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mamoAX, jAmwt % im. 


{Xmmti. 


sEcom m. immos. 

. ar na 

■“.■ I— » 

Botttrl* 

mmmt, tmt 

IsiB stoty, irboK wwm shall Us sloog 
opei^ OTtrj-^ thosoiU^Nhm ^ ivith the 
hotuwsof7Mtw^<»efW^ si4s, laid ihavftef^ 
dajr mea and iromea dloiiff, begins at & 

TeT7em7.diy seen»v>tAt9)lfagr stdiDi^sriibtlie 
train aettaig hff, and sahif nmi^ iftth marvel* 
loi»»niMl«iiliiy,»tp;raoM In 

one tbsf^dsder tiles, gnn^heittim 
tlm hem oMMd diis^ bp‘**‘lt was not liu 
but tied til ah^pe?BSs^b««(k,** ktfaeOiW'^whGb 
iadeed, seems MdilEeqreid as to whethnr 
he ^'Anwmn it e Wniee** (themMWaragement 
of the porteci tidiobad setiBrad hkn a«id ''Immght 
him tl^uch”), mrirfaetisUr heshhoUhave to wait 
two hounfssraeoHiiet train. Itsesnmd^tinsto 
tbongb ibe porterat the door of the carriage, 
with assumed heat shdoiostraticm, ooegriitiifaiated 
him on the enootds ef tiv^ eomrti^sed sqdng 
again tiiat **}( was piitldiig it a little too flue,” 
was handsomely iti^piftid for his bxiafkfftB. ' 

This evening train left Watetloo siatimi at 
^ “three tlnrty/* and it vras sow three thirty, spe. i 
Not being one of the “eiq^tesses*’ which were i 
always brealaag away up and down the line, 
but a sober, provineial old-lssbicmed tedn, whieh 
ambled on reepeetaHy finm sitatioi/to station, 
it was treated by the offirads with the sort of 
. unceremonioiis respect they for old ladies 
^ith baskets, who delayed thmn with (piestiens. 
It was not kept upii^ time very okwely, nor very 
foil. As it “tdS^e|y**Qttt ^ tfie dtatim. there 
wu indeed seKirio^io oaniage oe two, a soweC 
hats and heads bent down over nrow m erisning 
papers, 11^ a citss at echooli tot other ocrni^ 
fidided ixtiioxifif 

g|s«>Mepwi»> all to wmlf. who hail touto • 
a wsen |iq^i ww^ lagr nsfiNtiMt Hpai^^ 

*1%is iMIlltoM a whititi ii<h«t to 8t. . 

Alana in a mShm has bt^ ton. fhir 
about firlMRlid>|U^^ l0eMid^ilBto--*-Wto; 


or reehia^ witit a half dieaitiy to that was 
agteeatde tod ind' sbanid. ^e laopoooo tog 
had initials to ii "^1^. .and tonde the , 
moeotieo bM wmwnoMmtos and |ioiSet*bocda, 
aTolnme <w Spsitotto dtonson, with a name on 
the titof^ whito waa fo;a bold "SM hand 
and read “Heniy toastov^i^totiHni.'’ 

0emy Qvaies IJBlotscm loolmd quickly fomn 
one window to tiie other as the "dtody ” train 
movod oi, and |ed»d and tosok over foterseeti* 
iag mSs, and idtod by tbs hags rambling 
hoarding^honaea whcpeeagtoB “ bait” orntole, 

s. . a • , loa ^ * % 


hotoitafo whm thM to talwi m and have thto 
wwanda toesasd. Helotoed to *t the mmi in 
tto rowd ttos« half w^ np great masts of 
trees, 'a^ho, with strange fostrtoieiits and ktmcSj, 
had tomtoed tttoe B^eteidtos litotoie on his 
om snotimi. He totodtHstitodf tom side to 
stde, and saw tbo “ toGto** stoo>«^ 


off rote rows of housto ton again ihto rows ot 
villas, and then later into detatod hoases» un^ 
the titos and green ffeids begw to totiaad and m- 
croaehidttoeihtir. ^^whiehtimetheddladytoo 
was murrying him was “ gettmg her Siritto” tod 
harrying akmf at a respectable pace. Then Mtf 
TiUoliBoa s^ a sort ofniihi no dotot over* 
oomff by thu 'otter wditade^Tet he had stotosd 
thislmie}yedllp«rpQsto. ^looked over at lus 
evening ptoms aueniiy, but did not take up a 
singlfi one. Heeared vary little for the meeting 
cff the emperors at Kirchwa6Ber~'*£or the actual 
text of to last “Note;” or even for the ac- 
cident in Fmoadilly “ This Pay which iwe the 
leading items of telei^phio news. Ana tifos ' 
for some hoars the stations came god wnbt, anif 
thdr names were shouted, and hvought with them 
a dropping fire of doom * 

Onoe, indeed, a ymm ghd in' “a tot,” 
the mtotoa, were ^ in at a atatoa*^ Tis 
mamnw had many patototod|toto^toa of 
tovto tied np wtth 8tiito'<tot( fs|wi^ 
to have newly eons toma^ tolto u^ttgr- 
totoBIse. Tltogtomihasdil^tootoa«o|d»bnt 
mas antondiy oounttogtov toasmrei atnl'iiBvee 


iaiPQ|||| 


about fitoattil 
spare without 
cdomdess, ton 




and afotod Ito am fortto ^res for toe toto 

mtoatto btopto to too etooto al 




MJu Tlifi XW EOUJSri). 


{Conducted by 


liamps^lW^ or three Apaniene come in and eit 

t^;laoe8;i^ wdper- 
of Utlifeston 

far-off drawiag-rooto or fireswe to wlwai toe 
carriage watriog ia tlie dark at ,tJ» 

steps will carry them. Hica they ue gone/ 
saying ”0ood nigjit,” tfflff .WW; W 

are a Imnclfed iniielj away, a^fl tt wsltt bat 
oesrtfw we shan aerer see th^' ||^ls< 

‘Viiis youiu girl tidked over tkeGr tea-taye of 
the aad-lookSg gentleno^ who i^ai* witb .ttw 
io the carriage. 

"Such a soft, uderesting face, pap^*’ she 
said; **asif hehadsaisredaat«^ laiia 
saio he had jdst Isttt his / 

' " 1 nevfr notioBd him at aB, dear/* i|lM her 

mamma. No more ihe had, 

*' And sometimes I hdaad *im 'sigbi** 'girt; 
wehton. “Jtndhiseyeawi^ so amt. I m 
sure it was his itIBb, tmph.” . 

** Somethkgwtcmgin tesde,” said papa, feem 
his newspaper. 

**No, Tio,” said she. "I am'mae of f#ef. 
He had- no coarse hushy wimkera, or asything 
d tlmt sort. It was the most emot^ kt- 
teresring face.** . » 

^he young giri,«4otmyermdiimtlfieeag«ni 
was right. Jor 'ilmre ouw thiadrsmge exptes-- 
sion of mietesi which atttraoted every mm, mcnre 
orless. 

Mr. ISUotaoiii Wim by somo aomdeoteoatriTo^ 
to keep his inrivaoiy, was “ ’nsitd'^ in due course, 
and reguked toiA^Mstspors. Thispcocessco- 
peated itscii the darhsmsa was. well set in, 

and htmps flashed iidio the cwsriage at & station 
shout im miles fcoKi St Alans, 

There the door was opeimd, and a gentleman 
with a gihdiesded eaac got in. This was a short 
narrow gentleman, in a coat that , seemed well 
hHtde, some thirty years ago, and a taB hat t^t 
wasfix.ed stiffly on ld8*head; and under the brim 
d the hat Mr. Tillotson saw a very piik fiSman 
nose. Mr. Tilk)ts(m8Wtiia6eleatmw, dismissed 
them from hei imiid, and retaraed to Mr. Boswell, 
with whom he had hegna to omiTerse absently 
whcu company caane in. 

The new genldeman seemed a Bttle uneasy at 
^e bphaviour, for he looked flram one dark win- 
dflw-paae to the other, M«l#a<md hisgiltheaded 
*atiok up and down between his knees. He todc 
in Mr. Bosweil. xeseathiiy, and at last apd^ 
leaning overW his elbow on riie -cushion, as if 
mpesingon.ad'Otbsman-r . / 

* ‘‘ Ton baveoeitHSdowittiom town, k sup^ 
posef A»ynfiwii®|hei»:wh^ 

Mr. Tdioteon lodl^: from Jus hook,: 

ami*saidi ‘^thsA fas He then 

hmnied Of er hH um^ned iKOid^ 

“Ah, yel^** said the gwikaig^ Itribog nbout 
^his waistclmt.' **Bmu&g-'pa39«n;:/l>''APd. 

'not mrfai^, mygiassM. I find tlds:.oefm of;%ht: 
ruins the.uycs. l-’newer.'ioudiiy it»eunior»--'^('Pem.i 
. T was at ' ^fipmeviileits :£ff ' psiiiB i 

ago now, - 1, wad ■ Wiiv4;.iiN«dC' nsjupif 

out j( soul, air, to |«ituet withi sod so I wa$ 


dri’pea in rgjoa reading, and that sort of thing, 


we abuse 'them. ' Hoing on to St. Alans f” 

"Yes,” said Mr. TUlotson. "We shall he there 

mon, I.fuppOsgif*’:;,.'-:;--'"’' 

.".Why yet. Do you know, I'm going there 
boo. I Kve there^-hsfv'e Used ,th(jre for many, 
many T0*rs, and I sIppose'siiiB ife timr^ 
haps ^ otmried' oid. to a coin^ of the oathednd, 
feet foremost. What we inimt all, aU c^c to, 
you know. Dust upon dnst. Clay, sir, that a 
common fellow will tuim,^ iii the fields. Yes, I 
'fits . ikrmw. the 

dean very ww— Lord Hookiby*S hrotfier,” 

"Oh, you know St. Alans well?” stud Mr. 
TiUotson, anxiously closing his Boswell. 

“ I may say I am -a St, AJans man. I was a j 
boy hexa," he adde4 wiidt a toucdi of feeling, i 
" what-d’yecali-’-em'S it on the green, saw the 
old cathedral every mnwbfS, and to go 
r^Jacly. to the authem. We were all iauooent 
then, sir.” 

“And uotf,” aafaedjdr. Tillotson, “isit a— a 
stirring plaoe<rl meaufas jregiwds hueiness ?” 

The .gentleman smiled. " Well, 1 auppose it 
is. Let us .say it » I always stand up for old 
St Alans. It’s a dead^liyely place; bataBer 
ihe hums aadidorms of Bfe, of wJurih I hare seen 
many, Dick Tilney,. sir, lom it still. By the 
way, my name Is TilMy, sir, If you are a 
stranger in old St. Alans, and going to come 
among us, I know the constitorioa of the place 
—have its pulse, I .may Bay, between my 
fingers.” 

" Thank you— thank you very much. 1 should, 
indeed, Idee to know something about the place. 

I haro reasons— perhaps impwrtant ones,” 

"Quite right— quite propev," said the other. 

" Long, long ago, when 1 stmed in life, and was 
frerher and more moooent than 1 am 

new— though, Hod Almighty be thanked, 1 liave * 
nmmr lost the early implanted sort o' thing— at 
my moth^s knee^ you know— 1 started as 
equerry tolHH.H« the Boidr of Clarence. You 
recollect, the Sailor King and aU that time, you 
know. One of the best of England’s line. He 
always said, 'I Ble aman with nsasoas, and thwt ‘ 
oanpms his xeasmua’ ” ^ 

sh^ be hereilBiaJfwme, fur a week,” said 
Mt.,TiHDtBon, “and » 

.‘tt^te right— quite prqper,” said .the other, 
mainng bis oane danoe. " Yofi witl fo to the 


n^ .M .aic tell yon,^^tiseomolhi^iu these 
dm ^f hsgmen said . snobt;. An .L have often 
ti^^idnnmj^mjrseQand the Biglri 
nburablo Baron^Chimiliry cdCUimery.i^AU^t^ 
—Hod help us, We dcai’t wt qp tor%aweUa; for 
^ an wukw^i (»> ba^ao dn ostler, or be 

hieA' c(Mfder:^rwper,-or ''ba .he-; .m^^rrr-” And 
iMritatiaff Im, having e^hmuded his illustra- 
fioin8,-ha faupiidy added, **«..:aiythuiig you like ; 
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]c»ow notl^ aht^ z»to of atetost, 


ai lio-bani^ I jcniow the^M ahon^ 
aadite 

? ' li'^8 a liapi^y iao33a«n<^.«lwa]r^ ge^tioc 
»■ jiwyddtel'' ^ ayuKu^^ jl”***^ ^ 

vW'jilas. ■ i 

fifliiBSt. itr i^e a fis^, tt»d it’s juttoiioiu, sir, the 
SMMi’sAB st«st|t mu«r u there’eia tiie (diaptac. 
{ ' ^ ^ '9ai safe 

iiiifin^iiiid ^ aboni iha wsia ^intde 

lEMbfis^hubssii Axhn the italsee to 

ti>e oottage^l’ih at heme there. let me 
add^ 'l&. ISbtsoiB, that a imm« » 
«he>M^>:’lkhi 'PreyM etmr tecpei^ 
has walked over the Mngdom-with hie eyes c^sn, 
w vrithont doin^ any'— weil-^any eeafomoded 
eaetdcmg dirty aothni, is a tK^dlar iahi# way, said 
as learned, as any of their 3).X).s up at the’ Close 
thdcm . fiiseoke is hote-miMB {(» his brows jmr* 
ttcnlar/’ 

.Sir. ^idotspn lelt all throi^h that there was a 
BOttKi truth ui tbie pMosophy, aad pkiked up 
^ortidcetidkeB, point^ and features about tim 

- ■ ' # xt t?-.. 


«a^ lev his purpose. 

It was now about niae d’elodc. Mr; Tikney 
waa:irrewing very etHSuimiioative, end eeamed to 
pun^piste Ms sentences with sipa ti brows 
sberiiy. He always. spoke ot this drink so une; 
tuoimly and with sa<& davmir as combining 
stiV^h asd ct^dud and restomg power, that a 


eyes, and they; moved their tongues uneasily. 
B^le were knbvm to go and order farownahetry 
after «i inteiwisw with him; 

" J am very ^gdad you are come,” eontioned h^ 
Mb ampits stS on the round iknob8r-‘“v^ 
ghuh i hope yon wiE stay, We should, all like 
to know you. - Between ourselvei^ this ia a 
stiting pb^for a manwho has clattered through 
lE|e os 1 have, aiM sat and dvaaik with the <beirii. 
Ih;ia a great obange, ym: kaow« aftes sE. !Ihm 
phiee is like the baMMeoii^/aad it'tmmcnhani, 
^knilish hard, upon a man, iIVi wto is aecuS' 
tOBsedto his bow<windcw ^snd his newspaper, 
and Ms out of club ntuttoa, and Ms two himeri 'l 
jfroto a royal dock, with a ‘ How d’ye doi^Dd- 
rieyf' as rogdhur as a nmttoorebopat broak&st. 
One these j^lts lil show you « letter fiem 
'^t qimrtey# by dupHerj that 1 m«ht 
havewritti^^ you, or you to me. But whi^ 1 
nsy jje .^ i If a man has been need m.a gentle- 
mmdy stay through life, and has been met in a 
fehilemaidyiway by a merciful Creator, it donit 
hhtinme mii sir* to cut u$ and. grumble, .and be 
eUlpatheid nt tbe end; #1 teE^ what/t sadd 
lir. ifi!yuig.eari^ly into themou^mpty 
denanier, and Mei^ wdjM must leeegc^n^ 
ofthateoncMur^l tiil youwhat r vd%yottnoaM 
up In w shop and tMte your tea vri^ iny gudl, ' 
up at tt» Close F If yohvrill>dEj|g.^^ bensoir, , 
1 shoE’ he cxcee&gly happy. We are in k aoct 1 

#;.mb)ibWi'banhV4K)-luci:!r «tV.';;''Wfi den% Mtcul 


at style .or expense, beegnw^ as I .«an tell you, 
froon the very bottom of my hjiiMl^iSU^ one W 
cares .j^.tbat sort of thing. Hot'^pe* We ^ 
Oak little ell to dt ourselves to the 'l^dEibOTJdMiOe 
has' cast as for/ 1 have only the girM in the 
world, and tbmr muther. Do come, ISlkhWtt. 
.Hon^jdtlmdmemmno^ and 1 tdl you, youW^l 
majkethfim'la9py->^li^)L louwilhtndbiidif 
-Idk.TUimy mged point , with much|^ 

mstenoe; Indeed, Mr. Tihmy had an absorbiiig 
oveipowermg manner, a gente^ hrortinesa that 
wouM take no denial, imd aaooial patmnity that 
he put on with men. Hefaad evenananicul- 
turM impetuoHty $ batit was an agricMttmdaffieo* 
tion tenmered Mrtbe pMite affiee^ouof drawing- 
rooms. Aftmr alrkn^faip of two m three boms’ , 
duration, Mr. Ihlney always found Ms way to i 
new friend’s arm ; and as he waC elderly, and 
previously had mainly been talking of life and 
mortality, this action fell in quite easily end 
almost gracefully. But bb ooMd not prevml 
with bis friend, who shrank away from company. 

“WeU, thou, a stroll. Opme now. A Stle 
walk to show you the place;** 

What with the atrox\g; fiery wines of the 
White^art, which age had not tempmed, lu^ 
which had mmntunM the old strength that 
stunulated the lox-buhting gentry of the real 
old times, and the low rooms, which were 
sHghtly ** stufly," and his journey, Mr. ’[PElpt- 
son felt a headache, and wi^iy. When, there- 
fore, a gentlematt in velvMeen^ wM a wMj^ 
handle in one pQ<^ct, apd, heavy huf 
thaped legs, dropped in, and shouted With ddSgbt 
at seeing Mr. Tifm^, saying, “I have heard Ml 
about the ’orse,” Mr. Tulotson got up, andaahl 
he would wMk a UttM outside. 

Do, do,” sMd the other, wfth fervour. “I’ll 
not be long— not longer than this,” he said, 
tappiim tJie deoanter. “ Ihe night air is beauti- 
ful. So Oh quietly towards the cathedral— any 
ons* will tell you the Way— and PU be lter 


y«h- 


CHimm ni. tiMb bkowk kdou. 


Mb. ll^urEBOH went out slowlv. I'he night air 
was pleasant enough, and in the oireotion which 
he took all was very quiet. He went on slowly 
through some narrow streets, and he did not 
pare to ask thn'wsy US he had bcmt dirtmted^for ^ 
every now and again be had a glimpse of^a 
gigantic signal before him, wlneb sdeinnly 
showed him the road— the huge pathednd i and 
behind the base of ode of the great long windqum 
was a faMt Bgbt, aaherS workmw. ware bu^, 
just as though » waf^ntern hcm-imt to Bim 
n distance. Through aome narrow old 
streets he Went slonly towardadt, .until he sud- 
denly voices, and and oonllmion, 
and rotaHni*eo^r cahm a 1^ 

another, who waa in^thammst of ithe%i 
coat tom from Mthaek. . , , . . , 

• »»Giveit:tolawP “Sarvehimi^tl** “Iiow 
bcurgar 1” “ Good lessoa T* " But him har^ 

V Wa.wea-oM 



{AW|m»r3r Jt, tva9.3 


Ck« ^ Tav^gr 

a«i ma amvg^ fl# jMw sittf»%. fba. 
«ifmB seenei t« oe ipittg Mm irhM 
ee^ Clii^ >)i«Mtf »le«d 1iy»r 

a«& «iia 6«1M ootiltr M 


Mr. tjltMteoii pMtsed a wommil. Mm Mf : 
tNfe iy»'<m» U6M a «tiieci(i tmSiii «w, 
a inmnaHih IW'mmtcdit^ MiBtlj : 
was aM^e m ilto mamealuft 
telbat^ fartt M a tmm& iwd ^zagged «vi(f 
Hw (tiiu^ vk^iUK fwm ik pmeokon* $ikue 
iliia wMouw of iht sjiMadiiiwim u wliat Jue 
kdi Iw MM sdwmbu^ wMob tkr £wMi «u»» 

sngagM (konribwlMit wlto ms eeea; and weanKred 
, '(^ onsis liiom a diataaoe, always Jtas. 


kelpm!-*-4ikti!( in^BgleHog^^tk^ukaK 
em^hfy waktim, |l»%ie«4; 

W1«M ff liaiiMw «» !'«( 

imd Itt lam^gMai witlib aMn* 

IM htfd a oktcnM a^ MM lii%«ialsaw 
]lk fMi«y^4MM9ii8ff «» m th« mth 


t i? >Tf : 1 '1 ■ I Tf 'T'l 


&imm ^ alm0^ hmgmg umA the 


Mr. T/llotsoa »ai 4 » quw^tlj, Tkes on one I 
6 ttr% you ai 4 » IkiglnwoeBt and can gi^o £og- 
iHibwsa fair play 

*‘Be desems ik and more 1 ” aaia oaa of tbe 
CMbbatamta, a iitue excitedly, "d. wiaioked 
spy of a grocer 1 &c’a not bad half enough P 
" ru have the bw of you allj” said the wddm, 
a little rcrand mao, editing hu tom co§t. 1 
haow yonr namea : you, filby, aod you, Boea. 
IBnd, turhen 1 get you be&»re me jury, aeo if I 
don’t 




huret ont : 

**jl»d are yon ^ng to let this ia^fman inter* 
feta with you f i^fonnd you, yon impertinent 
eennter.|]UDpm!, whaat do you mean by maddfir^ 
witit gmiHamenf I’ll gtVa yon a leaaon, if they 
won’t.** 

He sprang round activate to the other side 
of Mr. HUoteon with a light cane raised. In 
m instant the light eooe was twisted ont of bis 
baadL and was btohea in two by a smart blow, 
wmon Mr. TiUotimn meant for hts shoulder, but 
wMoh fell sukonlnB daeflc. 

’’There, there,” ei^ his friends, ’‘{Hit’s 
enough. Let the grocer go, and have done with 
him. Come home to barracks.” 

The last combstant had his Mmd up to his 
dieek to hide somethii^, and seemed gMte 
routed. Mr, T&loteon saw aomething like bload 
ildpowli Ms fingers. 

, V MkaraBOTmuehhQrtPheMid. “Ididnot 
meata " » ■” 

** Chme you', yon did though,” said the other. 
“Yon aim# at my faaejika a shablw*—*— Don't 
hoU me* I tell yon 1 where is her* 

i!‘C!omeaw^*do, now. YhM grooer has gone 
far a watehman. Oomw*' Ana the friends, in 
spite of all bis staruggS^, took him each by an 
am gad Mtried Mm nff. 

Mr. Tilhdson looked apk thPMf* moment, 
"fhia mjjusjtlSfe wifii we,” bo Wtteriy* 

“^aldoteg. tk»Mt loir nesaekSml never eon 
$pA iM la# m a wretelwd j&m Mw tliii, at 
the hank of 'Sod ifeeiiL in a wretehbd ateeet, 
1 am dsagg# into a vmti npsffle of this cert. 


sorrow. Ib#e#! TbatolivSheBemt 
wM mime np, wdl bssmt me. Though they ta^ 
of omshiDg out oiSt wicked teaspers—Hewel 


Pnu or BmsdM, Stsibsrd or Hioaoeater, m 
Bodin* or Haw York, or yienna* or-^^er^Cbhtey 
Bbteb* ' added Mr. Il^ney, embwxaased by 
having got to the and ^ all the capitals he re> 
eoIMSfl* ’* and he could walk aboux anywhere, 
waywhere.” 

They walked on thmngh the town. Hm gr<i>aei»* 
shops were still in splendour. They passed an 
open msrket>place, where there was a statue 
in a frook^soat. “One of England’s gentlemen,” 
emd Mr. Tdnej, stcgifuig to wave Ms stiek at 
bun as if he was making an inoantstion, “who 
lived as ho died. ThatTman, to my kao#cdgr, 
never did a dirty aetiom It was one of the most 
pleasing oeremonies I ever saw in the whole 
conrae my life when Lend Moshoddo laid the 
drat atone, fiidley, the dean, behsved like a 
gentieman ter onee in Ms life, and prayed over 
the bronee in good style. Ghmaery, my conain, 
came down here few it-^-sE the way teomOun- 
nery” 

Then thqr g^ under s g^way* tmd entered 
on a soft quiet oomkon, fringed about m one 
Side with sndemt detailed henses of hriok and 
atone, and<^ diffment heighte* while on the othm: 
rose the oatheM, tall, firm, solid, like a reek 
out of tile sen. The gntss was between. 

“Hiere h>is,”8aidMr.Tilney, ftenriahiof with 
Ms idhak. ” 1 have fargottmi aU my poetry apd 
Seorgiea, tbenek I ms htovgM up at Eugby, 
wititSteaam and Hodgson, anti thereat. Ah|E 
atieks to nte yek sir, to see that. It is a due 
tMng, aqd aaowe tiiingvsnd it speaks to me. 
Who is the fellow that ai^s ^ a ni|ger— a 
oommem niggo: that yon see with woM like a hit, 
of tifiking stuck on 1# head— is til’ Almighty’s 
image ont ont of a lump o’ 
that, WeU, that bnildin^ sii^ to me W 
AhMiddy’s image cut out os panC'Tarthtod or 
Scotch stone—rra not sore whieh. ItimMdhc 
ashamed if my whole heart hsdgot so seared and 
knooked aboat if it hadn’t a comer MB foe a 
grand thonght Uke tiuft !” 

Mr. QSiBotson aetnsl’y heard his voiee (ptfuer 
and teenMa a little. GonM he have seen Mr.” 
Tiloey*a Isoei he wtedii have noticed tiiat his 
ernes wer^ really meiataned. Indeed* aftor brown 
SSmj, hisBiends always «otiosd this tendency 
to topics cdawffiwHIg. , * . 


hevti^l They were now bsfJk at the hotri. “WelLheie 

&roliwe«w,’^taMMr.fiW* “Wait. I’Ugotomii 
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X Imoir uio t<M4> 

“ ■ " “‘tik. 


'idtk Sttp ^niffaiwt fast droarat, trkioh 
nodded ae nay OM irsll»d aeroes tUe rcnm. It 
seipsd M BeideoidiM} k 


at|toBl& Jlr.xiiwy get U« lege <iar^ 
in a riding attitasle» 7 ^ w^boat mj iatarium 
of BKmw. fietddeniy be etaried. ”Mf good- 
ness, Imebere, softie! ThevotynMen. Woa* 
deriul indeed, ' Ihete’s not a spncrov laUs, 
70 a banr. Just sek the wmter if I ant not 
light ” 

^Bmr do yeatoeaQ?^ said Mr. TQlotsoa, 
■sreai^. 

'‘My deer friemd,*' stdd Mr. Tiney, getting 
off Ml hone, “flds is therery t^anbertrlieie 
Tom M^hr slot old Qenerid Macartby, at one 
o'ololK, in the monung— joet as X might oreck 
this lump here,’* 

was leddng this leminiscence ip 
the Doab with seeh mfiidte reHsb that he did not 
«>ee that this sadden piece of news made 'Six. 
Tdlotaon fall hack against the eartrina of the 
bed as :ff he had been striekeu— neither did he 
beer Ms morauuwd " €mt Heaven t” 

“This very toom.” he went on, beating the 
coals sbstrftctedlyj, “X was brought to when a mere 
lad, the very Qoming after. And they had the 
poor tdd general on a bed. BuilHronghtitalloa 
himself— eonldn’t oommaitd himsdf; and Tom. 
who haloBgedto one of the best&iiBlies, oonJdBOt 
well pass it (yfes. Tom got away to Bonlogim in 
time. Bear me ! TillotaaB, my dear fria)4 Xbeg 
year pardon, I do indeed. I fugot. Traveller, 
andsU that Tonlook pulled down soigeway. We 
most get npfleehharo— and Imre. Heaveo, in its 
infinite bounty, Mess yon. Alter all, we iunw 
Bvew lesaen to be ihanhfnl !“ 
s with this he at tost took his*lesye, and went 
iwi^. As «)on SM\ be had gone, 3&. TfUedson, 
m it were Ariidung away from the room, rang 
foe fhft wnitaW' **16gkt a fire," Re said, “to 
uunher room." 

"WM gmaaetoent the waiter mnmnred, “But 
this p fhh Blown Bemn, sir. Xioed Llanberia, 

'R)W.n« 


BpOttHdTHl! BXLIJQl!. 

Atritoosi the fimemost propagators of tho 
Eomance of Bsot, stands the name of Louis 
Jilprier. Tear by yese he has {ffsen ns of late 
a smnmary of the aeientiio »aci^ divulged 
dnrtog the twelvamoaih part, with now and 
then a oomprehensive work treatiim some one 
subject to its toll completeness. Such is The 
World before the BSIuge, of wWdi Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall have published an admiraMe 
ada]^tion, very diffefeat from an ordinary and 
Berme tranriaknn, and wMoh eomea to just npw 
aa a most seasonable gift-book. * 

At tins time of year, thousands of people are 
asking themselyea the question. What is the 
most wholeawne readtog tor the young ? I'lction, 
fables, and fain tales— or faols? M. liguier 
—perhaps a liltle too exclusive and narrow 
to Ms educational views, too much devoted 
to “ nothing like leather’*— holds that the first 
books plaeM in the hands of the young, when 
they have mastered the first steps to knowledge 


minds to admiration ^ fames, it would be 
better to direct their aduniriBg attention to the 


simple speetad^ of nature-^ the siructore of 
a tree, the offimposition of a flower, the organs 


of ardmala, the perfection of tho eiystaltine form 
in minerms ; aoove all, to the history of the 
worfd, our hahitatioa. la one point at least, 
he is right. After ordinary and every^lay toots 
have been mastered, and a moderate atlowanoe 
of amusing litemture indulged to, then, nothing 
is mote tositiroctive and elevattog than an intro- 
dnetfoa to new, unknown, and wonderful facts. 
And certatoly, the incontestable truths with 
wlitoh it is desirable to furnish the minds of 
the yonug are not difficult to find} nor do 
they toffiose any great labonr on the youth- 
ful mind. , 

Blffarent ajpedes have died out aniie naturally; 
raoea have <&appeared, like uunridnaliu The 
Sovereigm Masta, who created a^aTs itod 
plants, MS wiQfm that the diqntion of tbd 
existence of species on the smtoce of the eavto 
fihoud be Itouti^ as is the lifo df todivkhuus. 
It was not neecssiUT, to order that th^ itoouM 
disi^mear, that the Mements should po ovto* 
thrown, nor to calt in fho intervOs^n of the 



“Buttheftos, liir; the housemaids are gone to 
bed." , t 

mind the tom." 

the waiter went fo get ready toboihor room, 
murmuring to himadff l%t Ibis w^aa a^aueer, "iU* 
edlcatud ’feOcr,'" and in a short tnne Rad a 


laxity of organisStton to coocieKned. wf senr 
the work of rrearitoi pmfecttog i|aelf unoeos- 
togly, to the hands ^Hlm wtoybas said, 
‘^forS the worid ww, I im." IR^e effcr- 
toereastog beaujty of the tobito compels us to 
'adore the Alctiffeer. 






at Valetitia, fn the ehtfi^cli dedicated to the 
saints was certainly the irtolar tooth of a fossil 
eiepUtot; and in 1789, the canons of Sfc. Vin- 
cent carried througli the streets in public pro- 
cession, to procure ’ram, the pretended arm of 
’ a saint, which was nothing less than the femur 
of an elephant. 

These fossiil bones of elephants are extensively 
scattered, not in Europe only, but almost ail 
over the world ; in Scandinavia^ in Greece, in 
Sp^, in Italy, in Africa. In the New World, 
too*ye have found, and continue still to find, 
tusks, molar teeth, and bonqs, of the mammoth. 
Wliat is most singular is, that these remains 
exist more especially in great numbers in the 
nortii of Europe, in the frozen regions of Siberia; 
regions altogether uninhabitable fpr the elephant 
in our days. Every year, in the season of thaw- 
ing, the vast rivers which descend to the Frozen 
Ocean sweep down with their waters numerous 
portions of the banks, afiM expose to view the 
nones buried in the soil and in the excavations 
left by thx'. rushing waters. 

New Siberia ancl the Isle of Lackon are, for 
the most part, only an agglomeration o*f sand, 
ice, and elephants’ teeth. At every fempest the 
sea casts ashore fresli licaps of mammoths’ 
tusks, and the inhabitants are able to drive a 
profiiablc trade in the fossil ivory thrown up 
by the waves. During summer, innumerable 
fishermen’s barks direct their course to this 
isle of bones; and in winter, immense caravans 
take the same route, all the convoys drawn by 
dogs, returning charged with the tusks of the 
mammoth, weighing each from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred pounds. The fossil ivory 
thus obtained from the frozen north is imported 
into China and Europe, urhere it is employed 
for the same purposes as ordinary ivory--^which 
is furnished, as we know, by the elephant and 
hippopotamus of Africa and Asia. The isle of 
bones has served as a quarry of this valuable 
material for export to China for five hundred 
years ; and it has been exported to Europe fpr 
upwoixls of a hundred. But the supply *from 
these strange mines remains nq^iminished. 
What a number of accumulated generations 
does not this profusion ot bones and tusks 
imply ! 

It was in Eussia that the fossil elephant re* 
edved the namq of inammotli, and its tusks 
mammoth horns, pdias asserts that the name 
originates in mrd mamma,” which in the 
Tarfca? idiom signifies earth. The Russians of 
the north believe that these bones proceed from 
an enormous animal which lived, like the mole, 
in holes which it dug in the earth. It could not 
support the light, says the legend, but died when 
. exposed to it. According to ot|^er authors, the 
^ name proceeds the Arabic word beliAnoth, 
which, in the Book of Job, desmnates an im* 
known animal ; or from the epithet mchemot 
which the Aralw have been accustomcd*to add ti 
the name of the elephant, wheiPof junusual size. 

Of all parts of Europe, that in which they 
are found in greatest numbers is the valley of 
the tipper Arno. We find there,* a pcrYect 


cemetery of elephants. Their bones were ja| ' 
one time so common in the vaKey, that tlic 
peasantry employed them indiscriminately with 
stones in constructing walls and houses. Since 
they have learned their value, however, they 
reserve them for stie to travellers. It is very 
str^e that the East Indies, one ot the two 
regions which is now the home of the elephant, ! 
should be the only country in which its fossil i 
bones have not been discoverecL Bui from | 
the circumstance that the gigantic mammoth 
inhabited nearly every re^on of the globe, 
we are drawn to tlie conclusion (to which 
many other inferences lead) that, during the 
geological period in which these animals lived, 
the general temperature of the earth was muclr* • 
I higher than it is at present. 

* A noteworthy circumstance is that^ in still 
earlier times, an elevated temperature and a 
constant humidity dq not seem to have been 
limited to any one part of the globe. Tlic heat 
seems to have been the same in all latitudes. 
From the equatorial regions up to Melville 
Island, in the Arctic Ocean, where, in our days, 
the frosts are eternal, from Spiizbergcn to the 
centre Africa, the carboniferous flora presents 
an identity. When we find almost the same 
fossils at Greenland and in Guinea, when the 
same species, now extinct, are met with under 
the same degree of development at the equator 
and the polo, we cannot but admit that, at this 
epoch, the tei^erature of the globe was alike 
everywhere. Wlmt we now call climate w^as, 
therefore, unknown in geological times. There 
seems to have been but one climate over the 
whole globe. It was only at a later period, that 
j is in the tertiary ejmcli, tbat, by the progressive 
cooling of the globe, the cold began to make 
itself felt at the polar extremities. What, then, 
was the cause of that uniformity of temperature 
which we now regard w^th so much surprise? 

It proceeded from the excessive heat of the ter- 
restrial sphere. The cattU was still so hot in 
itself, that its innate temperature rendered 
superfluous and inappreciable, the heat which 
reached it from the sun, M. Figuier makes a 
comparison between this state of things and the 
climate of equatorial Africa; but no human 
being, not the toughest negro, could ^ 

such a course of stewing, steaming, and broiling 
Let us now, as a cooling contrast, glance 
at what geologists call the glacial neriod, the 
winter of the ancient world, and ndiioh wc must 
consider as ilie most curious episode, howevet 
certain; in the history the eartli. For, 
though the cold might be explained by plausible 
hypotheses, the grand puzzle is to know how 
the^eartb warm again. M. Figuier hdi^ the 
courage toaflmit that no expknauon presents 
itself which can be considered coucflisive ; add- 
ing, that "in science its professors should 
be afmid to say, 1 4c mi inowJ* 

At this visilation, tlie vast countries which 
extend from Scandinavia to the McfUterrancan 
and the Danube, w-ere overtaken by a severe 
mi sudden loss ot their usual genial warmth. 
The temperature of the glacial seized 
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tliueia. If thu caoliog siiJI xemaiii aa mMolred 
problem, its effects are perfectly appreetabte. 
Tbe result vas tiae ani^iiaitoB of oivaaie Ufe 
ia the nortbom and central parts of Europp. 
AU tbe waloNOoaises, tbe rivers and rivulets, 
Uie seas and lakes, were ffozea. A# Agassia 
says in his brsf work on Glaciers, " A vast 
mantle of icc and snow covered tbe plaias, tbe 
plateaus, and the seas. All the sources were 
dried up: ll ,(0 rivers oeased to flow. To the 
moi'iobs ot a numerous and animated creation 
the silence of death m»st ^ve succeeded. 
Great numbers of animals perished from coM. 
The elephant and rhinoceros were killed by 
thousands in the bosom of their grazing- 
• ^grounds, and were thus effaced from the list of 
living creatures. Other animals also were over- 
whelmed, but their race did not entirely perish,” 
To attain a full and clear belief that such 
things really did occur, it is necessary to visit, 
at least in idea, a country where glaciers still 
exist. tVe shall then discover that the glaciers 
of Switzerland and Savoy have not always been 
confined to their present limits, and that they 
arc only miniature resemblanoes of the gigantic 
glaciers of other times. And (Professor Tyn- 
dall informs us) not in Switzerland alone — ^not 
alone in proximity with existing ^aeiers— are tbe 
well-known vestiges of aaeient ice disoernible ; 
on the hiUs of Cumberland they are almost 
ns clear as among the Alps. Eound about 
Scawfcll, the traces of ancient ice appear, both 
in rounded hog-backed rocks and in blocks 

f ierched on eminences; and there are ample 
wis to show that Borrodale was once occupied 
by glacier ice. In JMorth Wales, also, the 
ancient glaciers have placed their stamp so 
firmly on tbe rocks, that the ages whidi have 
since elapsed have failed id obliterate even their 
superficial marks. All round Snowdon these 
evidenoes abound. Tbe ground occupied by 
the Upper Lake of SiUarney was entirely co- 
vered uy tbe ancient ice, and every island that 
now emerges from its surface is a glacier-dome. 
Nmrtb AiMrioa is also thus glacmted. But the 
most notable ohservatioo, in connexion with 
this subject, is one recently made by Br. Qookcr 
dnriog a visit to Syria. He has found that the 
eelplwned cedars of Lebemon grow upon ancient 
" glacier moraines or trains of broken rock that 
bad fallen ou vhe lee and been earned by it to 
a lower level. 

While stating these facts, the professor sug- 
gests tbe most probable ch» to tbeir expLana. 
tifia. To determine tl^e <V!ondiitions wbiem per- 
mitted tlm fometaon of those vast masses of 
iee^ the aim of all writers who have treated tbe 
sdbj Ad; bas been tbe attaiiunent of poM. Some 
eminent men have tbou^ that the roduclioa 
d tempecaSue duriew tae ^oier epoch was 
due to a tdnporaiy omunuttoQ of solar radia- 
'fSlbn f others, that, is its motion tlwongb mace, 
our system nu? have traversed regions of low 
.iempee^ro, and that, during its passage tbrougb 
|Uiosep||Biis, the aaoicst glaolem were pro- 
UBea. ^vjthers have sought to lower tbe tens* 
I a rcdlsttihutiott of land and water. 


But tbe foot seems to have been overbxfited, 
that the mormons extension of glaciers ia by- 
gone ages demonstrates, just asrisbUy, tbe ope- 
ration of beat as the aettoa of coU. 

Gold alone will not produce glaciers. Ton 
may have the bitterest B0rtb.«a8t win^ bme in 
London throughout the winter, without a’siagle 
flake of snow. Cold must have tbe fitting object 
to operate upon ; and this objetit—tbo aoueoUs 
vapour of the air— is'ths direot product oi beat. 

But by dfrecting our specnlatioas-to account 
for the temperature of the glacial ep^jich, a 
complete reversal of some of the above-quoted 
hypotheses would in all probability ensue. It 
is perfectly manifest that, by weidmaing tbe 
sun’s action, either through a d^eot of omitwion 
or by the steeping of the entire solar system 
in space of a low temperature, wc should be 
cutting off the glaciers at their source. In a 
distilling apparatus, if you required to augment 
the quantity distilled? you would not surely at- 
tempt to obtain the low temperature necessary 
to condensation, by taking the fire from under 
your boiler ; but this Is what is done by those 
philosophers y^ho produce tbe ancient glaciers 
by diinicisbing the sim's heat. It is clear 
that tbe thing most needed to produce tbe 
glaciers is an improved condemer. We cannot 
afford to lo^c an iota of solar action ; we need, if 
anything, more vapour; but wo need a con- 
denser so powerful, that this vapour, msiead of 
falling to tiic earth in liquid auowars, shall be 
so far reduced in temperature as to descend ia 
snow. 

It was only after the glacial period, when the 
earth had resumed its normal temperature, that 
man was created. Whence oamene ? 

He came— M. Figuicr answers— whciioe the 
first blade of grass which grew upon the burn- 
ing rocks of the Silurian seas came; whence 
came the different races of anbnals which have 
from time to time replaced earii other upon the I 

f bbe, gradually rising in the scale of perfection. I 
[e esMinated from the will of the Author of tbe * 
worlds which constitute the universe. 

We confdndc with a few concluding sentences ! 

of M. Figuler’s Epjlogim relative to a problem , 
for which neither induction nor analogy fuenishes I 

us with any clue — ^namely, the perpetuity of oux ' 

species. Is num doomed to diimppear £i^ the • ^ 
emth one day, as aU tbe races ^f animals whiob 
preceded him, and prraftfed the way fee bis 
coming, liave donef Or, may fe be&ve tha;t 
man, gifted with the attribute el ceasrHi, stiuaped 
with tbe divine seal, is to be the last mqprmoe 
end of creation f 

Aa be bas dared to say “I do aol know,” so 
here bo reverently states *' 1 wii not pcesume 
to guess.” I^cicnee t^annot pronounce upon 
these 'grave questions, wbicb(<e:coeed the com- 
peteace and go bcjrmd tbe oirole of hawn a a 
reasonii^. 

'«i Buriag the primitive epo^ tbe mineral king- 
dom existed floam ; tbe rodm, Bikmt and aoUtiuyr, 
were all tbidl was yet formed el tbe buiajng 
earth. Boring tbe tzaBsitioii tqiocb, the vege- 
table kingdom, newly created, extended itself 
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over the whole globe, which it soon ooTered 
from oae ^e to Smother with ha aukterrupted 
mhfis of Terdare. l^riag the secondai7 \^ 
tertiturjr epoobo, the Tf^teble Magdom sad the 
aidmid kiogdom divideothe earth between them. 
In tto anatemer;^ epcrdi, i\it human hin^m 
appesre£ Is it in Ute futorc destinies of onr 
pmet to Teoeive ytst another lord ? And ^er 




.to he a new kingim created, which will ever be I 
a mystery to ua, bixt which will differ from mau : 
ia a| a degree as aian differs from animals, ! 

an^iantB from rocks P 
We must be contented with suggesting, with- 
out hoping to resolvo this formmble problem. 
This great mystery, according to Fliny^s fine ex- 
presMoni is hidden in the majesty of nature;’* 
or, to meak more in the spirit of Christian 
philosophy, it is hidden in the knowledge of the 
Almighty Creator of the world, who formed the 
tmiverse. • 


.. THE WOBBS OF MAHARAVA. 

Saitb the Hermit Maharava, in the Shaskru deeply 
leambd, • 

** Never at any time hath God by Man been dls- 
cembd: 

But, to each man, that which the man himself, in 
himself, is able 

To conceive of God, God seemeth.’’ Saith the Her- 
mit, “ Hear this Fable: 

In A certain land'’ (he saith) is the Blind Men's 
City. There came 

On a certain time” (he saith) ‘‘ to the Blind Men’s 
City the fame ^ ! 

Of an elephant marching by. So the Blind Ones 
arose, drew near, 

And the dephant’s trunk one sclssed, and another 
one seizied his ear, 

One of them seized bis leg, and the tail of him one 
of them seized : 

Each of them felt what he held, and each of them 
held what he pleased. • 

Then, returning all to the Oity, they sat in tlxe gate, 
and began ^ 

Describing the elephant, each to spealgof the crea- 
« ture« The man 

That had held tho trunk of film, first, then said to 
the other ones, ^ Know 

That this creature Is shapen tbp same as the plan- 
tam-tree.’ ‘Not so,’ 

Said he that had%held the tail of him ; ‘ rather, 0 
friends, like a snakes 

Is the form oS^ihe heust’ ‘ Now surely, ray brother 
doth either mistake 

Ox else he deceived, not truly affirmkxg the truth,’ 
answer’d ho 

That had seized on tho elephant’s log ; ‘for the ele- 
phant soemeth to mo, 

Having handled and fo1| him, much more like a 
pillar which hwrdly a man • 

With outstretcht Johns may encompass ’ ‘ A pillar ? 
What next? ’tis a fan 

Like the fan wherewith tlm Hindoo the* soil’d r^e 
^eaneth. I leat « / 

That my brothers have drunkeiratjreng wine,’ said 
the man who had Mt the b^^ost’s ear, 

Whereat they all waxp’d wroth: each chiding hi% 
Ifellaw: and each • 


W^i assured of himself: not oho of them knowlkg 
. save what to the reach 

OTMs hand ’twaa accorded to hold. AM the qHMtel 
grew sorer apace 

Twixt the blind men, teachers of blind men. lis- 
tening to those iilthe place 

Where they wteogled, there chanced to be sitting n 
csfitain other blind man, * * 

That had not follow’d the others, when after the ele- 
phant ran 

Those blind men out of the City, <U)ecau8e he was 
weak, being old. 

He therefore, having in turn given ear to the story 
ea^ told, 

Made answer, and said, * I perceive that each of 
yon, truly, that gibeth 

The words of his brother, himself hatlv hut Mtwhzfc* 
himself describeth. 

Each having felt some part of the whole, 
feeling it all. • 

Wherefore it seemeth to me that it may be, that 
which yofh call 

.J-ifce the stem of tho plantain-tree Is the trunk of 
thedephant: that 

Which seemeth to be like a snake is the tail of the 
elephaatt what 

In its bulk as a pillar appeareth, which hardly men’s 
arms may span 

Is haply the leg of the creatures moreover what 
seemeth a fan 

Like the fan of the Hindoo wherewith the rice he 
deaneth, may be 

Peradventure the car of the beast.’ Thus cautiously 
answered he. 

For the wise man neither denieth nor yet alfirmeth 
what fools 

Are loud to affirm and deny, in the folly of s^ts and 
schools. 

But, in all creeds scorching for truth, he jHudeth ia 
every one 

Some part of the truth which wholly compass’d he 
hndeth in none : 

To each mind partly apparent, by no mind fully 
discemM 

Saith the Hermit MaharalVa, in the Shaskru deejdy 
learned. 


I CAREIAGES AND THEIR CHANGES. 

*‘The disaijpearauce of pigtails and leather 
breeches from the House of Commons, tliyise and 
fall of the Stanhope gig and cabriolet, the dSbline” 
of chariots, the cxtiuclion of the Tifiis-h-vjis, and the 
introduction of the Brougham.” This was the 
answer of a desperate civil service candidate to 
the question, What were the most remarkable 
social changes which foUowcd the Sefoxm Biil J” 
According to the tradition of the Foreign Office 
clerks^ the freshness aud t^uth of the reply 
saved the modem Phaeton from th^ latm 

There can be no doubt that amoi$st the many 
remarkable social changes within tlte reco]|^tioj^ 
orour middle-aged men, none has been more de- 
cisive than that in the character of our pleasure 
icarriages. Macadam was the first great revolu- 
tionist in Long^acre. He made it possible to 
^ispeuse with the before inevitable four horses 
on country roads; and by the smooth easy sur- 
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face wi(h which he replaced the joUui^ pave- bearers of a letter from his friend Dick Some^ 1 

meiit, and the miles of mxid, which, a hundred body. After a profuso mid-day meal, in wluch ‘ 

years aj?o, buned Arthur Young’s gig on a high- hordid more than iuslico to the wine which his 

way u]) to its axles, struck a fetal blow at the invalid guest declined, he proceeded to show the | 

state coach with six horsesr and its guard of glories of his establishment. A jlsh-ppnd alive J 

active runuing footmen. The railroad followed, with gold and silver fish, the first X Imd, ever 

nipped the singe-coach just as it reached perfec- seen ; painted wooden temples dedicated to divers | 

lion, destro.\cd the i)rofessors of four-in-hand, divinities; fountains which spouted from leaden I 

and finally reduced to the value of old wood and statues on turning a tap ; and other cheap classical ) 

iron tho^se luitirious posting chariots, without arrangements in favour at tliat pre-architectural 

which, befoie the days of the iron horse, no period; finallywe were oojuducted to the stables 

country gentlemau^s coach-boiisc was complete, and coach-house, where six horses and IwtTcar- 
Although still quite a young man, as compared riages were not the least part of the state of the ' 

with premiers and lord chancellors, my earliest fortunate owner. Then nothing less would serve ] 

jjscoilectioii%— as an unbrecched boy, whose the excited litilc man than that the servants , 

greatest joy was to sit on a horse in the stall, should put on tlioir liveries, harness four of the j 

while a grooip, the nurse’s sweetheart, hissed horses to a bright yellow chariot, resplendent with j 

through his work— go back to the palmy days of silver, and parade the whole equipage before us. 

posting, and sailing-packets between Dover and Even this was not enough; an equally b^iant j 

Calais. It was in those days of keen observation, curricle was produccd,^aiid, taking the reins, he I 

of rapid cye-aud-ear education, that 1 accompanied drove barc-lic*adcd round the grounds. I do not | 
my parents on a journey by post, which extended now remember uhat impression this i)erform- j 

I from the extreme north of England to the south ance produced on my parents, but to my childish | 

• ofPnince. Posting was in those days the indis- eyes it was as .magnificent as anything I had 

< pensabie mode of conveyance for a sick man, heard of in fairy tales. It may be presumed 

who could by any sacrifice afford the exorbitant that there arc at this day persons as anxious to 

• cost. Some scenes of this long journey are as display their newly acquired wealth, as the little 

indelibly impressed on my memory as my first man just described ; but fashion has so changed, 

pantomime. The formidable slate with which t hat no one unqualified for Bedlam would think 

‘ we were recci\ctl at the inns where wc stopped of maintaining a reputation on a chariot and 

for the night, by the landlord, the landlady, and four horses. It would rather be in plate, a | 

their attendant suite — the fierce battles next picture-gallery, a cellar of choice wine, wonder- ! 

morning on the question wduTlior or not the ful pheasant covers, or some lavish gift to a litc- ' 

road requiied a pair of leaders— battles in which rary institution, or church. 

I my fat her, a coimlry parson travelling on a legacy The curricle wdlli its silver bar flourished 

1 winch included his first and last carriage, was in its most expensive sliape with two grooms 

invariably defeated — the sensation of aw^o and attendant, in the time of George the Regent, 

admiration which filled my infant mind, when. The liltle boot which in later d^iys carried tlie 

on a high road near a great race-course, our grooms, was an economical compromise ; four 

humble chariot and pfiir was drawn off tjic horses and two servants to carry two persons i 

pavement mto the mud, while there passed along in a cai-riage only fit for day-work, was surely I 

the lord-heutenant in uniform, in his state coach the libight of extravagance. It w^as necessary, j 

I drawn by six horses, and preceded by outriders, too, that the horses should be iimiched to the j 

I who, as well as the postilion, bore. each on hia greatest nicety m size and slcji, as well as , 

f left arm a badge magnificently embroidered, as colour, ancr^mutch horses arc always an addi-^ j 

big as a dinner-plulc, while as for the coachman tional expense. ' , 

and bis«^vig, his degenerate representativo may The most celebrated curricle of the last cen- , 
still be seen at Lord Mayors’ shows. These tury was built of copper, in the sliapc of a 

effects were not exceeded hy the procession of sea-shell, and was driven by thv»t caricature of 

Bluebeard or the feats of Harlequin. Not less dandies, Romeo Coatc'S, Tibe last curricle about 

acute is my remembrance of the disgust with town was Count D’Orsay’s,#and^Uhough the 

whjeh, n clean little boy, I mis compelled to sit shape of the body of the carriage was inelegant, 

next the ragged dirty driver of the hack cabriolet the efiect of that kind of bc-platcd luxury was 

' inP^ris. Paris of oil lamps, and gutters in mid- very striking when the horses were perfect, and 

I street, reeking with filth and crowded with foot the harness gorgeous and well vamiahed, 

1 pas^ngers, Xrhom our grimy driver^.scemeA to The Pour-horse Coach Club was in great 
I chase with w^Jd cries, ' force forty ycahs ago, %hen the highest pro- ; 

I It w^as on this journey that, near an English fessors of the art of fouv-in-lfand were to be 
t town, we called with a letter of found by day and night on every high road in the 

• introduclion on one of the new great men of the kingdom. The coaches of the club of the regi- 

plaoo, at lu? stuOoo-painted mock Italian villa,^ ments in whjchtl^. art still survives, are perhaps 

staring at fhe lizghway. Our host, a little man as complete sproimena of mere mcebantc art as 

in satin knee-breeohes, with a white powdered^ e\er. Among the carnages which have alto- 

^ head, ruddy cheeks, and amazing black eyebrows, gether disapi>carcd since the Beform Bill, js the 

received 'll? with boisterous hospilality, as the vis-ii-vis, essentially a court carriage, requiring 
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a pair of horsed, a eoachtnaE and a footman ; it 
most have been the wrk of an invmitor seek- 
ing the smallest result at the largest expense, as 
it had no apparent advantage over a chariot* and 
was less useful 

The chariot still retains its place among those 
who dways have at least one footman to spare 
—among a decreasing number of dowagers and 
a few physioians ; but such is the effect of 
change of fashion* that a second-hand one is 
dmost unsaleable ; twenty pounds will buy what 
cost kwo hundred and fifty pounds ; whereas fifty 
years ago no carriage was in such dmaud as the 
chariot i and in its lowest stages it was to be 
found on hack-stands and at livery stables, in the 
place of the modern fly. 

The niafl phaeton of the last generation of the 
pre-railroad age - has been reduced iti size and 
weight, and (in the majority of instances), by the 
abolition of the perch, transformed into the 
Stanhope phaeton. It is likely to oonthme 
popular wit h the large ullmbcr who enjoy driving, 
and can afford to drive, a pair of horses. The old 
mail pliaeion, some specimens of which may still 
be seen driven by country bankets and masters 
of hounds, required a pair of full-sized expensive 
horses to draw it well, instead of the small blood 
horses wliich best suit a Stanhope phaeton ; but 
it was, of its kind, a luxurious carriage, by its 
strength and weight defying the jolts of the worst 
roads, and overpowering the impudence of the 
drunken drivers of market-carts. Nothing less 
than collision with a four-wheeled waggon could 
sliakc it, while the driver, high above his horses, 
held tliem in complete command, and rolled 
serenely along, overlooking garden walls, and 
looking down on all ordinary vehicles. In the 
days when roadside inns regularly expected and 
received a succession of guests, there was no- 
thing pleasanter than a tour of visits to hos - 1 
pitable friends, in a well-appointed mail phaeton, 
with an agreeable companion at your sidji, and 
a clever handy groom behind. The big hood was 
a partial protection to the great-coated^any- 
caped inmates, and the blazing lampaand rattling 
pole chains made even a dark and foggy night 
not altogether disagreeable, from the comforting 
sensation that if anything you could not see did 
run against you, it was not font solid carriage 
that would get the worst of it. 

The fashionable tv«>-whceled half*covered town 
carriage of BSbfomS Bill days was the cabriolet. 
Palace-yard was full of them on the evenings of 
great debates. Now, you may count on your 
fingers the number that are worth looking at in 
the Park, or at the doors of the beat dubs. The 
Brougham killed the gabriolct, superseding it 
entity as ilie carriage of 4ho bachelor, and 
leaving it only a few; to whom acarriage, more 
or less^is of no consequence. In another twenty 
years the cabriolet wUl have followed its prede- 
cessor, jilie curricle, to the limig) of ^arine stores. 
The cabriolet^ when perfectly l^i^oiiited, was a 
very stately bachdoris day carriage, costing a< 
largt sum of money to build, reqtdring a vci^ 


expensive horse, with a change if used at night 
as well as day, unfit for country expeditions, aiift 
not complete witliout a perfectly useless boy 
jolting unmercifully behind, and too small for 
anything but ornament. 

The age of Tom %nd Jerry bucks drove fast 
trotters in gigs, or dashed along in tandems— 
tandems which are nearly abandoned by under- 
graduates, an(l. almost confined- to head.sirong 
shop-keepers on Sundays, and the long journeys 
of young Norfolk farmers on market-days. 

The Brougham, invented in 1839, gave a 
fatal blow to the cabriolet, by affbrding the maxi- 
mum of appearance and convenience at the cost 
of one horse and one servant. 

li is rather surprising that the noble lord wh<k 
gave the idea mid his name to this invaluable im- 
provement in town carriages, has nevef made it 
the subject of a paragraph in one of those -wonder- 
ful discourses on everything in general and no- 
thing in particular, addressed to social science 
meetings. For the social results of the Broe gham 
have been immense, harmonLsing families, bring- 
ing husband and wife together, aocommodating 
chUdrep, making beauties look more beautiful, 
cutting off the necessity of a footman, and, not 
least, reforming street conveyances, which tra- 
velled through a fearful interregnum of daiiger 
and discomfort, between the decline of the hackney 
coach of our childhood and the rise of the four- 
wheeler of our first whiskei's. The secret his- 
tory of the origin, rise, and triumph, of the 
Brougham has never been written, and perhaps 
never will be, yet it is worth the attention of 
those industrious biographers who devote their 
whole energies to the researches into the private 
lives of jockeys, blacklegs, and boxers, record their 
tastes in meats and puddings, their triumphs, 
their recondite jokes^ and exhaust classical quo- 
tations from Mr. Maundcr’s manuals on their 
adventurous lives and i^emature deaths. 

The germ of the Brongham is to be found in 
certain street vehicles drawn by horse in use 
in Birmingham and Liverpool fwty years ago, 
under the name of one-horse cars. So recently 
tis 1837 a gentleman^s covered carriage on four 
wheels drawn by one horse, was entirely unknown 
to the genteel, not to say the fashionably ^prld ; 
for in that year the most complete and scient^* 
book on pleasure caxri^es wasimblished by Mr. 
Adams, then a coachbnilder, sinc^a distinguished 
mechanical engineer, and he gives no hint of the 
commg carriage reform. 

Mr. Adams made early disple^ of his ifige* 
unity by buflding a carnage mw only remem- 
bered in connexion with tlie great Btdce of Wel- 
lington* isho drove one to the last, iliS Eqm- 
rotal, which, in theory^ combmed the advantage 
of a two-wheeled and afout^wheelia carric^e, the 
forepart and wheels being connected 
hind body by a hinge or joint, so that no matter 
^hiow the horses turned, the driver always had 
them square before him 9 a gimt aSvantage. It 
w^as also, at the cost of something underfivc hun- 
dredpounds,convertible into a series of vehicles. 
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4«S(Na^h»6^ii was * IwdiBlt^bDUiaff four atstde, 
Iwsi^ tilie Aecniaia^ 

£i»iaei at villa SMliOp figtacttbiiialfi^ora me- 
inde. tli««XHPi|^o!ftbe Zmon Bolce, 

{md the elociuent eSplaaatiotaB of iaveator, the 
public, either nsfc en^iMsoeh a eonhmation, 
or not willing to pay the pdee, never todt to the 
Equirotai. * 

The Brougham, on the other hand, advaimed 
firom the firat, and eveidnaliy apread over the 
whole civilisSd world. To obtain lighlatess, the 
perch and the C ^rhigs were abolialued, at the 
oqat of a certain btuszing noise still to be found 
in the wodr isi inferior builders. There are 
Broughams with C springs, but these are 
' Jnxuries ai^ a departure from &e ongp^ol pnn- 
oi|>]e. Broughams were built at £rst f<Mr two 
oidy, tbm were extended to four seats; single 
and douUe Broughams were soon adopted by 
the fairest of the lair, because it was die* 
oormnd &at the ptatog^s windows presmited 
ehaming portiaita, ir^, as they should be, 
exactly m iAe line, whUe ascent and deseeut^we- 
seated none of the diffieulties of the oid-'fashioneir 
ohanot. It was found that the finest oqbriolet. 
horse looked twice as well in a Brougham, and, 
witli the weight off bts back and lege, l^ed twice 
as long ; besides, if it were necessary to make a 
hug journey instead of a succession of flashes 
thronidi street or park, then, by exchanging the 
sixteen'hands stopper for a pair of light bkmd 
horses, the Bnmgi^ still became the most agree- 
able eonveymuie, as toms as the beauties of nature 
were not ot^ect of the journey. In the early 
days of Broughams, attempts were made to re- ’ 
prince the chariot, with hammercioth and 
knife-board fw the i^ves, but these were mis- 
takes. The greatest mistake of all is burying a; 
Bzon^iam behind two gigantic horses. A single; 
itorse, if well shaped for harness, should not be 
under fifteen hands thrfie inches ldgh--sixkeQ 
hands one inch, is b^ter. Eemarkable colours, 
even duns, aliig^balds, and white stockings, if 
with gwd kwe aoti.<m, are permismble ; but 
when a pair are haniessed, about fifteen hands 
one inch is the mo^ harmonious height; and 
blood gdloways, even eaitdier, look very well if 
the %ocgham he built for them. A singfodiorBe 
*BpDagl»m is rosentially a town carriage; taken 
into the oouiitif, it is apt to degenerate into a 
Cruelty 

The Interaatiwial jl^faihition of 18SI left m 
indelible scratch— to use the phrase of one of our 
latest mgineeta— dm #tl historyoC oarriage- 
biifldmg,«apccyiyanth»isige chM<of dieapec 
vehicl(», which i^»d roads, enboibau 
mikOaa stations, and the r^eal ofdtbe penal 
tees on thefoners of more tea ope «acrtiite> 
had oreatted. ^hegrtebuilderO,ihn«xwtoei^ 
tere thefe. Thcfomr-ai4aaddtBg^ 
fitted with loo-pails-'aaid a dom kxurtes corn- 
tixva|Moa,’Qf i|fteh the previous generation never , 
dreated, was there. Itee, was the eapaeious 
eoadiy rff digrity and state, in which Ihe high 
sheriff of a eounty meets the judges em dxouit, 


or the anahy-daughtesed duchess attends the 
]tetev«Gom<wteteaIb^. There, wasthc 
stately and elegutl lsci^uche; and there, was a 
mob ^ phaetons, dog-earts, two and four- 
wheeled, Whitechapels, Coburgs, and pony car- 
riages evmy omioeirable Tarie% «f shape 
and name. It was m 1851 ibat the eete- 
brated dothro-basket took up its position 
as a low-priced, not very clean rural resource. 
•Southampton and Berby beeame famous; and 
Out of a oottee dog-eart arose, in Netting' 
lia3^ that stemn-driven carriage manufoetory 
which now vies with tlm bmt munes in London 
lor solidity and taste. 

The rise of the four-wheeled pony phaeton— 
which has since branched off nito many varieties 
of shape and price— dates from the fallen daj^ of 
Ceorge the Fourth, when he enteed into volun- 
tary exile at the cottage near Yirginia Water. 
The king’s pemy phapton was one of the rare 
instances of good taste patronised by Ibe suthev 
of white kid breeches, %tuooo palaces, and uni- 
forms in which fi^itikig was impossible and 
denciag difficult. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer who re- 
duced the tax on lovwwheeied carriages was 
the real author of the swams of pony phaetons 
that bnumhed off and vulgarised, as the French 
say, the Ceorge the Fourth model. The 
nineteen • guinea dog-eart that never carried 
d(^s, and tiie thirty-inch wheel pony phaeton, 
were fared in the same year by the same budget. 
As a special boon to te agritwftuTal publi^ in 
a <ffirouic state of dtemxteut, the exemption 
from taxation, which had prenously been con- 
ned to the tebiSlcBS shandrydan, was extended 
to any two-wheeled carriage built for less than 
twenty pounds, provided the owner’s name 
iq^peaced in letters of a certain length and un- 
defined breadth, on theeart or gig. This bounty 
created a large orop of dog-oacts at fabulously 
low ipdoes, cmbdlished with tetters which pre- 
sented the nearest approach to length without 
breadth. The exemption has long been repealed, 
but it testeiU^ enough to make the “ cart ” on 
institution, without wMch no gentleman’s esta- 
bitehment was complete. It raised a number of in- 
gmuous adventurous wheelwrights into buildmof 
carts, who by degrees, when all one-horse sprii^d * 
vehicles were put on the same f6oting> advua^ 
to better things, broke thrg&gh the costly tradi- 
tioBS (ff Long-sere, and displayed ^atteenuity 
k varying the form and slmpe of vehicles, on 
two ite four wheels, for town and oootey use. 
These found a place and new customars in the 
Crystal Palaoe ExbikUon aad at agnooltt^ 
shows. a ‘ 

Among the uSveltins, is the/va^QBSte> be- 
loved of sursery-maids and ohiloren; it is exe^ 
tent for the ladies with sandwich-batetts and 
fites at dsver-side, where roads run handy; 
usefol te a^ouiAry race-course ; not bad at a 
pio-nte ; inffii^ddSaMe where mwch foggsire goes 
>to a st^on. The waggonette, whion one, or 
^ 0 , or fomy htwses may be harnessed to, ♦hich 
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«a.f hi»« a table k the flioBtre,«uk a knq; boot 
faoiieatb, loAaw boas eoQBBl^isfa ai a 
phaeton, must not be forgotten. The wi^gonette 
is an unprorement onthePrenoheluix-4-baactmd 
the old English break, or perhaps it is an outside 
car, Anghfied, asads aoiid on four srkeeli, and 
tumcd^outside in. The waggonette is essentially 
> a sociable carriage, otoapreheauike, and ocniTer' 
' sational, but unocukortaMe for stout middle age. 

' X/atest of all is the sociable : a light, cheap, and 
I elegant editicna. of the fiunily ccrndh. 

Befi^re the rise and fall of the cabricdet, and 
before the dog-cart, with its oonrement re- 
I oepiaclc for luggi^e, had made its way from 
j ttmdcm-drmng ankersities into pifrate fiuklies, 

I the gig, under Tarious names, as Stanhope, Whis- 
I key, Denuet, Tilbury, was both a fashionable and 
I a domestic conveyance, as may be learned from ihe 
j caricatures of the first half of this century. The 
I Stanhope form— tho be^— has survived the 
I changes of fashion. The commercial traveller’s 
I gig is almost a thing of the past. Where these 
' ambassadors still use wheels, they now generally 
go on four, not trusting their necks and parcels 
to the safety of a horse’s forc-legsr 
Public hired eaxriagesaat any rate in L(mdon, 
have closely followed tlie changes in private ve- 
hicles. As long as chariots and family coaches 
were in common use, the dreadful jingling hack- 
ney-coach and pair claimed its place upon the 
stand. The introduotion of tlie private cidiriolet 
led iu'st to that dangerous rapid high-wheeled 
cab, with its outside parch for tbe driver, un- 
mortalised by Beymur in the illustratioa of ad- 
vent ures withwhidt our readers are familiar. 
Tbe cab that cooveyed Mr. Pickwibk to Caring- 
cross is tbe ancestor of the most luxurious of 
hired swift carriages, the liansom, imported from 
Naples. The private Brougham soon fomid it* 
way into the street as a four-wheeled cab, and 
with it 8 one horse killed off the pair-horse coaches. 
While tho Brougham is a purely British inven- 
tion, the omnibus is a foreign importation. For 
some mysterious reason, tbe best onmibuses are to 
be found in Glasgow ; tbe best Hansoms, in Bir- 
mingham. Leamington forty years ago rqoioed 
in coquettish little open phaetons, drawn by 
one hearse, and ridden by boys in neat pos- 
^ tUiou costume, but, since the advent of raOroads, 
these have givefi way to the universal cab. Can 
any one erj^htm why Ireland, with a damp di- 
mat^ adhered^ to toot eccentric conveyance, the 
outside jcar, while Cornwall, with a like weeping 
sky, has for an unknown period travelled to 
market ina covered cart, calm in geukel family 
circles aCobnrg, and has informal stage-coach 
business k a beared-^ jolting one -horsed 
^ omnibBs forage^? 

It is, however, d»e to Zrdaad to admit tlud 
the janutHig««r probably first taught us the coi- 
pnbilities of a akgk horse, when baniessed ts^a 
light vejiicle. « V 

A carrii^ is like apiano as i^iSiieie of manu- 
facture. Ton oaimotktd out whether it is worto 
its price until you have useditfov sometime’. 


Faint and viuaiah hide nua^ defeats, and only an 
E^qterteaapkgethevdue^ttStoli-wock. Bribre 
HacaclMn’etimc^ a nobleman’s eoaOh xegoired to 
he as attemg as one of Fiekfm’d’s vmui. It was 
often, on journeys to or from the manor-honse, 
draws of (doughs and quf^ires. At present, 
tlm objeet snooessfaUy pursued by our hist 
vaasadactmea, is to produee the minimum of 
%htnCM with the naaaimnm of strength. The 
best a m eha m oal arrangements have been studied; 
fordgn woods have, the duty bdhg repealed, 
krgdly replaced native produce ; and the toughc-J 
and most expensive iron and steel have super- 
seded the cheaper produce of Staffordshire. 

The eoaohm^er’a wood-loft contains oak, ash, 
and elm, from trees which have lain jf» year after, 
falling, aad whkh, after I'ing cut into planks of 
varioBS thieknesses, mast remam nnusedas many 
years as they are inches thick. A certain ckss cf 
carriage-builders use green wood of any quality, 
relying <m paint to oover idl defects, not expect- 
kg or oaring to see any customer twice. There 
are some advertising kbricators of diminutive 
Broughams who are especially to be avoided. 

Besides European woods, there is also a large 
demand for mahogany and lanoe-wood from the 
Gulf of Mexico, Quebec pine, inreb and ash from 
Canada, tulip-wood and hickory from the United 
Btates. Tbi^e, for the moat put, are out ready 
for use by steam saws before going kto tbe hands 
of tlie ocmchbuilder. 

The first step for tiie consintetion of, say a 
Brougham, is to make a chalk drawkg on ahriok 
wall, of the same size. On this demgn depmds 
the style of the oaxria^. Bcnne bikers arc 
happy or xinhippy k designing novelties ; others 
have a traditkmal design, a certun char^tmistie 
otttlke, from which they will on no consideration 
def art. Tbe next step is to make patterns of 
tbe various ports. In first-class foctories, each 
skilled woiknmn ke bedn apprenticed to, a^ fol- 
lows tttly one bcauch of,dhe trade- The leading 
workmen k wood are body-makets, eartiage- 
builden, wbeders, and joiners— all highly skilled 
tttisans, as may im judged from the foct that a 
obest of their tools is worth as much as thirty 
pounds. 

The framework is sawn out of Engbs]} oak. 
The pieces, when out by the band-saws, are*’ 
work^ ep, rabbeted, and grooved to receive the 
panels, and thus a dbeletmr is .raisto ready iox 
the smith aad fitter, who, taking mild steel oc 
bmaogmunta in«,«fotge and fit a .stiff plate 
along the kside cart^ttom fivunewock, foltbw- 
kg the vnriens ourves, and bolted on ao as to 
form a sort of backbone to tbe eatriage, which 
tabes tbe of the pemk:— tmiversidly the 
foarnktion of fonr-whefeltti oania^ before the 
general adoption ican and steel 

Tbe frame » then tsovered with thingawdr 
of mahogany, blotdced, eanvased, and the whole 
i^unded off fiJUx a for ooats of griming, the 
upper part is ooveredwith the sxk of an ox, 
pulled over wet. This tightens itself k (frying, 
aad makm the whole oonstxueotioa as tont as 
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n drom-tiead, tlie joiuts impcmoM to tain, and 
nnafPected by the extremes of heat or cold. 
Meanwhile the oatriage-maker,*’ the technical 
name of the artisan who makes the underworks, 
arranges tlie parts to which the springs and axles 
are bolted, so that the body Caay hang square and 
turn evenlj’ with the horses, on the fore-carriage. 
Tlie coachsniiih arid spring-maker have also been 
at work arranging the springs, the length and 
strength of which must be nicely calculated to 
the w eight efemated to bo carried. The ends 
of these springs arc filled with india-rubber, to 
make the carnage run lightly and softly. 

The best modem wheels arc on the American 
plan of two segments, instead of several short 
»cnrvcs. These, thanks to Mr. Bessemer, arc 
bound witii steel .es, and when bushed and 
fitted <ylh Collmge’s excellent wrought-iron 
axle-boxes, are ready to run a thousand miles. 
In the shafts of four-wheeled carriages the 
greatest modem improvement is the substitution 
of wrought-iron hollow tubes for wood. The 
iron shafts are mneh stronger, and cannot^ 
under any circumstances, injure the horse by 
splintering. They can also, without ,los3 of 
stiTHgtli, be made to assume the most graceful 
cuiwes. • 

The carris^— call it a Brougham--all the 
minor metal-work, being fitted, is now ready to 
be turned over to the painters and trimmers. 

The wood-work inlended to be varnished is 
*' primed,” then “filled up" with a coarse 
metallic substance, and tW rubbed down 
with prunice-stone and water, to obtain the 
beautiful enamelled surface which forms the 
foundation for the colour and varnishes of the 
resplendent panels. On this foundation in a 
first-class Brougham, a builder who cares for liis 
reputation will lay twenty-four coats of paint 
and varnish, and flat down each ; therefore the 
operation canuot be Hurried, and time is an 
element in producing i. well-made, well-finished 
carriage, which no expense can supersede. 
Herald painter puts in the owner’s crest or 
monogram before the last coat of varnish is 
laid on. 

Improvements in glass mannfactorc have made 
^plat^gl'iss carriage windows universal, andeir- 
' cglar fronted Broughams possible : while lamps 
are much indebted to patent candle-makers for 
their convenience and brilliancy. When finished, 
although the l^t workmanslup and the best 
materials of every kind have 'been empltqred, and 
tlm greatest pains tokent & evei^ detail, unless 
the manufacturer have the gift of style and taste, 
theworkmaybeafailnre. A good carriage should 
comfeiSc the elements of strength, %k.tne8s, ease 
and gracefulness, harmonious forms and colours, 
and should roU smoothly and silfarUy along. To 
taste is a matter of fashion. The gilt 
ehariot of the City Sheriff was the height of 
'' ’^lion in thg days of the great Lord OhesterficM.^ 
he present day, “severe elegance” adueres 
e gnsalest success. 

The carriage ready fortraveUing, is incomplete I 


without a horse or horses, harness, and a conch* 
man; but these require and de^rve another 
chapter. 


ABOARD THE PBOMISBD LAND. 

Thb “good ship” Promised Land really de- 
served that praise. She was new, had made 
only one voyage, in a remaiknbly short space of 
time, was copper-fastened, two hundred tons 
burden, was of course registered A 1 at Lloyd’s, 
and was now loading at the St. Winifred’s 
Docks. Many h^ read the enticing and almost 
appetising advertisement, which had been in the 
Times for many days, under heading of “ Steam 
to the Braails,” of the “ spacious poop and after- 
decks,” the “ airy and wcU-ventilaled saloons,” 
and the decks “flush from end to end, and 
offering an agreeable and uuobsi meted pro- 
menade,” of the su^rgeon, who was “experi- 
enced,” of the “ firc-annihilator,” whidi was in- 
fallible, of the " walcr-condensing apparatus,” 
and, above all, of that “Favourite” Captain, 
Bobert Magr^r, who was “ so well known on 
the American station.” This collection of nauti- 
cal blessings irresistibly induced me, when ap- 
pointed engineer for surveying a new line of 
railway in the Brazils, to clioosc the new 
“ barque-rigged liner,” the Promised Land, and 
her Favourite Captain, Bnbcrt Magregor. 

It was a long time, however, before the load- 
ing was done, and the ship ready to drop doiru 
the river. Meanwhile, the collected induce- 
ments liad Lad a favourable impression on 
others besides myself, and on making some last 
inquiries at the office before sailing, I found that 
nearly all the bertha had been taken up, and 
that we were to sail with a full corajdement of 
passengers and cargo. This was a very agree- 
able prospect ; for to a good sailor, and bi fore 
the novelty has worn off, a voyage is one of Ihe 
pleas^test incidents in life. At last a .sort of 
mliimdaling notice appeared, quite different 
from the alluring tone of previous invitations • 
all must be on board by a certain Thuisday, and 
by a certain hour, ^themise deposit, passage- 
money, everything, would be forfeited. When 
I punctually obeyed this mandate, sailors were 
getting in casks»of water, putting last touches 
to the rigging, and shippinji new, sails that looked 
like nautical table-linen, ^hc sun was shining, 
and there were Lascars and fpreign sailors 
in red jackets. The chatter of tongues' was 
very loud, and the whole had a Neapolitan 
air. Above, on the paddle-box, was Captain 
Magregor, that Favourite Captain, a surprisingly 
yonng man for a Favourite Captain, but of a 
stout bluff build, with sindy hair, and large fair 
face, and a very licotch accent, in which he gave 
his orders. He seemed a good man of business. 
We knew nothing of bis seamanship then. 
Firm, sl^df, and with a practical roughness, 
by his exers'ons averybody and everything uas 
got on board? find by ten o’clock, a passenger, 
who Itad already become nautical, came into 
tffiC saloon to announce that we were going to 
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''haul out** of dock* To half an hour we 
hauled out and were, gofnjf dowti.tbe river. 

Tliufc was rather a aisinal first meeting of all 
the passengers in the saloon* There was 
an air of troablc on most feces, and every 
one was coming in and out uneasily of the 
little cellars, which were called state-rooms, 
** blocking** their hats as they did so. The 
lamps were lighted, and looked yellow and 
sickly enough, and were already swir^ng and 
‘burning** as the vessel moved. I looked 
round and’saw a good many of the passengers. 
There^i^as a Spanishdodcing actress, a wife or 
two of a consul, two or three commercial 
travellers, a couple of officers and their wives, 
some I^renchmen, some Germans— with, in fact, 
the almost unvaxybg elements which make up 
the complement of a packet bound on a long 
voyage. One gentleman I particularly noticed, 
who was taking supper with great relish by him- 
self. He had come on board early, had esta- 
blished lumself early in ofie of the best cabins, 
and had put everything he wanted in its 
proper place/* When nearly every one was 
like a moody and troubled spirit, going up 
on deck and coming down agaitt, and poking 
into wrong cabins, and lurching over unseen 
trunks aud packages, ne was perfectly and 
calmly at home. By eleven o’clock he had 
finished his supper, had read the evening paper 
tbrongh by a wax-candle, as ho would Lave 
done at his club, and had gone comfortably to 
bed. This gentleman’s name I was curious 
enough to inquire, and found it was Colter, a 
Chancery barrister in fair practice, who had 
been ordered a long sea voyage to strengthen 
his cheat, and enable him the better to direct 
his voice at their *‘L*dships/* 

I was a fair sailor too, and had done many long 
voyages ; but was not so much at home as the 
Cliaiicery barrister. ^ I was painfully sensible of 
the discomforts of this way of travelling from the 
first, and awoke several times ; once, indeed, by 
the vessers stopping, and by that pattering of 
feet which follows on a vessel stopping, and 
with some shouting. After a few minutes, bow* 
ever, wx moved on again, and I fell asleep. 

In the morning we were tossing about in the 
Channel, The sea was like melted aluminium, 
dull and angry, and the barque-rig^d liner** 

' rode heaving and lurchbg. iflready the bulk of 
the passengers^ were in their misery, to the 
music of the “liisbi* of the waters, 4nd the 
straining and" creifking of the inside timbers. 
It ^Yas a dark day too, w"as raining on deck, 
and only a bare half do25en appeared at break- 
fast. Captain Eobert Magregor came down 
liimself, and sat at the head. “ Stiff bit of 
weather to begin with,** he said, cheqrfully j 
“alw^ays the better, thcfligli, foiimy passengers; 
they get into it\t once, aud have it all oyer, 
I V isli wc had a good storm at once, to try this 
vessel. She’d stand anythi; 
where. Built under my own 
The Chancery barrister wai 
picking out the best bits of 
egga^with his fork. I saw 



r^fi^urse there, 
broiled ham and 
him well Talb 


thin, with a yellowish face,, and *‘thin hair be* 
sprinkled spare.*’ “ Captain/* he said, abruptly, 
“what was the stoppage last night P It awoke 
tne. Somewhere off Gravesend, eh ?*** 

Yes/* said the captain, “ off Gravesend it 
was—- a small hooker came alongside with two 
'passen^rs. We imarly ran ’em down-; serve 
ri^it, lob. Pretty thing, stopping a vessel 
in her course ! And only the^agent would have 
been making a row, and talking of the company, 
and perhaps stop the passa{>e*mon^ out of rny 
salary, I’a have let ’em shout tul they wxrc 
hoarse/’ 

“And now, captain,” said the barrister, but- 
tering toast, with a rasping, crackling sound, 

“ wliat were they like — men, women, or 
children P” ^ * 

“ A woman, sir— -a lady, I suppose, wc must 
call her,” the captain said, with disgust. “ Nice 
thing, isn’t it, ladies coming out in hookers to 
stop mail-papkels on the high seas ?” 

“ And where is she now r” said the barrister, 
eating a fresh egg. “Breakfast in berth, oh ?” 

“I suppose so,” said Captain Magregor, 
angrily. “Of course, she’s sick. By Jove, 
the wind’s freshening again,” he said, rising; 
“this i^the style of tlxing. It looks like a ^ood 
storm before night.” 

I was left with Mr. Colter, who smd : “ What 
we would call, in an address to a jury, a rude 
son of Neptune, a hardy son of Ocean, eli, sir?” 

“ That man,” I said, “ doesn’t care for a single 
thing else in the world but his profession — a 
true mariner/* 

“ I don’t know that at all. I want him to 
contradict me. I should say he is undeve- 
loped — that he has not had opportunity. For he 
is surprisingly young, you remark, thougli built 
upon old lines. The fact is, we can’t say that 
he might not break out in any new direction, if 
the opening came. Now, lor a cigar upon 
deck.” 

All that day the weather freshened ; by 
dinner-time it was almort a storm, aud we had 
less company at the table than even at breakfast. 
Captain Magregor was in great delight. His 
eye kindled"; “After all,” he said, “what is 
there in tlie world to the sea ! It is everything 
to me : father, mother, wufe, and lover, llcn/s 
her iiealth, gentlemen ! ' Would you as 
much for your paofessiqns ?” ^ • 

“Certainly not,” said Mi*. Goiter, shortly, 

“ Even if I felt it, I would not.”^ 

This all went on for a couple of days, when 
things began to mc^d. The siorni abated alto- 
gether; and one nfcgniiig we arose to Mic 
smoothest and most lovely weather that could 
be conoeivei The sea was as blue and smooth 
as the Moditerrauean at Genoa. The pas.^ugers 
came crawuag out of their burrows, with mise- 
rable feces, but with i|ome hope. 1?liey plucked 
up wonderfully, as some one i%marked. In 
fact, at the breakfast-table, all but somffTftii:-*** 
dreu wore assembled. The captain was at the 
tiead, a little down at the loss o< his stbnny 
weather, and I and Mr. Colter near him. 

* “We are all here?” said the barrister; “a 
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differeHoe to the first tUgti eltf % the way, 
Webb’s the Gravesend f She that woke 
us up out of (me ateep-rJ^ iaptaiaf^ 

The captain gi^y that he did not 

know. 

“ Yon ehtmid hive ali yqpr passehg^ here, 
captain.' ICp excuse such a morning aa thiis. 
No breakfasting ii^b^^-k berth, I mean— it’s 
bad for the mofste of tlfiS ship ” 

The Scotch captain shook himself at this. 

“ We’ll hare none o’ that aboard. No favour 
or exceptions. Here, steward ! You’re not to 
take in breakfast to any one — d’ye hear ?” 

“ No, sir. Only that lady in No. 20." 

“Has sire been ill?’’ 

**No, sir, the stewardess says. She had 
dinner yesterday there, and tea and breakfast 
ever since she came aboard.’’ 

The captain almost leaped up with anger. 

“ This 18 outrageous. My orders defied by any 
woman. Lady or woman, it’s aH one. I’ll 
have the same dfacipline for all. That’s logic, 
Mr. Colter." 

' “ And good logic, too,’’ said that gentleman. 

“ Ay, ay. The sliip before everything. And 
sec, steward. TeU timt lady — what’s her 
name ? ’’ 

“ Mrs. Arlington, sir.’’ 

Mr, Colter, at hearin|r this name, started. 
Arlington f" he said, “ Are you sure ?” 

" Why,” said the ceqitsin, “ what's there in 
itP* 

Mr. Colter seemed to be ashamed of having 
started or shown surprise. 

“Nothing,’’ he said. “There’s a leading 
case, you know — Arlington and Hooker — very 
ncarfy the same point as the rule in Shelley’s 
case, but cut down a good deal, you know.” 

“ Well, tell Mrs. Arlington she must be here 
for dinner or go without any. That’s blunt ; 
but it’s the fact and truth.” 

The captain went on deck. 

“Now,” said Mr. Colter to me, “why shrfhld 
that lady, whohas come dn board inanexceptional 
manner, and who has not been in the least ill (as, 
indeed, 1 found out in a very odd way, for 1 
saw her reflected in tire little skylight of my 
berth, and rcachng and working all through the 
storm) — why shouldn’t she come in and take 
^ her nvMds with us— eh P" 

Well, I never thon^t of it in that way,” I 
said. • i 

At d^er that day — the fine weather still 
continuing^all the passengers were assembled, 
except one. Just as the coders were taken off, 
a little rustle was hoards' and a taU, graceful 
lady stood at the door, looking down to long 
table as if for a place. She was very neatly 
cut •ovtc of to great human material-»-slight 
—was in a^ purple' silk— had a very small 
face and feaimes — soft hair, with a tmy cap. 


seemed aunost as shy as a girl, and about 
two-ahd-lhirty years ef age. The lawyer got 
up, and, with much bustle, caused room to be 
made for hef opposite— near to captain— who' 
shook himself imgiily Rke a Newfoundland dog. 

“Expect every one to be in time on board 


the Promfeed Land,” Ire said, roughly. “ Can’t 
allow any eating and drinking m the cabins. So 
I hope, xn futuie, ma’am——’’ 

She was quite composed, and answered him 
with a soft voice: “I beg pardon, indeed. 
Captain Magre^. 1 did not know the rules 
— mdeed, no. But in future yon will find me 
to most obedient oi all your ^sengers.” 

"Well, I hope 90,” he said, “Get this lady 
some soup." 

' The barrister, who had his eye on her all tliis 
tim& said to her graeionak, 

" Hope you have not suffered daring to f Ough 
weather.” 

She answered softly, and with an expression 
d pain, 

.“I tdways suffer. I am almost always a 
martyr.” 

‘ " Why,” said the Scotch captain, " we know 
that you weren’t ill daring the storm, for you 
had your meals in regjjlarJy, and this gentleman 
Irere saw you sitting up, reflected in some 
way on Ins skylight, reading away when it was 
blowing great guns. Now P” 

She raised her eyes fium her plate, and 
turned them uteadily on the barrister. He 
helped himself to wme-every coolly. 

"You are determined to be hard on poor me. 
Captain Magregor,” she said. “I did not say 
that 1 trar sick, but that I was almost alteap 
sick. ' I will evmi appeal to that gentleman wno 
[used reflectors to see how I employed my 
time." 

The barrister laughed. “ That’s putting it 
very strongly apinst me. But if I had ^d 
suclx a reflector the other night, when our vessel 
was stopped, and mysterious passengers came 
on board, that worud be worth something. 
What do you say, captain P” 

“ I say it was a thing I wouldn’t do again, 
for this lady or for any lady.” 

Again her eyes were studying the barrister 
I very carefully. Then she turned to the cap- 
lain 

" Must I beg pardon again ? My offenees seem 
to be increasing every moment. 1 was always 
told that ladies on board were turned into god- 
desses — could rule and dictate — and that gaUant 
seamen were only too proud to pat their heads 
at their feet. When we made a voyirge from 
India, in a Queen’s ship, we found it so. 
But 1 suppose there is a ^ffei^nce in the ser- 
vice. The captain was like a knight of King 
Arthur’s, and yet one of thfi bravest and^best 
seamen in the navy.” 

Our captain coloured up, but could not say 
anything. Tire barrister said, suddienly, as if 
patting a question : - 

“ You were coming heme frwn foreign ser- 
vice— you and year husBsnd P" , 

She almost started, hreked ai him, then an- 
swered steadily with her wonderful eyes on 
Mm: ^ 

Well, yi^s, stwpodng we were?” . 

"Oh, certdlalji.” said he, with grear polite- 
ness ; “ I have no right to put inquisitive ques- 
‘tions.” 
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" No more,” slie 8&id,mt]ia firm simle, "than 
you hare to co^trittct tiroec roflectors cfif yours. 
Even my eneniy ^c, Captain Ma^egor, 
•vrouldn't resort to tlmt.” 

The captain was moody. 

“ I’ou should say, ma’am, a emtam of a 
Quccnis ship ; which, thank God, this is not. 
We hare our own ways here ; we don’t want to 
take pattern by Queen’s ships. A Queen’s ship, 
ma’am, I can tell you, would not stop as I was 
fool enough to do the other night.” 

“ No, indeed,” said she, softly ; " such kind- 
ness (fcild not be exiiected evi^ day.” 

“ It must have been very perilous,” continued 
the barrister, addressiug her, “ that coming on 
board in an open boat on a rough night. It 
required great courage,” he said; looking round 
with a smile, “or great pressure and ne- 
cessity. From Gravesend, I think you said,” 
he repeated. 

“ SuppMe it Gravesend,” she answered, 
with a smile which was not a smile of pleasure. 
“ Would you like to hear,” she went on, oaknly, 
“ my birthplace, names of relatious, age next 
birthday, and other particulars according to a 
census paper?” • 

The barrister put no kis hands to his face. 

“ Serve me right,” he said ; “ a capital hit — 
well sent home, too." 

“Ah!” said she, laughing, "I wish to hit 
nobody, provided they do not hit me.” 

“At any rate,” said the barrister, “I have 
got a lesson.” 

_ But I don’t think he bad. For at tea that 
night he came up to the table laughing. 
"Look here,” he said, “I am incorrigible. 
I belong to the law. So that is my excuse. 
You know the challenge you gave me about a 
census paper ? Well, 1 have Ireen working my 
head ever since, as I should do £d a brief for the 
Vice-Chancellor to-morrow morning. May I tell 
you what I have found, provided I tell youhow P” 

The faintest flush of uneasiness passed over 
that piquant face, but she hid it by settingsback 
the little cap. “ Do as you please,” she said, 
with a smile. “You know 1 am helpless. 
Captain Magregor here, who I tho«|^t would 
be my protector, is turned against me j so every- 
body is privileged.” 

, “ No, no,” said he, vaguely^. " It is you who 

” weut against me about the Queen’s ship.” 

“ The dirtiest, ugliest thing that ever sailed,” 
she said; "badly nimaged-^badly handled, 1 
think you ealfi it.'"* , 

“ Yes,” said he, “ that’s the word. Not kept 
so clean as this, 1*11 swear.” 

“ No, no, indeed,” she said. 

“Well, that’s something,” he said. “Now, 
what are this gentleman’s discoveries ?” 
u "First,” sniiiMr. CSltor, “jwn are marriad, 
madain, or were married, and your husband’s 
name is Cbaries H. Arlington—a captain in her 
Majesty’s 90 th Regiment of !^t, statioi^d 

She Almost started out of nfdt, a strange 
wildness came into her eyes, with a da sh of 
fury, as she bent over to the barrister. • 
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“What do you mean?” she jaid, in a thkjfc 
voice. Every one had been listeniag, and now | 
turned to eneh other with snrprhse iti^.. wonder. 

I In a moment her &ee had dmnged. 1^ had 
burst into tears, and with her handkerchief to 
her face, she jnst littered the wordi, “He is 
dead! how nnkmdr’ snd ioated away out ^ 
the saloon. . 

Many reproachful eye* wea'e turned on the 
barrister. 

“Come, I saj, Mt. Colter,” saiithe captain, 
who had looked after Iwr with much compassion, 

" this going is a little too far, I think, A help- 
less woman is no mateh for a dever lawyer. It 
ain’t equal, you know. Fopr soul !” 

“’Pon my word,” said the eager barrister, 

“I meant notliing^I really did not. It warn * 
a mere chance shot. 1 knew her name was 
Arlington. So I looked in tm Army LJpt.” 

The next morning when the wind had again 
freshened, I went up very early npou deck. 

It was a cool delicious mwning, and the vessel 
was bending through the waves with a sliarp 
breezy decision that is always very acceptable 
It was about seven, and 1 was sure I should 
have the deck ah to myself; but, to my 
surprise, there was the captain leaning against 
the mainmast, with a lady in a little hood 
talking to him. I knew both hood and lady. ' 
Presently they began to walk about, and the 
obtain pointed ont this "stay” and that rope. 

In all these things she seemed to take an eager 
interest, and, I could see, was asking all sorts 
of questions, which, he answered very readily, 
and with great alacrity and pleasure. Then he 
came towards me and explamod the compasses, 
and then she went to the very end of the vessel, 
whore she stood up on the forecastle in the 
breeze, and looked down on the hissing waters 
.with more courage than, perhaps, I could have 
done, and looked like a statue. I was le ming 
on the side of the vessel looking at her in this 
attitude, when I heard; a voice close at my ear ; 

“ A fine morning.” If was Mr. Colter, the 
barrister. 

“ I thought we should have the deck nearly 
to ourselves,” he said, and walked down to- 
wards the pair at the end. When the lady saw j 

him coming, she jumped down. She said no- i 

thing to him beyond “ Good morning j” laj^. that ^ ; I 
was said with an air of defiance. , * i 

That day the luggage " wanteAon the voyage” 
was to be got up — a graind cej^monial of un- 
packing fca: passraigers, and a remarkably busy 
and amusing scenes Every one got uphis trunk, 
and got out things whvh lie could not or would 
not want. Still it was mi amusement; and even 
playthings are welcome upon a voyage. Every 
onp was jplockiug and unpacking, cveh. the 
great Chancery barrister, Mr. Colter, Q.C. 

At dinner we were all in grei^%pirits. The 
captain had given ohaupagne, wmeh was muc^ 
enjoyed by the lady who sat near hiffl?’TiIer 
eyes began to sparkle, and she talked very plea- 
’santly and with great ammatioa. 1 noticed that 
Captain Magregor listened with extraordinary 
fattention to everything she said, spoke very 
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little liiinself, not even a word about bis bclorcd 
sliip. 

" We deserve tbia,” said tUe barrister, gaily, 
" after our bard tren^ to<day. Excellent wine 
it is.” 

“ You sbeald drink, Mr^, Colter, to our full 
and perfect recoaciliatifm ; tuid promise, over 
Captain Hagregor’s capital champagne, so 
kindly given, never to offend me any more. You 
must get rid of your animosity to me. Will 
you promise I” 

“Certainly,” be answered, merrily, “with all 
my heart. I am deeply penitent. 1 feel as if 
I had committed contempt of court^ and bad 
been told to attend at the sitting of his lordship 
to-morrow. Indeed, bow could I feel anything 
*but cordiabgood will to a person about whom ' 
am beginning gradually to know everything.” 

“ Knojv everytbii^ P” she said, a frown coming 
on her forehead. “ You are beginning again. 
Now, 1 warn you !” . 

“ Yes,” said he, " but we have not drank our 
cliampagne together yet. It is really the oddest 
thing. There must be some mysterious relation 
between us, for these tliinp force themselves on 
me. Now to-day, at the luggage, I found out 
your house and street !” * 

" Champagne, ma’am ?” said the waiter. 
“Nm” slic said, fiercely, “ I’ll not drink with 
you. I’ll have no reconciliation.” 

“ Pray hear me first,” he said. “ Stay a mo- 
ment, waiter. I saw a portmanteau swung up 
rather roughly (by the way, captain, a hint to 
your fellows wonla be no harm, they are only 
too willing), wlien the side grazed against the 
hold, and half tore off a card. I saw it wouldn’t 
slay on a minute, and it ally with the best inten- 
tions, though you won’t credit it, took it off’. 
On the face was your name, Mrs. Arlington, 
written in a vc^ pretty hand. On the back was, 
‘To l o left at Captain Arlington’s, Grove Villa, 
Chat flam. Seven and sixpence to pay. 11/0/63.’ 
(You know the odd way they write that.) The 
very day before our v6ss*el sailed. Obviously the 
trunk-maker’s bill for a lock or repairs.” 

She almost ground her teeth, and the wine 
shook in her hand. 

“ Yon will not stop till you get a lesson,” she 
said, grimly. “I am not a woman to let myself 
be pwscCuled. I can do nothing myself ; but 
if. 1 ask other gentlemen” — and she looked at 
Captain Magrivor— -“ I am sure they will help 
me. Perliaps ibo next thing you will tell us at 
dinner, that you have opened my little trunk, 
and searched it.” 

“ 1 think,” said Oaptau! Magregor, who had 
been appealed to, “you might let this lady’s 
affair^ alone. If we nave barristers aboard, 1 
do^t W why we need have barrist^srs’ ways, 
now, as captain of this craft, I tell you 
^.TQolter. 1 won’t have it. 1 have 
y here, and 1 must require you to give 
ing into this lad/s business, or looking 
tranks and that sort of thing. 

^ ookedr to her, whose eyes turned to him* 
speechless gratitude. There was a silenoe. 

1 . , the table heard that speech. Mr. Colterl 



drank a little wine, then called in a clear voice 
to a ^ntleman a few places from him : 

“Mr. Wilson! you wore next me to-day 
when a portmanteau came out of the hold with 
a card hanging to it. Would that card have 
dropped off at a touch P” 

“ At a foueb,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“ Did I save it from dropping back idto the 
hold?” 

“ You did,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“ W}io was it first perceived that there was 
writing on the back ?” 

“I did, certainly,” said Mr. Wilsoft.* “In 
fact, I remarked it as the trunk came up.” 

" Tliere !” said Mr. Colter, calmly. “ So 
much for looking into this lady’s tranks. As for 
my remark yesterday about the husband of this 
lady, I looked, out of the merest idle curio- 
sity, to sec his rank and regiment, in an Army 
List 

“ An Army List 1” she repeated, starting. 

“ Yes,” he went on. " An Army List «/' 
present month, and this is only the seventeenth, 
and I found him there. But that, of course, must 
be a prlnler’s error (these things are edited so 
carclesslyh for I think we understood you to 
say your husband is noji alive P” 

“ Never,” she answered, excitedly, “ I said 
I was afraid he might bo dead or dying, as I 
left him very ill.” 

"Then I mistook,” he went on. “ Now, that 
being so, 1 appeal to the company whether our 
excellent captain has not travelled a little be- 
yond what is proper, in the way he has spoken 
to me. lleally it seems to me a little unwar- 
rantable ! and if I was one of your people with 
a grievanoe, and were to bring the matter offi- 
cially before my friend Sir Charles Eobinson, 
chairman of the company, he might look at it 
rather seriously. Now, I put it to our cap- 
tain, a brave man, and one of the best seamen 
going, whether he has not been a little rough 
with me to-day.” 

Tix3 captain coloured. 

“Well,” said he, “perhaps I spoke too 
strongly, and perhaps youarcnglit, Mr. Colter. 
You know It have great responsibility.” 

The look of anger end qontcnuit the lady gave 
him was beyond description. She rose at once. 

“ I see you have deserted me,” she said, in a 
whisper, to the chptain. “Well, so be it. I*ff 
shall go ou deck, and make the Irind and the sea 
my friends. They, indeedf are faithful.” 

And she passed out. In*aboat ten mieutes 
the captain followed her. 

Very soon the curiosity of the passengers had 
been excited about, this lady and her doings ; 
and I could see that the barnslcr’s little speech 
had produced a marked impression. Some of 
the gentlemen Iiuok hdt hut the ladies 
were, to a lady, against her. ^ 

The barrister was very pleasant on the subjeoi 
“ I hav\^t so into the habit of putting this 
and that t^th*,” he said, “that really I 
can’t help s^oKjaiing, and following put my 
speculations in this way. Now, lady, 
tiiough I really may be putting myself in bodily 
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risk (for who knows how she may turn out P 
and she giyes me such wicked looks)) is really 
quite like a ehild’s puzsle to me ; and positively 
1 must put it together suacessfdlly before the 
vo^rnge is out/* 

There was a rustle behind uS) and she was 
standing at the top of the table* She had heard 
him. dWe was tlic same twitch of vexation in 
her mouth. 

“ No warning/* she said, with a smile, will 
do you good* Take care ; other people may be 
fond of puzzles too.** 

‘‘Nothing can be fairer,** he said, laughing* 

He vPlis walking on deck that evening, when 
I saw her come up to him with a very sad and 
bewitching face* I could hear her low voice 
almost pleading. As I passed close by I heard 
her say sometlnng about — 

“ Oh, so clever ! with such a reputation as 
you !** 

To which he replied, 

“Oh, nonsense* You «iever heard of my 
name before, unless you had been reading con- 
veyances ana deeds all yqur life No, no. 

The next thing we heard was that the captain 
had given up his own private jabin to the 
strange lady. She had come on board late, and 
had to put up with the®worst accommodation. 
This inflamed all the ladies Still more, but more 
particularly Mr. Colter, wlio said it was “an 
instance of singular partiality.** Thai very day 
we saw an English brig beadng down on us 
with a signal of distress" flying. This was wel- 
come news to the passengers, and brought every 
one up from bdow^ with glasses, to share in the 
excitement. We slackened speed and let her 
come near. It turned out, aher all, that she 
was only “ short of water,’* wdiich created quite 
an ill -feeling against the brig, and sent down 
most of the passengers in disgust. The c6.ptain 
came aboard our vessel in his long boat, and 
was presently surrounded by a group asking 
him all manner of questions, which provided a 
great subject of discussion at dinner that^ay. 
After dinner, Mr, CoHer said in his gay way, 

“ Wliile you were all talking to the captain, 1 
got liold of the stewai-cl, and securcdji couple of 
English newspapers. Wliat^do you say to that? 

I suppose no one ever thought of that ; though 
there is not much news, except — except — in- 

^decd ** and lie kept lookiug up ana down 

the columns, si^rcliing for his bit of news, 

“ one of the usual dtjeadful murders,’* he said. 
“Where is it r . 

As •he spoke, I was hiadc to look up by an 
angry and impatient rustle opposite, and there 
saw the eyes of the lady fixed on him with such 
an expression of mixed terror and agony, that 1 
was really startled. 

“ At Chatham, I think it was,” he said : “ near 
to your part of t%c world. So fbu had a lucky 
escape, Mrs, Arlington/^ 

Sne was growing pale and red by turns, her 
hands were graspmg the tabi^ wi%ii clutch^, i 
nnd she fcalf rose to go, 

“ Ah, here it is !” i 


He did not affect to aee her, but I saw him 
steal a look at her. 

“Why, you arc not welh’* said Captain'^ 
Magregor. “ Take my arm, and come on deck.** 
“ You won't wait to hear the exciting details ?” 
said Mr. Colter. “ Why, I declare, it*s not at 
Chatham, after all. ft was at Portsmouth. Yes, 
at Portsmouth. How stupid of me.** 

A curious expression of relief came into her 
face. “ It was only for a moment,** she said. 

“ You know my poor husband is lying ill there, 
and these things happen so oftep,^*^ 


“ Ah, here it is !’* 

“ Whnt do vou mean by this she said. 


and these things happen so often, **• 

“ Ah, I see/* said the captain. 

“ Was the murderer a sei'geant-^ne Ridley ?** 
asked a passenger. 

“ Yes ! God bless me, yes f** said Mr. Colter. 

“ How did you find that out ?** ^ 

“Why, that all happen^ befofe wc left* 
England. I read it in the Times a week before. 
The fellow must be hanged by this time.** 

“Well, well/* -said Mr. Colter, laying down 
his paper, “after that, I give it all up. I am 
getting stupid. I may retire from the profes- 
sion.*’ 

The correcting passenger laughed and re- 
ceived a step in rank on the spot, in respect, from 
his fellojv-passengers. 

Meanwliilc our captain never abated in his 
attentions to the lady, tliough he grew more 
gloomy and moody eveiy day. He had lost all 
his enthusiasm for his snip, and never talked of 
her in a boastful and affectionate way. On the 
other hand, carrying out his view of studying 
everything that came in his way, Mr. Colter had 
latterly taken great interest in the ship, and all j 
about her, “just to fill in the time/* he said. 
Every day at noon, when the observations were 
taken, he was careful to assist, and picked up the 
outlines of navigation in a very short time. Even 
the mate pronounced that he*d work the reckon- 
ing “afore to-morrow next day.” This was 
always lus wa)’’, Mr. Colter said, “ bccaiise,” \w 
addq^, “ who Iknow's but^ navigation case migdit 
be briefed to mo P Liist year I had a dyeing 
case, and I made up all the chemicals in a week/’ 
By-and-by the mate’s prophecy actually came i 
true, and Mr. Colter worked out the ship’s 
reckoning for himself in a very satisfactory way . 

Tiie next day a great dark steamer, homeward- 
bound, came in siglit, which the captain, eagerly 
getting his glass, and making t he lady wlidTSt ood • 
near him look at, pronounced tq be one of th’fe 
Canard vessels. As it drew near, all tlie passen- 
gers got out their letters, whiclf, after a short 
parleys were sent onboard; and it steamed away 
out of sight. This a r^l incident, and | 
talked over eagerly anc? noisily at diuiicr. Mr. j 
Colter, to whom the cantaiu was very cool and vci 
very submissive since their little discussion^ quite 
taknig the tead. “ Such a mail as went on board/* 
he said; “all of us wrrtii^home to oua fathers and 
mothers, daughters, wives, and b»shands. By 
the way/* he went ou gaily, aud with his 
the laify, “ I didn’t see you give a contribution, 
not a line, to .that poor hustmd in tjiie barracks 
at home, sitting iu his bare room^ coming back 
6-om their dull mess/* 
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She oolourod, aad again tfeat fiewse ccoitortion ship, as Mr. Coltersaid. This eighth day was re- 
of impatience came into her face. “How do markablyane, with a bright sun out, and the one 
you know P” she eaid. “Is the next thing to bo or two always siek passengers came creeping out | 
that I am to Show jott All my letters before I of their berths to get a little foesh air and sun. | 
post them ‘ . Poor souls ! Every one was happy, but the only ] ! 

“ God forbid,” Lb ^wered, laughing, “ if I ourious thing was the behaviour of the captain, i j 
had to read or lodk -ai ladi^b’ long letters. No. who sdl the day Imag had his powerful double- j j 
no, Mrs. Arlington, oidy, as I always tell you, glasses to his eyes searching the horiaon.far and | | 
you are ^ite »■ stddy to me.” fie laughed near. This at first was not attended to ; but, as j i 
again. “ But Aome now,” he went on, half he continued anxiously at this all the day, even ;i 
ad(ibes$ing those new him, “ I did remark liiat sending men to the mast-head, and keeping a 1 1 
Mrs. Arlingfon missed the post, or did not know little boy there till he neai'ly fell off, people jj 
there was a mail going, and thus lost such an began to wonder, and then to a^. The first to ,! 
opportunity of writing to her husband. It was take uotioe was Mr. Colter ; “ Not loSluug for 1 1 ^ 
vejw unlucky.” land, surely ?” he said, with a smde. “linnilc j; 

Some of the passengers looked one at the up a reckoning with the mate, and wc are in | j 
a other, for by this time-— and really in part owing latitude so and so.” j | 

to these bmts of the barrister— a sort of mys- The captain answered him roughly ; “ I cun j 
teiy of suspicion began to get among them look through my glasses, I suppose, without j 
about this lady. There was nothing to do, having to give an account of myself, Mr. ColterP 
monotony was beginning to set in, so that even We leave our witness-boxes at home on board 
a little suspicion was wmcome. This little fact, this ship.” And wwlked away down to the 
therefore, started so innocently by Mr. Colter, cabin to the lady; then came up, and spoke 
was taken up readily, and speculated over very to the man at the wheel. It was now about 
often. And the looKs of fury and secret hostility five o’clock, and tinte for dinner. Mr. Colter, 
that naturally came into her face— as I surprised who was very friendly with the mate, and t.alkcd 
her often looking at " her pcrsecutori’ — were with him a lood deal about Uio ship and her j 

remarkable. Ilcally he jwas carrying it all too handiiug, now walked Aver to take a look .-i(. the | ; 

■ i&r. But he never toemed to tire of it. A little binnacle before going down.. " Wl>y, look here, 1 1 

passage that took place between them a couple Cobbett.,' he said, “ we’re taking a bend out of j ; 

of mornings later “ intrigued” us jiU yet more, our coui'sc. En P What d’ye say ?” _ i i 

“I am hungry this morning,” he began, “ Yes, wc are, sir,” stud the mate. “IMud’s :j 

addressing the company as usual, “and do you this, Jim?” ij 

know who is the. reason ? No one would guess, ” Cap’en bid me keep a quarter-point or so : ; 

I am sure. Mrs. Ariinglon, ^ou are the reason to uor’ard,” said the steersman.” j | 

I am hungry. What is this, fried collops ? Yos, i “Very odd,” said .Mr. Colter. _ , i! 

Mrs. A. is the reason.” Again she was in great “I don’t know ‘■■■liat’s coming over the jl 

confasioa. The ladies’ eyes were upon her. cap’en,” said Cobbett, thoughtfully. “ I think,” j; 
i “Now for the explanation. Mrs. Arlington! he added cautiously, ‘•'hos now after one of 

' spilt some of my chocolate this morning. 1 1 the Haver liners (so lie pronounced it) for Now ' i 

' think you did it on purpose. The stewai'd was York, which we should meet about here. That’s ^ j 

1 carrying it in (I always have it at home, and I what’s at the bottom of it, sir. I suspect ho j , 

must say the lad makift it nearly as well qs my wants news, or something.” I ; 

* own man), and Mrs. Arlington here ran against ' “ Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Coll cr, and went i i 
( him, spilt some of it, and the poor boy brought dotra to dinner. At this meal the captain ami I 
j it in afterwards to my cabin, and wanted to lady were both restless, and spoke little. Mr. jj 

I know should be make more. Of course I said Colter was cheerful. IVlien it was nearly done, ; , 

! no. But I didn’t even take what was left.” a steward*! boy came in, and whispered to the , ' 
The public were a little disappointed at this captain, who got db liastily, and went, on deck. | , 
story,, .which they could not follow. The only This motion excited curiosily. What could it r 
► thiil^hey enjoyed was her really helpless state be? , 

ftf confusion jnd terror. And after that morn- i After dessert had been pui^ on, Mr. Colter, i i 
ing the impression still more evidently pre- wiping his mouth with his napkin, said gaily, jj 
vailed tbiiit thfine lyas something very odd about ■ “ i really must see wiiat it^is all about.”_ I , 

the strange,: lidy. Later we all knew the sigui- i " Ah, you may see and see again,” said Mrs. i 

fWtion ofthi«ol«>colate^ibry. Arlington, with extruordinary fierceness, “but 

Meanwhile, hmr eonvOTsations with the captain you will not find out much, or bo able to inicr- 
iacreased. That Scotch young seaman seemed ft^ muck nom.” 

to b^losinggradnallvallliii heartiness. To Air, _ “ I ?” said he, good linmoiwedly, “Not!, 
Colter ho was civil, but Bnsody and flistant.’ It indeed. But a little yalk on deck con do no 
was remiuted that the lady use^ to get up very ; harm,” He went up, and fij^sently many fob' i j 
i early now, ailS was sometimes foiind oy a curious lowed, for curiosity is stroller tliau wine. 

I ^^ipuemger sitting, at perhaps seyeifi intbe morn- The evening ana the half daikness had come 
i ing, with the captain, so. TiiEMcyligHs over the saloon looked like 

I The Protpised land had now been somesevAU gorgeous il^umiuntcd globes. The sea ^as fresh, : : 
j orcigiit days out, and with fairweather. Wewere: and cool, and'%ilue, and the moon, seeming to j, 
all getting tolerably well shaken down into thp j be out a little before its time, was sluaiug. .j 
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Many faces were looking out to tlie oao mint 
wlicre there was a black patch, and a twinkling 
red and green iigbii growing larger every mo- ; 
ment. lilany fingers pointed it out to each 
other. “ See the iiaver packet T’ said Cobbeit, 
corning up to Mi\ Colter; “ we’re out of our 
course by three hours. Nigh on forty mile.! 
Only think ! Of course it’s Iris affair, and he’ll | 
see wliat the owners will say.” I 

The captain was on his paddle-bo-v, giving | 
orders. | 

“ WVro going at full speed, you see,” saidi 
the mate. “*Sbe’s a faster boat, and won’t lie | 
hy forilR. llie French skipper know's /us dooty ; 
to his company.” 

'‘Oh, 1 see/’ said Mr. Colter “Where’s 
Mrs. Arlington?” 

She was in her cabin. By-ancl-by omc 1 xr 
were coining up from the hold. Ib'cser-ly she 
herself came up, dressed in her shawls and 
cloaks, and with all hei baskets and packages. 
“ I sec,” said Mr. Colter »gain. 

^‘Perhaps you do,” she said, “hut not for 
much lorgf’r. 1 am going at. last to be set free 
from your insolent and unmanly persecutions. 
Tliis kind captain is going to put me on board 
Uiat vessel wliicli is houad for N(?w York.” 

By this time a knot o^ieadiiig passengers had 
gathered round, listening wilii wonder. "VVe 
wore gradually di’Awing iiearcr to the vessel. 
Tin: c.'U.’lain v/a^ conang down from his paddle* 
I'ox with trium['l; : 

“ Wo shall overhaul iu-vyt i,’' no said. “Tlioy i 
hav(‘ seen. our sign u. ). Tiiey tav. gelling out liic 
Imal so as loiiavv; U- ready. They have stopped 
at last.” 


Jlc vv'iis i'lM’nh g to 


dcnly C'ha!)gli},g h'diilual jocular mamimo 
said ; JV4S1 c ' ord with you, captaiu, belore you 
move ill llilb .* eiticj 

IL.' {<j(ni hiiu by llic arm, and led liim aw'ay 
down to tiie f'.ud of the vessel, the captain going 
sulkily. Mrs. Ariingtoii was V(‘ry restless 
^iurirlg tills iiiimwiew, but she looked very of(cn 
towards the dark hreneh ship. ^ 

In a moment they both came back. The cap- 
tain. was very e:?oitrcl. 

‘' L '.i /listcu lo you, sir. You^ should be 
iishaiiicd oi yourself. 1 sRau’t move in the 
business, or listen to such calumnies.” 

“J>ravc aud gallant protector,” she said, 
\ rtking the capt(fin’.s hand, “ I knew I had a 
friend in you who would stand by me.” 

“ Then you forc^ fnc to appeal to the pas- 
sengefi's, and to them 1 s/iall appeal.” 

You would not \)t so cowardly— so cruel,” 
she said, half imploringly. 

“ I shall tell them what I know ami prove 
as soon as wo touch land. I slmU tell tJiem that 
this woman—” « 

“Tell what yof like,” said tit? captain, dog- 
gedly. “ Here’s the vessel, aud go on board she 
shall.” 

In fact wc wierc now drifting , 5p beside 
the greq|t black figure of thdrFr^A steamer, 
breathing and blowing off ucam like a 
tired horse. The mcii were in the boat, and 


ie one {mint the trunks were about being swung over tlm 
a twinkling side. 

ir every mo- “Well, then,” said Mr, Colter, '^'if you won’t 
:>ut to each ' listen to reason, 1 shall go too.. New York will 
iaiuCobbeit, be very pleasant, and we have an extraditim 
out of our with t/mt country/' 

forty mile. There was a panic. The two stood looking 
dr, and he’ll at each other, the lady trembling aud breathing 
hard. Tlie voice of the French captain was 
-bo-v, giving heard through a speaking-trumpet# 

“ Well, then,” said she, with a sort of dread- 
lu see,” said fnl smile ; since you ai*c so pdiitive in the 
nd won’t lie matter, I suppose you must have, your way. I 
ws Ids dooty am very sorry xo have given these foreign gen- 
tienen all this trouble; but it is better to sub- 
“ Where’s mit thau to liave a scene. I shall never be able, 
Mr. Colter, to repay you for all your intrusive 
v -.:.mel xr kaumess.” • 

:h'cser'ly she blic hurried down again to her cabin, but her 
shawls and liisl look at tlie Vavrhte' was one no ofle could 
id packages. 

The vessel was put on her old course, 
but not for For some days* more the voyage continued. 

0 be set free Still (lie lady diil nut come into (he cabin for 
persecutions, meals. “ 1 have given her leave,” said the cap- 
me on board tain, ferociously. “ 1 suppose I have that power 

1 York.” aboard iuy own ship, aud I’d like to .see the man 
ssengers had that will dispute il.” 

'ondcr. IVe “ So should I,” said Mr. Coltor, smiling, 

I the vessel. “Poor Jack would be laid in iron? , and properly 

II his paddle- so. The law' gives you full power, cn]>’eu, to 'a 

certain extent. "W'o uust all support t/e /au\ 
said. “Tlioy rar'er. The legal theory is, that tlic deck of 
liing out tile every English vessel is a portion 0.1 the .British 
have slopped soil.” 

The captain ai'swered l^r^ibing, It was the 
roller, sud- Inst day. We were to be off thc coasi by cveir* 
liar mamimv ing. By evening wc wer^' off the coast, near a 
,u, beloreyou tongue of land and a lighthouse. But it was 
iiearlv dark. Passengers were all in exclicmenL. 
cd lum away A spfasli of oars was heard alongsid(^, aud the 
aplaiu going Customs officers, some grccn-looking mcti in 
(‘r v restless brig^aid bats, came on bemrd. They went through 
3d very of(cn the usual business. ^ To%our surprise we heard 
• Mr. Colter talking, in what was apparent Iv ex- 


cellent Spanish, with the leader of the parly. 
The leader was very obsequious, and touched 
his bat often. Mr. Colter gave him a letter as 
the boat went aw^ay — two were left bchiud in 
charge of the vessel. 

Mr. Colter was literally now regardeef as a 
being of mysterious power. ^ • 

About nine iliat night (we were all to land in 
the morning) another boat was*licard coming 
alongside, aiid a gentleman came up "fihe side, 

, who in English asJed the captain to sec Mr. 
Colter. The captain a?kcd his business a little 
gruffly. “I am the consul here,” said tho 
other. * ^ 

Mr. Colter, who was smoking, came up. The 
consul took off his hat. “I hop%Lord Box- 
minster is well,” he said, obsequiously. “ Ilis 
lordship wotc to me by the last 
shall do everytliing wc can for you, Mr. Colter, 
j^^ould you like to come ashore tp-uight and 
sleep on dry land — at au hotel ? I can manage 
ihat.” 
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Well then, do you know, I should,” said 
Mr. Colter, gaily. I have, however, a few si 
little tilings to t)ttt together first.” 

Hope you enjoyed the voyage,” said the h 
consul. 0 

Well I since you ^ me,” lie answered, g 
It has really been like Westminster Hall all ai 
the way. I suppose you can give me half an 
hour ~ 

Half au hour after that he came into the B 
saloon muflSed up to go. I and the captain tl 
were the only people there. Good-bye,” said tl 
Mr. Colter, good humouredly, for the present. B 
It seems a little invidious my being the only one w 
allowed to go ashore, but I shall be back in the 
morning. Good-bye.” tl 

• ‘‘And what legacy do you leave behind?” w 
said a woman’s voice close oy.^ Wc looked up, 
and saw flashing eyeSi and distorted features, jq 
and a quivering lip. 

“ Good gracious !” said Mr. Colter. 

What legacy P I say,” she repeated ; “ a 
noble, manly, and chivalrous one ! You a gen- jj* 
tleman ? No ; I will tell you what you are — j ‘ 

a miserable spy, a common detective! God 
forgive you.” 

“ What strange language !” said Mr.^ Colter, ^ 
looking round. 

“ If I was a low creature I would curse you,” B 
she went on, in a fury ; “ I would pray — as I ™ 
will pray to-night — that the boat which takes h* 
you to shore may open and sink to the bottom, h' 
You mean, unworthy spy, you ! You mouoliard, 
you! You crawling, creeping, sneaking spy; ^ 

this is the dirty work gou love ! Curse you, 1 
say !” - “ 

‘"What language!” said Mr. Colter, not in 
the least disturbed. 

“ What have I done to you ? Wliy did you 
fasten on me from the beginning of the voyage 
— a poor woman that did you no harm — tell me 
that—ch ?” ~ 

Mr. Colter suddenly tecamc gvavc, (Itv^was 
a curious and most eiCCiting scene ; the yellow 
oil lamps of the saloon playing on her face.) 

“Since you ask me,” he said, “I shall tell 
you — something, at least. Young William 

Axlington, your husband — that was ” 

“Was ?” she repeated, faltering, 

“-T-s^as the son of a very dear friend of mine, 

I, knew something of his history — how the 
foolish boy had beep entrapped into a mar- 
riage at iioulogne with a sort of half French 
woman, that no one knew anything of, and „ 
about whom there were strarge rumours. Now, \ 
Mi's. Arlington f ” c ' 

“ False, false — every word of it,” she said, 
furiously. 

‘^Wc shall see,” he said, gathering up^is 
coals and shawls, “ I shall not apnear much 
more iu thiS\bnsiness, Others will look after 
it. Sorry no one else is allowed on shore. 
GdSrnight all.” ^ 

She gave a half shriek, and shook her hand 
at him, “ ^ 


“ May that boat of yours sink you, sink you, 
sink 

She stopped herself, and rushed back into 
her cabin, for stray passengers were looking 
out in wonder. I could not for a long whUe 
get rid of the dreadful idea of her appearance 
as I saw her then. 

In the morning — a beautiful bright morning 
— wc saw the fine gorgeous coast quite clear. 
But, to my astonishment, there were police in 
the Spanish dress on the deck, talking with 
the captain, who was very excited. And the 
Bnglisn consul was there too. The pasv^ngers 
were all gathered on the deck, and wnispcring. 

At last the captain went down, and two of 
the officers. He came up in a moment, with a 
wild, scared face. 

She was in her cabin; but it was fast locked. 
No one had seen her. No one could see her, or 
ever did see her again. That deadly look given 
to Mr. Colter proved to be the last look she 
gave to mortal man. When the anxious captain 
had, at last, her cabin door forced, she w\as found 
lying in her berth quite dead and cold ; and llie 
ship’s doctor pronounced that slic had died of 
poison. 

When the English newspapers got out to the 
Brazils, we all heard of the dreadful Chatham 
murder of a young officer who had married a 
half French milliner against the wishes of his 
family. 

The murderess, the papers said, had gof away 
— it was believed in a Brazilian packet — but 
hoped,: according to their favourite ))hrasc, tliat 
“ the officers of justice would soon be on her 
track.” 

Mr. Colter made the return voyage succoss- 
fuliy, and much improved in his health, and is 
now tlie well-known Serjeant Colter, who staiuls 
next for Solicitor-General. 
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SECOND MKS. TILLOTSON. 

BY Tint AUTTIOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN.’* 


Boo if I. 

CIIAPTEU IV. A STORMY CX)NSULTATTON. 

On tlic following morning, when ilic sun was 
well np and making the little town glitter in all 
ii s points and angles, and when the boots was 
telling the cliambernijftd, with whom he %vas 
most intimate, how the who was above, 

‘^ 'Tid betm turning up his nose’^ at the best room 
in ‘Hhe ’ouso,'’ Mr. Tilney came ‘"swinging^’in, 
bright as the very morning itself. He found 
that his friend had gone out some time, but was 
to be back sliortly. 

“Never miruV’ said Mr. Tilney, plaintively, 
as if to deprecate their sending out an immediate 
express; “never mind. 1 can w^ait here quite 
as well. Here is a paper, and I shall get on very 
comfortably.” 

So he did, lor he presently found that a “ little 
soda” with a glass of sherry would bo “no 
harm,” as he put it, and thus assisted, he did not 
find the moments tedious. 

When Mr. Tillotson came, he seized o!! him 
with alacrity. He must come off at once. But 
Mr. Tillotson had hitters, and business. “ Look 
here,” he said, gently, showing him accounts, 
figures, &c., “all this to bc^ol through,” 

It was agreed, then, tliat about four o’clock 
Mr. Tilney should come again, ^cize on his friend, 
and bear him olj to visit the Tilney family. Am! 
at four he did coino^and Mr. Tillotson wearily 
let himself be led ajvay. 

“Tliis is our little nook,” said Mr. Tilney, 
stopping to open a wooden gate. “Notliing 
very pretentious, you sec.” It was an old grey 
stone house, of two stories high, and the centre 
portion projecting beyond the rest. The windows 
were open, and soundt of voices came from 
within. But iSr. Tillotson drew back. “It 
seems there arc some people, and I really am 

not ” But Mr. Tilney had ouhis overpowering 

agricultural manner in amomait, HJj bore down 
everything, and swept him inSpt^^ cries as his 
prototype would have done sheep. The other 


submitted, tliougli his lieart sank at the notion 
of society. 

There was a little glass hall in*front of life* 
hall door, with seats and a few plants. The 
hall door was always open. As they, entered, 
Mr. Tilney himself drew back. “ Don’t know 
that voice, V he said. 

There were a 4ided lady and iwx) daughters 
and two gentlemen sitting there. The gentle- i 
man wliosc voice Mr, Tilney did not know, | 
was stiD speaking, nor did he stop wlien tliey ; 
entered. He was a sharp, clcan-looking, tall 
man, \fith black hair, cut close, and coming down 
on his forehead like the skull-cap of Heo the 
Tenth. He continued: * 

“ The whole thing is downright outrageous. I | 
come here by appointment, and Mr. Dawkins I 
here comes here by appointment, and — you sec ! 
His owu interests arc at stake, my interests arc 
at stake. But he does not care. It is weak, 

I immoral — grossly immoral — and,” he added, 

I “clinching” the matter, “ grossly iini)usincss- 
like.” ^ 

\ Mr. Dawkins repeated (baling out water bo- 
i tween his knees with his hat) that it was grossly 
I unbiisincss-like. 

Mrs. Tilney now spoke, as if introducing : 

“ Mr. Cater, WilliaQi Ross’s solicitor ; and 
Mrf Dawkins”— but Mr. Tillotson himself was i 
passed over, so absorbeil w^ere they all, 

“ Solicitor to tl)C plaintiff, in the ejectment, 

: sir. Come here by appointment,” said Mr. 
Dawkins. 

“ Our time is very valuable,” said Mr. Cater. ! 
“ But there are people who do not seem to 
think so.” v ^ | 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said Mr. Tilney, in a loud ' 
voice. “ And where is Ross ? • Has lie been 
found? Has he been sent for* Lei him be 
sought for round the town, in several direc- | 
tions,” • 

“We have thought «of that long ago,” sJid 
Mrs. Tilney, languidhL “ These gentlemen have 
been here nearly an hour, and won’t take any 
wine or aijy thing.” • • 

I am afraid, do you know,” said Mr. Tilney, 
gravely, “ he is at this moment w^it some of the 
wild set from the barracks. Some of them 
young fellows enough, but free, you know^ Tam 
told that young Bundoran, Lord Skibbcreeii’s 
l^ccond son, who really being in defieni society, 
and having opportunities ” 
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come down here/’ said Mr. Cater, in a 
loud voice, ‘‘i\i great personal inconvenience; 
so docs Mr, Dawkins. It is* very strange con- 
duct, very. I was led into the suit by misre- 
presentation. I pursued it with but one view, 
that of a fair and profitable (compromise. The 
other side offers that now, and yet this wrong- 
iicaded, tliis insane young man, declines. Bui 
I shall insist on it,” added Mr. Cater, with great 
heat. 

We shall l e beaten like hacks, if we go on,” 
said liis colleague. 

During tliis discussion, Mr. Tilloison, stand- 
ing irresolutely at the door, turned several times 
to go, but was finnly restrained l)y the hand 
^of Mr. Tilney being laid ujmn liis arm in a 
Si^ysierious mjd meaning nianucr. Now he 
s])oko. 

nme afraid,” he said, '‘I am listening to 
mailers of private interest— very unwillingly, I 
assure you. Mr. Tilney was kiiuL enough to 
ask me up, but 1 can come aniiher time.” 

The two young ladies, who had, indeed, been 
taking note of the strange gentleman, whom only 
the wairmih of the discussion prevented their 
f rising and welcoming, said, with expostulation, 
‘‘Mamma! Oh!” 

‘‘ Mr. Tilloison, my dear,” said Mr, Tilney, 

’ hastily introducing him. Sit dowui there, next 
to Mrs. Tilney.” 

‘‘ J shall withdraw from the tiling,” went on 
the solicitor — ^'my mind is ina(i(3 up — unless 
terms are come to; such hanclsomo terms, too. 

! Why, it’s insanity !” 

“ You may say that,” said Mr. Tilney, shaking 
his head. “ Why, when one of tlie Duck’s own 
tradesmen — a saddler fellow — sent, in his bill, 
wdiy, 1 declare” — here Mr. Tilney interrupted 
himself, and put the hollow of his hand to his 
ear with great caut-ion, as if ii< were a sea-shell 
— “tltere lie is. I know his step. Yes, it’s 
Boss,” , 

‘‘All ! well,” said tlic solicitor, half satisfied, 
“tliis is something better. But if lie don’t 
settle ” 

The door was opened sharply, and a young 
man entered roughly ; a young man with great 
tossed browui hair, and a nose witli a very high 
strong ridge, and an angry, if not haliitually 
sulky, ‘'v^xpression. He had his hand up to thb 
side of las cheek, and he stood with ins other 
hand on tlie d6or, looking round on the crowd 
of people. 

“ Well,” he said, “what is all this ? What’s 
to do ? So you’ve come do^;n, Cater ? I told 
you you might come, if^’you liked, but it’s no 
use.” 

Mr. Tilloison was looking at him earnestly, 
and' with astonishment; so earnestly, « that ^le 
young man ^took notice of him, then started a 
little, and fixod a dogged defiant challenging 
^^oki^an him. Mr. Tilney strode up hastily. 

“ Let me introduce. Old Sam Lefevre always 
said, ‘ Let us know our company, and have done 
with it.’ Mr. TiUotson, Mr. Ross. God bless 
me ! Ross, my boy, wdiat’s wrong with your 
cheek ?” 


“What’s wrong!” said the other, angrily, 
pulling down his hand. “There, look, all of 
you ! A great sight, isn’t it ? I suppose a man 
can fall down and cut himself, or a boy in I lie 
street throw a stone ? Ah ! if I catch that boy 
again, won’t I scourge him !” 

“ Good ITcavens ! W^illiam,” cried the girls, 
“ what h it ? You are dreadfully hurt !” ‘And 
indeed he appeared to bo, for there was a great 
purple line running along his cheek up to his 
ear. 

He gave them a look of fury. “Never mind 
me,” he said; “isn’t there business goi^ on 
here? Just leave me alone. That’s all.^’ 

“ I am sorry,” said t-he solicitor, “ but wo 
must go into this at once. As I wrote to you, 
a compromise is offered in your case, now ri])c 
for trial at the present assizes. Mr. Bacon was 
with me this morning. He offers to share 
the lands in dispute; that will give over a 
thousand'a year to each party. W^hat on earth 
drives them to projio^ such a tiling, I cauiiol 
conceive. They must be mad 1 Mr. I’aget, 
our junior, thinks so too. W^i have not a stick 
or a leg to go upon.” 

“Tliat was wfiat Mr. Paget said in our oflico 
— his very wwds,” added Mr. .Dawkins. 

“Of course we’ll settle ?” asked Mr. Cater, a 
little nervously. 

“Oh, of co?frsr/* said Mr. l^ilney. “A thou- 
sand a year ! My goodn(‘ss ! A thousand ! J i 
is noble ! Of course lie will.” 

“ Of course I w'iii !” said IMr. Ross, ironi- 
cally. “ Oil, you scorn to scitlo the thing readily 
enough among you. Then of course I won’i. 
My mind’s made up, and, whctluu- 1 live or die, 
whether 1 am assaulted by rullians in the street 
or no, I’ll figlit Die tiling out to the last. Von, at- 
torneys ! Wily, you don’t know your own trade ! 
WDiy would they be so eager to eomproinise F 
Don’t you see the confession of weakness ? 
I go on ! rii fight them till 1 droj), or go 
to a jail! I’ll have every shilling, or not a 
shilling !” 

“ What madness!” said Mr. Cater, slariiiig 
up. “Then you’ll go on by yourself, sir, and 
you’ll settle with mo, sir, at once, and gel 
another solicitor. I’pll risk no more for such a 
madmarn Confession of weakness ! WDiy, Mr. 
Paget told us the reason. Wiiy, you know, the 
deiendant is a yoifng orphan girl, who wants no 
law. But take your owm courso, sir.” 

At this moment, witli tl^\e young man stand- 
ing up, his eyes liot, his eliecks glowing, and 
the ugly scar looking as if it were about to Imrst 
open from the force of Die angry blood within — 
with the two solicitors scowling legally at him 
witli sot lips — with Mrs. Tilney and lier family 
rustling their dresses from “ ilouucing” indig- 
nantly in their chairs, the door 0])ciied softk, 
and what seemed to Mr. ’11110*23011 a vision, a 
divine spirit of peace and soft tranquillity, 
seemed to^lide in to compose these angry elo- 
ments. Sliwstocf A a moment wRh her hand ou 
the door, with her silence ai‘d still- 

ness, and a converging of all the angry faces on 
lier. 
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Sue stood there a moment. Wonderful wavy 
Iiair, of nearly Uie shade of pfold, which ran and 
rippled in countless tiny hills and valleys, and 
gavearicli look of detail and garnish ; l)elow% 
a wsoft transparent skin, with the dreamiest eyes, 
a small mouth with pale lips, and an almost 
hcait-shaj)ed face. At this was Mr. Tillotsou 
looking over from his cliair with a strange at- 
traction. There was nothing marked, but every 
feature was ker)t in ])rivacy and retirement, and 
over all floated a sort of tranquil light — a golden 
halrij„Vis it were, tliat might have come from 
the very reflexion of that yellow hair. 

The solicitors half rose in obedience to the 
spell. Though tlie dresses of the mamma and 
the t^yo sisters ran a sort of rustle of impatience, 
wliioh, to say the truth, was almost instinctive, 
slie glided over to Ross, and, laying her hand on 
liis arm, said, in a low whisper which every one 
lieard ; ^ 

Do, do be advised, dear William, Liston 
fo vour friends, and to tliose wlm know your 
interests best. Do, oli do And she looked 
Vip into his face with a calm devotional en- 
treaty. • 

lie set himself fre^ impatiently. So 
come with the rest ! One of the wise women 
that know law, I suppose, and know the world 
as w('ll as any of these prof(\ssiorials. Go away. 
Go u]i to your sewing again/^ 

Jlcfore it is too late,’’ she went on. 

Think of it, William. Ah!” she added, in 
the same lialf whisper, ‘‘what is this? You 
are liurt.” 

(The lawyers, set free now from the spell of 
that sudden entry, had begun to talk again. So 
what the said was unheard, except by Mr. Tillot- 

SOll.) 

“ How did you get this ?” he heard her say, 
a little impatiently. “Ah ! You have been in 
some quarrel. I know it, indeed. Tliis old 
iinhn]ipy taste. Will you liave done 

with it?” • 

“ IXo questioning, please,” he ausw’crcd. 
“ As you must know, suppose it was a razor — a 
blunt infernal thing? And I tclln'ou what 
his eyes began to flam® and shoot sparks 
over to Mr. Tillc^on, and hisbrcatliinglo grow' 
liard; “ITl have a satisfaction in fiuding out 
the fellow that did it! It’fl be tluMvorst job 
for liim in his trade this many a day.” 

Her eyes quickly^followed the savage dircc- 
tion,of his. A soft of light seemed to fill her 
face as she saw Mr. Tillotson. Mr. Tilney, who 
had been hovering about uneasily, seized the 
0 ])ening eagerly, to divert his guest from their 
domestic concerns. 

“ JMr. Tillotson, my Jtfrtr;-«-gcntlcman from 
town, stopping at the White Wart. Most un- 
fortunate, this. ^ The Dock used to talk about 
w’asliin^ our fine linen in private, and upon my 
soul i believe it is always the best • 

“J am soH'y to have cc^ie iii at such a 
moment,” said Mr. Tillotsoivf t(Y' “and, 
indeed, 1 wished to go away long since. Per* 
liaps J. had better go even now.” , • 


Slie answered him with a kindly eagerness. 

“ No, no,” she said ; “stay. It is a curious 
welcome for you, after all. You will know our 
little troubles soon enough. Even now 
her placid eyes looked round with a little cau- 
tion, and then diopped on the ground as she 
spoke, but Rosts was again speaking low to the 
lawyers; “even now, you, who have been here 
but one hour, have learned some of our wTctched 
ways — ways that no teaching, no experience, > 
will mend.” • 

Mr. Tillotson’s pale face began to colour. 

“ How ?” he said. 

“Ah! you understand, I sec. A razor in- j 
deed ! i can admire your restraint and calm- j 
ness, hut such lessons are only thrown aw'ay oi^ 
some !” • * 

She said this with a melancholy that made 
her, to his eyes, more like a saint than any of 
tile famous pictures and images by divine and 
devout imfn, that he had seen as he travelled. In 
llial private inien^'ew — for it w^as private, with 
ilic storm of voices raging about them— -Ihero 
seemed to have been much spoken, though not 
in words ; ilie golden threads of syinpatliy liad 
been joined between ihem. 

“.Uo you stay here long?” she went on, 
hastily, and turning to look out of the window.^ 
“Tiien they must snow you the cathedral. Look 
at it., oiq)ositc. Oh, if you do, make me a pro- 
mise ! 1 am ashamed to speak so, after only a 

few seconds of acquaintance, but you will forgive 
and excuse me. I know what all this means — 
w hat has taken place betw^'cen you and him . .Do 
not n iind him. lie has been brought up strangely , 

YVe all give way to him. Y\^c all humour him. 

He is w*orried and harassed and troubled. YVilb 
you promise me 

Her face fell into such a sweet, soft, iin])ior- 
ing ex])ressiou of devotion, that no one could 
have resisted. But Mr. Tillotson only ansNvered : 

“I quarrel! Indeed,* no! Ah, you do not 
knbw. Certainly, I promise. J)id you know 
what my life has been, you would indeed say 
ilial you might trust me.” 

Again the solicitor came back ot his point, 
but on a soft and persuasive “ tack.” “ Surely, 

Mr. Ross, a sensible long-headed man of the 
wwld like YOU, will listen to reason. IVhat 
can you have to go upon ? Sureljq w’e ought to • 
know your interests; they are^ours, are tlfby 
not ? ^ye arc in the same boat, arc wc not ?” 

“Same boat! Speak for y(?ursclf, sir, and 
row for yourself! i know what J. am at,” said 
Ross. “ [ can sc8 through a stone wall, 
another man couldn’t %ul room to put a stone. 
I’ve made my phuis.” 

“ He is thinking of that ridiculous wdlj-goose 
clmse on which that Grainier set off,’’ said Mrs. 
Tilney, flouncing and tossing. “ Ylunting up a 
witness! It is mere childish fblly — a ridicu- ^ 
lous will-o’-tlie-wisp.” — ^ " 

“ And^yo^^ know much about it ?” said Ross ; 

stick to your ribbons and laces* m 4 i’am. You’re 
a fine hand at advice. As for Grainger, lie has a 
, longer head than all your six-and-cightpeunies 
put together.” 
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1 ** Sir ! Mr. Ross said the solicitor, starting. 

! Yes/^ said Ross, I am waiting for him. 

! He’ll bo here, and, witness or no witness, I’ll 
I stand by him, and bj what he says. He’s in 
' the town at this moment, or should be. My 

' goodness, what’s that ? I declaff o if it isn’t 

and he ran out of the room. 

The attorney, still fuming, got up and went 
to the window. There was a cab with luggage 
at the gate. In a moment Ross had come back, 
had thrown tke door open, and had entered. 
‘"There, there !” he said, triumphantly. “Look 
at him ! This is the man of his word. He was 
to be here to-inorrow’’, and he is here before his 
time, and — successful.” 

. “ Successful !” cried the two attorneys to- 
gether, and with a start. 

CHAriER VI. AMOI7G THE TIL>’EYS. 

The gentleman who entered with* him took 
off a sort of poncho very leisurely. Then they 
saw a tall but stooping man, with a long bony 
face, which seemed inilamed round the cheek- 
bones, either with the sun or with drinking. He 
had a lanky ragged moustache lianging down 
over his lips, and bright though “watery” eyes. 

A regular council !” he said. “ Easier w^ork, 
*I can tell you, than what 1 have been at.” 

“ Now, Grainger,” said Ross, eagerly, “ speak 
out, and don’t be afraid of any one here.” (The 
other smiled and looked on them a little con- 
temptuously.) “Speak out. Every one of 
these wise^^heads have been at me, including 
the demure gentlefrien just come down from 
London. They have been screaming and chatter- 
ing, * Settle, settle,’ until you would think you 
were in a cage of parrots. Now what do you 
f say ? You have as much right to be heard as 
any of them.” 

“I think so,” answered his friend, coldly. 
“Well, 1 say DON’T—nct if your mother was 
to tell you on her dying bed. Do nothing of 
the kind. Don’t mind ’em, these legal friends 
of yours, whom I sec in such force here. They 
have their reasons, of course. But don’t mind 
them.” 

“ Then you will take your own course, Mr. 
Ross, your own course,” said the professional 
cVoiccs.^ Ilie owmers of the professional voices 
were standing up to go. 

“I certainly shall,” said Mr. Ross, “and I 
mean to do so. And you shall take the course I 
take, Messrs. Cater and Dawkins, unless I am 
very much mistaken. 1 should like to see you 
when 1 stand up in court, and tell the judge that 
my solicitors have thrown up my case on the eve 
of the ^ssizes, simply because I wouldn’t com- 
pronlise it ! And also W'hen I hand vip to lus 
lordship a nptc, showing the speculative cha- 
racter of your professiomu assistance. No, no, 
Cater and Dawkins. You will think it 
over, and you will act as your client instructs 
you. And no,w once for all, don’t worry me any 
more. And know all of you by these presents, 
to use your own jargon, I shall go on and on, 
and on again, and figut the thing to the death. 


So long as I have a breath in me, I will. It 
gives me life and enjoyment. I like playing 
double or quits. It’s my fancy. I’ve taken this 
thing up, and worked it myself so far, and, if you ! 

please, shall work it my own way. So now please | 

tell Mr. Bacon that your client* declines all com- i 

promise. There. I have an appointment at the | 

barracks now.” ! 

He strode out of the room. After a moment’s i 

pause : “ That's sensible,” said Mr. Cater. | 

“That’s what we may call genteel. There’s 
a nice specimen of the relation that should j 
exist between solicitor and client. BuJ let 
him go on. Let him take liis own course. I 
I wash my hands of the whole thing — that is, of 1 
I all responsibility,” he added, thus showing that j 
Mr. Ross liad stated the indissoluble nature of 1 
I this relation, and the view the judge would 
I take of it, quite correctly. “ Then there is na 
further r^son for our staying. Good night, ' 

good night. It is vcryoU^clancholy to see such ; 

an exhibition. Even the lesson he seems to , 

have got to-night— for it is plain he has been in ! 

some street row-— no matter. Good night to j 

you, ladies. We shall just catch the train. | 
And the two gcfttlemon went away. I 

“A thousand per annam,” saul Mr. Tilney, i 

coming back ; “ only think of that. It seems i 

like a dream, a sane man refusing it. It seems | 

quite a dream.” i 

! Thus the professional men went away, and j 
the family, as if relieved from a burdeii, and i 

I now disengaged from the })raciica], turned to j 

Mr. Tillotson. Every face took down i<s ' 

shutters, and put its best goods in the window, 
and Mrs. Tilney promptly repaired the horrible I 
' omission of social forms. | 

Mr. Tilney felt that a frcsli introduction was ’ 
necessary. 

I “ I met this gentleman, whom I— I know—and ! 

ijust brought him up. Maria, my dear, Mr. I 

Tillotson. These are my girls, Mr. Tillotson— 
Augusta and Julia.” i 

Ou Mr. Tilney’s mouth the rays of a myste- 
rious intelligence beamed out with unusual cirul- 
gciicc. The “girls” met him with joyous alacrity. 

For Mr. Tilney’s proceedings were so perfectly 
understood in his own family, ^hat it was well 
known that every article lie^ introduced was 
guaranteed. They v read in the creases of his , 
forehead, in his large grey eyes— even the Roman | 

nose seemed to give warnip.g— that this was a 
valuable stranger, 

“ Sit down near me, Mr. Tillotson,” said Mrs. 
Tilney, “ and tell me about yourself, now that 
we are rid of that dreadful man. So you are 
come to stay here.” (This she liad read off, on 
her husband’s forehead.) 

Mr, Tillotson, r scarcely recovered from his 
embarrassment, answered: "" Only for a few days. 

I should like to stay longer, it seems such an 
inviting plaife-— ” 

I Only a few days; said Mrs. Tilney, uneasily. 

I “ Why I thought ’—” and she was almost going 
I to add, “ Mr. Tilney liad conveyed to us that you 
[ wore a desirable , object to invest capital in,” 
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but she chocked herself, and said, that is really ceive, and, for a man in his station — an 
a very short stay,’* ^ you know— wonderful ! Just look at the cathc- 

The girls, however, had perfect confidence in dral there. No poetry in me, you know, and I 
their parent’s manner. His own friends might don’t set up for it. But I can sec. J ust look 
be, for all social purposes, of a worthless sort, at it now. Does it or docs it not speak to you 
but he never ventured to be the bringer” of here he added, touching his waistcoat. I 
useless recruits. One of the girls promptly “fell always think of the fine line, 'Lifts its tall head 
outj” and laid her charms at the feet of Mr. and’ — something or other. • Come up to-morrow, 
Tillotson. and let us see you before you go. You like the 

“ You came from town, Mr. Tillotson?” she girls? Ah, yes. They are so fond of fun ; that 
said, almost sadly, “ Oh, how charming ! Papa is their only fault. But how cfn they help it? 
and mamma used to live in town, and have pro- Look hero, Tillotson,” he added, stopping 
mi^ to take me there next year, if I am good, solemnly, “ if iny grave was waiting for me, 
Wcare here for our education. They are con- ready open, over ihere^ 1 wouldn’t say a word 
,sidered to have the best masters in St. Alans, to check their little harmless fun. 

You will wait for Sunday, I am sure. Oli, you do it. I don’t see now why I couldn’t go i^rt 
must — to hear the anthem. Dr. Piigle sings the of the way with you,” Mr. Tilncy said, musingly, 
tenor divinely. You must stay, and come to our as if some one had started an objection to such 
pew.” a thing. “Why not? I declare I will!” and 

Mr. Tillotson said it all depended :«if he Mr. Tilncy took Mr. TilLotsou’s arm, and 
stay, he should be gla4. Miss Augusta— that walked on. 

was her name— was delighted. With some hesitation, Mr. Tillotson asked: 

“ Mamma ! mamma !” “ Mr. Ross, isie any relation ? ” 

“ What is it, dear?” “Oh, Ross— poor Ross— to be sure ! A good 

“Mr. Tillotson has promiscd.to stay for Sun- well-meaning creature. Never do in the world, 
day, to hear Doctor Fugle.” A kiitd of a cousin of the girls. "IVc have tried 

“ I am very glad, delir. You must know, Mr. everything to push him on, but can’t. A most 
Tillotson, wcall take our stand on the cathedral, self-willed foolish young man, sir. He has got* 

It is cur little boast. They say there is no into thiwS lawsuit, whicli will make him, lie says, 
oue at Westminster Abbey comes near to Dr. or break him. Absurd, absurd, sir. Every one 
Fugle.” of the girls despise him for it.” 

It was an anti(iuc lit lie room, with the corners “ But I think,” said Mr. Tillotson, doubtingly, 
cut off by cupboards. Indeed, the house wjis “ Miss Ada Millwood is interested in him,” 
very olcl, and rather “ remarkable,” to u.se Mr. Mr. Tilncy shook his head. “ A good girl. 
Tilney’s expression. The windows were of the Blankets, and all that sort of thing. Play- 
true rustic pattern, and, only twenty years ago, follows from that high, you know, and pity, and 
had diamond panes. In one window was the that kind of thing. No, no, no. I suppose if 
third girl, now standing with her hand to lier the man has his full pay to spend, he is w'ell ■ 
face, looking out, in an attitude of surprising off.” 

and unconscious grace. As the light fell upon Mr. Tilncy said this as if, under sucli cirenm- 
her, and lighted up her devotional and pensive stances, the idea of an^" relation of aficctiou was 
features, it almost seemed to the visitor that absurd. 

she did not belong to the mundane and^earthy “Yes, he is a strange creature, a very improper 
company sitting there, but that she was some- kind of man. He sometimes frightens me, 
way associated witli the cathedral opposite, and do you know, Tillotson — breaks out in a 
that from thence a soft and gorgeoSs saint from manner that’s quite alarming. I do believe tliat 
the florid window, or sofhc gentle angel from man— he’s only scvcu-and-tweiity his next birth- 
a nielic, had conic to them, and would pro- day— is one of bad passions. No influences 
sently return. He almost [vassed into a dream will do,” added Mr. Tilney, sadly. “No, no.* 
as he looked, tyid did not hear the vapid chatter He has nothing here to call on— ^lo chimes of liis 
tliat was in liis cars. Suddenly she moved, and youth. And once you lose iFs all up ! 
went hurriedly oukoT the room, and in a moment The man, Tillotson, has r/o sense of religion, 
he ^aw Ross pass the window. A kind of Nothing that yc^i can put your hand on to 
coldness and blankness came back on him, and touch here Mr. Tiliicy made a motion of wkid- 
in a few moments he rose to go. ing up a musical-box. 

, Mr. Tilncy wrung his hand willi his most “Who is he, then?” asked Mr. Tillofson, 
affectionate biwu-shcrry manner, and came out a little ^iiitcrestcJ, “ Where docs li^ conic 
with him to the gardem from?” 

“ Gay girls ; Hght-hearlcd tlungs. They’ll go “His father was an opulent” pronounced 
oil there for 1 don’t know how much longer. I this word again in a rich and unctuous way\ > 
shall start off to bed, Tillotson. Time was when “ an op-u-lcnt Indian mcrcliaut. He sent this 
1 would be sitting down to the green cloth, and lad home to one of our great public schools, 
beginning to deal. That was^ii the Dook’s day. ^ where he might learn that manliness and sclf- 
1 must show you his letter. One of the kindest confidence which 1 say is so specially English, 
and most delicate things,* now, you could con-1 We all owe that to our great public schools. 
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Look at Byrou, look at Peel, look at little 
Singleton, wlio, when I knew him first, 1 vow to 
Heaven, used to go to a cheap tailor in the 
Minorics, and whom it was a bit of cliarity to 
give a chop and a potato to. Well, sir, thai. 
nmn is now governor to feie of the royal 
princes, and that man was at a public school.’^ 

‘‘And then? said Mr. Tilloisoii. 

“ It was very bad, ver}^ veiy ungcnilenianly. 
He one day threw a ruler at his master, nearly 
killed him ; an ordiiined clergyman. Very gross 
— ‘ by man’s hand, you know, let it be shod.’ 
He w'as expelled two hours afterwards. And 
his fatlier, a kind of cousin of mine, afterwards 
broke hopelessly.” 

' beg yopr pardon,” said Mr. Tillotson. 

“Broke, I say— horse, foot, and dragoons. I 
don’t think there was one-and-sixpence in the 
pound left. Died the next year. And, I must 
say in justice to him, lias made hi-s own way 
ever smcc. Got himself a commission, God 
knows liow, and goes on in that way, yon know. 
A very strange being. Quite fl^vage at times. 
1 sometimes think there is something wn-ong in 
his head.” 

Tlien Mr. Tillotson bade him good-bye, and 
walked a\vay slowly, really admiring the stillness 
of the little common, and the picturoscpie houses 
behind him, which seemed taken from an old 
German or French town, and tlin great massive 
cathedral which rose so yellow before him. 

That idea of yellowness suggested to him an- 
other idea of yellow, and, thinking of that pensive 
tragical girl who was in that “rackety” house, | 
but not of it, and stood out on sucli a strange 
background, and such unsuitable figures as com- 
panions, he walked slowly towards the White 
Hart, lost his way ])leasant]y, found it again, got 
into the streets wdicrc the gaudy gl-ocers had 
nearly shut up their theatrical stores— found Mr. 
Hiscokc at his bar — waslireated as a state guest, 
who ordered costly brown sherry. 

One odd I'eUcction might have occurred to him 
that night as he laid his head down under his 
baldequino, that he had been led, chafing and 
with nduciance, to Mr. Tiluey’s house, with a 
weary impression ou his mind that “tliis man 
^ would*fastcn on him,” whereas he had come away 
with a feeling that amounted to eager interest, 
when Mr. Tilney said, cheerily, “ See you to- 
morrow, early, Call for you, eh ?” 


PARADISE REVISITED. 

Or all the innocent tastes of my cluldhood, 
two' oiVjy may, ! think, be said to l^vo faig’ly 
weathered the storms and buffets of life; to 
have delied ( lur disenchanting influtmee of time ; 

nourish yet, serene and unimpaired, 
above the ruins of many a far more potent 
passion. These are, ])a,stry and pantomime. 

1 like a tart. Why shouldn’t I like a tart ? 
Because 1 am a man, sliall I deny the acquaint- 
ance of a Bath-bun? Must the cheese-cake' 


I lose its flavour in passing betwecji lips on wdiicb 
, time and luiiiirc liavc conferred a beard ? Non- 
I sense. 1 am accustomed to speak out. T like 
all manner of tJic sweetest things knowui to the 
craft of confectioner — nor would I covet a more 
[ dolighlful ten minutes than may be j)as.sed in 
renewing many a pleasing intimacy of tliis de- 
scription. Is there, I would calmly inquire; any- 
thing brutal or unmanly in eating ladies’-tingcrs ? 
Can there be more delicate enjoyment tliaji in a 
meringue ? 

My deliberate ojmiion, founded upon close, 
occasionally furtive observation, is, that at- 
tachment to sweet things is far more deeply 
rooted in the manly British breast than is gene- 
rally supposed. It is my ])roud reiiunubrauce 
never to have given in to the false sliaine which 
suggests coneeahnent of this iiuioeeiit partiality, 

J am no more ashamed of llio swoei.iK'ss of my 
tooth than of its wdiitcncss. At Didcot, 1 may 
have been seen to dash down tin; window, and 
call out, Banbnry-cakc I” in tones asserting 
themselves above tin; thunder of tlic train, and 
almost befon? it. slopped. 1 may often have l)een 
seen engaged with this — wlien fresh, — exquisite 
dainl.Y — not, I have not iced the pusiJlaiuinons 
do, behind tin* I'iines—bul, frankly and enini- 
blingly, before mankind : 

While -writing, an idea lias oceurred to me. 
Now that ■vvine-drinking is ra]>idly on ih(^ de- 
cline, wdiy should pastry-eating — 1 ni(‘an hi a 
convivial sense — not. lake its room? The elfeci 
at public (liuuers would be no less imjiosing. 

“ Gentlemen, pray charge ■\'()iir pladci’s. 
Trifle.” (;‘ Bumpers” might still be added.) 

In more private circles, iJie familiar wish, 

“ Ma.y we ne\.T want a friend, nor a bottle to giv(‘ 
liiiu !” w’onld lose nothing in h(‘artiucs,s ])y tin' 
substitution of “tartlet” for “ bottle.” Since 
pitchers have fallen somewhat int-o desuetude as 
vehicles for pori wine, “'My Friend a?icl Friiier,'' 
would be a positive improvement upon the popu- 
lar version. Again, a very t rivial change in an- 
otheivfavoiiritc toast, would supply us witli tlic 
sentiment (accompanied, sav, with a round of 
Charlottcs-Russcs), “ May tlie present moment 
/loi be the iwectcst of our lives !” 

Surely, surely, patriotism and loyally, hi- 
therto too much associated with chamjiagne, 
may be evolved as readily from a maeai*oon. 
Cannot friciidslup — acknowledged to sj)ark]o * 
with such peculiar brightness "‘in the bowl — 
glow^ as richly in the boeom of a Christmas 
pudding ? 

Finally, be it remembered that, Duit exqui- 
sit.oly pleasurable sensation, suppose', d (iu song) 
to be derivable from not retiring to one’s usual 
rcskhmeo until past daybreak, need not, of ne- 
cessity, be foregone. Ap])etit1:; will juobalily 
delerminc that,. po i ii t. And there is this de- 
cided advantage in my schenff*, that, wlie.reas 
people were accustomed to contmiic their pota- 
tipiis long after they had ceased to care much 
about it, that caij never be the case witJi re- 
ference to the lighter lolli])ops which shall con- 
clude my banquet. 

I u Although, a§ I Imve said, devoid of^ that 
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craven ftM'liiig wliich prompts tlie repudiation of wall. Clowns, boisierons, miscliicvous, nnsern- 
sucIl swxet friends of one’s boyhood as apple- pulous ; harlc(|nius, j;ay, plausible, vindictive, 
])ulf ami mince-pic, 1 will own * to a certain dc- mysterious; cxdumbines, lair and fickle ; panta- 
of cnibarrassinent in effecting the purchase loons, wnih every ailribaic of age, except its 
of smaller and slighter matters. Toffee 1 can reverence; evmi to the lovcdy Qu(?cii of 3^'ays, 
dcinaiid, in clear iiiihesitating tones; as, by a who, after taking graceful leave at the close of 


liberal order, it may be made to look as if in- the introduction, reappears at the gpiifTal finish, 
tondcH for a neigfibouring nursery. Butter- slaiuling on one leg ahovc-a revohiug wheel, 
Scotch, for the same reason, offers no diffi- surrounded by a green glare, changing into red, 
culty. But 1 will admit that, did occasion and t lienee into an unpleasant smell. Mi these 
present itself, 1 would prefer purchasing my things, only in a far less honesi^fo 
barley -sugar through the intervention of an encountered beyond the Avail of a tl 
a^ent?* if it soothe me to sit and witness t 


•osent itself, 1 would prefer pureliasing my things, only in a far less honesi^fonn, have I 
trley -sugar through the intervention of an encountered beyond the Avail of a th wit re ; and 
* if it. soothe me to sit and witness their repro- 

Of the latter compound, there is a kind whose duction, under circnnistanccs which can no 
]>aly gold exercises over me a remarkable fas- longer l)etray, avIio shall censun; ? I don’t earo 
cination. It may be that it recals certain mho. To-day— just for i o-clav—l aiii a boy agaiii, 

ringlets, of similar form and hue, that Well, and my two Ijoyisli fancies shall* have tiiefr 

no niatter; but she and 1 have eaten manna- ample ratigc. i will lunch at a })astryco()k’s, 
lade from one gallipot— > and these arc not things and 1 Avill snbscrpienlly atUmd a pantomime, 
to Ijc forgotten. ^ct, hold ! Boys arc gri'garioiis. Is it If) re- 

No later than yesicrda]|, I stood gazing irre- nCAA' liie Avlmlesorncr pari of youth, to haist and 


solulely funder pretence of examining a new 
eonV-e-mill) at a cluster of these amber delicacies, 
(uishrined in the usual vase of crystal. Siuhhmly, 
a hriglit thought struck me. Assuming a slight 
cough, 1 st.(‘ppod hi. * 

“ llaA'c you — luivo— ^invthing that that’s 
good for— dear me! — eh — th‘,ar me! — a bad 

cold ? — something to ” 1 jjointed to my 

throat, groaning. 

The shopman handed me a small box ; hard, ; 
liroAvii, tma sour. 

“ Ihaek-eiirraut droj)s, sir r 'Much rceom- 
inimded.” 

.1 knew them, and dcelinod. 

“Dr. ihlberroAv’s Nurses’ Joy, sir, fSugar- 
lozenges, tineiiired Avilb inagnes ” 

“No, no. ] wish for something— anything 
you have, of a softer, more lubricating — see! 
iSueh, for instanee, as that yelioAvish substance, 
ill tlie long glass.” 


gaze ■without a friend ! "Wdici'c sludl J S(!ck 
another lad? It occurs to me, in i\ manner 
so abrupt and .^fl^-ular, as to be rdmost Avoi-thy 
of ])sychological analysis — had J an hour to 
spare — tliat my excellent i](u’gh]>onis, ?\lr. and 
Mrs. 'llbbletiiAAiiyte, are spending lie; Christ mns 
from liome, unavoidably leaving riirc'c at least of 
their little flock bf’hiud them. AVliai it I obtain 


II ; ijtivi n viiii iivJinv , UJM» > '-/iuu y m. iiiiiv.. .it 

iited to my their little flock bf’hiud t hem. AVliai it I obtain 
tiicm for the day and evening? 
box ; hard, .1 looked at my Avateh. it could not yet 
be their dinner-1 imc'. ffheir young appi'tites 
uch reeom- must be in the axtv highest pastry cninlitioii. 

1 Avas at the house iu three miniitf’s, re- 
questing, Avilh n’sj^ectful compliments, audience 
dr, iSngar- of Miss Cavalier, the preceptress— -a. lady of 
" infinite stiflhess and inexorahlc Avill. 

C — anything llcc'issurcd by the tidings that Miss r!aA'alier 

atiiig— sec ! was absent for the day, I made my Avay to the 
L substance, school-room, and, stilling the noisy greetings, 
announced to Nurse Edmonds that 1 re([nii'ed 
JloAv much the loan of lier charges. • 

ITicre was a pause ,,of trembling expeeta- 
ed ihaf the lion, for nurse looked graver than could )>e 


“ Jhirley-sugar, srr ? Yes, sir. Koav much the loan oi her charges. • 

Avoukl you pkW- to have, sir Tficre was a pause ^of trembling expe 

1 nmy lx*, mistaken, but I fancied ihaf the lion, for nurse looked graver than could 
phantoin of a smile stole over tliat young man’s desired, 
visage as he weighed me out a pound, throAving “Missis had licxpresscd her Avishes ns the 
in a'little ]>it over. • poor little things might have a little hcuterlain- 

Equally fervent, equally unswtu’viii.g, has meni ; but, of which kiiul ^ 
been my attaclmient to that jihase of dniimitie “It isn’t a norrery ?” said Masler Bobby, 
art known as I’antoinime. Brom the (Jave with a look of dark suspicion. 

* of Doldrums, to the clowi/s final summer- 1 shook my head. • 


a captive to the illusive 


’Nor it isn’t a fillvsofieal cla'^sdecture ! 


bound np with its eMails; lavitig u]) stores ejaculated Miss Mattie — a tear under 

of Avkdom and prifdcncje from’ its suggcisth^c her eyelid, ready, in the cvimt of an alliriualive. 


cinmges. 

Why do I speak of illusion? Intercourse, 
for a certain number of years, Avi ill the AAunid, 


to dim the pretty bRie. 

1 laughed contemptuously. 

“ Bosh 1” said Master Augustus. 


lias placed me in a condition to aver that Panto- Goodbody wouldn’t take us to such rublush as 


mime is truth — truth ceJoured, eoudensed, ela- 
borated— but tri^th itself. Goiigi^ous temples, | 
ilcrnandiug reverence — AAith num behind, iu 
corduroys and dirty shirt-sleeves, pushing them 
on ; gently heaving seas, the aamvcs (invisible^ 


comm to ! But it isn’t ‘ lii’^truetL'C 
Biddies’ — ch ?” the young genilei^ati addoJ, 
witli a slight, dimiuulion of confidcfice. 

“ Nora threejicnny reading?” said 
, At the last suggestion tlicre Avas a subdued 


pimchiug (’ach othiir’s ribs, i%a cloud of slate- Ijut. general groan. 


eolourecr dust ; baronial castlef, whose noble 
occupants must have been content to dwTll, 
like cjirysalids, iu the interstices oC the single*] 


“ Von don’t like ri’adings ?” J ask^’d, 
(ijiigm'd astxuushmc’iit . 

“ Not AAdien it’s such awful (word expr 
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sive of decomposing matter) as the last,” said 
Master Augustus, firmly. 

Why, what was it ?” 

‘ Paradise Rewisited,’ sir ” explained nurse. 

' By a Loaclc Poet.’ Ma’amsclle hev took 
them to all the four ; but tlA;y come back ouite 
cross and sleepy, and seemed as if they couldn’t 
tell which they was at, last.” 

“ No wonder ! Hark ye, childnm ! 1 arn iu- 
tending, this day, to revisit Paradise, or wdiat, 
at your age, Somewhat resembled it to me. I 
have promised myself a Christmas Pantomime !” 
(A cry of joy.) “ Pausuig on the way, at a spot 
where, I am given to uiidcrstaiid, bght refresh- 
ments, adapted to juvenile tastes, may be pro- 
, cured, and enjoyed without fear of after conse- 
quences. Will you come with me ?” 

Nurse, hesitated to answer the appealing 
I looks. 

j If — if ma’amselle should know it ” 

j Ma’amscllc shall know it, to-morvow. Mcaii- 

! time, I take upon myself the responsibility.” 
j And, engaging to restore tue other three 
j children by a reasonable hour, ♦the fourth child 
I cari'ied tliem off in triumph. 

I Mcri’y as grasshppj)ers, we made our A/ay 
along the. most disturbed thorouglifares we 
, could find : Mattie and 1 leading : the boyvS 
close at our licels. 1 noticed with secret satis- 
faction that, in passing any pastrycook’s — and 
we passed not a few — our rear-guard sensibly 
relaxed tlieir pace, and even Mattie’s little 
fingers gave an involuniary pressure. At 
length, as wc neared a perfect wilderness of 
sweets, the prospect became too maddening, 
and Master Augustus, dashing to the front, 
proposed a halt. 

1 afTocted to demur, but Mattie’s appealing 
look, and tbe fragrance wafted forili as we lin- 
gered in consultation on the thresliokl, resolved 
the question. Wc entered. Hero, as a veteran, 
I deemed some w^ordu of caution not mis- 
})laced. I besought n^y ardent levies no*C to 
tilt blindly at Bath-buns, the major tarts, or 
great satisfying thingsof kind, out to sur\Ty 
the ground, and then, tranquilly, advisedly, com- 
mence the attack. 

j The foray lasted so long, that, in common 
j prudence, I Avas obliged to sound tbe recal. 

) ► The (fiimage inflicted on the enemy, especially 
in the arm of 0}>cu tarts, Avas very consider- 
able. I declific to mention my own achieve- 
ments (Generaijs rarely do), and shall only state 
that, Avhen my three charges had made their 
computations, there remained unaccounted for 
as folloAvs ; — Ojie triangular tart, a Shrewsbury 
cake, three apricot putfs, one chcesc-cakc, and 
a mayl-of-houour, together with some minor 
matters, and (I think) a glass of cheii’y-brandy, 

' For all of notwithstanding the mysieij 

that hung cvefr their disappearance, I cheerfully 
'wo-paiiL 

Fortune had decreed that there was to be no 
]\ause in oi\r dcligtit. A bill suspended in the 
shop had forewarned us that there was to be at 
one of the larger theatres a morning perfom- 
ance of the Grand Christmas Pantomime, corni , 


mencing at two o’clock. Just time. We jshould 
i not want any dinner ? Eh ? 

I Mtister Augustus liaving requested, in the 
name of the painty, that the meal in question 
might not be mentioned in their hearing for n 
week, we set forth. 

Capital places ! A brilliant house ! Beau- 
tiful red glare — so diffcjrent from the mere sun- 
shine we had quitted ! A crowd of happy 
cluldren, from six years old to seventy, settling 
themselves in their places for three hours’ cease- 
less enjoyment. For onr parts, Ave gave our- 
selves up Avliolly to the scene: Mattia' -alone 
looking a little grave, and casting so many 
ncrv'ous glances in a certain direction, that 1 
was induced to iiimiire the reason. 

It seemed that tne figure of a lady in a uidgh- 
bouring box, whose back was towards ns, had 
forcibly recalled that of Miss Cavalier. 

Could it be herself ? 

Oil no, no. Mattie {‘onsidered that was impos- 
sible ! Miss Cavalier (I gathered from my little 
friend’s remarks) Avas rather Miss I’uritaii in the 
matter of theatres, neither attending them lier- 
sclf, nor Avillingly permitting anybody else to do 
so. Furthermore, she regarded the half million 
of her fellow-Christiam^ wlio, directly or indi- 
rectly, made their broad by these u'nluillowed 
institutions (not to mention ilu^ s(weral millions, 
from licr sovereign doAviiward, Avlio derived 
solace and amusement from them), as in the 
most imminent spiritual peril: evincing alto- 
gether vicAvs of tlic most elevated kind, and 
charity of that compreliensive nature wdiieh is 
usually found to characterise sueli an intelli- 
gence. 

Tlic rising of the curtain at this juncture 
banished all remembrance of the accidental 
resemblance, and the possililc scolding on tlic 
niorroAV, it had brought into Mattie’s mind. 

I am not going into minute detail. Enough 
that Avhat succeeded surpassc'd our most- san- 
guine anticipations, and even tlic fu reshadow 
iiigs*t)f the bill itself, Avbich was not framed 
Avith diffidence. Let me simply record that 
the opening scene avus even more gloomy 
and deprei^ing than usual, it Avas the abode 
of an individual of doubtful sex, Mr. (or 
Mrs.) Antiquity, who, in addition to koe])iug 
an old curiosity shop, dabbled slighlly in dra- 
matic literature :‘ bis (or her) present distress'^’ 
arising from the tightness of the fairy market, 
Avith reference t-o subjeefts for a pantomime. 
Need it be related that, "'in the momcjit of 
supreme despoudeuey, a square black pitfal 
opened, and, after a slight delay, suggestive of 
the coming fairy stopping to tic iier shoe, 
that aerial being stepped upon the stages, and pre- 
sented Antiquity with all that was lujedetl, in 
tlie form of new and enlarged edition of 
Jack the Giant Killer. The lucre mention of 
that familiar name elicited from us a burst of 
involuntary applause, and Avhen the scene 
changed to the bumble but cheerful dwelling 
of — how shall i describe him? Jack the cider 
— Ave resettled ourselves, as in preparation for 
•events of thrilling interest. 
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Pantomime corrects history, and, whereas wc 
had always been iustnicted that Jack^s first 
victim was eighteen feet high, and resided in 
a cavern commodiously situated on the top of 
St» Michaers Mount, we now found that he 
began with a little stunted victim of ten feet 
and a half, who liad no ostensible residence at 
all. I'hat Jack’s departure on this errand was 
celebrated by a ball/in which sixty young ladies, 
in light and brief habiUnients, formed some very 
pretty tableaux — caused us no more surprise 
than it did the elder John, who sat and smoked 
the while ; for, but little is known of Cornish do- 
mestic life in the days of King Arthur, and this 
pleasing demonstration might liave filled the 
place of what w^ould now nave been a public 
dinner. 

Such a hop-o’-my-thumb aswc have described 
gave the intrepid Jack, as might be expected, 
very little trouole. liis head (he had but one), 
was quickly on the roa^ to Lyonnesse — as, 
now-a-days, one places a remarkable sturgeon 
at the foot of royalty. But the next giant 
was a totally diflerent. affair. His heads were 
three in number. Ills si ai lire was variously 
estimated from eiglitecn to twAity-four feet. 
His temper was irasciWe, bis appetite with- 
out limit. Thai tliis terrible monster was on 
the move, was rendered manifiisi by the nu- 
merous ruslics who, -with couniciianecs pjile 
and elongated, passed witli long strides across 
the stages or huddled in terrified groups at the 
wing, it subsefjuetiily became known that 
Gorgibnster’s appetite was, this morning, singu- 
larly keen : he iiaving breakfasted early, and 
slenderly, on a single ox. Furthermore, lie was 
known especially to desire human tlesh, having 
but recently devoured two-thirds of a school 
who had been permitted, by an indiscreet nshcr, 
to bathe near his dwelling. Some of the parents 
having remonstrated, Jack had been appealed 
to, and hence his [)rcsent enterj)rise. 

It has b(‘eu a point of much dispute among 
modern wTiters, whether giants roared. •Diis 
one did. A low^ nirnbling sound, increasing in 
volume at every utterance, announced the nion- 
stcr’vS ap})roach. Music of a colossal 1:iature ac- 
companied the sound of mighty steps, w'hich — 
had there been such an instrument near — we 
might have attribute to thcjjig drum — and 
Gorgibuster floundered on the scene. 

As he was the largest, so w^’as he the most 
complete and w^orkabJb giant 1 had ever seen. 
His k'gs displayi'd Tis iniieh tractability as if 
their lowxr fathom or so had been cast in the 
mould of nature, not of art. His heads wxre on 
the best possible terms, and, but for the pecu- 
liarity of the eyes being situated in the chin, and 
the nose on the forehead^might have been called 
human. Moreover, those eyes •(being practi- 
cable) admitted ot being wunked ; and the very 
first wink the giant gave w^as the signal for a 
demonstration wc had not expected. The giant 
w\as accosted by stentorian voiq^s as George !” 
was off(7rcd the compliments the season, 

was congratulated on Ijis gi^owth and gene- 
rally j‘ob\ist appearance, and was. otherwise < 

greeted so much in the style of an old ac- 
quaintance, that I referred to tlic bill for infor- 
mation, and thereby discovered that the vital 
principle of the giant was composed of Mr. 
George 11. Bungavc, renowned for feats of 
strength and comic^iustrelsy. 

The giant did not always roar, lie spoke 
in colloquial tones, and tlirew some light 
upon another mysterious question, by fnuSly 
admitting that, with regard to ‘'fee—fatv—fum ’’ 
neither he (Gorgibuster) nor anf of his bre- 
thren, had tlic remotest idea what w^as iiiiendod 
to be conveyed by those remarkable expres- 
sions. 

I have dwelt long upon tliis giant — for the 
truth is, we liked him — wc took to him. ‘He was ' 
not the furious ill-bred monster w^ liad been 
taught to expect. Humour had belied him. 
Gay, frank, geuiid, he showed liimsiJi possessed 
of the most attractive social attributes. He 
sang, he jestfed, he actually — though at the cost, 
we feared, of much pain and w'eririiicss — shuffled 
through the sailo^’ lionipipe: using his vicarious 
legs wnth as mudHwpirit as though ^vlcker-woi*k 
were instinct wnth life. His very club— formed 
of timbpr which possessed the rare and curious 
property of collapsing, when brought into con- ■ 
tact with any hard substance — partook of its u; 
master’s yielding and peaceable disposition. And 
as for his appetite— when it is remembered 
that he had tliree moiilhs to feed, and some 
twenty feet of stowage-room demanding freight, 

I aflirm that it w’as by no means inordinate. 

With regret wc witnessed the fate of this sO' 
young and happy giant ! In the bright, lu^yday 
of life — in the flowxr of appetite, iJways ]>ecKish, 
yet never voracious — he w^as cut off Iiy that un- 
fair w’eapou. Jack’s sword of sharjuiess; re- j 
tiring into his own stomach, so as to admit of de- 
ea)>itation, his three heads were cut. off; and, with 1 

faces wholly unchanged, beaming and winking I 
as ill life, wTre transmitted to the king. An j 
adjaration to the prostrate trunk from the gal- ; 
lery, to rise and give them “ Hot codlings,” w’as j 
treated with*thc contempt it de'served, and in a 1 
few minutes wt. w'ere in the fiJl swung and riot j 
of the harlequinade. 

Glorious was tlie fiin. Wc W'cre fortunate in 
our clow'ii. More accomplished fooling was 
never seen, since the sun of Folly went down, » 
in Grimaldi. All four of us, exhausted wit 11 
laughter, were taking advantage cJf a moment’s 
pause in the hurry of events, to lean back and 
wupc onr brows, wlieii Mattie uttered an ex- 
clamation. Followu'Tig the direction of her cye^ 
my own fell, astonished, ^upon the lady to w^honi 
our attention had already been directed. She 
had turned round, and was leaning foyvard, 
flushed with excitement, and devouring {lie 
scene w'iili the interest of a child of^en. Miss 
Cavalier ! ^ 

Our paities subsequently met in the passage, 
Miss Cavalier walking betw’ccn an old gentlc- 
upan wuth a pleasant face and rev^^^rend grey 
licad, and a tair lady, who seemed to be his 
^ughtcr. As I boldly presented my charges, 

' Miss Cavalier blushed and smiled. 
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Kind friends — over-persuaded — couldn’t 
leave— pleasant spectacle — sncli bappy faces.” 
Some such murmurs reached my ear, ‘as I put 
tny little companions into the carriage, and 
their preceptress, following, waved me a sweet 
adieu. 

Tlicre was no scolding on the morrow. 


MISERY. 

I, 

’Tvtas neither day nor night, but both together, 
Mix’d in a iiuiddy smudge of London weather, 

And tlie dull pouring of perpetual 

pirn rain was vague, and vast, and over all. 

She stray’d on through the rain, and through the 
uiud, • 

That did the slop-fed filmy city flood, 

Meekly unmindful as are wretches whc:, 

Accustom’d to discomfortings, pursue 
Their paths scarce conscious of the more or less 
Of misery mingled with each da^ distress. 

Albeit the ghostly rag, too thin W call 
Even the bodily remnant of a shawl 
j (IMere heaps of holes to one another stitch’d), 

! That tightly was about her shoulders twitch’d ; 

I As at each step the fretful cough, in vain 
f By its vext victim check’d, brake loose again 
i An<l shiver’d Ihrougb it, dripping drop by drop, 
j C(»nt rived the flaccid petticoat to sop 

i With the chill surcharge of its oozy welt. 

I The mud was everywhere. It seem’d to melt 
I Out of the grimy houses, trickling dowm 
I Those brickwork Vdocks that at each other frown, 

! Unsociable, though squeez'd and jamm’d so close 
j Together ; all monotonously morose, 
j And claiming each, behind his iron rail, 

‘ ! The smug importance of a i)rivate jail. 

i It seem’d to stull' the blurr’d and spongy sky, 

To clog the slimy streets, and fiercely try 
To climb the door-steps, t^lind with spatter’d filth 
The dismal lamps, and spew out its sick spilth t 
! At unawares, from hiding-places, known 
j In dark street-corners to its spite alone. 

I She stray’d on through the mud : ’twas nothing 
j new ! 

, And through the rain— the rain? it wms mud too! 

I Tl>e woman still was young, and Nature meant, 
j Doubtless, she should be fair ; but that intent 
Hanger, in haste, had marr’d, or toil, or both. 

'fherc was no colour in the quiet mouth, 

Nor fulness ; ytt it had a ghostly grace 
Pathetically pt<|e. TJ v thin young face 
Was interpenetrated tenderly" 

With soft significance. The tyarm brown Qye 
A'al warm brown hair hjd gentle gleams. Per- 
ch anco 

Those gracious tricks of gesture and of glance. 

Those ^dear and innocent arts — a woman’s ways 
Of wearing pretty looks, and winning pjeiise, ^ 

The pleasanjpess of pleasing, and the skill, 

Were native ta-this wmman — woman still, 
i ‘jy. Though woman wither’d. There’s a last degree 
Of misery that is sexless wholly. She 
Was yet what ye a ro— mothers, sisters, wives, 

That are so Sweet and lovely in our lives ; — • 

A w^oman still, for all her wither’d look, 

Even as a faded flower shut in a book t 

Is still a flower. 


n* 

Dark darker grows. The lamps 
Of London, flaring through the foggy damps, 

Glare up and down the grey streets ghostily, 

And the long roaring of loud wheels rolls by, 

The huge hump-shouldor’d bridge is reach’d. She 
stops. 

The shadowy stream beneath it slides, and drops 
With sulky sound between the arches old. 

She eyed it from the parapet. The cold 
Clung to her, creeping up the creepy stream. 

The enormous city, like a madman’s dream, 

Full of strange hummings and unnatural glaj;e, 

Beat on her brain. Some Tempter whisj^cr u, 

“ There 

Is quiet, and an end of long distress. 

Leap down ! leap in 1 One anguish more or less 
In this tense tangle of tormented souls 
God keeps no strict account of. The stream, rolls 
For ever and for ever. Death is swift, 

And easy.” 

Then soft shadows seem’d to lift 
Long arms out of the streaming dark below, 
Wooingly weaving to her. 

But, ah, no, 

Ah, no! she is still afraid of them to-night, 

Those plausible familiars. Die? what right 
Is hers to die?— a mother and a wife, 

Wliose love hath given In stages to life ! 

The voices of the shadows make reply', 

Woman, No right to live Is Right to die. 

What right to live— which means, What riglit to 
eat 

(What thou hast ceased to earn) the bread and 
meat 

That’s not enough for all — what unearn’d right 
Hast thou to say, ‘ I choim to live ? ” 

With might 

Tho mocking shadows mounted as tiuy sf>oko. 
Nearer and clearer ; and their voices broke 
Into a groan that mingled with the roar 
Of London, growing louder evermore 
VVidi multitudes of moaiiings from belov/, 
Mysterious, wrathful, miserable. 

“Ah, no, 

Ah, no ! For Willie waits for me at home, 

And will not sleep all night till 1 am come. 

’Tis late , .^ , but there were hopes of work to do: 

I waited, though in Vain. Ah, if he knew ! . . , 

And how to meet to-morrow ?” . . . 

A drunken man 

Stumbled against her, stared, and JJien began 
To troll a tavern stave, wdtji husky’' voice 
(The subject coarse, the langilage strong, not choice), 
And, humming, reel’d away. «• 

Upstream’d again 

The voices of the shadows, in disdain: 

“A motln'T? and a wife? Ill-gotten names 
Filch’d from earth’s blisses to increase its shames I 
What right hav<j breadleis mothers to give birth 
To breadless babies ? Children liieant for mirth, 

And motherhood for rapture, and the bliss 
Of wifehood crowning w'omanhoocl, the kiss 
(5f lips, whoso kissing melts two lives in pno: — 
What right was tll.ne, forsooth, because the sun 
Is sweet in June, and blood beats high in ymiith, 

To claim those blessings? claim’d, whut right, for- 
sooth, 


T 
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To change them into curses, craving love, 

Who lackcat bread ? There is no room above 
Earth’s breast for amorous paupers. Creep below, 
And hide thj'self from failure I” 

“leit so?^ 

She murmur’d, “ even so ! and yet .... dear heart, 
I meant to comfort thee I” Then with a start, 

“ And he is sick, poor man! No work to day . • . . 
No work to-morrow .... And the rent to pay . . . . 
And two small mouths to feed.” . . . 

Three tiny elves, 

As Fuck, at all things, and themselves, 

Laughing, ran by her in the rain. They were 
Chubby and rosy- cheek’d, with golden hair 
Tossing beliind (two girls, a boy) ; they held 
Each other’s hands, and so contrived to weld 
Their gladnesses in one. No rain, though chill, 
Could vex their joyous ignorance of ill. 

Then, sorrowfully, her thoughts began to stray 
Ear out of London, many a mile away 
Among the meadows : ^ 

In green Hertfordshire, 

When lanes are white with May, the wreathing 
briar 

Wafts sweet thoughts to our spirits, if we pass 
Eetwccii the hedges, and the happy grass 
Beneath is sprinkled witfi the o’crblown leaves 
Of wild white roses. In the long long eves 
The cuckoo calls from every glimmering bower 
And lone dim- lighted glade. The small church 
tower 

Smiles kindly at the village underneath. 

Ab, God ! once more to sratdi the rostt’s breath 
Among those cottage gardens ! Tliere s a field 
East the hill-farm, hard by the little weald, 

Was first to fill wdth cowslips every year ; 

Thu ululdrun used to play there. Could one hear 
Once more that merry brook that leavers the leas 
(iuiet at eve, but through the low birch-trees 
Is over noisy ! Then at nutting- timo 
The woods are gayer than even in tlieir prime ; 

And afterwards, there's something — bard to tell — 
Eu]] of ho me* feelings in the healthy smell, 

Wide over all the red plough'd uijlands spread 
From burning 'weeds, what time the 'woods aft dead. 

We were so young! We loved each other so! 

Ah, yet ... if one could live the winter Ihi-ough 
(Ami winter’s worst is o’er in March) . . . Who 
knows? * 

Thu times might mend.” 

Then through her thoughts uprose 
The menacing image of the imminent need 
Of this bleak night. • 

«# 

® “ Two little mouths to feed ! 

No work ! . . . and Willie sick ! . . . and how to pay 
To-morrow’s rent 

She pluck'd herself away 
From the bewildering river, and again 
Stray’d oinvards, onward?, througj^ the endless rain 
Among the endless streets, with 'weary gait 
And dreary heart, trailing disconsolate 
A draggled skirt with feeble feet slipshod. 

'i’he sky seem’d one vast blackness without God, ^ 
Or, if a pul, a god like some th*H here 
Be gods of earth, who, missing love, choose fear 
For henchman, and so rule a multitude 
The 3 ^,ihavc subdued, but never understood. • i 


The roaring of the wheels began anew, 

And London down its dismal vortex drew 
This wandering minion of the misery 
Of millions. 

« m. 

Grey and grisly ’neath this sky 
Of bitter darkness gleam’d the long blind wall 
Of that grim institute we English call 
The poor-house. 

We build house# for our poor, 

Pay poor-rates, do our boat, indeed, to cure 
Their general sickness by all special w’^ays, 

If not successful, still deserving praise, 

Because implying (which, for my part, I 
Applaud intensely) tliat society 
Is answerable, as a whole, to man * 

(Ay, and to Christ, since self-styled Christian !) 

For hovT the poor it brings to birth may fare. 

Though some French folks count this ih chief the 
affair 

Of government, which pays for its mistakes 
To revolution, when grim hunger breaks 
Ilis social fetter sometimes. Still, remains 
This fact, a sad|pie, — spite of all our pains, 

The poor increase among us faster still 
Than means to feed them, though we tax the till 
To craan the alms-box. Which is passing strange. 
Seeing that this England in the wu)rld’s wide range 
Banks wealthiest of the nations of the earth. • 

But thereby bangs a riddle, which is worth 
The solving some day, if we can. That’s all. 

This woman, passing by that poor-house wall, 
Shudder’d and thought. ... No matter ! ’twas a 

Only that made her shudder, till she caught 
Her foot against a heap of something strange. 

And wet, and soft, which made that shudder change 
To one of physical terror. 

’Twas as though 

The multitudinous mud, to scare her so, 

Had heap’d itself into a hideous heap, 

Not human, sure, yet living. Witli a creep, 

Thft thing, whate’er it w^s, her chance foot sj^urnM 
Began to move, like huiiitid earth upturn’d 
By a snouted mole, disturb’d ; or else, suppose 
A sw^arin of feeding flies, wdien cluster’d close 
About a lump of cjirrion, or a hive 
Of hrowm-back’d bees. It seem'd to be alive 
After this fashion ... a collective mass 
Of movement, making from the life it has, 

Or seems to have, in common, though so small, , 
A sort of monstrous individual. 

For, from the inward to the oiitwa»l moved, 

Thu hideous lump heaved slowly ; jfowly shoved 
Layer after layer of soak’d and rotting rags 
Oil each side, tiow ii^t, to the sJ(»ppy flags, 

Beneath its headless bujk ; thus making space 
For the uptlirusting of the creature’s face, 

Or creature’s self, whnte’ur that might have been. 
AVhence suddenly emerging — to be seen, 

On <3 mustamagino, ratlicr than to see, 

.Since it look'd nowhere, neither seem’i^to be 
Surprised, or cvim conscious — there ^vas thrust 
(As though it came up thus because it must, ♦v' 

And not because it would) a human head, 

With sexless countenance, that neither said 
To man, nor woman ... I belong flb you,” 

But seem’d a fearful mixture of the two 
^Tlnited in a failure horrible 
Of features, meant for human you might tell 
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By just so much as their lean wolfishness 
Contrived more intense meaning to express 
Than hunger-heated eye or snarling jaw 
Of any real wolf. 

Stricken with awe, 

The woman, only very poor indeed, 

Recoil’d before that creature past all need, 

And past all help, too,' being past all hope. 

For stern and stark, against the stolid cope 
Of the sad, rainy, and enormous night 
That sexless face had fix’d itself upright 
At once, and, as it were, mechanically, 

With no surprise; as much as to imply 
That it had done with this world everywhere, 

And thenceforth look’d to Heaven ; yet look’d not 
there 

With any sort of hope, or thankfulness 
For things expected, hut in grim distress, 

From the mere want of gazing constantly 
On darkness. 

London’s life went roaring, by, 

And took no notice of this thing at all. 

It seem’d a heap of mud against the wall. 

And if it were a vagrant .... waU ? Why, there 
The poor-house stands. The things its affair, 

Not yours, nor mine ; who pay the rates when due, 
And trust in God, as all good Christians do. , 

And yet, if you or I had pass’d that way, 

And noticed (which we did not so, I say, 

Not ours the fault !) the creature crouching there, 

I swear to you, O brother, and declare, 

For my part, on my conscience, that, although 
I never yet was so opprest, I know, 

By instant awe of any king or queen, 

Prelate or prince, whatever the chance hath been, 

As to have felt my heart’s calm beating stopp’d, 

Or my knees falter, yet I must have dropp’d 
(Ay, and you too, friend, whom my heart knows 
well) 

In presence of that unapproachable, 

Appalling majesty of misery; 

Lifting its pale-faced protest to the sky 
Silently against you, and me, no doubt. 

And all the others of this social rout, 

That calls itself fine names in modern books. « 


IV. 

The woman, stone cold ’nedth the stony looks 
Of this rag-robed Medusa, shrank away 
Abash t ; not daring, at the first, to say 
Such words as, meant for comfort, might have been 
*Too much like insult to that grim- faced queen 
Orking, wliichc’er it was, of wretchedness. 

Her own much x^sery seem’d so much less 
Than this, flung Ci»?wn before her, by God sent, 

It may have been, for her admonishment. 

But, at the last, she timidly drew near, 

And» whisper’d faintly in tha creature’s car, 

Have you no home ?” 

No look even made reply ; 
]\Iucb le^., a word. But on the stolid sky , 

The stolid face stared ever. 

♦’ “ Are you cold ?” 

‘ sort of inward creepy movement roll’d 
The rustled rags. And still the stolid face 
Perused the stolid sky. Perhaps the case 
Supposed w'as too self-evident to claim 
More confirmation than what creeping came 
To crumble those chill rags ; subsiding soon, 

As though to be unnoticed were a boon, 

- C ■ ' 


All kinds of notice having proved unkind. 

Such creatures as men hunt are loth to find 
The hole discover’d where they hide ; and when 
By chance you stir them out of it, they then 
Make haste to feign to be already dead, 

Hoping escape that way. . 

The woman said, 

More faintly, “ Are you hungry ?” 

There, at once 

Finding intensest utterance for the nonce, 

With such a howl ’t would chill your blood to hear, 
The wolf-jaws wail’d out, “ Hungry ? ha, look here I” 
And, therewith, fingers of a skeleton claw, ** 
Tearing asunder those foul rags, you saw 
. . . . Was it a woman’s breast ? It might be so. 
It look’d like nothing human that I know. 

She whose faint question such shrill response woke, 
Stood stupified, stunu’d, sick. 


V. 

i J ust then there broke 
Down the dim street (and any sound, just then, 
Shaped from the natural utterance of men 
To still that echoed liowl, had brought relief 
To her sick senses) a loud shout — “Stop thief ! 

Stop thief!” . . ; . 

A man rush’d %y those women — rush’d 
So vehemently by them, that ho brush’d 
Their raggedness together ; as he pass’d, 

Dropp’d something on the pavement, and was fast 
AV’^rapp’d in the rainy vapours of the night, 

That, in a moment, smear’d him out of sight, 

And, in a moment after, let emerge 
The trampling crowd ; w'hich, all in haste to urge 
Its honest chase, swept o’er those women twain, 
Regardless, and rush’d on into the rain, 

Leaving them both upon the slippery flags. 

Bruised, trampled, rags in colloquy with ragi, 

And so — alone. 

VI. 


^ But now. 

What new emotion shakes her ? Doth she know 
What this is, that her fingers on the stone 
Have felt, and, feeling, close so fiercely on? 

This pocket-book ? with gold enougU within 
To feed .... Ah, God! and must it be a sin 
To keep it? Were it possible t«-pay 
With what its very robber flings away 
For bread . . . bread ! . . . bread ! . . . and still 
not starve, yet still 
Be honest ? . . . . 

“ Were one doing very ill, 

If ... . One should pray . . . if one cow/J pray, 
that’s sure, * 

The strength would come. My Ood! we are so 
poor! 

So poor .... His terrible ! To understand 
Su& things, one should be Icam’d, and have at 
‘ hand 

Ever so many good religious books, 

And texts, and things. And then one starves. It 
'looks ■ * ■ « 


< fe. 


Meanwhile the wolflsh face. 
Resettled to its customary place, 

Was staring as before into the sky, 

Stolid. * The other woman heavily 
Gather’d herself together, bruised, in pain, 
Half rose up, slipp’d on sometliing, and again 
Sank feebly hack upon her hand. 
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So like a godsend. What doth the Book say 
About ‘ the lions, roaring, seek their prey’ ? 

And ‘the young ravens’? ‘Ye are more than 
these.* 

Ah, but one starves, though !” 

Crouch’d upon her knees, 
She dragg’d herself up close against the wall, 

And counted the gold pieces. 

“Food for all? 

Us four ? And that makes five. The rent to pay 
To-morrow ? Give me strength, dear God, to pray 
‘ Thy will be done’ ! . . . What if it were God’s 
will 

That oi» should keep it, . . . since one finds it ? 
Still 

Have bread to eat? . . . till one can work, of 
course. 

Why else should God have sent it ? Which is worse, 
To starve, or . . . ’Tis as long as it is broad. 

“ And then, consider this, I pra}’', dear God ! 

Two little mouths already — and no bread. 

And my poor man this three (Jays sick in bed ; 

And no more needlework, it seems, for me 
’Till times turn round. Who knows when that 
will be ? 

Dear God, consider yet again .... That’s four 
To feed already. Then a fifth ? Onebmore ! . . . 
However can we eke it out ? Ah, me, 

God’s creatures to be left lilft this ! J ust see 
How thin she is !” 

Her hands about the thing 
They clutch’d began to twitch. Still fingering 
The gold convulsively, again she thought. 

Or tried to think, of lessons early taught. 

Easy to learu once, in the village school, 

When to be honest seem’d the simple rule 
For being happy, and of many a text 
That task’d old Sundays ; growing more perplext, 
As, more and more, her giddy memory made 
Haphazard catches at the words. 

“Who said, 

* Therefore I say unto yoif (ah! ’twere sweet), 

* Have no thought for your lives, what ye shall 

eat’ 

(If that were possible), ‘ nor wbat to wear.’ 

Have no thought f that should mean, then, have^o 
care ! 

* Your Father knoweth of what things ye need 
Before ye ask.’ . . . ‘ The morrow shall teke heed 
For its own things.’ , , . And. still ’tis sure He 

bade 

The people pray, ‘ Give xis our daily bread’; 

^ nd elsewdiere, ‘ Ask, and ye shall have’ ! And yet 
One starves, I say. . 

“Ay! ‘ They that have shall get,’ 
That’s somewhere too, nnoTnearer fact, no doubt. 

If the rich knew what tFif?poor go wdlhout 
Sometimes ! They do their best for us, that’s sure. 
But still, the poor .... they are so very poor I 

* Whoever giveth to the least of these 
Giveth to me.’ Why one can give with ease 
What is one’s own .... when anything''^ one’s 

own . • 

Ha! whose is this ? - There is no owffer known. 

God sent it here. Whose is it now ?” 

. . . ^ She stopp’d 

And trembled. And the tempting Ireasure dropp’d 
From her fdint hand. • 

She scratch’d it up again, 
And crie^ “ Mine, mine ! be it the devil’s^gain 


Or God’s good gift. Sure, what folks must, folks 
may. 

And folks must live,” 

She gazed out every way 
Along the gloomy street. In desert land, 

To tempted saints maifeind was more at hand 
Than now it seem’d to this poor spirit pent 
In populous city. 

vir. 

Hurried^'' she bent 

Above her grim companion, in whose ear 
She mutter’d hoarse and quick, “ Make haste! see 
here! 

There’s bread enough for all of us. Get up ! 

Quick, quick ; and come away. To-night wc’ll 
sup,— 

To-morrow we’ll not starve .... anotlfer day, 
Another .... and then, let come what come 
may. 

Off! off!” 

Nd answer. 

To the stolid sky 

The stolid face was turn’d immovably. 

The sky was dark: |jhe face was dark. The face 
And sky were silent both ; you could not trace 
The faintest gleam of light in the dark look 
Of either. • 

Vehemently the woman shook 
That miserable mass of rags. It let 
Itself be shaken ; did not strive to get 
Up or away ; said nought. A worried rat 
So Jots itself be shaken by a cat 
Or mastiff, when the vermin’s back, ’tis clear, 

Is snapp’d, and there’s no more to feel or fear. 

“ Oh, baste!” 

No answer. 

“ It is late, late I Come !” 

No answer. 

Those lean jaws were lock’d and dumb. 
Then o’er the living woman’s face there spread 
Death’s hue reflected. 

“ Late? too lateV' she said. 
“0 Heaven, to die thusT ^ 

•> a broken wail. 

She turn’d and fled fast, fast. 

Fled -whither? 


Vlll. 

Pale 

Through the thick vagueness of the vaporous night, 
From the dark alley, with a clouded light 
Two rheumy, melancholy lampions flare. 

They are the eyes of the police. * 

In there, 

Down the dark archway, through the greasy door, 
Passionately pushing past the three or four 
Complacent constables ftiat cliiKster’d round 
A costermonger, in the gutftr found 
Incapably, but combatively, drunk, 

The woman hurried. Through the doorway slunk 
A peaky, pincji’d-up child with frighten’d fuce,*^ 
Important witness in some murdcr.case 
About to come before the magistrate 
To-morrow. At a dingj’- table sat 
The slim inspector, spectacled, severe, 

Ctapidly writing. 

• In a sort of fear 

Of seeing it again, she shut her eyes 
Ar^ flung it down there. With sedate surprise 
Xhe man look’d up. 
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. . . • Bectase I do not know 
The owner, sir,*’ she said. “ A while ago 
I found it. And there’s money in it — ^mucb, 

Ob, so much money, sir!” 

A hung^i^ touch 

Of the defeated tempter made her wince 
To see him count it. Such a short while since 
She, too, had done the same. 

“ Your name ? Address ?” 
She gave the.a. Easy, from the last, to guess 
Their wretchedness who dwelt in such a place. 

The shrewd and practised eye perused her face 
Contented, not surprised ; for they that see 
Crime oftenest, oftenest, too, see honesty 
Where most of us would seldom look for it, 
cOr iind it '\y^itli surprise — in rags, to wit. 

“ Honest and poor. Deserves a large reward. 

Ko doubt there’ll be one.” 

“ Ah, the timea.aro hard, 

So hard, God help us all; and, sir, indeed 
We are so poor. Two little mouths to feed. 

If we could only get some work to do !** 

“Ah, married? out of work? and children two? 
Mem. Let the owner know, if found. Good 
night.” 

But still she stood there. He had turn’d to write. 
She stood and eyed him with a dreary eye, 

And did not move. He look’d up presently. 

“Not gone yet ? Eh ? What more ?’* 

“And, sir,” she said, 

“ There’s by the poor-house wall a woman dead. 
There w'as no room witiiin, sir, I suppose; 

There are so many of them, Heaven knows. 

*Tis hard for such as we to understand 
How such things happen in a Christian land.” 

Her face twitch'd, and her cough grow fierce 
again. 

As she pass’d out into the night and rain. 


THE TAlilSn PARLIAMENT. 

Twicje a ^car a Lnsiliiig person of ont-door 
aspect — this characteristic l)cing maiiircstcd 
chiefly ill his hat, wliicli is strongly suggestive 
of an iustniinent ibr ineasuriug the rainfall — 
knocks a tndilc knock at my door (lie gives one 
over, as indicating a cut above the post) and 
leaves a papm’, which, on perusal, I find to be 
the QiieeiPs hill for governing me, judging me, 
figlitiug for Inc, and, generally (with a flag 
v hicdi lias braved, a thousand years and a httle 
,rvvcr, ilic battle and thg, breeze), protecting my 
interests, both at home and abroad. * ! 

Twic(? a year, also, another bustling person, 
ci;pvv\c‘.d with a hydrometer, knocks^ a treble 
knock — ^not to be confounded wifu the post 
either — ar 1 leaves a paper, wliicli, on perusal, I 
find to be the Parish’s bul for paving me, lighting 
me, draining me, policing me, causing me to 
love my poor lu'iglibour— not by any means as 
inys(df — and for various other services of a 
kindred nature. 

In the first pride of being a householder, J 
did not greatly trouble myself about these little 


bills. I did not examine the items, bnt paid the 
totals at once — much sooner than there was any 
necessity for, as I have since found — and was 
proud to think that I was a taxpayer and rate- 
payer. When a leading article in a iiewspa])Cf 
said " Taxpayers of Great Britain/’ I felt that I 
was one of tne important and responsible class 
addressed. When bills in the shop windows of 
the High-street bore the heading, Meeting of 
tlie Ratepayers of the Parish of St. Sniffeus,” I 
was proudly conscious that I was entitled to 
atieiid that meeting and take part in its delibe- 
rations ; when I saw a regiment of eavfdry ride 
up the road every morning for (ixcrcise, I derived 
considerable selt-importaiice from the reflection 
that those magniflcerit men and beasts owed 
some degree of their magnificence to me a tax- 
payer. nHien I saw a street in my neighbour- 
liood being taken up — whicli was often — 1 
was gratified to think that the pariours owed 
some portion of their wages to me as a rate- 
payer. 

But man soon becomes indifferent to flic 
most pric(‘lcss privileges, rjuickly grows accus- 
tomed to the highest dignities. I got used to 
the glory of oeiug a taxjiayer of Great Britain, 
and equally so to the distinction of being 
addressed as a ratepayer of the parish ol‘ St. 
Suinbiis. 1 was not so ready to pay the little 
Ijills ])rcsentcd to me by t]i<‘. Queen and the 
Parish. J got into the way of telling the Queen 
and the Parish to call again to-moriw, or boinc 
time next week. 

It* is not luitil ho feels the burden of tli.e 
charges that, are laid unoii liini, that a man 
begins to examine his liilis, and closely inspect 
tlie items. It then becomes a very important 
object to see that he is not charged too much, 
and that he gets his money’s wortli f«n* liis 
money. I began, at last, to overhaul tlie bills 
presented to me by the Queen and the I’lirisli, 
and a very cursory examination of tlieir re- 
spective demands suggested matter for serious 
reflection and consideration. The first thing 
that strikes me on comparing the two acc(>unts, 
is the disproportion which they bear to each 
other, 'flic Parish, for merely local services, 
charges me live times as much as tliu Queen 
asks from me (directly, at least), for go V(' ruing 
that cm[)ire upon wliich the sun never sets. 
Put indirect taxes out of the question, and 
say, for example, that I am one of tlie numerous 
class of persons in this'*parish of St. Sni liens 
wlio let lodgings. Here, fhen, is the bill which 
the Queen presents to me twice a year ; 


IIou.se Tax 
Property Tax 


8 , d. 

16 10t^ 

11 6 “ 


Tlic pj'Operty tax is reimbursed to me l)y the 
'landlord, so that I have to pay only sixteen 
shillings and ^enpence-halfpenny every six 
months, or annually, the sum of one pound thir- 
teen and ninepence. 

Now for the bill presented by the Parkh : 
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Poor, County, Burial Board, Police n. d. 

Kate, &C. 1 2 

Lighting Bate 0 2 

General Rate : 

For the Maintenance and Repair of 
Roads and Footways, Cleansing, 

Watermg, and other Parposcs ... 0 

For Payment of Interest on Bond 
Debts of, and Compensation to 
Officers of, Extinct Paving Trusts 0 1 

1 lU 

OnG*.shiIIing and clcvenpence-lialfpeiiJTy on 
every pound of the sum at winch I am rated, 
gives a total of about four pounds ten. To this 
there are to be added the sowers^ rab*, at throe- 
half[)cnec, and the metropolitan main drainage 
rate, at twopence in the pound, bringing tljc 
whole amount for the half year to somewhere 
about five pounds ten. 

Thus, then, for the ycar^I pay : 

To the Qnoen £ 1 13 9 

To the Parish 11 U 0 

If I add income tax, and all the indire^ct taxes 
I pay on tea, sugar, wine, and •the like, the 
Queen’s bill will uudouktedly b(i heavier tlian 
the bill of the Parish ; but it will not be so 
heavy in proportion to the acu'vices rendered. 

IVow, it is not my puqmse to eom])lain of 
tliis. It is possible that the charges made upon 
me l)y the Parish are just luid crjuital)h', and that- 
the ])rC)]mrtion which tlicy bear to the Queen's 
tfix(‘.s is perfectly reasonable. Put what stVikes 
mo as odd, is, that we should all loch so shaq) 
after the administration of the Queen, while? we 
seavciely trouble ourselves to inquire h(3W^ the 
Parisl) managers our affairs, or what liecomos of 
the money whieh we pay into its caehequer. 

I Wo are all, from tlie higl)est to the lowest, 
j deeply interested in the [)olitics of the nation, 
i We arc for ever battling to guard tlie coiistitu- 
ji t.ion, to promote reforms, to enforce economy 
i| and wise measures of linancc. Every s5veu 
|l years, or whenever the adiniiiisiration fails to 
ji .satisfy us, wc turn the country upside down in 

I I the effort to return to parlijunciit nfeu whom 
1 1 we can trust to control anti direct our public 

affairs. Wc move heaven and earth for t.his 
^object. Wc make speeches, xye write leading 
articles, we fight and struggle?, as if for oui’ 
very lives— nay, we even intimidate and bribe. 
Whatever may be ihe^uians cm ployed, worthy 
1 or unworthy, we autiiii the end in view — 
j v;o })ut the ablest men in the conntrjr into 
I tlic Queen’s cabinet to conduct the allairs of 
j the nation. And having placed them there, 
Ave keep a constant watch upon them, noting 
and criticising their con^luct from day to day, 

I and from hour to hour. Evei|r year in tlio 
niontk of April, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
! chequer, our head cashier, lays his finuuckil 
I statement before the country. Every (juartem 
) Uic national balance-sheet is pitted in the bauds 
I ot the public. We know where th0 money comes 
I from, wc know where it goes to. W’e know 
j also character and capacity of every man < 


who assumes to tako a part ia mana^g the 
affairs of the nation. But what do we know of 
the men who manage the affairs of the parkh— 
of the men to whom we axmually entrust the 
disborsexnent of revenues larger than those of 
ra^y a continents sovereign? ffitherto no- 
thing; for few of us have cared to make in- 
quiries in that direction. And yefc it is no 
unimportant trust which we repose in these 
men. The services which it k their duty to 
render us touch us more nearly lihan the' im- 
perial acts of parliament, which we watch so 
narrowly. We depend upon them for the 
]uaclicai solution of one of the most dLfiiculi 
probletns which has ever engaged the miuds of 
statesmen and )wiitical economists — the jusk 
administration of the poor-law. depend i 

upon them for the purity of the air we breathe, i 
It is for them to decide whether wc shall live in 
the security of wbolesomenesB or run daily risk 
of death in fhc atmosphere of fever. Our very 
lives arc in their hands. And what do we know 
of these men ? 

Until the other day, /, for one, knew nothing 
of tlicin. Like thousands of my neighbours in jj 
this “hi^ge, impoilmit and populous parish of || 
St . Suiffens,” 1 took them upon trust-. But now | ! 
I do know sometlimg of them, and 1 am going j* 
to till Jill whom it may concern, jdainly, what I 
do know and have scon. j 

“ 1 have liv(?d all these years in the parish of St. 1 1 
Siiiffens,*'’ said 1 to an old resident one evening, i 
and I am not aAvaiotlial I am acqujiinted witii jj 
anv of the men wlio direct our local affairs. i 
who are they? AVhat sort of persons are | 
they?” * ^ ^ i 

‘ To your first question,” rci)lied the old j 
resident, 1 answer that they are — grocers, i 

tailors, publicans, cow-keepers, gardeners, nork- i 
})utchers, paAViibrokcrs, tax-collectors, aiul the i 
like.” ^ I 

111 a large way of business, I suppose ; or i 
retireil persons who liave* shown their aptitude j 
for business by making their fortunes r” j 

Not at ail ; mostly in a very small wmy of i| 
Imsincss, persons wdio have not made their jj 
fortunes, and arc not likely to make them. To ij 
your second question, Come and sec them.” 

“ Friend, il‘ a person at this time of night w ere 
to say to me, ' C’ome and sec the legislators who^ • 
conduct the affjiirs of the nation,’^! should ex-* | 
3cet him to coiidiiet me to tlie Houses of Ear- ! 
iameut, or the lleform and CJrltou Clubs, i 

Whither dost thou lead, since the vestry docs | 

not, I believe, meet 5t lught ?” j 

“To the Spotted Dog/' j 

“ The Spotted Dog !” } 

“ Tlie Spotted Dog. The landlord is a \^"-st 
inaii^ in hk parlour you w'iU find assembled in ij 
social, not sommu, conclave the local^ecliou of | j 
the parish Areopagus. Come.” . 

After a short WiUk we arrived at the Spotted 
Dog. It is a public-house of t-he third class, | 
wjth no preieusions to an hotel dejiantiue-iit, nor j 
('veu a stilt?ct bar — a piut-of-porter-and-a-scrcAv- t 
l(^)kiag house, with sloppy counters, diiigy j 
•battered pots, and a floor encrusted AvitJi dirt, j 
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We passed through the gloomv bar and entered 
a little pug’s parlour, •whose floor was carpeted 
with sawdust and set out with spittoons. The 
speaker had taken the chair, at the end of the 
room, but the Areopa^s ha^ not yet assembled. 
The speaker, a stolid-looking wooden-headed 
man, sat in moody silence, smoking a long clay 
pipe, and taking aU occasional sip from a half- 
pint pewter. 

“ Jem,” sa^d the chairman to the potboy, who 
acted as wmter, in his shirt-sleeves ; “ another 
^alf pint, and don’t bring tliis^ here hockerd 
thing of a pot as ain’t got ne’er a handle.” 

‘‘ Wlio’s he P” 1 asked. 

A gentleman of the vestry, a great man in 
Uie parish, pne of the Works committee.” 

Presently in bounces a dapper little man witli 
a blue apron, and a very siuny head of hair. 
He addresses the chair. 

Well, old Buttertiih, and ^ow ^o you find 
yourself P” 

‘‘Who arc you a calling Buttertub,” says the 
chairman, very indignant. 

" Lor’, he doesn’t like it,” says the dapper 
little man, winking at us. “ Jem” (iliis to the 
potboy), “ ’aJf a pint like lightning, shaiip’s the 
word, quick’s the motion — slap bang here 
we are again, here we are agiiin, here wc arc 
again !” And the dapper little man goes up to 
the lookiug-glass, twists a greasy curl round 
each car, and does a little dance to the tunc. | 

“ Who is he P” J ask. 

“Gentleman of the vestry, member of the 
sanitary committee.” 

“ Oh, indeed, “ I said.” 

And now the parish legislators come trooping 
in thick and fast, and almost every one as he 
passes the landlord, who is sitting smoking a 
long pipe near the door, facetiously puts him- 
self in a fighting attitude, gives a pantomimic 
slap, and pretends to have received a severe 
blow in the eye. Aftcf this performaucc^they 
pass on to their seats, ^^ach one as he sits down 
taking up a long clay pipe, and clearing out the 
bowl with his little finger. Orders now pour 
upon Jem tlic potboy in a volley, and I obser\^e 
that they are mostly for half pints and screws. 
When tiu; half pints are hrouglit, the legislators 
look into them to see that they are quite full, 
then dip the stems of their pipes into the porter. 


t]ien dip the stems of their pipes into the porter, 
and forthwitli^begin to smoke. 

Look roima the room now tliat they are all in 
their places soTemnlj pulling. With the excep- 
tion of the two visitors, they are all parish au- 
thorities — all gentlemen 4 >f tne vestry, or officials 
of some kind. Before they begin to betray them- 
selves in speccli, you can scarcely creoit that 
tb^y twe all men of the same class. Yonder is 
one respectably dressed in black ; wlio, judging 
from his app^ranee, might be a City merchant ; 
next to him is a man without any shirt collar, 
his neck swathed in a wisp of silk handkerchief 
— all appearance, a groom. Opposite sits a 
stolid pig-raced man, who might fee the kccpci 
of a toll-gate, or a porter at Doctors’ Commons. 
Close by is a heavy swell with curled moustache^ 
velvet collar, great expanse of gold chain on a 


black satin waistcoat, and glossy hat with turned 
up brim. N^t to him a bricklayer-lOoking 
person, with his trousers turned up at the ankles, 
and the marks of lime on his slop lackct. There 
are also two or three young men whom you might 
judge to be carpenters, who had “ cleaned them- 
selves” for an evening party. While they preserve 
silence, they seem to be a most heterogeneous 
assembly. But they are all hail-feUows-well-mct 
here. 1 observe that they pride themselves upon 
their powers of repartee, or, as it is called here, 
“chaff.” They stab each other through their 
pursuits. Thus one, who is a poulterer, iAiaiJed 
as “ Turkey-cock,” who retorts by calling liis 
assailant “ old Pork-and-peas-pudd’n.” A gon- 
tlem^ in the building line, is addresseef as 
“ Chimbley-pots and the chainnan is knowji to 
the company generally, as “ Wooden’ ead.” Says 


means that, as a member of the sanitary com- 
mittee, he has been inspecting nuisances. “ I 
say, old Pork-and-pcas-pudd’n, ’ow much do you 
give Chimblej-pots for looking the other v. ay 
when he passes the trotter-sliop ?” 

“Well, I gives him^good weight when he 
comes to my shop, and tt)at’s more nor lie gt ls 
at yoimi.” ^ 

“All, he ’ad you there, Charley !” The cluiir- 
mau says to his neighbour that Charley “ got 
one for hisself that time.” The heavy swell 
interposes, and says that such liobscrvations is 
disrespectful to tlie ’ouse. 

“ ril ’avc a strait-jacket made for Charley,” 
says the landlord, “and take him down lo 
’Anwcll.” 

“Or Colncy ’Atch,” says aiioilicn 
Presently the conversation iurns upon ilie 
political Jilfairs of the parish, when the honour- 
able members assume a scmii-parliamentary 
maimer, and use fine words. They “ join issue” 
with^cacli other, when they mean to do exaelly 
the opposite ; they talk about bringing matters 
to a quietus, apparently meaning a con elusion or a 
climax ; unsanitary committee-man declares five 
shillings a day as Uic pay of aii insjiector of 
nuisances to dc “ abnormal,” by wliich I under- 
stand liim to mean “ too httlc.” 

“Quite enough too,” says a head of the 
paving department. “ What do^you do with it ? 
Whv, ride up and do^i in a omnibus, and 
•drink drains.” 

“ Instead of cleansing of ’em,” says anofacr, 

“ Look here, Joe” — this as a warning and a 
piece of advice to the last speaker — “if you 
want to get into the vestry, you keep quiet. 
Hear, see, and say nothink,” 

It is evident that tlis person who made that 
cutting remark^aboui the cleansing of the drains 
has aspirations in the direction indicated ; ^-he 
turns very red in the face, and says, apologcti- 
^lly, that he meant no offence. 

Surely, I thought, my friend is hoaxjng me ; 
these cannot b8 the men to whom wc entrust 
the management of the affairs of this great and 
•important parish. Are these the guardians of 
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the })ooi* ? Are these the persons to Avhom iirc 
submitted the difficult scientific questions in- 
volved in providing for tlic sanitary condition of, 
not simply the parish, but the {jreat metropolis 
itself? On expressing some incredulity, my 
friend said : 

Very well, if you cauH believe it, attend the 
vestry meeting to-morrow, and you will see 
nearly all these men seated at the board, taking 
part 111 Ihe work of legislation/^ 

I did attend the vestry meeting, and found 
them all there — Wooden-head, Pork-and-peas- 
puddhi, JPurkey-cock, Cliarley, the landlord of 
the Spotted l)og, and several others. There 
they were in parish parliament assembled. I’lui 
s])oaker was in the chair — a black-lcathcr hall- 
]K)rtcr one, wiih the royal arms on the back of 
it — and tlu) gentlemen of the vestry (about forty 
of iheni altog(ither) were seated on either side 
of a line of polished black mahogany tables of 
the pnblic-liouse pathari. 

Near ilio chair sat a bustfing little man — one 
wlio had drunk hi.s half pint and smoked his 
])ipc at tlic Spotted Dog ine night before— who 
a})])ean‘d to be the leader of the house, as he 
uas always getting u]) to give expknations and 
make iulerpt'llations. He had not an 11 in his 
alphaliet, and dispensed with the rules of Lind- 
h'v Murray altog('1her ; but he ap])eared to b(^ 
looked up to as a great orator and slHiesman. 
He had )iui on Ills official manner to-day, sij>ped 
w[it,er from a tumbler every now anci then — 
(juite difleroutly from the way in which he si])ped 
Jiis portin’ — and ahvays parted his coat-tails 
when lu' sat down. 1 observed tliat this part- 
ing of th('. coat-tails on sitting down, was a great 
point will] them. None of them did it at the 
ISimttcd Dog, but tli(\y all did it lierc. It was 
evideiilly considered to be a graceful parUamen- 
tai^ aelioii. Oji coimneiieing an addre.ss, most 
of ilie orators iiegan with ’Aving.’’ Wving’’ 
been indoost to lake this stc]), we was hobliged 
to go a step furdin*.” “ Thcn,^\says auoUicr, 
"‘ you have, gone furder than the lor ailowis.” 

iSiieh a thing was never ’card of in the ’istory 
ofilie palish/’ says a third. 

“ ( )i (l(’r, ord(*j’ ! M r. Cliairman, many 
peoph' ilo you allow' to speak^xi once 

Mr. Chairman knocks on the table and re- 
stores order. 

* Meantime, a crusty old Thermites, who is sit- 
ting besid<' me in* the gallery, chimes in with a 
chorus of comment. • 

'' l^;elty lot, aiuT twy he says. 

1 make no reply. 

Chorus again: '"I offered them ten pounds 
onci*. if they w'ould do with it what 1 told 
them.'’ 

Being interested now, I asked, 'Wliat w-as 
that?'* • ^ 

Buy rope enough to liang thmnselves.” 
CcMielude that my friend is disapimiutcd at 
not being in the vestry. Perhaps he neglected 
the maxim to keep quiet, hear, see, and say* 
nothing. . * , 

Tlierc is auotlier angry discussion about a 
pump reported on by the sanitary coniiuittee. 


High words and recriminations arc passing, 
when a vestryman near the end of the table en- 
deavours to throw oil upon the waters~not of 
the pump, but of the discussion. 

“ Really, gentlemen, we arc getting into a 
very uu’olsesome state.’’ 

^ (^Jliorus : “ 1 should think you were ! T^Tiy, 
sir” (grumbhng this to me), there is a man in 
that vestry who can neither read nor write ; a 
member of that vestry W'as pulled up for short 
weights ; another member of that VQ>>try ” 

“Hush, hush, you’re interrupting the }>ro- 
ceediugs.” 

“ Pro-ceedings, indeed !” 

I noticed that money was voted away with 
very little discussion indeed, and ahvays nem. 
con. « ^ 

When a question of paving came np, 1 thought 
that now surely there was a matter before the 
vestry wdiicli these men would be capable of 
bandiing. But 1 soon found that there w'as a 
great diversity of opinion fis to the best time of 
tlie year for laying down paving-.stoncs. One 
.said that the best month w'as “Janivery/’ an- 
other favoured “Pebovary,” a tliird maintained 
that such work should only be done in March; 
a fourth ^declared for ^A priJ., and one gentle- 
man actually womt the length of June. JCven- 
tually, perhaps on the principle of .splitting 
the diflerence, it Avas decided that the paving 
in question should be commenced on Ihe lirst. of 
March. 

Chorus : “ I wi.sli every man Jack of tlieiii 
w ere laid down under it !” 

The hou.se here adjournod, and Chorus do 
.scended the stairs wiih the declared intent ion 
of insulting the honourable members to their 
faces. 

In conclusion, I find that the gentlemen of 
the ve.stry in thi.s large and po})ulous parish of St. 
Sniflens are held in the greatest contempt by all 
who know them. 


PORM-SICKNESS. 

Tiieue is a mysterious dlsca.se wduch tlio 
doctors find difficuit of diagnosis, and from wliieh 
foreign conscripts arc said to sulTer. They call it 
nostalgia, or Ic mal du pays — in ])lainer English, 
home-sickness. We have all read how the band-* 
masters of the Swdss regiments iiutlie French 
service were forbidden to i)Iay liie Rauz des 
V aches, lest tlic mcknclioJy chiltlren of tlie 
mountains, inspired by the natiomU melody, 
should run home too quickly to ihcir cow's — that'- 
is to say, desert. Thai dogs will pine and fret 
to dcaili for love of the masters they have lost, 
is an ascertained fiici , and 1 have been tokl that 
the mtcRigeut and graceful animal, the South 
iVmericau llama, if you beat, or ovciiofrt, or even 
insult him, will, alter one glance of tearful re- 
proach from his fine eyes, and one mock w'ail of 
cxpo.stulaiion, literally lie himself down and die. 
Hence, the legend that the bal.-nnuf, ere they 
load a llama, cover his head witli a pouclio, or 
^a^'grego, or other drapery, in ordcT tliat his sus- 
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I ceptibilitics may not be wounded by a sight of 
I the burden he is to endure ; a pretty concch 
} vilely tnuisposed into English in a story about a 
; oaf) lioi’se whowse eyes were bandaged by his 
; driver, lest lie should be ashamed of the shahl)i- 
' ness of the fare who paid but sixpence for under 
I a mile’s drive. I was never south of i he Isthmus, 

I and never saw a llama, sa,ve in connexion with 
i an overcoat in a cheap tailor’s show-card ; hut J 
I am given to understand that Avhat I have rc- 
i lated is sirhily true. 

I If the lower auimjil.s, then, ho subject to nos- 
! talgia, and if Ihoy be as easily kilh'.d by moral as 
by physical ailments, wliy should humanity be 
made of sterner stuif? After all, there may be 
such tilings as broken hearts. With regard to 
* home-sickness, liowcver, i hold that, as a rule, 
that. niMlady is caused less by ahseiice from home 
tliau by the d(^y)rivations of the comlbrts and cii- 
joymcuts whic'h home allbrds. Seotclnmm ami 
Irishmen are to be found all ovcrilic wojid, and 
get on yiretty well wherever itu'y are ; but a 8eot 
without porridge to sup, or an Irishman withonl 
huti(‘rmilk to drink ni breakfasi., is always more 
or less miserable. The Englisliman, accustomed 
to command, to compel, and to tramydo ditliculties 
under bis feet, carries bis liome-diviifitics wdth 
liim, and has no sooner set u\) his tent in Kcdar 
tliau he establishes otic supplementary booth for 
making up prescriptions in aecoraance wiili 
tlie ritual of Itur Loudon Pliarrnacojiana, another 
for llie sale of fiieklt'.s, jiale ale, and green t(%a, 
and a. tliird for tlie circulation of tracts intended 
to convert lh(j foreigners among whom he is to 
abide. H.c suflers less, perhaps, fi’om home- 
sickness ihan any other wanderer on the face of 
1h(M‘ai'th; for he sternly refuses io look upon 
his absence from his own country as aiiyiliing 
hut a temporary exile; he d(?mands incessant 
postal communication with home, or lie will fib 
the English news])apers with tlie mOvSi vehement 
coinjdaints ; he will often — through these same 
iicwsyiapers — carry 04 couti'oversies, polirical or 
religious, with adversaries tea thousand miles 
away; and after an absence from England of 
twenty years he will suddenly turn up at a 
railway meeting, or in the chair at a public 
dinner ; bully the board ; inove the pi’cvious 
question ; or, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, quote the statistics of the Gow-cross 
^Tniinnary for Calves, as tliongh he had never 
been out of ••Middlesex. Tn short , he no more 
actually expatriates himself than does an attache 
i to an English embassy abroad, who jiacks up 
Pall-Mall in his port, mai#i can, parts his hair 
‘'down the middle, and Barries a slender umbrella 
— uever under any circumstances unfiu'led — ^in 
the streets of Teheran. 

^ are you aware that there is auolliei;iVjnn 
of nostalgia which afflicts only Europeans, and, 
so far as 1 Mow, is felt only m one pari, of the 
world ? Its symptoms have not liitlierto been 
described, and I may christen it Fomi-siekness. , 
1 should wish to have Mr. Kuskin, Mr. Stirling, 
and Mr. Peresford Hope, on the medical board 
to whom I submitted my views on this disease; 
for it is one architecturally and aesthetically. 


occult. This Form-sickness begins to attack 
you after yon have resided some iimo — sa,y a 
couple of months —in tlio United States' of 
America. Its attacks are more keenly Mi in 
the North tlian in the South ; for in the last- 
named parts of the Union there are fig and 
orange treCvS, and wild jangles and cane brake — 
some of the elements of Form, in fiiet. It is 
the monotony of form, and its deficiencies in 
certain conditions : that is to say, curvature, 
irregularity, and light and shade, that make you ' 

sick in tlie North. I believe that lialf the | 

discomfort and the nnoasiness whkh most | 

educated Englishmen experience from a pro- 
tracted residence in the States, springs from iJie 
outrage offered to their eye in the sluqie of 
perpetual flat surfaces, siraight ])crspectfves, 
and violent contrasts of colour. Tlie re arc no 
middle tints in au Aim'ricau laudseape. In 1 

winter, it is white and blue ; in spring, blue and | 

green; in summer, Jiliie and browm ; in antunni, | 

all the colours of the rainbow, but without a j 

single neutral tint. Tlu^ magnifieeni. Oelobcr 
hues of tbe foliage on the Hudson and in V or- | 

moiit simply dazzle and confound yon. Ton j 

\vould give the world for an inslani of repose — | 

for a grey tower, a ^broken wall, a moi-sel of j 

dim thatob. The immensity of the views is I 

too much Air a single spectator. Don’t you re- 
member liow llanvard’s giguuiic ])anorama of the 
Mississippi used to make us first wonderand I ium 
yawn? Baiivard is everywhere in the States; 
and so enormous is the scale of j.lu; seeuery in 
this colossal Ibeatro, that the spar.se dramatis 
jiersonsc are all but invisible. An English land- 
scape jiain ter would scarcely dream of producing 
a picture, even of eabinel siz(‘, without a group | 
of peasants, or children, or a cow or iwo, 
or a horse, or at lca,st a flock of geese, in some 
part of the work, you shall iiardly look half a 
dozen times out of the window of a carrlagi^. of 
an express train in England, without seeing 
something that is alive. In America, the. ih'So- 
la 1 i:)u of Ein])tiuess jiciwades cvmi the longest 
settled and tlie most thickly populated Si arcs, 
ilow should it })e olhenviso ? How should 
you woKder at it when, as in a score ol' in- 
slaiices, not more*]>eople than inhabit Hcriford- 
shirc are seattercui over a territory as large as 
France ? One of the first things that stnick me 
when I saw the admirable woi'ks of the Ameri- 
can landsca}>c painters — of such men as Church 
and Kenscit, Jjierstadt^aud Cropley, and Hart 1 
— was the absence of'^nirnal life front their 1 
scenes. They seeinotl to have been making 1 
sketches of 'the earth before the birtli of j 
Adam. !l 

This vacuous vastiiess is one of Ihe provoca- |i 
fives of Form-sickness. To the European, and 
esjiceially io ihe Englishinaii, a count ry without ij 
plenty of pcoph', pigs, jioidtry, haystacks, barns, ! 
and cottages, is as intolerable as the stage of , 
yhc grand opera would he if it romained a 1 
'whole evening ^yvith a sumptuously set scene j 
dis[)layed, hui not. a single actor. New England^ i 
is the slate in whif*h, perhaps, the accessories of ! 
life are iY\psb closeN concentraied ; but^ven in Ij 
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New En^laiitl you traverse walks into which it 
appears to you that the whole of Old Euglaud 
might 1)0 dropped with no more chance of being 
ibuiid again than has a needle in a potiJc of hay. 
lhi<- il. is when you conic to dwell in towns that 
Form-sickness gets its firmest pip of you. In 
a city of three or four hundred thousand iiiha- 
hitanls,’you see nothing but more flat surfaces, 
straight linos, right angles, pai'alki rows of 
boards and ])crpendicular palings. The very 
1.re(is lining the streel.s arc as straight as walk- 
ing-sticks. Straight rows of nuls cut u}) the 
j’oadwa;^ of the siraiglit streets. The lioiels are 
marble jiacking-cascs, niiiforinly square, and 
])i(*recd with many windows ; the railway cars 
and street omnibuses are exact ])aralle]opipeds ; 
;ind, lo crown all, the national fiag is ruled in 
parjilki crimson stripes, with a blue quadrangle, 
in on(‘. eon I or, sown with stars in para! I (d rows. 
Jiiiladcljihia, from its rccl,angularH y, Inas hecii 
called the “ chess-board city Vrashinglon has 
hcen laid out on a plan qnilo as disl ressiiigly 
geometrica] ; and nino-tenihs f)f the otiier louiis 
and villages are built on gridiron lines. There 
are some crooked si reels in Huston, and lliat is 
why .liuropeans usiiall^y show a piW'hn’cnce for 
iloslon over other American cities ; while in 
the lower part of New York, a few of the 
1lioronghfare.s arc narrow, and deviate', a little 
from th(‘ inexorable siraiglit line. in most 
cases iluTi' is no ndaxatioii of the cord of ten- 
sion. There arc no comers, nooks, archways, 
alleys ; no nd‘ug(;s, iu fact, for light and shade*.. 
1 . 11 1 lie Staiamf Virginia, there is one of the largest 
natural arciie.s in the world; but in American 
architecture a curved vault is one of the rarest of 
st ructures. Tlicver> bridges are on piers with- 
out. arches. Signboards and trade efiigies, it is 
true, jirojeet from t.lu*. houses, but always at right 
angles. This rigidity of outline makes its mark 
on the iionumclature and on the manners of the 

H )le. The names of tJie streets are taken from 
etters of the al[)hal)ct and the uumerals in tli<^ 
Ready R(*.ckoner. 1 liave lived in G-strect.^ I 
have lived iii West Fourteenth, hct,w('en Fifth and : 
Sixth Avemues. Mathematical calculation is tln^ 
basis of daily life. You arti fed at the4iotels at 
stated hours ; mid the doors sf the dining-room 
are ke])t locked until within a moment, of the 
‘ p)ng\s sounding. At some tallies d’liote, lifly 
negro waitcu’s stand mute and ifnmohile heliind 
the chairs of two fmudred and fifty guests, and 
at a given signal uneov<flf' with the |)reeision of 
clock\«i)rk, one I iiiudnSS^ dishes. These are not 
matters of opinion; they are matters of fact. 
Ron tine pursues you everywhere : from 11 le 
theatre to tln^ cliureli : from the fancy fair to the 
public meeting. In the mcam^st vilhigc inn, as 
m the most judatial hotel, there is a travellers’ 
hook, iu which you are oouud enter your 
name. You may assume an alias ; but you must, 
be Mr. Somebody. You caimol. be, as iu Eiig- 
land, the “ stout party iu Number Six,” or the 
“ tall gent in the Sun,” You npist shake bauds 
witli every one to whom you ait. intmdiic(‘(l ; 
j you must drink when you arc asked, and t.heu 
I ask the^asker to drink — though lam Jiound to 


say that this strictly mathcmutica I cu.stom has, 
owing to the pitemis protests of Europeans, 
somewhat declined of late. If you enter a 
barber’s sho}) to be shaved, a negro liaiids you 
a clu^ek bearing a uumlier, mid you must await 
your turn. W^hen yo#r turn arrives, you must sit 
iu a ccrta,in position in a vclv(?i-cover(.*d fauteuil 
with high legs, and must put your tVf;t up on a 
stool on a level therewith, Thcljarbcr shiivcsyoii, 
not as//fm like but as //c likes, ])0wders you,s1 nuns 
a napkin over your fac(^, sponges yo^*, shamiioos 
you, pours bay rum and eau-de-Cologm? on r 
head, greases, combs yon out, mid “ fixes'’ you 
generally. The first iirne 1 wa.s ever under ilic 
hands oi' an American barber, 1 rose as soon a.s 
he had laid down his razor, and made n, mow* in 
the direction of the wasliLand basin. •He stared- 
at me. as though 1 had gone mad. ‘‘ Hc)ld on 1” 
lie crkul, in an authoritalivo aeeeiit. “ IRud 
on ! Gu(\ss I’ll have to wash you u]).” That I 
should be washed up or “ fixed,” u a.s in ac- 
cordance with the mathemufieal code. 

^J’his all blit utter absence of variely of form, 
of divergence of detail, of iday of light and sliatle, 
are ]>rocluc(ivc in the end of ihat ])etnlaut dis- 
contented frame of mind — of tliat soreness of 
sjiirit — xViih which almost every tourist who has 
visited the Great Republic has come at hvsi. to 
regard its civilisation. As a rule, the coarser 
the traveller’s organisation — tiu* less he cares 
I about art or literature — the better he will get 
on in America. I met a fellow-conntrymaii 
once, the son of an Fkiglisli (^arl, at om^ of I ho 
biggest, most mathematical, and most comfort- 
less, of iji(‘ New York hoick, who told nu* that 
he sliould be voiy well coiilenl to li\e there lor 
ten years. “Why,” lie said, “you can luive 
five mejJs a day if you like.” Tliis is tin* kind 
of traveller, tiic robust hardy si rong-siomachcdi 
youth, fresh from a public school, uho goes to 
America and does not grumble. But do you 
tak(^, uot a traveled Kngtkhman, but a travelled 
American, one who lias lieeii long iu Europe, 
ami has appreciated tlie artistic glories of tlie 
Cuniiiicnt, and you will discover that he finds it 
almost impossilile to live in his own country, or 
“board” at an American hotel. Eveiy eoii- 
tinciilal city lias its colony of cultivated Ame- 
ricans, good ])at riots nud staunch rcpuhlicaii.*-’, 
but win) are. absolutely afraid to go baok to ilieir 
iiativc land. Tlicy dread the mathematical- 
system. Those wdio, for their famiyies’ or their 
interests’ sake, arc compelled to irturu, live at 
hotels conduci-cd, not on the Americau, but on 
the Europemi system that is to say, where they 
can dine, breakfast, or sitj), uot as the landlord* 
likes, but as they themselves like. Tiiosc 
wlio are wealthy, shut tlicm.selves up in count ry- 
liou.siis, or splendid town maiisioiis, suiT(m.nd(;.Ni 
by books, and pict ures, and statues, and ta])estrv, 
and coins from Europe, until theiiK‘?i.sicnoc is 
almost, ignored by tlieir countrymen. In no 
country iu the world are so many men of shining 
l-ajcnts, of noble mind, of refined tastes, buried 
alive as in the United States, 

That which I call the mathematical system is 
4 )niy another name for a very stringent and 
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sance doorways, are all jumbled together. Every 
canon of architectural taste is violated ; but the 
parts still cohere ; a very solid fa<jade still rears 
its he^d ; and, at a certain distance, its appear- 
ance is not inharmonious. At Cologne, in Ger- 
many, they will point out to you an ancient 
building, here a bit of Lombard, here a morsel 
of florid Gotliic, here some unmistjikable 
Italian, and here ten feet of genuine old Roman 
wall. There are many Chratian churches in 
Italy whose walls are supported by columns 
taken from Pagan temples. The entire system, 
physical a? well as moral, has been the result 
of growth ui)on growth, of gradual intepalation 
ana emendation, of perjjetual cobbling and 
piecing and patcliing ; ana although at last, like 
Sir John Cutler’s silk stockings, which his maid 
darned so often with worsted that no part of the 
original fabric remained, the ancient foundations 
may have become aU but invisible; they arc 
still latent, and give solidity to tlie superstruc- 
ture. We look upon the cdfllce, indeed, as we 
would on something that has taken root, that 
has something to rest upon. We regard it as 
we would that hoary old dome of St, Peter’s at 
Rome. We know how long it took to build, 
and we trust that it will cijpure for ever. The 
bran-new civilisation we are apt to look at more 
in the light of a balloon. It is very astonishing. 
We wonder, however, it contrived to rise so 
high, and how long it will be before it comes 
down again ; and we oarucsily hope that it 'wdl 
not burst. • 

It is not necessary to avow any partisan kind 
of predilection for one phase of civilisation as 
against anotlicr. It is sufficient to note the fact : 
that Europeans the least prejudiced, and the most 
ardent admirers of the political institutions of 
the United States, very soon grow fretful and 
uneasy there, and are unable to deny, wlien they 
come Hack, that the country is not an elegant or 
a comfortable one to look upon. I attribute 
this solely to ajsthetic causes. I do not believe 
that Englishmen grumble at America becausfe 
the people are given to expectoration, or guess- 
ing, or calculating, or trivialities of that kind. 
Continental Europeans expectorate aifitc as 
freely as the Americans, iind^for ruclc cross 
questioning of stranger’s, 1 will back a Gcr- 
%man against the most inquisitive of New 
Englanders, It is in the eye tliaf the miscdiief 
lies. It is the hrafi-new mathematical outline 
of Columbia that drives 4lie Englishman into 
Form-si^ness, and ulii3fkf(.ely to the disparage- 
ment and misrepresentation of a very noble 
coimtiy. In many little matters of detail, 
American manners differ from ours ; but in the 
aggregate we are still one family. They speak 
our languagje— very frequently with far greater 
I)urity and felicity of exprcfsion tlijn we our- 
selves do — ^Ihey read our books, and we are 
very often glad and proud to read theirs. They 
have a common i^eritance with us in the 
historic memories wo most prize. If they 
would only »ound off their comers ft little ! If 
they would only give us a few crescents and 
ovals in Uju of ‘‘ blocks If they woujd only 


remember that the circle as well as the rectangle 
is a figui’e in mathematics, and that the cuiwi- 
linear is, after all, the line of beauty! 


CHESTERFSELD JUNIOR. 

A SON’S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 

Mr. Chesteefielo, sen., begs to forward to 
the Editor, certain letters which he has latt^ly 
received from his son. Mr. C. does M), because 
he thinks it desirable that it should be made 
known what a pass thmgs are rapidly coining 1o 
in tliis country. These letters, let it be distinctly 
understood, are from Mr. Chesterfield’s sou — 
his own son — whom Mr. C. dandled in his arms 
a score of years ago, when ihk young getfllemau’s 
costume consisted of a wliite robe elaborately 
worked about the breast, and nearly a yard longer 
in the skirts than the exigencies of the infant’s 
stature demanded. The letters follow. 

My dear Father. It has been the custom, 
time out of mind, as you arc probably aware, for 
those who have lived a great many years in the 
world — parents, guardians, uncles, and elderly 
persons generally — ^l:o give the result of their ex- 
perience of luiman hfe, their advice, in short, to 
such young men — ^bc they the sons, wards, 
nephews, or even the juniors only of the above 
— as came in their way. The advice given by 
Polonius to Laertes — not bad in its way — and 
the letters of oiir distinguished namesake to his 
son, are both pretty well known, and may be 
iak(m as specimens of what I mean. This 
custom, then, is an old one. 

Sir, it Ls an old one, and, like a great many 
other old things, it needs to be reformed, h 
should be obsolete. It won’t do. It was all 
very well once, but times are altered. Things 
have changed so much during the last few years, 
that your experience — of a* state of affairs, n‘- 
memlicr, altogether different from the present — 
is really of no use wdiatever. All our theories 
arc based, or should be, upon facts. WJien 
the facts are altered, w hat becomes of the 
theories ? 

But I w^dl go a step further than this, ami 
venture to propound something which at first 
siglit may seem a little startling, but wliid), on 
reflection, will, I believe, appear rational. 1 
make so bold as to assert that not onty arc you 
— ^thc elders generally — in no positiftii to offer 
advice to us tlie juniors, but that you yourselves 
actually require now and then a word of comisel 
from us, to ^ide you throtigh the dangers and 
difficulties of modern life. 

Why, after all, how s/wifld it be otherwise ? 
Look, ^ I said before, how- everything iaxs ^ 
altered within the last few years. Wo have 
turned all tilings topsy-turvy. Of w4iaf use is 
your experience to you ? You have to unlearn, 
the most part, what you formerly took great 
paing to learn. You have to remodel almost all 
your ideas. And then — I speak with the utmost 
respect — ^you learned so little in what you are 
^iWed to caU the good old times. 
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There \rere no examinations in tliose days. A 
man, for instance, who happened to liave the 
instincts of a sailor, could, preposterous as it 
seems, get into^ the navy without being able to 
spell with certainty, or might hold a commission 
in the army with but an^indiifereut knowledge 
of the solar system. Why, even the Times news- 

B er informed - us not long ago that society 
no right to expect persons over thirty 
j years of age t o know anytiiing, for the simple 
reason thav the education of all such individuals 
terminated before the period of competitive 
examinations had arrived. 

Under these circumstances, wortlry sir, I 
think your common sense — ^uith wliich,! confess, 
that yon appear to me to he very well endowed 
— will sltow you that among the many changes 
which mark this great and glorious age must be 
lunked a considerable alteration in the relative 
positions of father and son — of senior and junior. 
Consider how splendidly we havo*been edneakd. 
Consider how glibly we could answer all sorts 
6f questions on scientific and other subjects, by 
which T firmly belii'vo that you and your con- 
temporaries would be instantly gravelled. Tiy 
us with anything you like 5 the distance between 
tlie planet Mercury and the moon ; fbe manner 
of the formation of the old red sandstone ; dodge 
us about with any number of toazers of this sort, 
and sec if we are not ready with answers. I am 
afraid, sir, that yon are ]d\ii poorly informed on 
such matters ; indeed, I was not a little shocked 
to hear your expressions of opinion the other 
day when wo were down at the sea-side toge- 
thcr, and when you flatly contradicted Pro- 
lessor Barnacles,’ simply because he asserted 
that tlie cliff on whicli you were standing was 
entirely composed of the remains of minute 
creatures. 

But it is not only in matters of leaniing, 
scientific or otherwise, that I feel convinced 
that we of the new generation are in a position 
to give some valuable information 'to you 
of the old. This is only a very small matter. 
It is on social questions, dear sir, that you 
want advice most. Hints as to how yon can 
best adapt yourself io the changed position 
in which you now find yourself, Ijow you may 
csca])e from the social snares by which you 
sec yourself surrounded, liow you may meet 
tlie difficulties whicli will spring up in your 
way when' advancing along a road of which’ you 
know nothing — liow, in short, you arc to "got 
til rough that poi*tion of life wliicli remains before 
you, creditably, sagafimfily, securely. 

Influenced, then, entirely liy a desire fbr your 
welfare, my good sir, it is my intention to send you 
^ fropji time to time a few words of counsel and 
direction on such matters as appear to me likely 
to prov€ djffieultics and stumbling-blocks iu your 
way ; for you must remember, sir, that this period 
which is such a puzzle to you, who have formed 
your ideas under circumstances so different, in 
not a puzzle to us juniors, for the simple 
reason that we are used to it, and have known 
no other. , 

I am sometimes, dear but inexperienced sir. 


extremely uneasy about you. You cause me 
a vast deal of very anxious thought. I have 
observed you much of late — more, probably, than 
you imagine — ^and it seems to me that you are at 
times disposed to fight against the inevitable 
march of modem events, and to set yourself in 
opposition to the irresistible tide of progress. 
Sometimes when lisi/Ciiing to what I will ven- 
ture to call the conversation of the period, you 
appear almost bewildered. The sentiments 
expressed seem to be too much for your powers 
of endurance. The instance I have already 
quoted of your reception of the remarks of Pro- 
fessor Barnacles on the formation of certain cliffs, 
is a case in point ; and I now remember, that on 
another occasion when the same gentleman was 
discoursing on the Darwinian 1116017 develop- 
ment, you exclaimed, “ Wliy, bless *my life and 
soul, does the man mean to tell me that my 
grandfather was,a monkey 

Do not think, however, for a moment tliat I 
want you to attempt too much. With your enthu- 
siastic temperament and your very strong views, 
it would never do for yon to attempt to live in all 
things the life of the day. Be satisfied, respected 
sir, with i negative course. Do not by any 
means distress youf anxious son by outraging 
in word or in deed the feeling of the period, 
hut, on the other liaiid, do not attempt to 
keep pace with the foremost performers in the 
race wl)ich we arc all more or less engaged in 
running. 

One of the first great cliangeifr of modern 
times, }>y which one cannot fail io be struck, 
and of which I am reminded by my last sentence, 
is the change in our pace. Within the memory 
of a person of your respectable age, tliis has 
passed from a steady trot, vrhich might be long 
and innocuously sustained, to a tearing gallop, 
such as few of us can keep up for any length of 
time. Don’t you attempt it, sir, whatever you 
do. It is this, viewing the subject largely, 
which is the principal and olviel of all our 
efianges, and it is to this that most of our new 
developments of personal character, and the 
variations of our bodily and mental health, are 
mainly* traceable. Complaint is made in these 
days — ^and, Heaven knows, not without ca, use — 
of the sad increase of nervous diseases and brain 
affections. We find men engaged in scientific 
pursuits or *■ great “ commercial and financial 
undertakings; occupations oT whicli it is a lead- 
ing characteristic lie who engages in them 
must work against tiilffi; must come tq^as many 
important decisions — in any one of which a false 
move would be fatal — the course of a day, as 
needed a few years since to be arrived at in a 
month. We note of such men, when we meet 
them socially, that they are getting dull, absent, 
wanting in4 peroeprion. In some rare moment 
of his leisure we bold converse with a man of 
tliis sort. We Wfilk about his garden with him 
for the ten minutes he has to spare before 
he starts, by train, for the City. By-and-by he 
leaves us, ai we suppose to make i?eady for his 
journey. But he does nothing of the kind. He 
steals a.way to liis* dressing-room and^blows his 
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brains out. And wliy does he do this ? It is 
not, as would once liave been the case, because 
lie is in pecuniary dilBculties, or that he dreads 
sonic tlircateniiig exposure. It is because — 
and here is the modem peculiarity of the thing 
— the man is so desperately perplexed, his ideas 
are so involved and knotted’ and tangled together, 
that he <3!in bear it no longer, and so ho cuts 
the knot and gets away. 

Upon men of a diflerent temperament, troubles 
of the same sort will have a (Mcreni eltect. 
No need for them to accelerate the end with 
their own violent hands. It comes to them of 
itself. ‘^So-and-so is in a very had way,"^ 
his friends say. ^‘IIc complains very much ; his 
work is intolerable to -him; he is evidently in- 
capable of enjoyment of any kind, social or 
otherwise ; his spirits are wretched ; what can 
bo tlie matter with him The matter is, tliai 
lie is dying. lie is dying slowly, by inches. 
Dying because he has tried to keep up with tlie 
pace at whicli his competitors run, and lie has 
not ])(^cn able. It is the strain, the anxiety, 
the excifcincnt tliat kills, even more tlian the 
mere labour. The fate of this man and of the 
oilier is told in a word; but wliat •words can 
describe the agony that each of them has en- 
dunjd in the years, and *montlis, and days 
which have preceded and ushered in the end? 
What sort of a lime was that, when the snlTcr- 
ing wretch first began to feel the approach of 
what was to follow? A general loss of percep- 
tion, j)erha])s, would be one of liis first symp- 
toms, the images of things not biting so dis- 
tincily on his faculties as before; Ids ideas less 
clear, hiss numerous, his sciLsibiiities less acute. 
And this combined incongruously euongli with 
an excessive irritability and intolerance of ex- 
ternal sources of annoyance, so that little daily 
1 roubles, wliieli in a healthy condition W'onld 
not have distressed him, become now temble 
sources of discomfort, wliile small respoiisiliili- 
ties Aveigli upon him intolerably, willi a bug- 
bear terror in tkeir aspect which thek intiinsK! 
importance in no way justifies. And then his 
memory begins to play him tricks. He is 
unable to keep his engagements in iniikl; lie 
carries a letter in liis pocket wliieh slioidd have 
been in the post three days ago ; he has some 
^cireumstaneo to relate, or some slory to tell, 
and. is^ brought up suddenly by •finding that 
some important iucfideiit connected w'itli the 
statement, some name, soii'^date, some number, 
is gone. 

This nTaii’s condition is iu all respects incon- 
gruous. He is restless, though tired ; and though 
he yearns for quiet, he is yet, when he obtains it, 
unable to face its concomitant didness. Heaven 
help such an one ! His is a sad case, but by no 
means an uncommon one. fAnd it is not mere 
work that has reduced this man to so desperate 
a condition. Nine times out of ten it will be 
found that he has been engaged in some branch 
of labour which had made great demands upon 
his readiness ^ Ho is pledged lo^d^ a certain 
thing in a certain time. To be I'cady with 
certain results bv a particular hour. lie is a 


man (uigageid in scientific puz’suits, and every 
day his meteorological predictions must b'e 
ready. Or maybii he has to provide amusement 
for the public, and must be funny every week 
to order. This is the kind of work that kills. 

Or, if it* docs not killia man at once, it knocks 
liim up, reduces him into w^hat is called a low 
bad state’’ — a state wliich consigns liim l;o tlie 
haaids of the pliysician— an invalided state, to 
hxst, more or less, always. Then is ho bidden — 
though tlmrc are mouths to be filled •which, can 
only be filled by his profe^sionjd exertions— to 
leave off. lie must aDaudou work for a lime; 
and though this may mean abandoning income 
too, he is strictly forbidden to be anxious, or to 
have “ anything on his mind.” 

But supposing an invalid to be able to dis- * 
contiimc his work for a time; supposing that 
he seeks relaxation by travelling, and iu some 
sort finds it ; how often it happens that tlie im- 
provement which takes place iu his condition 
turns out to be temporary. While he makes 
liuliday, wliilc he runs away from liis cares and 
rcs])ousibiliiies, he does better; but when lio 
returns to these, as he must do, sooner or later, 
docs he not often find that the old symptoms 
gradually reappear, and do not his friends hear, 
after a while, tliat ‘‘ So-and-so is in a bad way 
again” ? 

Nor do the better classes, as they are called, 
stand alone iu feeling the strain which is en- 
countered by ^hose who take part iu such forms 
of labour as may be called specialities of the 
ilay. My respected father remembers, perhaps, 
the ease of a certain signal-man at one of our 
most frequented j auctions, whose duties were 
so manifold and bewildering, and involved such 
intricate calcidaiions of time and place— a half 
second wrong here, or a half incli wrong there, 
being sure to bring about the most cireadful 
couse(|uences — that the man at last fell into a 
morbid condition about his work, and, being 
strained and bewildered to a degree Jar beyond 
his powTi's of endurance, remarked at last, \vit}i 
tcmblc cabnness to one of his comrades, He 
knew the day would come when he 7nust make 
a mistake, and that when that day came he 
slioiild most surely be killed” ? This is quite a 
modern instance, and is no doubt fresh iu your 
memory, as is also the end of the poor wretch 
w'lio did at lust make a mistake, and was at last 
killed. 

Does not every one know of similai'inslanccs ? 

^ But w^hat does all this come to ? Aix? we to 
give up the glorious giiius” of modern times? 

Are u’C to cut down our telegraph-posts and 
coil aw^ay the magic wires ? Are we to pull \ip 
l.he rails upon the iron -road, and make a turn- 
pike” 0 ^ it again? Shall we send our nfbr- * • 
chaudisc by llie road-waggon and the Jbarge, 
and our letters by ilie old mail-coacft? Such 
questions arc ridiculous. There is no going 
b^k ill tills world ; no standing still even, wntli 
impiyiity. ^ 

The fact is, that these painful residts of mo- 
dem practices are in some sort inevitable. In 
ever^ acre the weak have crone to the wall. 
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Once, in the old time long past, the physicall^y 
weak suffered. Might was right then, and brute 
force earned the day. The strongest men in 
body were capable of dealing with the in- 
stitutions of those days, just as the s^trongest 
men in mind can grapple^Vith the institutions 
of these days. Force of body then, force of 
mind and character now. Swift gaze, strong 
arm, nimble feet in the one age. Quick percep- 
tion, firm nerve, versatile brain in the other age. 
There arc ihen whose minds are exactly fitted by 
nature to cany away the prizes of these times, 
as there were men with bodies which enabled 
them to win those of a less refined period. Tlie 
vigorous aggressive man of the feudal time made 
^ his way and gained liis object with spear and 
battle-ax6. The same thing happens now, only 
. we go to work with weapons drawn from a less 
material armoury. 

What is to become, iben, of those who caimot 
be reckoned among the strongest of the 
strong ? Are they to strain and tear their f^cid- 
tics to shreds, until such sad results arc brought 
about as we have glanced at above P Or are 
they to drop, shouldered out of the contest al- 
together? They are to do neither the one 
thing nor the other. Tliey should remain and 
try to do what they can, but by no means what 
they canH, HoV many achievements may now 
be crammed into the space of a single day. 
What joumoyings, what multiplicity of incon- 
gruous business -transactions, what breakfasts 
in one part of the world, what suppers in an- 
other! I remember to liave heard it smd, 
by one who was a special worker in the niosl 
modem of all our fields of labour, tliai one of the 
commonest mistakes of the day is to suppose 
that, because iu these times you c;m do tilings 
so much more quickly than they could be 
done formerly, therefore you can do so many 
more things. There is much truth iu these 
words. Your mental acts, your decisions labo- 
riously arrived at, are carried out with in- 
credible swiftness ; but can you multiply such 
acts and such decisions with equal rapidity, and 
not suffer for it ? Why should our brains work 
more closely and quickly than they used, because 
our machinery does ? 

For this very reason that work is done more, 
quickly tlian was once tlie case, men might take 
more rest now, than they did formerly, were it 
not for th6’ existence of a certain great element 
j iu our socijfl life, with the mention of wliich I 

1 propose to bring this letter to an end : I mean 
the luxury of the age,^ wifti which, it seems, that 
it behoves every man "to keep pace. Here is tlie 

— 

real difficulty. Here is the explanation of 4lie 
prevalence among us of those disorders which 
arise from an overtaxing of the powers. For 
how can a man be moderate in his labours, when 
his expenditure is immoderate; or how can 
he reduce the number of hours to be devoted 
to money-making, when all the time he can by 
possibility give to that laborious occupation 

IS barely enough to meet the requirements of 
the day P 

It is necessary, dear sir, that I should bring 
this letter, already a long one, to a close. Before 
doing so, however, I would ask you t® observe, 
that in every case which has been cited, t hose 
who suffer by the introduction of modern institu- 
tions are the middle-aged and the elderly, who 
have not grown up along with those iiistitulions, 
but who have, so to speak, been surprised and 
overtaken by them. Have a care then, my worl liy 
sir, have a care, I entreat you, and leave the su- 
perintendence of b}\ the more rapid transactions 
which belong to the business operations of tlie 
day to us of tlie new generation. We take 
tlungs mucli more coolly than you can, we arc 
less exciiaWe, and mucli less is taken out of us 
than woulci be the case if we got into a st ate 
of fuss about cveryBiing, as some of our eldcns 
do. 

1 have not yet exhausted all that 1 have to 
say to you, but will reserve the rest for one or 
two future letters. Meanwhile I am, with the 
warmest desire for your well-being, Mdiicli, be- 
lieve me, 1 will spare no pains to secure, 

Your affectionate Son, 

P. CiinsTEiiFiKLT), Junior. 
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Book T. 

CIIArXER vn. THBl CATHEDRAL. 

The next morning was a Sunday moniing, a 
day when the flaming grocers’ shops abdicated. 
On that day St, Alans became ecclesiastical, was 
given over to a sort of spiritual sense as marked 
by chapters, and deans, and canons, and became 
wholly cathedral. The sliops were closed, the 
White Hart languished. Nature streamed by 
various alleys to the cathedral. Of this morning, 
wlien Mr. Tillotson turned, away from his bed- 
stead — which seemed to nod awfully as the 
room shook— and looked out of window, it was a 
bright day, and the street seemed gay enough. 
On a dead” door— for there arc dead doors as 
well as walls— he saw some posters with a bold 
notice about a Neglected Mariners’ Aid Society, 
for wliosc exhausted funds tlic dean, Doctor 
llidloy, the brother to Lord llooksby, was to 
appeal at the cathedral 

Before he had done breakfast, Mr. Tilney had 
walked in, with his stick. ‘‘ Looked in early,” 
said lie* “ Knew you were an early riser* by 
instinct. Have always been one myself, and 
so, suppose, shall be, sir, until they carry old 
Dick Tilney over yonder, and put hini*to bed.” 
Ho made a flourish with liis,stick towards the 
quarter of the compass where the cathedral lay. 

We are deadly lively to-day, though. Little 
to be done, No business, of cefUrse. And yet, 
what can you say H Ouc day in the week only, to 
the Creator. When yo« come to think of it,” 
said Mi'- Tilney, apokj^-isiug for the Sunday, 
“ it’s not so much. I don’t grudge it. By the 
way, Kidley preaches to-day— Lord Rooksby’s 
brother, you know — poor drawlcr, between 
you and me. God bless me, when I think of 
tlic Chapel Royal, with Lyd Henry Grey, who 
was dean, and I sitting on the btnch with the 
Dock— as near as I am to you— ah, that was 
something like a service ! Between you and me, 
this is a hole-and-corner of a place, religion and ^ 
everything.” • 

You sjoke rather favourably of it last night,” 
said Mr. Tillotson. 

^^Perfcaps I did,” said the other— ” most 


likely I did. It’s an ill bird, you know— I was not 
then speaking with you in confidence, you know. 
But it is a frightful place for a manihat know* 
better. The men are dreadful ‘ cads,’ and only 
for the poor girls, whom I am sparing no expensp 
to polish, I’d cut and run to-morrow. It’s not 
fit for a gentleman to live in.” 

‘^Wouldn’t you take something?” said Mr. 
Tillotson, looking at the breakfast-things. 

'^No, Oh,” said Mr. Tilney, irresolutely, ' 4 t 
would be far too early. No, no— better not.” 
(This was a sort of ellipsis, the omitted part 
referring to brown sherry.) Now let us go.” 

He put his arm through Mr. Tillotson’s, and 
led him down the streets. They got to the 
common, and there, by daylight and by sunlight, 
Mr. Tillotson saw the long and uneven row 
of detached houses, each a bit of architec- 
ture in its way, where the finer ecclesiastical 
society Lad dwelt splendidly a hundred j'Cars 
ago. They did well enough now for small 
canons. On the other side was the great 
cathedral, to which lines of people were con- 
verging across the common like the lines on an 
English flag. 

“ We’ll call at the house,” said Mr, Tilney, 
knowingly, ‘^and we can all go together, you 
know. Do you know, I like this worshipping of 
our Maker in common,” he added, taking the 
horizon in with a flourish; ^^it makes me feel 
like— the Vicar of .Wakefield. One day in the 
week is all that is asked from ns— not more— 
and it ain’t much, Tillotson.” These remarks 
were again all made as if JMr. Tillotson nere 
urging the abrogation of the Sabbath, “llcie 
is the house. Here we arc.” • 

It would seem that one of the girls’ ” duties 
was to take life generally in “ paWics,” and to 
“make up parties” for such things. Nothing 
could be enjoyed litartily without some com- 
bination ; if a military^ one, all the happier.* 
Tlius the cathedral service became subject to tlie 
same law, and Messrs. Still and Spring of the 
garrison had been pressed and enjoineff, aid ^ 
almost compelled, to perform thei|; Sunday 
worship under Ihese conditions, 1*11080 gentle- 
men were already in attendance. Younghusband, 
ras his friends said, without any reserve, had 
“fought shy.” # 

The “girls” were in their sacred toilette, the 
most effective and splendid of their whole series. 
Tor the others might be addressed to concert 
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spectat ors and the persons Avho came to hear the 
band : but the cathedral gathered all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. It was best, therefore, and only 
respectful, to be as effective as possible. Their 
father put it better and nuAre forcibly still, when 
he said : We put on our line clothes for you 
and me— for the lord-lieutenant of the county, or 
for the general of the district — and shall wc not 
put them ou for the Maker of all And wdtli 
his slick MV‘. Tilney pointed towards the ceiling, 
ill the direction of an ui)per room. 

They went to the cathedral along a little cross 
path in a sort of procession, two and two, each 
lady wdth a gentlenum. Mr, Tillotson \vas to 
have walked with Mrs. Tilney, but by some ac- 
cident thtit lady was a little late, and he found 
himself beside tlio golden-liairecl girl of the 
house. As she walked, the sunlight that tipped 
the hands of the clock high np on the cathedral, 
revelled in the golden foliage of her hair. This 
w'as pale and yet ricli gold. It was a feast for 
the eye. 

The shrill speeches of the other girls, whom 
the continual humour of Mr. Spring and Mr. 
Still were causing to “ die’^ every moment, were 
borne back to them. 

‘‘They seem to enjoy life so much,’’ said hlr. 
Tillotson ; “ they are ahvay langhing.^^ 

The girl answered liiin very softly. “They 
like life,” she said, “and tlioy like laughing.” 

“J>«donot laugh quite so much,” lie said, 
“forgive my saying so.” 

“ And yet I don’t sg e why I should not. They 
all toll me 1 should be very grateful and happy.” 

“It is easy to tell our friends that,” said Jic, 
reflectively. “1 have plenty of kind wmll-meau- 
ing people who keep reminding ue that I ought 
to be happy.” 

“ Ilut ought you not?” she said. “Papa says 
that you arc rich !” 

“ Rich, of course !” he said, a little bitterly; 
“ that is the Elixir that is to cure us of every- 
thing. I think 1 should better bear wdiat I have 
to bear, if I were poor,” ' 

Slic was growing curious— perhaps interested. 
“You spcaii,” she said, “as if some great trial 
had visited you. 1 hope not heavier than the 
common sort, forgive me for speaking of it, 
but even last night 1 thought I saw ” 

“ Why fiot ?” said he. “Though 1 know you 
but for a slfort time, I can see that you ask from 
no idle curiosity.” 

“No, indeed!” , 

Mr. Tilney walked all this time ou the grass, 
attached to no one specially, but as the general 
parent and guardian of all— under the favour of ar 
beneficent Creator. He passed Mr. Tiilotson. 
“'Ah, 'Klktson ! Cathedral— you see !” 

It was scarcely possible to avoid seeing this 
great monument, as it stood right in front. To 
him Mr. Tillotson smiled an answer; to Miss 
Millwood he said: 

“ My mother and my father were alive about 
eight or ten years ago. They were the ‘ best of 
parents not according to the hackneyed form 


by wliicli every parent is the best of his kind, 
but they would have died for me, as I believe 1 
would have died for them. But I was young and 
foolish — loicked^ rather; and one day I found 
they had left me— for ever.” He stopped and 
put his hand to his eyes. “ Now you may see,” 
he said, in a mon^iit, “in what way I n:^ast look 
ou life.” 

Ill a gentler voice, trembling with sympathy : 
“Oh, I am so sorry— I did not mean, indeed— I 
feel for you— I,” slic said, sadly, “have had my 
miseries too. Ah, you cannot guess. The only 
thing left to me, is, to look back to a child- 
hood that seems like a dream. One morn- 
ing I awoke, and it all over. Ever since, it i 
seems like a succession of dark winter days, i 
father and mother gone 1 But I have no right | 
to repine.” 

full of sympathy, which was growing in him 
more and more every moment, Mr. TiUoisou 
listened eagerly for more. He did not listen 
eagerly to much during his life. “ Go on,” lie 
said. “Ah, do go on, Miss Millwood. Tell me 
more, and if ” 

Mr. Tilndy was beside them. “That Boss, of 
course, not liere. 1 -suppose hard at work with 
a short pipe in liis mouth at this very moment. 
Well, Tilloi-sou, I respect a man that keeps up 
all the established decencies of life. I do indeed. 

No matter: hero we arc.” 

He removed his hat atul strode on in front of 
the rest, what with his height and stick, looking 
like a social drum-major. As tliiey came under 
the porch, the organ, tonched by Edward Bliis, 
Mus. Doc., Oxou., was rolling and eddying in 
great billows np and down the huge hall ; the nir 
was trembling and quivering; the great pedals 
were booming and buzzing up in tbc clouds. 
The ladies stole away towiu’ds what scenu^d 
the back huge wardrobes and cupboards where 
giants kept their linen, but which was the un- 
aroidablc efiect of that enclosure wliicli gives 
the true efiect to a cathedral by reducing it to a 
convenient size. While the ladies took their 
gentlemen to the choir, Mr. Tilney whispered his 
friend softly to “ come round.” They had five 
minutes yet, 

Mr. Tilney stopped a moment and drew back 
bis friend. “ Look up,” he s^aid, “ and take it all 
in ; thrones, dominations, and tlic rest of them, 
wliat arc tliey to tliis ; This endures ; theg pass 
away, and whei'e arc you 1 By the way,”^?aid Mr. 
Tilney, suddenly changing the subject, “there 
are the Tophams. Look, Tillotson ; that London- 
built carriage. Most remarkable people. His 
brother is the Right Honourable Henry Topham 
— one of the secretaries. And there, you see, they 
come here tw service, like any of us. And I de- 
clare to Heaven, Tillotson, I have seen that 
overworked minister, kneeling in one of the stalls, 
with a Prayer-book in his hand, and listening to 
one of the common canoils here, preaching in his 
turn. There they come, you lihe^ ITl intro- 
duce you ?” 

The Tophams had alighted from theifr carriage, 
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and were crossing the little enclosure to the 
porch. Doctor Topham strode at the bead of his 
family. He was one of the terrible powers of 
the place ; wore a white tie, like the clergymen 
of tlic place ; but was only a layman, an ecclesi- 
astical lawyer, vicar-general to the bishop — 
surrogate, and what not— in short, a pompous 
sour-ioolcing pluralist of immense influence in 
the place, from his relation to the secretary. ^ 

He was very tall and pompous, and carried 
liis umbrella on his shoulder, as a dragoon would 
his sabre. He walked in advance of bis family, 
and seemed to approach the door of the cathe- 
dral as if it were the door of his own liouse. Mr. 
Tilney waited for him a little nervously. “ How 
d'ye do, Tilney?" said the great man, without 
stopping. ‘'They've not begun inside, 1 sup- 
pose ?" 

Mr. Tilney was greatly gratified by this cordial 
notice. “A very proud ngiii,” said he, looking 
after liim ; “can do what he likes with the 
govern men t ! He is coming to dine with us." 

MV. Tillotsoii went round the cold black area, 
looking up when he was bidden in the direction 
of the stick, and to the right, and to the right and 
the left, when he was invited to do that. But he 
had seen many foreign cathedrals of reputation 
and of equal size — seen them glowing \yith colour, 
and decoration, and M'armtli, and crowded from 
the grand door at the bottom of tlic nave up to 
ihi) ilarkcr far end, where thevt; was the wliito 
cloud and indistinct while llgurcs. This, of 
course, could not have been where there were 
backs of monsters’ cldllies-presses blocking up 
the view. But he now saw, insleacl, the neat 
marble tablets let into the wall to the memory of 
the Treasurer of the County, with the stoue I 
sidt'board erected by the sorrowing militia ofiicers l 
lo their captain, and various marble ottomans: 
;>lrewn about, among which the old knight, 
sinning like black bronze from the polish of time, 
lying on his back, with his bauds joined itf the 
old w ay, looked sadly out of place. And presently 
he heard Dr. Bliss roaring and rumbling, but a ^ 
faint smothered and su])])rcsscd Dr. T)liss, en- 
closed fast, and playing iutt) an eiicJosuro of 
wardrobes. 

Now, was Mr. Tilloison led dc;voutly and softly 
into the pew wheje the family knelt, and placed i 
kneeling upon a liassoc^, and had a heavy book 
thrust into his liaiid, without Jiaving even the 
plac^found for him. Heads turiietl round, idso 
i)o\mcts on the heads, to see wiio the Tilncys 
liad got with them, besides the ofiicers regularly 
secm'cd, and who were more or less a drug. The 
ladies and gentlemen of the town sat in tiers in 
the oak stalls, and many a ^ay bonnet lay humor- 
ously beside a “begging griffin." • 

Now, came in the procession, w ith the angelic 
bf>ys, the choristers, florid, ascetic, and seraphic,, 
all which shapes of expression were discovered 
ill bass, tenor, and counter-tenor ftccs. They all 
scattered to their places with a resigned look, as 
if they yere professionally holy men. ,Thcn the 
service set in, and then the sermon. 


ClIAPTEK Vni. AVTEH the peak's SEllMON. 

As Lord Ilooksby’s brotlier came in for liis 
three-quarters of an hour, the sun poured down 
with unusual splendour, and sw^pt across the 
stalls where the Tilney family sat. Mr. Tillotson 
saw that Mr. Tilney was asleep, with a fallen jaw, 

: and long gaunt nose ; and this monicut of fatfd 
unconsciousness betrayed to him Mr. Tilney's 
real age. The “girls" were wakeful: ptjrhaps 
studying a row of bonnet-backs on4he tier below 
I them. But, at the vei*y end, the sunlight fell upon 
I a patch of gold almost as gorgeous as the old 
trausparciit yellows in the panes high up in the 
I windows— that yellow hair which rested on the 
I pale white forehead, and soft composed devo- 
tional face, wdiicli, with eyes cast Mown, was 
accepting the dry ramblings of the confessor 
who was brother to Lord llooksby, as if he were 
St. Augustine or Eenelon. 

Mr. Tiliofson’s devotion was not warm, and 
often and often his eyes travelled profanely to 
that “Madonna" face, and his thoughts travelled 
fast and speculated on it with a strange and a 
fond interest. Looking back through the cold 
November days of our life, we stop at some such 
sunny Sunday mornings as these, when cur 
thoughts were as festive as the day — a Christmas 
or an Easter— and were travelling from mere 
buoyancy far away outside the walls of church i 
or cathedral. 1 

But now Miss Augusta, stooping across her j 
neighbour, was wliisperhig to ]\Ir. Tilloison that 
Dr. Engle, the tenor, was going to begin the 
“Autlicm;" and Dr. Bliss, having securely got 
in his mainsail from tlic storm, was piping most 
softly and ravishingiy. And Mr. Tillotson saw 
just opposite to him, at the oilier side, a round 
pink face with enormous whiskers, which w;is 
now singing out of a little hole at the corner (d 
its mouth, but the face was kept up towards the 
groining of the roof, and the eyes had a soft and 
languishing air, as if they were cherubim’s cy(‘s. 

So that Doctor Euglc, as he chanted that his 
“ soul panteth," seemed to be rapt and to lia\ c 
soared away ecstatically. The sisters looked over 
at Mr. Tillotson in delight, for this was one of 
Eagle's best; though, in truth, the seraphim 
was a rather old seraphim, and he supplied tha 
absence of the higher notes by skilful^icclainal ion. 
Then Doctor Bliss “let go" the rojiiDs and blocks, 
and the winds rose again, and all the canons, 
save the bass canonif who ground tiieir organs 
in ail earthly way, wei^ seen celestially nipt,^ 
chanting with resignation, with all their c^ts 
upturned to heaven. And then came Bliss again, 
and ^ic seraphic tenor canons went out lailSuidfy • 
in procession, quite indifferent to life ^ter this 
taste of heavenly communing, and flie congrega- 
tion bi'okc up with alacrity, and poured out of 
the cathedral. 

.The family procession, too, came out, with tlie 
gentlemen. The ladies were very voluble. “Did 
ygu ever hear anything like Doctor Euglc ? Such 
au aijuidtc voice ! At that part w^herc he said, 
^pan—teth— panteth,' I could have cried." 
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“It was fine/^ said their father, using his stick 
with feeling. ‘ I like this sort of thing. 1 do, 
now. I feel better for it afterwards. During 
all the week we may have Hone this, that, and 
t’other. God Almighty krows I don’t set up for 
a saint— never did, and never shall. I hate your 
canting fellows. But when I am sitting theuti, 
in that old place, of a Sunday morning, with all 
of us round, worshipping our common Maker, I 
feel the better for it— all the better for it.” 

He certainly did feel better, or ought to feel 
so, considering what Mr. Tillotson had seen of 
him during the sermon. 

“Why couldn’t he cut it shorter?” said Mr. 
Spring, iiTeverently “ the man that preached.” 

^ “Lord! Rooksby’s brother,” interposed Mr. 
Tiincj", softly, as a sort of caution, and looking 
round. 

Miss Augusta, laughing and blushing, and 
saying “Oh” very often, said he At^as “dreadful,” 
and “shocking,” and, slie feared, “wicked.” 

Looking back, Mr. Tillotson saw the third 
girl following by herself. She seemed to him to 
be the gentle Cinderella of the family. In a 
moment he had dropped behind to join her : a 
step that did not attract much notice then, as 
Major Canby, whose arrival had been reported 
yesterday, was just met with and stopped on t he 
highway. During the voluble and almost voci- 
I ferous greetings that welcomed this officer’s 
i icturii, Mr. Tillotson was speaking to Miss 
: Millwood. 

I “ I w'atchcd you during that very long sermon,” 

I he said. “You were rapt in the cleau’s elo- 
j Quencc.” 

I “ I don’t know,” she answered. “ I tljink not. 
j I am afraid not. I was thinking of many other 
things, I am afraid.” 

! Her face had lighted up as he approached her. 

I Perhaps she felt that here was a friend who 
I inclined kindly toAvards her, in this family where 

I she liad relations but no friends. 

j “But you cannot have much to think of,” he 
i said, “ at your age, in this retired and picturesque 
i place, which is one of the quiet streets of the 
j world ” 

; “Ah, you cannot tell,” she said, sadly and sig- 
i nilicantly. 

, ' Up came Mr. Tilney. “ Tillotson,” he said, 
“ mind yo'ii dine with us ! Doctor Topham, 

: Canby, and'^one or two more have promised to 
come, in tlic kindest Avay. Only a joint, 1 give 

I I you AA^arning; but done Avell, my friend. I’ll 
! guarantee you that. And prime meat, too. 

I Choose my own, and market for myself. No, no, 
i no. ^ No excuse, my friend.” 

They were close to the liouse now, sthd saw 
Mr. lldSs 'leaning against the gate, smoking liis 
short pipe. He watched them narrowly us they 
came up. 

“ Here are the holy ones come home to tlie 
heathen, he said. “What a time you have 
been ! Do you know, I have been waiting here 
ever so long?” This he seemed to speali {0 
Ada. 


“ It had been really better, Ross, if you had 
been with us at the cathedral,” said Mr. Tilney — 

“ far bet ter ; really, on Sunday, one day in the 
week only — Avhere we had an excellent practical 

sermon from Doctor Ridley ” 

“Let him prose away till he is sick,” said 
Ensign Ross, “for those who choose to go and 
hear him. I want to speak to j^ou, Ada.” And 
Avith an imperious nod he summoned her over to 
one side. After the nod came a kind of insolent 
glance at Mr. Tillotson. 

They AAxrc still at the gate. Mr. Tilney explain- 
ing, as it were, mysteriously to Mr. Tillotson : 
“Rather ill-conditioned, you see, but avo bear 
Avitli Inm. lie is greatly to be pitied. He is 
alAvays in and out of tlie house, like a dog, a 
tame, dog, sir. Brought up with the girls, von 
know.” * j 

“ I think,” Mr. Tillotson said, looking over a 
little anxiously to Avhere Mr. Ross Avas showdug 
Ada a letter, “he likes Miss Millwood, docs he 
not?” 

“Perhaps so. Cousins, you knoAA\ T dare say 
he has thought of them all round. Augusta for | 
a month, then her sister, then that— er— girl Ada. I 
Bless yoM, not one them would look at him, | 
not even that Ada there. The man’s next door to | 
a pauper.” j 

“ But if lie slioulJ win his lawsuit ?” I 

“Ah!” said the other, grimly, “then I dare 1 
say, Augusta — there’s no knowing.” 

1 “Why not Miss Millwood?” | 

I “Oh, out of the question. As for poor Ada, | 

i she has other things to think of. 1 don’t know ■ 

Avhat wc sliall do with licr. IVhat to put | 
her to.” j 

“ Put her to ?” said Mr. Tillotson, in astouish- 
ruent. I 

“She must do — er — something, you see. | 
Augusta and her sister liave portions left ! 

them by their good aunt, but she 1 don’t 

kiVOAv what we can do with her, really. But as ; 
for Ros^s there, if she has any feeling at all 5 

in the matter, she dislikes the man, and no j 

wondeii.” 

Then Mr. Tilney dwelt (with his stick) on the j 
])raises and charms of his oavii regular daughters, s 

he said, who had portions. Their great charm * ; 
Avas the love of home, and taste for domestic I 
pursuits, never caring, he said, to go outside the | 
door. ; 

Mr. Tillotson got aiVay from him, baoi? to the 
White Hart, under solemn pledges to return at 
seven o’clock and “cut his mutton.” From 
its windows he ruminated gloomily on the 
dull streets, which, though clean, looked forlorn 
and wretched. “ Why did I promise to go to 
this man?”«*he thought. “I have no* busiucss 
with him, or with such company. I am wdiolly 
out of place there,” So he was, indeed. “ This 
poor place, too, is not the place for business, 

I can see \\iit with a glance. They arc the 
dead alive here— much as I am myself. I think 
I will write to Mr. Tilney, and excuse myself 
by a he^daclic, and go up t,o-morrow ifight.” 
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But he did not write, and he postponed the 
second resolution altogether. He would see about 
it, he thought. He then went out into the Sunday 
town, and wandered here and there listlessly, 
but kept carefully away from the cathedral, 
wdiere, if found, he knew he would be led away to 
hear Doctor Fugle once more. The whole place 
seemed a hundred years behind. The provincial 
look was on it like a blight. 

C nAPTEll IX. IN THK DINING-BOOM. 

By seven he was at Mr. Tilney’s again. Tliat 
gentleman was in what he pleasantly called his 
“marriage ganneut.” Messrs. Canby and Still 
were there, with Ensign Ross, who, Mr. Tilncy 
almost insinuated, had asked himself. He was 
looking absently and impatiently out of window. 
Mr. Tillotson, perhaps, understood his position 
perfectly, as that of a sensitive, impetuous, proud 
young man, without the means to purchase tole- 
rance for his pride, impetuosity, and sensitive- 
ness. These arc luxuries as exi'cusive to keep 
as (logs and racers, four-in-hands, and the 
lik(\ 

A tall heavy man was on the rug’^dih his back 
to the fire, in a very sm\)oth white tie without a 
crease, which seemed to* be made of cream- 
laid not e-paper. M r. Tillotson recognised him as 
Doctor Tophain, the great ecclesiastical lawyer, 
and cousin of the Secretary to the Treasury. He 
sometimes recognised Mr, Tilncy in this privat(i, 
unofficial way; and knowing that he had good 
win#s and choice fare, came to him without his 
staic-coach, as it were, without his robes, and 
without Mrs. Topham (faintly connected with a 
nobleman’s family). 

Mr. Tilncy presented his new guest a little 
nervously, 

“ How-de*do ?” said Doctor Topham. “ Well, 
wluit d’ye suppose they did? Of course the 
bishop sent the papers to me— advice and opinion, 
and all that. Had he the povrer or liad he not ? 
or course he liad, as I showed with a ftrok J of 
the pen.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Tilncy, with his eye on 
the door. “Doctor Topham, wc know^has the 
canon law at his fingers’ ends'! You must tell 
Tillotson about the Privy Couiu^il case.” 

“ I tell you what,” said DocU)r Topham, in 
a loud voice, “ some stringent steps must be 
taken with these men— il.i^se low radical fellows 
and agitators in the Chapter here. What do they 
talk of their rights for? A'Vhat rights have 
they ? If I were tlie bishop, I’d deal with the 
whole pack of ’em at once ; and that fellow Nor- 
I bury I’d pick out and make an example of.” 

Ilerc was also tlic Mr. Grainger W'hom he had 
seen with Ross on tlie first ffiorning^ This gcntle- 
]nan attracted his notice very disagreeably, from 
his soft voice and quiet manner, wdiicli fell in so 
! harmoniously with tlic long, rude, and almosl. 
battered face, the rather wild ^ eyes, and the 
“ragged” moustache which hungtiowu over the 
corners of his moutl) like that of a Chinese. Mr. 
Tilncy hjd expressed a very low moral opinion 


of this gentleman to his new friend, “ Consul, 
ray dear sir, at Fernando Po; carries on the 
wild animal and travelling business. It’s very 
common now-a-days — between ourselves, a man 
of desperate habits. Some relation, 1 think, 
of Lord Monboddo%. I know he got him a 
consulship somewhere. After all, we must not 
trust evtery story,” he said, as if he was actually 
combating Mr. Tillotson’s harsh view. “ Charity 
is a great deal. And you know, Tillotson, 
‘judge not, in tliat yc may not caSt your foot 
against a stone ” with which extraordinary 
quotation from no known version of the sacred 
text, he went with alacrity to meet his guests. 

This Mr. Grainger seemed to have the 
strongest influence over Ross, foundei^ it would* 
seem, on a sort of reverence. The young man’s 
eyes followed the cider’s (wdio seemed close 
upon forty years old) with a st range persistence. 
Air. Grainger,, who seemed to love to talk in a 
low monotone to some lady, as it were in a 
private corner, with his head bent down, looked 
very narrowly at Air. Tillotson as he entered, and 
then asked the lady he was talking to all about 
him. “ Some one papa has got hold of. Papa 
is always picking up people in the train, and 
everywhere.” 

They went down to dinner, but there was 
rather a “fastueux” humility in Air. Tilncy’s 
description of the meal as “a plain joint,” for 
the ciilcrlaiument w’as clioice and small, com- 
pact and refined. There was “nice” glass, 
flowers, and pretty china. The whole had a 
cool sliady look on that sunny day. The mili- 
tary gentlemen got into alacrity and spirits as 
they saw this feast, which w’as laid, as it were, 
in an arbour. 

“ You must kake us as you find us,” said Air. 
Tilncy, “ quite in the rough— all in the rough. 
You must recollect that w'c are far down in 
Wiltshire — how many hundred miles is it from 
Francatelli, or Soyer, or Gunter ? But still, one 
thing, Canby, no gory joints here — no, no, 
no !” 

For a iflacc “all in the rough,” so many him- ; 
dred miles from Francatelli ami the other artists, | 
it was indeed surprising. 'Wine good and cool, | 
fish, fruit, cveiything. The hearts of the w ar- [ 
riors could not but be softened and subdued to , | 
tliat good humour wliicli is almost to love. 
With liis lively talk and bonhonii^ Air. Tilney j 
illustrated the wdiole as wdtli a garnish. For tliis j 
(comparatively speaking) chilcl of nature, every 
dish \vas a surprise. ‘♦Noav, what have wc » 
here? AVliat shall wo call this ? God bless me, 
so it is ! Doctor Topham” (be called out heartily), ’ 
“this turns out to be something ii laTwiaro J 
Oysters, I l)cli(nx\ 1 don’t warnuit it, but it is 
likely to turn out good. Airs. T. k^io^s some- 
thing about it, so you must be down on her. 
^’laie, Jenny.” (In a whisper to Air. Tillotson:) 
“^\)r ten years wo have always had parlour- 
maid. Infinitely preferable to a heavy drunken 
creature, that deafens you with his boots. Look 
there, she does uncommon well.” 
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Jerniy, indeed, glided round like velvet, was 
neatJiaiKlcd, made no clatter, and, with her 
ribbons and chintz dress, looked almost like a 
theatre peasant. 

The young ladies were absorbed in the rc3cent 
adventures of Major Canby^-Augiisia, to whom 
tlie family bad, after deliberation, allotted Mr. 
Tillotson, an arrangement always honourably 
adhered to by tlic sisters, combining her atten- 
tion to her military connexions with a skill that 
wus surprisfhg, and Ihe result of Jong training. 
The best of Mr. Canby’s adventures was au in- 
cident connected with the railway. 

knew I should he late, so I sent my feller 
at once for a cab — got down the traps uncoin- 
jxion quick, I can tell you — but all along, you 
see, t he fcfler was taking his time. Well, I got 
in, and what do you think the feller didP Got 
behind a wjcetched beer-cart, and kepi behind it, 
ail the way. ’J?on my word he dick I was in a 
fever, you know. 1 don’t know if the beer-cart 
was running for the train, but it looked uncom- 
mon like it.” 

In uncontrollable laughter, the two girls had 
to lay down their knives and forks. Major 
Canby laughed himself good huuiourcdly. The 
iiarnilivc was suspended for a few moments. 

“ 1 assure you it’s a fact,” he said. 1 thought 
we should never have done with that bocr-cart. 
I called to the feller— 1 slioutccl to him— but I 
saw it was all up.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” said the second Miss 
Tilucy, in a tone of sympathy, “ to miss a train, 
and have to w~uit ” 

“ Oh, it wasn’t tliat, you know. Oli, I caught 
it— five minutes to spare. But wasn’t it good — 
the bcer-cart, you know ?” 

“Eh ! what’s tliat said Jlr. Tilucy, coming 
into the conversation. “I did not catch it. 
Something good, / know.” 

“ Oh, you m7<si tell papa,” she said ; “lie wou*t 
let you off.” 

“ Oh, it w*as only a curious thing about a beer- 
cart, as I was ruiiuiiig for the train,” said Mr. 
Canby, modestly ; and good naturcdly began the 
story over again, 

Mr. Tillotson was speaking, too, to another 
person — sp('akmg ihoughlfully and amusingly. 
.But his narration was scarcely received with the 
enthusiasm ^ that ■welcomed the beer-cart. He 
told of somq of the more sensible phases of 
town lif€3, and especially a strange story of a 
luckless banker-friend who had failed, and then 
was supposed to have'^taken poison. He told 
tlicse things without vanity, or without thinking 
of himself, and with some dramatic effect, and 
« tben fe"fou]ul thoughtful eyes— looking out from 
under yellow hair — fixed on him. That face, cer- 
tainly of all Taccs in the room, best understood 
him. Then she asked questions, sliort, eager, 
and entlmsiastic questions, which betrayed her 
temperam^mt to Mr. Tillotson, and shoW'ed liow 
interested she was. 

Tliis attracted a wary sister. “ A poor bankqj*, 
dear !” she said, scornfully. “ It was very dread-" 


ful, of course. What private romance have ^/ou 
in the matier?” 

Doctor Topham looked up from his plate— lie 
jilw^ays ate stooping over, and in a greedy w ay, 
like the great Dr. Samuel J ohnsoii, “ Itomaucc I ” 
he said ; “ fiddlestick 1 I’d like to see one of my 
daughters setting up for romance. I wouldn’t 
let a grain of it into my house, nor niybrotlior 
Frederick, av ho is at the Treasury, into his. Who 
do you say is romantic?” 

Augusta tittered. “ Oh, Doctor Topham, liow^ 
hard you are on poor Ada. Why trill you say 
those things, AdaP” 

All the table looked at the golden-haired gii‘], 
who coloured. Mr. Tillotson spoke in a low, 
calm, clear voice. “ But what a world it would 
be williout romance — no colouring, nothing but 
iron bars and sfone%valls. It would be uneiiilur- 
able for all of ns. Besides, Miss Millwood was 
not saying a word about romance. It w^as any- 
thing but romantic rwhat I w*as speaking of— a 
poor banker wdio destroyed himself.” 

Doctor Topham did not like being contradicted, 
and still less set rifj/it on any mailer, 

“1 did not^ hear your banker’s story, sir,” he 
said, “ and was speaking of the W' ay 1 w'ould bring 
up iny family.” 

“Two different trains of ideas,” said Mr. 
Tilnc.y, nervously. 

“ J^n'liaps so,” said Mr. Tillotson, indilfereutly . 

“At any rate, we have romance in the house,’' 
said Boss, with a sneer, “ in great force, and no 
mistake. A professor, it seems.” 

“ 1 have not brought it in,” said Mr. Tillotson, 
good ImrnouredJy. “ If you only knew me, you 
would find it fitted mo less than any one in the 
world.” 

“No,” said Boss; “I believe that is not 
mucli in your line. The pound of flesh— nearest 
the hciart— ell ? Not a second’s delay — cli ?” 

A tinge of colour came in the other's pale 
cheek. It wuis all “Greek” to the military 
gen?lenicn, now loft mik;s behind. 

TJic golden-liaircd girl Jiad a glow in lier 
cheek, and her eyes were flashing reiiroacli at 
]lo.ss. He saw her, and looked back at lieu* 
defiant! V. “ No, no,” she said, “you don’t mean 
aU that.” 

“Don’t I,” srid he. “But 1 tell you I do. 
You, Ada Millu^ood, are a gn-cat authority on 
such mailers. You, of, course, have met lots of 
charming bankers, sweet men, W'ho force ilieir 
money on j^ou, and take no interest, ancriill up 
cheques all day long, ha 1 ha ! Poetical fcllo\vs, 
ha! ha! with poetical brass shovels, ha! ha!” 
Suddenly his voice changed. “ I have met one 
or two of tliat sort, havem’t 1 ? Fellow's that will 
give you a ^pw^ard’s^ blow in the dark, and 
prclcud to get off on tliat ; sweet fellows to 
look at, but wdili wdiom I sliall be even one 
,of these days.” (The military, a whole county 
behind, coujd pot understand a word. Tliey 
afterwards sjvM to ciich other, “How jolly 
screwed that Boss had got, and so early in the 
night, too ”) 
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Suddenly. Mr. Tillotson’s face contracted, a 
faint colour came, and a sort of scorn to his 
voice. There are men,” he said, ‘Svho can 
only be dealt with in one way— on whom all treat- 
ment, except a good physical appeal, is sure to 
be tliro wn away. 1 am never sorry for having 
given such a lesson— never !” 

lloss^s eyes flashed fury. “How do you 
mean?” he said. “ Pray explain.” 

The most gentle, piteous, and mouml’uUest 
appeal in the world, was made to Mr. Tillotson 
from the softest and most appealing face. It 
seemed to say, “ Ah, no, for my sake ! Think of 
him as a poor hunted worried outcast, against 
whom is the whole world, and who is fretted 
and chafed, and not accountable for what he 
says.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s face changed also. He at once 
dropped his arms. 

“You arc right, Mr. Koss,” lie said. “No 
wonder you call me romantfb, if not bombastic. 
Perhaps 1 have been reading a great number of 
novels lately. It is a resource flu* people in my 
way, so you must make allowance.” 

The sweetest look of grateful thanks rewarded j 
this amende. But; Boss was not appeased. No 
wonder those who knew him slightly said that 
he was as “ill -conditioned a boor as ever came 
into the world.” 

Doci,or Tophain was not heeding tin's light 
talk, but was busy detailing the whole stages 
of the Privy Council case. “I saw all the 
papers. It w*as I wdio advised every step. I had 
the bishop by the hand and led him through. 
There were fellows here who were for having in 
Lushiugton, and the rest of them. And I assure 
you the miserable gang of plotters iu the Chapter 
here, the hofe-aud 'Corner agitators, on every 
man of wlioin 1 could, at lliis moment, put my 
linger, tried to twist this into a grievance. 
But the bishop despised them, and lie despises 
them now, sir ; and ail 1 tell you is, simply, 
sir, wait, and at the first opening we shall be 
dowm on the ringleaders.” 


TRAITS OP REPUBLICAN LIFE. 

Wny, Juan,” said I, as I sat examining my 
first week’s accounts at Caraefc, “things are 
exorbitantly dear in this land of liberty. There’s 
that dinner I gave the before yesterday. It 
was a very plain dinner to lliirtceii, and they 
have charged twciity-tlircc pounds for it ! That’s 
a charge one might expect in London with real 
turtle, ten kinds of fish, and <is many courses ; 
but here we had nothing very much beyond the 
usual table d’hote fare, except, indeed, a turkey 
— yes, there was a turkey, and — 

“Things are dear, sir,” interrupted Juan, 
“ and il they weren’t so in a general way they 
Avould be to us. Why, there is not a man, 
woman, or child in the whole gily tliat doesn’t 
know we* brought two boxes o# gold to La 
G naira, and that you arc a comisionado.” 

“ Au4 what diflerence docs that ma^e ? The 


f old was for the government, as everybody 
nows. And if any man ought to be careful of 
money, and to examine wclJ into accounts, it 
should be a financial commissioner.” 

“Well, sir,” replied Juan, “ that’s one view, 
and I’m not a goiiiff to say that it’s a wrong 
one; but it’s not a Creole view. Sir, it’s of no 
manner of use being too honest out here, for no 
one gets the credit of it. As for government 
business, there’s, perhaps, more chcallng in 
that than in anything, for it’s a kiniof ])roverb, 

^ La mejor hacienda es cl Gobierno mal admiui- 
strado’ — ‘The best estate istthe government 
ill administered.’ So, no offence, sir, but if 
you would really like to know wliat is thouglit, 
i’ll be bound tlie general opinion is, tliat being 
a very sensible man, you won’t part with 
boxes of gold without keeping a cuartillo for 
yourself out of cvci^y real, ana of course they 
think that when you have such a lot of money 
3 "ou ought to leave some of it behind for the 
good of the country. As for tlie bill, the rules 
for marketing here, is, ‘get all you can, and 
make him who has most, pay most.’ ” 

So saying, Juan walked off wiih the inlerdion 
of passing the morning at various fricinis’ 
houses. In the evening, at my dinner-hour, he 
would show himself again for a sliort time, after 
which I should see nothing of liim till next day. 
This free and easy style of service is regarded as 
quite the correct thing in Venezuela: a country 
which might, indeed, be called the paradise of 
servants, were the name of servant applicable at 
all to the vagrant gentlemen and ladies v/ho pay 
you short visits to replenish their purses aud 
wardrobes, leave you without notice, and severely 
repress any attempt to communicate with them 
as to your domestic arrangements. But you may 
talk with them on general topics, such as the ' 
weather or the theatre, and on politics you may 
be as expansive as you please, for where any one 
may become a general or a presideut in a few 
days that subject is universally interesting. Tlie 
doolriue of perfect equality is so -well carried 
out, that, iu one of the best houses where I was 
a guest, the gentleman who cleaned the boots 
always came into my room with his hat oii and a 
cigar in his mouth ; and another gentleman wdiom 
I engaged to assist Juan, left me the day after his 
arrival, on being refused the custody of my keys 
and purse, which he candidly stated was tnc* 
only duty he felt equal to. At danves, as soon 
as the music strikes up iu the dtawiug-room, 
the servants begin to waltz in the passages and 
autc-rooms, and as fnlmtainiucuts are almost 
always on the ground floor, and generally in* 
rooms looking into the street, the great “un- 
washed” thrust their naked arms and grea^y 
facest between the bars of the winded 
criticise the dancing with much spirit^ I have 
seen a gcutleuiHu in rags leaning into a window 
from the street with his bare arms almost toueii- 
dug those of a beautifully dressed lady, wiiilo 
\m most sweet breath fanned her tresses. On 
auotJier occasion I was talking to some ladies 
a(^au evening party, when a worthy sans-culoite 
jerked in his head so suddenly to listen to our 
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conversation, that I stopped, on which he 
called out, ‘"Oh, these are the aristocrats we 
have here, who won’t talk to any one but ilicir 
owTi set !” On iny sitting down to play chess 
with the wife of the pres^ent of one of the 
states, half a dozen female servants, of every 
shade, from tawny twilight to black night, sur- 
rounded the table and began lo watch the game. 
The first time I went to a tailor, I was accom- 
panied by a Creole friend, who undertook to 
show me the^est place. We had to wait some 
time before tlie gijjilleman of the shop appeared. 
When he did, he came in with the inevitable 
cigar in his inoutli. He raised his hat politely 
to my friend, walked straight up to me, shook 
hands, and asked me how I did. He then sat 
down on the counter, put various questions to 
me regarding my coming to Venezuela, talked 
on genex*al subjects, and at the end of about a 
quarter of an hour intimated that he was ready 
to oblige me if I wanted a coat. Tliis tailor 
was an officer of rank in the arm^", and he was 
wearing his uniform and spurs when he came in 
to measure a friend of mine. 

Juan was an excellent valet, but he w^ould 
have lost caste had he been too attentive to bis 
duties in Venezuela. So he w^alked off, as I 
have said, to amuse himself, and left me to 
think over the difficulties of the business en- 
trusted to me. I had no experience in South 
American affairs, so my first measure liad been 
to secure a coadjutor, who was thoroughly an 
fait ill them. C., ihcsouofan Englishman, had 
all the integrity characteristic of his race, and 
being a Creole by birtli, that is, born in 
Venezuela, knew all about the country, lie 
chanced to come in just as Juan left the room, 
and seeing that he had taken a cigar and settled 
himself for a chat, I said: ‘‘Now, tell me, C., 

; how is it that this country is so wretchedly poor, 

i and so eternally borrowing mone^ ? Eor my 

; part, I can’t make it out. You haven’t a 

i pari icle of show. Your Government House looks 

j like an East Indian godown, your great men 

I make no display, and as for your soldiers, one 

would think that the last successful campaign 
I had been against the fripiers, and that the victors 

j were carrying off the plunder on their backs. 

! It is evident that you Venezuelans are not ex- 

^ ti»*avaganl, and it is plain that you have great 

1 resources if you knew how to use theivu Your 

soil is the richest in the world, and has never 
been trodden by an invader since the Spaniard 
was driven out. Then wliat, is the reason tliat 
\ou are always borrowing from other countries P 
Yfow IS it, too, that while the United States of 
North America have made such progress, the 
in your republic is all but stationary, 
the seas and rivers without steamers, the country 
without r6£iclw, and commerce languishing ?” 
C. knocked the ashes from the end of his cigar, 
assisted thought by perching his lejjs conve- 
niently on the top of a chair, and finally replied 
as follows : You sec, in the first place, there’s 
a difteroiice in the breed. The Yankees arc a 
go-ahead lot, there’s no mistake about tliatr 
There’s plenty of quicksilver in English blood, 


but fog and damp keep it down in England. At 
New York it rises to fever heat, and to the boil- 
ing point down South. Besides, long before • 
Lexington and Bunker-hill, the North Ameri- 
cans were ripe for self-government. In South 
America things were very different. The 
Spaniards kept their American subjects in pro- 
found ignorance. Four-fifths of the population 
could not even read, for there were no schools. 
Even at Caracas, the capital, there w^as no 
printing-office till 1810, when one was setup by 
the Frenchman, Delpeche. The illiberalitv of 
the Spaniards went so far, that, after Isabella’s 
death, nothing w^as done to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of any plant, or improve fanning. The 
culture of the vine and olive was prohibited, and 
that of tobacco was made a crown monopoly. 
Emigration, too, was all but entirely prevented, 
and, in the total absence of vivifying power, the 
wonder rather is that Venezuela should ever 
have become free, than that it should have made 
so little progress. 

'^Then as to the poverty of the government and 
its constant borrowing, there are several reasons 
for that. In. the first [)laco, the Creoles of 
South America, though they have many good 
qualities, are very averse to physical labour. 
They won’t go to work in a new country, like 
Englishmen— clear away timber, stub u[), and 
drain. Their wits are sharp, and they do well 
for superintendents ; but as to work that tries 
the sinews, it is my belief that all the baciemlas 
in the country w'ould go to ruin, if it wore not 
for the Indians and the mixed breeds. Again, 
the taxes levied by the Spaniards — the alcabala, 
or excise, the armada aiiu corso, or coast taxes, 
tlie medias anatas, or deductions from salaries, 
the monopolies of salt, cards, cane-liquor, and 
tobacco, and numerous otlier im)K)sis, were all 
j so odious to the Columbians, lluii as soon as 
they declared themselves independent, they made 
I a ciean sweep of them, leaving only the customs 
I fo si^pply a revenue to the government. Now, 
jit is, in the customs tlmt it is most easy to 
I peculate and defraud the state. With a coast 
line of twp thousand miles, how is it possible to 
keep down smuggling? To give you an idea of 
the extent of the contraband trade, I may 
mention that a finance minister of Venezuela 
has proved that of the two hundred million 
dollars’ worth of goods imported into the country 
during the first si xteev^. years of independence, 
one hundred aucUwenty-nine and a half millions’ 
wortli were smuggled ! But, besides thul'; the 
venality and corrujition of the custom-house 
officers is such, that, as Sefiprs Brandt and Iri- 
barren have shown, the defalcations of revenue 
from the Aduanas up to 1852, amounted to 110 
less than one himdrea and one and a half millions 
of dollars. Ad present, the annual loss to 
government by contraband and frauds of various 
kinds, is reckoned at six millions. But don’t 
suppose that this calculation is based On infor- 
mation funiishf,d'l)y the accouiite kept here. If 
other countries— France and the United States, 
for examj)le — did not publish the amount of 
their cxpoits to Venezuela, no one would know 
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what is really brought into this country'.- It is about a hundred and twenty feet in diameter, 
only by comparing foreign statistics with home These seats accommodated perhaps fifteen 
fictions that we come to know the extent to hundred people, and there seemed but little 
which the government is cheated. Indeed, room to spare. In front of the lowest seat, 
one would not be wrong in saying that which was not mjjch raised from the ground, 
the incessant revolutions which distract this un- were strong palisades, between which a man 
happy country, all commence at the custom- could slip with ease, and thus they afforded the 
houses. Owing to the frauds of the officials, toreros a secure retreat from the fury of the 
the revenue falls short ; to make up the de* bulls. Close to where I took my place there 
ficiency, the customs are raised until the was a large gate, which was tlirown open to 
necessaries of life are too dear for men of small admit the Dulls one by one. FirsT of all, how- 
means. Thus discontenf is sown broadcast, ever, a squeaking band struck up, and eight 
and discontent leads to conspiracies. Yet, loreros, or pedestrian bull-fighters, entered, and 
great as the evil is, one cannot help laugh- saluted some person of note who sat opposite ' 
ing at the impudence of some of the frauds, the large gate. Just at that Tnomeiit, the 
According to the published returns, the people thunder-shower which had been gathering dc- i 
here must be the dirtiest in the world with scended in torrents, and tlie people shouted to the 
any pretentions to civilisation, since it is offi- toreros, “No mojase” — “ Don't get wet on 
cially made out that a quarter of :m ounce of whichihey slipped in between the palisades, and 
soap in a week is all that each person uses, so put themselves under cover. Tluiy were very i 
We know that the province of Caracas alone well-made active fellows, with extremely good 
consumes a liundred barrels of flour a day, legs, which were seen to advantage, as they 
whereas, according to the custom-house returns, wore white silk stockings and knee-breeches i 
the daily consumption of all Venezuela docs not embroidered with gold. 

reach sixty-nine barrels. Undcr^such circiim- As soon as the niiii stopped there wa^s a loud i 
stances, it is no wmndcr that tlie public treasury shout, and presently tlie large gate 0)>ciu‘d and ! ; 
is empty, that the rcvemies of the Admuias are in rushed a bull, lie was a dark animal, almost ' 
all more or less mortgaged, and that there are black, and had evidently been goaded to mad- 
110 remittances to the capital except from La ness, for he came charging in, tossing his licad, 
Guaira and Puerto Gabcllo. Of course tlic only and wit h Ids tail erect. 1 could see, however, ! , 
resource is to borrow in foreign markets, and that the sliarp points (jf his horns had been |j 
hence," said C,, tlirowing away tl»c end of liis sawn off. One of the toreros now ran nimbly 1 
cigar, “I have the pleasure of meeting you a[) to the bull and threw his red cloak on thb ! 
here. Apropos of which, as there is a bull-tight ground before him, on which the aidmal made j: 
to-day, and you have never seen one, let us a furious cliargc, attem'jiting to gore — not the 
stroll dowm to the Corrida." man, of whom he at first took no notice, but 

Before wc could reach the eastern outskirt of the cloak. The torero dragged this along rapidly, 
the town, where the building stands in which and adroitly whisking it froiri side to side, I' 
tlie bull-fights arc held, a mass of clouds came fatigued ilic bull by causing liim to imikc fruit- ' 
drifting from tlie Avila, and a light rain, began, less rushes, now in iliis direction, now in tlud. j 
in earnest of a more pelting sliower. Looking Tliks was repeated again and again, until the j 
about for shelter, and seeing at a wdndow some animal seemed quite tired. The most active of | 
ladies wliom we knew slightly, we went 411 to the toreros then advanced with a banderilla, (r j 
talk to them. I said (0 one of them, a slim javelin entwined with fireworks in one hand, and i 
girl with immense dark eyes, and singularly long his cloak in the other. He came so close to the 
eyelashes, “ Wc are going to tlic Cor^'da ; does bull that tlic animal charged him lieadlong. In 
the sefioriiacvcr go?" ^ a moment the torero glided to one sule, ajid j 

“No, seflor, 1 never go. The ladies of drove the dart hilo the bull, [uiiimig the wntelicd 
Venezuela think bull-fights very barbarous. As animal’s ear to his neck. Jmmedialclv thrilre- t 

for me, I cannot understand how any one can works around the dart began to expIod(‘, and 1 

take pleasure in such odious cruelty." the terrified bull turned and rushed^madJy across : 

“Indeed ?" said I, n^tlicr astonished. “But the arena. In lialf a minute or the fire had 
surely in Spain ladies think diflerently. At reached the flesh, and began to burn into it. | 
3 Ia 5 rid it is quite the fashion for them to at- The bull then rei^-ed striiiglil up, bellowing ,! 
tend," piteously, while its poof iiauks heaved path tho 

“That maybe; w^e do not follow the fashions torture. Anon it dashed its head against tlie | 

of Spain. Perhaps we arc more tender-hearted ground, driving the dart further into its flcsli, j 
lierc." and so continued to gallop round aiiiwg ; 

After this dialogue, Pwas not surprised, on succession of nNirings and plungings. Tliis | 
onteriim the Cmjue in which tlnf bull-fight W’as seeme<l to be a moment of exquifite^icliglif to ; 
to be nold, to find that the special ors were the spectators, wlio yelled out applause, and ! 
nearly all men, and that the few women wln^ some in ihcir excitement stood u)) elapjiiug j 
were jiresent were of the lower orders. The iiiid sliouting. I was heartily disgusted, and 
building .was of wmod, open tTiJhe sky in the vnmld have gone out at once liaTl ii been 
centre, and anything but substantial. Several possible, but I was too lightly wedged in. 
tiers of scats, each a foot or so higher than the Meantime, the large gate opened again, and 
otlier^ad been erected round a cii'cular area j the poor bull lied through it, to be shuiglitercd 
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and sold with all despatch. After ten miuntcs' 
pause another bull was admitted, and was 
sirailarly tortured. And so it fared with four 
more bulls. 

The sixth bull was a xeff tall gaunt animal, 
whose iaciics were quite diitorent from those of 
the others. He came in without a rush, looked 
'warily about, and could hardly be induced to 
follow the torero. In short, he was so^ slug- 
gish, that tly 3 people, enraged at his showing so 
little sport, shouted for a matador tokUl him in 
the arena. Hereupon, oiie of the toreros darted 
up to stick a banderilla into the sluggard. But 
the bull, being quite fresh, not only defeated 
tills atlenijifc by a tremendous sweep of bis 
horns, bnt almost struck down bis assailant, 
who Avas taken by surprise at this iiulooked-for 
vigour on the part of aniinTnal Avhicli seemed 
s}>iri(lcss. However, by a desperate effort the 
torero escaped for a "moment, but the bull 
followed him like lightning, and, as ill luck would 
have it, before the man could reach the slieltcr 
of iiu‘. palisades his foot slipped in a puddle and 
he fell bnek. Expecting that tlie charge would 
end as all prcAuous ones had ended, 1 had got 
up Avith the intention of leaving, and T was thus 
able 1o see more clearly AA^hai follo'u^ed. As the 
man fell backward, the bull struck him 0 )i Iho 
loAver ]>art of the spine willi such force that lh(i 
blow* sounded all over the biiildiug. The un- 
foriunafe torero wms hurled into the air, and 
cauK’ down with his head against the palisades, 
and II I ere lay, apparently dead, in a pool of 
blood. A sickening feeling of horror crept over 
me ; the bull was rushing upon the jioor fellow 
again, and Avouldhio doubt have crushed him as 
lie lay motionless, but, just in the nick of time, 
one (»f the toreros threw liis cloak so cleverly 
that it foli exactly over the bull’s licad and 
blinded him. While the brute Avas trampling 
and tossing to free Idmself, the matador came 
up and drove a short sAvord into the vertebne 
of his neck, and down Im Aveut headlong. At 
(>uc momcmt full of mad fury, tlie next he wtisa 
quivering mass of lifeless llesh. A few minutes 
more, and Ihe dead bull, and seemingly lifeless 
mmi, were removed from the arena, and another 
bull Avas calk’d for. I, lioAvever, liad Avitnessed 
enough, and glndly made my exit. 

It wanted still several days to that appointed 
foi' my meeting ilic mhiisters, and I detennined 
to spimd them in visiting the few buildings of 
interest in the city. My first expedition was to 
the Municipal Hall, and iiiieed 1 bad but a little 
•''way to go, as it is close to the Gran Plaza. 
This halJ is one of the oldest buildings in 
Cmaeas, ami externally is not only plain, but 
bby. Inside, howevfT, there is a very 
respe.(dal^lc council chamber, Avith handsome 
gilt ann-hldiirs for the president and eleven 
members, Avho impose th(; toAvn dues, and dis- 
cliargc the ordinary functions of civic autho-^ 
rities. Ijound the room are Iniug some veiy 
tolerable portraits. Among these are that df 
the ecclesiastics Avbo filled the arch i episcopal 
chair of Carfi.eas in 1813, and tliosc of President 
Moiiagas and lus brother. There are also por- 


tr^ts of Bolivar, of Count Tovar, and Generals 
Miranda and tJrdnneta., and one remarkable 
picture of the reading of the Act of Indepen- 
dence, with likenesses of the leaders in the 
revolution. The mob are represented coin})el- 
ling the Spanish general to take off his hat and 
salute. As a pendant to this picture hangs a 
framed copy o( the Act of Independence. But 
the great curiosity of all is the flag of Pizarro, 
sent froni Peru in 1 837, and enshrined in a case. 
All the silk and velvet are oaten off, but the 
gold wire remains, Avilh the device of a lion, and 
the word Carlos. The flag is about fiA'C feet 
long and three broad, and being folded double 
in the frame, only half is seen, and they will not 
allow it to be taken out. There are* also two 
flags of Carlos the Pourih, taken from the 
Spaniards, and the original MSS. of the Act of 
.1 mhqiendence, and other important documents, 
bound up together. 

A^ day or tAvo afftr, I Avent to see the uni- 
versity of Caracas, which, wuth the House of 
Assembly, the National Library, and a church, 
form one great, block of buildings. The Natioua I 
Librarj^ docs. not cont ain more than ten thousand 
volumes, and in that of the university there are 
about tlirce thousand 5ive hundred. The defuu't- 
ment of divinity seemed Ixfst represented; but 
tlicre was no great evidence of tlie books being 
cared for. The i.»roft‘S.sors of the university W(u;c 
most obliging, and showed me all there was to 
be seen in tlie college, which is massive and not 
ill suited for its present purpose, though origi- 
nally it was a convent of Carmelite friars. The 
departments of cliemistry and medicine seemed 
tilt* best organised. 1 concluded my insi)Cciiou 
with a visit to the dissecting-room, and that for 
atmtomical preparations. Among other tiuiigs, 
I Avas shown the skull of a man whose bones 
had tuimed to chalk. The skull was from an 
inch to an inch and a half thick, and if a piece 
of it had been broken off and shown scjiarately, 
no imscientific person would liaAT. guessed it to 
be, or to Inive ever been, a human bone. One 
of the professors then went with me to the 
Hall of » Congress, Avhere also arc pictures of 
Bolivar, and of the meeting at which the Act 
of Indejiendcnce was settled. Tlie locality 
seemed to inspire my cicerone, for, tliougli f, 
and a man wlro sat there reading, and wlio 
never raised his head, were liis sole audience, 
he delivered with tli«s, greatest animal ion an 
eloquent harangue on the subject of li]jerty. 
If it be true that still Avaters arc iho deepest, 
T should fear tliat the republicanism of South 
America is somewhat shallow, it does so babble 
as it runs. However,^ 1 was glad to hear the 
orator express himself with great Avannth as 
regards England, sayflig that she was the only 
power that bad assisted them in their great 
struggle wilh the Spaniards, and that witliout 
her they woxdd hardly have secured their indc- 
pendence. 

The time liH noAv come for my interview with 
tlio ministers on the business I had in liand. 
C. came for me' at 11 a.m. on the a])pointed day, 
and we walked together to Govennnenf House. 
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As we were very busy conversing, I did not | 
notice tlie sentry, and indeed he was such a mite | 
of a man, that I might have been pardoned for j 
overlooking him. IS seems that m Venezuela 
such divinity doth hedge” a sentinel that no 
passer-by must come within a yard of him. 
liavkig approached within the limits, the small 
warrior soon convinced me that his dignity was 
not to be so offended with impunity. In the 
twinkling of an eye he brought down his musket 
witli a terrible rattle to the charge, and very 
nearly wounded me a little above the knee, at | 
the same time snarling out some unintelligible 
words. It is a curious fact that the Venezuelans I 
ar(^, generally speaking, a very civil race, until 
they put on uniform (a red uniform, by-the-by, 
like the English), when their whole nature seems 
to be soured. Do»’t go near that sentry,” 
was a caution I often received, and 1 once heai*d 
it suggested that a mat with Cave cancm ! 
should be hud down in frffnt of every soldier on 
duty. Very different is the demeanour of the 
I civilians. One day, for instance, I was walk- 

I iiig with a friend on the northern outskirts of 

j the city, when we met a gardcru^r with a store 
of fresii fruit, “ Now is your time,” said my 
friend, “to try your S])auisli. See how you 
can manage a oargain with the gardener.” So, ; 
fur tlic mere sake of talking, we detained the 
poor man a long time, and looked at Lis fruit, and 
tumbled it about, until 1. was ashamed, and would 
have bought a quantity of it. Then he asked 
where i was living, and when I told him, as it 
was ii very long W7iy oll*^ he said it tvould not. 
])ay liiin to send so far. “ Well, llicn,” 1 said, 
“ t f(?ar llicre is nothing to be done, for I shonlil 
not know how to direct my servant to come t - 
you.” “TJiat’s true,” said he, “ but I should 
like you to taste this fruit, which is really very 
lino, so you must accept a few specimens.” 
With tlieso w^wds he insisted on my taking 
some of the best mangoes and other fruit he 
had, and positively refused to ho paid for 
E-scaping Irom the surly little sentry, we 
entered the Government IloiKse, and were re- 
ceived by the official whose duty it m to uslier 
in. tlios(! who come to pay tiieir respects to the 
niinisters. This official, whose name is Godov, I 
is a negro of the negroes, and is a genius in his 
Avay. Many of his bon-molsf are current at I 
Caracas. On one occasion, when government had 
suddenly changed handt'iffi conceited officiril, who 
had Just got into power, said to Godoy, You 
here still F How is it that you haA'^e not been 
turned out with the rest ?” ' “ I,” said Godoy, 
with ail affectation of humility, but casting a 
significant glance at lus interrogator, “never 
ascend, and consequently never descend.” His 
questioner Avas soon enabled to appreciate the 
philosophy of the remark, for lie aescciided from 
Government House as suddenly as he ascended, 
being turned out bv another change. Another 
time, during the late troubles, a number of 
young men, chiefly students front the university, 
collected in a threatening manner near Govern- 
meut House, and began shouting out various, 
seditions cries. Godoy, and one of ttc generals 


on the side of the party in power, came out on 
the balcony to see what was the matter : on 
wliich stones Avere thrown at Godoy, and the 
mob shouted ; “ Doavii Avith the negroes !” 

“ DoAvn with the<H:)rigands !” “ Do you hear 

what they say P” asked the general, sneeriiigly, 
of Godoy. “ Your excellency,” he replied, “ i 
hear. They arc calling out, ‘ Down with the 
negroes!’ meaning, of course, me ; and ‘ DoAvn 
with the brigands !’ which, as no ma else is pre- 
sent, must refer, I suppose, to your cxcellcney,” 

We Avere ushered oy Godoy into the council- 
room, a handsome apartment, . looking ou the 
Gran Plaza. It contains the inevitable pic- 
ture of Bolivar, There is also his sash, but 
I do not remember to have seen hif swxird ailji - 
Avherc. We entered .and found a suilbcating 
atmospliere, for th»<iooms at Govemnicnt House 
are open only during the day, juid the doors and 
windows are kept closed from sunset; till the 
hour AA'licn business commences, Avliieh is geiie- 
: rally about 11 o’clock. Tliere arc, l)csidcs, no 
verandahs, so tliat the public roouivS at Caracas 
arc bolter than those at iMadras. However, 
as Iht; miuist(u\s, Avith the uetiug president 
at their head, AA^ere already assembled, there 
Avas noUiiiig for it but to go forward and take 
our seats. The meeting w-as one of vital im- 
jjortance to every one present. Not only Avere 
the exigeucies of the government most: urgent, 
hut each indiAudual supporter of it kneAV lhat 
ou the satisfactory termination of that meeting 
dc])cnded his hopes of indemnity for losses, and 
the settlement of his claims, Avhatever they 
might be. The public tranquillity, loo, was at 
Slake, b(.*cause the greater part of the army, 
after live years’ iucessaiit fighting, had no other 
rdmbursenient to look to for all their toils mid 
dangers, but wdiat miglii l>o allotted to them if 
this conference passed off well. Nay more ; at 
the very moineiit lhat wc Avere seated there, an 
extensive conspiracy aa^s on foot, in Aidiicffi a 
muiistcr and several oilier persons of rank aatiaj 
sa.ul to bo eugjiged, and Avhich, if some of the 
cons[>Lrators had not. turned inforuiers, might 
have been successful. Yet so gr(,'ai Avas the i 
command of countenance possessed by the minis- 
ters there assembled, andso complete the absence 
of aU appearance of excitement, that no one 
would liave supposed the business under discus- j 
sion to have been more than an cAT.i‘y*day matter. | 
War is a sliarp teacher, and in tfoublous times 
political students learn in months what it takes 
years to acquire iif pjjiice. The men who sat 
there as ministers had been, not very lou^ 
before, one a clerk, another a cattle-tanner, 
and so on. And now they were governing a 
cou^h'y three times as large as Erai^ifJfltad hSS" 
learnctl so much from the expe|leqpc of the 
late struggle, tliat they were'by no means un- 
titled for the task of government. 

After a long discussion, our business, for the . 
t^mc at least, Avas satisfactorily concAluded. C. 
and I then took leave, ha\ing received scv^eral 
invitations to breakfast from the ministers ; ibr 
at. Caracas it does not seem to be tJie fa.sliion to 
give dinners. These invitatioiis avc accepted. 
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and walked back to the hotel. On the way wc 
heard, a good deal of shouting, mingled with 
laughter, and presently we met a big wild-look- 
ing man, who seenied to be in a perfect frenzy, 
stopping from time to time yad iinprecatiug^the 
most dreadful curses on all about Inm. He was 
followed by a number of people who were jeer- 
ing and throwing stones, which lie returned 
with interest, picKiug up flints ns large as one’s 
list, and throwing tlicm with a force that would 
hare shattered the skull of any one but a ne^o. 
He was, ill fact, a madman; in general, they 
said, tolerably quiet; but on this occasion 

g oaded to fury by his persecutors. I said to 
L, This is a very disgraceful scene. In any 
luropeaii city the police would interfere, and 
prevent this poor maniac from being tormented. 
Have you no madhouse ili;¥cnczuela to which 
this wretched man miglit be sent ?” “ Well,” 
said 0., as to the ])olicc, you yourself must 
admit that, though our streets are not patrolled 
in the daytime, dislurhanees are rarer here than 
in Eurmican tow'iis. With regard to mad 
people, 1 never licard of any serious accident 
from their being allowed to go about as they 
choose, and so 1 don’t see the use of madhouses 
here. But you will have more ojpportunities 
before you leave Venezuela of torming an 
opinion on this subject. Our lunatics are, in 
general, very quiet. VViiai you sec to-day is mi 
unusual occurrence.” 

By this time we had readied the hotel, and I 
parted with C., having first accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with him next day. I WTiit to his 
house accordingly aliout seven and found 
no one but liimsclf and the ladies of the family. 
In the middle of dinner, a gent|eman, whom 1 
had not seen before, entered and \valkcd straiglit 
up to tlie hostess, as I thought, to apologise, 
but he said nothing, and, after looking at her 
strangely for a moineut or Iavo, moved across 
the room to a picture, wdiicli he began to ex- 
amine. I thonghl tliis rather curious conduct, 
but supposed lie w as some intimate friend or re- 
lation, who did not stand on ceremony. As to 
our conversation the day before, de hinaiico 
inquirendo, I had forgotten all about it. Wdicu, 
’however, the new comer began to walk round 
and round the table, murmuring broken sen- 
'tences, I Ixgan to understand the state of the 
case. Presently the madman, for such lie was, 
wcut up to ilYe buffet, and began fumbling with 
the things there. If he takes up a knife, and 
makes a rush at some ^nc,^^ thought I, it wrill 
'not be pleasant.” How'cver, as no one took 
any notice of the intruder, 1 too said nothing 
about him, and w^ent on talking to the lady who 
*1^t ne5ir'ViV'>j and eating m v dinner. In a nvnute 
or two 11 ^ eyes ^raudel•cd back to the gentleman 
at the sideboard, wdjeii, to my consternation, I 
perceived that he had indeed got hold of a knife, 
with which die luid already cut liimself preily 
severely, for the blood was trickling from his 
wnrist.^ He was muttering, too, fast er than ever, 
and his eyes glittered like sparks, though he djd 1 
not seem" to he looking at us, but had his gaze<| 
fixed on the w'aU. | tried to attract C.’s notice, ‘ 


but, failing to do so, said in a low voice, Look 
out, or there will be misclnef directly! C. 
glanced quickly at tlie man, and, with great 
presence of mind, fiUed a glass of wine, and rose 
and offered it to him. lie looked at C. for a 
moment in a way that was not agreeable, then 
very quietly put down the knife, and walked out 
of the room without saying a word. C. resumed 
his seat with the greatest composure, and said : 
‘‘ Poor fellow, he was one of the best scholars in 
Caracas, and would certainly have distinguished 
himself, but the girl he was engaged to fell in 
love with his brother, and married him. He 
has been insane ever since.” 

I went away, wondering whether it was by 
peculiar infelicity that so soon after my arrival 
at Caracas I should have witnessed a visit of 
this kind, or whether such incicicuts were com- 
mon. I liad not long to wait before learning 
that they w'erc by ng means rare. I went one 
evening to a musical entertainment at the house 
of a person high in office. The lady of the house 
was singing 11 Bacio ” very charmingly, and a 
group had been formed round her, near to Avliicli 
I had takon^'a seat with my face towards the 
door. Presently I s^w a man enter, whose 
peculiar look iininediatdy reminded me of the 
gentleman with the knife at the buffet. The 
new comer, like liis [>redeoessor, walked straight 
up to the. lady of the house, and in a hoarse 
voice commenced a muttering accompaniment, 
which jarred strangely with the music and the 
sw’ect tones of the singer. Everybody looked 
annoyed, hut no one spoke to the intruder ; only, 
the group near the piano gradually molted away, 
leaving him stamping by liirnsclf. At last, lie 
went closer to the lady, who continued to sing 
with marvellous self-possession, and leaning over 
her, began to strike chords on the piano. This 
was too much even for hcra[)lomb — slio sto|)[)ed 
-find w^alked down the room; and the stranger, 
after addressing some iucolicrciit remarks to 
the^jieoplc near him, followed her. I was too 
far off to see what took place tlum, but tliere 
was a bustle, and 1 licard the intrudeu- talking 
ill a loud angry voice, after which lie suddenly 
ivent off, and the party broke up. This man, I 
was subsequently infonned, w\as intoxicated as 
wcU as insane, yet no attempt was made to re- 
move him, nor was he even told to go. 

On the following Sunday I went to breakfast 
at the house of the Amister of public works. 
It w^as a sumptuous entertainment, witlr very 
beautiful fruits and flowers displayed on tlie 
table, and many more dishes than guests. Tor of 
the latter there were only sixteen. The place 
of honour fell to my lot, opposite to the acting 
president of the repvhlic : an old general with 
an iron consfrtution, wdio, unhappily for me, 
supposing all men to be equally vigorous, plied 
me at every pause in the collation with fruits 
pleasant to tlie eye, and of tolerable flavour, but 
to the last degree pernicious to a person of weak 
digestive powfti’s. Owing to these flattering at- 
tentions, the oi:der of my meal i*an something in 
this style.. A Mmmiug plateful of turik-soup, 
good in qmJity, overpowering in quantity, and 
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indifferently cooked ; a large fruit of tlie custard w’ 
apple genus ; prawns, pdrga fish, and oysters ; wi 
several fruits of tlie cactUvS, called liere tuna, bi 
selected for their size by the general ; turkey, ^ 
prepared in a fashion peculiar to the country, 
boned, and the inside filled with a kind of stuff- 
ing redolent of garlic; a plate of cherries; a 
fricaiideau of some unknown meat ; several slices 
of pine-apple ; a dish, name unknown, the chief 
ingredient being the flesh of the land tortoise ; r 
grapes of vanous kinds; and an infinite Of 
series of other trifles. No speeches were made ; Ar 
indeed, the meal was too severe for any but tlie 
most languid conversation. The longest meal 
must, however, come to an end, and at last, 
after a wind-up of coffee and cigars of an cx- 
quisite flavour, we separated. The Sunday 
following, the scene was repeated, but on tliis Or 
occasion it was the acting president who gave of 
the breakfast. Having dctenniiied not to risk W 
my life any more by nndut complaisance, I rc- Be 
fused all offers of fruit, and ate more moderately. Oj 
At last the meal reached its tennination, and the 
president, filling Ids glass, looked round the 
table, and then at me, and said^ ‘^Brindo id 
sefior qui nos ha llevado treintc mil libras.” — I ^ * 
drink to the gentleman •who has brought us qI 
tlurty thousand pounds.” I was somewhat dis- 
concerted by the wording of the toast, and 
thinking that it spoke for itself, judged it un- Qf 
necessary to rise to respond. Presently, filling 
his glass again, the old general said, ‘‘I drink Tli 
now to the English government, which has Of 
ahvays been the protector of Venezuela, and has Pi 
sot the best example for free states to follow\” 
This, of course, compelled me t o reply, and I ex- 
pressed the pleasure I liad had iti visiting tliat 
beautiful count ty, in which Nature had been so 
lavish of her gifts, and whose inhabitants, by j ^ 
tlieir gallant struggle for liberty, had sliowa 
themselves wortliy of sucli a fair inheritance, (h 
England, 1 said, was the friend of all free 
nations, and would no doubt, support the ^i'.nc- Sa 
zuelans in maintaining their iudepeudence, as Ai 
w^armly as she had aided them in aecpiiring it, II 
These, and many other things, I was qjljfiged to T1 
say in English, not having suilicicnt Spanish at 
command fur an oration. A friend, however, 
ti’anslated what I had said into pure Castilian, 
and his version seemed to give gccat satisfaction, 
inore particularly as he coinpresiicd my liaraiigue y 
into very small compaii^j^. Nothing, liowever, 
scorned to please the cotupany so niu(;h as my Q^ 
happening to say Viva la. Amarilla!” — ‘"Hurrah VV 
for the yellow- !” whicli 1 did when a flower of T< 
that colour was given me, tliough I had no idea 
tlrat yellow was the colour of the party in power. 'I'j 


while, at the same time, an insurrection with 
which it was supposed they were connected, 
broke out in several of the provinces. 


The next speech was the health of the ministers, 
proposed py a red-hot ^cpiiblictm, who dis- 
coursed wntli immense llucncv otl the rights of 


man. Among other tliiiigs, ho assured us that, 
as all obst acles to perfect freedom were at lengthy 
removed, Venezuela would now enjoy permanent 
tranquillity, during which all tlft lilcssmgs of tlic 
golden age would bo restored. Ten days after- 
wards, one of the ministers and a number of lead- 
ing melt were arrested and tlirown into prison, 


CRCESUS AND ADEASTUS. 
(Herodotus i. 35.) 

Fortuke, that walks above the heads of men, 
r the rolling clouds, the witless denizen * 

Of airy Nothing, by Necessity 

Among the unsteady Hours with hooded eye, 

Subservient to a will not hers, is led ; 

And, as she passes, oft upon hi.s liead 
That underneath heaven’s hollownes.s doth stand, 
Highest of men, her loose incertain hand 
Lets fall the iron wedge and leaden weight. 

Croesus, the lord of a»^lihe Lydian state, 

Of men was held the man by Fortune best 
With her uuheedful blind abundance blest : 

Because all winds into his harbours blew 
Opulent sails; because his sceptre drew , 

Out of fair lands a majesty immense; 

Because, fb enrich his swoTn magiiilicence, 

The homage of a hundred hills was roll’d 
Upon a hundred rivers ; because gold 
And glory made him singular in ibe smile 
O’ the seldorursmiling world, a little wJiilo. 

To him, in secret vision, at the deep 
Of night, what time Fate walks awake through 
Sleei), 

Tlie gods revealM that, in the coming on 
Of times to be, Atys, las best-loved son, 

Untimely, in the unripe putting forth 

Of his green years, and blossom-promised worth, 

By an iron dart must perish. 

Then the king, 

Long while within himself considering 
The dreadful import of the dream, — in fear 
Lest any iron javelin, lance, or spear, 

Left to the cliitidi of clumsy chance, should fall 
Oil At vs, — gave command to gather all 
Such weapons out of reach of him he loved, 

Safe in a secret chamber far removed. 

And, — that the menaced prince no more should take 
His wont i’ the woods, with baying dogs to break 
The rough boar’s ambush, nor the. lion wound. 

Nor flying stag, with dexterous darts, — lie found, 
And wived to Atys, the most beautiful 
Of Lydian women : like a w’hite vase, fi^l 
Of somnolent odours, sculptured round, and wrought, 
I With bounteous curves of intricate beauty, brought 
Voluptuously into one complete 
Uich-surfaced shape. Of essence all ?o sweet, 
Contain’d in form so faultle.ss fair, vras she 
Whoso clasped arms sHoiild gentle gaolers be 
To Groisus’ chiefest treasure. 

Tins being done, 

The king was comforted about his son. 

But, Vhile the nuptial feast at ’mid 
O’erflowed with festival the golden gilth • 

Of the king’s palace, — while, with fold ou fold 
Of full delight, the mellow music roll’d 
From I.ydiaii harps a heaving heaven of sound 
l’«the gorgeous galleries, and garlands ertwn’d 
Warm faces in a mist of odours rare, — 

There came before the king at unaware 
, A stranger from beyond the storm- beat; sea; 

A man pursued by pale calamity, 
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With hands polluted : on whose countenance 
Was fix'd the shadow of fotegone mischance. 

Ilia »low steps up the hymenean hall 
Struck sounds that sent deep silence on through all 
That swarming revel. Musics broken wing 
Flutter'd and strove against the check'd harp -string: 
And he that pour'd, stood, holding half way up 
The twp-ear’d pitcher o'er the leaf-twined cup, 
While the wine wasted: he that served, leaned o'er 
The savorous fumes of anice-spicbd boar, 

With trench(:if tilted: they whose limbs were dropp’d 
At ease on purple benches, elbow-propp’d, 

Half rose, and, stooping forward, shock’d awry 
From jostled brows, sloped one way suddenly, 

Their slanted crowns, blue boss’d with violet, 

Or dropping roses : each with eyes wide-set 
III iinintelligeut wonder on the wan 
And melancholy imago of that man. 

He, moving through the amazement that he caused, 
Approach’d, unbid, the tbroUe of Croesus ; paused ; 
And there, with groans from inmost anguish brought, 
The hospitable-hearted king besought 
His hands by the Lydian rite to jiiirify 
From taint of blood. 

To whom, when presently 
He had his asking granted, Croesus said : 

“ Whence ai't thou, stranger ? And whose blood hast 
shed, 

That doth so fiercely clamour at the porch 
Of Heaven’s high halls ? What burning wrong doth 
scorch 

Sweet rest from out the record of thy days ?” 

To whom that other : 

“ But that J udgment lays 
Foundations deeper than Oblivion, 

I would my shadow from beneath the sun 
Mad pass’d for ever; being the most forlorn 
Of men 1 A Phrygian I, and royal-born ; 

The son of Gordius, son of Midas ; who, 

Ill-starr’d ! unwittingly my brother slew. 

For this, my father from his much-loved face, 

And all the happy dwellings of my race, 

Me into wide and wandering exile drave : 

Whence, flying on the salt white-edg^d wave, 

Cast out from comfort unto stars unknown, 

My hollow ship, before the north witid blown, 

Fate to these shores directed ; where 1 stand 
A friendless man, sea-flung on foreign land. 

In thus much, learn, O king, from whence I came, 
And what I am, Adrastus is my name.” 

The monarch smiled upon him, and replied, 

Thy friends are ours ; tby land to ours allied : 

If not with kindred, here with kind, thou art. 

A frowning t\fc to bear with smiling heart, 

Is highest wisdom. In our court remain. 


Cease to be sad. 


Kor tempt the seas again.” 


« So in the Lydian court Adrastus stay’d 
Fating the bread of Croesus: and obey’d 
The kindly king, well-pleased to roam no more. 

«iti^"ow', time, a terrible wild boar, 

By buTTger biriveu from his lair, below ^ 
The dellii 'daiW-leavbd, lit with golden snow, 
Where Mysiau Olympus meets the morn, 

Made ravage in. the land ; despoil’d the com ; 
The tender vine in many a vineyard tore ; 

Each sapling sallow olive wounded sore ; 

And oft, about the little hilly towns 
And stony hamlets, where high yellow downs 
j^Tsture, among cohl clouds, the mountain goat 
That wanders wild from wattled fold remote, 


His fierce blood^dripping tusk foul mischief wrought. 
For this, the sorely-injured Mysians sought 
At many times the ruinous beast to slay ; 

But never yet at any time could they 
Come nigh him to his hurt. For he, indeed, 

Slew many of them, and the rest had need 
Of nimble feet, in fearful flight to find 
Unworthy safety. Thus was ruin join’d 
To rain. 

Therefore, unto Croesus now 
They sent an embassage ; that he should know 
The damage done them by this savage thing ; 
Entreating much, moreover, that the king 
With certain of the Lydian youths, would send 
Atys, the prince, to help them make an end. 

For of all noble youths in Lydian bound 
Atys the most high-couraged was renown’d, 

Nor match'd in martial vigour. 

Croesus then, 

When he had heard the message of these men, 
Made answer to the ]\fy sians : 

“ For our son, 

Ye ehull not have him. Think no more upon 
That matter. For, indeed, the crescent light 
That was new-»borii to gild his nuptial ni^ht 
Is yet the unfinished circlet of a moon. 

And shall a husband leave a wdfe so soon, 

Ere the first spousal mohth be sped, to lie 
1’ the gelid hills ’neath the wide-open sky, 
Neglecting wedlock young, and the sweet due 
Of marriage pillovws, Mysians, for you ? 

But since (touching all else) we love you well, 

And fail! Avould see this prodigy wboj^e fell 
Invasion havoc holds in your fair land, 

Abolisli’d, wc will send a chosen band 
Of our best valours ; men that shall not miss 
What is to do. Be ye content with tliis.” 

But when the Mysians ^vere therewith content. 

The son of Crmsus, hearing these things, went 
To Croesus, and said to him : 

“ In time past, 

Father, or iu the chase, or war, thouwast 
The first to wish me famous ; who dost now 
To forbid the javoliu and the bow\ 

Wherefore? For yet 1 deem that thou hast not 
In me detected any taint or spot 
Of fear, dislionourhig uiie to honour born. 

Yet think liow all men from henceforth must scorn 
Thy son, whom, bJlng thy son, they should revere, 
In him revering thee, when 1 appear 
Among them in the agora : I alone 
Of all men missing honour to be w^on 
From this advenfcure ! For wdiat sort of a man 
To the coarse general is quick to scan 
Faults in superior natures) shall 1 seem? 

Or what to my fair Avifo? How shall she deem 
Henceforth of him, who in her white arms lay 
No less than as a god but yesterday ? 

Wherefore lest I some memorable deed 
Now' miss to do, I pray tly leave to lead 
The honourable ardourii» of this chase, 

True to my nei»Ie name and princely place ; 

Or, this denied, vouchsafe, at least, to say 
For what just cause I must remain aw^ay. 

, Since I, in all things, would my heart convince 
The king must nj^eds be wiser than the prince.” 

But Croesus, weeping, answer’d: 

, Not, nty son, 

I Because in thee anglit unbecoming done 
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Displeased me, nor •without aad reason just, 

And strict constraint to do •what needs I*mu3t 
(Not wbat I •would, if what I -would might be I), 
Have I thus acted. For there came to me 
A vision from the gods, upon my bed, 

In the deep middle of the night, which said 
That in the days at hand, an iron dart 
Thee from my love, and from thy life, must part. 
Fop this, thy marriage have I hasten’d on: 

1'hat, with occasion due, thou shouhVst, my son, 
Awhile withhold thee from thy wont to seek 
The haunts of lions, or with dogs to break 
The rough hoar’s ambush in the. rooty earth, 

Jiut rest, companionVl, by the pillar’d hearth, 

To one new-wedded n befitting place: 

For this, did I forbid thee to the chase: 

For this ....() stay, my son, by thy fair -wife, 
And, in prolonging thine, prolong iny life 1” 

And his son answer’d: 

Wisely, since the dream 
Caine from the all-wise gods^as 1 must deem. 
Wisely, dear heatl, and kindly, hast thou done ; 
Tliuy, with forethoughted care, to hold thy son 
Back from the far-seen coming of the wave 
Of Fate— if him forethonglitcd care could save! 

Buc I, indeed, as touching this same (^haso, 

Can see no cause for fear. In cver}^ place 
Death’s footsteps fall. No^ triple-bolted gate, 

Nor brazen wall, can shut from man his fate. 

Yet had the vision prophesied to mo 

That, or by tooth, or tusk, my death should be, 

1 had been well content to stay at home ; 

Leaving the coming hour, at least, to come 
By me not rashly met in middle way. 

But since ’twns said an iron dart must slay 
Mo, to black death a])pointed, 1 might fear 
An iron dart as well, though staying here, 

As tiierc, in open field, among my friends. 

For who can loj.k his life up at all ends 
From charmed Chance, tliat walks invisibly 
Among us, to elude the dragon eye 
Of Bolicy, and the stretch'd hand of Caro? 
Wherefore, 1 pray thi*c yet that I may share 
What lioiunir from this hunt i.s to be won. 

Before find me. Since a man may shun 

Honour, yi L shunning honour all he can, * 

He shuns not Dciith, which finds out every man.” 

Then Crmsus, overcome, not satisfied, * 

From under moisten'd eyelids, doubtful, eyed 
The impatient flushing in the brighten’d check 
Of Atys, And, because his heart was weak 
From its vague fears to shape foundation fust 
For judgment, “ Since, my sou,” lie sigh'd at last, 

“ My mind, though unconvinced, thy words have 
sliaked, 

Do asThou -wilt.” 

But, like a man new-waked 
From evil dreams, who longs for any light 
To break the no-more-tolerable night, 

Soon as, far otf i’ the purple corridor, 

Tile sandal clicking on the tjparblc floor 
Ceased to be heard, and he was all a^)no, 

And knew that Atys to the chase yyiis gone, 

He started up in a great discontent 

Of his own thoughts, and for Adrastiis sent, 

To whom the monarch thus his .mind exin ess’d. 

• 

Adrastus, since, not only as my guest 
But ixsm* friend, thou hast to me been de.ir, 

If augh^^f natural piety, and the fear * 


Of Zeus, whom I by hospitable rites 
Have honour’d, honouring thee, thy heart delights 
To harbour, heed thou well my words. For I, 
When thou, pursued by pale calamity. 

Didst come before m§, thee, upbraiding not, 

Did purify, and, as a man no spot 
Of blood attainted, to my hearth received, 

And with a ministering hand relieved. 

Now, therefore, follow to the chase my son, 

W'ho to the chase but now from hence is gone ; 

IBs guardian be ; prevent him in the^iviiy, 

And let no skulking villain lurk to slay 
The son of liim that hath befriended thee. 

Moreover, for thine own sake, thou should’st be 
Of this adventure ; so, to signalise 
A noble name by feats of fair emprise ; 

Since thy forefathers of such feats had praise. 

And thou art in the vigour of tby days.” 

Adrastus answer’d: * 

‘‘ For no cause but this 
(Since Croesus’ wish unto Adrastus is 
Sacred as law delivered from above) 

In this adventure liad 1 sought to move. 

For Tis not fit that such a mau as I, 

Under the shadow of adversity, 

Should with his pro.sperous compeers re.sort; 

And, not desiring this, from martial sport 
Among the J.ydian youths, with spear or bow, 

I have till now withheld myself. But now, 

Since I am bid by w'hom I must obey, 

Bound to requite in whatsoe’er I may 
Kindness received, thi.9 chase 1 will not shun. 

Thou, therefore, rest assured thy royal sou 
Dear i’aramount, so far as lies in me, 

His guardian, shall unharm’d return to thee.” 
Meanwhile, tlie huntsman had with leathern thongs 
The lean hounds leash’d, and all that fair belongs 
T{* royal chase appointed, as was fit ; 

With i*ious rites around the altar, lit 
To solemn Cybelc, at whose great shrines 
On wooded Ida, ’initi the windy pines, 

Or Tmulns, oft the Sardian, to invoke 

The iMighty Mother, bid the black sheep smoke ; 

And Artemis, the sllver-crcscentcd, 

Adoring whom, a white kid’s blood was shed 
And crowns of scarlet poppies, intermix'd 
Wiih ditmiy, among the columns fix’d, 

Or hung, fresh-galher’d, the high stones upon. 

And now tlic Lydian youths (-with whom the son 
Of Croesus, ami the ITirygiaii stranger) blew 
The brazen bugles, till the drops of dew 
Danced in the drowsy hollows of the wo<xl ; 

And the unseen things that haunt by fell and flood,* 
Boused by the clanging echoes out of r^‘sr, 

Shouted from misty lands, and trampiing, press’d 
Through glimmering intervals of greenness cold, 

To hang in flying laii^iters manifidd 
Upon the inarch of tlm bl^lhe company: 
Great-hearted hpnters all, with quiver’d thigh, 

And spear on slmulder propp’d, in buskins brown 
Brushing the honoy-mcal and yellow dow n _ 
From^hc higli-llowcring weed, whilst, i^lrtPRr reaiv 
The great drums throbb’d low llumder,^i(]^tho clear 
Short- soiniding cymbals sung; until tlier came 
To largo Dlympus, Avhere the amber flame 
^Of morn, new-risen, was spreaded broad, and still. 

There, for the ruinous beast they .search ’dp until 
Tliey found him, Avith the dew upon bis flank, 
Couch’d in a hollow cold, beneath the dank 
of a fallen oak, thick-roofed, dim. 

And, having narroAvly encircled him, 
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They hurVd their javelins at him. With the rest 
That stranger (he that was King Croesus* guest, 

The Phrygian, named Adrastus, purified 
Of murder by the monarch), when he spied 
The monster, by the dogs* tenacious bite 
And smart of clinging steel, ^low madden’d quite, 
Making towards him, — hurl’d against the boar : 
Which missing, by mischance he wounded sore 
Atys ; through whose gash’d body, with a groan 
The quick life rush’d. 

< Tims fates, in vain foreknown, 

Were suddenly accomplish’d. For those Powers 
That spin, and snap, the threads of mortal hours, 
Had will’d that Croesus nevermore should hear 
The voice of Atys ; unto him more dear 
Than fondest echo to forlornest hill 
^In lonesome lands, more sweet than sweetest rill, 
Through sliadowy mountain meadows murmuring 
cold, 

To panting herds ; nor evermore behold 
The face of Atys ; unto him more fair 
Than mellow sunlight and the summer air 
To sick men waking heal’d. Now', therefore, one, 
Having beheld the fate of the king’s son, 

Fled back to Sardis, and to Croesus said 
What he had seen : — now that a javelin, s]>ed 
By that ill-fated hand, to nothing good 
Predestined, from the blot of brother’s blood 
By Croesus purified, yet all in vain, 

Since still to bloodshed doom’d, — had Atys slain, 
Fulfilling fates predicted. 

Croesus then, 

Believing that he w^as of living men 
Most miserable* wiio had purified. 

Himself, the hand by second slaughter dyed 
In the dear blood of his much-raourn’d-for son 
(Since by his own deed was he now undone), 
Uplifted hands to Heaven, and vengeance claimed 
Of Zeus, the Expiator; wliom he named 
By double title, to make doubly strong 
A tw'ofold curse upon a twofold wrong: 

As god of hospitality, — since ho 

That was Ins guest had proved his enemy; 

As god of private friendship, — since tin: man 
That slew his son was his son’s guardian, 

To whom himself the sacred charge did give. 

Therefore he pray’d, “ Let not Adrastus live!” 

But, while he pray’d, a noi^e of mourning rose 
Among the flinty courts : and, follow’d close 
Out of the narrow streets by a vast throng 
Of people weeping, slowly moved along 
The Lydian hunters, bearing up the bier 
o Of Atys, strewn with branches; in wdiosc rear, 
Down-headed, as a man that bears the weight 
Of some enbnnous and excessive fate, 

The slayer walk’d. 

Full slowly had they come, 
With steps that ever slMckeh’d nearer home, 

And heavier evermore tlieir burthen seem’d. 

As ever longer round their footsteps stream’d 
The woful crowd; and evermore the}' thought 
him to whom they sadly brought 
His hope i>i ruins. When they reach’d the gate 
The Avtiinerh sky w'us all on flame. Stretch’d straight 
Through a thick amber haze Adra.stu9 saw, 

As in a trance of suijernatural awe, 

The high dim street ; that lengthen’d on, and on, ** 
And up,^and up, until it touch’d the sun, 

And these fell olf into a field of flame. 

He knew that he w'as bearing his last shame ; 

And all the men and w^omen, swarming dim 
Along the misty light, were made to him 


Shadows, and things of air, for all his mind 
Was pass’ii beyond them. So, with heart resign’d 
To its surpassing sorrow, he bow’d down 
His head, and follow’d up the colum’d town 
The bier of Atys, without any care 
Of what might come ; because supreme despair 
Had taken out the substance from the show 
Of the world’s business, and his thoughts were now 
In a great silence, which no mortal speech, 

Kind, or unkind, might any longer reach. 
Meanwhile, with melancholy footsteps slow', 

Slow footsteps hinder’d by the general woe, 

Those hunters mount the murmurous marble stair 
To the king’s palace. 

He himself stood there 

To meet them; knowing why they came; with 
eyes 

Impatiently defiant of surprise. 

But, when they sat their burthen down before 
The father of him murder’d, whom they bore ; 

And, when tlie inward-moaning monarch flung 
Ills body on the brancli^d bier — there, hung 
With rnurmurings meaningless, and dabbled vest 
Soak’d in the dear blood sobbing from tlie breast 
Of his slain son,— there, dragg’cl along the flint 
His bruifecid knees ; and crush’d, beneath the print 
Of passionate lips, groans choked in kisses close, 
Pour’d idly Bn those eyelids meek, and those 
White lips that aye such cruel coldness kept, 

For all the hot love on them kist and w ept ; 

And when the miserable w ife, whom now' 

The sudden hubbub from the courts below 
Had pierced to, through the swdftly-emptied house, 
Flew forth, and, kneeling o’er her si aught' r’d spouse, 
Beat with wild hands her breast, and tore her hair, 
And cried out, Where, you unjust gods, O where^ 

I Between the stubborn earth and stolid sky, 

Was found the fault of rny felicity ? 

That sucdi a cruel deed should have been done 
I Under high heaven, beneath the pleasant sun !’’ 
Then he, that was the cause of that wide woo. 

Came forth before the corpse, and, kneeling low, 
Stretch’d out sad hands to Croesus; upon whom 
lie call’d to execute the righteous doom 
Of death on liim, deserving life no more. 

When, therefore, Croosus heard this, he forbore 
To groan against the edge of his own fate; 

[ But judged mosrt miserable that man’s stale 
I Who, C'dl meaning not, had evil done, — 

[ First having slain his brother, then the son 
Of him that gave him hospitality. 

So, letting sink a slowly-soften’d eye, 

To settle on A(}rastus, wdio yet knelt 
Before him, his.hard thoughts began to melt, 

And he was moved in mind to tolerate 
The greatness of his ; which being less great 
Than his that caused it, stood in check, to make 
This tolerable, too. 

Sadly he spake ; 

“To me,” he said, “thou hast requital made, 

Most miserable man I on thine own head 
Invoking death. Wherefore, I doom thee not. 

Nor deem thy hand huth this disastrous lot 
From the dat^k urn dow^n shaken. Katlier, he, 

That unknown god, whoever he may be, 

That long ago foreshadow’d this w'orst hour, 

Hath thus compdl’d it to us. Some unknown Power 
Walks in our midst, and moves us to strange ends. 
Our wills atv Heaven’s, and wo what Heaven in- 
tends.” 

Then Croesus caused to be upheaved foursquare 
A mount of milk-white marble : and did there 
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In tropliied urn the holy ashes heap 

Of 1)13 loved Atys. And, that fame should keep 

UnperishM, all the prince’s early glory, 

Large tablets wrought he rough with this sad story. 

But Avhen the solcnin-footed funeral, 

With martial music, from the marble wall 
Flow’d off, and fell asunder in far fields ; 

When slTenced was the clang of jostling shieldSJ 
And the sonorous-throated trumpet mute, 

And mute the shrill-voiced melancholy flute ; 

Wliat time Orion in the west began 

Over the thin ed^B of the ocean 

To set a shining foot, and dark night fell ; 

Then, judging life to be intolerable, 

The son of Gordius sharply made short end 
Of long mischance : and calling death his friend, 
He, self condemn’d to darkness, in the gloom 
And stillness, slew himself upon the tomb. 

This to Adrastus was the end of tears. 

But Croesus mourn’d for Atys many years. 

IN JEOPAIIDY. 

I’m a bricklayer, I am; and, wdiat’s more, 
down ill tlie country, where? pcoj^c ajn’t so par- 
ticular about keeping trades distiuct as they 
arc in the great towns. Tiiis may be seen any 
day in a general .shop, where, as one might 
say, you can get an3i;hmg, from half a miartcni 
of butter up to a horn lantern ; and down 
again to a hundred of short-cut brads — well, 
down in the country IVe done a ])it of a 
job now and then as a mason ; and not so badly 
neither, I should suppose, for I got ])r(?tiy well 
paid considering, ah(f didn’t hear more than the 
usual amount of growlin’ artcr it was done — 
which is saying a deal. Ours ain’t the most 
agreeable of lives, and if it warn’t for recollecting 
a little about the dignity of labour, and such-hke, 
one would often grumble more tliun one does. 

SoJiic time ago, it don’t- matter to you, nor 
me, nor yet aiij’body else, just when it w*as, 
work was precious slack down our way— ^ill 
things considered, 1 ain’t a-goiug to tcU you 
wh('rc our way is. A da^’s wort a week had 
been all I’d been able to get for qiytCi two 
months ; so Mary, that’s 111;^ wife, used to 
phicli and screw, and screw and pinch, and 
^ keep on squeeziiig shilling arter sliilling out of 
the long stocking, till at last it> got so %ld-, 
that one monung she lets it fall upon the tanic, 
where, instead of coming.^owu with a good 
hearty spang, it fell softy and jest like a ])icce 
f)f cotton that was empty. And then, poor 
lass, slic hangs on to my neck, and burst out 
a cry lug tliat pitiful, that I’m blest if I didn’t 
want my nose blowing about every quarter of 
a minute. I hadn’t minded the screwing and 
l)inching ; not a bit of it. tPirst week wc"^ went 
vyithout our puddings. Well, tluit ?fasu’t much. 
Sc(?ond week we stopped my half-piuls 0’ beer, 
riiird week I put my pipe out. Mar}^ kep’ on 
saying that things must look up soon/ and tlum 
I sliould liaye an ounce of the ba^Lto make up 
for it. Bufthiiigs didn’t look up ; ajid, in spite 
of all the screwing, we got dowm, to the bottom 
ol the stoaScing, as I said jest now. • 


I hadn’t much cared for tlie pinching, but it 
was my poor lass as got pinched the most, and 
she was a-getting paler and thinner every day, 
tul I couldn’t abear to sec it. I run out o’ the 
house, and dow'ii tojiTenldns’s yard, where I’d 
been at work last. I soon found Jenkins ; and 
I says to him, Governor,” I says, this won’t 
do, you know ; a man can’t live upon whid,” 

“ True for you, Bill Stock,” lu? says. 

And a man can’t keep his wnfe iy)on wind,” 

I says. * 

** night you are. Bill,” lie says ; and he went 
on and spoke as fair as a man could speak ; and 
said lie hadn’t a job he could put me on, or he 
would have done it in a minulc. “I’m werry 
sorry, Bill,” he says, “but if times dop’t mend,* 

I tell you wdiat I’m a-goiug to do.” 

“ What’s that P” I says. 

“ Go up to London,” he says ; “ and if I w'as 
a young man like you, I wouldn’t stop starving 
down here, when theVre giving first-class 'wages 
up there, and when there’s building going on all 
round, as thick as thick, and good big iobs 
too : hotels, and railways, and bridges, ami all 
sorts.” 

I faces round sharp, and w'alks off home ; for 
when a feUer’s hungry and close up, it lays hold 
on his temper as w^ell as his stummick, more espe- 
cially w^hen there’s somebody belonging to him in 
the same fix. So I w'alks oft home, where I finds \ 
Mary a-lookin’ werry red-eyod ; and 1 makes no I 
more ado but I gets my pipe, and empties the bit j 

cj’ dust there w as in thenottom 0’ the jar into it, ! 

lights up, and sits down aside of Mary, and puts 
iny arm round her, jest as I used in old courting 
times ; and then begins smoking an’ thinking. 
Werry slow^ as to the fust, and W’erry fast as to | 
the second ; as smokin’ costs money, and the 
dust w^as dr^^ ; w-hcrcas thinking came cheap jest 
then — and it’s siir-prising howr yer can think on 
aempty in'side. I suppose it is beciuise there’s j 

l>lcnty 0’ l oom for the thonghis to work in. j 

Well, I hadn’t been scttin’ above a minute | 
like tins, when my lass days her head on my I 
shoulder, mid though she wouldn’t let me sec it, | 
I kuow'ed she w'as a-giving w^ay ; but I didn’t j 

take no notice. Perhaps 1 held her a little bit ! 

tighter; and there I sat thinking and watching j 
the thin smoke, till I could see buildings, ami j 
scaffolds, and hcaj)S 0’ bricks, and blocks 0’ stone, j 
and could almost hear the ring 0’ llie troivcls, 
and the “ sar-jar” 0’ the big stoin^ Saw’s, ami 
there was the men a-running uj) and down the 
ladders, and the gangjj^rs a-giving their orders, 
and all seemed so phun, that I began to grow , 
warm. And I keeps on smoking til! it seemed 
as though I was one of a great ciow'd 0’ men 
standing round a little square woockjjppllico ...i 
place, Jlud being called in one at a J|m!e ; and ! 
there 1 could see them a-takin* thdfr J>x-and- 
thiriy shillings and two pounds apiece, as fast, 
as a clerk could book it. And then all at 
(ftice it seemed to fade away like a fog in the 
sun^; and I kep’ on drawing, but nothii/^ comeT* 
and I found as my pipe was out, ana tlicrc 
w\nsj» nothing left to light agon. So 1 knock'^ 
fife? ashes out — ^what there w^as on ’em — and then 
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I I breaks the pipe tip, bit bv bit, aiid puts all the 

I pieces in mypocket— righLnand trousers-pockot, 

Wliat for says you. 

Notbiu* at all, as I knows on; but that’s 
what I did ; and I am a-tejliiig you what hap- 
l)cned. Perhaps it w'as because I felt uncom- 
fortable with nothing to rattle in my pocket. 
Howsomever, my mind was made up ; and bright- 
ening up, and looking as cheerful as if Pd six- 
aud-thirty sliillings to take on Saturday, I says 
to her as wa^s by my side ; 

“ Polly, my lass, Pam a-going up to London !” 

Going where she says, lifting up her 
head. 

London/’ I says ; and then 1 began to think 
about wliat going to London meant. For, mind 
yer, it ditm’t mean chap iu a rough jacket 
niaking up a bundle in a clean blue handker- 
cher, and then shovin’ Ids* stick through the 
knot and sticking it over his shoulder, and then 
stuiFiiig his hands in his pockets, and taking 
the road uppards, whistlin’ like a blackbird. 
No; it meant something else. It meant break- 
ing up a. tidy little home as two young folks — 
coumioii people, iu course — ^liad been a saving 
np for years, to make snug ; it meant half 
breaking a poor simple lass’s lieart to part with 
tins little thing ana that little tiling ; tearing 
up the nest that took so long a-building, and 
was alius so snug art-cr a cold day’s work, 1 
looked at the clean little winders, and then at the 
bright kettle on the shiny black hob, and then 
at the werry small fire as there was, and then 
fust at one" thing, and then at another, all ^ so 
clean and neat and homely, and all showing 
how proud my lass was of ’em all, and then 1 
tlioiight a little more of what going up to London 
really did mean, and I suppose it must liavc 
been through feeling low aud fiiint and poorly, 
and I’m almost ashamed to tell it, for I’m 
such a big strong chap ; but truth’s truth. "Well, 
somehow" a blind seemed to come over my eyes, 
and my head went down upon my kuecs, and 
I cried like a schoolboy. But it went off, for 
iiiy lass was kneeling aside me in a minute, and 
gd; my thick old head upon her shoulder, and 
began a-doing all sbe could to make believe it 
was all right, aud she wouldn’t mind a bit, 
but we’d get on wonderful well up there; 
and so we talked it over for long enough, 
while she made believe to be so cheerful, and 
knelt at my side, a-cipliering away— a-puttiiig 
down nought for herself, and a-carrying 1 don’t 
know how much for me — till I glowed up, under 

I I the discovery that wbethV^r work was plenty, 
or whether work was slack, I, Bill Stock — 
christened William— was rich iu my good wife. 

Thpjj .was something like a thought, that was, 
and scc^/ to stiffen me up, and put boro and 
muscle Lito a fellow till he lelt strong as a lion ; 
so we set to talking over the arrangements ; 
and two days arlcr, Polly and I was iu a lodg- 
ing in London, ‘ 

Nex’ iftoming I was up at five, aud made my- 
self smart; not fine, but clean, and looking as 
if I warn’t afraid of work ; and I finds my way 
to one o’ the big workshops, where the bell wac 


a-ringing for six o’clock, and the men was a* 
scuffling in ; while a chap with a book was on 
the look-out to time the late ones, for stopping 
on pay-day out of their wages — ^wliicli is but fair, 
yer know,* for if two hundred men lost a quarter 
of an hour apiece iu a week, it would come 
to something stiff in a year. Well, tliere was a 
conpJft more chaps like me standing at the gate, 
come to see if they could get took on, aud one of 
’em slips iu, and comes out agiim dirc^ctly a- 
swearing and growling like anything, and then 
t’other goes iii, imd he comes out a-swearing 
too, and then I feels my heart go sinking down 
ever so low. So 1 says to tlic lust : 

“ Any chance of a job P” 1 says. 

Qo to ” somewhere, he says, cutting up 

roiigli ; so 1 asks t’other one. 

‘‘ Aliy chance of a job ?” I says. 

‘^Noi a ha’porth/’ he says, turning his 
back, and going off with the lust one ; and I 
must say as they locked a pretty pair of blacks. 

So I stood" there for rmitc five miinitcs 
wondering wliat to do ; wlictlier I should go in 
and ask for myself, or go aiul try somcwluTcs 
else. I didn’t like to i;rv, arter seeing two men 
refused. Ah at once a tall sharp-eyed man comes 
out of a side place an/l looks at me cmite fierce. 

‘‘Now, my man,” he says, “wliat’s your 
business ? ^ Wliat do you want P” 

“ Job, sir,” says I. 

“ Then why didn’t you come iu and ask ?” he 
says. 

“ Saw two turned back,” I says. 

“ Oh ! wc don’t want such as them here,” 
he says, “ but there’s plenty of work for men 
who mean it and then ho looks througli me 
a’mosi. “ I suppose you do mean it, ch 

“ Give us hold of a troivel,” says I, spitting 
in both hands. 

“ Bricklayer ?” says he, smiling, 

“ lliglit,” says I. 

“ Prom the country ?” says he. 

“ Yes,” says I. 

•'Work slack tlicrc ?” says lie. 

“ Awful,” says I, 

“ You’ll do,” says he. “ Here, J ones, put this 
fellow ill number four lot.” 

If you’ll believe me, I could have taken hold 
of him and hugged liim ; but I didn’t, for I kep’ 
it for Polly. 

Well — I woi^dcr how many times Pre said 
well, since I begun ! — I was iii work now, mid I 
meant to keep it. D'hln’t I make the bricks and 
mortar fly ! My hodman^ did his day’s work 
that dayj'^if he never did it afore. Tiicn some 
of the men began to take it up, and got to 
chaffing ; one says thcre’d soon be no w'ork left ; 
and another says, I’d better have a couple o’ 
Paddies to keep me^goiug, one for bricks, and 
another for<^ortar; while one fellow makes 
liisself precious unpleasant, by keeping on going 
“ puff* ! puff ! puff !’^ like a steam-ingin’, because I 
worked so fast. But I let them chaff as long as 
they liked ; aii(l biinc-by I comes to be working 
alongside of my steamdngm’ friend, and jest 
as he’d beqii goiilg it a little extra, I says to him 
quietly : 
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Ever been ont o’ work, matey 

Not to signify,’! be says. 

’Cause if ever you are, and come down werry 
close to groiuid, you’ll be as glad to handle ilio 
trowel again as"l am.” He didn’t puff any 
more tliat day, not as 1 beerd. 

London work was sometliing fresh to me. I 
used fo think that I’d been about some tidy 
buildings dowm our way, but what was the 
tidiest on ’em to the London jobs I was put 
on ! Jobs where the scaUblding must have cost 
l)undreds upon hundreds of ])Ounds more than 
the house, land, and everytliing else put to- 
gcjthci’, of the biggest place J liad ever worked 
upon. I used, too, to think I was pretty strong 
ill the head ; but I soon began to sing small 
here — sjmeially wlicii I had been u]) about a 
week and was put on at a big hotel, liight up 
so high that one turned quite creepy, and used 
to get thinking of wdiat woidd ue the eon- 
scqueiices if a sliarji ]>iiir o^ wind come and up- 
set one’s balance. 1 could never have believed, 
neiilicr, lliat such a Jacob’s Ladder of scaffold- 
poles could have been built u]) to stand with- 
out crushing and snapping those at the bottom 
like so many reeds or tobacco-jftpes ; but I 
suppose them as builds tl^cm knows best what 
should be done, and Avliat they’ll bear. Bui 
tliorigli I did not like it mucli, I look good 
care not to mention it to my hiss, for 1 knew 
she’d have been on the fidget all day if 1 had 
told her. 

By degrees 1 got to siaiul it all ])r{‘ify well ; 
and we began to feel a bit sett h^d in our omi 
room. Not that we much liked it, but theu it 
was werry pleasant to go in the crowd on pay day, 
and draw your week’s wage, gocal wage too, | 
jest as 1 had seen it when s(3ltin’ in my oma 
place at home, We still called it^ liome, for we 
couldn’t get to feel that we were at home m 
Loudon, and Polly she said slie never should, 
after having a litt.Ic house of her own ; but as 
there was only our two selves, we made tilings 
pretty comfortable. * 

Tlie big hotel w'as getting on at atremendious 
rate, for there was a strong body on ns work, 
and it used to make me think and ihirfk of tlie 
loads upon loads of stuff tiuf liotcl swallowed 
up, and how much more it would take before 
it was fniislicd. One day when I was bricklaying 
up at the top — I don’t know liouT many feet from 
the ground, and 1 never us(al to*care*to look to 
see, for fear of turning gitldy — ojic day it came 
on to blow a regular gale, and blew at last so 
hard, that the scailbld shook and quivered, while, 
wherever there was a loose rope, it ratth'd and 
beat against the poles, as if it was im pal lent of 
being tied there, and wanted to break loose and 
be. off. ^ 

It blew at last so werry hard, thaU should have 
boon precious glad of an excuse to get chnvji, 
but I couldn’t well leave my work, and the old 
hands dieb’t seem to mind it much: so I kep’ at 
it. Whenever the wind blows iiow, and I shut 
my eyes, I can call it all back agafii ; the creak- 
ing and cmivcriiig of the poles, the j-attliug of 
llie the howling and whistlijig of the 


gale as it swept savagely by, in a rage because 
it could not sweep us away. 

_ A high wnidis pretty luirdio deal with, some- 
times, on the ground ; jind 1 have seen folks 
pretty hard driven Jp turn a corner. So it may 
bo guessed what sort of fun it is right up on a 
spidery scailbld, where a man is exju-eied to 
work Aviih both hands, and hold uii by nothing, 
and that, too, where a single step backards wou ld 
be — ^there, it’s a thing as oUus makes me nervous 
to talk about. * 

It was gettijig to be somcwlicre about liaii- 
past three, and I Wfis working hard, so as l o 
keep from tliiiiking about the storjn, Avhen all 
at once I h}i])pened to turn my head, and set: 
that the men was a-scuflling down tiij ladders 
hard as they could go. And then, before 1 Inad 
time to tliink, tliere Avas a loud crash, and a. 

I' large piece of thc'scalfolding gave w;iy, anti 
; sAvept with it poles, boards, and bricks, right into 
the open space below. 

1 leaped up at a pole Avliith ))rojccted from 
I the roof above me, just above my head, eaughi 
it, and hung suspended, just as the boards iipr-u 
Avhich I stood but an uistant beibre gave M ay, 
and fell on to the next stage, some lAventy \vl:\ 
bcloAV. Tightly clas|)ii]g liie rough hr })uic, I 
clung for life. 

Thiidv ? 1 did think. I thonglil hunJrtals 

of things in a fcAv seconds, as I shut my (‘ves 
and began to pray, for 1 felt as I could not hold 
on long, and i kiicAV as I should fall first on I he 
stage bcloAv, Avlieii the boards Avouhl ciiher give 
Avay, or shoot me off again with a sj^ring, and 
then I kncAv tliere Avould be a crowd round some- 
thing upon the ground, and tlic ]>olicc coujlng 
Avith a strctchm*. 

Creep out, male, and come doAvii the roi>c,” 
cried avoic^ from below. I luriiod my head, 
so that 1 could just see that the pole 1 A\’a< 
hanging to had ii block at the cud, through wiiieli 
ran a rope for draAving light things up ami down 
to the scaffold. I'or an instant 1 dared not move* ; 
then, raishig myself, I Avent hand over hand lo- 
AAwds the pulley, and in another instant I sIhjuIu 
liavc grasped it, Avhen I heard a rushing sound, 
and the creakmg of a Avheel, as the rope aa eui 
s])iimiiig through, and Avas gone : the Aveighi 
of the longer side having dragged t.lie utiuM* 
through. As I hung, I disliuotiy heard ii. hdl, 
j)erliaps a hundred and fifty feet. 

As the rope fell, and i hung tju^re. I could 
hear a regular shriek from tliose i)el()\v; but 
Jiobody stirred to m v assistance, for 1 Avas lie- 
yond liclp then ; but 1 s^eimul to groAV stronger , 
with the danger, though my anus felt as if tliey 
were being wrciiohed out of their sockets, and 
my nerves as if they Avere torn Avith I^L iruns... 
Sobbing for breath, 1 crept in agayd^iTu ]. Avas 
over the stage first ; then close iht# tl« face uf 
the building ; and there 1 hung. Once I ti icd 
to get some lioKl with, my feet, but the smooth 
^bricks let my toes slip over them directly. Ihcii 
I tried to get a leg over the pole, so a^'to clirST 
up mid sit there ; but the time Avas gone by lor 
il«it, I had hung too lung, and Avas now gl’ow - 
Ing AATukcr every moment." 
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I can’t describe wliat I felt. All 1 know is, 
that it was horrible, and that long afterwards I 
used to jump np in bed with a scream ; for so 
sure as 1 w'as a little out o’ sorts, caincadrcain 
of hanging to that scaffold-po'h*., ex])ectirig every 
moment to be one’s last. 

I can’t say, either, how long I hung ; but feel- 
ing at length that I was goii^g, I made one last try 
for it. 1 thought of my poor lass, and seemed to 
see her a-loolc mg at me in a widdor’s cap ; and 
then I clenched my tectli liard, and tried to get 
on to where the cud of tim pole was fastened. 
I got one hand over f]i(' iuird bricks, and hooked 
my fingers, and held on ; then 1 got Die other 
hand over, and tried lo climb up, as a cheer 
from boloWf encouraged me ; but my feet and 
knees sli])j)ed over the smooth bricks, and in 
spite of every cflbrt tlicy Imng down straight at 
last, and I felt a sharp quiver rnn tlirough me 
as slowdy, slowly, iny hands opened, my fingers 
straightened, and, with eyes Imndetl and blood- 
shot, I fell. 

— Fell wliat seemed to be an ('normoiis dis- 
tance, though it was only to tlic next stage, 
where boards, briels, and tools, sliakon by the 
concussion, went w’itli a crash below. 'Plie dcal 
planks upon which I lay, still kc))’ in their 
places, but with their ends jolted so near the 
edge that it seemed to me that the least 
motion on my part would make them slip, and 
send me off again, I was too exliaustcd and 
frightened to move, and lay there for some I 
time, not knowing whether 1 was much hurt or 
not. The first thing as recalled me io myself 
was the voice of a man wdio came iqi a ladder 
close at hand ; and 1 could see that lie liad a 
rope and pulley with him, which he soon had 
hooked on to the ladder. 

Hold on, mate,” he says, “ If I throw you 
the end of the rope, can you tie it round you 

‘‘ I’ll try,” I says. So he makes a noose, and 
pulling enough rope through llie liloek, he sides 
it to me, but it wasn’t far enough. So he tries 
again and again, and at last I manages to ketch 
hold on it. Ihit now, as soon as 1 tried, to move, it 
seemed as if something stabbed me in tlie side, 
and, what was mo\*e, the least thing would, I 
found, send the boards doAvn, and of course me 
with them. 

Tell them to hold light liy the rojie,” 
says 1; and he passed the word j wliilc 1 got 
both aiins VJu*ough the noose, and told 1dm to 
tiglitcn it, which he did by pulling, for 1 could | 
not have got it over my without making 
the boards slip. 

Now then,” he says, arc you ready ?” 

All right,” I says, faintly,' for I felt as if 
aYcrytlMe;^’ was a-swimming round me; but I 
lieard him^u‘. a signal, ana felt the snat<Si of 
the rop^as'rit cut into my anns above the 
elbows, and then 1 swang backwards and for- 
wards in the air; while, with a crash, away 
weiii the boards upon which 1 had been a.-lybig. 

T. couldn’t sec any more, nor lieay any nioro, 
for 1 seemed to be sent t;o sleep ; but 1 suppose 
J was lowered down and took to the liospitai^ 

I whore they put my broken ribs to rights in no 


time, and it wasn’t so werry long before I was at 
work once more ; though it took a j)recious wldle 
before I could get on lo a Idgh scaffold agiuu 
without feeling creepy and shiveiy; but, you 
know, use is second nature.” 

Polly showed^ me the stocking t’other day, 
and I must say it has improved wonderful, for 
wages keep good, and w^ork’s plenty ; and as 
for those cliaps who organise the strikes, it 
strikes me they don’t know w^hat being out o’ 
work is like. But, along o’ that stocking, one 
feels tempted very much to go down in the 
country again, but don’t like to, for fear o’ 
things not turning out well; and Polly says, 
'"Let well alone, Bill.” So I keeps on, werry 
well satisfied, and werry comfortable. 


A NEAT SAMPLE OF TKANSLATION. 

Traduttohe, irnlitore,” says the Italian 
proverb. It probably originated with, some un- 
lucky wight, cither smarting under recent iii- 
juri(;s inllicled on the ofTspring of his brain by 
Iraditori, or gifted with the power lo forcst'c 
the dire calanaties to be inflicted by them on bis 
brotherhood in future generations. 

One would suppose that two qualifications are 
essential to constitute a good translator, A 
thorough acquaintance with the resources of 
tlie language used for the reproduction, being 
the first; and the second, a not less iutiinale 
knowledge of the idiom destined to be re])ro- 
dueed. 

We will submit, as a rather remarkable in- 
stance of ilic absence of both these qualifica- 
tions in a translator— or rather, in a ti’anslatress, 
for the U'ondcrful oflendcr to be ])rescnted is 
aiaiomiced as a lady — a fewcxiracis from a sur- 
prising mystification wliicli appeared a few 
months ago in the columns of L’C-LUNIOX Na- 
TIONALE : a Frencli daily paper, well known for 
its v^ery liberal tendencies, and for lliai, or some 
other reason, one of the most popular and 
generally read in Paris. Tlie editors had an- 
nounced some time l)cforcliand the appearance 
of a translation of^OuK Mutual Fkiend; and 
I lie lovers of the feuilleton, whose name is Legion 
in France, were on the tiptoe of cxjiectatioii. 
At last it came, Iviaring the title L’Ami Commun. 
It came to griff, and that as deservedly as 
speedily ; for the subscy^ibers to the above-named 
journal take common sense for their guide, 
and, like Mrs. Merdle, pride tliemsclvos upon 
having no nonsense about them. So, after 
having groped about in the dark during six 
fcuillctons of Mutual Friends, in the hope of 
things brightening, though ever so little, they 
protested en masse aftier the appearance of the 
seventh, and (Sfemanded with a loud cry, not to 
be resisted, the explanation of tlie dark enigma, 
or its immediate withdrawal For self-evident 
'reasons, the Sphinx remained silent, and sup- 
pression was t^ie*righteous consequence* 

From the outsci-, a sort of morarstand-up 
fight was engaged in between the translatress and 
‘ Mr. Twemiow as to wliicli should the mo^t oflcc- 
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tually dcmolisk the other. All the other cha- 
racters yet developed in the book suflfered more 
or less /rom the liorrible punishment adminis- 
tered by the lady; but Twemlow, the special 
object ot her attention, suflered the most severely 
ot all. The inoffensive little gentleman being 
likewise made the instrument of inflicting such 
acutemcntal torture on all who should attempt to 
unravel the complicated mysteries of his identity, 
as to render consequent insanity probable. Wit- 
ness the following introduction of Mr. Twemlow 

10 the French reader ; 11 y a dans le quartier 

Saint- James, ou quand il lie sort pas, il cst 
remis^ au-dcssus a*uue ecurie de Dukc-strcct, 
un meuble de sallc h manger, me able inno- 
cent, c/iausse de larger so^iJdrs de casfod* (the 
underlined being a rather free translation of the 
word castors in tlic English text), “ pour qui les 
Veneering sent un sujet d’inquictude perpe- 
tuclle. Cousin germaiu de lord Snigswortli, ce 
rneuble inoffensif, qu’oii ^ppellc Twemlow, rc- 
presente dans maintes families la table a manger 
i\ Tctat normal. 

‘^Mister ct Ilissis Veneering, par excmple, 
orgaiiisant un diner, prennent Twemlow pour 
base, et lui mctlent dcs rallong(?!s, c’est-ii-dirc 
lui ajoutent des convivqjs. Parfois la table se 
compose do Twemlow et dc six personnes ; par- 
ibis on la tire jusqu'aux dernieres iimiies du 
possible, et Twemlow a viiigt rallonges. 

“Dans CCS grandes occasions, Mister ct Missis 
Veneering, placds au milieu de la table, se font 
vis-a-vis a distance de Twemlow ; car plus celui- 
ci est deploye, plus il cst loin du centre et 
sc rapproclic du buftet ou dcs rideaux de la 
fenctre.’* 

Is it surprising, after this inaguilicent heap 
of nonsense, in which common sense, good lan- 
guage, the merest elementary principles of 
grammar, are most grossly outraged, that ilie 
subject of it should become ihcuceforth au 
object of general feax and execration? The 
very stops themselves seem to have gone mad, 
and to be, like so many ill-disposed poliefmen 
off duty, taking a little relaxation by joining in 
a public disturbance ou their own account. 
Twemlow and the table, the table and Twemlow% 
comiiues, colons, and semi-dblons inextricably 
mixed up together, in stark stariug raving mad- 
ness. ^ 

Were it not for the total •absence of any 
vestige of the comic element, and divers other 
reasons, social and political, the recent alliance, 
and so forth, one might suppose that the author 
of this extraordinary specimen of literary repro- 
duction had been bribed by our enemies to 
travesty our author, and with him the manners 
and customs of his nation comprehensively. 
I5he leads her countryman to suppose that the 
English **garb of woe’^ is the colour of pea- 
soup, by representing Bofiin, Boffin in deep 
mourning for bis master, as wearing a pdetot 
puree de pots ? (This is the translation of \pea^ 
jacket,) And a little furthtr ou, the lady 
changes the dissolving view of tieads on Pod- 
snap's forehead into a row of indiscreet huttom 

011 his mbdomen ! If she really considered them 


so indiscreet, why did she not (being, as trans- 
latress,’ mistress of the situation) dispose of 
the indiscreet buttons on otlier parts of his 
person— on his gaiters, for instance ? But the 
word bouton, sigi^ying either a button or a 
pimpte, according to circumstances — there being 
but one and the same term in French for the 
two objects — we shudder to think that she may 
have had a darker meaning still, and, by this 
ambiguous interpretation, may have intended 
to authorise niahciously-disposed^foreigncrs to 
believe that English adopt for occasions of 
social festivity and others the light costume of 
the lied Skins: which fact coula alone render 
such a detail possible. 

Once more, take a specimen oj Tweml(4\\' 
shrouded in more imjicnetrable mystery than 
ever. “ lia premiere foi que Twemlow a ren- 
contre Veneering, Vdtait au club, oil ledit Ve- 
neering no connaissait persoime, excepte Tiii- 
dividuquilepreseiitait. Get individu iui-menu? 
nc connaissait le nouveau membre que depuis 
deux jours et paraissait etre sou ami le plus 
iutime. Une rouelle de veau, scilirateuent accu- 
modee par lecuisinier du chib, cimenta leur union 
seance tenantej^ 

Are the two last original lines high praise of 
the English art of cooking, or the contrary? 
They contain a most positive affirmation that 
the cooks of the London clubs liave a particular 
manner of dressing fillets of veal, which disli, 
partaken of by individuals desirous of uniting in 
the bonds of friendship, immediately cements the 
said bonds then and there and for evermore ! 

Is it wonderful, wdicn such, astounding in- 
competency as that of this translatrcss can find 
its way into a Parisian newspaper conducted 
with uitelli^ciice and enterprise, that wc in Eng- 
land sometimes hear intelligent Frenchmen — at 
the disadvantage of not being able to judge for 
tlicmselves in the original, and therefore left at 
the mercy of tiiose who profess to make them 
acquainted w’ilh English literature — denounce 
Shakespeare as a villanous hypochondriac, re- 
velling in bloodshed and all descriptions of 
crime, and emphiitically declaring the creations 
of Byron to bo all bosli ! on the ground that 
the iast-uained poet had a cloven foot, and the 
weakness to desire to liide it ? Handed over to 
such intolerable i rauslators, wlmt benefit arc they 
likely to derive from the reiuling of Hamlet or 
Childe Harold ? 


TEE PAllI»n OllGAN. 


In what a genilcnum of the vestry is ac- 
customqii to call formal" days, thereat and 
glorious institutions of local selL^o^rnment 
were the parish beadle, the parisff ptmp, the 
arish pound, and the parish engine, it has 
ecn reserved for us favoured moderns, who live 
in the latter half of the uiueteenth century^ 
’^tuess the rise and growth of another^nd inoi^ 
glorious institution — ^uot even dreamt of in 
‘kfonnal" days — the parish organ. 

All the great and miportaut parishes in Lon- 
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douhavc now one or two — ^in some instances ocenpied by fliose wbo had shirked the duty 
tlu-ee— newspapers, whose leading columns arc of visiting the landmarks, or had made this 
exclusively devoted to local affairs. Some of their place of joining. Tliose who were sliut 
these newspapers are almost as large as the daily out, however, after "some clamour and delay 
journals which devote thcir(polunms to theaffiiirs were provided with the needful refreslrment in 
of the nation. Besides the reports of tli^'CStrics another room, and the worthy landlord had the 
and boards of directors, tliey contain all tlie ple.aaure of knowing that ijl his guests were 
general news of the week, and' their outer pages satisfied, although ojic of the waiters expressed 
present a “ show ” of advcitisements, which his astonishment at the appetites of the parties 
some of tl^pir more important contemporaries up-stairs.” 

would probably be glad to match. A week or two afterwards, this matter was 

The parish of St. Sniffens has two such organs brought under the notice of the vestry. The 
— the St. Sniffens Gjuccttc, and the St. Sniffens proceedings arc thus reported in the leading 
Argus. There is a third, which does not organ; 

properly belong to St. Sniffens ; but it manages The bill of expenses for perambulating the 
4o tack itself on to that important and populous boundaries of the parish, amounting to one 
parish by ins(!rting its name as a second title— hundred and thirty -thi-ee pounds eighteen 
just as the Surrey Guardian might add, “ and sliilliiigs and sixpence, was presented from the 
Middlesex Mercury.” Iu\hc colnmus of those; general purposes committefe. 
journals. I am now studying the history and _ “Mr. N. said the expenses had been much 
government of the parish ot St. Sniffens — just increased by persoss not vestrymen being at t he 
as I have sew, in the library of the British dinner. 

Museum, Lord Macaulay tracing the history of “Mr. 1). had sccu persons there who were 
England through the pages ol old Mercuries, not vestrymen, or connected with neighbouring 
and M. Louis Blanc hunting for records of the parishes, 'and who were busy bonneting vestiy- 
krencli revolutiop in the (jazette do hVance. men.” ( My conscience, bonnet a vestryman !) 

Before we (bp into the St. Sniffens Gazette, let “ He could name the coroner’s beadle 'for one 
me premise that when I first began to read that He liad been told ibat plates of meat bad been 
journal, I was not very sure wheth(.;r it Avas sent from the Argjde to the house of Sir. B. 
designed as the JSgis of the vestry, or the “Mr. B. rose indignantly, and denied tljc 
Palladium of the ratepayers. I have come to assertion. 

the cmiclusion now, that'it isa littleof both. It “Mr. D. could give his authority, namely, 
abuses the vestry awfully sometimes, but it docs Mr. F. 

notallow outside journals, destitute of parocliial “ Mr. B. : Then Mr. F. is a liar ! 
sympathies, to assail the sacred principle of “ A riotous scene then took place between 

local sclf-govenimeiit. It regards the vestry as Mr. B. and the other vestrymen, after Avhicli 

a glorious institution— something to fight ‘and the resolution was adopted.” 
die for if necessary — but it does not scruple, A number of letters now pour in upon tlie 
Avheu occasion recpiires, to call a vestryman an organ in reference to tliose plates of meat and 
ass. The St. Sniffens Gazette — equ.aUy so the certain dinner-tickets which Mr. B. had been 
St. Sniffens Ai^s — frequently takes an op- offering to persons not vestrymen at the bar of 
]>ortunity of saying that one of its most cherished a pubfic-house. Here is a pa.ssage from the 
mottoes is audi alteram partem ; in proof of le^er of an “ Argyban 
which, while it admits letters from vestry- “ It is said that Mr. B. had .several tickets to 
men, it also gives a place to communica- dispose of for the perambulation dinner, and if 
tions from the btorary inmates of the worklionse. that tjjarge is also devoid of truth, it will be 
I may umntbn that it has two other mottoes gratifying to honest ratepayers to know that 
— ^which it airs on all convenient occasions — Mr. B. can ri(fe triuraphaiitly in bis chariot 
“ Pro bono publico,” and “ Bona fide,” the last through the fiery ordeal of an atmosphere of 
word being pronounced by the gentlemen of the scandal and skmdcr, and come forih as a man ' 
vestry without tlie final “ e.” who shall shiijp resplendent in the armoury of 

Lookingathrough some recent numbers of truth, honour, and Ijpnesty !” 
our leading organ, I find its colmnns greatly Tlic leading artide m this number of the 

taken up with the case ot a certain Mr. B. To organ is devoted to Mr. B. and the tickets, 

uuiierstand what Mr?B. did to excite so much The editor goes on a different metaphoried tack 
lively discussion, w'e must go back to that solemn from that of the “ Argylian.” Hear him : 
trieuui.ol occasion when the parish officials, “ If there is any truth in the statements and 
assisteiby the parish boys, went wiund — ^tbe charges contained'm those letters,wence(l hardly 
organ “ perambulated” — ^to beat thd" parish say that Mr. B.’s puWic career will be snuftcii out 
boiuidk. Vbe first murmurs against Mr. B. arc like a candie, and he will have to retire into 
licard in the following report, which ap^ared that solitude whereiu he will find solace iu the 
in the organ at the time of the. perambulation, companitmsbip of Zimmermau, and be (soxnforted 
' the well-known Argyle” — it may be with the ‘ last days of a condemned.* ” 

necessaiy to inform the benighted public at Ifirge But tlic^ris yet another charge brought 
that the Argyle is a public-house — “Ixmobeon against Mr. B. by an o(iious implication. Thus : 
was provided, but when those who had worked “ You may pearhaps learn it, if you wdl be so 
visited the place, the seats at the table were ^ | good atf to ask Mr. B. whether thiS'e is any 
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tnitli in the table-talk at the Argyle tliat lie 
imdcrtookio arrange the terms witn the artist 
who was to paint the portrait of Mr. S., and on 
doing so made it a secret condition that liis own 
portTait should also be painted lor his own use, 
and be included in the price paid for the por- 
trait of Mr, ^ ^ 

Mr.* B. of course indignantly denies these im- 
l>utations ; but I regret to sziy that his explana- 
tions — ^whicli certainly exhibit a great variety of 
statement both as to the cold meat and the 
tickets — ate always received wdth jeps. 

Who is this Mr. S., whose portrait has been 
paint(’d for the vestry, and to whom the rate- 
payers have presented a gold w^aldi ? We find 
an int eresting answer to this question in a letter 
addressed to the organ by an “ Lunate of the 
Workliouse.^^ It is a testimony that the poor 
hare some friends among the incapable and in- 
sensible men wlio form the locd boards of 
admiuistralioii. The is cvidtmtly a 

constant correspondent of the organ, acliiclwho 
makes it his business to take notes of wdiat goes 
on in the workhouse and print, them for the in- 
formation of the ratepayers and llie public. 

“ From all I have waiiten fonnef]y,thc public 
must not think that tlie board of directors of tlic 
poor is mitireJy made up of blunderers and know- 
nothings. Tar from it; there are still to be 
found among that notorious body some hard- 
working, honest-miniled, and practical men, 
who, having some Cliristian feeling for then 
fellow-creaUircs who liave been so unfortunate 
ns to seek a refuge iii their own })arisli w^ork- 
lioiise, would be very glad if tliey were well 
1 rented and properly cared for by those w'ho 
have their guardianship . . . but uiifortimaicly 
for ihe necessitous poor and for Die ratc[)aycrs, 
these men arc at present in the minority at nine 
out often of our board meelings, . . At the head 
of this band of good men and tnie, stands Mr. 
S. . . , Many a time wdien called upon has 
Mr. S. left his own fireside and accompanied 
some poor crcalure to the workhouse, and by 
his intercession has obtained for him that food 
and shelter 'which before liad been urimStly re- 
fused to him. Great, indeed, w'as tlic delight of 
hundreds of tlic inmates upon reading in your 
journal the account of the presentation to iheir 
much esteemed friend, and I am, only sorry that 
an opportunity w’-as not afTord(jl them of con- 
tributing their mites/’ ^ 

Our juirish organ, wdide keeping a sharp eye 
upon the expenditure of the board of directors, 
display's the greatest solicitude for the condition 
of the poor in the workhouse. In this respect 
it seems to be a kind-hearted organ, and the 
inmates, recognising its sympathetic feeling, 
never faU, when they cowsider tliemselves ill 
used, to address their complaints ^o the editor. 
hi former times one of the greatest hardships 
of the pauper’s^ condition was the want of any 
moans of making his injuries known to the 
public. Niggardly directors, oi*a cruel master, 
could do inything with him, starve him, beat 
him, or lock him up in a black hole, and make a 
lunatic^f him. There was no appeal except to 


his helpless fellows, who could only pass the 
story on to the public by word of mouth — which 
is sloAV, and wants the authority of print. But 
now, in the parish organ, the oppressed pauper 
finds a court of appeal always reaefy to hear ais 
cause, 'and, if just, to espouse it. Two inmates 
of our workho'iise w^ere recently put into what 
is pleasantly called the “ separation ward.” It 
was a close dirty hole worse than any prison 
cell. The men made their hard c^e kuo'wn to 
the parish organ, the organ made xt known to 
the public, and forthwith the men were rescued 
from the black hole by order of the Boor Law 
Board. Heiir the indignant voice of the organ 
on the conduct of the cruel directors: “It is 
our duty to remind the ratepayers ^hat parlia- 
ment is paramount, and upholds the integrity of 
the Boor Law Board, whose fvmctions have been 
so judiciously admifiistercd under the guidance 
of that able and disi:inguislied statesman, the 
Hon. Charles Villiers, as to make it popular 
throughout the country; and i^will not serve 
tli(3 cause of local self-govermncnt witli the new 
parliament to say tliat the directors (of SI. 
Sniilens) are a pig-headed and ignorant set of 
men, and scarcely conscious of the illegalities of 
iheir conduct.” 

Is the editor of the Gazette justified in ap- 
plying such terms to the directors of ihc poor 
ofthejmrish of St. Siiifleiis ? “ Pig-hcadfed,” 

“ignorant,” “unfit for their office” — these are 
sweeping charges. Let ns see if we can find any 
warrant for these epithets in the weekly delibe- 
rations of the board of directors as reported in 
the organ of the parish. 

The business, on one occasion, opens with 
complaints tliat the chief medical officer is very 
extravagant. It appears that his extravagance 
consisted in using the best medicines, and giving 
the patients 'wine and beer to assist tlieir re- 
coveiy. The board, however, is of opinion that 
inferior mediemes — which are of no use wludc'.vcr 
— are quite good enough for paupers, and that 
Ihe consumption of beer mnst be decreased at- 
all hazards. 

Brcsently two doctors come before the board • 
and begin (piarrcUing. One of the doctors liad 
neglected to attend a poor woman in child-bed ; 
the other had attended on being sent for, and 
claimed tlic fee. Says the organ : “In the course 
of the proceedings, some very unnrofcssional 
language was made use of, such ^ interested 
motives,* ‘ dirty fellow,’ &c. Eventually, the 
direct ors expressed tjje opinion that the omission 
to attend the poor wonuti arose from an error, * 
which it was hoped would not occur again.” 

Errors, wc know, will occur in the best regu- 
lated establislnnont s, but ihe very n^H^mntier 
wliiclf comes before the board showyfnat some- 
tldng worse than error may be chargee^ against 
the directoi’s of tlic poor of this parish. “ A ])Oor 
woman who applied for admission to the House 
Vas refused. With these Christian, words : 'We ^ 
h^'e quite enough rubbish like you.’ 
wandered to llefjent’s Park, near Brimrose-lul!, 
and there gave birtli to a child.” 

• When a pauper dies in our workhouse, it is 
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not thought necessaiT to send aa intimation to 
Ms friends. The foIloMring complaint was re- 
cently laid before the board of directors ; 

‘'My f^her rcjnirlng medical advice^ was 
admitted into the mfirmai^ of the house on the 
2l8t of July, and on the days appointed to visit 
him, being Wednesday, ray mother went to see 
him, and on Wednesday 26th, and found liim, to 
all appearance, better ; at all events, expecting 
when she next went to see him to find him alive, 
but, to her^grief and surprise, he was not only 
dead, but buried, when she next went to see liim, 
on Wednesday the 9tli/' 

A conference of delegates from various boards 
of guarclians recently proposed an uniform dietary 
•and task-work for houseless poor. The recom- 
mendation has been adopted in this parish with 
certain modifications. “ Casuals” receive, twice 
a day, six ounces of bread and a pint of gruel, 
and are required to break two bushels of stone, 
or pick two pounds of oakum. During the 
summer moijips, their allowance will be six 
ounces of bread only— without the gruel. At 
a recent meeting of the board, one of the kind- 
hearted minority expressed liis regret that the 
gruel was to^ be taken away for six months of 
the year ; " it was driving too hard a bargain 
with the poor, and screwing tlicm down to 
death’s door.” It is ccrtjiimy driving a very 
hard bargain with them, for on tlie confession 
of a member of the board the pi ice of their 
food is twopence, and the value of their labour 
is twopence-halfpemiy. So that tlie tender 
guardians make a lialfpcimy profit out of each 
transaction. 

From what I read in the columns of the organ, 
I judge the master of the workhouse to be an 
irresponsible person, who can do just as he likes, 
lie is constantly being censured for neglect of 
duty, but he is never oiamissed. Wlicn a victim 
is offered up to appease tlic anger of the board, 
it is generally an under clerk, a nurse, or a store- 
keeper. The directors and the master seem to 
be permanently antagonistic. There was a great 
jealousy lately between them with respect' to a 
pauper who gave out that he was the heir to 
large estates. The pauper coufided tliis hopeful 
matter to the master, and the master privately 
helped him to prosecute his claim without letting 
the directors know anything about it. While 
there seemed any prospect of the estates being 
recovered^ Jbliey were all exceedingly indulgent 
and kind to the expectant inmate ; but when tlic 
affair turned out to be a glare’s nest, the master 
was censured forallol^ring the expectant to have 
luxuries ! 


In rtfei?encO'to this "notorious case,” the 
organ ^s the"&llowing sarcastic paragraph : 

" The WoBtfionsE MimoNNAiBE.— tTo the 
curious, who are fond of tracing the fbotstcj)s 
of a millionmire, we may mention that Joseph 
Smaiit, Esqttiee, has taken liis departure for 
his ancestral seat in Leicestershire. It is said 
that a ceriain noble lord will grace the distin- 
guished circle who will be entertained by tips 
venerable gentleman during the autumn in his 
far-famed Mailiile Hales. Wc understand 
that it is not the venerable gentleman’s inten- 
tion to visit the family estates in, Ayrshire tins 
season.” 

I observe that "dinners and refreshments 
for the directors” form an oft-recurring charge 
in the parish accounts ; but I do not find such 
items mentioned in the bill which the jiarish 
presents to the ratepayers. Perimps it is 
tliese little matters that are included in the 
" et emtera.” ^ 

Writing a passage of history by the liglit 
whicli the local new'spapers cast upon parcx^hial 
affairs, what shall we say P Ought it not to bo 
sometlung like this; — "*The affairs of the popu- 
lous^ aiub important parish of St. Sniffens arc 
administered by meiw who arc manifestly want- 
ing in nafural abihty and education, and in the 
common feelings of humanity. Their dehbeni- 
tioiis in the vt^stry hall are* disgraced by noisy 
altercations and coarse language, Tlici'r igno- 
rance is so profound, and their efforts to direct 
parocliial affairs arc so absurdly futile, that Iho 
wholesome principle of loc^d self-government 
has been covered with ridicule and contempt, 
and so most undeservedly brought into disre- - 
pute.” 
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THE 

SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN,’* 


Book I. 

CHAPTEE X. IN THE DEAWING-EOOM. 

“And now, how did they treat you at the 
White Hart, Tillotson ?” Mr. Tilney called out, 
in a loud voice. “ Well, hey ? Tell me.’’ 

“Oh, excellently,” Mr. Tillotson answered, 
hastily. “ They are very qvil indeed.” 

“ So they ought to be,” said Mr. Tilney. “ Do 
you know, they gave Tillotson the Brown Tloonf). 
I knew it at once, a finely proportioned thing. 
It was really a compliment to Tillotson. lie 
gave it to the princess, when she was on her way 
to the Dock’s, near here, to stay for the cattle 
show. Tell us about it, Tillotson.” 

A little confused, Mr. Tillotson cleared his 
voice, and said, “The fact is, 1 did not use it, 
after all.” 

“Not use it !” said Mr. Tilney, la>mg down 
his kuifo and fork. “ The princess’s ! You don’t 
tell inc that.” Mr. Tilney said this with such 
genuine \vonder and sorrow mixed, that the rest 
of the company turned to look at Mr. Tillotson. 

Confused under this observation, ho said, uiitli 
a half smile, “ Tlie room v as too large and vault y, 
a cavern, in fact, and so cold — ^ ” 

“ Al> God !” said Mr. Tilney, aghast, “but, you 

know. Lord Monboddo And where did they 

put you?” . 

“In a smaller and more compact place,” 

“ I think 1 sliould have changt;Jl too, like Mr. 
Tillotson,” said Mr. Grainger, in a low voice. 

“So sliould I,” said Ada Will wood. 

“ So should I,” repeated Itoss, scornfully, “if 
1 were afraid of ghosts, or had anything on my 
conscience.” 

“ Goodness ! goodness !” said Mr, Tilney, get- 
ting abstracted, “ it seems only yesterday when 
the whole liotel rushed iutio sec the poor old 
general. Some of us, not dressed extctly—ahem ! 
as wo are now. About two in the morning — 1 
was only a lad, you know. A terrible scene, sir, 
for one so young. An old man that had served 
his country, and his grey hairs dabbed in blood.” 

Miss Millwood turned to Mr. Tillotson, as 
she saw his hand travel to his forehead in a sort 
of agonjillud also half draw back his chto. Mr. 


Grainger, from the opposite side, noticed the 
same thing with a little surprise. ^ 

“ Very odd indeed,” said one of the officers ; 
“was all this a duelf” 

“ A duel,” said Mr. Tilney, plaintively. “ Tlie 
old general was testy latterly, had the idea that 
people said he was past his work. Then there 
was the young wife, you know. Vci7 unpleasant.” 
(And Mr. Tilnc>’s face fell into all sorts of 
spasms and violent contortions, that meant to 
convey, that when the ladies were gone, he would 
enter into satisfactory details.) “Must say I 
always heard he forced it on Tom Major, made 
him si and up there and then— vised him, as the 

French say- as it might be you, and then Most 

uniileasant thing for the hotel, nearly ruined the 

business God bless me, Tillotson, anything 

wrong ?” 

Miss Millwood and Mi^ Grainger had seen 
the galling suffeiing on his face ; the first, niih 
alarm and deep s}mpathy; the other, vilth 
curiosity, and even amusement. Suddenly, Mr. 
Tillotson pushed back his chair. 

“ r have not been well, lately,” he said. “ A i 
little air will set me right.” And he abruptly 
quitted the room. 

“Bless my soul! how very odd,” said Mr* 
Tilney. “A seizure, I dare say. Well, Avell, we 
never know ! In the midst of life, wc are upset 
like a tree. Brandy ?” j 

“I knew lie was afraid of a ghost,” said Ko&«. 

“ lie is one of Mr. Tilncy’s new friends,” said 
Mrs. Tilney, apologising. “They arc alwa}s 
doing somet lung of that sort. A rather cccentiic 
person Mr. Tillotson seems. "What would you 
tliiuk, Mr. Grainger P” • 

“ My explanation would be,” saiif Mr. Grain- 
ger, looking round warily at every oiu^’s face in 
succession, “that thifge^^tlcman has had some 
unpleasant passage iu his life which this indi- 
rect ly revives. Something of a very painful sort, 
and 

The# burning indignant look Ada Millwood 
was darting at him, interrupted him, audiie cast 
his ejxs down again. 

“ That seems a little gratuitous,” slic said, ^ ith 
f sort of indignation, “ or if it be indeed so, he is 
to be pitied,” 

“ Cei*tainly,” said the other, humbly ; “no one 
nuJi'C so.” 

® “ What’s that about the fellow having a skull 


r 
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locked Up iu his store-room said one of tlie 
officers, w isely ; “ every family has, you know/’ h 
‘"An cxcelleiit mmirk, Mt\ 'Still,’’ said Mr. p 
Tilney. ‘\( Wine wiUi you P) Shouldn't be sur- S 
prised if it was the, case of ©ur friend. There he si 
is, walking about/’ 

The company all looked to the window. ^ h 

“ W e are mak ing the man into Conmd t he Cor- b 
sair, or Timour the Tartar/^ said Koss, impa- 1 
ticntly. ^‘ 5 i 0 t him w^alk if ha likes. I’m sick of I 
these mysteries, and making up mysteries. I li 
suppose he’s only a common banking man from a 
London, that gets up and cats his hreaklast like I 
others. Yes, yes, Ada Millwood, that frowning 
tand seoimj.ul curling of your mouth will give you a 
wrinkles, if you don’t mind.” ^ r 

Hero Mr. 'J’illotson entered again. 

‘"JJetter now?” called^ Mr. Tilncy to him. a 
‘"Ah !” thought so— quite right/’ 

"" 1 get violent headaches,” said Mr. Tillotsoii, ( 
apologeticallyi "" which come on at the most out- ^ 
of-the-way times, making every one about me un- I 
comfortable.” 

After that, Mr. Ross became sulky, and scarcely j 
spoke during dinner. Soon Air. lilloisou’s pale : 
face began to warm up. Tliere was an influence 
in his manner which brought him to the surfaet? ^ 
of any conversation, just as in society a man is ; 
respecied. It was no wonder, tltcu, that Slill i 
should ask Canby who that “ buiicr” (or "‘duffer”) J 
was, who kept puti ing in Jiis oar u licrc he wasn’t ; 
want ed ? To wlioin Canby, wlio w'ould have 
been giad to tell the bcer-cavi story many limes 
more, said he ‘"was some Vjankiug prig or other.” 
When tlie ladies were gone up, his suimcmacy 
was eonfirnicd. Mr. Tilncy^ a man of the world, 

.. had a deep respect for “ iuibnnalion.” But still 
the host did not forego his own share. 

“ Town is the place, aftc^r all,” ho said. "" (Help 
yourself, Canby; wait— finish that),” and diving 
down, he brouglit: Up tenderly a bott le which he 
uncorked on a slanting stand. “ Dear me ! 1 
used to dine w ith a great man, and a good man, 
no otlier than H.R.Il . the sailor Hook, and I have 
often and often seen him do the very thing that 
I’m doing, with liis own hands. Hid it nncommon 
W’cll, too. I never saw so fine an eye and steady 
a hand lor decanting. What about the match, 
Still ?” he continued, as the claret made its last 
iEolian client as it entered the decanter. 

“Hay after to-morrow,” said Air. Still, helping 
liimsclfi ‘'To be on theigreen.” 

“ Are those Wiltshire fellows any good ?” 

“ They have one fellow who can bowl, 1 believe. | 
But I’ilcher’s coming to us from the depot. 
Not of them will sttuid up a minute before 

“1 wonder you’d play with such a set,” said 
lloss, with disgust. “They’re all cads and 
counter-jumpers. I suppose you know 

a sort of railway fellow, i be- 
hove.” 

“ Well, you know,” said the major, ‘'we jiust 
take what we get. Wc ctvn’t go picking md 
choosing, you kuQw/’ 


“ Oh, just as you like,” said Ross, liolpiug 
himself. ‘'That’s your concern, joii know. 7 like 
playing with gentlemet:^ just as a matter of taste. 
You'play?” he said to Mr. TiMotson. “No, 1 
suppose not.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Tillotson, with excellent good 
humour. “ I have not played for a long time ; 
but 1 don’t think it has interfered with my wrist . 

1 used to play with Lilly white, and tlmse meu.” 

He then told them some details of tlie inner 
life of that game which, as in every other craft, 
are very interesting because infornud. Then 
they went up to the drawing-room. 

The girl with tlie golden hair was, as usual, 
away from the inhabited district of the drawing- 
room. Air. Tillotson saw her several times 
“motion over” Ensign Ross to her side. Bui lie 
affected not to see. 8he came out presmjtly, and 
went to the wdndow to settle some planls—uo 
one apparently licodiug — and then Air. Tillotson 
went up to lier. She welcomed him with a smile, 
bright and glowing as her hair. 

“ You arc w^omlerful,” she said. “ Y'ou arc so 
good tempered. You do not mind his rough 
speeches. 1 saw you did not.” 

“Hear no,” said Mr. Tillotson. “What was 
there iu that ? 1 was all the time thinking of 
what you had said of him. Boor fellow! Hc^ 
has plenty to quarrel with besides me. 1 know 
Ills eliaracler at this moment — honest, op(m, im- 
petuous, but chaiing and fretting against the 
world, which docs not understand him — and, pci - 
liaps, against fools who would advise him, and 
who, he secs, will turn out by a sort of accident 
to be right— and ])erhaps against straitened 
means, wliicli lie sees may be his lot. He sus- 
pects or dislikes me.” 

“ Why should he ?” said slm, warmly. 

, “ 1 don’t know. And yet 1 seem to imdcrstand 

: liim. He has been worried and soured by 
I troubles. Fou know him \vell, perhaps have his 
c6nfidencc, and might hint to him that when 1 
go back 1 might help him iu some way— (1 know 
* some^uscful people) — at least, as far as a town 
[; Manfrbd,” lie added, smiling, “ or a City Werner 
1 can do. This ISwsuit, even — ” 
f “Oh, how good! how generous !’* she said. 

“lie is a sort of relation of ours, and we arc all 
t interesied hiriiim, and afraid also. 1 ict me tha|^^ , 
you lor him. Ish^y speak to him. I have 
V thinking of wliat you said la^t night,” she went 
' on, “ and it has given me a sort of strange com- 
fort to think there is some one who has troubles 
‘ a little like mine. Though indeed it has made mo 
ashamed to think of naming miuii beside yours, 
e “You were not made for troubles, surely, 
said he, sadly. "’You can know nothing of 
d sorrow, anff it is too early 

d “Tillotson ! Tillotson !” called out Mr. Tilney, 
? “ just come here. Come over here ! 

5 - 1 said 1 wouM show it to you. Still, look at this. 
I suppose ^ene of thd most curiota^ things you 

3 t could meet.” i i j 

id StilU however, "did not come. Augusta had 
said to liim, “ It is only, an old letter ot papa s* 
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“Look heare, 'HUotson. His own writing. It. 
was justTviiea slie was born. She was christened 
Augusta, aflat oae of the princesses. (Helen is 
Helen Mccklenburga.) And t wrote to H.11.H. 
the sailor Hook, as they called him, about giving 
leave for that sort Of thing—at least, to know 
would they object. I was sitting at breakfast 
one morning; «&!,*' nodding at Mrs. Tilney, 
“was not quite strong enough to get down as 
yet, when this came in, just like any other letter 
in the world. Here it is.” And ho kept turn- 
ing a rather yellow and gilt-edged letter tenderly, 
as if he expected it to fall to pieces. “Yon 
see,” holding it up to the light, “hi.s hand- 
writing. Head it. Yon may. No secrets.” And 
Mr. Tillotson read it. The date had been 
mysteriously removed, or at least some one had 
made it as uncertain as possible : 

“Dear Tilney,— Call yoftr' child by any ntune 
yon like. Hope you are well. 

“ Yours, 

“WlIiUM.” 

“I am going to Portsmouth to-morrow. Hope 

Mrs. T. is well over. “W.” 

• 

There r’ sxdd Mr. TUuey, iii admiration. 
prince of the blood, and just like you or I— or 
anybody else! Tliore was no more conceit in 
that man, or consciousness of the exalted position 

which he filled, than tliere was hi that— that ’’ 

said Mr. Tilney, puzzled for an illusi-ration, and 
seizing on the first that oflered, *‘that paper- 
cutter. Perhaps not so much.” 

He felt that this was scarcely a happy illustra- 
tion. So he took back his letter, and folded it 
up. He was always doing nice things of this 
sort,” lie continued. could tell you a| 
huudred like tbcin. Wlien he went, I can— 'tell 
—you— Dick Tilney lost his best friend. Augusta 
was considered, when a child, very like oi^ of 
the princesses— odd, wasn't it ?— and having the 
same name. That was verj^ curious ! They, arc 
both remarkable girls ; always in spirits^ ♦ Listen 
now. And yet, naturally, Aijgusta is serious— 
^0 serious! Look here, Tillotson,” he added, 
confidentially; ‘'putsS all that on lor society, you 
know. Much ratlier bo ; that is, 

wdien I say melancholy, I meji} bo with her 
books. God Almighty iftikis infinite goodness, 
bless them both!” he added, with sacerdotal 
fervour. 

** Was Miss Ada christened after one of the 
princesses ?” asked Mr, Tillotson. 

be sure. I forgot, God bless her too !” 
said Tilney, feeling a |prt of delicate reproof 
in this question. They are all gqpd, you know. 
But Augusta someway— I can't express it— but 
you will understand. By the way, you cWt mind 
Am,” nodding at young Boss. A little rough, 
you know. Sit down TiUqjtson, I should 
like to talk to you a little ” • 

Mrs. Tilney, now out of work, and with 
her head leaning back on the cushion, called 
softly, Mr. Tillotson,” as if she had some news 


to tell him. Major Canby,” she whispered 
‘^Ims brought a new game, which be is going to 
teach them. ‘ Cobblers,' I tliink he calls it,” 

Augusta now came over with a jiack of cards 
in her hand. Oh; Mr. Tillotson, you'll play 
‘Cobblers,' won't you ?” 

" No, no,” ho said, smiling. I never 
heard ” 

“ Ob, Major Canby is to teach us all. He §aw 
it at Hadbury, Sir Tliomas Groper^s i)luc(\” 

“ You know they played it there,” said Major 
Caubj^ delivering an explanatory lecture, “ in a 
different way. TJjcy wcie all at sea, you know, 
when I told Lady Groper a few things, and she 
said it made it quile a new game. And so it ist” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Augusta, reproacliiully, 
“ wc must play it Ijic way Major Canby said to 
Lady Groper.” 

Mr. Tillotson then did not care to play, liliss 
Ada was not asked (except liy the gentle- 
men, and with some anxiety), and the friend of 
the late duke was asleep on his sofa, with a fallen 
jaw, and a lank glmstly look, that once more 
betrayed his age. Mr. Boss had gone away in 
disgust to that “vile pipe,” as Mrs. Tilney said. 
Major Canby tlien began his Icclurc, and never 
was lecturer so applauded. But lie liad one 
“sad” pupil, who could understand and sec 
no tiling unless by practical personal illustration, 
the cards requiring to be shift ed and taken out of 
her hands by the lecturer, the Jaws of this game 
pressing so cruelly on a tender and pretty intel- 
lect. 

riually, brown sherry came in, and Mr. Tilney, 
who seemed lo detect its presence by instinct, as 
camels know when they arc near wattn*, woke up, 
and drew up his jaw. He then “tried” it— to see 
that it was of the sort he >yislied to put down 
before his guests. 

“Try tliis,” his voice was Jieaid ringing 
plaintively. “ Try this, Still. Help yourself to 
some of the old tap. Dear, dear. I could tell 
you about the man from whose cellar I got this. 
Such a story— story after story.” 

Mrs. Tilney interposed. Major Canby was 
saying farewell. 

“You'll keep a place for us, Major Canby— a 
pood place— at the cricket,” said Augusta. “ I 
am dying to sec cricket— cricket* you know. 
And, mamma, won't you ask Mr? Tillotson P” 
she added, conscience telling her that there were 
some arrears here to4)e ipade up. 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Tilney. “ To^-morrow, 
business — eh, Mr. Tillotson ? We cannot have 
that. All play and no work makes Jack, you 
know* No, no,” he added, with solemnity, 
“pleasure first, lltm business, as nmcl>»a8 you 
like.” 

Not caring to set right tliis remarkabie in- 
version, Mr. Tillotson expusad himself from the 
cricket, and said, “ Good night all.” 
departing militmy gentlemen, “the girls” and 
Mr. Tilney were in a sort of riot of voices and 
laughing at the humour of the facetious Canby. 
The air w*as fiilled withfemaleg^oices ; they “ died” 
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over atid over again. Hher© was such ^ con- 
vulsions,” Oh, mammas I” " For sliames !” and a 
hundred such protests, as it were, half entreaties, 
half commands, that Major Canby would be 
merciful, and not go further. 

In such a tumult Mr. Tifiotson’s farewell was 
not likely to be noticed. Mr. Tilney, in a 
sorrowful way, vras engaged with brown sherry. 
The golden-haired girl, sad and pensive, was 
standing at'ihe fire, her face looking down at the 
grate, her foot on the fender, her dress not a 
dress, but a robe. She looked like one of Ary 
Scheffer^s figures. 

*'Good night,” said Mr. Tillotson to her. 

♦ She looked up at him with a trustful gratitude, 
heard you say that you would not go to the 
cricket to-morrow, and th^re was that dreadful 
word, business !” 

Business is Life, I begin to believe,” he said, 
smiling. 

She shook her head. "That is what I 
thought,” she said. " This is the dreadful creed of 
those who live up in town. But you will go to- 
morrow, will you not P You must at least, while 
you are here, divert your mind with the free air, 
and the open country, and this amusement, such 
as it is. Promise mo P” 

Mr. Tilney came out with liis friend to the 
gate. The stars were out, the night was tran- 
quil, the great cathedral was sleeping in moon- 
light. ^ 

"After all,” Mr. Tilney said, pressing his 
friend^s liand, "if/rw is the sort of thing. J//er 
all^ wc come back to this at the end — ^like the 
dove, ril walk a bit of the way with you. Dear 
me, this is the way life goes on, one day after 
the other, one night after another, until the 
hearse comes, sir, and takes us away. IPll be 
the same for you, you know, Tillotson, as for 


" Yes, indeed,” said the other, absently. 
" And the sooner, perhaps the best for us all. 
Does Miss Millwood,” he added, a little abruptly, 
" dpes she stay with you all the year, or has she 
a home of her own ?” 

“ Ada, you mean,” said Mr. Tilney, stopping 
in the road. “ No, sir. There,” and be pointed 
back with his stick, ‘‘that little abode — the 
Boosts as I may call it, is hers — always will be 
hers, while there is a stick of furniture together, 
or a crust, or a scrap of meat, or— or, the cruets 
on the sideboard.” 

" I see,” said Mr. (Tilldlson, " as tlie child of 
a dear friend 

" Harry Millwood was, I may say, next door 
but one to a relation. Sir, I knew every corner 
and cranny of that man as well as I do you— I 
mean,n 1 6o myown grandfather, or did— imean. 
Living in the palace in that way —he was equerry, 
you know — they never would do anything for 
nim; and yet, upon my soul, I couldn’t blamt 
down, sir — ^be had to break down 
--give the thing up— with a wife and child on 
him. Had to — to cut, «Cut, sir, under an as- 
sumed name, the which rather, you know, gavjs 
me a little turn, pome weal, come woe, I like 


a fellow to siand by the name he took before 
God, in his bajptism.” 

. " Well,” said Mr. Tilldtson, eagerly, "so they 
bad to go away P” 

« Wdl,” said Mr. Tilney, " he died. Died,” 
added he, mysteriously looting rdund, "abroad, 
in a very odd way. I am not at liberty to men- 
tion the circumstances, Tillotson ; I am not, 
indeed. And it seems you’re making a thing out 
of nothing. But I cannot, indeed. But it was 
a sudden, and a violent, and a dreadful end.” 

Mr. Tillotson stopped this time. They were 
at the old grey gateway which is the entrance 
to the Close, dappled over with other greys, and 
casting a grotesque shadow on the ground about 
them. But the moonlight played about their 
two faces, and Mr. Tillotsous lace seemed the 
palest of the two. 

" Yes, yes,” said Mr. Tilney. ^ " It was as 
tragic a business — as heart-breaking a thing as 
you’d see — as you’d^ee at Drury Lane. I went 
aver to them — I was abroad at the time, but I 
went over to ’em. Such a state of tilings! 
My God ! That child in a fever ” 

"Miss Ada P” 

" In a small lodging. Slie had been ill for a 
long lime, and was Actually unconscious when 
the business happened. But such a mixture — 
police, doctors, misery, shrieking, wife mad— my 
dear boy, mad as any hatter that ever was born.” 

Mr. Tillotson shuddered. " What a world it 
is,” he said, in a low voice, " and what miserable, 


guilW creatures we all are.’ 
" We all are,” repeated I 


" We all are,” repeated Mr. Tilney, as if he 
was in the cathedral, and leading off the chant- 
ing. " Every one of us, Tillotson, prince and 
peasant. The only thing is, I believe, to hold 
fast by that/^ And he pointed back over his 
shoulder to the cathedral, now a good way out of 
sight, "Ah! all I went through in those dnya! 
But the curious thing is, rny dear Tillotson, 
the girl knows nothing of this. Not a word — 
notaa breath, mind,” 

" What ?” said Mr. Tillotson, starting, " no- 
thing g-bout the manner of her father’s death ?” 

"Nothing; she thinks to this hour, at this 
very moment, thd/ he was carried off by an ague 
of the country. She herself recovered her senses 
in about a week after all was happily got over — 
funeral and aH that — and we never told her. 
What was the* use, you know ? And it stays 
that way to this day.*^ Indeed, now that I think 
of it, her poor mother bound me upon a Testa- 
ment, or something of that kind ; so of course, 

as one man of honour with another you will 

understand, not a word — not a breath,” 

"And what a strange story 1” said Mr. Tillot- 
son, more to himself than to his friend. " I 
seemed to read something of the kind in her 
soft gentle face, a kind of sad, subdued melan- 
choly.” 

"’Pott my word, yes; and I recollect Tom 
Harrison-ra mn of the very best style and con- 
nexions, you know— making precisek the same 
remark. ‘ She’s a^ quiet, nunnish look,^ says 
Tom, who, between you and me, knew pretty 
well about that sort of thing. Weil, lierc we 
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part, I suppose ; you to the right, hand, find I to 
the left. xOu knpir there must come one dread 
day when we must file away right and left. And 
wljat our only foundation is, you and 1 know. 
Good night, God bleiw you ! . God bless you, 
Tillotson ! To-morrow at twelve, then— or was 
it nine P Goodnight!” 

And after Mr. Tillotson was gone he remained 
a long time at the garden gate, pensively look- 
ing up at what be called ** the wonderful works ^ 
of the Creator.” Mr. Tillotson went home as 
pensively, thinking, perliaps, of one other work to 
him almost as wonderful. 

CEAPTEE XI. THE CEIC&ET 

When Mr. Tillotson got back to liis White 
Hart, he found by significant sounds that a party 
of gentlemen were enjoying themselves, and that 
these were the champions of the North Wiltshire 
Club, who were about celebrating an anticipated 
victory. Their captain, Pitcher, of whom one 
of the military gentlemen had already spoken in 
terms of praise, was in the chair. They kept 
up their carousal very late, and prevented many 
w*orthy guests from sleeping. Put these revels 
did not interfere with whatever waking dreams 
were floating through Mr. Tillotsoii’s brain. lie 
was travelling back to that small house on the 
common, which was so filled with its half a dozen 
tenants, and yet where there was one tliat lived 
all but' solitary— more lonely even than if she 
were living by herself in a great dismal shut-up 
castle. For this miserable abandonment in a 
crowd, for this desolation among many faces, he 
had the deepest compassion and tenderness. It 
came home to himseK, and perhaps he was think- 
ing of that compassion, almost as tender and 
pitying as his own, which be had seen in the 
soft Scheffer face. The anxieties of the bank 
were far away, or at least softened into the 
distance. 

The next morning, Mr. Tillotson went to busi- 
ness, and to practical business. Before noon he 
had found an excellent site for the futiye bank 
— before noon, too, he had discoverech a quiet, 
sensible man of business, witlf good local know- 
ledge ; and though Mr. Tilney had recommended 
another, with infinitely higher qualifications, he 
did not select him. He had Jound out, too, 
the general resources of the pfece, weighed its 
chances of going back or^^etting forward— the 
last the most promising. There was a new rail- 
way promised, a new market talked of ; in short, 
it was the soil for a great financial oak to strike 
root in and flourish. 

The same useful authority gave liim some 
useful hints as to the chwee of local directors, 
who were to sit, as it were, on tlie branches of 
the great oak, and have an acorn or so for their 
own private use. Tiiere was young Welbock, 
Lord Holyoake’s son, a local huntiug lord, who 
was agricultural, and interested fn^tho Condition 
of the Poor and the Labouring Man*s Dwellings, 
and who moved in a sanitary cloud. The Hon. ' 
WclbecS, who had nothing to do, and boming of i 


pch a stock, would do well for a chairman. The 
intelligent solicitor told him a good deal about 
Mr, Tilney, whose name, after a good deal of 
consideration, he was inclined to believe, would 
not add strength bo the direction. He was a 
little embarrassed at discovering this, for he had 
an uneasy instinct that his friend expected some 
such proof of confidence in him. 

A little too much sherry, you see,” said the 
solicitor — perfectly upright and honourable, 
but, I should say, could not well depend on 
himself,” 

And Mr, Tillotson saw, with some sorrow, that 
it could not be done. For, ilirough all that 
mixture of natural religion, the late ‘‘Dook^” 
the paternal interest, walking-stick/ and brown 
sherry, Mr. Tillotson saw a kind of good nature, 
and some feeling, ihough it was all humped” 
and contorted" by the constrained false and 
fasliionable postures he had been sitting in for 
years. He wished he could do something for 
this old soldier of fine life, and wished, as he 
fancied, sincerely ; but perhaps it was for the 
sake of some one else— from a spirit of pleasant 
self-delusion, which is common enough. 

With this work he filled in the morning. 
Meanwhile, on a green field, the Prado of the 
town, a grand festival was being held. The sun 
was bright, and streamed down on a white tent, 
and on many bright bonnets, and parasols, and 
shawls. The Northern Eleven, under the cap- 
taincy of the famous Pitcher, were battling with 
the military eleven. The band was drawn up 
at one side, playing airs, and over tlie field were 
dotted a few white figures in all the daadjdsm 
of the game, encumbered” with spikes in the 
heels, and m pterions gloves, and. greaves like a 
Homan soldier’s, while some stood with their 
hands on their knees, appearing to be offering 
a back” to some one, but in reality only carrying 
out the true proficient’s attitude of the game. 
According to long-established routine, the game 
did not seem to advance very fast, for at about 
intervals of twer minutes the whole party seemed 
about to break up and disperse, the white gentle- 
men folding their arms and walking leisurely to 
different parts of the Imld, crossing each other as 
if they had had quite enough of the business, and 
were going home. But in this they only meant 
to shuffle therfiselves like cards, ami create a 
sort of variety. ' Every now and again came a 
sharp crack when the white man at the wicket 
struck the ball, whicTi, hf an instinct, produced * 
an electric spasm in every other white man far 
and near, who stooped, and, gave fresh and 
sudden “ backs,” and swayed to the right and 
left, mnd looked along the gvou^id, all ex- 
pressing vigilance more or less. Sometlhics the 
ball slipped past the white man who was stop- 
ping, and who had to go-off in pursuit, and then 
the two batsmen were seen** running” fmioujly, ^ 
afid the whole compariy of far-off white Inen, in 
a state of agitation, gesticulating, and looking 
oflt nervously after their brother who was pur- 
suing the ball* 
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live girls iad mt coihe doTO yet> ajad; k 
faet, would not atri’Te until Mr. 

Tillofeson, having daj^ 

was ilnnking could, in- 
deed, find* in -thfi HiRd suiBcient enter- 

taiumcpt vf^ wMt teintiined, or whether, after 
al^-- — a obeerful voice in tiie 
passagb. /; ;. 

Tve o6me for jon/* said Mr. Tilnej^ cheer- 
Mly. **Thcsy're all out on the green. But 
the @id$ are not gone as yet. 1 promised to 
step down for you. For wc want to make a 
party, iuid come on the ground in grand style.^^ 

It was a pity they were so pressed for time, 
otherwise a few minutes^ communion with brown 
sheiTy would have come in suitably. As it was, 
Mr. Tilney was looking round restlessly for 
something to complete his eoVifort. But he felt 
there was really no time. 

The White Hart was dismal enough, and Mr. 
Tdlotson^ although he made some i)rotest, felt 
that the change was a relief. Mr. Tilney tidked 
to him, on the way, of his usual topics. One 
remark he made was, that it was odd, now, that 
wc should find the girls at this place, for they 
hated showing themselves at public places. 

^‘You know, Tillotson, and you have seen 
what they like ; tlicir tastes are for the little sort 
of thing wo had last night. But their mother 
and I think it better, you know 

When they were close to the house, they met 
a friendly local doctor, whom Mr. Tilney in a 
moment had by the arm, with some secret of 
importance. 

Go on, Tillotson,’^ he said. ‘‘ Joa: know the 
way. YouTl find them in the drawing-room. 
No ceremony.” 

Mr. Tillotson walked on. The little gi’cen 
gate was open, and so was the hall door. He 
walketl up pensively, and his footsteps made no 
noise upon the gravel. 

At that moment there was a curious discussion 
going on inside. The ladies had come from their 
chamber in bright and new gloves. They might | 
have been going to a wedding. They had found 
the Cinderella of the house also dressed, not 
nearly so splendidly, but almost more eflectively. 
That golden hair, whicli could be seen so far off 
under the sun, was wortli all the lacc shawls and 
finery whieli * decked her sisters and mamma, j 
They were indignant. 

We mayas well stayat]mme,” Augustanow 
said. ” I give up. I (fi>n't want to be going to 
these places in a tribe, like a school. 1 feel quite 
ashamed.^^ 

Ada said softly : donH care in the least for 

it, indeed, oply William made s^wSfh a poij|^*bf it^ 
and made me promisojiaat 

site mtied aa3-,flbstered with 

a' romance']** scornfully, 
a lov«ir to be proud of. I Should be 
ashakccl!” 

! Mrs. Tilney now came in, arnmd with a sliaxi> 
p^ksol all covered with lace. She saw the third i 


girl dressed, and the s^Cj which slie had 
put on with her bonnet, droned down, as a glass 
dteps frmn 

This cuds it/* she s^d. Wliat is the mean- 
ing of this new fit of gaiety ? Yoti must stay at 
home, ma" am, or go by youteelf. Though, I sup- 
pose,” she added impatiently, we take 
you, or wc ^^hall have some scene with that rude 
low man before people.” 

*'1 knOAv what it is,” said Augu^a,. working 
her chin at her bonnet-strings as if s^ were 
champing her bit. ”1 know it perfectly well,, 
mamma. She has laid herself out for that old 
Tillotson that was here last night. I was watch- 
ing her artful tricks while we w^ere talking to 
Major Canby — trying him Avith her melancholy 
airs and her dismal stories.” 

Three faces of scorn and indignation Averebenfc 
on the timid girl, who was colouring in con- 
fusion; three ptiraso!^^ were grasped tightly as 
though they were falchions. Mrs. Tilney rustled 
Ariolently past a chair and flung her dress back, 
as if it were in fault. 

I sa\v her, too, Augusta. But wc won’t have 
i these doings, ma’am, if yon please. J ust keep in 
your room/’ &:c. &c. c 

Mr. Tilney, hurrying from the friendly doctor, 
met Mr. Tillotson coming to him. ” Why, bless 
me, why you go iii ? Now this is unfair, 
standing on ceremony with me! Ah, Tillotson, 
Tillotson !” And with a gentle force he led him 
back again. 

They met the ladies at the door, who were 
light-hearted and full of Imppluess and a childtsh 
gaiety and 'affecliou. They Avere the mere inno- 
cent butterflies of life, Avho lived for the hour in 
eternal sunshine and eternal good humour. 
This was the idea they presented to the eye of a 
mortal like Mr. Tillotson. Mrs. Tilney had 
fitted on her smile again. Three new fresh pale 
kid gloves were put in his hand, and each glove 
was Accompanied Avith a dimpling smite. 

‘MVhere’s Ada?” said Mr. Tilney. ‘‘She’s 
coming,. I kuoAV.” 

“ I dod’t think she’s quite able,” said Mrs. 
Tilney, with some'liesitation. 

She’s not coming, papa,” said Miss Augnsta,. 
shortly. 

“Nonscnse!”''<,said Mr. Tilney; “the air will 
do her good. Ther^, I see her in the drawingi- 
room with her bonnet on. God bless me ! I 
knew she was coming ; I told you so.” 

Sometimes Mr. Tilney made stupid “bungling” 
mistakes of tliis sort, which arose out of a mo- 
mentary enthusiasm and happiness in the con- 
templation of the works of Ids Maker, This 
feeling often carried diim away. Mrs. Tilney 
Avalked on wiidiout replying, the smile having 
dropped again. And Augusta, who had, all the 
versatility of a social “ Stonewall” Titoy^ sudr 
denly changed her “ base,” and seemed to long 
for the compa^^f her sister. “ 1 sh^ run and 
tell to, Mr. Tillotson,” she said, cpnadehtially, 
make her come.” And thus the golden*^ 
hairbd girl had to come with them. 
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But th«ir6 wa» a jjreat tsliatige in Mr. Tillotson. 

He was in wififtliim, approached nearest 
to spirits. He talied tpMiss Augusta witha 

ligbt^* msitinerthat seeme4 quite strange in him. 
His deaiNsd a lito 

Th# came pu the ground together fti splett* 
did proeessiop. It was happily chosen as the 
gayest moment of tlie day. The white men 
were still dotted about, with their liands on 
their knees, and going through their other 
masonic movements ; but no one took much 
interest in them now. The bund w'as playing 
a selection from Faust, a.rranged by H. Hartz- 
mann, the courteous and skilful conductor, who, 
disdaining a uniform, was wearing a broad- 
brimmed hut and frock, and conducting with 
wicked and angry glances at his men ; and close 
to tlm band was the chief attraction. For here 
wei'C chairs and white parasols, and fresh faces 
under the parasols, and gallant gentlemen lean* 
ing over and talking down to the sitting ladies, 
without the least sense of being under the suii 
tliat was shining, and of the smooth grass under 
their feet, and of the pleasant breezes, and of 
the pretty view that was all rouSd. As the 
little procession, whom uwj have accompanied 
part of the way, debouched, gallant gentlemen, 
with the natural craving for novelty, abandoned 
the ladies in the chairs, and flocked round the new 
comers* Among these deserters were Messrs. 
Still and Canby, This was the moment wJicn an 
artificial excitement was created by the news 
that Pitcher was bowling, or going to bowl, and 
that Daffy was just ‘‘ going in.’* 

Wait until you see what Daffy can do,'^ said 
Mr. Still confidentially to the ladies. He has 
the finest liand. He’ll show ’em.” 

Here, too, was young Koss lounging about. 
It was he who cried '‘Bravo !”•* wdili marked de- 
rision when Mr. Djiffy was bowled out, and ironi- 
cally congratulated him. “At any rate,” he 
said, “ we could see by the way you held ySur 
bat what you muld have done.” lie luid looked 
on very sourly as lie saw the little proocssioii 
draw near, and when a young lady asked Him who 
that gentleman was with tho*Tilncys, he had 
answered brusquelj% “ Some follow that’s come 
down here out of a counting-hoiisej^^l bebeve—and 
don’t he look like one P No, I d«u’t mean that. 
But he is a sort of bankin^;j^man. You under- 
! sl;and. Brass shovel—' How will you .have it P’ 
and all that sort of thing.” 

The young lady laughed. “ But ho seems pale 
and gentlemanly ” 

He looked at her impatiently. “That’s just 
it. The young men up at Trimmer’s shop in thfc 
town there, don’t seem gentlemanly enough ? 
Everybodjt is, or ought to look, •gentlemanly 
uow-a-days/’ 

To Mti Tillotson he gave his old scowl and 
rude rough nod, and a rougher “ How d’ye do ?” 

I then walkod brusquely up to A(b, who kept 
! timidly in the background. Ho spoke to htn: m 
[ a low voipe, winch, by his face, seemc^ to be a 
j harsh one. He had a bat in his hand, with which 


he beat the grass as he spoke. Major Ckmby and 
his friends wore now so amusing that Mr* Tillot- 
son found himself neglected. Ho was watching, 
and saw her shrink aw^ay, almost in Alarm, 
from his uukind aWack. Mr. Tillotson camcw 
round a little closer, drawn by some attraction, 
and then the girl, seeing bim a little suddeuly, 
came closer to him, and it liad all tlie look of 
coining to him for protection. 35nsign Boss 
followed, still swinging his bat. ‘kWould you 
like to see a lieorine,” he asked him, “ a regular 
suffering lieroinc, willi a sad face, and suffering 
])erseciitiou ? Look here ! I hate victims ! i 
have no patience with them. Not treated wii.h 
respect enough at home— cruel sisters, eh ? Li% 
a burden ? What has put you out ?” 

She looked sadly distressed — more vexed than 
distressed, ])erliap8*-^lit this public attack. Mr. 
Tillotson felt the colour coming to his cijecks. 

Mr. Boss saw this colour coming iind resented 
it. “Well, what do pou'fiay P Am I not right? 
Can’t you speak, Mr. Tillotson ?” 

“Well, 1 merely say that it* you hate, I pity 
victims, as you cal! them.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said the other, with mock ro- 
spcct ; “ iliis is getting charming. Something* in. 
tlie champion way. I see ! Well, you won’t he 
angry, but 1 dislike champions also. It’s far too 
melodmmatic a business hr me.'' 

She moved away impatiently. He followed, 
still with his bat, and with the same sarcastic 
smile, kept whispering something rapidly. She 
tumed back as cpiiekly, and with a kind of 
harassed frcl fulness, and iu a soft imploring voice, 
said, and her words reached to Mr. Tillotson, 
“ Do, do leave me in peace !” 

Mr. Tillotson was next her iu a moment. 
“Come round here. Miss Millwood,” he said ; 
“you will see tlic cricket better; round to tliis 
side.” And he had quickly led her away, leaving 
Mr. Ross looking after tlicm half astonished, half 
disgusted. 

“That rude unkind man,” said Mr. Tillotson, 
a little excitedly, “ how can you bear with him P 
Forgive me, but 1 heard what lie said, and w’hat 
you said.” 

“I suppose lie docs not mean it,” said she, 
sadly ; “ the old excuse.” 

“The charitable excuse, if you will,” he 
ausw^ered. “But I have seen maiu^^aces, and 
am obliged to see many ; and from wliat /ns face 
tells me there can no such excuse. Dear 
Miss Ada,” he added, witt a little fervour, “b«h 
lieve that 1 know, or can guess, at something of 
your life, and ])erhaps soim^tliing of what you are 
perliaps forced to suffer here — 

She started . 

“And I think it hard— crpel even— thaf a man 
should venture to behave as he docs. It is iin- 
41 'orthy— uumanly.” 

§ho* only answered, without lifting 
from the ground, “ You, know* what 1 tma you 
yesterday.” * 

^ Ah !” liQ answered, warmly, “ but he docs 
mean wtH ! This delicimy and indulgence 
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may bo carried too far. These ate the mere per- 
verse aud ^wicked humours of a tyrtuosioal miud. 
I know humaa ebaraoter pretty vrell. That 
scusiUreness is 'hll absurd; aud, dear Miss 
Millwood, if you will tru8t«to me, or be advised j 
by oue who has a deep interest iu you ” | 

“Oil, you arc so good, so kind,” she said, with 
that air of devotion wldch so often came upon 
her. “ But there are reasons 1 must not tell you. 
I must beamud wait a little longer.” 

Meanwhile, Pitcher had been bowling in most | 
spkndid fashion. Soldier after soldier went out 
with a plunge. The normal attitude of the 
wicket sticks was that of being awry. Nor did 
Pitcher content himself with these prodigies. 
He had other feats ; and once so scared a mili- 
tary gentleman by rusliing at the ball the latter 
had just struck, and launching it with sudden 
violence at the wicket, that he slipped and fell 
from sheer surprise aud nervousness, and was 
quickly “ out.” Victory, therefore, declared for 
Pitcher and the North Wiltshircs 


dear father, are probably awaxe, and their power 
of spending money as remarkable ai^ their inca- 

i.* - ^ . XI 


B tor eariuu^ the same. ow also tm youn^ 
areb^innitig to have miUmer^s bills, ana 
the roomy vehicle in which they are conveyed 
into society mokes it necessary that a pair of 
horses should be set up. ^ 

And hov^ is he, on whom it devolves lo find 
tlie money for all this, and much more, to be 
even moderate in his exertions to obtain the 
means of living? What is left for liini but 
hard, hard labour? How can he pause to 
consider whether he, already overworked, 
shall, or shall not, enter upon still i\cw under- 
takings, which may prove profitable? It is 
in^ossible for him even to give the thing con- 
sideration. He must do it. If there be so much 
as the remotest prospect of emolument io be 
derived, he must engage in this new enterprise 
also, though he may be entirely out of his ae})ih 
already, over head and ears iu affairs, and 
struggling for very life. And this man too, be 
it observed, is, with all this effort and striving, 


CHESTEJIFIELD JUNIOR. 

A SON’S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 

Mr DEAU pATnER. In my last letter 1 con- 
sidered why it was that men are comneilcd to 
work so lilird, mid to put so unwholesome a 
strain on their faculties; and came to the conclu- 
sion that it was because of the extraordinary 
growth of luxury in these days, and the necessity 
under which men find themselves of keeping 

E uce’* with it. On this subject, respected sir, I 
ave yot sometbing more to say. 
what things are necessary now to a stai*t iu 
life, the life being that of w4iat may be eaUed 
the “ upper middle class’^ ? It is needful (and 
these, bo it rennirked, ai’c no cxtnmie views) lo 
have such an income as will allow of a good 
house in a goodnciglibourhood, a cook, a house- 
maid, a lady’s maid, and a man-seiTaiit, as also 
a brougham to facilitate the making of calls aud 
the keeping of evening eugiigemciits. ‘ These 
things provided for the start in life — and it is 
certain that most young people will have to 
wait long, and marry warily in order lo make 
such a beginiung— the need for increased in- 
come goes on yearly increasing in urgency. 
Children aiVirc, mid nurses and governesses arc 
required, as arc also country quarters, wljcrc the 
Ettle ones may breathe fresh air ; garments innu- 


Ettle ones may breathe fresh air ; gariucats innu- 
merable, in which to clotiie tnern, likewise become 
necessary. Then come the educational expenses. 
The boys must be sent to good schools, come of 
it what may. They must bo ivell dressed and 
have ])(>cket-moncy, iu order that tliey nmy'keep 
pace — ft)r “ keeping pace” begins at sciiool— 
with the other boys. Then they must be sent 
to college, or otherwise staHed m Efe, and still 
h e l pe d” with money during the long lon^ 
peimf^nich intervenes between the time when 
the lad leaves school and the man begins to make 
money ; the habits of youu^ men at this tinfc 
befog "generally of an expensive sort, as you, my 


only “kccjiing pace” with others. 

Whc'it a pace ! and how many engaged iu the 
‘^running.” 'Lei any one examine those dis- 
tricts of the town wl.ich arc inhabited by the 
richer classes of society, and sec what eonclu- 
sious he ydil arrive at. Let him begin with the 
older neighbourhoods — rortlaud-placc, Cavoii- 
dibli and rortmaii squares, and the Wimpolc 
regions — and try to lorm some estimate of the 
amount of annual expenditure; wliich each of 
ilic houses represents. That done, let liim cross 
the Edgewarc-road, and, entering the precincts 
of Tyburnia, observe the kind of establishments 
I which prevail iu that part of the world. Large 
houses, my dear sir, in the squares of Gloucester 
and Sussex, iu Hyde Park Gardens, and iu the 
regions beyond that. Large houses, uhose pro- 
prietors have their carriages and horses, their 
mcn-servauts aud their maid-servants, who cat 
gooij, dinners, and drink expensive wines daily, 
and entertain each other' sumptuously and often. 
Having exhausted, or jiartially exlia listed, the 
locality,^ Jct our philosopher wend his way to 
Park-lane, and, atfer eyenig that imposing Vow 
of Jiouscs with awe, let him fake couragc’—the 
inliabitaiits are humane, and will not hurt him 
— to enter the ^ precincts of Mayfair, and see 
how thai strikeif him. CroDsiis ! what a ])lace ! 
What must be tho /aggregate income of the 
inliabitaiits of that plot of ground which is 
bounded on the noriri by Oxford-atrcct, on llio 
south by Piccadilly, on the east by Bond-street, 
and on the west Tby Park -lane ! Our pensive 
p(»dcstrian does all this region thoroughly. Ho 
tries to make a mental calculation as to how 
much a year each he;use in Grosveuor-square 
represents. He trembles, and passes on to 
Berkelcy-squarc, W’hcre the ladies are eating ices 
.in their oan'iag(‘^, wearing a greedy and guilty 
aspect all the time (beggars look^ig on anil 
snoiEng tlic IJih) ; and that done, he sneaks 
along Ililhstrcct (for the aspect of tilings is 
eliilhng his very soul within nim), and grovels 
iu Curxon-strcct, aud quails in Piccadilly, and 
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finally toiw into tho Park to tost. But it would be better or not. Tbe tiznes are alte^red, 
his labours are nbt over yet, nor anything l^e and there is no going Wk possible, 
over. One would have thought that the region Let us come to a new question, one on whieli 
from wliidk he has just escaped would have been I have often heardiyou hold forth. Is not Itfe 
large enough to have held all the millionnairea rendered both more difficult and more expensive 
in London. But there remain the vast domains thanitu8edtobe,byreasonof thehourswekeep? 
of ]Mgravia> jKensington Gore, South Kensing- It is more difficult and more expensive to pro- 
ton, Palace Gardens, where people buy houses vide two ^nners a day, for example, than one. 
at the rate of ten, fifteen, twenty, thousand Yet two dinners a day are wanted#ow. A man 
pounds apiece, and more. who breakfasts at nine, and dines at eight, must 

Nor is even this all. Outside and beyond have a substantial meal of some kind at half-past 
these districts of extremest luxury and fashion, one or two o^clock, or else he must fall into a 
what numbers of villas are there all round about state of extreme exhaustion as the afternoon 
the outskirts of London, whose inhabitants are advances. The biscuit and glass of wine which 
people of fortune P In eastern and nnfashion- used to suffice for a luncheon when dinner Whs 
able remons, as at Hackney or Clapton, in St. eaten at six, or lialf-past six o’clock, has be- 
John’s Wood, round about Clapliam or Wands- come altogether inadequate. Yet must that 
worth, and by the banks of the river, how many biscuit and glass of wme have been a prodi- 
houses are there which speak in plain and easily giously convenient kind of snack. I speak from 
understood terms of the%wealth of their pro- tradition only, but I see its advantages. It could 
priators ! It is bewildering. Who are all these be consumed parenthetically, if the expression 
people ? ^ Wliere does all this money come from ? may be allowed. There was no fixed hour when 
How is it done P it must be eaten. It was not a sitting down 

Not unfrequently, by means of ^such extreme aflair, involving preparation and punctuality, 
exertion, ancl such excessive straining of the tablecloths, ana knives and forks, maybe even 
faciJties, as I have already spoken of. It is in the a pharisaical hand-washing. It was inexpen- 
desire to live in such splendour and luxujy, that sive, and, finally, its effects were not dcmoral- 
men strive to get out of themselves some- ising. But, how demoralising is a substantial 
tiling more than is in them. This desire luncheon ! YlHiat an interruption it is — wliat a 
lies at the root of much of that nervous break in the day’s proceedings ! 
suffering wliich is one of the special miseries From such mid-day meal, a man comes back 
of the day. ^ to work in a state the reverse of intellectual.. 

Unquestionably it is the luxury of the day A heavy meal in the middle of the day disposes • 
which in a great degree^ brings all this about, a hi^an being to trifling, to absence of mind. 

There are other inoications of what our pre- to sleepiness, and humming. It may he that 
sent-day life is like, which may be noted by for the natural man, eating in the early aftcr- 
tlie observant in their rambles about the noon is good and wliolesome. It is perhaps an 
metropolis. The simps — what sort of tale arrangement Avhich is conducive to the body’s 
do tliey tell ? How maiiy of them, in our lead- health — though even that I doubt — but of this 
ing thoroughfares, minister to our wants, and I am sure, that to us, living as we do, not alto- 
how many to our fancies? The number of get her in a state of nature, the practice brings 
luxury-shops in our streets is ever on the increase, not advantage but the reverse, andT:hat if even 
In Oxford-street, Regent-street, Boud-strcct, Pic- it were for the good of the body, the mind 
cadilly, St. James’s-street, how, many of them! would be likely to receive injury, the flesh over- 
How many jewellers, how many sc^ft-shops, whelming and weighing it down in conse- 
how many for the retailing artificial flowers, qucnce of dangerous over-pampering at un- 
fixrs, and what are called fancy articles, such as seemly hours. 

highly decorated paper-cases, ink-stands, paper- Because, then, of its being a great inter- 
weights, and the like? Nor muiitwc forget that mption, and becaxise of the unsatisfactoiy 
the windows of many of the sjiops which sell results that follow it, the mid-d^y meal is 
necessaries — the clothes on, for instance very frequently neglected by men who have any- 

;;--are carefully fitted with such articles of wear- thing to do in tlie world. It is a bore, the 
ing apparel as are altogether useless. It is arrangements coniie«fced^wHh it aiu troublesome 
wonderful how all the shops w’^herc nothing and dhsturbing, mid so we let it alone. We fall 
is sold but what we can nerfeetly xvell do with- back, perhaps^, on the biscuit and glass of wine, 
out, prosper and fionri^. Where do all the which, though enough uuder the old regime, 
people by whom they are supported come from are now miserably ineflicient ; or, perhaps, find- 
— and the money P • ing that there is afternoon tea going on ^lien we 

Alas ! would it not bo better^this is wliat get home, we desperately drink a cup of that 
you say,, sir — df we were satisfied with a less beverage, and more desperately eat a slab of 
number of revolutions of the mental niachineiy, , deadly cake. We do so to keep nature from 
to the minute— satisfied even though the con- gjvbg in altogether, and a terrible 
cession should lead to such ^|rrible results make. To swallow a cup of tea at a moment of 
as the gi^flng of a dinner without kromeskis, or such exhaustion, is to take something that 
going out to make meiry with our friends in a siSmulates and docs not nourish. It has a 
cab from round the corner? • raking and a tearing eflbct upon the stomach. 

All, my dear father, it is no use asking whether It tightens all our constiintlbr^ strings to con- 
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sfiy, ill coB^eqBeaoe of Me htors, 

tluwi womm 4b» ; !Not Jiistving buamess 'to attend 
to iu bux Mies ean, and it is 

wJjtfepered d0, m^e a teavy meal in the 'middle 
of the day: l^e results' are not ruinous, to 
their interepte. A httle trifling, a certnk amount 
of abs^ce 01 mind, of sleepiness, even of hum- 
ming, are not fatal in their case ns they wordd 
be with the lords of the creation, ^fhey can par- 
take, then, of the hot joint and other substantial 
delicacies of the luuohcon-taWe with impunity, 
n^id haring then to all intents and yiurposes 
dined, and having, moreover, in the course of 
tlie afternoon, indulged in tqa und concomitants, 
they are in a position to be'abstciniovis at din- 
aor-time, and thus they get on pretty well on 
the whole, and prosper. Not so tlieii* husbands 
aud fathers. Tlicse, hf the time that dinner 
is at length on table, are; in a condition of 
such extreme weariness and exhaustion, that 
tliey are ready to lay violent hands on every 
eatable thing that comes in their way. With 
digestive powers and vitality at a low obh, they 
feed largely, perhaps greedily, oat aiiytliing and 
everytliing tlnit comes to table. 

And tlieij, this great meal dis])()sed of, il> is 
not unlikely that a drowsiness, very hard to be 
resisted, sets in immediately, and our fri(md on 
1 he road to” digestive ‘‘’rriin” either goes to 
bed early — supposing that he can get llui chance 
— ^with that Tudis mdigestaque moles” wliich 
be has swaflowed lying licavy on his chest; or 
ho tumbles asleep lu his chair, and so becomes 
a tUbgent cultivator of plethoric disease in all 
its wdi^it fonns. 

There is another noteworthy effect of our late 
iKmrs. Our evenings are so bhorteued that wc 
do not think it worth while to undcitako any 
ovTuing occupation or engage in any evening 
atmisoment. No donbl the theatres suffer by 
this to a considerable extent, and it is even | 
])OssiWc that the general doeliiic in dramatic | 
matters may Iiave been brought about by this ! 
among other causes ; it being well-nigh impos- 
sible to get together an jiudience of ciilight* 
oned people, ready to devote a whole cveidng 
to the consideration of a carefully elaborated 
work of art? Aftcn* a modern diilncr it is too j 
late to tliink of going to the play. It is hardly 
worth while to take a hand at whist, or to play 
a game at billiards. Yet these are good things 
to do; theykeOp a man awake, they give him 
occupation, lay hold of bis attention, and compel 
him to think of something wiiich is not really 
impori^ant — all highly desirable obicjcts \o ac- 
complish, aiid especially when bedtime draw's 
iie£»r; that season of (xmipelled inaction when 
the mind sliould have some unimportant matter^^ 
upon, since he who comjcnis himself at 
that time with his business, twisting and turn- 
ing it in busy impotence^ wears himseJi out, mind 
mid body, to no purpose. * 

So much for the late dinners, regarded froni 
a sanitary point of view'. Looking at them in 


a peemiaxy find 

expensive m weM. JExeep* in bonseliolds wdiere 

montgris n® proviim 

dinner daily is a veiy smoife; odd^ the 

expenses of boti8ek0€|3ing. ^ 

q^fiired in these days, is a ibmidable^^M It 

is a first dinner, and ids well 

as expenditure. It must not dnsE with the 

second dinner. The two must be composed, 

each with an eye to the other. Hard wdrk this 

for whoever does the housekeeping. Hard work 

especially, >vheii you have a bouso full of visitors 

to provide for. 

But there axe other tilings connected with 
the habits of the time, which probably have evmi 
a larger share in generating the functional de- 
rangeruents wliich are so much complained of 
just now. Burely it is not too much to say that 
tlic two conditions of hiffying and waiting mhj 
have their share iii«throwing our nervous ma- 
chinery out of gear. 

Consider for a moment the harassment wliich 
belongs to railway travelling at home or abroad. 
To begin with, a punctuality which is a thing of 
half seconcls^is indispensable. Xou cannot hail 
a tniiii wliich has ju«>t started, as you could a 
coach. You cannot nni after it, or overtake it 
in a swifter vekiele. A difference in clocks, a 
block-upiu t lic City, a slijipcry roadway in winter, 
4 refractory or incomjietent cab-horse — and you 
arc lost, lou sit on thorns ; you refer to yoiu* 
Avatch incessantly; you compare the imblic 
clocks that lie along your line of route; your 
heart is in yonr mouth every time that a 
rickford or a Chaplain and Horne gei/S in your 
way. You are on tenter-hooks, sanguine for a 
moment, thou desperate. Y'ou gjillop up to the 
terminus — ^tluj doors arc just closing— porter 
mshes at you, tears you out of your cab, flings 
himself upon your luggage — ^w^at are you to 
give the driver ? no change — -you are whirled to 
tlKi^tieket-oliice, more diflicultics about change — 
yon have things to carry, your hands are full — 
there arcwdiistlings, scrcamings, bc/Us— where is 
the luggage ? who Icnows P— a door bangs, and 
you are off. W^hat sort of work for the nerves 
Is this ! And it follows a morning spent in 
hurrying hither and thither, in order tlxat you 
may be able < o»gei off on your joum(5y at all 

Or, perhaps,'; when at last jm)u drh’^e up to 
those tenninus d<>;=^8, you find that all your 
hiinying has been in vain, and that they arc 
closed. Behold now you find yourself involved 
in that other necessity which belongs to ou^ 
presont-day life, the necessity of waiting. 
Waiting and hurrying go togcfclier. You have 
to wait two hours now for a.trairi. liow valuable 
would an eighth of that time have been a little 
while since. * N ow you have nothii^ to do. , You 
kick your heels, you loiter^ you read the: backs 
of tlxe books on the stall, you try ;to understand 
the principle of the locomotive, you are unable 
to ao it. Yc5h reflect that this spate time 
wMd Imve been invaluable to you xit the other 
end of your journey. You consult and rc-consult 
time-tables, and bold confereimes w%h iron- 
witted porters.* You fret and fume, and make 
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AUi THi year itoima 
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W© are not diresilirli^ d^4Sl ; ^ 

In perfumed ettit>8 of 
Wbei|i summer 
And #de fbe 
Wo cm n^ for tW 
That dresU ki vesture green, 

For wo are winter fays 
Wliq,lov© tUo ftrozen scene. 

We live in ky homes 
Whef:^ bulbs and fibres grow ; 

Tea, we are winter gnomes, 

The genii of the snow. 

So Nature hear our prayer, 

The prayer of sprites who love 
The spotless drift so fair, 

<» Borri in the heavens above.” 

Floating, drifting, never ending, 

In the dark and sullen sky ; 

Falling, floating, soft descending, 

On the earth so tranquilly. 

To this replied a voice, in ,vliisper low : 

Twas like the murmuring where waters flow, 

** Speak, fairies, speak, and mine the task shall bo, 
To grant the boon you seek, all willingly.” 

IV. 

“ Thanks, Nature, thanks, w'e ask of theo 
Memento of our darling snow, 

Before that dreadful time shall be — 

And come it must, we know — 

When that the glowing days shall bring 
Vertumnus and the sun, 

To change the drift to gurgHng spring, 

And bid its waters run ; 

We ask some token ere the dress 
Bdov’d by every fay, 

That cherished us in loneliness, 

Be rudely torn away. 

For we must wait the circling year 
Before it comes again. 

So bounteous Nature hear our prayer, 

And ere the lovely frozen rain 
Shall vanish quite, and winter go, 

Oh leave some record of the snow.” 
Floating, drifting, soft descending, 

Prom its sources up on high ; 

• Falling, floating, strangely blending 
With the dull and leaden sky. 

They ceased ; then once again there fell 
A voice which like a perfume filled the dell. 

So mystic in its tones, it floated round 
As gently as^the snow, in flakes of sound, 

Yet clcar.^s Nature’s whispers ever fall 
For those who love her ; dear as madrigal 
From reedy flutes where breesar's lightly play, 

And from the pipes evok©^ strange harmony. 

For those who love her, fragments of a tone, 

Or scent, or sigh, have meaning of their own. 

Thus came, in trembling notes, her answer sweet, 
Which I, in feeblest verse, must fain repeat. i 

V. 

** Oh, fairies of the frozen earth. 

Who know the secrets of my power, 

'Whv' watch, and aid the magic birth 
Of root to tree, of seed to flower, 

I grant thy prayer, and freely give 
A relic of the winter time ; 

Within this very dell shall live 
A lovely chijd^of snow and rime. 


Before the sun shall warmer grow, 

And bid the drowsy TTndlioes leap ^ 

30 fore the rivers dancitig go. 

That late wewi frost hi tranquil sleep : 
Within this fairy dell shall xM 
A snowdrop foom the fronen rain. 

And pale :with maidenly surprise . 

At gift of life, shall pale retrain. 

No colour that can change or fade 
Shall she assume, but like a nun 
With hood of pearly petals made, 

Shell *scape the rude and garish sun. 
Amidst her maiden leaves so grean^ 

Shell sit, and bend her head to hear 
The words which call her winteris queen 
From knightly crocus growing near. 

Sir Yellow Crocus, gay and bold, 

Would win her for his lovely bride, 
Dressed in bis panoply of gold, 

With spears of sharp leaves by his side. 
But soon the sunny days will shine, 

And ice be changed to rippling water, 
Then make, oh elves, the snowdrop thine, 
And love her as adopted daughter ; 

And wipe the tear-drops from her eyes, 

And tell her this sweet hope i» given, 

That though her mother melts and flies 
She’ll come again jn flakes from Heaven i” 
Floating, drifting, soft descending 
From their sources up on high ; 

And their whiteness strangely blending 
With the dull and leaden sky. 


UNDEll THE GUNS OE THE MORRO. 


There used some years ago to be a little 
tobacconist’s shop, somewhere between Rail- 
Mail and Duncaiiuon-street, by the sign of the 
Morro Castle. It was such a little shop, and 
it smelt so strongly of cedar and of the Indian 
vreed, that itself was not unlike a cigar-box. 
Here I used to think a threepenny cigar about 
the greatest luxury in which a young man of 
pleasare could indulge ; but a luxury only 
to be ventured upon at the occurrence of 
solemn festivals, and when the treasures of 
the min^St^of Rotosi, to the extent of a few 
shillings, lay loosq in one’s waistcoat-pocket. 
Tliere were threepenny cigars in those days, and 
they were delicious. 1 am afraid that the 
manufacture has*ccased, or that the threepen- 
nies have lost iheir flavour, for Ensign and 
Lieutenant Dickeysti^^p, of the Guards, aeelarea 
that you cannot get anything fit to smoke under 
ninepence, and that a really tolerable weed” 
will stand you in eighteenpenoe. Prince Fortu- 
natus, they say, gives hali-a-crown apiece for liis 
Havanas. The Morro Castle, however, did a 
very modest but, I believe, remunerative busi- 
ness at from threepence to sixpence. Well do 
I remember di\urtjy old Mr. Alcaehofeido, the 
proprietor of the Morro— always fax the same 
f^veU-huttoned frock-coat, always with the same 
tall shiny hat with the broad tumcd*up brim 
— always puffing^at, apparently, the sa^e stump 
of a choice Londres. It was well worth wliile 
laying out threepence at the Morro Castle ; for, 
in consideration of that modest inyestmefat, yon 
were treated, for at least five minutes, like a 
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peer of tiie r^m. Hr; Alc^hofado 
sdeoted aad, if approved of it, 

eidpped off ilie end in a little psdent maohine, 
ana pre$ent<^ it to a mve bow. You 

proposed to light it ; bat this Mr. Alcachofado 
woWd by no mmm permit. He drew a splint 
from ai»tack in. a japanned stand, kindled it at 
the gaa-Jet, and with another bow handed it to 
yon. If you wished to 0 the heart of Mr. 
Alcachofado wito anguish, and to pass in his eyes 
for a person of the verV worst breeding, yon 
would, when the splint had served your turn, 
cast it on the floor, and trample it under foot. 
I have seen the proprietor of the Morro glare 
at people who did this, as though he would have 
dearly liked to take off his curly-brimmed hat 
and mng it at their heads. Regular customers 
knew well the etiquette of the Morro, which 
was gently to blow out the tiny flame of the 


splint, and place it horizoqJ;ally on the top of 
the fasces in the japanned tin box. Thon^o« 
bowed to Mr. Alcachofado, and Ae bowed in 
return, and, taking a seat, if you liked, on a 
huge cigar chest, you proceeded to smoke 
the calumet of peace. Did I say ttiat for five 
minutes you would be treq,jked like a nobleman P 
You might softly kick your heels, and meditate 
on the transitory nature of earthly things, in 
that snug little shop for nearly half an hour. 
Threepenny cigars lasted fivc-and-twenty minutes 
in those days. Austere personages of aristo- 
cratic mien patronised Mr. Alcachofado. They 


looked like country members, masters in Chan- 
cery, charity commissioners. They looked as 
though they belonged to clubs. They called 
the proprietor Alcatchanything, without the 
Mr, He was gravely courteous to them, but 
not more so than to humbler pat rons. I remem- 
ber that he always took in the second edition 
of the Globe, I nave, in my time, bespoken it, I 
think, not without fear and trenibliiig, from a 
baronet. They were affable creatures, those 
exalted ones, and talked sedate common-pldbes 
about the House, and the crops, and tlic revenue, 
until I used to fancy I had land and beeves 
and a stake in the country. There 'si^as only 
one absolutely haughty cukoifier, who wore a 
spencer and gtuters, and sometimes swore. lie 
smoked a costlier cigar than tlie^ydiiiary race 
of puffers ; and one had to risev from the big 
cigar chest while Mr. Alcagfeofldo, a shining 
bunch of keys in hand, Uko a discreet sacris- 
tan, mdocked this treasure-coffer, and prodiiced 
regalias of price. Yet ewen this haughty man 
in the spencer gave me a bow once wdieu 1 
brushed by him in the lobby of the House, 
where I had been waiting two hours and a 
quarter on anight when Sirfilobert Reel was up, 

in 


scandal one evening — ^it Was Grisi^ benefit — 
whpn a tell young man, with a White eravat and a 
tawny moustache, ordered Mr. Alcachofedo to 
**open him a bottl^of soda, and look 
Those were his very words. There was a com- 
motion ^ among the customers. Soda water I 
Was tliis a tobacconist’s and fancy stationer’s in 
the Clapham-road ? ^As well might vou have 
iwked the beadle of St. Georee’s, Hanover- 
square, for hot whisky-toddy between psalm 
and sermon. Mr. Alcachofado, under the cir- 
cumstances, was calm. He gave the tail young 
desperado one look, to wither 1^, and in slow 
and measured accents, not devoid of a touch of 
sarcasm, replied, ‘‘ I sell neither soda-water, noj 
ginger-beer, nor walking-sticks, nor penny 
valentines, sir.” The customers grimly chuckled 
at this oveiwhelminff rebuke. There was no- 
tliingleft for the tail young man but to with- 
draw; but, as I was nearest the door, I am 
constrained to state that as he lounged out he 
remarked that the old guy,” mefiiiing Mr. Al- 
cachofado, “ seemed doosid crusty.” 

He is gone, this Grandison of the counter and 
till — gone, seemingly, with most other professors 
of the CTande mam^re. The modem tobacconist 
is loud voiced and obtrusive ; proposes to send 
you home a box of the Cabana Kings of which 
you have scarcely tasted one ; and, ere you have 
been in his shop five minutes, gives you a tip 
for the Two lliousand Guineas. Tliis was not 
Mr. Alcachofado’s way of doing business. By- 
the-by, why wasn’t he a sefiorP But he be- 
trayed no symptoms of Iberian extraction ; and 
when, seeing an engraving of the Morro Castle 
itself on one of has cedar boxes, I strove to 
draw him out, and asked him if the picture re- 
sembled the place itself, he replied, ambiguously, 
that he had not risited foreign ports — adding. 


after a moment’s pause, that he did not approve 
of their ways. Wlicnce his l^anish name, then ? 
Wiicneo anybody’s name ? I dealt with a green- 
grocer once wdio had the self-same appcllatiou 


galleiy with an Irish member’s order. The 
haughty man thought he knew me. I felt 
so proud that I had my hair cut the very next 
day, and determined, like Mr. J’^ys, to “ go 
more like myself.” A ^ve comdhny we were 
at Mr. Alcaohpfado’s. Now and then, on Opera 
nights, dandies in evening dress would stroll 
in to smoke a cigarette. There was great 


grocer once who had the self-same appellation 
as the last prime minister of Constantine Palfcc- 
logus. How Mr. Alcachofado had come to 
enter the tobacco business — unless he were a 
retired Custom-house officer — was to me a 
mystoiy. Tlicre was a dim something about 
him that always led you to fancy that before 
he had dealt in cigars, he had been in the 
cliui'ch. ^ • 

The Morro Castle had to me always h fasci- 
nating sound. There were tljree boys at the 
school at Turnham-greeu,%herc I completed my 
education — that is to say, where on the last day 
of my last half” I began to discover that I 
didn’t know anytliing — three ^anish Creole 
beys aU hailing from Havana. They kept very 
close together, and aloof from ilie past of 
the school, and vrrapped themselves up in 
Castilian pride as in a cloak ; indeed, one of them 
subsequently admitted to me, that, on leaving 
Cuba, his papa had given him two epeeial 
cautions ; to beware of the T Estrangeros,” and 
not to show them^‘‘ cnseBar”— 'the Spanish 
tongue. We, too, were rather shy of them at 
first ; for there was a receivq^ traction among 
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tis, that ^1 fomgn k)ys^ lAm. iiioTed to mget, 
stabbed. Very wmM;f ire ohristeued the 
yoimgest Creole,* Bwger; his liftie brother. 
JJodfan ; aaad ^ thira, ^ho was a tall loam lad, 
with ditte^g i8yea, Carvmg-kniie. 1 think a 
good (leal m aeneeme— as could be proved hy | 
the pcaiioe mwnrfcs md the Old Bailey sesaions 
been talked about the “un-English*’ 
imtee of the orime of stabbing. It is not the 
CUBtoiii to^ carry deadly weapons on the person 
in England, for the reason tliat tlie laws for the 
protect ion of life and property are veiy stringent, 
and, as a mk, cfBeiently administered; but 1 
!H>vcr heurd of u drunken spage Englishman 
Mvlio could get hold of a knife in a row, who 
wouldn’t use it ; nor, as regards the softer sex, 
are tlio biting off the nose of an aclversfiiy, and 
the searing of her face ^ith a red-hoi ])oker, 
quite “,un-English” or unjrish practices. 

Our schoolmaster, who was an eccentric in- 
structor, half PestalOKzi, and half Pliilosopher 
Square, had an idea that all Spanish children 
wtnr weaned upon tobacco, and absoluielj i>er- 
miited tlicse three Crcide lads to smoke : oh eon- 1 
dirion, however, tljat they should not light up 
tlicir papelitos mitil niglit-tiine, uhen the other 
boys went to bed. Ilow we us(‘d to envy them, 
us, inarching in Indian file to our dornulories, 
wc could see those favoured ;soungl)ons en- 
rolling their squares of tissue pajier, jircparatoiy 
to a descent inio the playground, and a quiet 
snmkc t The demoralisation among 1 In* | nveuile 
coinmuiuty, caused by this concession to tSjianisli 
customs, was but slight . ( )ne or two of us tried 
suiTcptitious weeds on lialf-lioliday aftenioons ; 
but tne "Widow Jones in Chis nick-lane did not 
keep quite such chouse brands in stock as did 
Mr. Alcaehofado of the Morro Castle; and 
K emesis, iu the shape of intolerable nausea, very 
soon overtook us. It is asloundintr, at fourtceii 
vears of age, bow much agony of Jieart, brain, 
and stomach, can be got out of one pemij J’ick- 
wiek. Pestalozzi Square, Pli. l)r,, very wisely 
refrained from excessive severity on this heiid. 
He made it publicly known that a boy detected 
iu smoking, w^ould not necessarily be eaned, but 
lliat on three alternate days for a week following 
the discovery of his offence, he would be supplied 
at ouc VM. with a clean tobacco-pipe, and half 
an ounce of jirimc shag in lieu of dinner. We 
had v;crf /ew unlicensed smokers after ibis 
anuomicemmxt. 

11 was my singular g^^od fortune, ere 1 loft 
tlie tutekgo of the ^age of Tuniham-grcen, to 
be admitted to the acquaintance, and almost to 
the intimacy, of the three Creoles. I liad somo- 
wlial of a Spanish sounding name and lineage, 
and they deemed me not wholly to belong to the 
“ Kwsi I angeios at all events, tliey 1 t ed 1 o me, 
and told me as much as I hungered and thirsted 
to know about the Morro Castle, For, lotjg 
beforc^I began to deal with Mr. Alcaehofado, I 
had pemdered over a picture of this fortress, Wd- 
mwd as to what its real aspect miglrt be. Bo, 


softly and gratefully as dried mint falls upon pea- 
soup, did the tales of these Jhmnish boys almut 
the rich strange uslaaid of Cuba fall upon my 


willing ear. I aaw it in its golden prime, all 
I suffiar and spice, nmd redolent of wtee-bciries 
and the mm CrSgtmit of e^rs* 1 basked in 
^ the ridh full light of the enn. I saw the 
oaballero gravely padbg on hk Andafcuskn 
jennet ; the lazy negro, pansmg as he cut the 
sugar-Utoe to suck the lusoions tmbhs; the 
setora iii her manUila; the seoffxita with her 
fan. I revelled in a voluptuous dream of the 
torrid clime, Irhere you ato fifteen oranges before 
breakfast, and a plateful of preserved coooa-mtt 
af bre^fest ; where you never failed to take a 
siesta in your hammock during the noontide 
lieats ; where full evening oostume consisted of 
a suit of white linen, a Panama hat, and a guitaa: ; 
and where, with any little circumspection, you 
might win the hundred thousand dollar inrke in 
the lottery. 1 longed to go to Havana, or the 
Havauimh as it was known in our time. Who 
has not so longed to visit strange countries when 
he w^as young, and iUjaginative, and had no 
money? Byrou’h words used to drive us crazy 
to see Sestos, and Abydos, and Athens. An- 
astasius, or the Memoirs of a Greek — why 
do{'s not ^^ome one republish that pearl of 
[)iearoou romance? — mack* us tremble with 
eagerness to see the Faiiat ol‘ Oonstantiriople 
and the Bagnio of Smyrna; and, later in the 
day, Eothen set us wild to catch a gazelle, and 
bathe in the Dead Sea, and read the Quarterly 
Review in the Valley of tlchosliaphat. T cannot 
siy the same for Gil Bias. Unsurpassed as Le 
Sage’s great work is, as a foal of story-telling, it is 
tome singularly deficiont in local colour. The 
Robb<Ts’ Cave might be in Italy or in Enghuul 
in the days of lUibin Hood. Tlie Archbishop of 
Granada might be resident at Barelvcstcr 
I know Doctor Sangrado. lie livc'S in Blooms- 
buiy. Kow Don Quixote, on the contrary, ola 
su ajo, is odorous of the real Spanish Gaelic 
from the first to Ihc last page. But Don 
Qi^ixote is not a lx>ys’ book, VAhatever you may 
say. It is a book for men. 

Well, the groat whirling toe-totum oflife spun 
round, gud one dayit fell, spent, alliwaH a sik) 1 on 
the map marked United States of America.” I 
packed up my bundle, and cnissed the Atlantic ; 
out with no more idea of visiting Havana than 1 
have, at this*prescnt writing, of going to Grim 
Tartary. 1 spn not ashamed to confess that I 
had blit a very disii,iioti()ii indeed respecting the 
topograi)liieal relation in xvhioh IScw York stood 
towards tbo Island of Cuba. I think there 
mubt have been sojnething wrong in the manner 
they taught boys geography in our time. It 
was too sectional; yon were made to swallow 
Mercator’s projection in isolated scraps of 
puzzles ; and if yoief eye w^andered towmus the 
Gulf of Me:s«ico when it should have been mterrt 
on the Bay of Eundy, they boxed vour ears. 
We used to lean) all about the West Indies, and 
W’^ilberforce, and Clarkson, and GranviRe Sharpe, 
but no stroi^s Vas laid on the foot that Culia, and 
8t* Domingo, and St. Thomas, likcivisc 
W<^st India Islands, and they were never men- 
tioned in connexion with North America, I 
think Admiral Christopher Columbus, or the 
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the mibjeet, mi to tte 4ay it ia to tne ineom- 
p^diietfsible ^y the pumge from Saifax to 
Ifemmda sheuS ib© suoh a short a»d easy one 
yoo fxlight to go TOimd the Cape, Siorely, to the 
Indies. 

Round again ifent the tec-totum, and the tip 
of it? tiny staff pointed to the Southern Atkiitic. 

Havana” mm inscribed on the uppermost 
facet. Again I packed my btiudles, and, taking 
passage in a United States mail steamer, sped 
past Gharleston, the which hiekicss city Oeneral 
GiUmore was then actively engaged in warming 
with Greek fire, and which Korthem preachers 
were cheerfully and charitably comparing every 
Sunday to Soaom and GonAorrah. Outlie third* 
day we were dose on the Gulf Stream, and the 
usual feat of parlour or rather gangway magic 
was performed by a boatswain’s mate, wlio 
lowered a bucket of water over the side, and 
bade us -plunge our hands it. If was cold as 
ice. Tweniy minutes afterwards he lowered the 
buokei- again, drew up more water, and bade us i 
dip. We did, fuid the water wjis tepid, almost 
warn. Thcare was an increase of thirty degrees in 
tcnipefature, and we were in that stream which 
jui irate iVmirican politician once threatened to 
dam up and divert Ixom the shon^s of England, 
thus leaving us out iu the cold,” and freezing 

t erfidious Albion to the glacial mean of Spitz- 
prgen. 

Tlircetimes — I donol understand the mysteries 
of navig»tion~wc crossed the Gulf Stream. 
‘We skirted the coa.st of Florida so closely that 
we ccmld see the pines that made a grim horizon 
to that swampy shore — so closely, tliat you 
might idmost fancy you could see Recession iu 
arms shaking its lists at the stars and str^es 
\ve carried. All this country yvas at the time to 
which 1 refer a land tabooed and accursed in 
Northern eyes. It was the coast of a rebtdlious 
state. Below St. Augustines, half way between 
that and £ey West, we saw tire coraf reefs and 
the Everglades, Goral reefs, I. may observe, 
do not make so pretty a show coast of 

Florida as the material does, in the form of 
braoelots and earrings, intlit8i^wellets’wiudow.s 
iu Coekspux*steeet. In fact, a prudent ship- 
master keeps as far away from the coral reefs 
as he possibly can. 

We should also have sighted Cape Florida 
Eight and Carysfort Light; but the Con- 
federates haviW carcMy put the lights out, 
to fevour blockade^rttnuiisg and perplex their 
enemies as frr>as they could, i# was rather 
ticklish navigation after sunset. However, it 
is Imt a few daya^ voyage from New York to 


fieuttled by the Kearsage off Gherbouig^ 
iudulgied in dire forebodings that withm two 
hours the ateameris chronometerfi woiilfl be 


Ciiba. mtd . we had a tight ship and great 
ooufiaence in our Ocd^onally, when 

thelook-orffc man signalled a aail/there was a 
slight exhibition of neryomess among the 
passengers. The loyal immediately •assunmd 
ilie stranger to be the Alabama— not vet 


carried off to some port in the Wldte Sea or 
the Indian Archipelago, thence to find their 
way to their destination as best they could. 
The disloyal, of whom I am afri^ we had a 
considerable proportion among our passengers, 
generally jumped at the conclusion that the 
speck on the horizon, momentarily growing 
larger, was a Yankee gunboat specially detaehecl 
from the blockading squadron to overhaul us. 
What sudden declarations thei%were of whoie 
liog” Union sentiments !— what divings into 
state-rooms, there presumably to make such 
little matters as revolvers, Confederate com- 
missions, and rebel mail-bags, snug ! The 
captain was a discreet man, Union to the back- 
bone, but not inveterate against the opposite 
party. "We had one passenger on board w4o, 
for all the privacy in which he kept, and tlio 
very large cloak m which he wrapped hiinsell', 
was unmistakably, inside and out, Southcj'ii 
Greyback and Seasli. To this gentleman iu 
})olitical difficulties I heard our worthy captain 
remark one morning, '^My Christian friend, 
rjl tell yon what it- is. As soon as we get 
inside the Morro I should advise you to clear 
out of one of the starboard ports, iuul never stop 
running till we.’ve got steam up again. TJie 
smell of Uncle Sam’s mail-bagvS ain’t good for 
you. It ain’t indeed.” The which, I take it, 
was very sensible, and at the same tiiiui very 
kind-liearted counsel. 

All^ this time, while we were eating and 
drinking, and kmnging and smoking, and dawd- 
ling over books and newspapers, and card- 
playing, and listening to the gi'and pianoforte iu 
the saloon, which was exempbinly punished at 
least a dozen times a day by Am, Colonel 
Spunkic and Miss Alexaiulra MeStinger, la(iy 
passengers — and pretending that the time hung 
heavily on our hands, when, to tell the truth, 
sluggards us we were, Ave revelled in our lazi- 
iie.ss — ^thcre was going on all around us, and to 
a certain extent in our very selves, a curiously 
phenomiurd process called Transformat ion. You 
have read poor Hawthorn’s delicious book ; van 
liave read Faust, with an English crih^ ygn lutve 
seen Luca-s Cranach’s Jlicture of the Fontaine 
de Jouvence in the Berlin gallery ? Well, we 
and our surroundings half become transformed. 
1 had left New York in the? middle of January, 
and ill the rigidest throes of a Nortkora W' inter. 
The snow lay thick in the streets. They were 
skat-irtjg on the lake in the central Fark. There 
were nLidni<^iit sleighing-pailaejS on the Bloom- 
ingdale-road. The^ steamers on the North 
river had frozmi fringes on the water-lines of 
their timbers, like the callous raggeduess thrown 


oul from tlio ends of a fracturedoone ; and you 
could sec the very shapesr of the feny-bolits’ 
hiils cut out ill the g[inckly par'ting ice that 
pthered about the landmg-pla'ce. I had left Pier 
No, Seveiily-sevon, bottWtof I forget which 
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iitreet, swathed m 

mg toough all lay I, heaped moua- 

tarns of exfa^eotis cptodets that 

night. It vm n<A oold next day. On 

the ttod it was posmvely mfld. On the fourth 
takW ante-breakfisist walk on deck, 
I astonishment that 1 was clad 

in a ft® tlm very thinnest nankeen, and 

that 1 a very broad-brimmed straw hat. 

, Nankeen dliite linen, or thin blue flannel, were 
the only wear among my fellow-passengers, and 
&e lames had become positive zephyrs. Tlie 
smallest children on board testified very con- 
clusively indeed, as to the weather having become 
.warmer, by removing tlieir apparel altogether, 
unless restrained by parents or nnrses ; and 
then I remembered that I had kicked off all 
the bedclothes during the night, and had 
had troubled dreams bearing on iced cider- 
cup. We had all become.trausformed. Where 
yesterday was a fire-shovel, to-day was a fan. We 
looked no more on a giey angiy wintry ocean, 
but on a smmer sea. It seemed ten years ago 
since there had been any winter ; and yet it was 
onty the day before yesterday. 

' For four-and-twenty hours did we sigh and 
swelter, and complain of the intolerable heat, and 
yet think it the most delightful thing in the 
world. We^ dined at four o^clock, iis usual ; but 
the purser, if he contracted for our meals, must 
have made rather a good thing of our repast 
that day. The first course was scarcely over, 
before seven-eighths of the diners rushed on deck 
to see the highlands of Cuba. Yonder, rather 
blue and indistinct as yet, was the Pan of 
Matanzas. That day we dined no more ; but, 
there being a bai' on deck, forward, with a New 
England bar-keeper of many virtues and accom- ; 
plishments in his profession, many cheerful 
spirits adjourned to liis little caboose, and, with | 
steadfast and smiling conviviality of countenance, 
did liquor up on Bourbon and old liye, till the 
Pan ot Matanzas, to which we had come so close 
that it was clearly visible to the naked eye, must 
have been, to the oonvivialists, more indistinct 
than ever. ^ 

Wc were yet fifty miles from Havana; but 

: by the help of strong opera-glasses, and lively 
conversation, and a glorious tropical sunset, they 
were the shortest two and a half score miles I 
ever knew„by land or sea. Coasting along the 
northern shore of Oubarfroin Matan ziis wes tu’^ard, 
by high hills and white Jiouses wliich, without 
any intervening bead or sand, came right dovrn 
to the wateris edge, like the castle-crowned vine- 
hills of the Rhine, we sighted, just before sun- 
dou7i, the Morro Castle itself: 'a great mass of 
dun-coloured rock, and tqwer, and battf emeut, 
and steep, of which the various parts seem to 
have grown into one another, like a rocky con- 
vent of the Sagra di San Michelo, so that you 
could scarcely tell which was castle and whifti 
crag. Prom its summit floats tke flag of‘thc 
Most Catholic Queen, blood-red and gold ; and 
in front, arid in the sea, like a tall grenadiei on 
guard, stands the Morro Lighthouse. No Con- 
feds have put out. We pass between the 


Morro and a promontoiy called the Punta, and 
can see a hafboti^, forested with m and a 
city aU glancing and twinkling with light. We 
revel in thoughis of landing, of abandoning our 
keys to a oonmussionaire, arid living the ex- 
amination of our luggage untd morrow 
morning; of rushing to an hotel j of bathing, 
and supping, and going to the Taoon Theatre, 
or eating ices at La l5ominica, after the band 
has done Inlaying on the Plaza di Bless 

you, we know all about Havaria by this time. I 
seem to havt5 been familiar with the place for 
years. Did not Dagger and Bodkin and eke 
Carving-knife, tell me all about itP But the 
Captaiu of the Port of San Cristobal de la 
Haoana is a great man — a very great man, under 
correction of the Capitan-General Dulce, be it 
spoken— and his laws are stringent. The sun- 
set gun has been fired; the last notes of the 
warnmg trumpets have died away from the ram- 
parts. We are just permitted to smuggle into 
the outer harbour; but there is no landiiig for 
us until six a.m., and under the guns of the 
Morro we are bound to remain all night. A 
very few y^rs ago, even this privilege would not 
have been granted ii,s, and wc shotud have been 
forced to turn our heads seaward, and anchor in 
tlic roads. 

It was tantalLsing, certainly; but still it was 
exceedingly pleasant, and no one felt inclined to 
grumble. It was something, at least, to know 
that the huge engines were at rest, and tliat we 
should hear their chunang and grinding, their 
panthig and trembling, no more, until, like poor 
Jack in Dibdin's song, we ‘‘went to sea again.*^ 
So all the call was for coffee and cigars ; and we 
idled about the deck, and speculated on what 
might be going ou in the innumerable tenements 
in wliich the lights, now dim, now bright, were 
shining. Then out came the moon, like a great 
phantom of greenish white, and spread her anus 
right over the city of Havana. We could make 
oul the hoary towers of the cathedral, and ilie 
cliurch where is tlic tomb of Cukistoper Co- 
LOMBf)^ ; we could see the long slanting shadows 
cast by the beetling guns of the Morro on the 
rubbled walls. * Boats came and went on the 
glassy waters of the harbour. There were lights 
in tbe port-hples of the ships too. What was 
going on thejv^, I wonder? Skipper drinking 
cold rum-and-Vedsi;, Pu*st officer pmying a quiet 
rubber with the surgeon, the supercai^go, and 
dummy. Purser making up Ifls accoimts ; fore- 
mast men drinking sweetheai’ts and wives, in the 
round-house. Everybody glad that the voyage 
is over, save, perhaps, that poor Northern lady 
in the captain's state-room, propped up with 
pillows, affectionately tended by that little band 
of Sisters c-f Charity who are going to New 
Orleans, and who is dying of coiisumption. 
Even she^ perchance, is grateJful that the testless 
engines no longer moan and labour, and that to- 
morrow she May land, and die in peace* 

A8 "gooa nights" and bueuaa nOches" cross 
each other in the harbour, you l^egin to wish you 
could find a friend to take a second in “All's 
well." For the waning moon now deserts you. 



tte horse is cogent (Stee eaSx^ sec km 

it might be urged oil 

cow, the (tonkeji l&ef; elephant 

Perhoph not so odgej|j^ 
animat to ' nr otfor, man Mas made a 

pet "of turn, more he is petted and the 

less he the better he is, treated. 

Whenhn hard in lii& native country, or 
in any bf those countries where he is employed 
aSr a'beS^tof burden, be ffets nothing but his 
food and water ; but when he becomes an ornar 
mi^atal animai, with nothing to do, he is treated 
to apples, oranges, and biscuits. It is the way 
of me world. The usehsss classes are alwj^ 
Jhe most pampered. I don’t know about me 
cmeL Ibelicv^o lie does not care about apples, ! 
oranges, and biscuits ; but still there may be 
somewiing which he does care about. How do 
we know that he is not passionately fond of 
pine-apples, and a drop of soine<;hing” in his 
water r i; 

We do not take much pains to consult 
the tastes of our best friends. The fawn- 
ing sycophantic favourite always gets the best 
of it. The horse says : Look at the dog, 
the cat, the canary, and the parrot, and compare ; 
their condition alidjprivileges with those ot the | 
working brutes.” Let us look at them. I will 
take the instance of my dog Tiny. I will not 
call him a pampered menial, but a bloated aris- 
tocrat. Ho is an idle dog, utterly useless; 
never does anything but mischief, never hunted 
anything in his life but some defenceless 
chickens, never caught anytliing but the dis- 
temper, never barks at strangers except in the 
daytime. Yet 1 lavish every sort of kindness 
upon this dog as if he were the most usefid 
creature in my establislimcnt. He is present at 
every meal, and gets tit-bits at every cliair ; he 
has cliicken-bones afterwards on a china plate ; 
he is washed and combed ; he is petted, and 
made much of ; he is allowed to lie on the best 
cueliions and the daintiest rugs ; he is taken out 
for walks and into socicly, where, with im- 
punity, he generally misbehaves himself in one 
way or other. Look at tlio luxuries which that i 
dog enjoys. He has butter to his bread, lumps 
of sugar, tea imd cake with it, wine of Oporto — 
he acQurred the taste during his indisposition, 

' and it has grown upon him, so that he makes a 
beast (nOfr a human being) of himself whenever 
he getSTtne * chance; In one respect that dog 
is more fortuimto than his master. He goes 
into the very highes.^ s<5cicty, and is received 
there with open arms. I have s(xm him con- 
fabulating .with a duke’s dog on terms of the 
closest familiarity, when I, bis master, dared not 
go up and speak te the duke. ^ 

Thp, agam, there is my canary-bird. Not 
only is it a regulation of the establishment that 
he shall have fresh seed and water every mom- 
iiigi but he has lumps of sugar and dainty bite 
of green meat thrpst between the bars of- his 
His house is swept out every day, and 
his floor (mrefuh^ sanded; if he ahows the 
sKgW:e6t symptoms of indisposition, his drink is 
medibirifiiKf xmprgguated with safeem or the 


oxide of : iron. « He is a pH’viloged person, and 
he knows it ; he; flies down . upohAhe breakfast- 
table: and helps hit^^ and, turning up his 
beak at crumbs, .sMow^ a; papered prefetenpe 
for sugary And wliat rettro does, he make for 
all tins P Sings morning, nooi^, and night,, 
until Ms master is almc^t 'deatoed with Ms 
noise; ^ 

The Gat. Petted imd pampered too... His 
partiality for ^ fish is indulged on every con- 
venient occasion. Too idle to cateh mice, the 
mice are caught for him, and he makes an easy 
prey of them as they run out of the mouth of 
the trap; He takes his sport like a bloated 
aristocrat as he is ; has Ms gam.e driven up by 
beaters to Ms very feet, in a battue. Every 
ni^t that c>at goes out upon the spree and 
comes home He&ven knows at what hour in the 
morning! 

My naif-dozen of bantams have everything 
their own way. I have given over the garden 
to them. They are lords and ladies of an they 
survey therC. I cannot have flowers* I cannot 
liave vegetables* To humour my bantams, I, 
must have , nothing but gravel, worms, and in- 
sects, If I do not go down every morning and 
feed them upon ih^ very best shelled wheat, 
they march into lie house and peck at my legs* 
When the snow came on the other day, they 
left their house, as not being comfortable 
enough for thcui, and insisted upon roosting on 
the backs of my best mahogany chairs, in the 
dining-room. I^he noise they make wdien any 
female member of the comrmmily lays a ridicu- 
lous egg, is dreadful. If I go out and betti 
them they ovJy make more noise ; and the mo- 
ment my'back is turned, the cocks all set up 
crowdng in token that they ha^^e got the best of 
me. They arc Ihe ai*tfullcst cocks and kens I 
ever knew. They are aware that I am flattered 
by tlieir flying up on the window-sill and rap- 
ping with their beaks on the glass to call my 
atteuitipn when I am busy writing, and they do 
it on all occasions, their jewurd being some 
chopped meat — th(‘y have no objection to tlnir 
own species — or a liandiul of canaiy-seed, which 
they consider a-' dainty. I even indulge those 
fowls with blaek-bcetlcs, which I take much 
trouble to catch for them with elaborate snaiK^s 
in ihe back kitchen. What thought and cruel 
mgenuity do t exercise on behalf of those ban- 
tams ! 1 pour double stout into a deep; 
basin, 1 place the basin in Ihe back^ kitchen. 1 
fix a little wooden ladder to tfie side of the 
earthenware wall, and then I enshroud the back 
kitchen in Cimmerian darkness, /The beetles, 
lurking in their holes, smell the double stout 
(which they instinctively know to bo Barclay »d 
Perkins’s best), creep cautiously oiit, asmd the 
ladders, ana roacliing the giddy top of the * 
make a false step, and fail into tibe seductive 
but treacherous abyss. But they ' are not 
drowned; Snpli is tee refined 0 : 061 %“ of man^ 
tlxofc he oulyqmts enough double stot into the 
abyss to tempt his; innocent victims to besotted^ ■ 
ness* IJ^hen they recover from tee stunning 
effects of their lull, tecy think they are in the ; 
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beette* of 

theit ■ ^liey yalioiv^p mtb^ pkntiM cmpsj 
and BWt beetle love ma 

I double ;fS»t=but*(thef cali it wy wme/' 4>f couri^), 
and ifeuA tt iriJt k But aa^tful mi 

cmei man ffWaars ktli© uiorumg letting inilie 
refiective Hgbi/c^ 

that they have, been decei?eA They csry ** Ha ! 
betrayed t'' and ntafee a tu»h to scramble up the 
wall, but are so drunk that they all tumble 
down again. And their &itc is to be* eaten 
alive ^nd in a state of intoxication by those 
bloated bantams ! Never did Roman emperor 
enjoy such wild, ruthless, .extravagant, luxurious 
saturualia as those fowls. 

All this time my horse is in his stable, my 
cow is in her shed, leading the dullest and most 
monotonous of lives, getting no luxuries, seeing 
no pleasui^e, but toiling or yielding day aiter 
day for bare food. I don’t think 1 have visited 
my horse in his stable (to that he is com- 
iEbrtable) half a dozen tunes in as many years. 
I don’t remember treating him to any luxury, 
except a few handfuls of clover, and 1 did not 
let him have mudi of tliat, for fe4>.r that he 
should be ** blown,” wliich would, of course, 
have imfltted him for dragj^ng me about town. 
Whether the groom, gives him sufficient food or 
not, whether he has water when he requires it, 
or if he is vrhipped or beaten when he is natu- 
rally restive or uneasy, I do not know, and 1 
never care to hiqidrc. It is enough for me 
that he is at the door when I want him to do 
my work. Yejt I am not insensible to his claims 
upon my consideration. 1 never over-drive him ; 
I am careful not to keep him standing in the 
wet or the cold ; 1 never use the whip to liini, 
except in tk gentlest manner. Indeed, in this 
respdet, 1 am excjcedingly tender-hearted. I 
cannot bear to s(je a horse beaten, and would 
rather mi,ss a train or an appoiutmeut iiny day 
than that my horse— were it a cab hack tlmt 1 
had never seen kfore — should be urged along 
with blows. With all this consideration for the 
animal, I give him ovcjr to the tender mercies of 
a groom, and in the hours when he shc^ild be 
well fed and carefully tended, i leave him to 
his fate. Yet I believe that a horse can appre- 
ciate attentions from Ids master, that he likes to 
be patted, and spoken to with kinf words ; that 
*it is a pleasure to him to receive ffood from his 
master’s hsarid ; tbat he. conaWSs a biscuit or a 
bit of bread a great treat. But these attentions 
are lavished upon those unproductive animals, 
the dog, the cat, and the pet bird. The hard- 
working horac, like the hard-working man, gets 
none of them. 

The mB(t of tliat graoiou| animal the cow is 
even ittore pitiable. It a crviliscd people yrere 
to kpse into tho the cow 

woxda certaWy k chief goddess. TlTuit 
a fountain of bkusing is a cow. She is the 
mother of beef, the source of butty, the original 
cause of cheese-^to say nothing oi Isom spoons, 
hair combs, and upper Jeathers. A gende, 
mnkble, eve^yy^g create, who ha4 no joy 
in her mmily affaks which she; does not share 


with man., We rob her of her children that wo 
may rob .her of her milk, and W0 oiily caspe for 
Imr that the robbery may be perpetuated; How 
little do we Londoiiers think of these p2^dat, 
devoted aidinals*-*-'t<ji which we owe so many 
necessaries and comforts--tied up by the 
in close, fonl, stiving sheds, feeding upon har<t 
dry fooi and never seeing the green fields, or 
breathing pure comtry air, from one year’s end 
to another ! How little do their o^pners iliink 
of them, or care for them, until some epidemic 
disease appears among them! Then, and not 
till then, is our solicitude awakened — ^not, how- 
ever, for the ill-used, long-sufferingcow, but for 
our own selfish selves* 

Perhaps if wc were to pet our useful, hard-* 
working animals more, we should be more 
wortliy of the name/)f a humane people, and 
find it both to our credit and our advantage. 

HEAL BRIGANDS. 

The poetic brigand of noble impulses and 
elevated intellect, who has been driven to a 
lawless life by the oppression of man, and who 
is merely a hero turned the wrong side out — 

I that mysterious and glorious creature who sits 
I on a rock talking to himself, and apostrophising 
the moon, bis mother, and the distant shcep- 
bells below, while confiding Medora or devoted 
Gulnare watches for his coining or w'aits on bis 
moods — that courtly gentleman of the greeu- 
W’ood, wlio is brave to his foes, generoas to the 
vanquished, and chivalrous to woman, is doubt- 
less a very fascinating personage, especially to 
the young ; but the real brigand, seen as he is, 
and not through the softening haze of romance, 
is a different creature. A greedy truculent 
half-starved coward, whose life is one of per- 
petual fear, who sliivers with terror if the 
troops be within hail, and whose greatest ex- 
ploits are performed by overwhelming num- 
bers against defenceless pa.ssers-by — a mean 
thief stealing slih’ts and stockings, and bits of 
stale bread from a helpless captive — a savage, 
now gorging himself with meat, and now faint- 
ing for Wiuit of food — ^inexpressibly dirty and 
shabby — brutal to the woman wlio has tem- 
porarily united herself to him — altei’nat(‘ly 
the tyrant and the victim, the extortioner 
and the prey of the peasant — the.bai^it, as 
Mk. Moens* found and has described lam, is 
about as repulsive a rjjffian as one would wish 
not to sec anywhere; the* brigand of romance 
and reality having no more resemblance to eadi 
other than Voltaire’s Huron has to the stamp- 
ing grunting rascal who quails before a *^medi- 
ciiie-matx” with a bladder rattle, but who takes 
the scalp of a fallen enemy as his vex’sitn of 
‘'Who’s afraid?” . ^ 

There never was a book which took all the 
romance out of a tiling more completely than 
this* dashing and nnaffecsfced narrative of tiie 
English travelfer who weht< down to Pmstum, 

■■ " "" ■-r-i,, r, O'. , — 

* English 'rmvellent and Italian Bandite. By 
W.J. C. Mseaa. 
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aaid feH among <Me:v^es by tbb my. From 
the llfst page to liie tte not a 
single trait of beroisin to tlie prosaic 

brutality of tiie meo. Hotbing but hard- 
ship, aelfidtoesa, and leaf. Like the savage, 
whose mode' of iiviug he affects, the brigand’s 
whole etmh^oce is one of suspicion and terror. 
Be is afraid of every thing — of sickness, of death, 
of thte peasants, of the soldiers, of his kins- 
folk, of bis wife. At every turn some pc:^, 
b^ond the usual peril of human life, meets lum 
face to face ; and familiarity, far from producing 
contempt of danger, only serves to sharpen his 
facidties in the perception of it, and to keep his 
^fears for ^ ever alive. Even in the ordinary 
danger of their trade they are cowards. When 
the soldiers were once close to some of them, 
^^Pavoni^B teeth were all chattering, and he 
was as white as a sheet ; Scope was the same, 
and lying on the ground; and Antonio was 
in such a state of ^ fear and shaking, that 
he kept striking his gun against the rocky sides 
of the cave, and making a great noise, to the 
dismay of all. I sat down on a stone, and, to 
reassure them, said, * Coura^, courage ; cat a 
Kttle and, to set the example, took some bread 
mid meat out of my pocket, and began eating 
it. My doing so^ enraged them to a great ex- 
tent, and they said, ‘ What a fool you are to 
begin to eat when you will be dead in two 
minutes 

Indeed, the self-possession of this English- 
man, and his contempt of death and danger, 
stand out at all times in startling contrast to 
' their incessant fear ; and this, together with his 
quickness of obseivation, his power of enduring 
fatigue, his cool good temper, and his “ clever- 
ness” of hand and eye, gave him a certain hold 
on their esteem and rough good-fellowship, which 

E robably saved him from many a torture. For 
e was not ill treated on the whole. The band 
itself fared ill. Hunted by the soldiers into 
a stiunge country where they were not sure of 
the peasantry, by whose connivance alone they 
exist ; without shelter at all times ; often without 
food ; living like wild beasts driven from lair to 
loir, they had but a bad time of it. Except in 
the thievings and ill humour of two worthies, 
Pepino and Scope, the Englishman shared the | 
fortunes of the re^ pretty equally. There was I 
always great difference of state which could 
not Wgoiover — that he was a prisoner, and 
had to be hatched and guarded, and hidden I 
out of sight (which ras ‘not always easy, seebff i 
that he was the tallest of the band, and towered 
a head aud shoulders above any of them), while 
they were “companions,” witli gtais, money, 
wives, and a certain amount of freedom,^ always i 
stopping short of the liberty to escape, or to 
betray tliedr comrades. j 

The five hrigandemB^ with their short cut j 
hair, and dressed like the men, looked so like | 
boys, that it was som6 time before Mr. Moens 
found out they were women. They were not a 
fascinating q of womanhood, thopgh 
noifbeibloodthira^ creatures they ate often de- 
picted f being jij§t a group of strong-ilimbed 


active eoarse^minded young women, able to 
bear an immense amount of privation and 
fatigue, but in no way remarkable for devotion, 
heroism, melanoholj, or any other form of tragic 
sentiment. One girl though> poor Concetta, the 
chattel of Cioco Gkuange, showed iunnense 
courage and a kind of lUd Indian stolidity of 
endurance, when her am was bioken by an 
accidental sliot from one of the band. Slie bore 
the pain without flinching, not uttering a 
sound *of complaint, but merdy clenching ner 
teeth together, hissing through them when 
they were dressing her wound with a pair of 
scissors. And even when gangrene set in, and 
she was compelled to come down into the plains 
and give herself up to the authorities, and her 
arm was amputated, “ she had so much nerve that 
she refined chloroform, and neither groaned nor 
complained. The only sign she give of suffer- 
ing w^as clenching her teeth. When the sur- 
geons left her, dib said, ^‘Eemember, I had 
eighteen napoleons about me when I came here ; 
I must have them again when I am well.’ ” 

Two of the five women belonging to Mango’s 
band carried guns, the other tibree revolvers. 
Their chief oflice seemed to be, to mend rent 
clothing, and to hein batches of new handker- 
chiefs, when they could get them — a gaily 
coloured handkeroluef being the brigand’s gala 
dress ; but for all womanly work of cooking, 
washing, baking, or the like, they were abso- 
lutely useless. The men were generally both 
butchers and cooks, when they managed to 
either steal or buy a slicep or a goat, while 
the peasauts do all the rest — and at a rather 
larger profit than they could get by dealing with 
honester folk. 

“ All the time I w^'as in their hands,” says Mr. 
Moens, “ 1 used to inquire the prices of various 
articles of food in the towms, and got a very 
accurate idea of what the brigands paid for 
them ; a pezzo, their term for a ducat, equal to 
tberee shillings and fourpence, was the peasants* 
ordinary price for a loaf weighing two rotoli 
(cqu£d to about three and a half pounds English) ; 
this co'its from threepence to sixpence in the 
towns, accordiijg to whether it was made of 
rye, maize, or wheat, but it made no difference 
in the price paid by the brigands. A coarse 
cotton shirt (i>st them two and a half ducats, 
or eight shiBiisnjp and fourpence ; and washing 
one, a ducat, or^&ree shillings and fourpence; 
each cartridge for a revolver cost the same, 
and evcrytlung else in proportion. From a 
calculation I made when^ witli them, I do not 
think that a band consisting of from twenly4ve 
to thixty men would spend less than four tbpu- 
sand pounds a yejr for absolute necessaries, 
and the rest of their spoils would be lent out 
among their friends in the country at ten per 
cent interest. I recommended thm to try 
Italian five per cent stock, as being safer than 
lending money on personal security. But they 
said they neotrer lost any, and they^ feared the 
stock being confiscated by government.” 

Thus, the peasant is the groat supporter and 
the great gainor by brigandage ; though on the 
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other . hmi it my he »aid that the risk he 
runs bx mxmm on any eorrespondenee with 


the brigan<t» xenaers it af^soluteiy aeoessarv 
that he shoiild be well paid to make it worth 
his whiJe. Indeed, bet?»^een the authorities on 
the ope side, with fine and imprisonment, or 
even dp-th, as the punishment for collusion 
with tfie brigan^^and the brigands on the 
other ; with a vendetta carried out to the last 
extreme should any information be given to 
the authorities, and irreparable damage done to 
standing . crops, to whole villages, and to in- 
dividufi should there be persistent refusal to 
forward supplies-4he poor peasant has a difficult 
time of it. Very waiy walking between his 
Wo hard task-masters is necessary to keep IukS 
place in life. 

Then, the brigands are generally old comrades 
and countrymen ; with numberless small ties of 
feiendship, relationship, and old association 
among the peasants — thenii^lves, for the most 
part, brigands undeveloped. An unlucky thrust 
with the stiletto has made the one, and the 
same cause would make the other ; public 
opinion in the plains and villages not bearing 
hardly on the "companions,’’ but very much 
the reverse ; hi^h payment, «dcfiauce of the law, a 


popular sympathy for any body of men extant, i 

But, wer ali, the uejisaiiis are rcalljr as ! 
criminal as the brigands themselves, for it is | 
from them and the vetturini that these gentlemen 
gain their knowledge of the goings and comings 
of rich travellers — ibreigii and home-bred — cand 
that if there were no such scouts and spies among 
the unsuspected, the career of the re«n criminals 
would soon be brought to a stand-still. Informa- 
tion to begin with, and food to follow — wiih tlie 
reward of enonnous prices for all they do— the 
peasants are the mainstays and supports of 
brigandage, and against them a^thc tap r<jpt 
should the vigilance and the vengeance of govern- 
ment. be directed. 

Mr. Moens says but little concerning the 
presumed political connexioiL between the 
origauds and Rome, and the ex-king. Certainly 
no pari of his ransom, he believes, went either to 
Rome, or to any pari of the provi^ of Salerno, 
He saw it himself paid and ^vributed, each 
man present at the tune of tiyf^pture getting 
his share, and a certain per-centage kept back 
for the general expenses of the baud. But he 
was told by them that Apulia was the bcad- 
quariers of brigandage, and that there they 
had a general named urocco, who they smd was 
in communication with Rome. He asked how 
many men this Orocco hi!d under him, and 
was pswered, " A thousand meif and many 
tjaptoins, as well as sk hundred men in the 
Basilicata.’* They also told him that, in 1861, 
Spauish generals came to lead those fighting 
for Frahets the Second against Vicfbjj^mmaimel, 
and that 6ne of thorn named Borj^ had 
an enormous black beard, winch they said 
he always held in his left band v/im he 


drank milk, 6f which he was vety fond, 
llieir sympathies go decidedly with Bomba, in 
preference to R lie Qalantuorno ; when 

the conversation was becoming dangerim^y 
personal conceminga Mr. Moens’s ears, a,nd 
" his beard with his chin attached,” to turn 
the subject he asked Manzo, the captain, what 
they would do with Victor Emmanuel if they 
caught him ? " They all chuckled at such an 
idea, and Manzo declared that he would have 
ten millions of ducats and iiu Mm. To 
Francis the Second, if they caught him, they 
said they would give a good dinner and then 
release him.” 

One of the most cimous tilings in this accoimt 
is to trace the gradual hardening of the system,* 
and the elimination of all British-bred fastidious- 
ness, as the unfortunate captive became more 
and more familiar \v ith hardsiiip. The day after 
their c^ture, Mr. Aynslcy and Mr. Moens 
were offered a little piece of hard sausage 
called supersato ; but after discussing its diges- 
tible qualities they gave it back, telling the 
brigiinds that it would not agree with them. 
They laughed, and the captain said, " They will 
like it by-aud-by which truly came to pass. 
Mr. Moens never heard the last of tliis. 
It must have seemed strange to men who are 
thankful for a handful of Indian corn daily, 
who rejoice over a tough sheep or a lean 
and scraggy goat, and to whose palates any- 
thing that will keep body and soul together 
comes as acceptable food, if not as dehoious 
luxury. A bit of supersato was a luxury to 
the brigands ; and when tlieir prisoners declined 
it, they felt much as we should feel if a pauper 
declined roast beef and plum-]>udding on tlie 
plea of in digestibility. As time went on, and 
stjirvaiiou became a dfiily com[>anion, nature 
broke up the pretty mosaic w'ork of civilisatiou 
aud the culinary art ; and raw onions, raw 
cabbage, dry hard bread only too dry to be 
mouldy, a bone of half raw meat, prlic, entrf^s, 
and even the rancid grease used for greasing 
their boots, all these things passed the ordeal of 
English taste, and were welcomed as means 
whereby to live. It is strange how quickly 
even the most highly civilised man resolves into 
the savage again when fairly under the haiTow. 

As a rule, Mr. Moens was treated tolerably 
well by the brigands, os has been said; but he 
had two tormentors, Fepiuo and and 

when left under their charge, fared ill enough. 
Manzo was the captaig of the w^iiolc force, and 
was a bandit of somewhat more likeness to the 
popular ideal than the rest. He was handsome, 
fairly good tempered, prompt, aud, in his own 
way, generous ; always kind to his captives 
wlmh Hot half maddened by disappcintoieuts 
respecting the arrival of the money, when^there 
I would be higlily unpleasant scenes, md threats 

ears and head, and the like, which did not 
tenjji to reassure the Englishman; though he 
generally answered, ** As you please,” ana took 
the thing with perfect coOlnesa* Manzo was 
not^ a man to be trifled with, either by his 
prisoners or his mOn. Indeed, frOm his men he 
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'acacted au obedie«<^ thnt left no qtiestion of a 
divided commands : / , ^ 

One day " Guaiii^ wfeo iiwi been a soldier in 
the Italia;!^ 

merely for faavW beieai afay from his regiment 
one day withbtlt leave, was having an altercation 
with tnttivcjl hk oimira and, lite these people,- 
wkhel tb have thb last word, Manzo toM him 
to,be qwet> and jtiat because he did not obey at 
once, he laashed at him, knocked him down, and 
kept hitting him «nnd rubbing liivS face on the 
stones; Still Gnange would not be aniet, until 
Manzo had pounded his face into a jelly, it lieing 
quite bmised, and bleeding freely. Even his 
^ gums were cut badly from the grinding against 
' the ground. Manzo looked a perfect demon 
when excited; he curled up his lips, and 
showed all his teeth, and roared at his victim, 
jerking (mt his words. The implicit obedience 
generally shown to him by the members of liis 
band was extraordinary, Tluy loved him on 
accotmt of his unselfishness as regards food, he 
being always wdlling to give away i»is own share, 
and they leared him because he had shown on 
one or two occasions tliat he did not scniple to 
shoot any of them on the spot if they refused to 
obey orefers.” 

when the order of release” came for. the 
prisoner in the shape of the last instalment of 
ransom, Manzo sent round the hat, in order 
that Mr. Moens should ‘‘ go to Kaplos like a 
gentleman,” and made up a sum of scvcnicen 
and a halt napoleons, besides rings and other 
keepsakes. But this w-a^s not a very large per- 
centage on a ransom of thiriy thousand ducats ; 
aiul the Englishman took all he could get, and 
asked for more, getting some things he wanted, 
but not others. " Ho got Gcucroso’s ring and 
knife — the knife that had already taken the lives 
of two men — giving in exchange the small pen- 
knife with wdiich he had wliittled out a spoon, 
and caiTed a cross, and made many other little 
matters, to the intense admiration and amaze- 
ment of the brigands ; but he just missed by an 
accident a very thick and long gold cliaiii, for 
which ’lie asked Manzo, and which he would 
hav(? had, but that the gentleman was called 
away while he was taking it off to present to 
hitn. He got five rings in aU, which Mauzo's 
mother made him sliow' two peasants after he 
was frefi.; and which she evidently considered rc- 
j^eat dignity on her as the mother of 
one who had showui’such princely generosity. 

But if times wereemof e tolerable" when Manzo 
was with his band, tbey were very intolerable 
When Mr. Moens was leftvrith only a guard, 
while the qpptain was off, eitlier on a foiwging 
Expedition, or looking after those etemjil instah 
vv though paid, could not be 
because of the soldiery. Wlien with Pepino’s 
band especM things went hard with him. 
As they were to have no share in his expeolcd 
ransom, they looked upon Mm as a nuisanoei' and 
pnidged every morsel of food tliey wereob%ed 

give Mm. Pepino stole his drinking-euT)^ ms 
oapuee ur hood, in tact all he could lay ids hands 


oapuee or hood, in tact all he could lay his hands 
on,; and timy half. stan:e4 h^^ ; making a point 
of speaking to aim With the utmost Drutalily, 


and con»ten% ihreatming his Ide their 
pistols, gmiks, and knives. One grerit game in 
which they iudailg^ was thmst^ their knives 
quickly betweenhis body and Their 

captive says, nEvet allowed tnyself to sliow 
the slightest fear, and tola them 
was nothing to die, it was boon over, ^nd 
the next world was fiir better. > They all have 
the most abject fear of death, and I always tried 
to impress them with the idea that Englishmen 
never fear to die, and that, if they wished it, 
they were perfectly welcome to take my life* hs 
it would save me and my friends so much 
trouble. I felt sure that in a short time they 
would discontinue t^ing to frighten me, when 
they found out that i only laughed at their at- 
tempts, andridiculcd them for theirfear of death.” 

It was the only tliiiig to make them respect 
him, though anotlier time it was a chance whether 
the English sphit would lead to good or evil for 
Iiim. They were^oing np a very steep ascent, 
when Genevoso, who was immediately beliind 
Mr. Moons, kept hitiing and poking me with 
the bari’el of his gun, becanse I did not ascend 
as qtiickly^as he wished, though I i-vas close be- 
hind the man before me. At last I turned 
round *in a })retendcd rage, and vvith my stick 
in both hands, raised it over his head. He 
shrank back and brought lus gun np to his 
shoulder with an oath. TVo or three ran up. 
1 cauglit hold of him, but at tliC same time they 
abused me, and seemed quite taken aback at the 
idea of a ricaitato threatening one of themselves. 
I told them I walked as well as they did, and I 
wo\ild not be bullied, so it was no use attempt- 
ing il: — tliat they might kill me if they wished, 
and the sooner the better. I found tliis answer 
capitally, and 1 was never touched again while 
on the march, and it was from this moment tliat 
they began to respect mo a little for niy appateut 
disregard of death ; and wlien we arrived at the 
camp-lire, it was immediately narrated how I had 
threatened to kill a cmfipanion.ihk being the term 
they always use when speaking of cacli other.” 

These camp-fires on the moimtams arc the 
really^fiictaresqno circumstance of a brigand^s 
life, and when«^ lying round them the, only time 
wlien lie is picturesque ; fox his uniform, which 
looks well enough when new, soon gets tom 
and dirty, Aid incomplete — ^this article being 
left behind a sudden flight— that article 
falling as a legaJjJ^ to ah accommodating peasant 
who has taken it to wash or to repair, and 
on whose hands the unexpected appearance 
of troops finally throws the dangorous treasures 
-—while, as for the gay foppery of rm^s^aiid 
chains and cedoured scarves and kerchiefs, and 
all the rest of the ^stock adornments, they exist 
certainly, ]^ut th^ appear only on iwe festal 
days, when ihe times are considered tod 
finery and j ollity not out of season, But these 
times axe yeiy me ; the main object of a 
brigand’s oeing to procure food;;ehhcr by 
“tithes iu tend,” levied in unWtodly’distxicta, 
or by exchange and batter peasants 

are of a more commermal and obli^ng frame of 
mm4 or as future m the slwfoe 

of defenceless wayfarers with families who 




rcaipect their imd would rather not have 
their ■ heads ^sctti to Hmm paper p^teol, wldle 
4heir WMihed cm the mountaius; 

But rod^dihefir^ at ni|fM Salvator liosa 
h ves aipiiii Ae togaiid of the drama and 

the studio is in some sense realised. Swarthy 
;men lying evoiy aAtitude round the blazing 
, pile, their guns in hands,* their dark faces 
gleaming in the light, while hooded sentinels 
watch silently ruTtder the ^shadow of the rocks 
and thrpugk the long vista of the darkened 
trees, oWrkead the s% glittering with stars, 
and the old mountain echoes ribging to the 
sound of song and laughter; seen, just as a 
picture, the thing is well enough, and full 
of admirable material for artisl^s and the like; 
but that is all. Any group of men, from sohliers 
to settlers, bivouacking in the opem air, aflbrds 
the same combination of light and line; and one 
need not go to melodramatic thieves even for 
studies after Salvator llosa * 

. Tho dresses of the two bands, Manzo’s 
and Pepino Cemm’s, were sensible and wise- 
like enough, and with far more simplicity 
and less finery than is the current ^loi ion of a 
brigand’s^ wardrobe. Manzo’s men Jiad lung 
jackets, of stout brown tho colour of 

withered leaves, wdtli a most useful and generous i 
arrangement of pockets : one pocket especially 
in the back being not unJike a pantomime 
clowu^s. Mr. Moens has seen a pair of trousers, 
two sliirts, tlirec or four pounds of bread, a bit 
of dirty bacon, .cheese, and other things, brought 
out tlietice, one by one, wdicn. a seurcli \va.s 
made for any missing article ; intact, it is the .snc, 
or hunci-bag of juodern days sc’wcd inside tho 
coat, and not can’icd out side. The waistcoats, of 
dark blue cloth, 'were buttoned at tlu! side, l)iit. 
had showy gilt buttons dowoi the centre, and 
Oiey, too,' had an araingement of pockets of 
great use ; for in the lower were kept spare 
mtridges, biiils, gunpowder, knives, &c., wliile 
above went the Avaicu in one, and percussim 
caps in the other, Tlic trousers were of dark blue 
cloth like the waistcoat, and were cut like 
other men’s trousers. Cerino'S band wtire in 
dark blue coats mul trousers, witli briglit green 
waistcoats adorned with small silver b\iitous; 
and they all had belts for cartridges, &c., and all 
had hoods attaclled by a button t4 their jackets, 
which, however, were often iosjfin tho woods, 
and always at a premium wheh^etained. They 
had wide-awakes ; and one which Manzo gave to 
Mr. Moens as being rather mor(5 sightly than 
f hifi own, had inside it the label of Christy of 
Graoeebuteh-street, who liappened to be the 
Englishman’s own hatter when at home?. 

But the blessing of blessings to the brigands 
in the way of cJoflung, is tne capote, the large- 
hooded do^k worn in Italy by peasants, and 
faimliar to ail who have travelled on the Conti- 
nent, as a general; article of dress everywhere, 
with iceitaiir sHght modifications cut. Manzo 
^ve Mr. jfloens one of these capotes, but as 
time went on, and those and hthor tilings became 
scarcer, he had to share it at night withuBavone, 
one of iht baud> who hod a habit of snoring, and 
who was not quite as fragrant as a bottle of eau- 


de-Cologne. 'When the poor captive wms ill, as 
he was dnce~so ill that he thought they ^ould 
have to^g a shallow hole to put his bocly iu,” 
he gave fPavone an uncomfortable night bv 
hittiug him to stojfhis snoring, roDing myself 
round, and so dragging the covering from him, 
and groaning from the pain I suffered • but I must 
say for all that be wiis most forbearing.” T?)iis 
bad fit of illness (diarrhoea) Wiis curcil by some 
cheese made of cow’s milk. IiOre!iEO, juvotlicr 
brigand, cured himself of fever by drinking a 
good-sized bottle of castor oil at one pull, and 
about ninety times as much quinine ns would 
lie on a fraiio. This somewhat heroic remedy 
cut down in a day, a fever wliicb had lasted a 
fortnight. * 

One of tlie causes which lengthened the cap- 
tivity of Mr. Moens, was the belief of the brigands 
that he was a highly irifluenlial personage, re- 
lated to Lord Palmerston, and of ssuch import- 
ance that the Italian govern nmiit; would pay his 
ransom, whatever the amount, risked . 'Wherefore, 
they fixed it originally at a hundred thousand 
ducats for hiniseif and Mr. Aynsloy, equal to 
seventeou thousand pound, s; then after a few 
minutes’ conversation willi Sentonio, tall 
clumsy ruflian w'itli black eyes, hair, and beard,” 
it liras reduced to half, namely, fifty thousand 
ducafe ; but finally they accepted thirty th, on- 
sand, which w’tis a considorahle reduction from 
the first demand. Many and gi'cat- were the 
difficulties, not about raising ihe sum, but 
about trausmitliiig it. The laws against pay- 
ing ransom to the brigands, or trafficking with 
tliem in any way, are very severe; and m 
the ca]durc of an English milord, a relation of 
Lord Palmerston, and the friend of the Italku 
government, had created immense excitement, 
the whole country wt\s scoured by solditry, to 
the imminent risk of the poor captive’s life, 
when tli(?y came to shots with tiie brigands. 
For, as he says, they always seemed to lake 
special aim at him, ns he was tjic tallest of tho 
})artY ; and he \vas thus fai even more than equal 
danger with the rest, of a bqllei< through ilie 
heart. Their activity added to the prolonga- 
tion of his ca,))t i,vit,y ; for the brigands would nut 
let him go without tlic money, and the juoney 
coidd not be brought up to the band ; and so 
tho whole thing was a game at cross-purposes 
and checked intentions, nnd an immeusr amount 
of vsuilcring, mental and physical. 

It W’as a tremeudoiis moment for both Mr. 
Moens and his then feSow^captive, J\lr. Aynsiey, 
when they drew lots as to u hieli should be set 
free to gb and luise the ransom. Mr. Moens 
held the pieces of w'ood which were to decide 
tlu? lots, and Mr. Ayusley drew. Wlien ho 
drew tiie fortunate longer one of the twjp, I 
must confc-ss I felt as if 1 had been drawing for 
my life and I had lost/^ says Mr. Moens. A 
itmute afterwards, the rqport of agun — thcbullct 
wlizing over the prisoners hc$d*— told the band 
th^ the soldiers were upon them. Mr. Aynsh:jy 
ha^ nlet them, ahnost immediately after leaving 
the brigands, and they staa^ted m hot pursuit. 
No good was done ; no good ever was douc by 
|he soldiers ; only poor Mr. moens slipped and 
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Book I. • 

CHAriBK XII. BT. CECILIA AT THE ORGAH. 

The day wore on. The sun had travelled 
across the field, and the calm of evening be^an 
to set in quickly. The cricketers weje growing 
fatigued, but the untiring ladies showed no 
sign of flagging interest. 1?or tliem there was 
no monotony in the spectacle — at least, the suc- 
cession of gentlemen who came up and amused 
the 'Miss Tilneys, prevented their taking much 
heed of the passage of time. Of Mr. Tillotson, 
absent, dreamy, and silent, they had long since 
ceased to make any account. About four, he 
had wandered aw^ unnoticed towards the old 
cathedral, which, With the enclosed green, and 
the little Close, and the old-fashioned houses, I 
had begun to have a sort of attraction for him. ; 
There had been the cold funeral of a Service i 
there that day as usual ; but it had been a | 
very dismal ritual. And Fugle, the seraphic | 
tenor, had to expend notes, that properly be- i 
longed to the cnerubim above, on two old | 
ladies and a mildewed ancient, dotted among thu 
lugubrious stalls, and on a tourist who, book in | 
hand, and studying the monuments, looked in 
curiously at some angelic cry of Fugle*ij;*but 
cautiously took care not to be imiwisoned within 
the great gates of the choir. When Mr. Tillot- 
son walked among the grass, he heard the 
billows of the organ still rolling fnd swelling 
within. He went in. Bliss practising 
above. There was no. one ei^ there. His 
footsteps echoed as through soin© vast stone 
grotto. He was quite alone, and walked softly 
into an oaken stall to listen to Bliss, Musiem 
Dootor, Oxon, 

It was a soft solemn stalking theme of Bach’s, 

S nd, old fashioned, and piquant, like music in 
_j-vrig and and square qjit coat — 

music that ambles. ^n in a solemn canter round 
and round in a ring^ with quaint curvets and 
backings for anjr length of time, with a very 
charming monotony, that finally umkes up into 
^ gram ana ends triumphintly, and 

like the last burst of a procession. Mr, Til- 
lotson in his stall, with two comic lian^ with 
tw^ed tails and ,a paw iesning on a shield 


on each side of his head, thought of Doctor# 
Bliss and liis powers, and was wondering 
whether the dull bricklayer-work of lessons, 
teaching, and the like, duUed this fine sense of 
music, and whether this grand power fell into 
a fatal routine also, when he beard the rattle of 
closing stops and the locking of the organ doors. 
Doctor Bliss was going home. He stood out 
in the middle looking up at the great gallery, 
and, as he did so, the organist folded across. 
But it was not Doctor Bliss. Heavy shadows 
were floating up among the groined arches, but 
with a quick instinct he knew the outline of 
that figure, and walked up to her quickly and 
stoppea her. By the same instinct she Knew 
him. 

I have been listening,’’ he said, in that 
old dark stall. I thought it was Doctor Bliss, 
and have been delighted.” 

“H,e lets me play in the evening sometimes-. 
It is the greatest treat I can have. It is quite 
a world for me, that noble old organ, with life, 
fancies, intelleci;, everything. In its company 
I forget everything.” 

Just as I,” he said, when listening, 
have forgotten everything too. I have never 
been what is called musical, but I can follow 
and understand what I have just heard.” 

‘*But there are very few who are musical,” 
she said, in lier serious way, and smoothing 
down her yellow hair, which rivalled an illu- 
mined patch of amber glass just above, ^^They 
are taught instruments and notes, but that is 
scarcely music.” Then she said, abruptly : 

You have spoken more than once of troubles, 
and some secret bitterness which is to be irre- 
coverable. May I speak to you freejy May 
an inexperienced girl out of a country fown 
give a little advice ?” 

“ And 1 shall promile t» try and follow it, 
too,” he answered eagerly. Indeed I shall! 
Country girl ! why near your wisdom ours is 
all foohshness. Do speak. Miss Millwood.” 

" You.have been so good to^ me,” she went 
on (and the two figures standing there under 
the great gallery looked picturesque even to 
the verger, who had come to look up, but went 
awfy softly, recognising hqr), ''even from the 
first night when you made me a promise which 
I had no right to ask of you— 4hat I will speak 
to you without rest-raint. If you had some 


to you wituout rest-ramt. it you naa some 
dreadful trouble — some terrible blight, why 
should you sit down under it^r take it with 
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you all tbrougU life? Bdieve, iiftie,.'we, slkould rouad. “I wish to Heaven sometimes thw 
struggle; and after we haV'e mdulged ourselves liad. t saw you tnm away, Miss Millwood, 
in a^sorrow and regeitsioce^ geAaps, /ot a time Xoa see I jitudged mysfelt better, :idt®r aHi* than 
•—let it be a long tijtie we should then gou eould do.” . . ; . 

think of life and its duties. Hear Mr. TOlot- " No, indeed,” afee said, eagtrly, and' coming 

son, I do not want to run into the common back close to him again, "you mistake. You 


think of life and its duties. Hear Mr. TOlot- 
son, I do not want to run into the common 


exhortation that comes fjora that ptdjnt there spoke so mysteriously.” 

every Sgnday ; but I myself was inclined to do " And yet you must not,” he said, “ take 

as you are inclined to do— to drag hopelessly with you a wrong impression. Whatever was 


through life, but——” 

“It is too Kind of you,” he said, excitedly- 


done was forced upon me. Wlmtcver—-* 

But tell me,” slic said, suddenly, “ liave you 


*‘too generous; and indeed, if I dare, or if I no relative — no sister, lather, or mother P” ; 
eould, I would carry out what you say, when I '' Not one left,” he said, in a strange steady 
would sliui my ears to the platitudes poured key of despair that went to her heart ; . and yet 

from fluU pkec. But you do not know — ^you my father and mother might both have hj^n 
can^t know all. Miss Millwood ! Sorrows alive now. For it rested with me !” 
and troubles ! Yes ! I w’^cre blessed indeed Again she half shrank away, 

if all known misfortunes wT.re poured out “ 1 see it,” he said, bitterly. ^*lTow empty 

on me : ruin, poverty, sickness, anything, arc professions, after all. No matter ; 1 was 
You will think this extravagance. But i know young, and careless, and wicked. * Wild* is 


rfrom fhat place. But you do not know — ^you 
know all. Miss Millw’ood ! Sorrows 
and troubles ! Yes ! I w’^cre blessed indeed 
if all known misfortunes wT.re poured out 
on me : ruin, poverty, sickness, anything. 


how to struggle, and would w^elcornc 


the gentle word ot the w^orld. I was wilder 


But tiiere arc other things that must than even those complimented as wild. 


walk with us through life till we reach our 
graves. That, nothing here can at one-for. That 
gives us a dismal pleasure in gloom and misery, 


sent away abroad to save them at home from dis- 
grace, although it nearly broke their hearts. 
But it bad to be done. We are not in acon- 


ccause W'c know the more we suffer the more fessional, Miss Millwood, but 1 am telling you 


we are atoning.** 


everything. I wen^ away recklessly, rejoicing 


She answ'cred him as excitedly as lie had at being free nojv and for ever,. My father, 
spoken, and the setting sunlight outside came ill and broken, sent for me. I in part dis- 


now in a gorgeous slant from the amber panes 
right on the amber hair. 


“ Why,” she said, 

doomed Calvinist’s faith — despairing, wrctclicd, 

a eicss. It makes me miserable to hear you the world.* He died without my seeing him. I 
80 . It fills me with despair. I don’t know did feel that — I did indeed^ Miss Millwood, 
your history, and I don’t wdsh t o know. But though I cannot expect you to believe me.” ^ 
no matter’ what has happened. 1 conjure 


believed the illness ; in part was too proud, 
and s^id, ‘Let tlicm come to me, since tliey 


this is the hopeless sent me away from them;* in part listened 


to some wicked friends who were real ‘ men of 


mat(<er 


liow you mistake,” she answ'ered. “ I be- 


you and implore — I would go down on my lieve you and feel for you. Indeed 1 do/* 
knees here, in this sacred place, to ask you to “ Ah, but you have not heard all. There 

** et II* • 11 1 .. 


fly from yourself and banish this fatal, miserable, 
deslrojing idea !” 


came a jiaseioiiate letter from her, laying his 
deat.h at door, calling me her husbaud*s mur- 


And what « I to do?” he said, putting his derer, telling me to be an outcast, never to 
hand to his forehead. “If ^ou preach, I musi come near her, and cud my wretched course 
listen. Call it destroying, despairing, honiblc as soon as 1 pleased, and let her end hers, 
-•^wliat you like. But you do not know — you That roused my wretclied pride again ; and oh, 

cannot guess ” Miss ‘Millwood, what will you think of me now ? 

“i can look into your face,” she said, confi- Then I went on from worse to what waa yet 
denily, “ and see none of the cold hai d lines of worse, until even in the foreign places I became 
guilt. I can tell that you Wve been, to use the aotorious. One vile story after another tra- 
cpnimou hackneyed form, more sinned against veiled hom«^ about me, some true, some false, 
thaij^mMng. That, when young, you have but all roaclrT^g, until came ^^^ 5 / 

beenlfoolish, thoughtless, and liavc lliiis done Jittal story of Sfh. which, oh, Miss Millwood, 
things which others do coldly and witlx guilty true^ true, and ever will be true. And when 


premeditation.” 

“ Oh,” he said, “it is indeed as you say. I 
dare sometimes to flatter myself it is so. Thank 


they told licr she could bear no more, 

and He coidd not go on.. 

But, in a voice of the tendcrest sweetness^ ehe 


you a thousand and a thousand times over for saidto him, “ There, you inust not think. Or talk 
this kind judgment. I shall think of it, and of these things a|iy moreV I can understand, 
for^e myself to believe it. You say you look in I don’t to know more. And still 1 repeat 


my face ; but can you look ai this kod ? Ah ! 
is there no physiognomy in the hand ?” 


what I have said before: whatever has bappeaod, 
you must try find struggle. It is a duty, and 


She shrank back a little, “it is not for nfe,” the best atonemoui you cpt to that lost 
,.»be said, ‘M;o pa^ nor dol wMito parent/* , 

the course of any one^s past life. Tliat is “ Ali, ibat lost parent,** be sal4 d^pairingly. 

' • ifi j 


conscience.*' 


^’^*Tb»y have not put * Confes8i®ak* round No, 330, dear Miss must go on 

this* dnthedral/J he said, bitterly, ind looking ll have gone -on. 1 have indeed tried travdl. 
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books^ aud now btisixiiSss, hal’d, constant, labo- 
rious b»sk«5s$. l amlougiug te get up ’ 
of money; : If that to take posBcssioii of 
me body and soiil, I might drive the other 
enemy ti at ; but, someway, should it not be kept 
there ? It is better to go on to the end even as 
it was., at the beginning. Though since 1 have 
come down here, I seem to have got upon more 
quiet waters. What with tliis catlmdral and its 
old-world associations, this little enclosure 
about it, and its air of peace and happiness, I 
seem to be less wretched ; or, rather, it seems to 
me that there is less misery in the world. And 
some words of yours, dear Miss Millwood, have 
sunk deeper than perhaps you would fancy/^ 

The great pillars and arches had begun to cast 
broader and troadcr shadows. The light behind 
the amber panes had gradually faded, and Icfl- 
them cold and dull. The glories of the sunset had 
*gone . down. The monumejit to the Yeomanry 
Captain looked like a spectral dining furnitiuxi 
set out for a gliostly banquet. Suddenly two ; 
ilgvires came round the corner, and stopped j 
before them. | 

Come,” said Ross, roughly, ** wiat does all 
this mean ? This is nice work ! Is this a place 
for you ? Don’t you know how long they have 
been looking for you ?” 

am coming,” she said, softly. was 
playing- 

iloss laughed. His laugh echoed harshly 
i lirougli tliat great cave, ^ “ You liear that, Bob. 
How ready a woman is with her excuse. Why, 
we didn’t*^ liear a sound this hour back. Per- 
haps you, Mr. Tillotsqn, were playing also — ^an 
undiscovered accomplishment.” 

us go away now,” she said, hastily. 
“ Don’t let us lose time. Come, Mr, Tilloisou.” 

She went on in front with Mr. Tillotsou. The j 
other two followed hastily. I 

We were unfortunate,” said Ross’s friend, j 
“ that we came too late for the music. I should | 
like to have heard that old instrument tremblflig 
and roaring under your fingers, Miss Millwood.” 

*^And don’t forget our friend, who hates 
cricket, and I suppose dropped in herefoy the 
merest accident,” said Ross. • 

It was accident,” said Mr, Tillotson, calmly ; 
•^bnt what of it, supposing it were not? This 
cathedral, a wonderful exccptiordl is, I believe, 
always kept open like the forei/jj/ones.” 

'' Ready alwmys at repartee, is he not. Bob ? 
Mr. Tilbtson> the London banker, can give us 
lessons down hero. Can’t he. Bob ?” 

” Why s-bcruldyouaay that?” said his friend. 

Why, you are as bitter as an almond. Con- 
found why, if you spoke that way to a 
^xicati gent, he'd have yau out on horseback 
in ten mmutesi with a Coirs repet^jing musket 
opposite.; My 0wc: friend^ you must keep your 
tongue in order. You won’t meet every one 
with such reatrhint. and moderation as tiiis 
gentleman/’ 

The banlicreolGurcl don’t leservo it so 
mneU as you' say. Mr. Kosb knows I have not 
Vestraiuod mfmi nearly so muoli as I eught to 
bav0 done.” 


Ross, stamped, his foot savagely down on the 
pavement. 

’’Ah! tiiat would be different, of course,” 
said Grainger. ^ 

Will you stop/^said Ross, his face glowing 
suddenly, and his eyes glaring, ‘‘ What is tliis 
, yon mean ? Come on in front— I wiiih to spf^ 
to you,” lie said, seizing her arm. “ Com© 
quickly;” and he almost dragged her on. 

*‘Our friend,” said Grainger, ffodding Ins 
head, ‘Gs a little rough at times; but he is 
really good at tlie bottom.” 

In a few minutes they were at home. 

CUAVTEll xfll. AX ILL-COXniXIOXEI) MA.X. * 

It was impossible to withstand the accolade 
manner of Mr. Tilmy'— his absorbing Friend of 
Man dcportmeut--aiKl, if this could, be with- 
stood, it was equally hopeless to think of battling 
agmnsi the Friend of Man, sensitive, and mean- 
ing well, and wounded. But he wiis really good 
natured. 

It is like fresh air to me to get a gentleman 
now and llieu into the house, I have bcenacciis- 
ioniod to tliat sort of thing - k) sit with iho best, 
with his lat(i Majest y, Jack Norman, and a hun- 
dred such. The best dishes, sir, the best clothes, 
the best men and women, wsir ! And then to be 
cocked down in a miserable hole like this ! A 
low nest of i^salm-singers and tailors. It’s a 
fit place for a gentleman.” 

This tone was inconsistent with YIx. Tibiey’a 
previous praises of the traiupiil ])leasvire3 of the 
catliedrfil, whose special charms, he liad often * 
insisted, lay in its ictiremoni and simplicity, as 
conUastod with the false pleasures of liigh 
society. But the day had been very warm, the 
sun beating down on his forehead, and Mr. 
Tilney was seen to go in and out very often of 
the cricketing tent, whore he found out and per- 
haps wooed the maiden Bmwn Sherry. Presently 
he grew ruminative. (This was at the do6r of 
his own houscw.) How about; your i)lan,” he 
asked— -'‘the directors of the new scheme? You 
will have gcutlemeii, of course— fellows that 
won’t rob the till? But you won’t fish many 
gentlemen out of this place, If I can help you, 
my dear friend, or my name caif be of use, or my 
cousin, Loini Cliiunery, don’t be afraid to speak. 
In fact, I should like it. 1 have oftei^nvislicd 
for something to do.” 

Mr. Tillotson was a^Iit^c embarrassed. He 
would have liked to have served this old soldier 
of society*. “ VYhy, you see,” he answeredj/^ Mr. 
Tilney, 1 can decide nothing as yet. 1 am afraid 
it is the class of i>urely busineas^men that wo 
want— men that have been trained to thinis of 
this kind. But later, I dare , lu short, 

a series o£ tlie good-natipred, comm»n-»-places by 
xAicli the fall of a refuaaiis broken. Mr. Tilney 
wajT not vexed. 

“ Well, I suppose so,” lie . said. It’s gene* 
rally my luofc. I recoUeet HLfiLli., wdio cared 
for me about as much as he did for any man, 
saying to me, * Ask me for ^mething, Tilney, 
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one of these days. Don’t ^ j^aid about it. If when all his friends knew he was breaking, and 
I can’t, rilrefiise yon.’ But, egad, whenever I craping up a guinea here and a guinea there, 
asked, he always rdose me.” God knows how, he was as proud and offensive 

That night, then, ^en Air. Tillotsou found a creature as the (nmunouMt cockney. ;Fh^^^ 
himself agakwiih the family, he said to'himself, was ” 

idmosct pettishly, “ It is absurd going on in this Mrs. Tikey had always to testrain these re- 
way, hn uuting a family.” But he wanted a little miniscences. • 

resolution in the mere trifles of life. There were "I know,” she said, smiling. " Would you 
no militarycpresent, so that Miss Augusta could ring for the wine and water f ” 
devote herself without distraction to the enter- About eleven, when Mr, Tillotsou was going 
tainmont of the guest. Miss Helen was tired, home, young Mr. Ross entered very brusquely; 
and went to lie down. Mr. Boss was not present, his hair was tossed, his cheeks were flashed. He 
**I am glad of it, I am sure,” said Mrs. Tilney. gave an angry look, and flung himself down on a 
“lam tired of waiting on his humours.” Miss sofa, making it creak and rattle. Mrs. Tilney 
Augusta exerted herself surprisingly to amuse moved indignantly in her chair, 
the stranger. When there were patches of dbarlet “ What is it now?” she said. “ We expected 
lightingup the landscapewith a gorgeous military you before. What detained you?” 
sunset, the poor girl naturally became bewildered “ What detained me ? I wasn’t able to come, 

and divided in her attention. Now that there There!” he answerjed, rudely. “I was dining 
were only the autumn greys, the task was easier, at the mess. Have you been jolly, here P The 
soever she went to her piano, and warbled ballads usual entertainment, I suppose? To be con- 
aimed at the heart of the stranger. tinned every night until further notice.” And 

For a few moments— when she had gone to he laughed hai’shly. 
lock for another ballad up-stairs— Mr. Tillotsou Mr. Tilne-y shook his head. “My. good Ross,” 
was left with Miss Millwood. He asked her he said, “you are getting a little rough. It will 
where her father was. be time enougli, you know, when you come in 

"He has gone out,” she said. “He is in low for your fortune. Put it off until then.” 
spirits. He has met some cruel disappointment The other burst into a loud harsh laugh, 

to-day, he told me. I cannot guess what it can “ By the way, I have got some news for you 

be. Poor papa, he has many troubles.” all about that.” 

.“I can guess,” said Mr. Tillotsou. “I know. They all started. Augusta turned round from 
in fact. I believe I am accountable. It was the piano. The hands of the yellow-haired girl 
nbout the new hank. But 1 fear there is a diffi- were clasped fervently, 
eulty.” “ Well ?” they said, eagerly and together. 

“Poor papa!” she said, sadly. “His life has “Look at ’em! What excitement,” he said, 
been trouble enough. And he was once very ironically. “ A nine days’ wonder. Put all the 
happy. This place is a sad change for him, as heads together to devour the great secret. Stare 

you can imagine. It is hard, at his time of life, to me out of countenance. Do 

be subject to fresh disappointments.” Mrs. Tilney, without any pretence of a .smile 

“I am very sorry,” said Mr. Tillotsou, looking whatever, half rose and said, calmly, “I see it. 
at her; “but I hope there will be no disappoint- Hg has heard some bad news about the suit. I 
mentbere. Inflict, I think I can smoothe away know he has.” 

the difficulty. I am sure it can be managed.” " W ell, suppose I have,” be answered, bitterly. 

Again the deeply ^tified look came into her “ is itmot my own concern ? Was it not iny own 
face— the soft charming look of devotion which venture? I d(vn’t want any one’s sympathy or 
he had never seen in any other face. Then Miss expostulations.” 

Augusta came back with her book, and began “Oh, William,” said Ada, clasping her hands, 
01106 uaoro. "this is drcacjful,” 

Abo^ten came in Mr. Tilney, depressed and “ Dreadful l^said Mrs. Tiln^, hardly oontain- 
oliaost^oody. ing herself. “ !&; is all his own doing. He has 

"Where is that Ross?” he said. “I have brought it on himself. I have no pity for Idw ; 
been locddilg for •hicn. ‘He said he would be none in the world. Such sheer egregions folly 
hare.” .... .is contemptible. You are a beggar now, and you 

“Oh, with his odious pipe, or some of his have only yourself to thank for it.” 
mess friends,” said Mrs. Tilney. “ What a life “ Pray, do I want to thank any one else, for it P” 

the creatnre leads. I am sure a person |hat has he answered, coldly. “However, it finish^ the 
staked his all on a chance in this headstrong business onge for all, and I am not sorry for it." 
way, might at least conduct himself with humility “ But what m settled ?” said Mr. Tilney. “ God 
and gentleness. I am sick of Ms airs. One would bless us! is it final?” 
think he had got a fortune already.” / “Final, for ever,” he said, impatiently, ‘“What 
"That M the reason, perhaps,” said Mr. Tikey, is the use of giving details? ©i(»e precaous 
jrayely. _ “I suspect he feds it as much as any attorneys lilive been takipg a big-wSg^s opiMon 
one, blit is so proud, he pats on this * devil-may- -r*Sir William Bushell’s. I hope tb God he has 
card manner to hide it. Here there was Bob mode ’em pay. It is disoQvered, now, that we 
CbiMers, who wqs Master of the Horse, why, never bad k chance from the beginning. I shp- 
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pose> like myself,^* he added, gett^ up. ‘*ii 
nfever Imd a chance from the beginning.'* 

** Plenty, »ir" said Mrs. Tilney, ‘*if you had 
used them ptaj^erly. I am disgusted.” 

*^Well/*hesaiid,with a dismal rn^ "I 

suppose I must weather on somehow. Begin 
again, .perhaps. There's notMng wonderful in it, 
after all. It has happened to plenty more before 
my time. But now leave it, I don't want to 
talk of it anymore. WhaPs been doing? What's 
been going on?” I 

No one answered him, and he looked from 
one to the other with a poor affectation of I 
being at his case, which Mr. Tillotson felt pity 
for. 

*"You must cheer up, Mr. Iloss,” he said, 
good naturedly, and going up to him. "‘It may 
not be so bad as reported. Things may turn out 
better. Don't be cast down.” 

Mr. Ross looked at him from his foot up to 
his licad. 

“ Have you seen the letter that came to me to- 
night ? No, I should say not,” he said, with a 
sneer. But lie checked himself, and added, in a 
softer tone,* ”No, the tiling is about as bad and 
as settled as it can be,” • 

Then Ada spoke, in a low voice. ” It may be 
as Mr. Tillotson says. We must all hope for the 
best. Don’t be cast down— William. It's 
not so great a blow, after all.” And she came 
up to him with a soft imploring look. 

” Why don't you say, While there’s Life there's 
Hope, or some other amiable iilatitudc ? Good 
gracious ! What; are you all looking at me in 
this way for? Is a man that has got a letter 
such a wonder? You are all deliglitful com- 
forters. ril not stay here any longer. I’ll go 
back to the mess.” And he rose up in a rage, 
and wiilked hastily out, 

Mr. Tillotson followed him. “Excuse me 
for one moment,” he said. “Look here, Mr. 
Ross. I fear you do not understand, but 1 iHean 
you well — I do indeed. If I can be of any ser- 
vice in this misfortune, I hope you v^ll only 
show me the way. Recollect, you h^ve some 
claim on me for an unfortunate misttdvC I fell 
into.” ' I 

For a moment there was a softened expression ! 
hi Ross's face, but only for a numeiit. This was 
an unlucky allusion. There w^a cold stiff iron 
bar of pride that ran through his frame from his 
head to his heel 

""You are very good,” he said, coldly. “But 
I want no assistance. I have remarked, since ! 
you came herci you have been kind enough to be 
making me these sort of offers. W liat interest, i 
might I ask, have you got<n me P Is it for my 
own pure merits P I have not beefi in the world 
so short a time as to believe ihat^ And as for 

what you allude to about ” 

“Well, i don't care teliiug^ou,” said the 
other, eagerly, “ that it is for the of another, 
who I can see a little interested in you,” 

Ah, 1 thought so. Now we have it. Then 
let me teH you, Mn Tillotson, great banker as 


you are, I have seen your game from the begin- 
ning. 1 know what yon are staying here and 
coming here for, with such benevolent and 
sympathising looks. I suppose you want to 
make capital, as yeft do out of the Funds, with 
this grand pity and generosity. An excellent 
dodge. This suit of mine has fallen in capitally, 
I suppose, with your plans. But look here, Mr. 
Tillotson the banker,” he added, raising his 
voice. “I may have to go away,€ suppose*— 
somewhere— I don't care where. But I shall be 
watching you wherever I am. You are counting 
on my being beaten in this. But 1 give you 
warning. If I am, some one shall suffer! I 
am not a man to stand these tricks, and I giwj 
you notice 

There was a rustle of a dress close beside 
them, and there was? a sweet voice too. ""Ob, for 
shame ! for shame 1” it said. “ I could not Iwjlieve 
this of you I I begin to think you are unworthy 
of all pity, kindness, generosity. Mr. Tillotson, 
say no more to him. I am grieved,! am shocked, 
that your goodness should have exposed you to 
this ; but I had thought that this — this nian — 
had some feeling in him. But 1 begin now to 
see what he is.” 

He looked from one to the other with a look 
of impatient fury. “ So this is what you are 
beginning to think ?” he said. "" I don’t care 
who thinks that I have feeling or not. I want 
no compliments in that way as to thinking well 
or ill of me. You are both in a charming part- 
nership. Not tliat I mind, indeed. Good night 
to you 

The feeling in his listeners was, that this was 
mere insanity— his eyes were so wiki— and that 
common shape of insanity that comes from a 
furious struggle of such passions as contempt, 
disappointment, rage, and pride. 

The eyes of the golden-haired girl were flash- 
ing, her cheeks glowing. “ 1 thoughi:,’' she said, 
bitterly, “that under all that rudeness and 
roughness tliere was a kindness and natural 
generosity. But he has undeceived me now, I 
have tried,” she continued, in a voice that still 
trembled a little, “to hope the best, and do 
what little I could by my poor words to save 
him from himself. But it is useless now. Let 
him go.” 

It was scarcely surprising that Mr. Tiilotson's 
cold cheeks should have found colour at these 
words, or that he 4^ould have felt a thrill of 
something like pleasure.* I'lien she seemed to 
recollect herself, fell into a sort of confusion, 
and fled away up-stairs. 

When he came back to the drawing-room, he 
found* the family still excited. 

“It is one satisfaction,” said Mrs. Tilney, 
decidedly, wc can have done with him now. 
•There is no further e?:cuse for our putting up 
with his airs. 1 declare,” she continued, with 
her favourite motion of rusUing her dress fingiily, 
“ all I have endured from him, his insolence, aiid 
\/ant of respect, from the fear of hurting his 
sensitiveness. A person of mp age consulting a 
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youDg maii> is tatffeei? thing. 

Ho Bliall not ootue horo nior^. Indoejd, i 
sxipposo he will hntve to do to keep him- 

self from want f to snre/* continto, 
trying '^0 put up t|ie "toilo, oidy now it fitted with 
dfficulty,;and sotoed made for another month, 
^Mr. TiUotto^ who was considerate and kind 
towariis Mnit all through, must have seen what a 
tbairidTO, ungracious person he was. Not one 
of to tola?* continued she, “ liked him ; and as 
for tot child, Ada— to whom he had some dis- 
like— I know will be glad to be free from his 

tyraW-*^ 

‘ THE HUMOUfiS OE HAVANA, 

The Ttiorniiig, you may be sure, did not find 
me a sluggard on ruy couch in tlic^ saloon. 
Never rose a lark, or a hmdsca])e-pamter on 
his first sketching-tour in Wales, with more 
alacrity than did I from the steam-packet's 
smibhy velvet sofa. Early bird as 1 was, there 
had' been, even lighter sleepers ; ai>d the slii}), 
above and belo'w, was full ot joyous life. During 
the few hojiTs of darkness, too, that process of 
transformatiou I lately spoke of had been making 
rapid progress. I had tkllen to sleep, it is true, 
in Spanish waters, but in Anglo-Saxon com- 
pany, but I ivoke up on board a caravel be- 
longing to the Spanish Armada. The grave, 
sonorous, and dignil^ed Castilian — ^noblest and 
most Romanesque of tongues — resounded on 
every side ; and although thd day wanted seve- 
ral hours of breakfast-time, tlie blue filmy fumes 
of the cigontqs were floating about th*e cAin 
like aromatic gossamer. The consumption of 
chocolate was immense. Only yesterday wo 
hod been epntent with an early mtoing cup of 
coffee ; but chocolate is the sole recognised 
Spanish desayuno ; nor, wifli a glass oT cold 
water and a cigarito afterwards, does it make 
you so very bilious. Or is it that your liver 
becomes, on your entrance into these torrid 
climes, so uttei’ly disorganised, that nothing 
can make you more bilious, save the yellowfcvcr, 
which kills you ? If in doubt, take a drink," 
says the American proverb. You liad better 
give chocolate the benefit of the doubt, and 
cirink tiat ; for, alfliough made so thick that a 
spoon wiU well-nigh stand upright in the cup, 
it is delicioms and Tefjeshing beverage. 

I noticed, too^ that several of our transatlantic 
fellow-passengers, in Qomjdiment to the climate 
and the Spanish flag, had substituted chocolate 
for their habitual morning glory,” or cock- 
tail; ru fact, one gentleman, used to these lati- 
tudes, informed me that he had swore off” 
alcohol altogctlier, untfl wlien rciuniing from 
1 New Orleans, whither he w^is bound, he should 
be uoi'thof Oape Elorida ^ain; "and then,” 
he concluded, I guess I will change my brcatlq 
imd nominate my plson/' — prudent resolve, 
to that Englishmen as well as AimCricans 
would do well to imitate in the tropics, fellow 
JFack ia a bitter foe, and swamp ifever a fc&- 
sOiue BCotoPl t)ut I will back OM Rye aud 


brandy^])awnee to sweep off more Anglo-Baxons 
in a week, than the voniito m* the fever will dd 
in a month. 

Tables and chairs covered with oranges— 
come from none eoukl tcU totoefly where; 
b# it seems to rain orau^ in Havana— and' 
the presence of sttiidry ;officys in anit)^ of white 
linen or faint blue strij^e, with huge .Banama 
hats, helped to complete the idea of transfor- 
mation. Are you aware of the beauties of a 
Panama hatP It is of fine straw-^Straw so 
fine and so exquisitely plaited, that it apfjoars 
to be of one united glossy nature, it is as 
soft as silk, "and as strong as diain-mail, and 
as elastic as caoutchouc, if you are caught hi 
a show’er of rain, and your J?anama gets wet 
through, you have only to wring it out as 
though it were a tow^eS, and hang it on your 
walking-stick to dry, and in a quarter ot* an 
hour it will have regained its pristme sljape. 
The 8j)aniards cleclrirc that a Panama is sliot- 
proof, and an infallible protection against sun- 
stroke; but of these assertions I have ,my 
doubts. The life of a Panama hat may be 
mctisured by that of a raven. It is supposed 
never to w'car out. At all events, there is a 
cunning hatter in NcW York, who, for ten dol- 
lars, ivill undertake to return to you, as good 
as new, a Panama which is twenty years old, 
and has been in the wars, and sliipwrcoked, and 
ihromi into a lime-kiln, a tan-pit, and a bucket 
of tar. This [leerless hat is not to be pur- 
chased at a mean price. It is the dearest head- 
gear manufactured. Indian maidens have iii- 
lonod whole cantos of Indian epics wliile they 
plaited and sewed together those miuute circles 
of straw. A good Panama will stand yoti in 
li’om fifty to seventy-five pesos de oro---frolia 
ten to fifteen pounds sterling. 

And now, cm tills first of tropical moniings, 
did the steamer's state-rooms give up their 
semi-dead. Whole families of Sefioras and 
SeRoritas made their appearance in shiny black 
anil pink silks, and low mantillas, and piuk 
stockings, and white satin shoes, and colossal 
faiivS, itady for any amount of flirtation, sera* 
nailc-hcating, and bull-light witnessing. Where 
had those Siiiloras and WeSoritas been for the 
last live days ? On their backs, I trow, in 
their berths, iicrcaching piteously when the 
steamer pitch moanmg dismimy when she 
rolled; imbibing chloroform, cognac, tea and 
other nostrums against sea-sickness, and calling 
tijvon many saints. Our Lady de los Remedies 
might be the best to invoke under such circum- 
stances, perchance. 

There is an immensely stout old lady in 
violet-coloured satin, with a back-^omb m 
high as the horn oY Queen SPhiippa in old 
illuminations, a burnt^sieiina noimtenance, a 
cavalry recruiPs moustache, a bright green 
umbrella, and m oaken ca^et ^ctopod witli 
brass under onp arm. This is to cfld lady. 

I apprelmnd^ to whom the stewtoess usea 
to take k such tremtoons ratiom W stewed 
beefsteak^/friecLbananas, and bottled ale every 
day at dknertoc. She totacd awfully. Her 
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cries fer Gerv^eiKa Inglesa were incessant. Slie I 
was troubled ia ber mind one afternoon, 
when we had a chopping sea on, and sent 
for one of the Sisters of Charity; but I am 
sorry to say that nurse and patient did not 
£igree, and that the. good sister was speedily 
dismissed with tinhandsome epithets. Sister 
Egyptiaoa being of Msh extraction, fresh from 
an ^orphanage in New york,~wheuce she was 
going, good little creature, in perfect peace and 
contentment, to risk her life in the fever-baled 
wards of a New Orleans hospital — and speak- 
ing nothing but English, and the old lady only 
taflting Spanish, may have had something to do 
with their misunderstanding. However, the old 
lady is all right now. She is very voluble ; she 
has given the steward a golden ducat; and 
he has kindled a match for her, and she has 
begun to smoke a cigarette. It is reported 
that the oaken casket with tlie brass clasps 
is full of diamonds. Tl!b stewardess says, 
she always kept it under her pillow during 
tlie voyage. Sne looks a rich old lucly; com- 
fortably quilted with ounces, mqidores, and 
pieces of eight. I connect her my mind 
with a huge sugar estate and teeming gangs of 
negroes. I would rather Mje her overseer than 
licr slave, I think. 

It is worthy of remark, as anollicr element in 
the transformation we have undergone, that our 
talk is now all of u metallic coinage. Eive 
days ago, nobody bad anything but greenbacks. 
The stewards won’t look at grecnback.s now. 
Five days ago, the passenger who had hoarded 
a silver dollar was nuite a lion ; lu^ who had an 
English sovereign nanging to his watch* chain 
wns made much of; and one tliin, dry Nevr 
Englander, who was absolutely the owner of an 
American gold double eagle — the handsom(?st 
coin in iiio world^kept it in a wash-leather 
case, like a watch, would only exhibit it on 
pressing solicitation, and, I am led to infer, made 
rather a good thing of it by taking Umj preci^jus' 
piece forward, and allowing the liaiids to smell 
it at five cents apiece. But what cared wc for 
paper money now ? Piles of gold awfddeuly 
made their appearance. Little bills for stimu- 
lants were paid in five-doUar pieces bearing the 
effigy of Isabella Segunda. For the first tune 
in, my life I saw that numismj^tic parallel to 
Brbbdiiignag and Lillipat — to figViity and im- 
pudexuje^^the gold dollar, wlfich is about the 
size of an English silver penny, and the gold 
doubloon, or ounce, which, to tim dazed amt de- 
lighted eye of the possessor, looks as large as one 
of King f]ihuesus’schariot*wh but is mrealily 
about the diameter of a crown-piece, and is 
worth three pounds ten shillings sterling. Th^ 
sav Havana is the dearelt city in the world; 
and I eaunot help thinking that the costliness 
of Uvkg there is mostiy due to the fact of the 
ounce boii^held to many intents and purposes 
the finaueiaJ unit. It is tlic Gjreole sovet^ign. 
if vm stay at a friend’s oount^-house and his 
boay-iervant has saluted you, you give the man 
an ounoe; if youbet on a cock-fight, you %et an ■ 
ounce; if a toxreador has won your approbation, I 


you send him an ounce; if the prirna donna at 
the Tacon takes a benefil , you purchase a stajl 
and pay an otmeo—or as many ounces as your 
admiration for the prima donna prompts you to 
dibto^e. A wlK>l(#lottcry -ticket - an intiero^ 
as it is called — costs an mince. If you hire a 
cali^che and two horses for Ihc clay, tlie driver 
very coolly demands an ounce for his fare: in 
short, I should imagine that the only wild 
auitmd in Cuba must be the oun^. “ I call 
that nmii a genthunan,*’ I once heard a German 
settler in Havana remark, who can afforcl to 
lose at mont«5 or trcssilio, every day of Itis life, 
four or five ounces.” Four or five ounces! 
Ingots and gohibeaters’ hammers ! to what a 
Tom Tidd1cr*s ground had I come ! • 

1 went on deck, where everything was noise, 
bustle, and transfqnnalion, and where they 
seemed already to betaking in orang(\s, bananas, 
and cocoa-nuis, as a return cargo. The skipper 
only remained untransformed. He wore the 
same fiufl'y while hat, the same long-skirted 
bottle-green coat wdth tlie same blae-bluck velvet 
collar, and the same shephcrd’s-plaid trousers 
in w’hich he had loomed imposingly on the 
paddle-bridge of his ship, foot of phir Numljcr 
Solnething, New York city, five days since. 
He had a licart of oak, this skipper of ours, and 
T believe was an excellent seaman and navigator; 
but I conld never divest rny.^elf of the impression 
that he had been concerned in diy goods, or 
(!veu a wooden munnuy factoiy% before he had 
taken to going down to the sea in ^:hips. He 
had made, I dare say, fifty trips to Cuba, but he 
couldn’t s])fiak S))aiiish \yet. He te^cssed the 
doctor into his Sv'vvice, to act UvS interpreter in 
a s1iglii/dis|mtc with the health officer. Ain’t 
posted np in his lingo,” he unaffectedly re- 
marked. * 

I looked over ihc side, and drank in a spec- 
tacle the most gloriously j)icluresque I had ever 
beheld. 1 have travelled a good deal ; but 
there arc many spots, even on the mapof Europe, 
which to me are still lerra incognita. 1 have 
never been to Naples; 1 have never boen in 
Old Spain. Looking out upon the crowded 
port ot Havami, 1 was reminacd irresistibly of 
the market-scone in Miusanicllo — the Morro 
Castle doing duty for Vesuvius. We were close 
upon a qujiy swarmed with sunburnt yarlcts in 
red nightcaps,, in sirijwd nighicafjs, in broad 
flapping straw hats, and some with .sSkim ker- 
chiefs of gay colours twislcxl round tfnir Iieads. 
Nearly allvri^rc gaud]|^ sa||ms round their loins. 
They were bare-armed and bareJegged: tbejr 
shills were open at the breast, and, if they had 
jfickots, those garments Imng loose upon their 
shoulders, or with the sleeves tied in a knot 
before them. Dark clf locks, black glittcsring 
eyes, earrings, and little dangling crosses%)una 
the neck ; baskets of fish a»d Imskets of fruit, 
grates cif crockery, coops of poultry; dies of 
gr/itidation, welcome, derisioa, defimicc, quarrels 
never cudiug iti Hows, |gc»setal hubbub and 
confusion ; and ova! oil Ah^hot, hot smi and the 
clbttdless vault of Hue. 

But the Buttkebeceiae in Masaniello soou 
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faded avtray to wotliingnesi^ Havaiia began to 
assert its own kdividn^ditjy I aaiir a town 
whose houses were p^ted in all fte cdonb of 
the rainbow. I satr long Jbes and 

cnimblmg bastiona^ and eiu^tim and javelins 
built in old time by . jealous Spanish viceims, and 
which, I learned, not without pleasure, uenml 
Dulce, the &enCaptein-Gteneral, was beginning 
to demolish, to give the pent-up city of Havana 
elboWrtooM^ Erom all these bastions and rave- 
lins the moSrning drums and trumpets of the 
garrison were braying and rub-a-dubbing at the 
most alarming rate. The port seemed as full 
of shipping as the Pool ot‘ London, and what 
scant slxow of blue water there was to spare 
Was packed close as Cowes harbour at a re- 
gatta with the shore-boats. Pretty little skiffs 
they arc, with a lateen sail, often decorated 
with a portrait, en pied^ of San Cristobal, the 
patron saint of Havana, and with a gaily striped 
awning aft. From where we lay was a good 
twenty minutes’ row or sail to the custom-house. 
Were the Americans to gain possession of 
Cuba— a consummation which, for many reasons, 
is most devoutly to be wished, for they would 
be bound to commence their occupation by the 
abolition of slavery — they would have twenty 
piers built in the inner port in less than six 
months, and the passenger steamers would 
come quietly up to the pier-foot and discharge 
their passengers on the wharves without any 
boats at all; but tliis is not the Snanish way 
of doing business. "^Mastana,” tney would 
answer, were this necessary reform pressed 
on their attention. The authorities ate of 
opinion that the harbour boatmen have a riglit 
to live as well as otber folks, so you are not 
allowed to proceed from your ship lo the shore 
without the intermediary of a boatman, to whom 
you pay a dollar, and as much more as he can 
ai’gne you out of. lie never threatens, never is 
rude : nis endeavours to obtain an additional 
four and twopence cannot even be cidled beg- 
ging, He puts the case to you as one between 
man and man; he appeals to your sense of jus- 
tice, your sclf-respcct, your honour. You are a 
cabauero; he is a caballero. This — here he rests 
on his oars a moment, or objurgates Pepe, his 
assistant, who is putting on loo much sail — will 
at once lead you to accede to his demand. I'iie 
name of the boat which conveyed, me to shore 
on Ihis^said caoming was La Ilectitud. The 
boatman was a most unconscionable rogue; 
but there was somethin u%the calm assumption 
of dignity in the name on the stem, which drew 
the dollars from us as though wc had been 
two-years diildren. I am reminded tlmt when I 
use the first person singular, I might with 
greater propriety use the plural ; for in tliis trip 
to Hafbna I made one in a party of three. 1 
had tvo genial travelling^companions, both 
fellpw-oountrymen, in whose mirthful fellowship < 
I eiyoyed to the full all the humours of Havant 
and with one of whom 1 was destined to travel 
t6^ a stranger and more distant land, of which, i 
in process of time, I purpose to d^oours^ ! 
But, as these travelling-oompanions happen to ! 


I be alire and merry — as they will probably read 
I these papers, and as one in the Old and the 
other m the New World is as well known as 
Charing Cross— I fed that it would be imperti- 
nent to drag them into a rambling and fantastic 
narration, lull of perverse conceits and most 
egregious fancies ; and I hesitate, too, to veil 
them under thin pseudonyms / or provoking 
dashes. Let me, then, the old Babbler, be 
spldy responsible for all I put my egotism to ; 
and as for any other travellers, not my imme- 
diate companions, whom I may touch upon, 
do you sd them down as mere brain-woms, 
abstractions, and creatures of the imagination. 
Do you know that I was once most savagdy 
handled by the ‘‘Affectionate Review’* for 
having made an “unmanly attack” on the 
character of a lady, in depicting the airiest 
shadow in tte world of a harmless spinster, 
by name Miss Wapps, with whom I journeyed 
due north, as far as Kronstadt, ten years agoP 
To please critics of the affectionate school, all 
travellers should be blind, and deaf, dumb, 
and should write their words in invisible ink, 
and publish ijbem in coal-cellars. 

I, then, Babbler, having, after many shouts, 
and with much loss o^ inward animal moisture, 
selected a boat from among upwards of fifty 
applicants, saw my luggage thereinto, and free 
pratique having teen granted by tiie officer of 
nealth, was rowed to shore. I should not have 
minded that health-officer’s boat as a conveyance, 
but for the thought that people whose business 
is mainly with tlici quarantine and the lazaretto 
usually carry about with them the seeds of the 
cholera or the yellow fever, and die thereof. It 
was a most luxurious shallop, w^th an awning 
striped crimson and white, a rich carpet, ana 
cusnioned benches. The crimson and gold 
banner of Spain, with the crown on, floated at 
the stenj; and under the awning the health 
officer lolled at his ease, clad in bright nankeen, 
a rejJ, cockade in his Panama, ana smoking a 
very big pare. My passport, a document with 
a very big red sem, granted me by Mr. Archi- 
bald, Imi Majesty’s consul at New York, had 
been left with tln^ purser on board tlie steamer, 
and would duly be transferred to the Havana 
police authorities. The journey to the shore is 
very picturesque, though somewhat tedious. 
One man rows^^nother attends to the safl ; 
both arc smoking and occasionally squabble ; 
and you, the passenger, are expected to st/Cer. 
If you happen to be totally unacquainted with 
that art and mystery, the possibility of your 
running foul of other’ craft in the port is not a 
very remote one; and sometimes, while the 
boatmen are quarrelling or singing a little duet 
about “Juani-i-ifta, la Sii-i-i-quita r’ the boat fets 
you know thaf she has something to say for her- 
self, by heeling over and capsizing. But I bdieve 
passenger m a shore-boat was ever kuoivn to 
be drowned i>efo|e he had paid his fare ; and if 
you steer badly, the helmsman in the f exi boat 
may be steering worse; and the two negatives 
make an a|5rmative, saying “ yes ” to the ques- 
tion whether you are*to get safe to the custom*^ 
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boiiBc, I suppose there are persons ^ho can 
steer by intuition. I know tiiere are who 
can diiye mail phaetons^ mix salad, and com- 

{ OBC charades, without dver having been taught, 
t is a gift. One is bom to it, as to roasting 
meat a.nd playing the overture to ‘‘ Semiramide^' 
pn one^s chin. 

The custom-house was an apartment as big 
as a bam---^all the rooms in Havana are enor- 
mous. The floor was intolerably dirty ; but the 
roof was a mamficent open timber one, the 
timber being soiLd beams or delightfully fragrant 
cedar. So you had the Augean Stables .under- 
neath, and Solomon’s Palace in all his glory 
above — ^not an uncommon contrast in Cuba. 
The custom-house oflBcers gave us very little 
trouble. I addressed the first gentleman with a 
cockade I met as Seiior — I should perhaps have 
called him Caballero — begged a cigar light from 
him, and slipped a dollat into his hand. He 
opened one of my trunks, let a little tobacco- 
smoke into the orifice to fumigate it, and then 
dismissed me with a very low bow. Then I 
was handed^ to a little grated wicket, where 
another official, who was smoking lo desperately 
that he sat, as it were, in tlic midst of a fleecy 
cloud, like one of Sir James Thornhill’s allegories 
in th(j painted hall at Greenwich, asked me my 
name and country, and delivered to me a printed j 
license to reside in Cuba for the space of three 
calendiir months, which was very kind on his | 
part, seeing tliat I only intended to remain in the i 
island until the West India mail-packet came 
in from St. Thomas. This lioensc cost a good I 
deal of money, four or five dollars, 1 think ; and I 
I noticed that when tlie official had filled up the 
form, he was a very long time handing it from a 
small pepper-castor, and looked very hard at 
me. 1 know, from long experience, what being 
intently regarded by an oflicial of the Latin race 
means, and so executed ” myself without delay. 
We parted the best of friends, and I was a peseta 
the poorer. 

I was now free to proceed to an hotel ; but 
this was much more easily said than ddue. in 
the first place, there w^ere no jjublic conveyances 
about, save the volantes,wliicli are vehicles far too 
ethereal to carry heavy luggage; in the next, to 
find any tolerably comfortable hotclin Havana is 
a labour which, had it been imposed on Hercules, 
might have caused that strong^bian to be a little 
less conceited about his triumph over the Ery- 
manthian boar and the eleven other difficulties. 
The wealthy and splendid city of Havana is | 
worse off for hotels than any otlier in the civil- ! 
ised world. The Antilles, perhaps, cannot be I 
held as beloupng entirely to civilisation ; but, 
as the ** Queen ” of the Afftilles, I think Havana I 
might maintain at least one deceiffc inn. There 
is an hotel in the Plaxa Isabella Seguiida, close 
to the Tacon Tlieatre, kept by one Legrand, a 
Prenchmp ; but I had heard dismal reports of 
its deanbness, and it was situfffctjd, besides, be- 
yond the Walla, whereas I wanted to be near the 
Rla 2 n de Armas and the sea. There is a very 
excdlent boarding-house, clean, cobifortable, 
and well appointed, kept by Mrs. Almi, an[ 


li^erican lady; but her accommodation is 
Umited, and her establishment is nearly always 
as ** complete ” as a Parisian omnibus on a wet 
day. I have been ^Id, also, that there is a s%ht 
drawback to the comfort you enjoy at Mrs. 
A lmi’s, in the fact of the house being the chosen 
resort of consumptive invalids from the United 
States, who have fled from the asperity of the 
northern winter to the warmer of Cuba. 
But they are often in the penultimate stage of 
the disease when they land; they don’t get 
better ; and it is apt to spoil your dinner — so I 
was told—* when inquiring for your next neigh- 
bour of the day before, who talked so charmingly 
of the last opera, and so hopefully of the coming 
bull-fight, you are informed that he has been dead 
for some hours, and will be buried this sundown 
in the Potters’ fielH. You grow accustomed to 
this at last ; for it may be said, without exag- 
geration, life in these regions qf vomito and fever 
resembles life on board a man-o’-war in war- 
time. You are very merry with Jack and Tom 
overnight ; and on the morrow Jack is i^ocked 
over,” and Tom loses the number of liis mess,” 
and you say Poor Jack !” Poor Tom !” their 
clothes are sold by auction before the mast, and 
you forget all about the sad occurrence. 

With the exception of Legrand’s and Mrs. 
Almi’s, the inns of Havana are all very like 
what I should imagine the fondas and posadas 
of old Spain, away from Madrid, to be. I had 
heard such dreadful stories about them, that, 
blinking the pulmonary drawback, I determined 
to try Mrs. Almi’s. By this time, with the 
assistance of several willing and grinning 
negroes, who danced with delight at the gift of 
a very small silver coin — I never saw any copper 
money in Havana — my luggage had been 
piled on a inacliine closely resembling one of 
those miniature drays in England, on which a 
very small barrel of l^er is drawn by a very big 
horse, conducted by a very big man. The beast 
of draught was in tliis case a bullock, with 
an enormous gole,not over his shoulders, but riglit 
across his forehead. Tliat poor animal certainly 
earned his bread by the sweat of his brow; and, to 
judge from his lean flanks and protruding bones, 
1 should infer that the jerked ueef he might fur- 
nish, subsequent to his demise, would be dear 
at threepence a pound. The conduct or, who sat 
the horse, side-saddle fashion, was* a prodigious 
old negro whose wool had turned white, and 
whose ijvdcked old he was a nasty- 

looking old man — was surmounted by a ragged 
straw hat. He was singing, of course, occa- 
sionally varying that recreation by skinning and 
gobbling the pulp- of some oranges, of which he 
had if pocketful, and, on the whole, took^things 
very easily. I presume he wm a slave. I was 
bound to" walk nehind this sable drayman, for, 
Ithough I might have taken a volante, was it 
not my duty to follow my luggage ? Aud, but 
for an uncomfortable fancy that u I stepped on 
the dray and sat aside my trunk I should look 
Hk.e a traitor being drawn to execution at 
Tyburn on a sledge, I would have patronised 
that mode of locomotion. 
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There was m obtamiug^^l^ 

Alrai's. IniendxBg TOitors had wntim for their 
rooms a m<3|ath or sk w?eeks k.adfv ahd 
the maixsiou waa iwa phihym 
lodgmg-hoflfi^v : I trkd the de 

America^" a Iw st^k off. There was soioe 
room ia. that hotels wMch was mader the aroades 
of a criitt^hlkg old porfca^^ imlikeilxe Coveni 
Garden Bi^as> with the aroma of all the 
S|>aidi^ onitmsw keks, and shallots of the ad> 
joinkjBf market hanging about the staircase : — a 
deap^atkm erf garlic tempered by tobacoo-smoke. 
The landlady was a German^ fair, fat, aiid 
twentjjr-lSve, and was basking in a rocking-cluair, 
mjijoying the smoke and the smell of oiiions with 
apparently intense gusto. The perfmne was 
minost like Fatherland. She had one huge 

S artment to let. It was not vacated yet ; but 
5> occupant, a French commercifil traveller, 
who had seemingly mt risen, and who w'^as care- 
fully oiling and ourfing himself before a glass, 
moat courteously permitted me to inspect the 
room» He was (juite affable, indeed, ainl was 
good enofugh to inform ntc tliat a packet I saw 
i^g on a side -table contained some of the 
genuine Amaranthine sonp of her Majesty Queen 
victoria, patented ?md gold-medtiiled" at the 
TJniversal E^iliibttion of 1855, mid that he was 
just then clearing through tlic custom-house 
eighteen cases of Bully’s Toilet Vinegar. Ere 
1 quitted his quarters, lie likewise enounced the 
opinion that the island of Cuba was un fichu 
pays, and that the landlady of the Fonda de 
America vvas a m^gere. Heaven bless the 
Frenchman wherever in the world’s weary 
journey you find him ! He is always easy, 
sprightly, confidential, mid conversational, 
liless Imi for his grimaces, his airy philosophy, 
his harmless, naive vanity. He Is,' with the ex- 
ception of the Englishman, the best travelling 
comrade in the world ; only, for an Englishman 
to si>eak to a stranger i;o whom he has not been 
introduced, the stranger must be in the cramp- 
sta^e of the cholera morbus or on the point of 
Imving his brains blown out by robbers. Then, 
but tlicn only, the Briton becomes own brother 
to the mu he doesn’t know. But the French- 
man, waits for no such crisis. 

Tliere was room at the ‘‘America,” but not for 
all of mp* You will bear in mind that I was in 
triplicate arid ao raw was I then to Hispancr 
American that I imagined that a traveller 

with money in his pocj^et liiad a right to a bed- 
room to lumaelf. I bad yet to learn that our 
English word coinrade is derived from three 
Spanish words — “ camara a dos,” double-bedded 
lodgings. I took a bath at the America, for the 
good of the house and my own (the ofteuer 
you bhthe before eating, and the more seldom 
afterwards, in the tropics, the better it will be 
for you); and then the dray, and I and thcg 
negro, who was a spiteful old man, and had lost 
his t^Mper fearfully by this time, resumed our 
j^rs^rmations. We tried, I think, at Ho® 
Bos AiwigoV* La Eeyna de Inglatcrra/^ 
Cmmk and other hostelrics ; Wt 

the answer in all cf Ihm was ‘‘no room,” ol 


“iK)t room enough.” I was, for the nonce, M 
SeSor Eergusocn, and net fated to lodge any- 
where j and the negto aittiag side-saSffle on 
tlm bmlock began to spit and swea^ ia Bpamsh, 
like an infuriated old cat. 

But to me the time was not all losi Far 
from it. I had begun to study the httiwo?tfrs of 
Havana. The time had worn away, it was ten 
o’clock, and tic city had himt into the ftf 
bli^e of tropical life. The Anglo-Americans 
rail at Havana, because the streets are so naa> 
row and so tortuous ; but oh ! from ten to four 
r.M., how' grateful you are for narrow devious 
Imies, in lieu of broad stariiig thoroughfares ! 
You liave the inestimable Wessing' of shade. 
Now and then you must take, peribrea, a hot 
bath, and frizzle for. a moment in the sunshine as 
you cima a plaza ; or, turning a emmer, the sun, 
suddenly espying you, cleverly refracts a ray at 
your head, which piertes your brain welbnigh as 
an an^w would, but you are soon in the shade 
again. The streets of Havana are perhaps as 
clean as those of most southern European 
towns. The principal sanitary insfiectors are 
named Garlic^aud Tobacco-smoke. They are at 
least determined to keep the other stenches 
down. I’he roadway is littered and untidy, but 
who should complain of litter composed mainly 
of orange-peel, the I'inds of piuiNapples, cocoi- 
nut shells, fnigments of melonsj^ and eshairsted 
Indian corn-cobs P I must go to Coveut-garden 
{^ain for a comparison. Don’t you know tliat 
delightful litter between the grand avenue and 
the Old Hummmiis— I mean that spot where the 
orauge-boxes are bursting, and the almonds are 
tumbling out of their sucks, and the Irish 
ujarkei-w^omen sit in the June afternoon shell- 
ing peas. The scene is uiitidv, but grand. I 
always think of the Garden of Eden run to seed, 
in consetpiciicc f)f the gardener, Adam, having 
been turned aTOj. 

There is but a ridiculous apology for a foot- 
pavcnioiit in these streets. The average width 
of th(j troitoir c‘ertainly does not exceed tw'elve 
inches. Jt is a kerbstone with nothing to curb. 
I have fancied tins exiguily of path to be a de- 
liberate device oh” the part of the municipality 
to keep up the practice of politeness in Havana, 
fbr of course, if you meet any one on the trot- 
toir proceeding Sn a contmry oircctfon to your 
own, you naturaJS/ step into’ the kennel to c^ow 
him to pass. You don’t give him the wall, you 
give him the. totality of the pavement* This hypo- 
thesis^ I fear, however, is as fantastical as that 
suggested, that the narrowness of the streets in 
Havana is also due to premeditation, and is de- 
signed to allow opposite neighbours to light 
their cigtyrs from each othar’s weeds. Smimas 
is the space between the houses, they wesicrve, 
nev ertheless, a tolerably pernendioular devarion; 
where^is. m the town ol Algiers, which in the 
narrowness of its thoroughfares closely i^esem- 
blcs Havana, ^h£ houses ai*e built on the lean^o 
principle,, Eaeh story seems on thcp brink of 
toppling over; aud at the roofs, o|^osite houses 
nearly kisS each other. I have Imard that the 
Moorish architects adopted th& style of con- 
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struotion from aotioijis of eceaonvy. ICou see 
that all but the reuj njiirrb^eat; strip of sky must 
be shut out why k The beaveus above are 
for ten hoiirs but of me: tw one bluing 

basin of burnished copper. The Cabans, how- 
ever, being wealthy, can afford to leave a wider 
space between their, houses ; but while the sun 
shines they shut him out with vast awnings of 
particoloured stuffs. This aspect of Havana 
would delight the heart of an Edgington. The 
populous part of the city is one huge maroiiee. 

Ah! and how shady the shops- are. There 
are some as dark as the purser’s store-room in 
a cockpit. You enter them, not only to shop, bnt. 
to bestow yourself in a rocking-chair, to nod and 
to take, if you please, forty winks. The shop- 
keeper never dreams of disturbing you. He puts 
your nap in the bill; that is to say, he adds 
fifty per cent to the price of the articles you 
wish to purchase, Gf •course you beat him 
down. You bargain for eveiything in Havana 
mayor o minor, wholesale or cetail The 
apothecary who sells you a blue pill^ expects an 
amicable little tussle oyer the price. What 
matters? It fills up the time, and, unless you arc 
concerned in sugar or ^olfce, you are sure to 
have plenty of time hanging on your Jiancls. 
“Arc there no beggars at your gate ? arc there 
no poor about your landiS ?” the ]\)ct Laureate 
might indignantly ask. Well, tlie ])Oor are 
slaves, and are very fat and shiny, and seem- 
iugly well cared for (which does not in the least 
militate against slavery being a stu]iicl, hluuder- 
ing, and accursed aiiachronism, of wliich the 
Spaniards themselves are heartily sick), and as 
for the beggars, I never saw any in Havana; 
and, had 1 met one, I should certainly not 
have presumed to offer liim less lliaii a golden 
dolliir. 

The tradespeople seldom, if ever, put their 
names over tlieir shop-fronts. They adopt 
signs instead — not painted or plastic ones as 
the Americans and the Germans do, but snnply 
wi’itten inscriptions usually implying some 
ethical allusion. “La Ilectitiid,” our (Ad friend 
of the boat, is much patronised by the mercers; 
but that tradesman in the Citlle O'Reilly must 
have had queer ideas of iwtitude wlien he 
charged me seventy-five dollar^for a dress pro- 
fessedly made of pina or pinetapple fibre, but 
which subsequently tumea o\it to be a silk 
grenadine from Lyons, not worth three guineas. 
Then yon have ^'LaProbidad,” “La Integridad,” 
“La Buena “La Consciencia” — all special 

favourites with the ^ntlemen of the narrow 
width and cll wand- Their Sagas are very pretty, 
but methiuks they do profess too much. Some 
ore simply arrogant, “ Todos mi elogiaa ” — 
1 am praised by everybody; famo per 
lT.)rbo vuelA”-Hny is universal; these are 
over the cigar-shops. The photographer has 
flourish about “11 Sol de Madrid'' and “El 
liayo da Lue one studio w%nt by the name 
of “El SeJampago ' '~1Ee flash of ligUtning; 
and I never could refrain from laugliing at the 
motto adopted by the proprietor of ^ shop for 
the sale of lucifer matches — La Explosion." 


And now, if you please, picsturo these thread- 
my-needle thoroughfares, not one o##em athird 
so wide as Hanway-yard, shady to ktensity, but 
yet rich in the taidcr tints of reflected 
and semitones stealing through the diaphanous 
awnings overhead, with liere and there a pod, 
a splash, an “ explosion," of positive light and 
colour— where the sun has foimd a joint in the 
armour of awning and made pjay with his 
diamond dart; picture these lanes thronged 
from morning till night with sallow Spanish 
Creoles, in white linen and Panamas, and negroes 
and negresses gaudy, gaping, and grinning, ^ac- 
cording to the wont of our African brothers 
and sisters. Now and then a slouch-hatfl;d, 
hlack-cassockcd priest, now and then a demure 
Jesuit Father; many soldiers in suits of “sur- 
sucker/' a maierjal resembling thin bed-ticking, 
straw hats, and red cockades; many itinerant 
vendors of oranges, lemonade, sugar-plums, and 
cigars, for though every third shop is a tobac- 
conist's, there is a lively trade in cigars done in 
the streets. The narrowness of the foot-pave- 
ment affects you little. You may walk in the 
roadway without inconvenience, There is no- 
tliing to run over you save the bullock-drays, 
whose rate of speed rarely exceeds a mile an 
hour, and the pack-mules, which are so laden 
with fresh-cut Indiiin corn-stalks for fodder 
that only tfieir noses and the tips of their tails 
are visible beneath tlieir burdens, and they look 
like animated hayricks, and the volantes, -which 
arc so light and springy that they would scarcely 
crush the legs of a fly'u their wheels passed over 
him. 

I confess that these several and sundry 
humours of Havana uere, when first I viewed 
tliein, subordinated to my intense desire to find 
an inn in which I could take mine ease ; and I 
was on the point of desiring the old negro 
(who was frantic with rage by this time) to 
turu his bullock’s head to the city gates and 
journey towards Legrand's, when the odour of 
a decidedly first-rate cuisine attracted me, and 
ultimately induced me to put up at an inn in the 
Gallo def Obispo. To tell the truth, I wanted 
my breakfast, desperately* 


THE LAY OF THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

And Boon * 

Those ugly human, shapes and visa^res, 

Of which I spoke as havinf; wrought me pain, 
Past floating in thf airland fading still 
Into the winds .... 

Pf^pmetkm CTnlbtind 

Ann in a gay and goodlie ship 
There sailM away to sea, 

Beficath a blue and golden sky, 

A gentle conipanic; 

Old men and young, aad maidens, too, 

As fairc, as faire could be. 

High, high in air, eixceedittg faire, 

A golden sky did glance 
With 1 impid eye upon the waves, 

That merrilie did dance ; 

And the white foam streamed behind the ship 
O'er this ocean’s vast ex|iaiii&e. 
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Anear, araund, the glad boixnd 

Careering o’er the sea ; 

The foaming crests liigfe heads^ 

Proud of their Bt^y; o 

And each white ti|> IbokM like a stone 
In a cemetery* 

Ah me ! they were a gallant crew 
As f sire m fahe could be ; 

As hrave imd bold as ne’er was told 
Of a goc^le oompanie ; 

And the ship sped on beneath the sun 
To the sound of minstrelsie. 

And now the sun had climbed the sky 
Eight straight above their mast, 

^nd looked down like God’s own eye 
On the ship that sailed fast ; 

And On the deck all look’d, and saw 
No shadow it did cast. * 

The day wax’d old, the evening camo 
Out of the eastern skies, 

And in tlxe West a ruby flame 
Shone oVr their charmdd eyes ; 

And broad and bright, a glorious sight, 

The moon did softly rise. 

Out of the East.and with the night 
The moon did softly steal ; 

Calm grew the breeze, and straightwaj’ then 
The com pan ie did kneel ; 

And as they knelt, with gentle tone 
The vesper-bell did ped. 

And then there rose from sea to sky 
In loud, hannonious swell, 

The sounds of tender melody 
An earnest prayer can tell ; 

And through the cry was heard to sigh 
The holy vesper-Wl. 

And on the ship there fell a calm, 

Her sails flapt to and fro ; 

And sweetly slept that goodlie ship 
Beneath the m^^oi^shine glow ; 

And the waves they sang a quiet tune 
As they journey’d to and fro. 

0 Christ ! it is a blessed sight 
To see beneath the sky, 

Hush’d by the waves, hush’d by the moon 
A ship sleep peacefully ; 

Whiles all around steals up the sound 
Of a gentle inebdy, 

A mother singing to her child 

The znatis’ note that sweet doth float 
Through shady greegwoij^l tree, 

Is not so exquisite, I ween, 

As an ocean’s melody. 

The sounds of psalraodie have ceased, 

No more to overwhelm, 

The gentle murmur of the waves 
Tmit chase the ocean realm ; 

One alone remains awfke, . 

A^d he is at the helm. 

Ha gazeth on the crystal shield 
EmparadislTig night ; 

Lo and behold 1 his brow is cold 
Whit doth him so aflright ? 

He gaeeth on the quiet tide. 

And hIs hair it ^;.nds upright. 


Slow rising from the Sapphire flood; 

The taper masts, I ween, 

Of a ghostly ship rose and shone 
Bright in the pale moon-^heen ; 

And they rose and rose from that sapphire flood, 
Hush’d in a sleep serene. 

Slowly they rose, and as they mount 
Into the moonlit air, 

The helmsman saw the masts and iq)ars 
Of a.Phantom Teasel there 5 
And os they clomb the helmsman gazed 
With a dull and leaden stare. 

The lazy stars that shone on high 
Gleam’d redly through dim Space ; 

And the bloody moon stood in the sky, 

Showing her awful face ; 

And the helmsman ’gainst the quiverirtg heavens, 
These phantom masts did trace. 

The helmsman shool^the blood forsook 
His heart, and to his head 
It rush’d with might, and dimm’d his sight 
In a cant^py of red ; 

And drops of agony his brow 
In big roqnd drops did shed. 

And ever mounting rc^e the hull, 

Its decks exposed to view; 

And the helmsman gazed with pale affright 
At a diabolic crew : 

At skeleton forms that did compose 
This diabolic crew. 

Around each head there shone a flamo 
As plays upon the tomb ; 

And it sbcsie most horribly distinct 
In the tremulous moonlit gloom ; 

It shone like the ray that clouds send forth 
From their deep horrific womb. 

O dread and wof ul suffering ! 

0 mortal agony ! 

To see an hideous sight, yet know 
Not what that sight may be ! 

To stand and quake and fear and shake 
Deforc dead companie ! 

To gaze upon the spectral dead 
Wikl^cold and livid cheek, 

Whiles in thine epre the pale moonshine 
Glows drowsily and bleak, 

And watch the spectres’ grinning mouths 
With lips that never speak ! 

Ah me ! that if^hould e’er have been ! 

For, pacing to and fro, 

A horrible form was there, I ween, 

Bale in the moonshine ^ow ; 

A form that look’d an it had been 
Bleach’d in the Land of Snow. 

Its fleshless skull with eydess holes 
Wagg’d fearfully about; 

And at the ears and kt the mouth 
Foul things crept in and out ; 

And the lifeless limbs on this lifeless form 
Moved restlessly about. 

The helmsman’igaze in the red moon’s 
Wax’d fairt and cold and dim ; 

He wCtch’d the sight by the bloody Hglit, 

But could not move a limb ; 

And his ferow grew cqld as the earthy moulds 
0 Jesu, pity him ! 
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All noiselessly these skeletons 
Stood Imning o^er the side, 

Wetchmi^thQ denies amtind their hea<!s 
That slowly hy 4^1 5 

Wistph^g the phosphorescent glare 
That sloiyly hy did glide. 

And ever mounting in the air, 

The ghostly ship did rise ; 

And the helmsman saw the wondrous thing 
Climbing the leaden skies, 

Saw the dull glare in the midnight air 
Of those phosphorescent eyes. 

Higher and higher the blue flames flew, 

Upwards the phantoms spread, 

Until they mingled with the stars 
That shone above their head ; 

But the helmsman saw not, for his eyes 
Were fixed, and he was — dead ! 

Then thrilled around an awful sound, 

A fierce, unearthly cry ; 

It thriird around with an hideous sound, 

And awoke the companie. 

They leapt from their trance, and threw a glance 
At the pallid heavens on high. 

The moon was waxing faint and pale, 

The East was growing ffright, 

And the rosy flush of moming^s blush, 

BeamM down its dewy light*, 

But the stricken form of the helmsman lay 
Dead to their wondering sight ! 


COURT, BALL, POWDER, AND 
EVENING. 

Lately, while looking in at the pret^, sweet- 
smelling things in tlio window of Mr. Truefitt’s 
shop, my eye (which had for some time been 
suggesting to my palate that a dish of shaving 
latner was trifle, and some c^kes of pink soap 
were Neapolitan ice creams) fell upon the^ fol- 
lowing bill : 


HAKOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


HAIRDRESSERS’ ACADEMY, 
(Here a list of the Presiflents.) 

The Committee beg to announce that they will hold 

A. GRAND SOill|lE 
At the above Roomst 

On Tuesday, January 28rd, 1806, at Half-past 
Eight o’clock precisely, 

When the members of the Academy 
WILL DRESS A LARGE NUMBER OF LADIES 


Court, Ball, Powder, and Evening Head-dresses. 
At Ton o’clock, 

A GRAND •BALL 

Will take place, to commemorate the S^ening of the 
BRITISH HAIRDRESSERS’ ACADEMY. 

Was it a joke, one of those elaborate pieces 
of facetiousness, which people with more money 
than wit ane, in these facetious dafs, too much 
disposed to perpetrate P No ! surely Mr. True- 
. fitt would not joke . on so serious a subject. It 
was not a joke. There, among shaving trifle 


and the abluent ice creams, lay several pcjckets of 
tickets, reserved and unreserved, double and 
single,' duly marked with the pric^, which 
were gentleman’s ^ve shillings, lady’s three 
mid sixpence, admitting to ball and soiree, and 
mcluding refreshments and supper. Thinkin g 
that I had never known so much entertainment 
both for the mind and the body, offered at so 
low a charge, I entered Ihe shop and bought a 
ticket, making at the same time thlf memoran- 
dum in my diary : 23rd January, engaged for 
the grand soiree and ball of the British Hidr- 
dressers’ Academy.” 

At the appointed time I presented myself and 
my ticket at the Hanover Square Rooms, and 
passing through a throng of the Academicians 
and tlieir wives and daughters, all in even- 
ing dress, I entered the grand salon. I 
had seen some odd sights in the Rooms of 
Hanover-square. The last time I had visited 
them, the apartment was occupied by a struc- 
ture” in which two mountebanks bound and 
imbound themselves with cords, thrummed 
nigger tunes on banjo and tambourine, and 
called their absurd penormance a manifestation 
of the spirits. The structure was a strange thing 
enough; but the si^ht which now presented 
itsell' was stranger stOJ. The centre of the large 
room was occupied by a long row of tables 
spread with a white cloth, as if for dinner; 
only instead of plates, the festive board^was set 
out with oval hand-glasses. The knives and 
forks were hair-pins. 

If, not knowing what was about to take place, 
you had been asked to guess the nature of the 
entertainment, you would probably have guessed 
a Feast of Winkles. When, presently, the 
Academicians trooped into the room in a pro- 
cession, each one liaving on his arm a young 
lady with dislievelled hair, your thoughts would 
probably have wandered from winkles to th6 
wild suspicion that there was going to be a 
wholesale execution of maids, unjustly doomed 
through tbe larcenous propensities of magpies. 
Or was it to be a competition in madness for the 
appointment of an efficient Ophelia to a Temple 
of the Drama? 

The Academicians hand the dishevelled ladies 
to their seats, each Academician standijig rc- 
^ectfully behind liis particular lady’s chair. 
There is a short pause, as if for grace; but the 
signal that is waited for is a wave of the chair- 
man’s b&ton, which ^ a comb. When you 
more than half expect iRat each waiter will 
hand his lady a plate of soup, each waiter, as if 
he had purposely arranged to beguile and asto- 
nish you, seizes his lady by the back Fair. The 
simuitipeous seizing of forty beautifu^l females 
(in white frocks, uuth their back hair down — 
consequently in distress) by i,he back hair is 
^ost too much for your diivalrous feelings, 
jmd you can scarcely resist the impulse to rush 
upon the spene, hitoli up your trousers, draw 
your cutlass, and bill the land sharks avast ! 
But the next moment you perceive that it is 
only ^"in the way of kindness” that hands are 
laid, upon the back hair of lovely females ; 
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t;^ jsrentle ataddeUeste^a^ tfcoste j 

proves tfeeir owiiea^a tile mme 

of 'Bmtiak ■.. 

There ®fi!e keadasi witder 

operidiomv ol la^ko ismnot find 

room Hit tke pvmcipal boajsd^ taJdag their 
meal of dresei%; at. a aide-teUe. No two heads 
are to be^ alike; but each operator 

is fw to: follow his own fan<g^. There are all 
shapes of %ead8, all colours of hair. Some| 
Is&s have a profosion of rich glossy loc!^ ; ' 
others have scarcely any. The latter, I notice, 
are frizzed (with hair-pins, not with hot de- 
structive tongs), and by this process a very little 
hair is nnidc to look a gi’eafc deal of luiir* One 
head is dressed in the lashion of Queen Anne’s 
days, the hair being pulled up over a cushion, 
ami powdered with flour; ‘another is arranged 
in lateral bandeaux, and powdered with glitter- 
ing pearl; athinlis frizzed, decked with sprigs, 
and powdered with gold, louder is a black- 
eyed, cherry-cheeked damsel, being arrayed as 
a" bride, with orange-flowers and a long white 
veil. She acts the character to the life, blushes 
deeply, find keeps her eyes fixed on her white 
satiii shoes. If it were half-past eleven am, 
instead of half-past eight p.m., the bachelor spec- 
tator might feel tempted to take her by the hand, 
aud lead her across the square to St. George’s, 
00 the chance of finding a stray clergyman at the 
ahnr to perfoiiu the service ofRhand. A thought 
comes into my head, that it must bo veiy tan- 
talising to that young lady to be dressed thus, 
like a bride, and find tliat nobody is coming to 
marry her. And when the happy day does 
arrive, will she not bo ttsedto tW sensation? 
Tliixik what a disapimin tment it might be to the 
bridegroom to see his bride taking it coolly, ex- 
hibiting no agitation, omitting perhaps to blush ; 
in fact, conducting herself generally like an ex- 
perienced widow. 

Moving onwards towards the other end of 
the table, we pass in review a great variety 
of styles of hair-djessmg — some cjxceedingly 
simple, others most elaborate. Here is a little 
Queen of Night, with golden stars twinkling in 
lier raven hair ; here a stately lady with mara- 
bout feathers, another with a white muolin scarf 
interu^oven with her locks, others with twigs of 
coral aud coins and dingle-dangles. I observe 
now that the Academicians axe racing. When 
the President waved liis comb, that wjis the 
sigiud tOv start ‘^The;i^’re off, they’re oi— 
they’re round the (Aimer ! There they go — 
there th<w go aud Mr. Carter, the presi- 
dent, is the first horse— -I mean, hairdresser — 
to pass the winning-post Great applause 
greets his triumph. has dressed Ixis head 
in t«5.'elve minutes. Most of the others take 
ten or fi.Eteen minutes more, but at the end of 
half an hour ah the forty heads are dmse^. 
Thunders of applause ! Mr. Carter now makes 
n sfcott spc^ech; informing the spectators (that 
tee aecompaujed % their hairdressers, 

wiB paaaS twtee round the room, so that vail 
present 'iway kme an opportunity of inspecting 
the vadbns tiimn^hs pt art in hair. Accord. 


iugly, each Acadomidian. gives his arm to his 
lady, and the whole of the forty couples pass 
round, while the ^ solemn 

march, and the spectators applaud; At length 
the - ladies are led from the room to their own 
private apartment, and the cloth ia^eored from 
the tables, to the highly apfropwte tone of 

God save the Queen.^’ 

Regarding the foregoing as of the 

piece, I now proceed to make my critical re- 
marks. The ladies, who were eridmtiy the 
wives, daugliters, sisters, and sweethearts of the 
Academicians, were all well up in their partsw It 
was clear that they had rehearsed them repeat- 
edly aud thoroughly. Whenever a curl or a 
bandeau was ready to be fixed, they handed up 
a hair-pin to the operator. They toow the very 
I iustfuit to hand the comb,, the fiower, the net, 

I the tu ig of coral, the bunch of dingle-dangles. 


the pearl-box, and^the gold-dred^r. There 
were hand-glasses before them in which to watch 
the process ; but they did not use tlieuL Tliey 
fell their paits, and acted them out of that inner 
consciousness which is the tnie attribute of 
genius. As to tlie Academicians, they were to 
the nuiuncjr born. brush, the comb, the 
pomatum-pot, and the wash-bottle, had marked 
them for tJieir own. I regret to say, however, 
tliat some of them were not in themselves testi- 
monies to the virtu(^s of macassar and the re- 
generating properties of wash. Shoemakers’ 
cliildrcn, it is said, are always badly shod. By 
the same rule, it appears that the artists who 
profess to make liair grow on the bald places of 
others, are denied the ability to make hair grow 
on the bald places of themselves. Some of the 
Academicians here were suffering from a most 
damaging exposure of ‘Hhinness on the top.” 
If you ask me if hairdressers have any idiosyn- 
crasy as regards costume, I answer that tiiey 
hav4 und that it manifests itself in a white 
waistcoat with brass buttons. Intellectually, 
th^y must be a very superior race; for tlie 
president talked to me in a most learned manner 
of the^^sihctics of hairdressing. If the art of 
hairdressing has its esthetics,” wMch is quite 
as fine a thing as the chiar’osoaro” of the 
painters, why should not the professors of the 
art have an academy ? While the hall is being 
cleared for dancing, let us examine the project, 
Ifirst of all, it has been resolved : 

"^That an academy be established by British 
Hairdressers, and when established, tlmt it be 
open to the hairdressers (rf all nations. In fur- 
therance of this object, the committee venture to 
hope that they will receive suffieient funds to ^ 
warrant them in takiug chambers in a respectable 
locality, where they propose to have a general 
practice-night once a week, and a club, or gene- 
ral meeting-place on the otiier nights, where 
ah novelties in the trade, whether in hairdress- 
ing, new ornaments, or invmitions cismiected 
with false hafrf'jierfumery, brushes, coinbs,.&c., 
may be exlfibited, and their merite discussed. 
They tdso hope that they 

ladies for eachpractice^-night, ^ they consider 
practising on blockh to be worse than useless^ 
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TJtey propose to have a pnWio soiree at their own 
rooms onoe a montbi where dresseiss^ seleoted 
Irom tHteopmioiie^ l^^ will give m 

exhibition of agmnd soir& every 

mouth at the Haiaovear-sqt]^ where all 

the d^sem cboseii on the three previouB 
luouiMy soWm wiB |>erfom^ befone the public, 
lly these meona, and from the subscriptions of 
their meiobers^ the eommittee hope to realise 
sufficient ftmds to enable them to establish a 
Hairdressers^ Clul^hoiise of all nations/* A 
most laudable obiect, truly — one in which 
every person who has a head to be dressed, and 
a heart to feel for the man who dresses it, 
will most cordially smpatluse. 

The British hairareasers have a grievance, 
and it is much to their credit that they do not 
parade it in the pK>spccias of llieir* present 
scheme, nor mal;e it in auy way the basis of 
their claim to publie support.# It was whispered 
to me eon&dentially — and 1 am going, at my own 
risk, to w'hisper it oonfidentiallY to the public — 
British ladies have a predilection for French 
liairdressers. This is quite of a piece with our | 
favow for Italian singers, and French*Cooks, and i 
Spanish dancers. Yet we have English singers 
who are equal to any of the Italian, and Ihiglish 
cooks who are as good kinds at a kickshaw as 
Erajicatelli liimself; and have wc notrecentry 
exported dancers to Spain, and France, ana 
Ilussia, where kings and emperors have pre^ 
sented them with diamond necklaces, and 
princes and canriis have fought duels for their 
sweet sakes f As to the British hairdressers, 
they oidy want tail* play. At these periodical, 
exhibitions of their taste mid skill they wiU give 
British ladies an opportunity* of showing what 
they can do. If they are less tasteful than the 
Frenchman, they wDJ not complain if the French- 
man is preferred ; but if they prove that their 
skill is second to none, they nave a right to ex- 
pect that native talent shall not be sacrificed to 
a mere caprice. The British hairdressers liaf e 
not asked foreign artists to join in iiutiatmg the 
present movement ; but when the acadenyi.shall 
nave been securely established it will be open 
to the hair-artists of all natioifs. They don’t! 
want protection ; they court the fuUcal com- 1 
petition. All thew ask irom the ladies of England I 
IS fair play. t \ 

Having thus disposed of the kisiiiess port of 
tlie matter, let us now devote ourselves to 
pleasure tn the bafi^room,. But just one moment. i 
1 am invited to view the ladies in their private 
apartment. Here they are, a bevy of beauty, a 
w ild parterre of the choicest flowers --‘08 regards 
their heads~shaltiiag from tlieir curls, and 
bandeaux, and chignons tho^poAvdered gold of 
Opbir, and the balmy per&imes of Arsd)y, with 
just a flavour of the unguent odours of the 
' northern bear. Who shall^ be fairest at tbe 
ball to-night F To whom shall we award the 
prisse ? Here in tbn midst of tham all, it is an 
embarrassment of rich tresses. Leff us fly from 
the intoxicating scene, mA plunge into the 
giddy vortex which Terpsi^brois prepasring for 
na in the giwd hall t 


A delightful ball ! Ttm AeadtemkiaBa most 

S alaat and polite, the ladies elegant and irately ; 
ut gracious* Etiquette and the proprieties 
strictly observed; bat not too strictly. Jfo 
affectation, and certainly no vulgarity, flothiaag 
tliat thp most illniatured person could sneer at. 
My impression is, that I have never seen at a 
ball BO much natural politeness and easy 
courtesy. If these hairdressers, jpd tiieir 
wives, daughters, and sisters, are . not ladies 
and gentlemen — in the ball-room sense — ^they 
are the best imitation of them I luive ever met 
with among what is called the industiial classes. 
That many of them are ladies and gentlemen in 
the true sense, I was fully assured by tliedr^ 
mtelKgent conversation and good manners. 
And the ladies — all, what charnuiig dancers th^ 
were ! Why was my pAliie education neglected in 
early youth ? Wliy was 1 not scut to dancing- 
scliool, practically to have karned that the polite 
arts soften the manners, and prevent a man 
from becoming savage ? Not having learnedL the 
polite art of dancing, I am (as a natural conse- 
quence) savage — ^very savage that I am not in 
a position to go up to that handsome young 
lady witli the gold-dust in her hair, and l>eg the 
favour of her hand for a polka. How tantii- 
lising it is as she sweeps past, on the arm of 
auotner, shaking the gola from her curls as 
if she were Fortune scattering her favours* 
Alas ! the golden shower falls not on me, for I 
cannot dance. I retire into a corner to gaze in 
silence upon the giddy vseene in which I cannot 
join. How I envied those happy joyous dancers ! 
i do not know whether I fell into’ a reverie and 
dreamt what follows, or whether it actually 
occurred ; but it is deeply impressed in my mind, 
that when 1 exclaimed, Ah, how liappy they 
are !” a lady sitting near me sadly made answ^er ; 

‘"Ah, sir, you know not what it is to be the 
daughter of a member of the Hairdressers* 
Academy.** 

“ Is not your father kind to you, then F** I 
asked. 

As a man,** replied the maiden, he is kind, 
loving, and indulgent j as a member of the Hair- 
dressers* Academy, he is cruel, relentless, and 
inexorable.** 

“ Explain yourself, maiden*, you speak in 
riildles.** 

“ Know then, sir,** the maiden beg?iu, draw- 
ing a Seep sigh, “that I am ctujsed with a 
luxuriant head of hair^^whose colour is that of 
the setting sun.** ^ 

“ Some,** I muttered, “would caD it blessed 
to be thus midowed. It is the fashionabk 
colour.** 

“ Worse luck,*^ said th© maiden^ in tones of 
despair. “ That accursed tint is the cau^ of 
my persecution. My pateimolly khid but pro- 
fessionally cruel father has woke me in the dead 

of nielli and seized me by this golden hair ** 

“ To beat you, maidm P** 

Nay, sir ; to dress my head k la something, 
a n«w fom of coiffure w£kk had arrived i’rom 
Paris while 1 slept. When I have been coming 
I to the most deeply interestii^ part of a novel, 
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he lias rushed into tli^ r^in) and insisted on 
mj trying on a Hd tal^ me &om 

mr tea to the donHe roll upon me. 

■Vyhen I am re^ ib?e6sii^ to go to lie play, 
he pulls ipy ludir do^ to try a new form of 
banaea^ At ^ hours of the day and night 
I m Biahle to he curled, and tiizzed, and 
plaited, and powdered. In sickness and in health, 
in jew aa4d° sorrow, I must yield my head to his | 


xnMess but skilful hands. I know no re^t. 
Eor tooths I Lave slept with my eyes open.*’ 

‘‘ Wttii your eyes open, maiden P” 

"With my eyes open. It was the conse- 

J uence of having my liair done a Tlmpdratrioe. 
t was pulled back so tightly that I could not 
shut them. It was not until the ndglig^ 
friz came up that the muscles relaxed. An, 
sir, you know not what I have suffered— what I 
have saenffeed !” 

“ Saeriffeed, maiden f ” 

_ “ Yes, sacrificed. My heart, my love, my life. 
Listen. A young man, handsome, elegant, 
aooomp^hea, from Tmefitt’s, was in the act of 
offering me his hand and heait, when my father 
entered the room, and, though that elegant 
young man was on his knees before me, insisted 
upon my going down into the shop and having j 
I my hair done with blue bugles. When I 
returned to the apartment, the young man Imd 
fled.” 

" But he came again, of course P” 

** Alas ! he did not — he married another.” 

“ Every great cause, maiden, has its martyrs,” 
I said, by way of consolation. 

“And I,” she replied, “ am a martyr in the 
great and, I trust, good cause of the Hair- 
oressers’ Academy.” 

OUR CARRIAGE-HOUSES. 

Wirair the emriage is launched, the next 
step is to horse it properly, and provide the 
harness and coachman, on wMch the complete- 
ness of the turn-out will depend. 

But, before driving away, there is one impor- 
tant point that has been altogether omitted, and 
that 18 the best way of paying for Our carriages.* 
!Ihere are three well-accepted ways of dealing 
with a coach-builder. You may "buy out and 
out ; yoit enay purchase by three equal annual 
instalments j or you may hire for a certain term, 
gen^lly three years, , with the privilege of 
having a new carria^ at the end of the term ; 
you may alsoj of course, hire by the month or 

{ ear. In hiring, or as it is commonly called job- 
ing a carriage, the builder is liable for all 
repms except accidmits ; hence the reason that 
the%stem has grown in favonr in London and 
many large towns. 

Eor those who live near a coadh-bnilder, wjio 
^ve an expensive carriage like a bronghim- 
•baccruche, a sociable, or cliariot inCOQstant'use, to 
wAoeb) appearanee is ofimportance, who have no 
tibbe to look into details, and would not •under'' 


* See page(tl of the present volume. ' 


. stand them if they did, tiiere is no arrangement so 
comfortable as a flrstHclass “job.” A carriage, if 
not the same carria^ is always at command, it is 
fresh and in the &^bn, a|id the aunoyanec of 
annual ooaoh-bnilder’s bill of inoompreheusible 
items, and an amount settled by the conscience 
of yourcowhman, is altogether avoided. Eashion- 
able physicians and ladies of fortune are good 
specimens of the classes to whom the system is 
invaluable. The one is protected from trouble 
and unceftain expense, and the other from 
certain imposition. It is not nnfrequent for 
those who keep only one carriage to arrange to 
Lave a close one in winter, and an open one m 
the summer months. 

The prices for jobbing vary according to the 
customer and the carriage, but broughams may 
be had at from thirty to fifty pounds a year. 

The division of price into three annual pay- 
ments is in part a 'system of credit ' which was 
brought into extensive practice by the late ec- 
oentncDick Andrews (the friend of the P. and 0., 
the virtual founder of Southampton Docks), for 
the benefit of country gentlemen with incomes, 
and without ready money to spare. He appUed 
the system to all sorts ol conveyances, from the 
.smallest pony carriage to the most expensive 
one. The seller on this system limits the credit 
he gives ; the purchaser Las only to take care 
that what he buys is intended to last, and not 
tacked together for three years* wear. Eor those 
who can keep in check the coachman’s propensity 
for running to the comdimaker whenever a screw 
is loose, who haye a diy, well-ventilated, weather- 
tight coach-house within reach of frequent in- 
spection, and who only require a carriage for 
pleasure purposes, or, which comes to the same 
thing, not expected to appear in tiie height 
of polish, varnish, bloom, and faction, the 
cheapest plan is to purchase for cash the work 
of a conscientious builder — and these are to be 
fc^nd in town and country — men who not only 
put a carriage together with first-rate w'ood and 
ironwork, but spare time for seasoning, and give 
quality in paint and varnish. 

The wear an^ tear of a well-built brougham or 
family carriage, if properly taken care of, is, with 
the exception of the wncels, ■practically un- 
limited ; ani^ one which is regularly used and 
regularly cleaned will wear longer than one shut 
up for months in a close coachhouse. 

Mr. Starey, of Nottingham, ‘has published a 
framed set of instraotions for the care of a 
carriage, which should be hung up in every 
coachman’s room. 

To horse suitably is much more difficult than 
to buy a carriage, because horses cannot be made 
to order. The first point is to know what you 
want. Suppose it is a brongbam promised to 
be ready in the course of two mouths. Your 
first brougham! Is it to be ornamental, or 
useful, or both f Does a lady only require it to 
take her ijra the Park, on a round of visits 
every afternoon in the season, artd through a 
course of shopping P or is it to be a family 
vehicle ‘to hold all the childreii, and crayrl out on, 
constitutionals as a sort of nursery on wheels P 
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Ag^in, is it intended for comtiy use and loM 
expeditions, to run morning and CTening sevend 
miles to aAd from a railw*^ station, or to con- 
vey a auartogenarian fol-ntoter fifteen or six- 


teen mdes to cover ? Is it a general practitioner 
oing his mUl-hdrse rounds in Feckham or Ckp- 


put their trust f WhentMs point is setded, the 
choice can be made with more or less difficulty, 
in proportion to the degree df perfection re- 
quired. Useful animals, strong, slow, and 
steady, with no pretensions to wauty, suffi- 
ciently^ sound for all practical purposes, and 
other useful animals active and fast but without 
that action which is in horses what style is in 
women, are always plentiful, and to be pur- 
chased by those who know how to go to 
market at somewhere between thirty and sixty 
pounds apiece. For a horse may^ oe semce- 
able in harness without being sound or even 
safe in saddle. A one-eyed fiorsc may go very 
grandly, and a horse touched in the wind win 
not always make a noise in his trot; besides, 
harness hides many blemishes and original de- 
fects. A pig-eyed coffin head or a rat tqil and 
mangy mane will seriously depress the price of i 
an animal otlierwise perfect.® 

A brougham horse should be long and low, full- 
barrelled, and from fifteen hands two inches to 
three at most, with a broad chest, lofty crest, a 
broad back — if rather hollow it is no objection— 
a flowing mfine and full tail well carried, showing 
altogether a combination of breeding and power, 
and, above all, with grand, statdy, regular, 
mnehine-like forward action all roun<l, each foot 
keeping time as trxily as Signor Costa^s baton. 
Tfot flourishing his fore-legs about in mock move- 
ment like the black brutes tlmtdraw hearses; 
blit wtiile champing the bit, arching the neck, 
and bending the knees at seven or eight miles 
an hour, able to do twelve at a pinch. For 
although the brougham is not mtended, when 
drawn by one horse, to be rattled along like 
hansom cab, there are times when an appoint- 
ment. has to be kept, or a railway train caught, 
or a dinner-party delayed, and then it if Very 
provoking to have your coachman whipping, 
and your two-hundred-guinea animal see-sawiug 
like a rocking-horse, up and down, all action 
and no go” % 

A fine brougham horse is worth* from a hun- 
dred to two hundred guineas ; anything beyond 
being a fancy price, paid cither for a very extra- 
ordinary animal, or more likely by a very rich 
man to a great dealer who happens to have the 
sort of animal he at that moment fancies. It is 
a great mistake to dwarf a brougham by a too 
hu ge hcrse continually pulliEg tne fore wheels 
off the ground. 

Carriage-horses of the highest Hass, not 
less than sixteen hands high, well matched 
in size, shape, edour, and action, perfectly 
broken add seasoned to town, wgl fetch from 
three hundred to six hundred guineas, and 
baxYiuche horses not quite so powerful, and very 
higlily bred, and an inch lessi wEl fetch, about 
the same prices. 


^ Bays, browns, and dark chesnuts are the 
favourite colours ; greys are out of fashion/ and 
scarcely to be found of the first class. Inaedd, 
there are only two gtey thorough-bred stud- 
horsi^s, and the majonty of lirst-mss carriaige- 
horstes are bred from thorough-bred sires. Grey 
is generally a jobmaster’s, not a gentleman’s 
colour. 

In all expensive harness-horses, the first 
qualification is action. Without action, the 
Neatest symmetry is of little value ; and with 
perfect action, many defects may be passed 
over. But this rare and costly quality — ^whicli 
is seen in its highest degree in a select number 
of pairs returning from a royal Drawing-room, ^ 
and in Paris, whence a few orders to English 
dealers come every year, requires for its preser- 
vation almost as much care as a tenor singer’s 
voice or a tea-taster’s palate. It is essentially an 
ornamcn^ luxury, which will be entirely spoiled 
by anything like useful work. To develop it in 

E erfection, the coachman mnst be a genius in 
is way, with fingers as delicate and sympathetic 
as Monsieur Sainton, or whoever is the violinist 
! of the day ; so that as his high-couraged horses 
rush forward, at each stem he imperceptibly sus- 
pends them in the air. Having, then, the artist 
in the cauliflower-wig, the instruments must be 
always in tune, and therefore above their work, 
stufi^ with corn and beans, and just enough 
exercise to keep doivn fever. A very short 
season of steady, regular, day-by-dar morning 
concerts, afternoon visits, and Park drives, wiS 
reduce five hundred guinea action down to two 
hundred. This is a fact it is very difficult to 
make ladies understand. The best illustration 
will be found in the system of an Anglo-Hun- 
garlan count, who was a few years ago cele- 
brated for the magnificence of his equipages 
and the beauty and action of his harness-boi’ses. 
His secret was not only in buying horses of splen- 
did action, that many of greater wealth could do, 
but in always having his pairs above their work : 
for that end he had six horses to do the duty of 
three. The pair that excited murmurs of ad- 
miration in the Park or at a Chiswick or Sion 
House fete one day, rested the next, with one 
hour’s exercise in a break; and if miy one horse 
showed the least symptom of flagging, he was at 
once sent ofl‘ to holiday in a loose box at a Wil- 
lesden farm. ^ 

To return to the brougham. ^Builders 
have of late years produced carriages light 
enough for small blood<iorj«^s ; but, as a rule, 
for comfortable riding without noise, a very 
light brougham is a mistake, and power, always 
with action, should be the characteristic of the 
single brougham horse. When a brougham 
is requiffed to travel long distances and %t, 
a pair of quick-stopping blood-horses of from 
fourteen hands tu o inches to fifte<m hands, 
locA best, work best, and need not cost more 
than one full-sized animal. They are equally 
suited for a Stanhope phaeton or waggonette iu 
fine jreathcr, and, ]| well chosen, may also be 
ridden. 

Lx the old txmes> when carriages were as 



by far tlio cheapest in' the end; besides, your 
life may d(?pend on the soundness of a buckle 
or tbo' atren^h of ^ strap. Brass 
wear better tSain biit are more difficult zo 
keep teigM i the latter, however; plated on 
white metal, have been sb much iiuproved, that 
they aie very teable. Where shafts are used, 
the* open ffilbury tug, hilio which the shafts drop, 
instead of being poked through a hole, are an 
old, approved jOTangement, iPateiits in con- 
nexion with harness are innamerablo, but 
scarcely any of -real use. Whitens, far super- 
seding the buckles of traces and tugs by a iiat- 
coyered sdide, with a peg instead of the' buclde* 
tongvie, is admirable, from its utility and sim- 
plicity, It is almost imposs ible to alter a trace- 
Duckie without a long struggle ; but with Winters 
patent the operation may be performed in- 
stantaneously, and this is often of importance 
when clianglng a carriagcji or when a horse 
falls. In single harness, a strong kiekiug-strap 
is indispensable with even the quietest horses ; 
and get a breaker to show you how to put it 
on, as it may be so fitted as to be either mehtss 
or liable to -t^nap witli the first effort^uf a violent 
horse. It is an excellent nlan io drive a young 
liorse with a double set w rohis, one to the 
chock, and the other to the lowest bar ; for if 
he pulls and yoti drive him constantly on the 
bar, his mouth becomes dead ; but on the 
otlier plan heinoy be brought to coasc ])ulling, 
and go pleasantly, as all liorsos should, in single 
liamess, on the check. This wrinkle was given 
me by one of the old school, an experienced 
coachman, -^who had ^ often driven the same 
team of four from ^Calais to Florence. 

There is a g^at deal of nonsense written 
about boaring-reins, which may be abxiscd, but 
properly used are a source of both comfort and 
safety. A. bcaring-irein, buckled up so tightly 
that the horse is never ofi* the bit, is not only 
cruel but dangeroirs, because it allows no play 
for his head and neck to adjxist the balafltee 
of his body if tic makes a stumUe ; but there 
ai’e horses wliich will carry their necks as 
straight as pigs, and lean a. dead weight on 
the driver’s hand, wliile, with well-adjusted 
bearing-rein, they will learn to can'y thoir heads 
in the proper place, and spar© the driver’s wrist. 
The best harness-hoi^es are sr|>formed that 
when once broken they carry their heads per- 
fectly well without artificial aid; but horses, 
like men, have to be taught tlierr respective 
drills and gymnastics. In double harness, 
horses rarely stand weU without bearing-reins ; 
and the wrte of tliis arfciole narrowly escaped 
a serious accident from a horse in a mail phaeton 
without a beaa^ing^rein hooking his bit overtJic 
end of the pole while waiting at %door. Cer- 
tainly ladies -ought nevear to be trusted to drive 
witliout bcaring-roinB. At ttie same time coach- 
men will often, if nbt checked, turn this regu- 
lating rem into m imsrtrument ofttorture. 

To 4rive»well, mther one high-cofixaged horse 
or a pair, Tequiics norve, good teaching, and 
plenty of with tbisse rmalifications it 

may be on occasions a very usefiu, and is always 


a Tery pleasant, healthy, gentty exciting amuse- 
ment. J^ut it cannot be learned, like some other 
supeiificial ^ompliBlun^ts, by imitation, "and 
pmetfeed with fiery Jiorses in crowded streets | 
whii safety. If you can afford a carriage, get up ' 
early in the monung, and become the pupil of 
one of those accomplished breaksniea who may 
be seen in Piccadilly eveiy day, exercising or 
breaking the choicest animals of the greatest 
dealers. Money and time so laid At will be 
found fin economical investment. Don’t talk to 
the driver while he is driving a pair of rawish 
fresh four-year-olds, but watch him, and reseive 
your questions for a private interoew in the 
sanctuaiy beyond that Piccadilly wta 6f red# 
sand, straw, 'and green paint, at once so mys- 
terious and inviting to the stranger. Style 
is of the utmost importanco. Hansom cabnien 
and butcliers go along in tlic most wonderful 
manner. TIkj drivers of Piokford’s fast yans 
perfonn feats that would have excited the aarui- 
ration of the fout-horsc coachman of the last 
generation ; but they are not models for a gen- 
tleman. Light hands, a sure eye, the most 
rapid decision, the utmost watchfulness, cloaked 
under apparent impassiveness — these arc the 
characteristics of the best English school, wWch 
can only be obtained by combuiing sound priuci- 
pies with constant practice. It would be diffi- 
cult to decide whether the rash or the timid 
driver of wxU-bred, highded horses is in the 
greater danger. Of course any one can take 
liold of the reins of a tbll hay-led old screw just 
as he would of a bunch of' ropes, and shuffle 
along under sufteranoc from the charitable and 
contemptuous omnib\is-m on . 

And now a few words about the expense 
of a carriage. The least troublesome method 
is to job the Avhole concern, and have man, 
horses, caniage found, fed, and kept iu order, 
for one or two contracts, with nothmg to order 
except the coacliman’s livery. But if you 
prefer the trouble and amusement of having 
and feeding your o\ni horses, in your own 
stable, then tlie proper cost may be easily cal- 
culated by reference to a ready reckoner and the 

E rices of com and hay. Any average hanicss- 
orse can be kept in* condition for iiaard work 
with seven pecks of oats and seven stone of hay 
a week, ana he will also want a hundred-weight 
of straw for litter. These would ^ost about 
twelve shiHmgs and sixpence a wwk at tlie 

t rices of 1 805 . The very largest carriage pair of 
OTses, witli six quarfemf of oats each cvery^ 
day, could not consume fodder to the amount of 
more than al)out thirty shillings a week for the 
pail’. To this must l)c added rent of stables, 
leathoi^, brushes, mid other tools fm Apessing 
the animals, say about sixpence a wscek, an4thc 
wages of the coachman. But it will be found that 
k^es and idle gcntloj^eii pay for at 'least twice 
as much fodder as their horsos can consume. 

To keep down the cotn-dealt^’s bilk without 
sacrificing the horses, them is a aecure lecipein 
th(?. plan on which Ohinese court ;physioians are 
said to be pmd. Contract with a respectable 
corn-dealer, and make your man’s place and 
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cerlaiu extra wages in spring and attttunn, before 
and after the season, depend On the condition (rf 
the horses* Tell Mia ton listen to no excuses, 
but only judge hy lesMto. As a rule, the horses 
of gentlemen suffer most from too much hay and 
com, too little regular work, and too frequent 
a resort to physic. 

EiiaUy, ff economy is important to you, you 
must leam the art, and attend to your stable 
yourself. •If, on the other hand, you can afford 
to saye yourself trouble, be assured that those 
who pay punctually and liberally can always be 
wdB seryed by coach-builders, horse-dealers, 
corn-dealers, and saddlers, and that in each class 
ithororfghly respectable men are to be found by 
those who want to find them. 


RECOLLECTIONS 01 LOUIS PUILIPPE. 

I ownp my introduction to and intimacy with 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, to the man 
whom, above cJl others, he loved to honour, 
the General Dumouriez. The duke had the 
national passion for milil ary glory, and he claimed 
his portion of it from having served under this 
great commander, and fleshed liis maiden sword 
at the two glorious revolutionaiy battles. It 
wus said that no opportunity was ever lost for 
reminding his follow-countrjmen 

N’ai-je pas ii Valniy ? 

K'ai-je pas h, Jemappes ? 

But whether he exaggerated or not the value of 
his services — and it was not in his nature to dimi- 
nish their value — ^Dumouriez always bore testi- 
mony to his excellent conduct on those occasions. 
From the duke, Dumouriez experienced much 
kindness, and his later days were made comfort- 
able by the gcncrosily of liis benefactor. Dumou- 
ricz was a pensioner of the British Government, 
ile was frequently consulted by Pill, both on 
political and military matters, lie drew up the 
plans for the defence of the British Islands 
when menaced by the Bonapartcan invasion. 
When he died, his correspondence was ]>urchased 
by our government from his executors for a large 
consideration — ^it is believed for the pui'poses of 
suppression, as its publication might have led 
to revelations very embarrassing botli at homo 
and abroad.^ The oblivion into which Durnouiiez 
fell was ac singular contrast to the blaze of fame 
which surrounded him when he led the victorious 
armies of the Republic gainst the invaders of 
Prance. Pour mouriiers, of whom 1 was one, 
followed his corpse to the grave. Tlio allow- 
ances he received from the British Treasury 
enabled him to live in consideiable comfort, and 
the Duke of Orleans, at his own cxpeiv»c, pro- 
vided him with a carriage and horses, and in 
divers other ways administered to his enjoy- 
ments. 1 stood at his death-bed. Ills was a vejjy 
tranquil death. Almost the last words he uttered 
were Je mo recueille,*' I am Imrvesting my- 
aeU/* And strange vicissitudes must have been 
crowded into the memories of that harvest, c 

It w«»^ impossible for those who knew Louis 
Philippe in tne more intimate domestic and social 


relations of his varied life not to feel a strong 
affection towards him* I have seen him at 
Neuilly playiM with his children— -a bigger 
! chfld amonff the little ones— who clambered up 
his legs ana back, and sat upon his shoulders, 
and were trotted about amidst shouts of delight 
and clapping of hands. Neuilly was but the 
happy, well-regulated home of an opulent country 
gentleman. He was kept at a distance from tibe 
court, was treated as his most serene high- 
ness," but had the credit of making his house a 
place where traitors plotted, where conspirators 
con^egated, and where schemes were discussed 
for The supplanting of the older by the younger 
Bourbon race. 1 was once dining with the 
family at Neuilly, and having said something 
which had a reference to passing politics, was 
silenced by a look from the duke, who, after 
dinner, invited me to walk with him in the 
woods belonging tcb the estate. He then said: 

stopped your speaking. I am surrounded 
with spies ; there is not a servant at my table 
in whom I have confidence. I know tiiat aU 
the conversations that take place are reported 
to the police, and I must be cautious in all I 
say or allow to be said in my presence." This 
was in 1822, and I knew that I myself was the 
object of constant watcliing, probably on account 
of my own intimacy with Louis Philippe. The 
place where my papers were kept had been 
opened by false keys in my absence, and some 
years afterwards 1 had an opportunity of seeing 
reports which had been made to the French 
police in Paris of conversations which had taken 
place in my house in London. This was at the 
time when political persecutions were rifost, 
when General Berlon was executed, and much 
blood was shed on the scaffold on account of 
real or supposed traitorous intentions. 

Louis Philippe had not long been proclaimed 
king before he gave evidence of his desire 
to release himself from the influences of that 
dcftiocratic party, the parti d’action, to whom 
he really was indebted for his throne, and 
of wl\,qm Lafayette was the recognised repre- 
sentative. Por some lime after the glorious 
days, the general and liis descendants were 
received at the palace with efFusions of affec- 
tion, and royal kisses were frequently impressed 
on the cheeky of the ladies of the famny, and 
the salutations and greetings were repeated as 
long as Lafayette continued to bo the com- 
maivder-in-chief of the National Guard; but 
the king became jealous of a power really 
greater than that he himself wielded, and 
desired to see no rivalry near the throne. 

But in those early days the soldiers Of the 
National Guard were supposed to bo welcome 
guests at t^ie Palais Royal, and their coarse 
uniform and worsted epaulettes formed strange 
contrasts with the gay garments and glittering 


often seen to walk unattended through the 
streets of Paris, with Ms umbreHa under his 
arm, was now and then observed to go out of his 
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way in or4e^ to grai^ the hand of a dth&exi 
solmer. M laet the kmg made up his mind^ to 
siiggest that the important military position 
should be surrmdered by from whom 

I afterwards heard the of the conversation. 
The king said that moral influence was always 
more valuable and more lasting than any other ; 
that in Lafayette^s case it was unbounded ; that 
such influence was weakened, not strengthened, 

his holdmg the oommandershipof the National 
duard, and that bis resignation of the post would 
be a most meritorious act of self-abnegation. 

The result was, that tlie general consented to 
give up the chieftaincy. He had at the time 
the greatest confidence in the king, and thought 
it would be unseemly in his position if he 
allowed what might be called a personal vanity 
to stand in the way of the king’s honest and 
patriotic views. I remarked to niin, So the | 
king managed t6 persuadeygu that a rnan with- 1 
out a sword is stronger than a man with one.” 
A very shoit time before his death, Lafiiyette 
said to me that he had been cruelly deceived, 
and had committed a grave fault in allowing 
himself to be deposed before he had placed the 
liberty and good government of his country on 
solid foundations. When •he saw the tricolor 
floating over every tower, heard the Marseillaise 
from every tongue, Imnself the recognised arbi- 
ter of the national destinies, the whole edifice of 
ancient legitimacy in utter ruins, he seemed to 
fancy the great work was done, wdiile, in fact, i 
the central machinery of despotism remained to 
be directed by those who could manage to seize 
its handle, and nothing was really accomplished 
for the establishment of the primaiy conditions 
of freedom — such as free locomotion, free press, 
free assembling, trial by jury, habeas corpus ; 
^d to impose the title of lioi des Fran^mis, 
instead of iloi de France, was hailed as One of 
the most triumphant results of the revolution. 

Immediately after his recognition by the 
British government, after the iournecs glori- 
euses of July, 1830, 1 visited the king at the 
Palais Royal, and met Lord Stewart de ilothsay, 
who had just conveyed to the king the^&U-im- 
portant news, coming out as w# entered. We 
had stopped to examine some of the pictures in 
the waiting-room, the most interesting of which 
was one by Ho:race Vernct, represe!i|tiug the king 
engaged iu Switzerland teaclung iTiathematics to 
young people. It was' a part of his history to 
which he loved to revert, and which he did well 
to commemorate. It will be i-ecollected that 
he , claimed in England the right to be admitted 
into the Society of Schoolmasters, '^and had his 
claims allowed” 

O^on Bari’ot, then Pr^igt of the Seine, and 
in high favour, was my introducer. I was the 
bearer of the siddress of the CitizenS of London, 
voted in Corwon Hall to the Parisians, con- 
gratulating them on the downfal of the Bour- 
bons, and h ail ing the uprising ^f the sun of 
liberty in Eight ye^s before, I had 

been bani^ed by those Bourbons from that 
countiy, on the plea'that I was the bearar of cor- 
respondenoc hostile to the legitimate dynasty, 


and that I had furnished money for aiding the 
escape from prison of three youtig republicans 
then under sentence of death. Paris was now 
in a delirium of dedight, and we found the 
king almost wild mtix joy. There was an 
ancient arm-chair, covered with scarlet damask 
and gold broidery, near the centre of the 
room. He dragged two other chairs near it, 
sat down in the middle chair, and ordered us 
to be seated by Ms side. He begaif to expa- 
tiate on the heroic virtues of the Parisians ; on 
his own reception by the multitude when he was 
escorted from Neiiilly to Paris ; on the headlong 
folly of the elder branch ; on the grand things to 
be done, and which he was determined to lib for, 
his country. In the burstings of his exdtement, 
“ crash !” crash !” went down the rotten old 
arm-chair. The king would have fallen on Ms 
I back, had not Odilon Barrot and myself seized 
1 him by the two arms and lifted him up. JFe 
had a ready word of consolation ; but tne cata- 
strophe was ominous notwithstanding. 

Tlie character of the king was not long un- 
developed. Dupont de PEure was the Minister 
of Justice immediately after the accession of 
Louis Philippe to the throne in 1830. He was 
a man of unflinching honesty, and who preserved 
Ms independence under every circumstance. He 
told me that on one occasion he nominated a 
most excellent and worthy person to a judgeship, 
and laid the nomination before the king for his 
approval and signature. The king hesitated, 
and Dupont, supposing tliere might be ob- 
jections uukuomi to himself, said he would defer 
the appointment, with the view of making further 
inquiries. These furiher inmiiries confirmed 
the high opinion he had formed of the aptitudes 
and deservings of the gentleman in question, and 
at the next meeting of tlic council he told the 
king that he had been led to a thorough reiu- 
vestigaiion of the claims of the functionary, 
and, unless liis majesty had some valid cause 
for the refusal of his sanction, he hoped there 
would be no furiher demur. The kii^ at la.st 
said, impatiently, He took a brief against me in 
an action at law.” "And did be succeed?” 
inquired the minister. "Yes,” answered the 
king, still more impatiently. "Then, sire, your 
majesty has only to choose between Ms appoint- 
ment and my dismissal.” Louis Philippe silently 
signed the decree. The king was n^ver satis- 
fied with a general adhesion to the institutions 
of which he was the ^ex, but of which ho dis- 
regarded the base. He demanded a distinct 
personal aUegiance, and though his notions did 
not openly assume the forin adopted by the first 
Napoleon, " L’etat, e’est moiP^ he must cer- 
tainly have been influenced by the dreamiiigs 
that "Ij’^tat ponr moiT was the fit inteimre- 
tation of the meaning of the two elements of his 
' supposed popularity, when ho was proclaimed 
bf the Legitimists "Louis Philippe, joarm? que 
Bourbon,” and by the Democrats, "Louis 
Philippe, quoique Bourbon.” 

ProDably the greatest error Lends Philippe 
ever committed was his neglect to cultivate a 
friendly and cordial alliance with England. He 
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had sagacity to peroeii«:,%t; 
coiiraee to giv© effi&cfc to j^r^tioBWs wd 
that no ia so stroiig 

as the imiou of mitemd On> Ms a£ 
vent to th© very feeqeehMy after^ 

TOrd»> l had;: ^ of txrgmg on him 

the importeo^.^ of kicmsing the trade between 
Frwe dn4' by removing tlie re- 

stridions and prohibitions that trammelled inter- 
conarse^ He always appeared to respond cor- 
dialiy to my, .suggestions, and consented to the 
nomination of 'french comndssioners to di^uss 
the nsattar with commissioners to b(5 appointed 
by the English government. The first gentk- 
^men whose names were proposed ^vere really 
incarnations dc la fiscalite, universally blown 
for their attachment to the protective and i 
monopolising policy. They wore objected to, 
mid tw'o gentlemen were nomiiiatod — tlio Baron 
de Ereville and Count Duchatel (ihe future 
Miiiistei* of the Interior) —who, if not courage- 
ous free traders, wore, at least, not obstructives. 
Yet all the negotiations failed in producing any 
important results, thougli tiie newspafier dis- 
cussions lielpcd to prepare opinion lor Cobdeii’s 
future success. Meither the king nor his rnf- 
nislers, with one exception, that of Baron Louis, 
ever lent ^iny oordhil co-operaiiou. The king 
always declared that he liad not influenee enough 
to overcome the menaced resist ance. The trutii 
is, he had not the will. He himself, mid other 
members of his family, were deeply iiiterested 
ill the existing monopolies. 1 know that on 
one occasion he directed an cj^iimatc to be 
prcquired of tho personal sacrifice he would be 
called upon to make if English iron were ad- 
mitted into the French market. The saeritice 
was greater than he could screw up his courage 
to contemplate, and that question, was speedily 
disposed of by a declaration that iron was not 
in the category of articles which could be con- 
sidered. 

Louis Pbilij)j)e was the most gairulous of 
monarchs or of men. lie had lieeii talkative 
from hb early youth, always taking the lion’s 
sJiare of conversation, and the habit grew with 
age. He became more and more impatient of 
conti’aifiction, to escape from wliich lie monopo-, 
liscd ^course, and any interruption to the con - 
stfiisA Sow of words seeim^i to prodtice a sort of 
rippteiu jliis mind, and witnicd the interlocutor 
that safest and discrectest coui'se was to 
aliow the steeaim to run ever, mid fiir ever on. 
And there were many lr^^itives for tliis. One is 


and gassing evwt»» He .was a clever talker, 
always woA to. Independently of 

hb Wing hficn so prominent an actor in the 
public dramof 

tar ; he had i^ead mudk j haA great experfenee 
of mankind 5 and though tlm standard by 
which he measured their* aptitudes and: ex- 
cellences was tb© amount mid ^tent, of 4heir 
devotion to hb person and fomik (a standard 
too commonly adopted in elevateef places), there 
was much to amuse and much to instruct in 
what fell from bis lips^ and niany of lib collo- 
quies would be well worth recording. 

Eh ! vieillo connaissanoe ! chanmJ dc vous 
voir, Et depub quand 6tes-vous id ? Asseyez- 
vous’’ (and he pointed to a chair, and sometimes 
moved it towards you)-?-'^ asscyez-vous. Nous 
! avons beaucoup a causer. Quelle nouvdle de 
votre cote ? Que m’en dites-vous ! On me (lit 
que le Due cle Wellpigi^on — = — ^ah je n’aime pas 
votre Due de Wcllihgton — il s’est triss nud com- 
ports envers moi quarid je voulab prendre seiwice 


dans la P^ninsule. Vous vous rappdlez ce temps- 
la, n’est ce pas? A la guerm, & la giuUTa, 
Espafiqles’’ (highly intoned). ‘‘J’aurab pu 
(dre utile, s’il nv’avait fait valoir, Pourquoipas ? 
11 aurait comiiter SiU' moi. J© crois je vrdab 
quelque chose. Voyez-vous oh nous en sommesP 
Eegardez — regardez” (looking out of the win- 
dow, and point ing to the troops who were defiling 
on the Place du Louvre). Vous dates ttvs bien 
cn votre Anglais, ‘ Possession is nine points of 
the law.’ Mnb je ne I’ai pas cherdiee. Je no 
Vaijamabfait Je n’ai jamais consphe. Jesub 
devdiu unti mjeesaiti. La force dcs choses m’a 
plac6 irresiatiblement oh je me troiivc. Et 

yotre . Sachez que ce n’esl qdun jmss 

in boots, comme vous le elites en votre langue. 
Quclles sont vos idekjs sur la inort P La vie, 
e’est la chaleur ! Warmth — sensiWc warm 
motion, Shakespeare. Oui; la vicj e’est de se 
sentir chaud. Mourir, e^est se refroidir — warm, 
CQi 3 [ifortable — comme nous disons ausvsi.” lii thb 
monirer the flow of words continued. Any at- 
tempt to interfere with, it was met with Mab 
laisseJviBoi parler.” “ Plus tard voiis me re- 
pondrez.”.^ Nous y weviendrons/’^ 


influence upon the proceeding and feeling of 
thcV;»^ge. Words may indeed be used to^cioiiceal 
thoughts, hut the man of many words can 
scare^y fail in some of them to give expression 
to vdiai is smeere, liowovcr much of insineerfty 
^ be mingled in the whole. The halfrCdnceal- 
^g-is genei^^ asswjiated with the hdiif-iwn^ 
ittg of the inner nature. But there was a pleasure 
hi Katcoaing to Louis Philippe beyond that of 
as<5CrfcMiihig hb notions . of prominent peraons 


^ “ Ha ! my pld acquaintance, delighted to see you. 
How long feirfjo 5 ’ou arrived ? Sit down, sit down. 
We have much to talk about. What news do you 
bring ? And what do you think of it ? I hear the 

Duke of Wellington oh, I do uofc like your Duke 

of Wellington^ Me treated mo very ill when 1 dt . sired 
to enter the army in Spain. You remember thoae 
days, do you not? Spaniards ! to the war ! to the 
war I 1 might have been useful, if I bad been 
turned to acc^ount Why wa« it not doue.J^ I was 
to bo trusted, I beliSve, and I was of some valttu. 
See what is tome of it. Look ! look 1 You English?- 
men say very rightly, * Possession is nine points of 
the law.* 1 did not seek it. J never conspired. 1 
had become a necessity. I have been irresistibly 
carried where 9 am by the force of circumstances. 
And your*—®-. I tell you he is only a i^use in boots, 
as you say in your tongue. What is your notion df 
death V f Life is beat. ,Ye% fo live to feel warm ^ 
dyingis to be chilled.** ^ 



The king nw right ia sajjfing that it 

was not by any o» plots of his ow%bat by 

the the elder teanoh of the 

Boartom, thM he was placed on t!ie tJn^oae of 
France^ Mmy mi many a tinie did those who 
\v(Toawai-e of the unpopula^ily of Charles the 
Timtk tempt the I>nke of Orleans to o0-o|wrate 
iu measures for the overthrow of the legitimate 
dynasty ; but whether from timidity, from doubt 
as to the success of conspiracy, or from the con*- 
viction that, the Bourbons were paying their 
U7iy to their infallible self-destruction, it is 
quite certain that Louis Philippe repudmted 
every proposal made to him to engage in or 
encourage any attempt to overthix)w the esta- 
blished flirone, Heve is another colloquy : 

" Do not suppose that I would ever consent 
to be such a nooody as your sovereigns are, to 
sit ill coimcil, to hear what my councillors say, 
and to decide nothing myself What am 1 there 
for but to preside and to alrect matters ? Is 
a kiiig to be a cypher, is he to do nothing, and 
is wdiat he says to count for nothing?” “ Bui, 
sire, it appears to me that our system, whicli 
protects the person of the king mim animad- 


protects the person of the king friim animad- 
versions, and disassockks his name from the 
errors of his government, ^is safer and better 
than to allow him to be involved in party 
politics, and that he should ratJicr avoid thaii 
seek responsibility.” “ That may do very well 
in England, but it will not do here. T must be 
known as the real president of my privy council.” 

On one occasion, in ans^ver to a remark that 
kings were likely to be niisled by ftatterers, he 
said, Peoples We their flatterers too, worse 
thm the flatterers of kiiiffs.” And this was one 
of his axioms which, iu different forms, he liked 
to repeat. It lay, in fact, at the foundation of 
his policy, and was the cause of his dowufal ; 
being, indeed, the simple assiinqdion that, in 
any controversy between tlie nation and him- 
self, the' nation was most likely to be wu’ong 
and himself in the ridit. He did not ask likn- 
self the question, Who, in wise of such a con- 
troversy, 19 likely to be the stupugc^t ? 

lie was once describing to me how (tttBealt 
ii. was to reconcile all the divorguuccs of opinion 
among his advisers, who at times would be 
pulling different ways, and concluded by saying. 
Nobody but myself can dri^ that stale- 
carriage.” I answered him, Mt supposing 
you overturn it, sire ?*” This was not very long 
before his downfal, when it was obvious "to all 
wljo kiiCAV anything about tlie matter, that he was 
driving the slate-carriage to bis own perdition. 
He took offence at a phrase which had iu it 
less of courtesy than of warning, and I lietnd ho 
said to one of his attendants aflmwards, “ Ce 
B. m^i dit des choses bien f)eries /” 

There was no want of persouar bravery in 
Louis Philippe. He was not like the Grand 


Monarqne celebrated by Boileau, wliose sense 
of dignity kept him ‘‘hu^ la rwc” when the 
battle wfj/S on th© other side of the river. 
He conld expose bis person to danger, and did 
again and again confront bodily perils yrith the 
utmost calmness and self-possession; yet he was | 


utterly wanting k^ pRosencte of inin4i»^ and hk 
kteitotual kcultiies seemed to fail mm when 
they were most needed. When serious per- 
plexities: gathered round him, lie sliDwed 'the 
greatest indecision, iffid hk own purposes fluc- 
tuated and gave way under every suggestion 
from others-^especially if those suggestions 
appealed to the weak side of his nat ure. No- 
thing could be moie ignoble than lik flight 
from France— full of fear when no iumi pursued 
or regarded him. 

That which was so attractive* and admi- 
rable ill the kingk iiersonai and privaie charac- 
ter — his great aflection for his family — cue 
of the prominent causes of the mistakes he jpacK;^ 
in his public and political career. He had the 
keenest perception of everything which was 
near to him, or associated with his domestic in- 
terests, but saw very dimly whut was in the 
distance ; or saw it only through tlie medium of 
‘ his own individual alleciioiis. Moreover, he 
looked to money” as the great means of social 
influence. Ho wiis very desirous of proving to 
me that the allowance made to British Royally 
on our Civil List was more liberal than Iris 
Finance Minister was willing to propose, or Lis 
own devoted Chamber of lleputies likely to 
sanction, in Iris own ctise. He cer tai i Jy managed, 
through tJic agency of tlie Electoral Law, to 
secure a large majority in the ‘‘ Lower House,” 
of which more than half were at the time of his 
overthrow either pul)Iic functionaries or in the 
receipt of public money: He always boasted of 
his p(}raonal usceiulaucy in the Cliambci: ; but as 
the Chamber luid little hold on the sympathy or 
goodwill of thepeojde, he trusted to a breaking 
reed when he relied on a support essentially 
weak and rotten. It is said, and 1 believe 
truly, that cveiy ministerial dc})uty had at least 
five* appointmehl s to office at his disposal — 
Fost-ollices, Debits de Tubac, Collectors of the 
direct and indirect Taxes. Schooimaskrs and 
ipany other functionaries obtained their posts 
through parliamentary influences ; and these 
appointments were the bond which, on the 
one Jiand, bound the deputy to the govern- 
ment, ant' on tlie other to the elector, who 
looked to his presentation as the omnipotent 
giver of good gifts. These vibrations of cor- 
ruption were deemed by tiic king the best secu- 
riries for the pomanence of his djiiasty^ and 
the becoming instruments for salisfyiug all who 
were within the narrow pale of privilege. Those 
without neither WT.rp, »or in his estimate ought 
to be, considered as of much account ; the satis- 
fied few had in their hands all the legislative 
pow'er — the discontented luaiiy had noae. In 
no country could tliis s fete or things, be more 
intoleriZblc than in F.rance. Libctty, wdth^thc 
necessary machinery fur its establisument'and 
support, is little understood, and has, m fact, 
b5en little enjoyed iu France through any of the 
forms of government— Bepublieim, Kingly, or 
Imperial— which have foUowbd the great Itevo- 
lution ; but equality is dear to every Frenchman. 
Equality was the great principle established by 
the popular triumph after the great struggle, , 
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and mivmal appeal to fee wliole 

people — vaa Sie (aaoiaating axtd potential 
watchword which gathered the mnltitude aronnd 
the Imperial baaqiiusr. tih# middle class which, 
to a peat extent* Louis jphilippe manned to 
ooncihal^the who rejoiced in their 

bourgebhi roi— was too feeble to resist the 
hostile inioenees of the ancient aristocracy 
above and the multitudinous masses below* 
neither df • whom willingly accepted an her- 
maphrodite monarchy, which had neither divine 
right nor popular enthusiasm for its support 
Louis Philippe was singularly accessible to 
those whom he favoured with his confidence. 
J have been received early in the morning in 
his dressing-room when he was shaving him- 
self. The process was often interrupted by his 
talk, and his talk was on all possible topics. 
He had a keen eye to speculation in the pur- 
chase of lands, and especially to tjie properties 
of low value, by the expenditure on which 
there was the prospect of a large return. 
I once found him s^ted at a table covered 
with accounts and corrcspondtoce connected 
with the administration, the revenues and 
expenditure of the Parisian theatres. “C*est 
nne affaire a moi,” lie said; "je ne veux que 

E onne intervienne.*' But it is a troublesome 

ness. Might not your Majesty leave sucli 
unimportant details to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior or the Minister of Public Instruction?’^ 
Non ! non ! j*y tiens. Jc veux pcrsoimellement 
examiner et decider les questions des iMfitres.” 
Probably the ministers uere not unwilling that 
the king should amuse himself witk^atiers of 
secondary importance, as he not unfroquently 
embarrassed them by his own independent ac- 
tion in ilio gravest state affairs, in many of 
the European courts he carried on a general 
correspondence unknown to the members of his 
cabinet, whoso own views and intentions were 
sometimes thwarted by his individual inter- 
ference. • 

I was seated with liim one day at the time 
when the Spanish marriages were the subjects 
of discussion. lie took a quantity of papers 
out of the side-pocket of his coat, and holding 
them close to my face, said, ‘‘ Do you think my 
ministers have seen them?” I ventured to 
point out the danger of their not knowing their 
contents. r ,To which his reply was, “I will be 
master chez moi.” It will he recollected that 
at this period^ the French minister at Madrid 
committed suicide. ^It ^as generally believed 
his position had been made intolerable between 
the instructions of the cabinet and the commu- 
nications of the king. Nor was the practice un- 
known to liim of causing letters to be opened 


at the Post-office, the Director-General of that 
establishment being an ^^homme k moi.” 

He paid great attention to the administration 
of his private and personal concerns, and ma- 
naged his la^e properties sagaciously and eco- 
nomically. The rental of the Palais Boyal was 
one of liis main sources of revenue. He con- 
tracted with one of his tenants (Chevet, the 
keeper of the famous shop for comestibles) 
for the dinners at the palace; and I think 
he told me the regulated price paid was 
twenty-five francs, or a pound a head. The 
royal table was handsomdy but not profusely 
supplied. Conversation never flag^. The 
guests retired together after the dessert, and, 
except on State occasions, the soirees had 
all the character of family gatherings. The 
king’s sister, Mad^e Adelaide, took a part 
in political discussions. She was a clever and 
observant woman, gnd had more influence with 
her brother than any other member of his 
family. Tlie queen principally occupied herself 
with domestic and personal affairs. She was 
much influenced by the clergy, and showed 
great inteiest in all ecclesiastical questteris. 
Her benevolence was extensive. She read her- 
self the multitudinous applications for charitable 
relief which were invited by her well-known 
sympathy with the distressed. These were sent 
to her almoner with notes and instructions of 
her own, and they were disposed of with a most 
judicious Uberality. 

The king was not much trusted by his 
ministers. I have heard one of them reproach 
liim bitterly for his untruthfulness. But no had 
beyond, or rather within, the circle of his official 
advisers a number of private friends, whom he 
was much in the habit of consulting, and who 
were personally attached to him by tlie strongest 
ties. Amongst these was a handsome and 
agreeable man — the Count Montalivet. The 
king liked to put a strong emphasis on the first 
syllable, and called him Jfylalivet, and the so- 
briquet was universally accepted as appropriate. 
After tlie king’s downfal, a catalogue of names 
was l^und in the Tuilerics in his own hand- 
writing, and headed, " Hommes a moi ” — My 
men.” The list contained few of the really in- 
fluential personages. He was vain of his mde- 
pendent posi*^n, and conld not persuade himself 
that anything which emanated from himself 
could by possibility be wrong ; hence, he was 
never more secure, in his own estimate, than at 
the very time when ruin overtook him. 
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Book I- 

CHAPTEE XIV* AN ANGEY WALK HOME, 

With tins speech ringing in his ears like a 
bell, Mr* Tillotson went home tliat niglit almost 
elated. He^ seemed to hear it over and over 
again: he repeated it to himself— meditated on 
it. It seemed to resolve a*secret for him'-^ahout 
to resolve it : to dispel a mystery that might 
have hung around him like a cloud. He was 
almost elated, and found himself looking on 
the little towii with a sort of reverence and 
affection which he had not felt before. He 
wandered a long time about the old cathedral, 
looking up to it tranquilly, mentally resting 
within its shadows, scarcely able to make up his 
mind to go home. Suddenly lie lieard a step 
behind him, as if some one was numing to over- 
take him, and, looking round, he saw Ensign 
Ross. But it was Ensign Ross with wild eyes 
of fury and inflamed checks. 

“ Ah ! I have foui^d you alone,” he said, pant- 
ing, was sure you had slipped away hojpe. i 
But you are doing the romautic tliore, it seems.” 

“ And what do you want ?” said Mr. Tillotson, 
stopping calmly. ^'You can have notWng to 
say to me.” ' * 

Haven* 1 1, Mr. Banker !’* the other answered. 
^‘Then you are wrong. Tlicro is no foolish 
woman here to protect you, befd^ whom you 
can speak so mildly and gently, •if nice protec- 
tion— a fine opportunity of showing off !” 

I do not want to quarrel with you,” said 
Mr. Tillotson, still oalndy, and moving across 
the gr^s towards the path. We had better 
not talk any more to-uight.” 

DonH be alarmed,” said the other. " Don’t 
fear for yourself. This is^ot a lonely place. 
There is the old watchman passiug^^by. A cry 
of yours woidd reach every one of these windows. 
See ! there is some one actually looking out. 
There is no violence going to be done.” 

For the first time for many mc%ths of his life 
Mr. Tillotsqp became impatient. ^ 

” What right have you to speak to mb in this 
way, or in the way you have done sinefl I have 
Coine here P I have borne much from you--too 


'much. I have made what amends I couW 
for what I did under a mistake. I have told 
you again and again that I am deeply sorry for 
it. And now tliat* I look back, I can see no 
reason why I should. I must ask you to say 
what you want with me, at once, or I shall not 
stay another moment.” 

They were w'alking on together. People in 
their little old-fashioned windows— some of which 
had diamond panes, and were embroidered round 
and round with ivy and moss, and wdiere lights 
were twinkling— thou glit that these were two 
gentlemen walking liome pleasantly after dinner. 

" Do I want to keep you or to talk with you ? 
But I just want to tell you something very 
plainly. I have been watching you from the 
moment you came here. 1 am not a mam to put 
up with interference of any sort from soft gentle- 
men or from bold insolent fellows ! I can meet 
both in iheir own way. You think because you 
found out that 1 w^as falling in the world— that 
you, with your banker’s money and your brass 
shovels and cheques—that you could step in and 
put that girl against me ! That was fine generous 
conduct !” (His tone was already softened.) 

‘‘ That girl ?” said Mr. Tillotson, “Miss Ada 
Millwood ?” 

“YcS. Oh, how astonished you are, Not \ 
that I care much for her, or that I believe that 
she cares for me. She’s a weak creature, with 
no mind or character. But still one of these da) s, 
perhaps, I. might have changed my mind. I may 
I have my designs about that woman. She was in 
some sort and you saw it. You did ! You 
thought I was doten! And I suppose, because 
the world chose to turn against me, iyjd banking 
fellows and usurers to strip me of everything, 
you thouglit you would come in with the rest, 
tmd that I should be t!bo ^eak, too " down” to 
resist you. But I am mt, sir, and you shall find 
that I am not, sir.” 

He planted himself suddenly in front of Mr. 
Tillotsq^i. The people in the old windows, just 
going to bed, thought these wbre two joctllur 
minor canons going home full of spirits. 

i^r. Tillotson met his gaze. “ I see you are 
one of those who mistake good nature and in- 
dulgence for fear. I do not understand your 
threats ; nor do I mind them. 1 will only tell you 
thiif. You might have made a friend of me. I 
was willing to lielpyou. But I see your real cha- 
racter now. Even one who yy have had some 
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kterest in yon, you have suoceeded in turning 
against you^ hi^ «ee|i j^cmr ch^ too.” 

‘"HW yo^f” ^ vi^ith a 

trenibhng *- Ifew iSian to itee. For tJl 
your air of triuniph, you have not tricked mo as 
yet, even ivith yoUr money and banker’s work. 
No, not shall not. Now take this warning, 1 
advise you!’* 

Mr. Tilteteon tossed his head impalienily, and 
turned away. 

may have to leave this place— tliis cursed 
place— and 1 am glad of it. They may be too 
much for me— for the moment only. But I sliall 
^et the better of them in a montli or two. 1 am 
not to be beaten by the u^orld or by money, 
or by mild $eAemers even. Now take this warn- 
ing. Go away, too, or by Heaven if I hear a 
whisper of any tricks like wlmi you have been 
at these few weeks, Til come kick from any quar- 
ter of the M^orld and give you a lesson. There ! 
you’ll think this all disappointed love, and that 
sort of thing. But it’s my pride, I can tell you. 
Tou q rival indehd! You shake your cheque- 
book in a foolish countiy giiTs eyes, and of course 
— ^Tiiink of your age and looks, my friend! 
Look at the matter calmly in your bank parlour.” 

This sort of speech has no effeet on me,” the 
other replied, calmly. ‘'Only a madman would 
talk as you do. But I shall tell you this openly 
and fairly, as an answer to your ‘ warnings.’ 
Wiiat I have seen of you to-night, and before 
to-night, would lay an obligat ion on me to try and 
save a poor sw^cet gentle amiable girl from what 
would bq sheer misery and destruction. My 
answer to your warning, therefore, is another 
warning. And how little 1 fear your Ihieals you 
will find out from my behaviour, or from who- 
ever you leave behind you to watch it.” 

^ He walked away calmly, leaving the other 
speechless with fury. The lady in the old 
moss-covered window, just putting out her 
light, thought that the two jocular canons had 
said good night in the most friendly way, and 
had gone home to their canons’ roosts. 

Thus did the days wear on at St. Alans, luiiil 
it came to the day or so before the assiac^s began. 
Mr. Tiilotson found a strange calm and quiet- 
ness in the place, and also a fascination, the 
charm :^#which he could not bring himself to 
breaJk. ®e even fell into Mr. Tilnoy’s raptures, 
rntd feegoai to look on “^;he grand old catlicfcil” 
itself with a drearAy interest. The picture of 
that evening, when ske was playing the solemn 
old organ, was in itself a sweet dream. He put 
off his defpiwture from day to day, and even 
welcomed Mr, Tilney’s eager import uni ties. That 
Cla man of fashion, for all Ms platitudes, really 
liked liim. He told him aU his heavy troubles 
ead anxieties in the most pheerful and enjoyable 
It was only when he spoke of tiifles that 

bank, Tillotson asked Mr. 

^ the business settled,” said 

t^'In fact, I must bo going m a 
cW 


Ah> of course you must,” said Mr. Tilney, 
desjjondmgjy. ^ ■ ^his ii hot the place^ for you— 
for any of is. (lenlfemeB don’t do iw country 
towns. The air Stififes me, yc^h u^^ 1 

wish to goodness, Tiliotson; I was out of this 
hole.” 

Mr. Tillotson did not ptess his companion 
with the inconsistency of tins statement with 
other declarations ; but said it seemed to him to 
be a calm, retired place, where one could be 
veiy happy, “I would change willi yoU with 
all my heart. One could grow fond of t his quiet 
common and of tim old cathedral opposite.” 

“ Ah,” continued Mr. Tilney, moodily, is 
very fine— very well— in its wy, you knoM% for 
the men who draw the good salaries to wear 
lawn and keep up the thing. They’re all common 
creatures, you see : know no more of the world 
than llie big brass eagle in the choir. But for a 
man like me, who Has been in the clubs, sir, and 
seen a better class of thing altogether, it don’t 
come natural. H.B..H. the late I)ook said to me 
once or twice, in his short way, ' Put you in the 
country, Tilney ! Put you in strait-waistcoat !’ ” 

As they drew near to the house, he noticed 
Mr. Tilney looking 'out nervously, and shading 
his eyes anxiously. “ Do you see, Tillotson ?” he 
asked. “ My eyes are not so good. But is that 
I 8lill or Canby — eh, now , 

“No, no,” said Air. Tillotson, looking; “ seems 
more a sort of tradesman.” 

A little twitch passed over Mr. Tilney. *‘Ah, 
very good,” hc said. “A small account, you 
I know." I declare, of all the hole-and-corner 
dunning places, these wretched towns are the 
worst!" They are noncj of ’em gentlemen— no 
mutual trust — no confidence ; but ow’C these 
mean, pitiful, aho— abo — what’s the word — 
rigincs, fourpence-halfpenny, and they scud t^vo . 
dozen times tor i t. On n\j inimor^^?/ soul they do, 
Tillotson. I’m getting sick of it.” 

<^Tliis w^as a strange burst frog) liitn, and in 
the mean time he had mechanically turned 
round, and said, with a caulious air, “ There is 
a vieV, Tillotson, of that old place yonder, at 
Ihc hack theiT, which you cati’t find the match 
of from this to the Alhambra. Noblq, noble, sir. 
Just come with me. Softly, softly, sir.” And, 
taking his Mend’s arm, die began to walk back 
almost on tiptoe, as if for the proper effect it 
was necessary— ^the old fane nodding, as it were, 
and not to be awakened. 

In a moment, however, Mr. Tikey’s quick ear 
heard heavy steps, and he Utrned back sharply. 

“ Another time, Tiilotsem,” he said ; “ far better 
another time. Don’t ask me now as if the old 
fane had wafccnedup and caiight them in the act. 

“ Excuse ^me, Tillotson,” he went on; “miiy 
a moment^— 1 ouite forgot our Mend.” 

“Oar friend” was unmistakably pumkig 
them, and ranuing too. Mr. Tilney almost ran 
to meet him %witli Ids arm and stick up^ adroitly 
made bimtturn back,’ atid, looking maud occa- 
sionally, showed a joyous and face, as if 

he were discoursing pu some amusing topic. , 
But Mr. Tillotson ktiew well oH that was unaer- 
neatb, even if he had not noticed the surly; blunt, 
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and ftir of pur frieiid, who stopped oc- floors, were the numerPus meinbers 

casionalljr and tossed his head, and— in spite of tlie circuit. Serjeant B^der, Mr. Cofebam, 
of deprecfctitag^^ g^ o^i Mr. Tilnc/s part— Q.C., Mr. Wriglg, Q.C., Mr. Colteri" QvC./ 
raised las voice> and sent hack to Mr. Tillot- Beimore Jonfes, tile well-known pofiular coto- 
son*6 oar a loud and angry ^'Oaee for all, I sol, who was as necessary to every breach 
tell Mr. Titeey.” of promise case as the writ itself or one of 

In short, he could read off at once that podr the issues, and who defended Ciiartists and 
Mr. Tilney was a player in the dismal drama others fearlessly/^ and with ^‘eat speeches- 
or»BBT, and, as a genteel Sisyphus, was daily But he had so often thrown his head buck, and 
rolling the heart-breaking stone of appeau- told judges melodramatically that he “stood. 
AS^CES up the steep ways of bmbahrassment. there to vindicate” innumeraljde rights, puuc- 
In a second, and with a pang, for he thought tilios, and etiquettes, and knew, on so many occa- 
of the goMcn-baired girl, he saw the whole sions, what was due “to the gown he had the 
course or their life, and what a strand of genteel homonr and priviJegeto wear on his back,” that lie 
misery was woven in with it. ^ had been looked coldly on as a forward and trou- 

He turned away and walked round as if to see bicsorne person, and liad not been honoured with 
by himself that “ back view ” of the old cathe- the mystic letters at the end of his name. Tiiese 
dral wliich rivalled the Alhambra. In tlie ab- being so dispersed through the place, were re- 
sence of his guide, he could not find this special garded with a lesser and more subdued reverence, 
vista. But, after making^ complete circuit, he Mr. Cobliam, Mr. Exshaw, Mr. Serjeant llyder, 
came suddenly on the liouse. The tradesman known as “ the Serjeant,” Mr. Wrigley, Mr. 
was there still, in the porch, his voice reaching Colter, all her Majestv’s counsel, together 
to Mr. Tillotson at the little gale. Ihit there with Bagelj, Gibbs, and the juniors in good 
was another voice, soft, silvery, jinusical, mo- business, were instantly, and almost before they 
dulated to expostulation and entreaty. A glint had time to get from the railway or lake off 
of the sunshine passing ilirougli the trellis- their coats, invaded gentlemen with papers ; 
work of the porch came upon that golden hair and “the Seijeant,” in about five minutes, had 
and lit it up, and then, with another instinct, his hands in his trousers-pockets, walking up 
Mr. Tillotson read off another secret of the and down tlie room (Ins chamcterislic mode of 
inner life of this famity ; how this sweet- laying his mind to a case), listening to his junior^s 
tongued girl was put forward as the Intercessor voicc!^ which comes struggling through perfect 
and Mediatrix, to shield the persecuted family, billows of white briefs. The old cathedral town 
He had it all before him, as if he knew them and some of our canons made a little first floor 
for years. Even now the pleading voice of the profit during this invasion, thus wakened 
Mediatrix, was having its effect, the indignant up into a sort of owl-likc animation; and 
tradesman was grumbling, and, defending him- in all its nooks, and closes, and niches, and 
self, had presently put on his hat, and walked quiet rusted comers, seemed to nod and flap, 
away past Mr. Tillotson, sulkily. and softly hoot with a mild ecclesiastical bustle. 

* But the grander scene was when half-past six 

CHAPTER XV. THE ASSIZES. clreAv on, and tins legal aristocracy w%as seen, still 

Thebe was a good deal of stir in the assize with its hands in its pockets, crowding to the j 
town that evening. It surged over witli^thc While Hart to diuo ; where they were to sit 
winters of ecclesiastical and legal society. A down some forty or fifty strong ; where was the 
stream of both was gurgling tiirough the place. Bar sherry and the Bar port— imuch relished by 
Gowns of two sorts fluttered in the*&ir. It the legal tabes. But Colter, pale and worn, and 
w^as known that the judges h!*d arrived — with with faint eyes, was already wandering away 
tlie traditional pageantry — brought in, at a to Whichelo’s Trusts, lying di his table at tlie 
slow pace, as it under a slrong guard, sur- lodgings, or to Milfs case, which was to be “on” 
toimd’cd with a crowd, and lookito gloomily out Crsl in the morning. 

of the carriage windows, like prisoners But as Sunday iittcrvcnes — sXipgosed tea- 

being conveyed to the Tower, Prom various souubly to be a l)ay of Host for all but poor 
second floors over the festive grocers* shops. Colter and Boll — it is worth while going up to 
looked out healthy, la^ge-cheeked, large- the cathedral to see tJ!e l^al service for ouce. 
whiskered faces, the hands in relation Through all the monotony of Sunday after Bitn- 
to which were in pockets ; barristerial faces day, and the choristers and minor canons every 
and barristerial hands. Some were leaning day at three, without change mid the most 
gainst the window-frame with their barristerid wearisome sameness, and with his “heart 
feet up on the sill, others talking to short wiry pantir?^,** this is a very agreciable break. Mrs. i 
monastic-looking men, the whole ^f which rc- Toplady and her dmighters^i on their best and 
presented an eminent counsel receiving “in- ^o. Dissentingladiescvcn, drawn by natural cu- 
etructions** from a local agent. Rosily, go oil’ also “to see the judges.” Across 

Mr. Justice Biicksiotie a^d Mr. Baron the gi^»cn lawn in the CAosc the lines of com- 
Hodder W’^eve at tlieir lodgings, about which a pany seemed to trail and convoke like gay rib- 
litrie crovW .hung— and where, too, they were boris. The sun was out. ImC choir" was 
regarded witli a reverence and a submission full. The vast clothes-presses seemed to creak 
abject, as though they took their com- under the load, for every rank and eveay tier 
mission from a power ni]^her than tlie Queen, were filled, and the rows o|f gay' bOunets and 
Bouind through town, \dispersod in various ^dresses were parted by the long bands of dark 
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y black oak, aad the light comiog tbroogb the 
1 pale jellow and paler grecna of (he great win- 
dows, dappled over the two heads of the two 
jndges who sat together itPstalls of honour, im- 
parting a regular saint’s “nimbus” to the 
chalky well-wotn, face of Mr. Baron Hoddcr, 
and comically lajfing what seemed a little 
dab of crimson gore right on the bald crown 
of the rubicund and oily Mr. Justice Buekstone. 
They had been brought in by the dean himself, 
and stalled helplessly, and a great Prayer-book 
thrust into their hands. All dotted about were 
praying barristers, with their large serious 
, faces, and whiskers spread like black sails, for 
whom, indeed, those benches and stalls seemed 
bat another shape of court; and if any one had 
pulled the dreamy Colter, from behind, whose 
thoughts were still at his lodgings noting 
Whichclo’s Trusts, and whispered that it was 
time, he would have almost risen and “ moved” 
their lordships on the spot. 

Mr. Baron Hodder, the Criminal Judge, 
with his ^es on his great book, was also wp- 
dering off to a terrible shooting case which 
was to be on before him, which had been 
committed on the verge of two counties; for 
he knew that Jones, the “ Dock ” counsel, 
would have “a point” about the indictment 
and “ the five hundred yards ” required by the 
statute, and he was thinking what “ he would 
do with it;” all which speculations were dis- 
turbed by the music — the sublime anthem, 
“For the Lord is a Just Judge,” set specially 
by Bliss, Mus. Doc., Oion, and at which he was 
now straining and creaking, and snatching at 
pegs and handles left and right, and trampling 
the very souls out of pecuds underneath — 
and by the sweet chirraping bleat of Fugle, 
whose eyes, like all other eyes in the place, 
turning to the right to make projier effect on the 
stall of honour, rose and fell; and he sometimes 
seemed to smile in his singing and droop his 
head sadly, as who should say, “ Now all is 
finish — ed*; let me be transfigured and as- 
sum — ed, foithwith, into my phicc in the hea- 
venly mansions !” 

But the judges did not cure for music, at first 
merely looking for a moment curiously at Doctor 
Eugle as they would at a new wit ness just enter- 
ing the box; and so Fugle bleated his bleat 
mourufiifiy, and the other seraphic canons came 
in Inmaltuouslv, and Bliss, tumbling and surg- 
ing iff over alf, sevt down monster billows of 
sounds that swelled through the aisles, and 
went floating np the towers and groined roofs, 
and actually made the black oak benches 
nnder the judges quiver and tremble with 
tb^ vibration. And then, though Bliss’s music 
was poor, and the singerb, separately, theatrical 
and afibeted, the gr^ old organ— in which 
were some of the Dutch Silbemann’s pipes, rkb, 
riom mellow, tiffd oelestiaX and tlie firesh voices 
of eniidren, and the uuonof tdl, and the associa- 
tions of the nlace— triumphed over everything; 
and, as it rolled past the stalls of honour, thade 
the Cedee upon Lyttleton which each judge had 
bound up iff him as a heart, thrill for a moment 
, and look op wita pleasure. < 

It waB altogether a delight to the inhabitants. 
Mrs. Tibey and her family went np in procession 
to the catkedral« and pemaps the ladies of her 
family took stock of the barristeri^ company 
and the flowing whiskers ; for Mn TilnCy, npat 
the White Hart, only the night beforei had had 
brown sherry with one of the Benjamins* of the 
society, and obtained from him an exact list 
mi description of the gentlemen of the Bar then 
in town. This youth, who was voluble and 
eager, gave him little short sketches of each, 
after the manner of the obituary notices, and 
these meagre outlines Mr. Tibey could readily 
fill out from his own sources of information. 

He came back mysteriously to his family. 

“Do you know who is here, my dears? 
Young Tilbury, son of old Sir Thomas, Dear 
me ! has sent him to the Bar. Second son, of 
coui se ; but, if he pleases, Sir Thomas, you 
know— I like a youSfig fellow’s carving out a way 
for himself. And there’s Harris, in very fair bu- 
siness, too. 1 am sure it’s the same. It’s nice, 
isn’t it ?” 

Ross was there with his friend, restless, 
fuming, biting his nails, and with his eyes fixed, 
now on the judges, luow on Mr. Paget, his own 
working counsel. 

Mr. Cobham, the leader, was at his lodg- 
ings, as indeed was Seijeant Ryder, and other 
leading counsel, who vere too busy to afford 
time for these showy pious exercises — in truth, 
the serjeant was away on the hills taking a 
bracing walk and a quiet cigar. 

At the door Mr. Ro.ss commented, on this. 
“Such hypocrites!” he said. “Settingup to 
be holy fellows, and pretending piety ! Such 
cant ! What do they care for those fellows* 
praying, or for that old whining dean’s loug- 
windca talk? That’s the way they swindle us 
of our money, and go idling about tlie place in- 
stead of minding their busiinss. It’s an in- 
fernal shame ! And then they tell me the otlier 
fellows are up at their lodgings hammeriug 
away at their business.” 

llir friend Grainger, on whose arm he was 
leaning, and whose staring eyes searched every 
face that passed them by, struck in with his 
subdued growl : 

“ Well ‘ %’d,* indeed, and then won’t work 1 

A regular sfek of impostors ! The rule should 
be, Ino cure, no pay.” 

The Tilney family w^ere standing close by the 
ancient porch— w^here, indeed, all the congrega* 
tion were loitering— to see the distinguished 
strangers come out. Mr, Tibey was with them. 

As the iudges passed in custody of an eager 
sheriff, hurrying them to the carriage, Ross, 
still biting his fingers, devoured Mr. Justice 
Buckstono«>with his eyes. “There he is,” he 
said to Ms companion; “and ilmt bladdewbop 
creature iS to deal with our case. I wish it was 
theotheft/’*, 

“ He lo^^k lounging felloiTt^' said Wb friend. 

“ Takes his work easVvyoft mm depend.” 

^ss xiJio&Ott talking 

anl dropping Ms friend’s arm, 
strode up to them with a sour face. ITiat ugly 
cicatrice was still there, though he had been 
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plaisteriiig it udostrionsl; daj and nigbt. It 
would no* be gone for months. 

“Oh,” shesaid, as he oamenp, “listen to this, 
William. Mr.. TiUotsop has been askbig some 
of the lawyers at the hotd about the case-— 

Ross scowled at the other’s feet. “I had 
rathOif not,” he said, “have my case talked 
about, or asked about among the barristers. 1 ! 
have paid counsel.” 

Mr. Titlotscm smiled, and unconsciously his 

S pitle eye fell upon tiie cicatrice. The other 
elt it on him; 

“Well,** he asked, “I dare say it has been 

? • . * .5 1. 1 -II ^ -1 . 


all that kind of cant.*' 

Mr. Tillotson smiled. I thought you would 
like to know the exact moment of its coming 
on. This was the judges’ registrar, and he says 
about one to-morrow, as there is only a short 
case before it.^’ 

The girl’s»face fell. ** So near at hand !” she 
said. “ Oh, it is dreadful ! How shall we boar 
the suspense of the day ? l)o, ah^ let me ask 
you once, and Mr. Tillotson joins us all, do 
settle it as they want you^^’ 

** He joins you, does he ?” said he. And so 
I must settle, must 1 ? It’s enough to have it 
in one’s mind, without being persecuted in this 
infernal way. He joins you, does he F Well F” ; 

Mr. Cater, his solicitot , was beside him, 
motioning to a tired-looking, shabby, tall, and 
stooped gentleman who was near him. “Mr. 
Cobham, sir, wisiics a word with you. To 
know you, in faci.’^ 

With suspicion in his eyes, Iloss went over to 
him, and the three walked away slowly over tlic 
graves. He came back presently, ana overtook 
the Tilney party, now nearly at their own door. 

“Every one thinks they have a right to dic- 
tate to me — to give me lessons; but I had 
better stop it at once, and give notice, ouce^for 
all, that 1 will not be pestered in this way. 
That seedy mole of a pettifogger, wdio has 
got my ^ineas in his pocket, inusU needs 
oome up to me with his advice about * settling.’ 
Settling ! Such a croak ! croak ! Settle from 
an old mildewed anatomy as that I It’s infernally 
impudent of him, a trading feUpw like that ; 
and indeed I told him nearly as mmh.” 

*'Oh, William.” said Ada, eagerly, “you see 
them. Everybody says it. They must be right. 
Will you not listen? Jovl are only preparing 
wretchedness for yourself. Mr. Grainger, you 
have influence dve;r him. Stop this insanity.” 

The IndianJookmg man rolled his wild eyes, 
and put the end of his wilder moustache into his | 
mouth to chew. “I believe there is something I 
in that,” he said ; “ but when Ross^takes a thing 
into his head, you might as well preach to that 
keadstone there.” 

“ Do you believe him P” said Ross, scornfully. 
“ A fellow that has all but lost^tbc shirt off 
his back •at ‘^ose German hells, and would 
pawn his soul for money ; isn’t die likely to be 
for double or quitS'-^-eh P Don’t tall to me, 
and I lAake it as a favour Mr.— Mr, Tillotson, 


that you won’t be worrying the lawyers about 
my ^airs. I want no one — no one— to be 
meddling in my concerns. I’m not in the 
humour for it, I mve warning. If they mlj, 
damndt, I’ll httvo to rive ’em a lesson.” 

Atid, with fury in bis eyes, he turned away. 
It was a very restless Sunday for him ; and 
all the rest of the day he was prowling 
about nervously, haunting his solicitor, and 
taking wild quick walks over the. hills. Over 
the Tilney mansion, all through that day, w^as 
cast a sense of gloom and uneasiness. 


UNDER FIRE. 

In the campaigns that immediately followed 
the Indian M utinyjn 1857,;I, a very young 
soldier, newly arrived iu India, was attached to 
a small field force which Imd been left to guard 
an important pohit in tlic line of communication 
of the main army under Sir Cohn Campbell. I 
was naturally very impatient to see some actual 
fighting, nor had 1 long to wait. 

The point we had to guard was threatened by 
a very powerful force of the enemy, who were 
evidently watching their opportunity to sweep 
down on our small force (we were only fifteen 
hundred strong). Day by day imports came in 
of their nearer approach, till at last one evening 
they were known to be in misition only three 
mhes iu front of our camp. The officer m com- 
mand of our column determined to take the 
initiative next morning, and attack, and, if pos- 
sible, compel them to retreat. I well remember 
the peculiar thrill I experienced, when told by 
a staff-officer that evening what had been dc* 
cided on. In spite of my previous eagerness, it 
was impossible to help feeling serious at the 
thought that the morrow must see us engaged 
in a deadly conflict. I ceriaiuly felt no reluct- 
ance to ligiit — on the contrary, I felt rather 
elated at the thought that at hist I w'as a soldier 
in earnest; but I am not ivshamedto confess that 
I slc})t little that night. All my past life rose 
before me. I thought how much betitjr I could 
spend it, if I hail it over again. To a person 
who has never been face to face with death, the 
prospect of a certain impending danger is rather 
appalling, and so I found it. I was astonished 
at two or three acquaintances — old campaigners 
— ^who seemed to treat it as a matt^i^of course, 
and puffed their cheroots as coolly as if they 
were in the smokingprooup of the “Rag.” 1 
did not know then that it is only before one’s 
first action one treats the matter seriously; 
that when once the ice 1ms been broken, fight- 
ing comes very much as a matter of course, and 
is looked forw arc! to by most people as A kind 
of pleasant excitement. < - 

After Ustoiiiug to the challenges of the Sentries 
md the how'ling of tlio jack^s for the greater 

E ai‘t of the night, it was a relief when, about an 
our before daylight, tiie camp was quietly 
roused and the tents struck. In . a very slvort , 
tifne the men had quietly fallen in. The morii- 
ing air was vpry cold, and, as no fires were, 
tdiowed, the ration of rum- mid biscuit which 
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pauae (rftlie I revisited tte see®ie. 

It was a blight still mowng w 
tli^ fpa^iftd, aad I could witb (Mewltf realise 
tine tact that on that very spot we had. ^en cx^ 
posed to a mmfeons ftre. The ground it« 
seif was changed. The little stream at the foot 
of tho*slope had bcsen deepened into a drainage 
oatmh A railway ran oblitjuely across the way by 
which we had advmiced, and a buixgalow belong*, 
iiigto osaeof''tho officials had been built on the 
very spot where the enemy’s guns had been 
posted. 

CHEBTEmELD JUNIOR. 

A SON’S ABVICE TO HJS FATHER. 

Mt pear Eatiiek, — I have undertaken to 
make you ^qmiiited with some of the leading 
cliaracteristics or the t:bn(js we live in, and t 
must not slaink from mj undertaking. I think 
it is desirable that I should now say something 
to you about what they call the rising genera- 
tion — the young people of the day, my con- 
temporaries, and still more my juniors. I can- 
not Imlp thmking, from certuiu observations 
wbieh I have made, that really do stand in 
special need of a liint or two to assist you in| 
understanding tliis very important section of 
modern society. 

Yes, dear sir, I say important” advisedly, 
and because 1 think that you are not sufficiently 
impressed with the enormous difference beiweeli 
the young people of this day and those who 
flourished when you were young. I dare say 
a,t that time the opinions anti tbe feelings of 
what you are pleased to call ‘‘boys,” wen* 
not much considered. You were/ snubbed, 
sir, I suspect, and kept nucler in your youth, 
and hoodwinked into a belief that you were 
but an unfledged ignorant creature, and that 
every person w4io had the advantage of you in 
point of 4 »ge wrs necessarily wiser and n^ro 
^vorthy of respect. Allow mo to suggest, sir, 
that such .sentiments miglit do very well at the 
time 1 am speaking oi^ but that they wilfiiot do 
now. • 

As I have it greatly at heart to form your 
character, so that you shall become in all re- 
spects a person camble of milmig with the 
society of thq day, it is nccessarj^hat I should 
be perfectly frank and open with vou in all 
things, and that I should point out undisguisedly 
all such deficiencies as I may chance to observe 
in your conduct: especially any want of readi- 
ness to confom to the dictutes laid down on all 
s^bi^^te.whateoeYcr by the men of this great 
and glonous period. 

I must manrion then — -and one instance will 
sem as wdl as a ^eat many — ^thal; I could not 
help being a good deal striick the other day by 
your treatment of young Mr. Pettiford when 
you met bun at dinner, at the hon^e of our friend 
Colonel Stopper. And here, if ywu will allow 
me, I would take the opportunity (parenthetic 
Daily) of offering you a word of advice on your 
chome df friendis. I would aek you-^Is the 


society of Colonel Stopper, and jnm of his stamp, 
altogether good for you P Is not yotir ad\TOce 
hojp>eless while you associate mth such persons ? 
I have no doubt, because you say so, that/ Cblonel 
Stopp^ is possessed of many good and estimable 
qualities; but I cannot resist the evidence of 
my own senses, wliieh tell me that lie is, lieyond 
all the men whom it has ever been my lot 
to ehoounter, opinionated and prejudiced.’ He 
; objects to railroads ; he openly suites that km 
servants have orders to refuse admission at the 
doors to any telegraphic despatch wlilch nuiy 
bo brought to the house ; and ho retired froili 
the army wlien he found out that tlie old 
‘‘ Broun" Bess” was really about to be stipci’j 
scdetl by the modem rifle. Is this^ — 
a man, too, wlio, I am obliged to rcmiutl you. 
Is in the habit of garnishing his conversation 
with many strange and ]uosi umioccssiiry expie- 
1 , ives, with which the presimt generation is ajto- 
geiher unacquainted — the kind of person with 
Vy'honi it is good aixl profitable for tlic parent, 
w hose welfare 1 have so much at heart, to asso- 
ciate? Surely not. It is my duty to warn 
you against him. And not agaiiist him only, 
but against all the other members of that .sliock- 
iiig old club, the llefcrogressccum, to whidi I 
cannot conceal my regret that you will still 
continue to belong. YVhat good can come of 
such a club ? They resist all modem improve- 
ments. Its members still pky at long whist. 
They drink port wine, Biough their old limlis 
Rufler so much in consequence that they are all 
obliged to sit with tlmir legs propped upon a 
hind of stool shaped like a T, and so corn))!, etc, ly 
.an institution of thejiasi that 1 rc'-ally do uotknow 
what it is called. The club envelopes are not 
fidlu?sive, as J remarked when going over the 
(.*stablishinent in your comptmy, and no periodi- 
enJs of more recent (kte than the Quarterly and 
the 'Edinburgh arc admitted to the library tabic. 

Never in my life have 1 hoard such conversa- 
tion as I listened to at that club, when you, 
clear sir, with the kindest mnl best intentio,ns, 
.gjive me a dhmeu' there. A great deal of the 
talk was entirely iinhikdligiblc to me; but I 
I could undcrstiind enough of it to perceive tliat 
it wiis all directed itgaiust modern mstiiiitious 
and the nenv generation, and that, upqix Mm 
whole, eveiything that tends to make life en- 
durable was sticrniatised as a “ new-fangled in- 


vention brought about by those d— 3: niilroads 
and those a— d penny newspaj^ers between 
them.” My good sirf thorfictrogrc'ssseum is 119 
jdace for you, and perhaps you will allow me to 
send in your resignation. 

But 1 must return to your misajTprehension 
of the new generation and its cffiametaristics, 
and ydur treatment of young Fettiford, oi^the 
Civil" Service. It appeared to me as if both you 
and Colonel Stopper were disposed to ijpw)x*e 
flkis young man’s existence. It seemed as if you 
had made up your ^rainds that nothing which he 
coidd by any possilnlity say upon any subject 
could be worth a moment’s attention, and that 
whenever he attempted to speak, thfiit was to be 
the signal for yon or the colonel to ent in zind in- 
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mtisc and reflecft tlial; in the end it mnst come 
itom liis poor old ffliAiSr, with the iinutcd means 
and the large fainflj. 0^ perhaps it is the 
altar of love instead of friendship on which he 
is to sacrifioeA The inevitaTble IStancy, daughter 
of the inevitable fanner in had circumstances, 
appears tipon the scene. The model young man 
is in love ^orith her. She has nothing. He 
has nothing. What does he care ? Shall love 
give way before mercenary considerations ? Is 
a girl the worse because she has no money ? Is 
the daughter of the English yeoman to be de- 

g rised beeaxLse her father is not descended 
&m the Conqueror, or because she has not 
been brought up at St. James’s? ^ Never shall 
it be said” tliat Harry Greatheart is the man to 
consider pounds, shiuhigs, and pence when the 
happiness of Nancy is at stake. Perish, the 
thought! But, when the young pecmle arc at 
the end of their tether— what then f WTiy then, 
sir, they fall back upon the poor old gentleman, 
the miich misused and much abused Old Square- 
toes, who pays for nil 
And yet 1 have, heard some of your con- 
temporaiaes, my dear father, when griding 
against us men of the new generation, complain 
that we have no hearts, and try to prove it by 
asserting that we never get into these difficultieis. 
It was only tlie other day that the colonel liimself 
said in so many words, Damme’’ — it is tlie 
colonel’s habit to gamisli his talk: wiih such ex- 
pressions — " damme,” says he, whom I was a 
Doy, a fellow thought nothing of ruining liimsclf 
for a girl ; but they’re as cold as ice, tlie 
young milLsops, and have no more heart among 
the lot of ’em than a Normandy pippin.” Think, 
sir, which has the most licart. He who refrains 
from sacrificing his family, his future, and very 
probably the lutimate welihrc Snd happiness of 
a young girl, to a selfish fancy, or he who gratifies 
tlmt fancy, and in so doing brings misery into his 
old home, destroys the ctirecr which was before 
him, and subjects the object of his short-lived at- 
tachment to a long series of slights and an- 
noyances for which she has at last notliing to re- , 
comjiense l:ker — no, not even the affection about ; 
which lier selfish lover used to prate, in tlie first : 
transports of his youthful passion P 
I must leave off for the present, my excellent 
parent ; biif I have by no means said all that I 
have to say about the characteristics of that 
new generation to which have the honour of 
belonging. P* CHESTKumLT), Junior. 

CHILDEEN’S DINNEII-PAIITIES. 

IS’ a quiet Ettle paved street at the back of 
St. Pancras church, looking more like a close in 
a ataid cathedral town than one of the nois(: 
dirty ant-hills of London, the words Sick 
Cimdren’s Dinner-table,” printed across the 
wKte blind of a deeenWooking window, iitforms 
the pubHc and the poor, tlmt here, No. 2, Wo-, 
burn-btdldings, where invalid adults have their 
daSvti&^/fltiok puny children may idso 


It is now just five "biinutes; to twelve, the 
dinner-hour of the Ettle people. We pusJi apoix 
the door and enter. The place is Ml, Some 
are little ohadten, and some are in the prime of 
life, some are tottering and aged ; but all look 
as if a good dinner of meat and potatoes -was a 
thi^ of rare oocurrence and great need, and, 
sick though they may be, as if me food Miey are 
to have to-day will be of more good to them 
than aity amount of drugs and doctor% stufi. 
These are tlm diners at the establisdiment ; while 
ranged against the wall are groups of girls and 
women mth jugs and basins in their bAiids, 
j waiting to carry iiome the dinners of -such as arc 
too ill to attend personally. These arc the 


holders of green tickets ; to the fortunate pos- 
sessors of the red are allowed extra medical 
comforts in the sliape of wine, brandy, boef-tea, 
or whatever may be dhought best for the case 
in (mestion. The diners at the establishment 
liold wliil^e tickets as tlieir cards of adnussion. 

We are received by a dark-eyed, smiling 
matron, who, once matron of a reformatory, has 
that happy mixture of kindliness and decision 
which IS just; what is w'^anted for free-going 
societies among tlm poor — a manner that intki- 
cnces while it attracts, at once genial and with 
authority. And as the success or Mure of a 
thing of this kind depends very much upon the 
chei'rful temper and power of orgamsation of the 
conductors and managers, the kindly smile and 
prompt decision of the matron here are things 
of greater moment than the mere outside plea- 
santness., involved. The room into wdiich we 
enter, and where the adults dhie half an hour 
after the little ones, is clean, dimply furnished, 
and cheerful; as devoid of parade as of poverty. 
A festoon of coloured paper here and ihertj, a 
heartening Welcome ” emblazoned overhead, 
popular prints fratued in painted cardboard on 
the wall itself, and a few clieap ornaments on 
the*fehiuiney-pioce, give a bright and animated 
look most valuable to the sickly and de- 
pressed, The tablecloth is clean ; the roast 
meat smells savoury and appetising ; by the 
I narrow table, w'liich in reality is no table at fdl, 
but the back of the form made so thevt if 
turned one way it is a horizontal table, and if 
turned the a perpendidukr back, sit the 
invalids f>atiently waiting their turn; a cozy 
place next the fire is kept for the more aged; 
and if the children are in excess of the accom- 
modation afforded by their own up-stairs i*oom, 
the surplus remain below, here in the room of 
the adults. The dinner is the same in aU 
cases — good quantity of cxceflcnt rpast meat, 
two or three potatoes, a large slice of bread, 
for the adults, half a pint of strong porter, or, 
if that is not taken, an extra share of bread ; 
for the (JhiMren water, but, in exchange, an 
orange or a iittie bit of cake, &c,, by way of 
dessert. Ther^ is no st.mt. They may be 
helped as often as they Mke— tlfe more hungry 
ones coming three times ; and for this they pay, 
the adullis twopence, and the childreai 
penny each. Tiiis simply paj's the rent, the 
matron, and the servant; the food is provided 
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by the Bale of tbe tifelets aaad d0netioii», ;end 
every fattbing subsoribed and given is sp^t in 
food. 

But the pTopex room erf the little people is up- 
Btaiixs^ wWlmer the in»tron kindly leilds us. Here 
aire^ t^o long tables^ and a small side4aUe 
where the carving goes on; they are all covered 
by clean yrMte clotns, the knives, and forks, and 
mugs, and sdt-oellars are also clean ; down the 
centre of the principal table stand a few vases 
with gaywcoloured flowers, which give that air of 
brightness and a perpetual fote tliat helps almost 
as much as food ; a musical box in the middle of 
the, table tinkles out the Perfect Cure ; and by 
the window is a pretty vivarium, made cheaply 
and yet effectively with little jets of tiny 
fountains. Thp walls are clothed with pictures 
framed in tlie same manner as those below 
stairs ; there is a small* Christmas tree, with 
a few toys and baubles to deliglit the wan- 
derit^ wondering eyes ; and the whole thing is 
an evidence of what care ami taste may do with 
the poorest materials and at tlie most trifling 
cost. It is all pretty and gay, hut a prettiness 
and a gaiety quite appremriate to and attainable 
by the poor ; in which fics its special service at 
Wobum-buildings— ill the lieart of one of the 
poorest districts of Ijoudon. 

How poor, but few even in the district itself 
fully realise and understand ! In a small court 
oloi^ at hand, occujiying about as much space as 
a gentlemati^s mansion, it is calculated tha{ there 
are over five hundred children alone ; and this 
is \mder the estimate which one visitor made. 
We need scarcely ask what maimer of life these 
hapless little creatures load, pent-up in this sti- 
fling atmosphere-— what poverty, what misery, 
what squalid wretchedness of circumstance, and 
what abject want make such a contrast as that 
aflbrded by this bright and cheerful room and 
pleasant nourishment of infinitely more worth 
than many other things of wider scope and4arger 
pretensions. 

Grace being said by the lady presiding (the 
wife of the Mildly founder and iijiholcler of this 
charity), the little hands foldtffl together in that 
sweet attitude of childish, reverence, however 
ignorant, the serious business of the hour sets 
in. While she is carving the children, 
the younger ones needing to nave their meat 

out up, we will take a look round the tabic 
to watch tlia^ faces of the small guests, and 
specidate on character and future fate, as one 
is always tempted to do with children. 

For the most parl/paJe, stuntexl, ill developed, 
their looks aJxme show* how much the charity is 
needed, and how sadly# poverty has already 
stinted the fafr proportions of li%. The healthi- 
est are a famify of three, to whom the lady 
siibscribing has given tickets continuously forj 
a year ; so that thev have quite a robust and 
well4o-do look, so 4r as hoxtb and muscle are 
<5oncern^, though 4t is a pity IS) be obliged to 
add that they are the dirtiest in person and the 
, most pocu’ly clad of tfeo assembly. These little 
creatures have two good dinners of meat, bread, 
and potatoes twice a week (Monday and Thur% 


day), which is almost as ranch as some people of 
means would tlnnk sufiicienfc for such small 
folks, a new beliid* creeping in amo 22 g sunidry — 
a reaction as much as a belief— that we my do 
too much in the way of feeding up, and that 
^^butcher’s meaf * can be used m excess. At 
all events, two thoroughly good meals in iheweek 
are a great advance" on the normal cojidiiion 
of a poor child^s dietary table, and are immense 
helps in other ways besides the way of fbod. 
All the good and beauty that these poor cliil- 
dren see ami leam, they see and leani at this 
bi-weekly festival of theirs ; and all the care and 
deaiiliness they get is what is compulsory here — 
clean hands and faces being absolutes, entail- 
ing tlie loss of the dessert if not up to tiic 
right mai'k. Thfy are, at all cvtuits, partially 
cleansed twice a w^eek ; they hear the clear 
tinkle of the musical box— that thing of wonder, 
that voice of an imprisoned spirit, to a child’s 
mind; tlicv seethe pictures, and tlie flowers, 
and the clean tablecloth, and the festoons of 
coloured pafier ; they hear a few words of kind- 
ness from the gentle voice of the lady ; they hear 
a few words of simple grace ; and who shall say 
that even so slight and so few means may not 
be of incalculable benefit in the times to come P 
who sliall say wliat lovely memories of the 
wwmth and welcome and orderliness there may 
not helj) in that ambition and desire to succeed 
and do well, without which all human beings 
sink down in the moral scale, no matter ■what 
the original starting-point ? — who knows ? All 
germs arc small, and the growth und power of 
the tree cannot be fairly measured by the weight 
and size of the seed. 

Those who know the poor b'^pcrsonal aerpmint- 
auce, arc w ell aware that dirt is no necessaiy part 
of poverty. It belongs to ignorance and' help- 
lessness and that terrible state in W'hicli people 
have nothing to lose from public opinion, but it 
is not integrally necessary to poverty. That 
truth has a striking connrmation here. The 
two cleanest children are the two of poorest 
fortunes, jet they are as neat and well cared for 
as if the raotlier had a nursery on the second 
floor, and a nurse whose solo business it was to 
attend to the young ladieB, Their liistory is sad 
enough. The father died immediately on the 
birth of the baby — he was foiutd dead in his 
bed one morning ; then the new-born baby hml 
whooping-cough, and died. The younger of the 
two now at table liJd aSo whooj)mg-cough, and 
was reduced to a skeleton by the chsease. **lt 
made me almost cry,” >said the lady, “when the 
poor little creatun" was brought in, wrapped in 


a dressing-gown like a baby, so Weak that she 
could not stand ; but we fed her up, and^Bhe is 
now nearly as strong as she was before.” 

, Since then htotber^s hetdth has given 
way, and she is .ndw She has three 

shillings a week to live on, and her two 
children receive tickets for the sick chil- 
dren’s dinner-table* But they look almi^st too 
good for auytl^ in the shape of alihs; 
clean, tidy, their clothes well kept, their 
hail' smooth, glossy, aud^ perfectly clean, they 
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are evidences of the beautifying effects of care, 
and how^ on even tteee . ibiffings a week, a 
woman can, if so minded# keep her children 
wholesome — ^aud something more. It will be a 
pamfiil thing if the poor little ones are forced to 
go. into the vfrorkhouse on the mother^s death ; 
which seemd to be onlv too certain. Though 
the legal and recognised asylum for the helpless 
oor, the shadow of that grbn House is, some- 
ow, unfavourable to those living mider it ; and 
the very name of Workhouse apprentice** 
tells against the future of a girl. But perhaps, 
if the dark hour comes, some one will be found 
to befriend them, and procure them admission 
into an orphan asylum, such as the Wanstead 
i^ylum, say, where they may be taught the best 
duties of women, and how to earn an honour- 
able independence when the time of work 
comes. 

All sorts of faces and characters sit round 
that long narrow table; the squalid and the 
cared for, as we have seen, though none are as 
beautifully neat as our two young fripcls liere 
— the beautiful and the plain, the timid, not 
daring to look up, and answering in a whisper 
when spoken to, and the bold, innocent of the 
first dawnings of class-rcverence, the nen'ons and 
the stolid, the keen look of conscious hunger— 
God lielp them ! — and the deadened look of 
creatures who, by the brutalisation of poverty, 
have never attained the full use of their faculties. 
Some come half famished, and are scarcely to 
be satisfied ; but, after a short course of sufficing 
dinings-out,** the wolfish hunger is appeased, 
and the appetite becomes more natural and 
healthy. Others cannot eat much at the first. 
The digestive powers, like the body, are half 
starved for want of use, and it is only by degrees 
and carefully that the stomach can be made able 
to receive the ordinary amount of food. This 
is a sadder thing to^see than the wolfish hunger ; 
telling, as it does, of depressed vital functions 
and organs absolutely undeveloped through pri- 
vation. 

Tlien the dresses are as much matters of study 
as the fares, and almost as eloquent. There 
are some with the well-known dash of finery 
among their rags — battered hats with faded j 
ribbons, crumnled flowers, and feathers that seem 
to Wve beenolately swept through the gutter — 
crinolines made of barrel-hoops distending 
ragged frocks fit only for the paper-mill — beads 
and wretched tags or torn lace — ^tlie dirt and 
finery of so many small savages. Some are 
almost like little gentlefolks, with their short 
frocks and white stockings, faultless collars 
and spruce knickerbockers. One little ojxrn- 
faccd^curly-headed rascal was qmte lovely enough 
to be the model of one of B* V, B.*s exquisite 
Germanised children; another stcu'dy liero— 
future Nelson nerhap— had a smart shining 
sailor*s^ cap ana a snort round jacket, which 
m^e him not unlike a Dutch skipper in imnia- 
ture; another quaint mannikin wore a queep 
Uttle blaok «kull-cap, with a laughable likeness 
to a small Dqudterswivel or a learned professor 
of abstitise science [ )aTiial to close head-gear. 


Some were rough and unpolished, eating with 
I their fingers ana left hands when not watched ; 
and some had the peculiar air and manner of 
Sunday-school children — ^the curtsey, the apt 
reply, the better look, the manner of sooiet^ m 
fact, as evident with them as with their little 
sisters of a hi^er grade, when trimmed and 
polished by carrful teaching and good nractioe. 
Older girls chaperoned quite little haby ones, 
and took care of them with that sweet assump- 
tion of motherlincss which is one of the prettiest 
sights among young children. Shy strangers 
sat in childish awkwardness, unaccustomed to 
place, and ways, and circumstances, but taking 
to the initiation kindly enough. 

Thus, when dinner was done — and, as has 
been said, all had as much as they would — grace 
was s£dd, and the little folks, filing out in order, 
turned up their yoijng faces to the lady and 
said “ Good morning ’* to her kindly adieu, the 
boys describing with their hands that wonderful 
arc which does duty for a bow, and the girls 
dj opping curtseys. There were fifty-seven chil- 
dren on that day of our visit, and fi^ invalid 
adult tickets came in. It was on a Timrsday, 
and Thursday is always the more thronged of 
ihe two days lor the children’s dinners ; Sunday’s 
better food remaining as a reminiscence that 
should stay Monday’s appetites, tliinkthe parents, 
perhaps ; and the clistrict visitors and others who 
have tickets t,o give away not getting fairly into 
the swing of their work' in time for the hour of 
anrioimccnient. For all tickets must be sent in ‘ 
before nine o’clock in the morning, that it may 
be known how much meat it is necessary to 
cook for the day, everything being done and ar- 
ranged by the busy matron and her one ser- 
vant between nine and twelve o’clock. Tlje 
bc^t plan is to ante-date the tickets for several 
days* food, and (hen the matron has her work 
before her, and knows what she is about, and 
what- she has to provide for. 

This, then, was the [)ictorial aspect of the 
charity,^ as wc may say ; the working part., the 
backbone of principle and moral object, is of a 
graver character: 

The co-opemtion of the poor in their own ad- 
vancement and well-being, and not only alms- 
giving even wh(j^;e almsgiving is so much needed, 
is the comef- stone of this dinner -table 
scheme~a scheme not merely eleepiosynary and 
by no means tending to pauperisation, but 
j being simply great help on the terms of a little 
' done by the poor themselves to meet the efforts 
I of others. But this little, trifling as it is com- 
pared to the amount given (twopence from each 
adult — the cost of disner averaging cightpence 
— and a penqy from each child— the cost ^ of 
dinner averaging fourpence-halfpenny), yet Kfts 
the charity to tlie rank of a seif-nelping institu- 
tion in the minds of the poor, and prevents that 
lazy dependence on others which is just the curse 
clinging to behevolence. The$e twop^ces and 

S kies pay for the house and attenaance; the 
ers arfc met by the sale of the tickets and by ‘ 
donations. The full amount of the subscriptions 
|s spent on food, and if a larger number of peojdo * 
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attended, the a«retage expenses wotdd be les« 
sened, m tbe working cost for dining fifty is the 
same as it would be for dining eighty. But the 
oor want incessant hunting np ; and though a 
eaefit like this may be before their very eyes, yet 
they will, for the most part, lazily pass it by un- 
less contkmally sparred up by those of the edu- 
cated classes who are interested in them, and 
earnest and unwearied in servinu them : as is 
Mr. Hicks, the founder and upholder of this 
special charity. Had it not been for his |)ersonal 
superintendence andthat of his wife,the scheme 
would have lapsed long ago; but they are 
people not to be wearied in well-doing, ana they 
understand the poor. 

Indeed no good can be done among them save 
by personal superintendence. Public opinion 
rules us all more or less ; and tliose who know 
the poor, know that the want of a high-class 
standard of public opinion among them is one of 
the greatest obstacles existing to their improve- 
ment. And nothing gives this so rnucli as per- 
sonal contact with the more highly educatea. 

The object and means of this charity are 
given in a very succinct and comprehensive 
summoi-y, which we quote.* 

The Objects of this Charity are : 

1. To help the Working Men and Working 
Women of St. Pancras to help themselves. 

2. To do this only when they are unable to work, 
through recent sickness. 

3. To give that which will enable them to re- 
gain their strength aud return to their occupations. 

The means adopted are : ! 

1. To give them a good Dinner, daily, for a week 
or two, of the best food procurable, 

2. To relieve none but cases recommended by 
Subscribers or a Society. 

3. To distribute the Dinner Tickets to Hospitals, | 
Dispensaries, &c., and those who can neommemd 
cases from personal km-wledge, 

• 

Indeed, the greatest good is done by giving 
tickets to charitable societies and to hospitids. 
Mr. Hicks himself gives tickets to the HTispitaJ 
for Sick Children, which are uo^ always made 
use of, and would keep six places for them at 
each bi-weekly dinner if only so many consumers 
would be sent. The little crtJiiUccs often 
break down for want of sufficicuP*'!iouribhment 
after they have been discharged from t he hos- 
pital — as do their elders — and it is then when 
the charity is so especially valuable. 

One or two dinner-tables (adult) of the same 
character are to be met with, however, scat- 
tered about Loudon,* w’^hich is what is wanted ; 
the extension of the priucipj^, not the enlarge- 
ment of this one particular concern, being what 
Mr. Hicks has at heart, and what all who care 


^ Four, we believe, in all. One in Earl-street, 
Lisson-grove, Edgeware-road (186^ r another in 
Upper Ebury-atreet, Pimlico (1861); a third in 
Foplur-plooe, Moscow-road, Bayswater ('1861) ; and 
this fburth in Wobum-bifildioga, founded ’by Mr. 
Hicks in the October of 1862. And there is a 
sick child’s dinner-table in or near Glare-market. 


for the poor would rejoice to see. The idea, of 
the sick child’s dinner-table is not quite original 
to the present fi^iinder, inasmuon as Victor 
Hugo for years done the same kind of thing 
at his own borne in Jersey, where lie has fed the 
sick and hungry little ones with the great-hearted 
generosity one would have expected from the 
author or Les Miserables. 

It is good that a charity of tliis nature should 
be in the hands of the laity rather than of the 
clergy. Often bad men of business, find naturally 
inchned to consider undeniable orHiodoxy as 
cqmil in value to the claims of hunger, they do 
not always make good patrons and guardians of 
charities. Wlierefore when laymen like Mr. 
Hicks come forward to devote themselves heart 
and soul and life tolhe cause of the poor, what 
they undertake is almost sure to succeed. 
Sectarian prejudices are kept out of sight ; 
poverty, not orthodoxy, constitutes the claim to 
help, and tlie hands of the Church are strength- 
ened by the very denifil of the management of 
socularities. let the influence of religious 
teaching, even in this one of the most material 
of all eriarities, cannot be too largely desired ; 
aud, as Mr. Hicks says, if some helping mis- 
sionary would volunteer to come ana read to 
the adults when dining, the roast meat would 
be none the less savoury, nor the porter less 
strengthening. Some luL^sionary, that is, wlto 
would h(dp in the charity itself by sifting cases 
and finding out deserving objects, and so doing 
good work both inside the house and out. 

No, let such charities be kept out of the 
hands of the church and the parish authorities 
alike. Supported by vohmtary contributions, 
managed by voluntary guardians, true labours 
of love in the highest sense, that very element 
of }>ure love, that very essentud power of the 
free gift, gives a wholesomeness and vitality 
which no fonnal arrangements could give. So 
wide spreading is the interest taken in such 
things when known, that Mr. Hicks received 
one subscription from Madras, in consemieiice 
of a notice of liis charity fiilliug into t he muuls 
of ;in utter stranger to liim and to St. Pancras. 

Tliirteen tliousancl invalids, poor men and 
women, have been dined in that ideasaut room 
in Wob urn-buildings during the last three 
years, and two thousand seven hundred poor 
sick children — making in all fifteim thousand 
seven hundred hungry mouths well filled. 
^‘Nccd any more be Said^o prove its useful- 
ness?” says the little address to the subscribers, 
printed oh the cover of the book of tickets. 

“ Sufleriug from all kinds of diseases (from half 
stanmtion not the Iciist of them), cases are sent 
from hospitals, dispeusarics, and charitable in- 
stitutions all round this district.” It is esta- 
bljihed to supply the sick and convalescent 
poor w^hohave just left ou* hosjfitals and dis- 
pensaries with wdiat they require to fit them for 
their work agfiin; namely, a g(K>d dinner daily tor 
a week or two. To those for whom it was 
originally intended might be added the aged 
and iufiinn, and others who are past work. All 
qpes must be recommended b a subscriber or 
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some society. is leqw weat1» Wokujp-bTaldinm for lessons how to 

twopence, the teawdcar bit the cost of the employ thm leisure, <ma on what to expend 
diiuner bift of sul^eriptions and tbetr energies I 

donations,,. SSsitti^^ is tequested ' 

to the fcaloiriBg advantages peculiar to this 

charity: - ; BET’S MATCH-MAICING.' 


1. That the full amount of the Subscriptions is . 
epmit In PCod, without any deduction whatever for 
Bunt or Hanagemont i 

% Every person relieved is known to be deserving, 
by the personal visitation of tiiose who make it their ! 
kind oflSce to visit the poor at their own homes. * j 
R 3. The Donations are iikowiso spent in Food, witli j 
this diiference, that they are used to supply Book 
of Dinner Tickets to Hospitals, Dispensaries, and 
Charitable Institutions, whjch have no fund appli- 
cable for such purposes. 

4. That as soon as a larger attendance is secured, 
all the working expenses, including Rent and 
Management, will be defrayed by the poor themselves, 
thils carrying out the original intention of this 
Charity, to help the poor to help themselves/^ 

It will, however, be obvious from the above that 
large numbers can alone enable this to be done ; and 
as the expenses arc very nearly tlie same to dine 
.fifty ^^lersons daily as to dine the present number 
(about thirty), it is to bo hoped the former number j 
will soon be reached. 

The book of tickets is one guinea for forty | 
diiiTK^rs (adult), the odd shilling repreaentiug ' 
the expenses of printing, &o., while the whole 
of the remaining twenty sliillings goes in food, 
A. book of ten dinner-tickets for children is 
three and sixpence. 

The Sick Children’s Dinner, though well| 
worth visiting, is better w^nth upholding i 
and copying in districts where needed. Inj 
both sections of the charity— for we have i 
Spoken of both almost as one, the daily dinner- 1 
table of the adults, and the bi-Avt?ekly dinner- 
table of the children — ii- is eminently practicfil, 
humane, and useful. There is no pauperising 
miality about it, no doubtful nOr mischievous 
dement whatever. That puny children should 
be made, if possible, into tale and whole- 
some men and w'omen, and tliat the Inmgry 
should be fed when they are unable to feed them- 
selves, are canons of a law as eternal as hu- 
manity itself. Mr. Hicks does no more than 
tiiis; Dtft®he does this, and thorouglily; his suc- 
cess lying as much in the spirit as in the means, 
and more in Us ip>aniv*T of action tlian in his 
mafceriU. It is by love, by personal care, by 
personal visiting, by personal knowledge, by 
unwearied exertions, by thoro\igb-going devotion 
to the thing he has tindertaiccn, that he has 
made his charity so entirely satisfactory ; and 
¥e must add, mo, by isecogniaing a ‘higher 
motive tlian even that of charity, great as this 
is, and by working among and for the poa: in 
the spirit of HiJrwho said, *'Hewho givoth 
nnto the least of these, giveth untp me,’’ and 
of whose last commandments to his Apostle 
:yimr: Feed my lambs,” Zeal, common tense, 
make most things suo- 
W great thing it wooia be if 
many ; of our if'aders tiiougnt the same, 9nd 


Thb only time I ever tried i3mt(;^-making in 
my life was when I seventeon, and I then 
so burnt my fingers over the business that 1 
I took care never to meddle with it again. I 
was living at the time with my stepmother on 
her farm near Ballymena. My lather was dead, 

! and my stepmother did not >hke me. She had 
! placed me mr a time with a milliner in the town, 
Dut finding it expensive supporting me apart 
from her, had taken me away again. She was 
thinking of a second marriage, though I did 
not know it at ^the time. But this ,1 did 
know — that she liad written to some distant 
friends of my father in America, who had un- 
willingly consented to take me off her hands. 

I don’t think it would have been half m hard 

I for me to have mtide up my mind to die ; for 

I I was a shy little thing, without a bit of courage 
to deal with strangers, and my heart was fit 
to burst at the tlurnght of leaving the very few 
friends whom I had to love, and my own little 
corner of the world, where the trees and the 
roads know me. Ibit I felt it would have to be 
done, and 1 lay awake all night after the loiter 
amved, trying to think how I should ever bo 
brave enough to say good-bye to my dear friend 
Gracie Byrne, and to Grade’s lover, Donnell 
M‘DoimelL 

Gracie was the cleverest of all Miss Doran’s 
apprentices. She was an orphan without a 
friend to look after her, and she was the love- 
liest girl in the country. People said she was 
proud and vain; but 1 never could tliink she 
was either. She and I loved one another dearly, 
tfhougli I cannot think what attracted her to 
poor little plain me. She Imd plenty of ad- 
mirers, and she queened it finely amongst them; 
but the only one to whom I would have given 
her wiili all my heart was Donnell McDonnell. 
And, oh dear ! he was the very one whom she 
would not look at. 

DoPTidl/^id I were great friends, and I had 
promked (o do all I could to help him with 
Gracie. He was young m& strong, and as 
bonny a man as could be seen.. He had a fine 
farm, all his own, some three miles across 
country from my stepmother’s place. If Grade 
would but marry him, she should live like a 
lady, and drive into BaHymena on her own 
jaunting-car. But she was always saying that 
she would go away to London, and be a great 

West-end” milliner. This terrified me badly, 
seeing that London is such a vdeked place. 

My stepmother was always oiying out t^t 
Gracae wotilfl come to a sorrowful end, which 
made me Md ; and as I ky awake ^that wretched 
night 1 tlK)ugU a «eat aeal about wliat might 
happeh to her ^it‘ she went away to London by 
herself, and she so handsome, and not having a 
friend at all. And I wished with ah my^strength 
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that she would marry Bojmell McDonnell before 
I went away to America^ whieh wotild ease my 
mind about her, and also about him. For I 
felt the greatest pity in the world for Mnd big 
Donnell’s disappomtoent. 

My stepmotner was prm^ked at my sad face 
next day, and called me un^ateful. But when 
I cried bitterly she got a lirae kmder, and in the 
evening allowed me to go into Ballymena to see 
my friend Oracle. So towards sundown, when 
the snow was getting red upon the fences, I 
wrapped my shawl about me and set off for the 
town; sobbing loudly to ease my heart, all 
along the lonely road, where thciw was no one 
to hear me but tbe robins. The brown trees 
against tlie dusky red sky, the white swelling 
lines of the fields, the dark chimneys of the 
town on before me, were all blent in a dismal 
maze, when who should lelp over a stile and 
stand beside me but Grade’s great lover, 
Donnell. I told him my eyes were only water- 
ing with the cold, and' he turned and walked 
alongside of me for a good way, while we talked 
of Gracie of course. He vrm very angry at 
lier, and said she was playing fast and loose with 
hiin^ and making liim the sport of tlie town and 
country. 1 took Gracic’s part, and so we went on 
till we' came to the last wliitc gate on the road, 
and began to meet the townspeople. Then. 1 
told hmi I was going away, and he looked so 
vexed that I nearly cried again. 1 felt so glad 
to see him sorry. 

“Well, little Bet,” said he, “we must give 
you a good daucc over in you big farm-house of j 

burs before you go. And, in the mean time | 

“ I’ll sec to your busineSvS, Donnell,” said 1, 
smiling. “ Never fear but I’ll do your business 
to the last,” 

Then he shook my two handvS till he nearly 
squeezed them into jelly, and left me. | 

When ! went into IVliss Doran^s it was p||St | 
the w’’ork hour, and the girls were putting on 
their bonnets to go away ; Gracie only was sit- 
ting close to the candle, putting the llowirs on 
a bad-dress for one of the coun^ ladies. She 
having the nicest iaste, had always the honour 
of giving the finishing touclms to the most par- 
ticular work. She looked very tired, but oh, so 
haudsome, with her pale cheek agfu\ti the yellow 
light, and her dark head bending over a mass of 
white and rose-colour tulle. 

“A bud here,” said she, “ and a spray there, 
and then I have done. You’ll come home with 
me and sleep. That cross stepmother of yours 
'Won’t see you agjwn tomight.** 

“ Don’t talk that way, Gracie,” said I ; “ but 
I came intending to stay.” Aid the work being 
finished, we went home to her lodgings. 

A lovely bunch of flowers was lyiiig on her 
table, and she laughed and blushed, and looked 
beaiitiful wiien shh saw it, 

“mo is that from, Gracit F” said 1. 
Donnell?”# • 

“No, indeed,” said she, tosskg hei; head. 
But I was. sure that was a fib, for she looked as 
nappy as possible, lying resting herself in her 
arm-clmii: Beside the fire, while 1 set out the 


tea-things. She looking so glad, and the shabby 
room looking so snug, aud our little teskdrink- 
ing being so cozy, T could not bear to tell her 
the bad news now, and began to set about 
Donnell’s business. 

“ Gracie,” said I, “I wish you would marry 
Donnell soon.” 

“Soon?” said she, openitig her eyes, and 
looking at me angrily. “ I’ll never marry him !” 

“ But you know> Gracie,” said I, getting liot 
about it, “ that you ought to marry him. He 
says — that is, I know — ^you have made him tlic 
laughmg-stock of tlie country, and ” ^ 

“Very fi^ne!” cried she. “And so he has 
been complaining to you, has he f” 

“ 1 did not say ihat,” said I ; “ but, oh, 
Gracie, 1 know you like some one. I saw you 
smiling ove^r a letter tlie other day, just the way 
you arc smiling now.” 

“ And what if I do ?” said she, laughing and 
tossing her head ; “ that docs not prove that it 
must be Donnell.” 

“ There is no one else so good,” said I, eagerly. 
“ It could not be any one else.” 

“’Pon my word,” said she, staring at me, ** I 
tliink you had better go and many him your- 
self.” 

“I? Oh, Qnicie !” said I, starting up and 
sitting down again, and beginning to cry, “ I 
wanted to tell you that I am going to AmeHca.” 

You may be sure we talked no more about 
Donnell that night. 

Donnell did not fail to keep his word about 
giving mo a feast before 1 left the country. He 
invited three pipers to play, and half the country- 
side to chuice. Gracie aud 1 met at the cross- 
roads, and walked over to the farm together, she 
bringing a troop of beaux with her from the 
town. The farm is a dear old place, with orchard- 
trees growing up round the house, and it looked 
so lioiucly that Irosty night. Donnell’s mother 
met us at the door, and unpinned our shawls in 
her ovni room. Gracie looked beautiful in a 
pretty new dress and bright ribbon. Dminell’s 
mother stroked my hair with her hand, and stuck 
a bit of holly in tlie fi'ont of my black frock. 
She kept me with her, after Gracie had gone 
down-stadrs, holding my hand, and asking me 
about my going to Americjft. And the place felt 
so safe and warm, and she was so* xiiid and 
Imotlierly, after what I was accustomed to at 
home, that my heart got so«ore 1 could scarcely 
bear it. , ! , 

We had a great tea-drinking in the parlour, 
and then we went out to the kitchen, and the 
pipers fell to work, and Gracie was as amialde 
as possible to Doniiell, But just in the imd^e 
of our dancing the latch of the back door was 
lifted, and Squire Hannan walked in in Ms top- 
boSts. , 

“I wanted to speak tO*^you on business, 
McDonnell/’ he said, but I will not disturb 
you now.” . 

^ “Will you do us the honour of joining us, 
sir?” said Donnell. Squire Haixnan needed 
no second iuvitatlom He was soon making hi^ 
btw before Gracie, and Donne I saw no more of 
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her smiles that nwht. She danced with the I, trembling all the while. I folded it np, and 

X ire till it was tmie to go home, and then, put it in an envelope directed to Mr. DoiiucU 
r she had set out for town, escorted by M'Donncil, The Buokey Farm. And it may 
him and her other beaus, Donnell’s mother kissed do such a great d^ of good ( In the first place, 
me, and Ponadd drew my arm through his, and it will prevent his marrying for spite before 
walked home with me across the snowy fields to Sunday, and then she will be so glad to-see him 
my stepmother’s house. He was abusing Graeie coming, in spite of her erbssneas, that she will 
all the way, and I was, as usual, taking her be quite kind to him. He is always so stiff and 
part. proud when she treats him badly, that I am 

lB.e came to see me one day soon after, and sure it makes her worse. She will never find 
brought me a basket of lovely winter pears. He out that he got any letter— not, at least, till they 
leaned against the walland watched me making the are quite good friends— married, perb(qra— and 
butter. He was disgust ed with Graeie, he said ; then they will both thank me.” 
she was a flirt, and he did npt care a pin about So the »ext evening, about dusk, I slijiped 
her, only ho would not be made a fool of. She quietly into the town and posted my letter. I 
had refused to let him walk with her across the was dreadfully afraid of meeting Donnell or 
hills next Sunday, to the consecration of the Graeie; but 1 saw no one I knew. I dropped 
new diurch,' and if he did not get some token the note in the letter-box and rushed off towards 
that she had changed her mind between that and home again at fufl speed. I ran nearly all the 
this, he would never, he swore, look her way way ; the snowy roads were slippery in the 
again, but go and marry some one else for evening frost, and nestr our house 1 leu and linrt 
spite. niy foot. A neighbour found me leaning agfiinst 

“ Ob no, Donnell,” said I, “ promise me you the stile and brought me home. I was to have 
won’t do that!” For I was sure that Grade sailed for America the ve^ next week, but now 
liked him all the while. I was laid up witLa sprained ankle, and my de- 

“ But I will,” said he, smiling ; “ at least, if parturc was put off. 
other people wiU have me.” On Sunday evening, a ndghbour w'oman who 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t !” said I ; but he would not had been at the consecration came in to tell us 
promise. the news : Tliis one had been tliere of coqrsc, 

“ It’s my mind,” said my stepmother, after and that one had been there for a wonder, 
he had gone, “ t hat yon lad’s more like a lover Grade Byrne had been there in a fine new bon- 
of yours than hers. Why don’t you catch him, net (the girl was going to the mischief with 
and then you needn’t go to America.” dress), and Squire Hannan had been there, and 

“ Mother 1” I cried, and felt the room given her the flower out of his butl on-hole, 
spinnitig round with me, till' I caught and held "And Donnell M'Donnell was with her, of 
on by tlie door. course t” said I. 

"Well, well,” she said, “you needn’t look so "Ay, ’deed you may swear it,” said the wo- 
mod. Many a girl ’d be glad of him.” man. “ That’ll be a match belore long. He 

I thought a great deal about how he had swoni walked home with her to the town, and her 
that he would marry some one else if he did not smilin’ at him like the first of June 1” 
hear from Graeie before Sunday. “ I’m suie “ Tbey’U be married before I go, away,” said 
she likes him,” I thought; “ she cannot help it. i. to myself ; and I leaned back into ray corner, for 
She, must have seen now mean even Sqoii e the pain of my foot sickened me. 

Hannan looked beside him the other mght. Itoiuiell’s mother brought me a custard and 
And it would be a most drcudful thing if he was some apples the next day. 
married to some one he did not care about, and if " Donnell’s gone to the Glens, my dear,” .said 
she went off to London, wiih a broken heart, to slie, “ or he would ha’ been over this moruiu’ to 
be a ‘ West-end’ milliner.” I thought about it, see you. He went before we heard of your foot, 
and thoi^ght about it. There wws no use going and he woatt be home for a week.” 
to Graeie, for she would only laugh and mock at “ W'lmt s he doin’ there f ” asked my slep- 
>me. All at once a briglrt. idea came in my head, mother. 

I was afraid to«l)lunb of what I was going to “ He has land there, you know,” said Don- 
do; hut that night, when my stepmother had neU’s mother, "and he goes whiles to. settle his 
gone to bed, leavmg me to finish spinning some affairs with tliem that has charge of it. I don’t 
wool, I got out a sheet of paper and a littienote know rightly what he’s gone about now. Some- 
of Oracle’s which I had m my work-box, and tWng has went again him lately, for he’s not like 
^eganto imitate Oracle’s handwriting. I had himself those few days back. He said somc- 
nqt much trouble, for we wrote nearly alike; thin’ about goin’ to be married when he came 
and afterwards I composed a little letter. home, but if lie is, it’s not afther his heart ; for 

■ «T» nr -ir^-rv 11 ,. -j <,T'i I never saw a bridegroom so glum on the head 
i Mr. MDomell, it said, I have £ thought it was you he 

-ctotged my mind, and will be very glad if you «» f , ® " 

wiU jpin me on the road to the colffleoration on « jpg- jogg^ M'DonneH ” said I, " but 

not that way — ^not.for his wife.” 

" iVcll, well, my dear!” said Donnell’s mo- 
ther, wiping her eyes. _ 

Everyoody was coming to sec me now, on ao* 


“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Guacb BrajiE.” 

" ^What harn^can it do to send it P” thought 


Gbatl^a DiCkenRj 


ALL THE YEAR ROUlfb. 
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count of my foot. Gracie came tlm next day or , 
so, ajid surely I was afcaaed at the gloiy of her I 
dress ! My stcpmotlior, who did not like her, j 
left, us alone together, and Gracie’s news came | 
out. She waa going to be married on next 
Tuesday;' 

** I ktK)W that,” said I. 

How do you know it f” said she. 

Donnellys mother told me.” 

Donnell's mother ! Nothing but Donnell 
and Donnell's mother from you for ever ! How 
should she know?” 

‘‘ Oh, Gracie, his own ” 

Why,” she burst in, ‘‘ you don't imagine that 
//^’s the man P Why, it’s Squire Hannan ! Only 
tliiiib. Bet, of ^our Gracie being tlic Squire’s 
lady !” 

i was quite confounded. Oh, oh, Gracie !” 

I stammered. 

Well,” said she, sulking, are you not 
glad ?” 

“Oh yes,” I said, "very, on your account ; 
but what- will become of Donnell 

" Donnell again. Now listen to me. Bet. I 
know when a man likes me, and when he doesn't 
like mo, just as well as any otticr girl ; and Fve 
seen this many a day, that UonneU didn’t care 
u pin about me. Not he. He only wanted me 
to marry him that the people might not say 1 
jilted him. I told him tliat the other day, when 
ho asked me to have him. ‘No mattcT wdmt 
1 want you for,' said he ; ‘I want you.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ siiid I. And tlien what had 
he sthe impudence to say ! If I changed my 
minobefore Sunday I was to S(*nd him word, 
that ho might come to the consecration with 
me. Then he would set off for the Glens on 
Monday, and settle some business there, and 
be honie for our wedding in a week !” 

I screamed out, seeing what I had done. 

“ The poor foot !” cried Gracie, thinking I 
was in pani. " Is it bad ?” 

“ Never mind it !” said L " Aqd wdiai did* 
you say?” 

“I said,” 'Gracie went on, "that wdiat^ver 
morning he got up and saw black sjiow on the 
Impound, that day he might look M’ a message 
fe‘oni me. And yet he had the meanness to 
Avalk with me on Sunday, aft(^r all. . And the 
best, fini of it, is, that they say he's to the 
Glens.” ^ 

" Oh, oh !” said I, beginning to gi’oan again, 
and pretending it w'as all my foot. After that, 
Gracie talked about herself and Smiire Hannan 
until she went away. And somoliow I never 
had felt as little sorry to piirt with her before. 
Sint seemed not to be my omt Gracie any 
longer. • 

• And now I was nearly out of mj senses, 
tliinking what mischief might come of my 
meddling. 1 was sure that Donnell and Squire 
Hannan would fight and kill one another, and 
all through me. 1 thotjght I wouli rive ah I 
had in the worjfl to see Donnell before\ny one 
else had told hnn the news, and confess to him 
wdmt I had done. On Tuesday, about midJday, 
a countryman from the Glens caine in to ligut 


his pipe, and he said he had passed MT)onnell, 
of Buckey Farm, on the way, 

" An' I thmk things must be goin' badly 
with him,” said he, ‘^or he has a look on his 
face as black as the potato blight:.” 

" Somebody has told him, maybe !” said I to 
myself. And I put on my shawd, and, borrowing 
a stick from an old neighbour, 1 hobbled off 
secretly up tlie road towards the Glens. I soon 
got tired and dreadfully cold, a.s I could not walk 
fast, and I sat down on a bit of an old grey 
bridge to watch for Donnell coming past. At 
last he came thundering along, and although it 


was getting dusk I could see that he had his 
head down, and looked dreadfully dark and un- 
happy. 

" Doiiuell !” said I, calling out to him. 

“ Who's that ?” he said. " Why, it’s never 
little Bet !” 

" But indeed it is,” said I. " Oh, Donnell, 
did you hear ? 1 came to tell you. Gracie was 
married this morning to Souirc Hannan.” 

"Whew!” he gave a long wdiistlc. "The 
jilt !” said he, and he snapped his fingers. But 
his whole face brightened up. 

"She's not so much a jilt as you tliink, 
Doiiuell,” said I, " for— oh, now can I ever tell 
you ! — ^it was I who wrote you the note you got 
last week, and slic had iiotliing to do witJi it. 

I did it for the best, I did indeed, for I thought 
that Gracie liked you ; I did indeed ! , And oh, 
Donnell, sure you won't go and kill Squire 
Hannan P” * j 

I "W\ni't I,” said he, looking awfully savage, i 
i "I cut a great blackthorn this morning in the | 
Glens for no other pari)ose but to beat out his 
brains.” 

I gave a great scream, and, dropping my stick, 
fell along wdth it ; but Donnell picked me up, 
and set me safe on his horse behind him. 

"Now,” said he, "Fll tell you what it is 
little Bet. I’ll make a bargain. You’ll marry 
me, and I won't touch Squire Hannan.” 

"I marry vou P” cried I, "after — ^after 
Gracie, liideetf I will not, Donnell MT)onnell.” 

; " I’ve behaved badly,” said he, " but Fm very 

sorry. It's long sinoe 1 liked yon better than 
Gracie, but the devil of pride w^as in me, and 
the people were saying she w'ouldjilt me. Wlien 
I got your bit of a note, I felt as if I w as goin' 
to^ be hung. God bless Squire Hamianl* Now 
will you marry me, little Bet P” 

‘ "No,” said I. And 'V|ith Jhat he whipped 

' up his horse, and dashed off with me at the 
i speed of a hunt. 

" Stop, stop !” cried I. " IVlicre arc yon taking 
me to P You've passed tlic turn of our road.” 

But I m^lit as well shout to the wind. On 
wc dashed, up hill and down hill, through fields* 
and through bogs, w ith the hedges fuming 
alongiby our side, and the' moon whizzing past 
us among the bare branches of 4he trees. H# | 
never drew rein till the hoi^e stopped at 
the dear Buckey Farm house door, when he j 
earned me straight into the bright warm kitchen 
where his mother had the tea set out, and the 
cakes smoking ready for his return. 


by 
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Talk her into T(motk^ % {flitting mo 
into las mother's amts* I yimAim: to marry 
me, and aim says sfo woSaft/’ 

I did nay best for a proper 

length of time, but it was the hardest tWg I 
ever tried to do> and they both so kind, and the 
place/ so bri^t .and eoay, and I being so happy 
on the sly w the time ! So the end of it was 
that I did not go to America, and t hat I am Mrs. 
M^Doimall'of the Buckcy Farm* But I never 
tried mtch-making again. 


A PEOPHET WITHOUT HONOUR,^ 

^ CHAPTER I. 

Since the cruel hour when oiir prospects in 
Arcadia (sweetly poetic was the term you en- 
titled to the Emporium) was expatriated by the 
' aid of vondcr serpent in wliosc guile the iypo- 
erasy of the crocodile is included, my life has 
been pregnant of moinentious traits and trials, 
how httle dreamed, when, light as thistlc-doAvn, 
my hat was on my head, and the lord of my 
bosom rode buoyant on his throne ! 

What was darkly liiiited, during my last 
literary protrusion, assumed a cr)ll(>ssial guise 
shortly subsequent to them sad Arcadian occur- 
rences.' What with our first-born, andtlie caHli- 
quake wJiich disseminated onr bonnets to Ihe 
wind, the temper of Mrs. Wignett, sedulously j 
cloaked in honeved garb, during the delusive 
hours when we kept maiden company, assumed | 
Its native imperative hue. Further, an aggrava- 
tion of our lelicity occiirred, such, 1 sustain, is 
awjirded to few an inmate, unforeseen, imtold, 
and (without impolite violation) intolerable. In- 
caution had forborne to make me primarily ac- 
quainted with an extant sister to my life’s partner; 
and little had I weened of such ah apparation as 
the hydra in feminine frame who rose as if from 
ocean on the domestic hearth, the atmosphere 
of wliich was implacid enough ere Mrs. Molesey 
injected discords to the troubled waters. But 
such females, when out of place, is addicted to 
pouncing on their family ties at the precise 
junction when the storms of fortune darken on 
the orison. And so it was. 

Though given out from herself she was a 
widow (as reverse to our proposition in the 
Emporium), the defunct Mr. Molesey was no- 
thing above a mere vapour, whose profession 
no one had ever fathomed. No mortal eye had 
witnessed his exterior*^ Come what come may, 
whether fact or fim>iGn — ^widow, or what is less 
precise— she had reached that goal when femi- 
nine expectations of double life to come must 
recede even in the most strenuous candidate, 
thus representmg herself as commanding a com- 
petency amassed under prokacted service in 
aristocratic situations, sisterly favour* and gra- 
kfication was bespoke in her preddiotion to ferra 
hr^and part in onr family. Yoiur boy, Mary/' 
said she, ‘‘ shall reap from' his aunt." A wilder 
and more pregnant invention distoifks not the 
ndWe annals of even your fictions, sH • 


♦ See A Serpent in Abcadia, vol. xiv., p. 33* 


Facts being, these-^ though far be it from me 
to toevemte her being unequal to the ma^k, as 
a cook of second water— but her evil passions 
had driven her from post , to pillar. Whetlier 
limited was the family, or her duticas born out by 
two kitchen-maids and a confectioner (such as 
the Marquis of Bantry's establWiment), agree 
and exist coneordantly with liar species she 
could not, however patient was them upper or | 
under lier. 1 have since heard say that- at Sir 
James Powderoy's she extinguished herself 
above the ordinary of her flights by shying 
empty soda-waters at the butler, carried out by 
the employment of a dialogue, which I do not 
apologise ' for suppression of it. Euoiigli : 
tnough I could lieaj) kiudred anecdotes by tlie 
myriad. The bottles poui'trays Mrs. Molesey 
(iiot at her worst) to an iota ; and she did not 
falsify them, duiiiig the epoch of her sojourn, 
whereby my tranquil peace was left without 
redress. 

Her footing wa£ easy made good witli one of 
us. She had but to lay %c breaking up of the 
bonnets on our domestic tliresliold, and my con- 
jugal pai’tner hailed her with blank credentials as 
an oiRclc might br; ado])ted with. To put me down 
beeame the joint tilani and meaiu of both their 
lives, as if it had been apr^e from the Whole Duty 
of iVlan. I mused, hoping the epidemic w^oxilil 
I blow over, and reluotious to credit that the 
grounds of Mrs. Wlgnett's partiality to me, 
whicii liad excited matrimony, could, so soon 
Hike the hollow, prejudicious volcano, crumble i 
beneath the airy tread of trusting credulity. 
Alas! Iiope is briltle coiupany, as the song 
says. 

Step by step, misgivings conglomei*ated. 
Firstly, Mrs. Molesey 's money : it was locked 
up for the moment (ISix James rowderoy having 
instanced her to its disposition) in a Ihibulous 
Bridge at Tobago. Dividends was to ensue an- 
other year ; calls no more to come. The bridge 
was atl of a piece with that Mr. Molesey, as was 
not to be found on this visual earth. Her drosses, 
again, was few and dubious of quality, and Mrs. 

! Wi^etl’s tilings was in universal request, else 
Mrs. Molesey could not have demeaned herself to 
fi-equent church (such being her regularity) 
otherwise as apparelled. Did my wife protest, » 
when lier i^iri cloak was called on (relint of 
Ijady Marij^, our moutlis was stopped by our 
boy, and tlic harvest to be gleaned from the 
Tubulous Bridge of Tobago. 

And my mouth in particular was stopped, 
whenever our boy opened his to scream, which 
J was eternally night and day. You will own, 
sir, that a welcome little stranger is a domes- 
tical novelty morg anxious than agreeable for a 
lively ma^e parent to cope with under the # 
calmest ‘ Circumstances. Ours did scream, I 
: repeat, superior tq the top of any baby's bent 
I ever seen or heard tell of, and spent as I was 
! with hushinlf. it to and fro, on my feet, the live- 
long niglff;, Mary," says I, ‘^ dne of two con- . 
junctures is this. Either Empoidhs" (such .Ms 
allusif e name) ‘^will fracture a "blood-v^i^I, if 
illness it be, or if wilM, a tap might initiate 
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his sense of duty, mii su^i|gest a period tP 
awful screeches of Str, the two mmm they, 

rose on me like French Bevolutioual Furies, 
'' Timothy/* cried Mrs. Molesey, in a pitch of 
her own past diction to express, no doubt 
you«w'ould.pref6r to see the last of the darling feiir 
ooy, you lazy, huUdng rake, you ! How sliould 
you not P ^ow never had a nmn*s courage to 
scream W'hen you was in long-clothes or’oldor, 
1 warrant/ and »o we see what we sec. Say 
that cold-blooded preposition a^ain^do, I beg, 


and rU show you what a tap is, if Mary docs j 
not. Not a slulling of^ my money slnill yon ; 
inherit so long as a single one beggar-nmn 
presides over a crossing in London, which is 
one comfort.” 

Cowed, I shrunk — for grown-up screamers 
outdoes infant hiugs — and to collapse was my 
only course. But worse was left behiiia. 
Thmlly, lier eating was jj^rpctually truittid 
with Mrs. Molesey as y)romotDig dissent. Was 
peas, if tender or otherwise, the tapis, and I 
took their part; “'Hpiotljy,” she would say, 
wdth a toss of scorn, to which Lady Macbeth 
was nothing, ‘^a soft being like you lias no 
right to opinions on what is masfcillcatiou, and 
what is not.” And never, till tlic end of tlie 
world, shall I cease to be scorched by her 
ironimis cxplctiona she launched that Friday, 
when I animadverted the neck of mutton as 
burnt to coke, wducl/is a toucli beyond cinders, 
and inepured, ‘‘ Would Sir James^ Powderoy’s 
tabl(^ support that ?” having, I must add, in 
happier, pensive days, partaken of dishc^s many 
a cut above any of Mrs. Molcsey’s, whose slight- 
ol-hand, ui high cookery, amounts to nothing 
but inferior steps of the ladder. 

My home became that awful precinct, its ini- 
tial H, the same that rhymes wdUi Swell. When 
I rushed alnxmd, on work or oi.licr iutcrv'ab 
iut(uii, I bore its marks on my wan clieek and 
brow ; and not merely as metaphor, but from 
nails as sharp as siul Tiiat . incident had o# 
curred over a boiled chicken, a bird who over 
Inward speak of till then as fermenting family 
dissections P • " 

Matters was at the worst ebb «f domestical 
irritation, when I received an appeal from Mr. 
Bloxomc, w'oidd I undertake a Disobedient 
Pronhet, for a picture which he \^‘is musing. 
Bible stories were never congeniaP^t) my line. 
In my golden era, I might have shown demur- 
rnge to the now proposial. Now, alas, five 
shulJngs an hour was an angel rai'ily — short and 
far between— and 1 repafeed to the scene, with- 
out any appropriate sentiments, or willing 
taste ; because, too, I had Jieard speak that Mr. 
Bloxomo, under the best of leadings, was what, 
viilgaTism — ^not me and you, sir, woo never 
demean to slang — might denote a “ rflm bird.” 

Which, sir, I found him thus : beyond the 
limits of slang to sjboot flying. He belonged to 
a cotery which, similar to the picked, has 
flourished like the bean-stalk, on no better 
escutclmon than “ Be as hideous earnest as never 
was ; abuse idl men and brothers of ai'lf, and 
horrid the fame of the past, and the posterity of 


the future shall crown your meed;” Bnt^ bless 
you, for one of them beUigerouA ^cefc, Mr 
Blbxome was as washy a looknig party as^/ever . 
1 wdtnesBed ; with loi|g whity-brown hair, ecfiial 
divided on the top, which nothing could con- 
duce into curls, and a mouth pursed up like a 
patron. And he was buttoned up, summer and 
winter, from his chin to his toes, in one oF them 
unfeeling scanty black frocks, sucli as is tlie 
custom of Noah*s arks, though mostly grey and 
green. 

^ Sir, though he were us iuader|iiate alike to 
(lisobcdieiicy or abstract prophecy, as you and 
me arc, Mr. Bloxome haa gone the leugiU of 
fitiing up a desert in his back premises, with a 
floorcloth disposed mountainous, sirred with 
sand and pebbles all the way from Hampstead, 
and an actual palm-free, picked up cheap at 
Kew, owing to Ixing repudiated from the houses, 
having perished of insects. 

“ And, Mr. Theoduh?,” says he, on our first 
intercourse (my name in the orbit of art being 
Theodore), “ you will be glad l.o hear that I ai'n 
in position of the exact and separate robers of 
the Amckites of Mount Damascus, which have 
descended immaculate and without a sliicii 
added or not, sbico Abraham and Sarah went 
among the PalCvStines to migrate.” 

“Theodore, sir, is my name,” says I; “but I 
always meet wishes, 'and rm glad to hear of 
Abraham and Sarah’s clothes as correct, if so bo 
it makes you easy mid plcasiu'able.” 

“ As to eomphjxion,” went on Mr. Bloxomc, 
“wv3 shall soon set t hat to rights compatible.” 
And comjicHiiig me to divesi ,I was smeared down 
to tiic waist, and^ up to the armpits, with some 
stud* as sticky as treacle, but smelling venomous 
enough (as the great Uiberman known novelist 
denominates) to hang a hat on. Mr. Bloxomc, 
sir, he ste])s back, before I was half dry, and 
surveys me. “ This must suffice, in defiuilt of a 
better reason,” was his remarks, with a sniff 
and a sigh; “and drapery may compfete the 
denials of nature, and call uj) the typicfd East. 
Amhow% Mr. Thcodulc, though too regular by 
half, you have not a common look.” 

“ Theodore, sir, is my name,” said I; “and I 
hopes the conlnuy.” 

But Mr. Bloxome did not hear me, being 
bowing just then over a trunk, as if it had a- 
been liis Prayer-book. • • 

“Mr. Theodulc,” says he, “here is the 
raiment. When you assume it, feel yoiirself— 

I prav fed — transported^o pfoplietic climes.” 

“ iHieocfore, sir, is my name,” said I. 

“ Mr. Thcodule/* says Mr. Bloxome, “you 
were not engaged to talk, but to work and to 
concentrate. Here’s the dress, and hcre*s the 
cord for j^ur waist, and here’s the guard, oor* 
rect from J ericho’s stream. We wiU occupy the 
feetii the sandals another day.” 

Smdl I ever forget them rubbish called i-obes 
he made me put about mo : popilated, too, as it 
were, to a pass w^hich not conduce to reve- 
renccL or the composition of my faculties. ^ But 
a moael, however cramped or bitten, it is his 
duty to sit still and utter no sign. 
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Aiid thus, sir, mysticatedm tihat horrid greasy 
Tttg, with a visage nearer in tinting to a t^Um \ 
pair of old topJbootS; than tm own 
bloom, I went hadfe in fcy mmd, my 
toilette (assmtfed by lordly evasions) never 
entered tlte rooni without a buz* of emulation, 
even less circumstantiously ad- 

vanta^ons in their position than Lord 
Timothy/^ ^erst my playful name. I w’as 
called 'back* to the stern hour of life. Mr. 
llieodule,*^ said Mr. Bloxome, laymg down 
his crayon -pencil, and staring "as if he 
could see notliing, this will not answer. It 
^W’ants concentratiousness. A propliet has no- 
thij^ to do with rounded contores, but should 
be Biblical and broad and mysterious with in- 
fltmct reverence. Yon aigi at Italian. Think 
of the tnith of custom and cUrnate, of the 

S lendtd and noble plains of the glowing East, 
r. Theodule. Concentrate, w^ill y on ! And 
Mr. Bloxome set to and sighed and sniffed 
again. 

Instead, I bit my tongue with the patience of 
a camel, and turned up my eyes in an attempt 
at the ec^lasy renuested. "' Too Italian, I re- 
peat, Mr. Theodule,” was my thanks from that 
pragibatic tyrant. Judge, sir, if I did not rove 
home that day with daggers in my bosom where 
geiitle passions had till now been solely tenants 
at will. 

^*'Mrs. Wignett,” said I, when w'e was solo, 
*"if thetn Tobago Tubulant Dividends does not 
turn up at a proximate quarter, I know tlieiu 


in your dust, and say good morning, and good, 
good luck to you, Mr. Blockhead— m return for 
your Tliepdule. 

^" What’s all this row about?” said a jolly 
voice, as it entered the tumultuous whiilpool : 
""come to see how you are getting on, Bloxome. 
What have you got here ? A regular Choctaw, 
by Jove ! where did you pick him up ?” 

Bassiou^s progress had eboed into exhaustion. 

"" A jackdaw you may w^ell entitle me ; and I 
hopes I see yon well, Mr. Stratford,” said I, for 
it was that well-known gentleman. 

"" Hollo, my beauteous Theodore ! ” (Such had 
been my playful appalation among the painters 
when they was jocund.) "" What's all this row f 
That was not you, I hope, I hoard bawling mat- 
ters to tatters on the stairs ? Gad, it was loud 
enough for Lear !” 

Mr. Stratford,” says I, stung into extra- 
neous malignity and repartee, "" it was not me as 
mav have been noisy, but the Prophet of Diso- 
beciiencj, Mr. Bloxome. On receipt of my salary, 
sir,” said I, turning to thdUbunion as cool as the 
Pyramids, and buttoning my coat, "" wc part 
to meet no more on this side the waves of Time. 
Good morning.” 

"'Stop, Theodore,” said Mr. Stratford, as I 
was indulging in an exit of mixed scorn ami im- 
passive candour combined, "'an idea strikes 
me. I suspect I can put^ soniething in your 
wav. Look ill to-morrow.” 


as shful cut and run. 


not cut and come 


Such, sir, is a bare cymbal and type of what 
I abode for a week to come. Eveiy day Mr. 
Bloxome sighed and sniffed more ami more, till 
at last, one Eriday, the twenty-shih, ""Mr. 
Theodidc” said he, "'this will never do. Wo 
breadth, no intrusiousness ! You arc too, far 
too Italia, n.” 

Patience emerged from her monnincni. I 
bounced up from the rock, tipping over the 
palin-ircc, 1 am happy to say, which it had been 
alwap groggy (as the low miglii call it). 

Italian to you Mr. Bloxome ! only you will 
never reach such : nor even be tuneable or gra- 
cious in tlie most muiutoust particle. Here I 
have been a-slaving and a-grinning myself like 
a lonely AVab, and a-twisting my pyes into them ; 
postures regarding the wtoes as never may be 
mitigated right ag^iii, ,for aught 1 know; and 
what for ? be called out of my name by a 
imposture that never picture of his was seen in 
an aristocratic galleiy! No, sir, the Ih’ofit 
for your money is him of the l)ip]>er’s dis- 
i^asion, as preaches on a Windsor ch^ir hi the 
Parks, till exiled by the police to Cow-cross. 
He's square and gashly enough, I hope, even 
for Prophets as bad as youm ; and such as him 
will sit till December for asking, to any one who 
will, forestall their visages or canvas against 
future posterity. You are a both pair," only 
he ^ out-preach you, and he do hot smSlike 
a wWi a cold in the nostrils. ' So I 

wash im filth off my face, and shake my shoes 


CHxrTER n. 

Mr. STRATroni), to whom, polished reader, 
we now procede, is a gentleman of no common 
water ; — one of them as populiiriscs golden 
opinions, tliough, alas ! they gathers no moss, 
and makes money by their pens. His ante- 
cedents had been neiiher few nor far between j 
but redolent of viccisytude. Nataly fortune 
liad bequeathed paternial wealth to his cradle 
of* infancy — also a beauteous form, in heighth, 
liow'ever, superseding due proportion, being 
! taller^ than your hmriDle servant t)y two inches. 

; Add to these personate graces a jocund hu- 
mour, equal *to make liim king of his com- 
pany, whether high or low, and no matter 
where, even to the point of cheering a fleet of 
passengers ^recked promiscuous on some bleak 
cape in thcflhiddle of ocean, with none of their 
little comforts about them. And few could 
boast his equality to havoc the bosoms oLthe 
fond, credulous lair. 

What is life but a toy ? a track whose stormy 
path even the Crimean sibyl could not decipher. 
Succinctly, Mr. Stratford, senior,^ came to 
grief ; a more unoordiable and dissolvient bank- 
ruptcy ne^r was put in the papers, so said the 
Times. The crisis abstracted Mr. junior^ " 


to this day), Jo buliet the scowls of advcitily in 
life’s tearful vale, and make the best of a hard 


and make the best of a hard 


bargain. • 

Sliocks is no morethanparables to the elastic. 
WherS the dull h(ird w^mld Imve drifted down 
to a pining shadow under such a blow, Mr. 
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Stratford said that, at last, comfort was tis task 
and portion, since who could expect now lique* 
fication of his debts ? ITiere was plenty to 
abet his heroic gay sentiments — fond Woman 
especially. He we» launched in his struggle, 
1 have heard hini tefl, by twenty pairs of slippers 
in the feet sk we^ (some raly valuable with 
bead-Wark)^. Ife;- Staatfbrd^s scheme, how- 
ever^ tending to ^ ^ vista, vanished into 
the fabriok m a Fapour (as the Bard says). The 
fair sex cap be insidious enough when jealousy 
and contempt point their senses; and his name 
was up and to spare as too rniscellanious. 
Flirting and slippers con come and go and no 
harm done, but the bonds of wedlock is another 
pair of shoes. He was foremost to laugh at the 
counterpoint which liad ousted his prospects, 
and ready to take up new webs of existence as 
a matter of course, Iiaving no (itid to pick and, 
choose from. • 

First the s])here was to be singing. The voice 
of a tenour was awarded to luin by Nature, 
and his personal height h, though too tall, and his’ 
populous connexion, jiided the design. In the 
days of prosperity Mr. Stratford had been largely 
coveted by the aristocracy^; and his ballads, 
with a gmfar, or a earned also Luccia’s fare- 
well scene of frenzy, from that harrowing opera, 
were quoted (as I have eye-wituessed dunng one 
of my Lord’s family) to be equal, if not super- 
cedent, to any fren/y on the boards of any 
foreign theatre. Nay, and when he had to fall 
on himself, Mr. Stratford he was still equal the 
same asked out to dinner in tlie old haunts — to 
sing and bring his cornet, free gratis, since how 
comd delicacy dream of preferring an 1 0 U to ; 
one of themselves ? But delicacy is a biurren 
subsistence when quarter-day scowls on the 
scene. So Mr. Stratford (mid his friends said 
it was so manly of him) condescended in 
the scale, and repaired to the managers. His 
overtures were received in unison. ‘'Yes,” 
said Mr.-Twuinley, whose flatteries were as wtU 
known as oil, a lovely voice indeed, and so 
thorough-bread, my Lord!” And “To be sure,” 
said Mr. Blight, who spoke his mind* more 
illicit and outright, “ a B lu his chest, no doubt, 
but crude, — and the figure of figures for Lucre- 
tius Borgia.” On such Mr. Stratford buoyed 
his hopes — and would begin his cctirse, he siiid, 
to oblige Mr. Twumley, at only sc\'‘finty pounds 
a week ; and them as upheld him, and liad not 
to pay, said was it not considerate letting liim- 
self go for an old^ song P But for all their en- 
couragement tending to foment liis sjiirits, wdum 
maters arrived at the scratch, other views 
asscr1;ed themselves: — and Mr. Twumley, and 
Mr. Blight, and even Mr. Sp^xrow (whose wmrd 
is as good as his bond, which he nevef pays any- 
body). converged that Mr. Stratford owed it to 
himself to study for two years in Italy, before 
any treaties could be treated. Means not forth- 
coming, it became too sadly cleaiythat a tenour 
voice can be^ merely a gossymer readte lean on, 
when the party is not up to the P’s and Q’s of 
the gambit of music* • 

But what matter? Tlie more obelisks in his 


path, the more Mr, Stratford laughed. He had 
other strings to liis quiver. 

pamting next rose on tlie orison as more 
superior genteel, !^om infancy’s hour, he had 
shown propeusious precocity. tWc is two 
kittens m esse by him framed, so early as three 
years ; and every Prayer-book in the Stratford 
pne. was covered over and over again with 
seditious quizzes of the clergyman, the dark, 
and the beedle, with a hump on his back. Oils 
and waters, and black-lead and chalk, all came 
to him equal bold and promiscous. “Dash 
away and never say die!” was Ms universal 
sclieme and motto. And others joined the 


sclieme and motto, 
strain. 

^ Well, when singing must be give up, Mr. 
Stratford flung himself on the enisle as the bark 
which was to u aft liim to golden harbours. He 
laid in coats of armour, and remiiiants of glass 
brocade, aud velvet as stood on end it was so 
rich, and potteras from Cynthian tombs, aud 
China carpets, and all sorts of surprising 
curiosities as was the rage to cost fabulous. 
Dear or cheap, it was all one, since pay-day and 
he (he w.oula brag), like crabbed youth and 
age, could never blend together^ — ^as subse- 
(|uential tradesmen experienced to their bitter 
cost. And he carriecl ii ofi* with a tune and a 
spirit. Birth and parentage cheered him on Ids 
way, wlule En^y shntggea and turned blue to 
learn lliat his exit into artistic profession com- 
menced with nine various ladies of aristocracy 
— contentious as to which should be his first 
sitter. 

But though Apollo smiled on Mr. Stratford’s 
rush from ihe starting-post, the hangmen of 
the Academy objected to endorse his hopes. 
The Pleiad (such he called liis nine ladies in one 
frame — his Pleiad of Muses) came back as it 
went ; and, actuated to suspicion by the. rebuff, 
the proprietorwS and relations of the fair originals 
agreed in a round robin of reinonstration that 
the pictures, one and all, was too unlike and 
audacious to occupy any spaces on ducal or 
other wiJls of the order, aud could not be took 
in, did he not alter them teiTa fii*ma, w^hich is 
root and branch, and finish them in accordance. 
It was while bursting under the recoil of this 
withering doom, yet langldng dull care awav, 
as if it had been 'a comic song, that Mr. Strat- 
ford, as I have said, came lounging ixi at that 
junction when Mr. Bloxome ana me ruptured, 
from my inability to serve l^js jfreposterous and 
Bibliacal designs. And uiis, gentle reader, brings 
my sad story to its present point. 

I complied to visit Mr. Stratford, as invited, 
the subsequent morning, innocent of the thun- 
derbolt as had thrown all them pictures of the 
aristocracy back. ,on their birthplace. I never sffo 
him more bounding and fluent than when show- 
ing them off. 

“ Mr. Stratford,” says I, ‘‘ I feel quite con- 
trite and s^ympathetic at a fauqiaw, so great 
and exnensiyo as them nine ladies a-ooniing 
back all once.” 

“ TIiauk you, Theodore,” said he, dropping 
Ms voice, and squeedging my hand baa'd, “ ana 
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SO lujlp yoti^self to a glass tif Siiably. DonH 
spnre At ; it is not tb be paid for t2l my nine 
pictures is finiahed/^ ‘ ^ 

I patiook, to Imn, and to pass things 
off. ' 

■VXhc!bdore;«Jd^?^g<ioa fellow/’ said hc,Tonsbig 
himself like an arrow from a bow, “ I might 
have known as painting would give irio the sack, 
who never could grind at anytliing as was 
patient since I wns a chOd.” 

“ Sir/’ said 1, it is vulgar souls as gt‘inds. 
Grinding and such as you don’t run in har- 
ness.” 

And suoIjl deuced slow work/’ he went on,^ 
as if studying to himself, ‘‘painiing a set of 
ugly dolls/wlio all want to come out as so many 
beauties, '.rheodore, 1 am sick of the humbug 
of fine life.” 

Sir,” said I, sickness tends to pass with 
the hesii of us, and bright hours will beam once 
more.” 

Theodore,” said he knew my name was 
Timothy, but never presumed) — "‘you have 
been at them opera-books again !” 

Sir/’ said I, History and Koinance, wlicn 
clothed by the poets in music’s balmy spell, lias 
ever been my treat.” ^ I 

"'^So much the better ! Tly Gcorgi'.l I will go 
ill for it.” 

And judge, sir, of tlic ecstasy that thrilled 
my souli recollecting that uii])lcasant couple at 
home (the hyena-in-law most particular), at tlie 
proposiaJ as ensued. Fortunes had been made by 
entertainments one and idl ; and ivhy not an- 
other — and wdio but he? And would I be his 
assistant or lowly partner, and remunerate at a 
fourth of the p’rolils? — to commence in the 
provinces. 

’ ^‘Sir/’ says T, on fire, ^^wliat man can do, 
short of carrjn'ng a board such as stalks down 
Jlegcnt-strect by the baker’s dozen when 
novelties is to be circulalod, will I do to 
elicit confidence and enhance the entertainment, 
C‘vcn to the point of vallcying you, which I de- 
clined some years ago, in any client short of a 
titled object.” ,, I 

‘‘ Take another pull at the Shably, Carroway, | 
my boy.” " | 

‘And on this he promulgated : while I sat j 
lapped in a maze of ddighi, to hear the scene he 


unfbldoS! Among other arrows in his bow 
Mr. Stratford enumerated Prestigiation. His 
tricks with card&i was;, not to be believed in, 
even by them as they were cluciatcd to. And 
he boasted his toes was as flexuous as his 
fingers at rapping. Wc’ll have the spirits in, 
Theodore,” he said. 

^ Sir,” said 1, where yon come, spirits must 
perv'^ade. If ever there was a 'Life let us 
cherish’ in :^esh and blood, you are that pro- 
pitious mortal.” < 

".Braw, Theodore/’ said he, drinking freely. 
^'Tlien why should not I give Twenty Minutes 
from the Poets ? Nothing like variety; and I 
caiy read and roll my eyes, and ogle" the old 
maids and widows quite as well as some os 
spouts in pulpits and out of pulpits.” 


Then singing there was to be, and ballads 
was discussed ; with cornet or without. 1 voted 
for Lady Maria’s Bird in the Hand (a sweet 
lay, as l' had often licard mkoryd at my Lord’s 
wiiile dii^seniim^ing ices), but he woultl not 
hear of such. Afterwtols clastic poscys from 
various sources, and in tlmso I was tV) take a 
part; also to draw the bills of the entertain- 
ment, and assume tlic active and intimate duties 
of such. We was to i-e-hearse every day, till 
we could meet as perfect strangers before tlie 
public eye. When all was stqvnlated, I re- 
paired to my bitter fireside of home, though 
my females they both was mote caustical than 
usual (Mrs. Molesey to the length of wondering 
why male scrubs as did nothing save eat 
victuals and dress themselves like heroes and 
opera-dancers, cumbered the ground of indus- 
trial families). 

Wliat witii tuf) or three little jobs, such as 
fancy Damons, and 'Bandits calling for no intel- 
lect,* I tided over the time while Mr. Stratfoiird 
and me was in incumbency of our entertain- 
morit. My W’ife, too, had sources which she 
veiled, ami said homuds was flowing back io 
her. So be as she asked for no money, 1 let 
matters flow their course. Thom was ‘ happy 
wetks, allowing for a few checkers. 

IVJiioh was these : arising from Mr. Strat- 
fonl’s digressions of spirits over the future 
task before us. At first all was life and hope 
and merry sayings about the winks and signs 
and other confederations we was to concur in 
over the tricks ; and if so be I was not equal 
to the mark at once, he was patience and chaff 
personified. ‘^Theodore,” he wonld say, try 
again. We must do more with our wit thaix 
our beauty.” 

"Yours, sir/’ I would reply. "Mine lias 
been only harassing unfortunate to me in tlu^ 
maiuspriug of my life.” 

But, day by day, Argus himself could not ha\’c 
fielped seeing how close Mr, Stratford bamil 
his dooTs^ 

" Not at homo, Theodore,” to any figure short 
of a hundred thousand pounds,” he would sny ; 
but the old heart was out of liis laugh, which 
neither freshened his hand nor steadied his 
memory. At wkich he bccamo all touchiness, 
begging erases the instant afterwards ; also, bc- 
coiiiing paler every day, of which I thought no- 
thing, since life in a horrid close back room, never 
going to the window, can have birt onedssue. One 
Friday, wheu he had been straining his nerves 
to fits, a-rchearsing some of them hocus pocus, 
and while my poar head was humming round 
like a top, with fixed application to the duties 
of his postures/which was to believe what my 
eyes never see, and ask stupid inquiries tending 
to lead otJxers on " Tiicodore/’ said he, stop- 
ping, slapping his forehead, with word as be- 
gins with and rhyming to patience’s Darnb, 
" tins is po go, unless one has been brought up 
to it. Only wretched amiteur WQtk at best.” 

^' ^ir,” said I, "amiteurs is all in all in many 
elegant spheres, and the glass of Fashion will 
db^own in oblivion all short-goings and indirect- 
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ness in conjurein^, or sncli entertaimnents as is 
thorongli-bread/^ 

On which Mx. Stratford let flv, like the last 
scene of a tragedy. W!mt lie uttered about 
false parential lodulgencies tos as jiregnant as 
gospel Why did they bring me n}) to no- 
ihitig P” he cried again and again, tramping up 
an<l down the room, Wliy did they leach me 
notliing properly ? Yonder is f ho glass, Theo- 
dore- Open that fresh ])ottle, iill it, and leave 
rnc to myself. Ihn ill ; Ihn dead beat ; I. can 
do no good or bad to-day.’^ 

“Sii-,"' said I, ‘‘let hnmble sjnnpathy assert 
her part, if so be you feci low/^ Ihit I sec lliat 
my beggingtostay would only make him worse ; 
so I made believe he was funning roe, and Iclt- 
his home with a heavy heart. 

But fumiirig he was not, pleasing rcador. 
Truth was in these words of his, I liave .since 
submitted, if (wer Truth ijcTound at tl!(‘ low(‘r 

5 iart of a well (to quote the song). For let 
teason assume lier sway, and Amittmrs stand 
oonfest, as anakuig up with make-believe be- 
yond the adoption of any as must get their 
bread, without false miasmas lioating round 
them. Keturuing lo my o\vi de])artcd station, 

1 fisk you, sir, whose nenetratious eye is as 
j)otenjt as your ridiciuous .sensation of the 
sublime, what would become of your plaice— 
I wish with all my heart it was gold — if Ami- 
tours cleaned it P Docs one hi a thousand 
know that rougcj gives the l)c;st lustre, wl,ii(i\ is 
merely a drop in the bucket a.s is to be attended 
to ? And if Plafc, wtiy not music and conjurcing 
tricks, as reciuircs the llight of Time to ripen ? 
1 have heard speak that there is tumblers and 
light-rope dancers as have begun to tumble 
before they could talk. Billiaids, again, like 
Home, is not built uj) in a day. But truce lo 
morality. ! 

In iiic brooding evening, 1 gets one of his ! 
quwzical notes Itotu Mr. Stratford, saying a.s j 
how lie Avas going to change the air lor a f?w | 
days, and would write when ho came back, i 
Why did no glooming oracle whis])er in iif' car, I 
it^ was not days so much as uight.s he ineaut, 
and with v^liom the nights was spent ? Only 
tliem omens is poor nsoh^ss creatures — a bad 
lot, as has no sense, and is good for nothing till 
things has happened. • 

Yet it was with a heavy heart, as* I addicted 
myself to arranging the bill agreed on— premis- 
ing as Mr. Stratford, determined to rend every 
link as mifjht recal his high connexions, liad 
died liis hair, and was growing a beard, and 
had his cards printf^d as Signor Bello-pietra, 
nicaniug, in Italian, Beautiful Stone. Wneu lie 
luid explained it, ‘‘Sir/’ saicki, “here’s some-^ 
thing as it should be, not Of everyone’s sort, a' 
downright duck of a name, I call it, for a gum 
of a gentleman.” 

“ Timothy,” said he, almost tho^ hist time I 
over heard that sweet laugh of hfs, “take you 
care ! your is getting loo extensive.” 

“Mr. Stratford,” , was rny reply, “goo^ com- 

E only impares them as is weak, as ever I 
1 speak of.” And the little joke had dropt. 
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But it; rung in my car, candied reader, all the 
while I was peniiiug what was agreed on, as 
follows : 

gIGNOll ^ELLO-riETIlA. 
Mysteuv! TJnnatuiuu Buvsics! Tins 
Baud’s Thuiixino Spell! Musicl and tub 
Mutual Antique Gkaces 1 

Sig. Bello-i)ietra, with the aid of M. Theo- 
dore, will have the honour of inlVoduciug to 
Aristocracy, Science, and the Populous kTemt uI , 
the following unheard-of eutertaiuments. 

The Cards ofOrwiiious which Signor 

Bollo-pietra \vilJ enter into any game, with any 
cards, and any party, and for any siakes^ — Ins 
back turiuHl, and his eyes scrutinously blinded 
by a j\iry of unejuestioned ladies — Sig. B. P. 
vvill call the wiimmg* cards. 

The Loquacial Table, equal of giving any in- 
tbrmation as is requisite by them prepared to 
receive. The cod(5 of raps to be varied nightly, 
and agreed on by Sig. B. P. and them as holds 
stall tickets. ]Sl.lh Ko spirituous pretences 
adduced as the medium. 

TievriUf Minnies -wUh Choice Authors: Take 
Heed how you Walk, by a Proverbious Philo- 
so]>!mr. The Song of the Chcniise, and Blow 
Bugle, by the Loriot (wdth royal permission), 
also scciK‘ from Little Dorrit., wiiii a mute 
tableau by Mr. Theodore, D.Ih — D.C. — D.E.F. 
of home ami foreign acadernys. 

ISo}ig, Como out. of the Harbour my only 
Anne'(ibirieenth edition), exoculed by Signor 
Bcllo-pietra with a guitar, who will aiicrw’ards 
perform the Cornet Bolka on the cornet. 

To Conclude w^ith 

J)iana and Erasmus Iho Eaten (see Homer’s 
CDmmc.ntaries), gesticulated in six pictures from 
Bompey’s ruins by Signor Bdlo-pictra — no 
i'awii of analogous hoighth being in Sculptores 
nomenclator — assisted by Mr. Theodore, \yliosc 
pcrsoiiat icm of the Virgin Monaroli lias elicited 
testimoniuJs from the most aullioritativc sources 
as chaste and tearful— which no other Diana has 
been anything but a Paltuv Imitation. 

God Save ouu Guacious Queen ! 

AND 

Come Eauly ! ! ! 

Yon will join me, honoured sir, tlif*ft*bcre teas 
a bill; I panted for Mi\ Stratford’s return, 
secure of appro vial bgamii^g from lus jovial 
features. But a week ebbed, uiiio days, ten, 
and dead silence boded over all.^ On the 
eleventh— if tliere was ever a stutiy Sunday 
evening, and all the West-cud like a stuS'y 
, Simoon, ^hat Sunday was I hat Suudiiy. Expcc- 
tiitiou could no longer brook. To the wciT- 
know’n chambers did my throbbing heart repair, 
anS wdthout ])arly admitted (no common favour 
to Mr. Stratford’s visitors, if otherwise than 
apiuted), aud asked to wait for an instant in 
the outer room. 

I4iad hut sate a moment or so, when a cata- 
ract of terror seized me in its scorching gripe ; 
and expectation’s beaming spell was broken by 
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a shot, 110 horror can extraneously depict. 
Bland reader, judge of my sentiments. They 
was talking loud in Mr. Stratford’s room, him 
and some pariy else. Pof a monient I conceived 
myself victim to some fiendish pelUioidation. 
My brain throbbed, my pulses swam. It could 
not be \ I charged the door ; and, sir, there, 
sitting at his ease, pale, with his glass before 
lum and his cigar (did not I know by heart 
his sickening conceited way of pufiing out the 

- smoke and turning up his eyesP), opposite to 
the infatiated Mr. Stratford sate my bane, my 
horror — lliat unprincipled dragon whose poi- 
sons had twice ravaged a trusting cousin’s 
felicity— that inhuman and sneering animal, 
Mings. 

Inured as I was of Ij^te to higher aims and 
ends of society and behaviour. I should have 
passed the now liistorical Area Sneak and Arca- 
dian Serpent, so justly placarded by you, sir, 
with the frozen defumce as is vermims ample 
due, had not limits overflowed, by his trying to 
laugh it off, as he said, j 

" Ah, Timothy, my tulip, who expected to i 
meet you here ? Is Mrs. ^^'ignett and the baby 
in force ? You may tell ’em 1 am above bearing 
malice ; and so my complirncnts to her, and love j 
to my godson, and wished to know how tliey j 
was a-getting on.” * . 

Mmgs,” said I, ‘^snlggering audacity never ' 
semented a bad cause, nor healed perjury, not 
as I heard of. Keep yourself to yourself. Mr. 
Stratford, sir, I hopes you are favourably in a 
state of revival by your little trip.” And I sat 
down over against Mr. Strafford, makijig no 
more of that mean imposture than if he had 
been a fire-iron, 

Mr. Belville,” said Mr. SlraiXord, but not 
in his most natural easy manner, Mr. Theodore 
and I have some mutual matters to discuss. 
When the cab comes, lot me know.” And as 
that silver-tongued and suspicious adder sco/ned 
unwilling to quit the scene, poor Mr. Stratford 
went across to liim, and they talked a little 
whisperously. Then tbe bisilask left tlic room. 

But during their duett of two I had noticed 
woful changes. Mr. Stratford, worn to a penu- 
rious shadow, impelled by fever, and liis cliam- 
bora difto. Not a tittle of their splendid aeuter- 
ments and subjects of taste was left. Even the 
hookey "“bf other days and cockatoo in her cage 
were made away with. Bare walls stared around, 
and a portmanto^and (hat-box ready libelled on 
the floor. 

"'Theodore,” said Mr. Stratford, twitching 
like a haspin, "did yon not get my letter? 
But, hang it ! no, you have believed in me, and 

- I w'on’t humbug you. 1 should haj^e written, 
'^Dut liad not the art to do it. Mliat use in going 

on Avith that pack of stuff, save to make conjoint 
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asses of ourselves ? I’m off to Baden-Baden to- 
night,’* 

I felt all them colours of the rainbow. My 
teeth chattered, and heads or heels might have 
been uppermost, such was the rush of appalling 
sensations! “Off, Mr, Stratford?” faltered 1, 
feeling as sure as if Belshazzar had writ it on 
the wall, from what quarter this acute and crush- 
ing loss of all I held dear had emanated. " Off, 
Mr. Stratford? If so be I could have Ihc 
honour- — 

But he waived his hand to put me to a fnU 
stop, and Avent on ; "I have no time now— I’Jl 
write — and Avhen I make my fortune, you shall 
be the better for it! And, by Jovel Carro- 
way,” rousing a faint attempt at pristine jocu- 
larity, "" I ihall make my fortune this time. 
Meanwhile, here’s a twenty-pound note I aviis 
a-putting up for your time and trouble.” And 
pulling a ring fifim his finger, " Wear this to 
remmd you of a poor profligate, and keep 
steady. Now, Mr. Belville” — for the rattle of 
the honeyed reptile was beard at tjie door — " is 
time up ? Lena a hand with them traps.” And 
they both got up the luggage between them, and 
was down-stairs, and the cab was drove off widle 
I sat staring on the bank-note in my hand, and 
the Cornelius ring set in raly good gold on 
the fable by the empty bottles. I began to 
cry like a senseless baby, as if so be my hcait 
would burst. Sfratford, with all thy faulls, 
etceterorl 

From tliat moment to this I liaA^e not lieard 
a word Avliat becaruo of that poor shoAvy sweet- 
tempered Amiteur and hero of Fortune's spite, 
and many disheveled pleasing talents, calculated 
to amuse. But disclosiures disclosed as how he 
and tliat Mings had made midnightly acunaint- 
anee in one of tliera haunts, masqned by in- 
sidious sigars in a front shop, which is frc([nciit 
dens of hope and despair m tlie yieiiiity of a 
certain square wifli a tilled name. Which had 
lost and which ha^AA'on I could never make out, 
but that file fiend had cstablishc.d a confidimtious 
ascendancy over the sanguine partner of mine 
as AAuis near having been, was true: also that 
they set off m fatal company conjointly imbued 
witn some indefeasible scheme of rufduiing 
foreign Banks. But I would greet the scaflbld 
in the conviction that Mr. Stratford had too 
much of the heart of honour in his bosom to 
stoop to the slimy depth of sharp play and foul 
practice. Though an Amiteur, lie was an un- 
mitigated gentleman, juid tliem os is such mili- 
tates the most deeply against themselves. 
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Book I. 

CHAPTER XVI. ROSS V. DAVIS. 

The cathedral town was extraordinarily full ; 
the country gentlemen, who came in crowds, 
used the well-known illustration about ‘^swing- 
ing a cat** wdth surprising/requency and satis- 
faction. The White Hart was at its wits* end 
to devise room for its guests, and, with an ex- 
pansion to which it was well accustomed, had 
converted closets, store-ioorns, even cupboards, 
into sleeping - rooms ; and, with a rigid im- 
artiality, charged the same tariff for tlie state 
edrooin and for the meanest little hutch in 
the garret. They were all labourers in tlie vine- 
yard, and the last grand juror received the 
same wage as tlie first. For that body were 
“ sitting,’* making nresentmeuts in its “ rooms,** 
arguing over roaas and “cess,** and such 
things, and were calling in “collectors,** and j 
were behaving with a fierce despotism, which, i 
however, w'as harmless, and only confined to 
the manner. For they all felt that they were IJie 
“Jurors of Our Sovereign Lady the Queen,” 
who had awful duties cast upon them. By- 
and-by they would be dealing with the cates of 
malefactors; and it would oe siyrprising with 
what jealous caution cuid importance the wit- 
nesses would be interrogated. 

The' judges were already “in.” The gal- 
leries were filled, for it Avas well knp\vn that the 
Tilneys, “ those people who were aiw*ays aping 
at grpdeur,” had some case coming on. At 
least it had reference to that “ half-savage, ill- 
conditioned” Mr. Ross, and it was much the 
same thing. In the Crown Court, the faint-eyed, 
well-worn judge was already at work, with the 
faint eyes laid close to his note-book, while a 
rude agricultural Sikh, in a fustian-iacket and 
corduroy, stood up in the centre, like a living 
Jack-in-the-Box. He was the prisoner in the 
great shooting case, and the pen of Belmore 
Jones, who himself already scented^he “point” 
from afar off, was racing over msg, foolscap, 
taking notes* In the other Court, Mr. Justice 
Buckstone had disposed of the “ little casi3”in a 
conversational way, just as he would dispose of 
his chop behind ; and leaning back with eyes 


half closed, and tapping on his knuckles, was | 
asking Mr. Cobham if he was ready to go on 
with that ejectment •case. Cobham said he was 
perfectly ready, with a confidence as though he 
always had been, would, and ever should be 
ready in every case, no matter when called on. 

But the question, my lud, was the other side ? 

He didn’t know how his learned friend, Serjeant 
Ryder, felt ; whether he was not taken by sur- ! 
prise through the rapid but satisfactory way in i 
which his lordship had disposed of the last | 
case. } 

“We had better have liim in,” said his j 

lordship. Still Mr. Cobham whisjiers beliiud j 

the back of his hand, and over his brother’s , 

shoulder, to his solicitor. The solicitor shakos | 

his head, but turns to his neiglibour, who is i 

Ross, feverish and impatient. In a moment j 

the heads of the two are together. j 

“ You should settle,” said Mr. Cobham, be- I 

hind his hand. “Take my advice, we’ve no | 

chance.” 

Ross drew back, looking blank. “ No,” lie j ' 
said, bluntly; “go on with your speech. You i 
I musL^* I 

“Mr. Cobham,” said his lordship, with the ; 
points of his fingers neatly put, looking from ; 

I side to side, and cracking his fingers faintly on i 
I his knuckles. j 

Presently there was a turning of faces, a 
rustling and a straggling, and the serjeant, j* 
labouring in, as it were, cutting a path through 
his fellow - creatures. He was ready, always ! 
was ; in fact, was a lii tle surprised it had not | 
been taken before. Everybody being ready, a i 

C is sworn — a dogged, agriculfeii’al, cm- 
assed-looking jury — and Mr. Paget is about 
rising to open the pleadings. Suddenly the 
serjeant put his hanas^togfther, and with an 
oily smile of expostulation, said, “ Reality now ! j 

The list is heavy, and unless we take our i 

lodgings by the year ” 

A little of obsequious legal hilarity greeted 
this hunworous remark. Mr. Cobham lookei 
round angrily at his junior, and said, “ Get 
along, do. 

ilr. Paget opened the pleadings; this was 
an ejectment, brouglit to recover possession 
of the lands known as Davis Mount. The 
defendant, Oliver Davis, pleaded, &c., “ and the 
issu^fe that you will have now to try,” con- 
tinued Mr. Paget, raising his voice, “are 
whether, &c. ” according to tiie usual form. 

— — — -r=— ,1— 
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Then Mt*. Cobham, rising, put his handkerchief 
down on liis brief before him, and placing one 
foot up ou the seat, patting his knee now and 
then, a fawurilie attitude, ]f^ooeeded to address 
the gentlemen of the, jury. 

Mr. Cobham said he would briefly show tlicm 
how' the case stood* It was a simple cjise — ‘‘ one 
of the simplest, perhaps, that had ever come into 
a court of justice.” it lav in a iiutshelb and if 
they would let him “ lead their minds,” and if 
they would “ go wdth liim for a short time,” they 
would have no difficulty at arriving at a true 
apprehension of the point in dispute. It was, 

, as they had heard, a simple action of eject- 
ment as between one man and another. Botli 
parties were in the same station; both parties 
came asking equal justice at their hands — a ms- 
tioe, he w^as confident, they would obtain. For 
lie (Mr. Cobham) had Lad tlie honour of going 
that circuit for many years, and of addressing 
faces he had the privilege of seeing there before 
him. His lordship, too, had come very often, 
and knew what the juries of tliat county \yere. 
Mon more capable oi* dealing with the intricate 
relations that arise bctwt^cn man and man, there 
were iio\Yher(‘, or men more likely to take a 
good common-sense view of transactions. His 
lordship ou the. bench know them ; his learned 
friend there knew them ; tliey all knew them. 
They were now to deal with tliis important case, 
the details of which he should now proceed to j 
ky before them. ^ ! 

“ It would appear,” as Mr. Cobham said, put- 
ting Ids briefs further away from him, and set- 
tling his bag and things as if he were laying 
breakfast, “ that about the ye — ar” (Mr. Cob- 
ham lengthened out this word as, with silver 
glasses up, he looked for the date) “seventeen 
ki^ndrod and ninety -seven, that a Mr. Oliver 
Davis was possessed of certain estates known 
as the ‘Moore llal? property, valued at the 
time at about eighteen hundred to tw^o thou- 
sand a year. He was an old gentleman, un- 
married, and, 1 may say, of somewhat singular 
and solitary tastes. He lived by liimself, and 
saw no company. About the year’ eighteen 
hundred and one, or so, lie fell in wit h an old 
friend, who had newly come from India, where 
he had been engaged fighting for his king and 
country: a man of worth and courage;* a man 
of honouf, a gentleman, a soldier, whose name 
was— was Gen — er — al” (added Mr. Cobham, 
stooping dowm toc^refrgsh his memory, through 
the silver glasses, as to the name of the man of 
worth and honour), “yes, General Halton 
Boss — General Halton lloss. Halton Hoss,” 
said Mr. Cobham, twisting his glasses by the 
string, and now quite interested with the officer, 
was tlie father of my client here.” 
lloss, with a painfully eager face, had been 
bent forward, with his fierce eyes devouring the 
counsel. Every one now looked at him. The 
heavy juiy stooped over, as if to peer down 
into a pond. Ladies in the gallery found him 
out at once, and looked down also. He felt all 
their eyes on him, and, with unconcealed mut- 
teriDgs, flung himself back into his seat, Mr. 


Cobham, w-ilh liis knee up, liad conglicd and 
spat into his India handkerchief, and v/as ab- 
stractedly looking into its folds. ^ 

“ It would seem that tlie old intimacy of tlie 
two was renewed. Tlicy beoaiue firmer friends 
than ever; and about the 3 'ear eighteen hun- 
dred and” — (a fresh search here) — “yc§, and 
ten, a drauglit-decd was prepared, virtually con- 
veying the whole of the Moore Hall estat es t o 
his friend — (give me the draught-deed,” he 
called to his junior, who had it dragged out, 
and opened in a second) — “ under the following 
remarkahle limitations. First to t.ruslees; in 
trust for himself, for life ; then ” 

Serjeant llydcr w'as now standing up. 

“Wliat is that? What are voii reading 
from ?” 

“ The draught-deed of eighteen hundred and 
ten.” 

“ Which was nc^ver executed. I object to 
that ]>apcr. No one knows better tluiu my 
learned friend that it is not evidence. Jusi 
pass it up.” 

“I was reading this,” said Mw Cobham, “ as 
evidence of the ciisposiimi of Oliver Davis. My 
learned friend will see I am quite regular.” 

“I object,” said 'Serjeant Eyder, a})parenily 
angry at this trifling, “to an// paper of this 
sort. Ijct’s do tiling regularly.” 

“My brother llyuer,” began the judge, with 
enjoyment. 

“’We shall have to come on this later,” said 
Mr. Cobham. 

“ And we wxre going to enter it now, mmc pro 
tunc, as nart of the case,” su])plerncntcd his 
junior with mildness. 

“ My brother Ryder,” said the judge, with 
humour, “it seems, objects to take your 
drauglit.” 

Again the waves of obsequious merriment 
floated over the bar benches. The country 
gentlemen in the grand jury bo.xes, indirectly 
aftiliated to the legal profession, relished it with 
broader and more unrestrained mirth. 

Wlien the court had recovered from the effect 
of this humour, his lordship said, with graduated 
remonstrance, 

“1 think, brotlier Ryder, we must Id in. 
this paper. Come, I aon’t sec how wc well 
can’t. It seems good evidence. Eh ?” 

“ As goed as ever was given,” said Mr. Cob- 
ham. “ A draught-deed.” 

“ Surely,” suid Serjeant Ryder, stooping over 
earnestly, “ your lordship can’t be in earnest. 
A draught-deed, unsigned, in God knows whose 
handwriting ! Wc may as well begin again at 
our elementary books, if i/ial be considered 
evidence.” 

“ I think I must let it in, Brother Ryder,” 
said his loVdship, gravely. 

“■Very well, my lord,” said the serjeant, 
looking to the right and left resignedly, “ J ust 
as you pleasS ; with all my heart and soul. Go 
on with the case.” 

“ His lordship,” went on Mr. Cobham, 
“having ruled this piece of documentary evi- 
dence to be admissible, I was going to say 




(j^ivc mo tlie letter of the 25111 June) — to say 
that old Oliver Davis, in a letter dated the 25th 
June, and which wc now produce, and which my 
learned friend may see if lie likes, alludes to this 
intended disposition of his property.’* And 
Mr. Cobham read his letter triumphantly. 
“But this does not affect the matter. Not in 
the least. It would seem, however, that a sort of 
coldness sprang up between the friends. Later, 

I again, a cousin, a William Davis, then an elderly 
; man, was taken into favour, and on the twenty- 
! first — of — August,’’ said Mr. Cobham, wdtli 
! glasses on, and his face well down to his brief, 

' “eighteen hundred and twelve, he executed a 
j th'cil of settlement, by which ho conveyed all the 
! Moore Hall estates — to — William Davis— and 
* his heirs, in the usual way. That deed was 
I duly exceuted, and \vm in court. His learned 

I friends were welcome to ” 

I “We admit all the proofs,” said the serjeant, 

! contemptuously. “ Go on with tlic ease.” 

! “ By that deed he made liimsclf tenant for 

j life, wdth remaifider to William Davis, his first 
j and other sons in tail male, remainder to his 
j lieirs general, in the usual way, in fact. In 
; default of IIjcsc, the est<^tc was settled on his 
I * old friend. General Halton Boss, and his heirs 
male. To compress the whole into a sentence,” 

I said Mr. Cobham, “our case is this.” 

! The story, in sliort, told them by Mr. Cobham, 

■ and told drainatically, amounted to this : lu 
! course of time, Oliver Davis died, and W'illiam 
j Davis, the cousin, succeeded. William Davis, 

{ the cousin, liad one child, called William Oliver 

! Davis (and indeed, by-and-by, the jury got he- 
‘ wilderod when the learned counsel began sonor- 
ously to ring tlieir names like loud bells, now 
])ulling “ Will-i — am Davis,” and then, with a 
far fuller reverberation, “Will-i — am 0-liver 
Davis”), then married, and his daughter, Alice 
Olivia Davis, was the defonJaut in the p'resent 
suit. 

“T have thus, gonticmeu of the jury, ’’•said 
Mr. Cobham, “ taken you so far througli all the 
steps of the title.” So indeed he had. And 
that title being conceded satisfactory, the lay- 
men iu Court wondered liow if was to be dis- 
turbed. So now began the dramatic part. “ It 
would seem that William Oliver Davis, while a 
joiin^ man, and previous to* his marriage, 
travelling hi Scotland, fell in with a manufac- 
turer’s daughter of strong will and great 
cleverness. This lady, whose father was on 
the verge of bankruptcy, had discovered the 
prospects that were in store for young William 
Oliver Davis, and had determined to secure Ixim. 
He was a wild youth, had fallen passionately in 
love with tlui young lady, a»d, according to Mr. 
Cobham, his client had married manufac- 
turer’s daughter secretly, according to some 
Scotch form, which lie — William Oliver Davis 
— believed would not hold go(^ in England. 
“As if,” said Mr. Cobham, •that tie, that 
holy tie, which is good before^ Heaven in 
one spot shall not be good before tte same 
Iribuiial in another ; as if the union tluit is 
* cementod iu the wildest island of the Hebrides ! 


is not to bo equally enduring on the ruggedest 
shore of the Irish coast ; at tlio Land’s End as 
well as at John o’Groat’s corner ! Thank God,” 
said Mr, Cobham^ warming unexpectedly, “ a 
Scotch marriage still holds good in this fair 
land of England, and is st ill a protection for help- 
less women against the designs of wicked men !” 

Later on, the youth returned to his fiimily, 
and soon heard that the Scotch lady had turned 
out very strangely — had run* away from her ! 
parents with a captain — and was supposed to i’ 
have died miserably. Three or four years lai er. ! ! 
the youth married an heiress, and died, leaving j! 
li daughter. The point of the whole thing w^s ! ' 
to be this. As William Oliver was married in ! | 
Scotland, or was maintained to have l)eeii j] 
married, the second marriage was a nullity, t 
and the offspring of Iluit marriage — who * 
was the present cicfenclant — was illegitimate, j 
and could not “ come in” under the terms of the j j 
settlement. It therefore ])assed to the ’Rosses, 
who were the other parties in remainder named 
in the deed. 

Then he explained the way in which the pre- 
sent action came to be brought. Tl)e plaintiil’s 
father was an old and infirm man of eighty 
when his rights accrued ; was very nervous and 
excitable, and declared that he would have “ no 
law” during the sliort span of his life that re- 
mained. He had died a couple of years before, ' 
mid Ross, the present plaintiff, then serving 
in India, had come home at once, and had lost 
no time in making his claim. 

A very strange case, and staled by Mr. Cob- 
ham with all his usual clearness; hut how ; 
v/ould they make it out ? This was said by the ! 
great legal unemployed among each other, when 
the judge retired to lunch. That was all very j 
well ; but how would they make it out ? The 
court, as it were, stood at ease. Every one was 
chatting, and put on their hats, not "that they 
cared to have them on, but for the pleasure of 
having tliem on now at least without check or 
restraint. 

lloss hung about the door, every now aiul 
again putting in his wistful face with the flerv 
eyes. “ They call this doing justice,” he saiiL 
“I begin to see how it will end! That old 
swine on the bench cares no more for the case j 
than he docs for an old shoe. It’s disgusting. 
Look at the way they waste tlie pIAlic time — 
jabbering away over his sherry and chop.” 

A light figure tripjjpd a soft: fair face was 
close to him. 

“Well,” she asked, timorouslv, “ how is it 
going? Well?” 

He burst out with a laugh. “Why, how 
should^it go ? How long; have they been at it ? 

Do you expect a thing of this sort to be setficd 
off-hand ? Why, they haven’t began ; and see I 
Don’t be plaguing me with expresses and 
messages in this way. 1 have enough on my 
mind without IhaL Go home, do now, like a 
good girl.” This was gentler than his usual 
m«de of speech. And she went away quite 

E p-ateful. He turned in hastily, feailul of having 

ost anything, j 

* ( 
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Thc;^ were at work. A very broken-down old Cobham j)res€ntly interposed/* and said his } 

mat), with white hair and a walnut face, but yet learned friend would learn all that by-and-by j 

with a cunning expression in^hls eyes, was being from the plaintiff here, and his friend, who by 

examined by Mr. Cobham. He was striving to almost miraculous exertions had found out this 

hoar, striving to speak ; and Mr. Cobham w^as important witness. ! 

. striving to catch what words came from him. Hut Seneant Ryder was not to be disposed of | 
The judge was conscious of a window at the far in that fashion. He affected to submit, andVith | 

end of the court, and motioning with hand ; and a quiet eagerness for information began to ask i 

wdienever Mr/ Cobham stopped, said, “ Go on, particulars about the old man’s life. Where was I 

Mr. Cobham.” Ross stamped savagely under the be in such a year ? Ah ! very good. Well, from 

table. And there, too, was Ijis leading counsel, that year to such a year what was he doing P . 

looking from side to side, carelessly sucking an Come now, try and recollect. Oh, he must. You i 

orange. The administration of justice was know you must have a capital memory to i 

growing disgraceful in this country. recollect all this about the parlour and the } 

‘^Thc trouble we had to get at this old calling up. Well, he was iu Aberdeen. What! 

fellow,” said tlie solicitor’s clerk to two or during all these long years never out of Abcr- 

three barristers near the door; “ to dig him up, deeu? Never — that is to sa}^ never. Why, i 

almost. Mr, Grainger, Ross’s friend, was the had he ever been out of the country P N— no | 

man who did the job. lie hunted him up for — that is, yes, for a time. What, travelling? 

two months, night and day. Never let him go It was only for a lime. What, travelling ? 

a moment. Hung on him like a bulbdog. It repeated the learned gentleman, in a louder ! 

w^as wonderful. Listen, now. He is doing voice. Well, he supposed a nian could travel | 

wonderfully well.” if he liked. Was it travelling for pleasure or | 

So he was. Under the skilful leading of profit, come now ? Then came one of those I 

Mr. Cobham, who had at last got the range, and secret inspirations which to a lawyer are as i 

could hear himself, and make tlie old man hear, convincing as a rcvektioii. “ Come, sir,” said, 
he began to tell his story. How about the year the serjeant, in a solemn roar, ‘'wi-iim: you 
so-ana-so — in the month, he couldn’t give the eveh sent away out or the country ?” 
month — he was in Aberdeen, sitting down-stairs This was spoken of afterwards among the Bar 
one evening. How he recollected Miss Mac- as a lucky shot in Ryder.” Witness was in 
gregor sending him out for to bring young great confusion. “Come, sir,” roared the ser- 

William Davis to lier. He was not very willing, jeant, as from a quarter-deck; “ take your hand 

but he did come at last. After a time, he heard down and answer. Come, sir.” 
stampings and “ whirittings,” and sounds of Cobham really must interpose here. Up to 
sobbing and wailing; and be owned, to the great a certain point he had given his learned friend 
mcrrin)ent of the court, that he had crept up- any latitude — bdt Ryder was now savage. . 

stairs and listened, and that the whole aispute He was not to be interrupted. The witness ! 

was about a marriage. Presently he heard the was iu his hands. He must beg that Mr. 

young man say, very sulkily, “ Well, call up Cobham would sit down, and sit down at once. 

Jamie and the maid, and I’ll do what you like.” After a terrific combat over the old man, who 
And then, said the old man, amid loud was looking vacantly from one to the other, the 

laughter, “ I thowt it were high time for me to answer wjis at last wrung out of him that he 

j (His lordship was really diverted, bad been seven years away, in Botany Bay. j 

«and, to add to tlie hilarity, said, “ You wore Then Ryder sat down, ^panting and fanning ; 

afraid of being surprised, no doubt ?”) The old himself. i 

man and tlie maid were then called up into the Other witnesses then came. Among them Mr, i 
room, and William Oliver, standing up with Tilney, who took the oath with extraordinary 
the young leddy’s hand in his, told them that reverence and solemnity, and added the words, j 

he declared that he and the young leddy were “ So help me frod. Amen,” of his own motion, i 

man and and bid them recollect what he, and with great fervour. Relating what he felt | 
Mr. Davis, had said. They then retired, wonder- afterwards at dinner, he said, “ I was in the pre- 
ing at this ceremony, which, as Mr. Cobham ex- sence of my Maker, you know. And I was to 

plained to the jury, 05ie of the formulas to speak the whole truth, every particle of the truth, 

constitute a Scotch marriage, and was known as and nothing in the wide world but the truth, 
a contract of verba de praesenti. There was gi’cat Words which seem to me awfallj/ impressive.” 
sensation at this the dramatic portion of the But he did not think that perhaps the simple 
trial, and yet. greater when Serjeant Ryder text of the original would have been more so. 
stood up, and all but dressed himself, carefully What had Mr. Tilney to tell as to this 
arranging his wig and gown with dandyism, to triar? Simply this. With the leave of hislord- 
cross-examirie the old man, ‘ ship there he would relate all he knew iu his 

The old man kept his wiry fingers tightly own way, which might, after all, simplify the 

clasped as he was put to the customary question, matter \ , 

To whom did you tell story first ? When His lords:hip thinks bluntly, and without 
did you tell it ? Why didn’t you teU it before?” raising his spectacles from the paper, that he 
with more to^ the same efleot ; the old m&n had better answer any questions put in the re- 
ftnswering warily, with his head on one side and gular way. 

his wiry fingers tightly clasped together. Mr. Yes,” says Mr. Paget, if you will follow • 
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me, Mr, Tilney, wc shall be shorter/* Now, liad 
he ever heard any allusion in the family to this 
Scotch iiiarriage— any discussion, you know — 
and when ? 

Mr. Tilney put a long first finger to his fore- 
head, in the shape of a large human knocker, as 
wha would say, I will rap here, and find out 
for you.** And then, after thinking painfully, 
said that about twenty years ago lie remembered 
distinctly being at the table of General Ogle, 
who was then Colonel Ogle, and eauerry to his 
IloyalHigbness the Dook of York. He had served 

in the disastrous Walcheren 

In short/* said Mr. Paget, he dined with 
you. Any one else ?** 

‘‘I could tell you/* said Mr. Tilney, “the 
names of every one there, just as if it were yester- 
day ; only give me a little time. There was ** 

“Never mind said Mu*. Paget. “Was 

there a John Davis there, ^jousiii of the settlor ?** 
“There Wexs,’* said Mr. Tilney, with the 
knocker up, and seeing the cousin up in the 

cornice. “ There was ; and there was also ** 

“Very good. Now let me ask you, did any 
one say anything about this matter of the mar- 
riage ?** 

“I distinctly recollecft,** said Mr. Tilney, 
solemnly — “and I know that I am on my oath, 
and in presence of the searcher of hearts — 
General Ogle, tlieii Colonel Ogle — I recollect his 
saying distinctly-—** 

Again the serjeant w^as standing up. “I 
must interpose here, my lord. Tins can’t be 
evidence.” 

“ General Ogle said that Williatn Oliver Davis 
had told iiiin ” 

“ Will you stop, sir ?” said the serjeant. 
“ D’ye liear me, sir ? Is that Ogle alive or | 
d{',ad ?” I 

“ I can’t take on me to say,” said Mr. Tilney, i 
wisely. “No, no. Not that/* | 

“ Exactly,” said the serjeaui. “ Then your 
lordship sees at once this can’t be evidences” 

“ 1 don’t SCO tliai,” said his lordship, with 
a pleasant twinkle. 

Mr. Cobhain started up, “ O^le/’ tic said, 
“ was a relation of the Davis fafnily,” 

“ Let them prove the death of Ogle, or call 
Ogle/' said the serjeant, excitedly ; “ but let us 
keep to the common principles of evidence/* 

Mr. Justice Buckstonc said, however, he 
w'as inclined to admit this piece of evidence de | 
bene esse, “as family repute,” and that he j 
would make a note of the objection. There j 
was tlien a discussion as to what amounted to 
“ family repute.” 

Again the serjeant lay back resignedly, and 
looking from side to side. 

‘‘Go on, sir,’* he said, go on. Tell your 
story any way you like.** • 

And then Mr. Tilney said how Colonel Ogle 
liad told him how William Oliver had come to 
him in a maudlin state, saying#?hat he was un- 
done, and that there was a wretcl^cd woman in 
Scotland who had entangled him in some of their 
infernal marriage tricks, and that he was a 
miserable creatui’c generally, ^ 


Mr. Cobham, during this important bit of 
evidence, had his eyes lixed on the juiw with an 
expression almost amounting to— “ Wliat did I 
tell you, now ?” tud nodded very often as Mr. 
Tilney told iiis tale. 

! It was very hard to get that gentleman out of 
the box ; for when dismissed with a “ That will 
do, Mr. Tilney,** he would wave off that conge 
w'ith a “Pardon me!” and begin again with 
fresh but unimportant details, which, as it were, 
lay on his conscience. 

“ Quite right, Mr. Tilney ; now you can go/* 

“ Pardon me,** he said. “ I have taken an 
affidavit here to tell every particle of the truth, 
the entire substratum of the truth, and nothiitg 
whatever hut the trutli — without fear, favour, 
or affcct<iou. His lordship, 1 know, would not 
wish me.” 

Tlieu two highly important letters were handed 
ill of remote date, which alluded to conversations 
with William Oliver Davis in reference to liis 
marriage. These were objected to, on the ground 
of post lis rnota, that ia, as having been 
written at a time after the question of the 
disputed marriage had arisen. 

This was fiercely argued on both sides, as it 
was really important evidence. And the two 
counsel seemed to be straining and toiling to 
throw each other like Cumberland wrestlers. 
But the judge again said, with a smile, “He 
was inclined to let it in dc bene esse,** On which 
Serjeant Kyderflung himself into his seat angrilj^ 
and said “ He thought he had learned the rules 
of evidence when Im was a boy, but it seemed 
he must begin again. God bless him ! what were 
they coming to ?” And he bade his learned friend 
— and almost comuiauded him — “go on.** 
Some one near Mr. Cobham heard him whisper I 
exultingly behind the back of his hand, “We 
got that in cleverly — eh F Old Buckstoiie U 
with us breast high.** 

CIUVTER XVII. THE VEHDICT. 

After this, the case proceeded rapidly. The 
defendants had little evidence. But Serjeant 
Ryder made a “ splendid** and damaging speech, 
showing up the deaf, infirm, iucolierent old con- 
vict “ whom they had got** enlarged from his sen- 
tence expressly for this case, and invariably 
speaking of him as “ the old coiwicl,” “ my 
learned friend’s old convict/* flieir convict,*’ ; 
“for this indeed we have the convict’s testi- ! 
raouy/* with more to^he iTke effect, which some- , 
way depreciated the character of the plaintiff’s i 
case, lie denounced the whole as a “ concoeted 
case,” made the roof rc-oclio with that word, and | 
those at a distance only caught the middle svlla- i 
ble, aiM thought he was declaiming about pou’iry. j 
Out in the great hall, down the long corridors, j 
drifted those burning accents of “the conn- | 
seller’s, ” denouncing the whole, with a gasp, as a j 
“ hideous ir-r-rumped-up case— concoctea thing 
— conc*(?^ted in its inception, concocted in its 
execution, cont;<?6*ted at the beginning, concocted 
in the middle, concocted at the end.” And he 
asked them confidently (and at the same time 
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suffering painfully to tlie naked eye from heat) 
to this action from the court And 

lie dropped exhausted into hjs seat, leaving the 
heavy jury in a state of pettisE doubt and uncer- 
tainty as to what they were to think or do. 

Then the judge charged, and at the close of 
the judge’s charge, Serjeant Ryder’s junior, who 
had been writing a good deal beliind, put a 
paper into his leader’s hand, who thereupon 
stood up and ^Hendered a bill of exceptions.” 
Mr. Justice Buckstone, who did not wish to he 
“annoyed with the thing afterwards,” said, 
good naturedly, that “ he had put the thing as 
ciearly as possible to the jury,” and, if anything, 
rather nmre fairly for Serjeant Ryder’s client 
than was consistent with strict justice. “ Much 
better leave the thing to these gentlemen, who 
arc quite capable of doing substantial justice 
between the parties. We shall only be em- 
barrassing the case hereafter. Come, now%” 
said the judge, with an insinuating sort of in- 
vitation to his brother. 

But his brother was cold, and stern, and hard, 
and pressed his exceptions. 

“ Well, read them, read them,” said the judge, 
pettishly. 

They were : 

1. That the learned judge should not have 
admitted in evidence a draught-deed, and one 
not ill the handwriting of the settlor. 

2. That Ogle’s deeJaratiou as to a conversa- 
tion on the afleged Scotch marriage should have 
been withdrawn from the jury, it not being 
shown that Ogle and tlic other parlies to the 
conversation were alive or dead. 

3. Tliat the two letters should not have been 
received as evidence, as being post lis mota. 

Mr. Cobham listened to bis learned friend’s 
points with some anxiety, and not a little dis- 
turbed, but was reassured by somctliing in the 
looks of the heavy hunting jury. Perhaps the 
unworthy disparagement of the “convict” had 
not so much effect, especially as he, in liis reply, 
had effectually rehabilitated the convict info 
“an aged mau,” who had lived through many 
troubles and youthful follies (“and let such of 
us as are without sin, gentlemen, be tlie first to 
cast a stone”), who had travelled well-nigh on 
“ to the great gales of the valley of the shadow 
of death, us all,” and who in his long life 
had done many things which he now wished 
?vV/done, and had left things 2 ^/^doiic whicli, &c. 
In this way was tliis ingportant witness re- 
luibllitated. And then the jury retired. 

It was now seven o’clock. Every one w'as 
rising, gathering up papers, talking pleasantly 
and noisily, and dispersing. Hot, flushed, worn, 
an^with eyes that almost seemed to flar(^ Ross 
went out of the court into the cool air. Already 
the lainps were lighted and the gaudy grocers’ 
shops illuminated, and a crowd of lounging idlers 
iu corduroy and fustian gathered in the middle of 
the road. Ross came out, angrily pushing his 
way, and muttering impatiently about “idle 
people with nothing to do.” lie caught hofd 
of his solicitor. “ Well,” he asked, “ how do 
wc stand now?” The other answered, ex-1 


citedly, “I don’t know, Mr. Ross. I hope you 
will be satisfied before an hour is over— //J/y 
satisfied. I have washed rny hands of the whole 
business, long ago. I hope you listened to Ser- 
jeant Ryder’s speech, and that that satisfied 
you?” 

“Why didn’t you retain him, then ?” ‘said 
Ross, insolently. That Wdsyour business.” 

“ It has been a nice mess from the begin- 
ning,” said Mr. Cater, fiercely. “I tell you 
what, sir-— I wouldn’t give twopence-halfpenny 
for the chance of a verdict — there !” 

He left him. Mr. Tilney came up with 
Mr. Tillofson, and took Ross’s arm. Tiicy 
walked home together. “ Come along !” he cried. 
“You take the other, "Tillotson,” he said, mean- 
ing his arm. “ Wc iiave all gone through a 
great deal to-day.” 

“And 3 ^ou have picked up some encouraging 
news — eh ?” said Ro^s. 

“ I said to myself,” said Mr. Tilney, 
dreamily, “in that witness-box, tell the exact 
truth, the whole undivided truth, and nothing 
in the w’idc world but th(^ truth — just as the 
wwds run. You have no idea what a curious 
feeling it is. Dear pie ! 1 could have given 
them a perfect photograph of the little su])[>cr. 
Ogle came iu as drunk as an owl.” 

“ Wliat a pity you didn’t tell them said 
Ross, with a sneer. 

“At all events,” said Mr. Tillotson, kindly, 
“I do think there are excellent chances. 1 
thought llicre was a great impression made on 
the jury, and some one near me said, 1 tliink, 
they were all radicals to a mau.” 

“ It is very good of you to take such trouble 
— ^very kind of you to say so,” said Ross, indif- 
ferently, and half sneering. “ Let us get along 
quickly^ for God’s sake ! I want some dinner, 
and tlieu I must get back to that infernal 
court.” 

“There was a boy there that I ventured to 
engage to wait until the verdict came in, and 
then drive as hard as he could up to the Close 
with tii^ news. 1 knew you would be anxious.” 

Ross looked ^at him half softened. “ Very 
good of you,” he said again. “ We shall liear soon 
enough. Ill news will travel quicker than your 
boy.” 

It was a soIAnn and mournful dinner. Tlic 
ladies of the family had heard the foreboding as 
to the result. Indeed, Mr. Cater had fjone up 
expressly to repeat his declaration of its ])os- 
sible value at something under “ twopence hall- 
penny.” Mrs. Tilney glowed and coloured now 
and again as she thought of the folly of the 
thing. There was but little spoken, lloss s/it 
and glared on them, mud at every sound outside 
looked wdth « start towards the window. As 
he did so, he saw Mr. Tillotson talking in a Ioav 
voice to Ada Millwood, and he broke out im[)a- 
ticntly : ^ 

“ 1 wish ygu\ad left your boy and your cab 
alone. I have heard it coming twenty times 
now. Aijd for God’s sake, x\.da," can’t you leave 
that trial; you’ll have ]jlenty of time to talk of 
it, and to gloat over it, and to say what a pity 
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about that Koss; why wouldn't he take ad- 
vice ! I know the regular jeremiad. And the 
sensible friends will lay their heads together. 
Confound those mule-headed jurors !" he said, 
i si-arting up; “can't they settle a simple case 

! like that? And yet they can sell a horse, and 

weigh their meal, infernal dunder-headed crew ! 

; I never saw such a collection of oafs. I knew 
]u)W it would be when they came into the box. 
r>uf I give you notice, it shan't stop here ! Don’t 
think it. i'll begin it all, all again. And 1 
> shan't be done. I shan't wait here any longer." 

And, drinking off a tumbler of wine, he went 
ij out of the room. 

! ! He left them sitting in silence and looking at 
i each other. Mrs. I'ilney tossed her head. 

; ' ‘‘ lie is really getting like a man possessed/' 

|j s lie said. 

[\ “lie is exciied," said Mi*. Tilncy. “ Sur- 
I prising ! Yet 1 declare, wh(^ I went up into that 
i.)ox to-day, I just felt as if I were going in to 
dinner — twenty-two, you know, and the Chief 
Justice there sitting at the head." 

“ We must mate allowance for him," said 
Mr. Tillotson, gently, “ at this particular mo- 
ment. He is naturally excited." 

“ But," said Mrs. Tilncy, “ we have always to 
be making allowances. He is always the same 
rude, unbearable creature that you see him to- 
night ; to myself I can only say that he is un- 
varyingly rude — rude," 

An hour w'ent by. Boss came back, tired, 
jaded, with a sort of hopelessness in his face. 
Mrs. Tilncy read it off, and started \ip, 

“ There ! lie has lost !" she cried. “Itold 
you so ; I always said so." 

“ Hush !" said Mr. Tillotson, authoritatively. 
“ They have not ^ found ' yet, I am sure. Is it 
not so ?" 

“ Your superior divination," said Ross, “ has 
hit it off. That old woman who tried it has 
just called them out, and they say there are 
some of them won’t agree, and he wants totlis- 
charge them. The infernal old ass wants to 
go home and drink his claret, and go ^to bed 
after his debauch ; but Cobham, who is good 
for something, has made him s*eud them "back 
for an liour or two. 1 hope to God he’ll make 
him lock 'em all up for the night widiout fire 
or candles, and starve their fat* carcases into 
common sense! I’d like to give 'em a lesson 
all round that they wouldn't forget in a 
hurry !" 

I , He was almost savage with vexation and 
i suspense. Mr, Tillotson had gone away. An- 
other liour passed by, then half an hour. Sud- 
denly they heard wheels. They rushed to the 
window. It w'as the dean's carriage pass- 
ing by. ^ 

! “ It's only that apostle Ridley coming home 

I gorged ! ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit!' You 

; Jiavc a nice pack of drones dow^^ here, haven’t 
; you ? There's *one just gon# home to the 
hive." ^ 

“Whereas Mr. Tillotson, Augusta?" said 
Mrs. Tilncy. “ Was he to come t>ack 'r' 

I "He's m his bed, of course," said Iloss, 


“ tucked in like a f)reeise piirilfin as he is. What's 
the fancy you have all taken to that fellow? 
Any one that knew anything of the world 
would see he was ftothing but a common city 
prig!" 

Mrs. Tilncy did not answer. 

(“I hold,” she had always said to Ijer fricwls, 

“as little communication as I can with him.") 

Wheels again. 

“ There !" said Ross. “ More drones for the 
hive. Why don't you all get up and rush to the 
window ?" 

But the wheels did not pass the winclow^ 

A cab had stopped at the little green gate. 
There was a quick patter of steps on the gravel* 
of the little walk. Tliere were voices — voices 
of the solicitor and Mr. Cobham. Mr. Tillot- 
son, opening the door, had rushed in witli a ra- 
diant face — a face of real joy and satisfac- 
tion. 

“It is all safe!" he cried. “Yon have 
gained! The jury has behaved nobly ! Tlieyhave 
found for you 1" 

The whole family fell into a sort of tumult. 
They forgot their conventional restraint before 
companj% and uttered a cry of joy. 

Ross stood in the middle looking round w ifh 
(exulting eyes, and for a moment without speak- 
ing. 

“Ah! What did 1 tell you ?" he said. “What j 
did I always say ? Do rne justice note, at least, j 
Who shall say the bold game isn't the best — ! 

ell ? Who has the best eves and the best wit — 
cli ?" 

“Inde(Hl, William, wc were all wrong," said 
Mrs. Tilncy, obsequiously. 

“ It is wonderful/' said Mr. Tillotson, almost 
with enthusiasm; “and I am really so glad. 

I congratulate you again and again, Mr, 
Ross." 

“Thank you," said the other, with some 
softness ; “1 am obliged to you." 

“And where is Miss Adar" said Mr. Til- 
lotson. “We must tell her* Ah I here she 
is." 

She came gliding softly in, without sound al- 
most. She read the good news in all their 
faces. She went up to the centre figure ; ihc 
yellow hair and the calm soft face beneath it 
wxre lit up as with a saint's glory. 

“Dear, dear William, I am so she 

said. 

“ My lodgings arc not from licre," said 
Mr. Cobham, “ so I tifought I would look in and 
let you know. Very glad indeed — very." 

“ You did wonders, sir, professionally," said 
Mr. Tiliiev, complimontarily. “ You laboured 
through tlie dust and the heats. We owe it 
all to you, sir, and I ii/iM a little to my testi- 
mony m that box." ^ 

“ And to some other little help too," said Mr. 
Cobham, smiling. “ Mr. Ross, just one word 
outside here." 

They both walked out — down the path to 
iht little gate. It was a calm night. The 
cathedral rose before them like a great Head on 
a shore, with a cold blue waste behind it . 
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''Fine thing that churcli of yours/' said Mr. 
Cobliara. "Well, look here, we have pulled 
through this, with a squeak, indeed. Tate my 
advice, don't lose an hour in(;settling." 

" Settle," said Ross, starting ; " what d'ye 
mean 

" Settle, settle, settle, just as Sir Robert 
said, Register, register, register. It was next 
door to a miracle. You had a bull-headed jury, 
and the most ignorant judge on IIhj bench. 
Why, sir, the verdict won't stand a minute! 
We'll be upset on the exceptions." 

"But surely said they were 

"In court, of course must do the 
best we can. Ryder was perfectly right; he 
h«ad no business to admit those letters. Once 
the verdict is set aside, and we have only our 
convict to go ufion ! A nree fellow that, by 
the way ! However, that's my advice, yon 
know, and you can do as you like." 

"Oil, of course," said Ross, coldly, ‘‘Yon 
lucan it w^cll, and all tliat sort of thing. Oh, of 
course, w"c shall consider it." 

"Just as you like," said the other; and 
w^alked away to tell the " brother" who shared 
his lodgings, what a cold-blooded, ill-conditioned 
client he had pulled through as "up-hill a case" 
as ever he saw, and yet the savage had never 
asked him to dinner, or so much as thanked 
him. 


BOSIO'S STUPENDOUS FLOWER. 

In LockliaH’s story of Valerius (now too 
little read), a Christian maiden is described as 
gathering, in the gardens o-f a stately Roman 
villa, a ccrlain flow'er wliich symbolised in a 
w^ondcrful manner some of the deepest mysteries 
of her religion. No doubt the passion-flower is 
intended ; bnt, although it would be difficult to 
find an error in the classical details of Valerius, 
the introduction of this mysterious flow’er is 
altogether an anachronism. The passion-flower 
w^as not known in Europe until the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when its first apjieai- 
aiicc created aii extreme sensation. 

In ilie year IGIO, Jaeomo Bosio (historian of 
the Knights of Malta, and luiclo of the better 
1 known Antonio Bosio, autlior of Roma Soter- 
ranea) publjslicd at Rome his vast folio en- 1 
tilled La Trionfante c gloriosa Croce, a w'ork j 
" very pleasant and profitable to all good Chris- ! 
tians." It contemplates and describes the cross 
of Our Lord from all poSsSible noinis of view — 
historical, antiquarian, mystical ; and lias much 
to say of various representations of it im])ressed 
on the different divisions of tlie natural world. 
W^'ile Bosio was at work on it, there an«iveJ in 
Rome an Augustinian friar, named Emmanuel 
de Villegas, a native of the city of Mexico. He 
brought with him, and showed to Bosio, the 
drawing of a flower so marvellously a-ma^ing — 
si stupendo c maraviglioso — that Bosio w as for 
some time in doubt whether it would be prudent 
to mention it at all in his book — " parendoihi 
cosa tanto mostruosa, per cosi dire, e taiito 


straordinaria." But, in the mean time, many 
personages — " di qualita e di gravita" — inhabi- 
tants of New Spain, brought liim other drawiin:s 
and descriptions. ^ Some Mexican Jesuits, w ho 
happened to be in Rome, confirmed all the 
marvels of the floww; and certain Dominicans j 
at Bologna engraved and published a drawing | 
of it, accompanied by tlie poems and "in- 
genious compositions" of many learned and ac- 
complished persons. Bosio, thei’efore, saw clearly < 
that it w^as his duty to give it to the world j 

as^ the most marvellous example of the crocc i 

trionfante hitherto discovered in forest or in ' 
field. ! 

The flower represents, lie tells us, not so i 
directly tlio cross of Our Lord, as the great j 

mysteries of His Passion. It is a native of ( ho : 

Indies of Peru and of New Spain, wdiere the ! 
Spaniards call it " the flower of the five wounds" | 
(flor dc las cinco llag§s), and it, had clearly lieen | 
designed by the most merciful and powcrlul 
Creator of the world, in order that it might, help, i 
in due time, toward the conviction and conve.r- j 
sion of the heathen people aniong wliom it i 
grows. "In due time," w'ritcs Bosio: for lls 
mysteries wore carefully shrouded from all j 
ordinary observers, since the flow'd* kept alw’ays 
the form of a bell (caiii])anclla), only opcniiig | 
so far as this while llic sun was above the 
horizon, and shrinking back at niglit within 
its live protecting leaves, in w’hich state it looks 
like an nnoj)eiied rose. Bosio, however, gives 
a drawing of it fully expanded, for tlui satisfac- 
tion of all pious readers, " who may thus have the 
consolation of contemplating in il the j)rofound 
marvels of its, and of our owm. Creator. And 
it may wmll be that, in His infinite wisdom, it 
pleased Him to create it thus sliut up and pro- 
tected, as tliougli to indicate tliat the wonderful 
mysteries of the cross, and of Ilis Passion, were | 
to remain hidden from the- heathen people of j 
those countries until tlic time ])reoi*aahied by i 
His Highest Maiesty." 

The perpetual bell-like shape of the llow'er 
is an error, it only takes this form wlum 
exi)antlhig or fading. But it is by no ineaus 
the greatest cf Bosio's pleasing delusions. 
The figure he gives us of the passiouIlowTr 
shows the crowm. of thorns twisted and ])}aileil, 

I the three nails,, and thci colunm of iho flagel- 
I lation, just ,as tliey ap[)ear on so many ec- 
clesiastical sliields and banners. Either the 
Jesuits and Augustinians of Mexico must ]]av(', 
been very indilferent draughtsmen, or tliey did 
not hesitate to assist the marvels of tlie fiovver 
by a little traveller’s licence. I^oslo pro(5ecds to 
describe it. " The upper petals," lie says, " are 
taw'uy (di color Iconato) in Peru ; in New Spain, 
they are white, tinged witli rose." ('I'his, no 
doubt, refers^ to distinct species.) "'I'hc fila- 
ments above resemble a blood-culoui'cd fringe^, 
as though suggesting the scourge with which 
Our Blessed I)x;’*d was t.ormcntt:d. The euliuun 
rises in thec middle, Tlie nails are above it. 
The crown of thorns encircles tlie cokimii ; and 
‘ close ill* the centre of the ilow*er, .from wliich 
the column rises, is a portion of ayeUovv colour, 
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about the size of a rcale, in which arc five spots 
or stains of the hue of blood, evidently setting 
forth the five wounds received by Our Lord on 
the cross.’ Tlie colour of the column, the crown, 
and the nails, is a clear green (verde chiara). 
The ’crown itself is surrounded by a kind of 
veil, or very fine hair, of a violet colour (di color 
pavonazzo), the filaments of which number 
seventy-two, answering to the number of thorns 
with wliich, according to tradition. Our Lord’s 
crown was set ; and the leaves of the plant, 
abundant and beautiful, are shaped like the 
licad of a lance or pike, referring, no doubt, to 
that which pierced the side of Our Saviour, 
whilst they are marked beneath with round 
spots, signifying the thirty pieces of silver.” 

Such is Bosio’s acctmnt oi this most ‘^stl^pcn- 
! dous” flower. He had never seen it; and al- 

I though it was described afld figured in Spain in 

the same year, no plants or seeds of it seem as 
I yet to Imve reached Europe. But the stir which 

I the works of Bosio and of the ingenious” per- 
sons of Bologna caused among the botanists and 
, tlieologians of Italy, soon broiiglit about the iii- 
I troduction of the plant itself; and, before the 
I year 1025, it had established itself^ and blos- 
somed, at Rome, in tlic gardens of Cardinal 
Odoardo Earnese, Hum the most distinguished 
patron of liorticulturc in Europe. Tobias 
Aldimis, of Cesena, who was at once the keeper 

I of the cardinal’s garden and his jdiysician, de- 
i scribes the passion-flower in his account of the 
j rarer planis in the Farnesiaii gardens (Rome, 
j| 1025). ‘‘Tills,” he says, '‘is the famous plant 

I I sung by poets and celebrated by orators, the 
I ])]L\i\i reasoned about by philosophers with the 
I utmost subtlety, praised by physicians for its 

marvellous virtues, souglit for eagerly by the 
! sick, wondered at by tlieologians, and venerated 
I by all fdous Cliristians.” Its native Indian 
* luuno was “ niaracot from the likeness of the 
I iVnit to a small nomegranaf e, it was sonieflmcs 
! called “granadilla but in linly it was usually 
j known as “ Fior della Fassioiic,” tli^- name 
! wdiich it has retained throughout Europe. Al- 
i dinus, a man of science as well as a “pious 

I Cliristiau,” gives a very beautiful and accurate 

j engraving of the flower ; and then, setting aside 

I many of Bosio’s marvels, he prcTcoeds to show 

i “ wliat theologians may really find in it.” 

“Th(‘, nails on tlie top arc represented so 
j exactly that nothing move perfect can be 
j imagined. They are sometimes three, somc- 
: tiiTi(‘s f()ur in number; and there is a difference 
of opinion as to the number of nails used in 
; lastciiingOur Lord to the ci'oss.” (Only there 
I urcj occasionally fiv(; nails,® and no theologian 
j has ever pronounced for this numboj'.) “ In the 
I open flower they are twisted, and marked with 
j (lark blood-like spots, as if they lind been already 
j removed from tlic cross. The smiJl undeveloped 
I sced-v{?ss(d may be compared t(f the sponge full 
of vin('gar.off(jred to Our Lord, Tlic star-form 
I ol the lialf-opened flower may represent the star 
of tlic wise men: but tluj five petals, fully 
opened, the five wounds. The base of the ovary 
is the column of the flagellation. The filaments 


represent the scourges spotted with blood, and 
the purple circle on them is the crown of t horns, 
blood covered, itie white petals symbolise tlie 
purity and brightness of Our Lord, and his white 
robe. The ‘ comiculata folia,’ the sub-petals, 
white inside and green without, figure hope ami 
purity, and are sharply pointed, as if to indicate 
the ready eagerness with whicli eacli one of the 
faithful should embrace and consider the mys- 
teries of the Passion. The leaves ()f the wiiole ! 
plant are set on singly, for tliere is one (jr(jd, I 
mi are triply divided, for there arc Three j 
Persons. The plant itself wmuld climb towar^ ; 
heaven, hui, cannot do so without support. So 
the Christian, w^hosc nature it is to climb, ; 
demands constanti, assistance. Cut. down, it j 
readily springs up again, and whoever holds flic | 
mysteries of tlic Passion in his heart cannot be j 
hurt by the evil world. 11s fruit is swTct and ' | 
delicate, and the Passion of Our Lord brings j 
sweet and delectable fruit to ns,” 

But after all, says Aldimis, altliough the 
plant and flower may be thus explained, so 
much mystery can hardly be discovered in it, 

“ nisi per vim,” without a certain violence. For 
the cross, the chief embhun of the Passion, docs : 
not appear at ail. There are sometimes five j 
nails, ?md there is no lance. ; j 

It is probable that tlic first passion-flower j! 
seen in England w'.as not brought from Italy, |[ 
but was introduced by some of our own adveh- ; 
i turers, from A^irginia. At any rate, the lucar- j 
nata, a Virginian species, is that figured by ' 
John Parkinson, one of the earliest Englisli .! 
botanists, in bis “ Paradisus lerresi ris, a garden j | 
of ?dl sorts of pleasant flowers, which oar Eng- j 
lish ayre will permit to be nursed up.” The ! 
first edition ot this very curious book, which j 
gives us a coint)let(*- picture of the English | 
garden at the beginning of the seventeentli | 
century, was published in 1C29; and it is j| 
amusing to compare Master Parkinson’s sturdy 1 . 
Protestantism with the “ delicate subtleties” of 1 1 
Bosio. “This bravo and too much di'.sircd j 
flower,” he tells us, “the surpassing delight jj 
i of all flowers,” “ maketh a tripartite show of j ; 
colours, most dcliglitfull and is “ of a comfort- j ; 
abell sweet scent, very acccptabell.” “ Some ; 
superstitious Jesuites,” he goes on, “would j 
fain make men believe that in the flbVer of this | 
plant are to be seen all the marks of Our | 
Saviour’s Passion, and liiereforo call it Flos j 
Passionis .... ami all as tnie as the sea | 
burucs ; which you may well perceive by tlie ‘ 
true figure, taken to the life, of the plant.” ^ Par- | 
kiiisou ])roposcd to call it Clematis Virginiana, • 
the Vi^in climb('r ; partly with reference to tlie j 
province from whicli it came, and partly (as rSe 
province itself had been named) in liononr of 
the “ bright occidental star,” Queen Elizabeth, 
the glories of whose reign were still freshly re- 
memhered. But the imr della Passione has 
retained its Italian name, and much of its early 
significance. It has been accepted, especially 
in recent, church decoration, as a worthy com- 
panion of the rose and the lily — sacred symbols 
l/rorn the most ancient times; and the New 
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World has thiis contributed her share toward 
the wreaths of sculptured flowers that prlaud 
shaft and capital in the temptes of the Old. 

THE HANGEES OP THE STREETS. 

Although not a military man, I consider 
myself an excellent soldier. It must be under- 
stood that I am not even a volunteer ; that I 
never owned a mustet, rifle, sword, or pistol ; 
that of drill I am profoundly i^iorant ; that I 
could no more “countermarch/' or “tell off by 
Wrs/' than I could work out a solar longitude ; 
and that I never wore a uniform of any kind or 
sort in my life. StUl, I look upon myseU* as 
thoroughly inured to dangef, as brave beyond 
the ordinary run of men, as being able to skir- 
mish 'with "any light bob or chasseui* that ever 
wore scarlet or blue tunic. 1 formed tliis limh 
opinion of myself on the fact that I have daily 
to walk a certain distance through the streets 
of London, and that I do it, and live. 

Take the crossing from the bottom of Chan- 
cery-lane, over Pleet-street, towards the Temple ; 
must not a man be bravo, and have what mv sou 
at Eugby calls “ no end of nerve/' in order to 
accomplish this feat? Must he not be in a 
manner bom to the business of walking the 
streets of London? I can point out at the 
crossings tlie rnau who has recently come to the 
mctro])olis, and* the man whose life has been 
spent in the jungle of brick.. In fact, I believe 
^that ilie polico dctcci/ives use this test aa one of 
the mcmis by which they “ reckon up" an indi- 
vidual “ wauled" at Scotland-yard. A hntagner 
may speak English ixs well jus anj native, and may 
even luivc learnt to drop his h s. His hat may 
be made by Christie, and his coat by Toole. He 
may have tlie peculiar clean look which Uiose who 
“ tub" every morning alone can boast of, and 
may sport the moustache and beard of true Saxon 
shape and make. You may mistiike liiin for an 
Englishman. But try him at a London cross- 
ing — test liim at tlie Ecgcut-circiis, tlie Tall- 
’M^all cml of Cockspnr-street, or in the City, and 
you will .find him out instantly. So with the 
young man from the country who assumes 
London airs. He too may deceive, until he las j 
to cross oiifc of those London Iledans, a crossing j 
wliere four streets meet. Thou it is all over 
with him, and his mg^k falls. 

There arc different degrees of diuigcr in the 
risk of life and limb at different crossings. 
After years of careful study and observation, I 
cede tlic palm to when? Bishopsgate-strect from 
the north, Gra(^echurcli-street from the south, 
lioadenhall-street from the east, and CoruhiU 
from tlie west, form a junction. This spot, 
during the high noon of City traffic, is quite 
enougu for the nerves even of an old tried 
Londoner like myself. Say that you have been 
in the far east of the CUy — to the docks to 
taste wine, or to some East Indian Hr rn fin 
LeadeiduiU-street to inquire about the sailing of 
a ship, or what not. You arc going leLsurcly 
westwai'd, thinking how soon you can reach the 


City tenainus of the UndergroundEailway, which 
is to take you to Bayswater, and how you \vill 
enjoy the cod's head and the roast leg of South- 
down at dinner. You arrive at the corner of 
which I speak, and for the moment your courage 
fails you, for you think you will^ never bg able 
to get across and continue your journey home- 
ward, You arc half inclined to keep on the 
pavemenL turn down Graccchurch-street or 
Bishopsgatc-street, according as you may be 
on the right or left-hand side of the way, and 
trust to diancc for arrhdng at your destination 
at some time or other. But no ; there would 
he a want of jiluck in such a proceeding, 
from wliich your spirit os a bold Briton recoils, 
and therefore yon determine to risk it, and to 
attempt to cross. But as bus succeeds cab, and 
butcher’s cart bus, and Great Northern \an 
butcher’s cart, andt: anoUier bus the Great 
Northern van, and a private caaTiage the other 
bus, and a Hansom tlie private carriage, and a 
third bus the Hansom, and a fourth bus the 
third bus, you shrink back in despm. Still, 
time is getting on, and the crowd behind you is 
getting greater. You see one man make the 
attempt, why should hot you ? If ibe stream of 
vehicles were oidy strong from one quarter of 
the compass it would not so much mind, but four 
rivers of carriages, carts, caiis, busses, vans, and 
Brougliams, are all flowing at one and the same 
time, meeting like a whirlpool in the centre of 
the crossing, and josiliug, polling, bumning, and 
cursing, after a fjishion and with a frccaom only 
to be seen and heard in this great free city, the 
capital of the commercial world. 

But go you must — the attempt will have to 
be made sooner or later — and you plunge into 
tbe dangerous waters. By diving under the pole 
of the immense waggon coming down Graec- 
church-street, you accomplisli half your under- 
taking; but there is yet much to be done. 
Yoirmiist keep your eyes about you, miless you 
want Die shaft "of that groat van to become 
acquainted with your spine, Jind you must bear 
in miiK? that nothing w^ould better please the 
bccr-Hoddcn oaf, who, by a wild fiction, is su])- 

E osed to have soujc control over the three horses 
e is driving, iluui to boast to-night at liis pot- 
house that he had “ crushed out’’ a sw^eU. Be 
careful; you are only half wny across as yet; 
and tlicrc are dangers b(‘yond, of which you W'ot 
not. Don’t attempt to’ cross in front of the 
three-horse van, for, as 1 said before, the driver 
is your natural enemy, and the wider berth you 
give him, the better "for you. Get behind iliat 
private carriage, and 'walk close up to it ujitff 
you see a safe opening tow^ards Comb ill. It is 
a loss of time, no doubt, particularly as flic 
vehicle is b5und for Bisliopsgate-strect ; but 
better this than that you should be lamed, 
knocked down, or killed. Close behind you is a 
four-wheeler, horse is almost touching \mur 
shoulder. H does not matter ; Cabby, with all 
his faults, is a kind-hearted fi’llow, afid he vi (;u’t 
hurt yod. The policeman stops the river from 
Graccchurch-strcct, to aHow" me torrent from 
Cornbill to pass on. *Stay wlicre you arc ; your 
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turn will come ere long. You look to the left 
and see a dense mass of carriages and horses’ 
lieads ; no room to cross there. Patience yet 
„ for a moment ; the carriage under whose pro- 
tection you have placed yourself, is moving. 
Look out! Dive under that cab-horse’s head 
while he is standing still ; follow that bus as it 
moves; there is an opening; make a rush. 
Stay, the mass is moving on again ; walk close 
up behind that four-wheeler. There you are I 
Now for it ! Hurrali I Safe on the pavement. 

But you have not done yet. To walk along 
Conihill is easy enough ; but there is the Man- 
sion House to "be passed. There, not so much 
q^uickness of eye as s])ced of foot is wanted. 
You will not be able to get across all at cttice, 
you must do it by degrees — by instalments. 
The vehicles coming down Princes-street are 
many, and those from iClicapside are many. 
But' they arc less numerous thau those from 
which you have just escaped. However, as the 
space is much wider, and the speed much 
greater, the danger is of au enlivening na- 
ture. You see that lamp-post half way across. 
That was, no doubt, erected by some bene- 
volent Lord Mayor thit pedestrians, not too 
long winded, might liave a resting-place .as 
they make the rush iVoiu one side to the 
other of this dangerous place. Use the bless- 
ing as it is intended. Look out, be careful! 
Now you have an opportunity! There Ls a 
space of five yards between that bus and the 
licad of tlie "following cab-horse. Between 
those you must pass, or wait iudeliuitely. Off 
with you for tlie lamp-post, and Heaven speed 
YOU. " Well done ! You may now take breath 
before you attempt the other half of your i)old 
feat . You jnust make a rtish for it again. Don’t be 
atraid, the speed of the vehicles is not so great 
on this side as on that. Courage once more. 
Tlie line is moving slowly ; get close behind 
that four-wheclcr ; and you will soon fiml an 
opening betw^een those two onnubuscs, whose 
drivers arc exchanging compliments in the 
strongest language. Now, stoop uifder tliat 
bus pole, and you arc on tlie*pavement under 
Die Mansion liouse, safe, if not quite sound in 
wind. 

Prom this spot, down Clicapsidc;, there is 
only one other dangerous spot, and that is 
where Queen-street on tlie left and King-street 
on the right (supposujg always that you are 
going westward) run down into the great 
thoroughfare. Here you must be extremely 
active if you wish to avoid being crushed. In 
this part of the City, huge vans abound, and 
their drivers are murderoj^s. They look as if 
iliey were too far gone in malt to care for any- 
thing ; but the nature of the be*asts is to de- 
light in destroying human life and injuring other 
vehicles. They have one joke, that is, after 
ciusliing up against some »t!at carriage or 
other vehicle, to cry, I say, govtjriior ! Take 
care of paint !” Tlie plan L recommend aU 
persons to adopt ou this spot is, to turn down 
Queen-street., and cross when Uiey hud that 
the vans have diminished in luimbcr, or 


else that the line has been brought to a stand- 
still. After crossing, they will he able to come 
up the other sidfli of the same street, and then 
continue their journey along Cheapside. 

At the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
there is another crossing; not a long one, 
but dangerous if the pedestrian be not active, 
fleet, and possessed of an eye accustomed to the 
work. Many and many a country clergyman and 
farmcf has come to unlimited grief at this 
corner. 1 have gone through the ordeal twice a 
day for many years, and, although 1 am in the best 
of practice," it has more than once all but maile 
a widow of my wife. There is no half w?iy 
friendly lamp-iK>st, unless you attempt to cross 
from near the fishmonger’s shop, wliich makes 
the feat aU the lohger, and consequently all the 
more dangerous. There is always a double line 
of carriages. You must look out for an oppor- 
tunity of crossing tlie first line, then make your 
rush and stand still until vou sec au opening in 
the other line. Then mate rush number two, 
and come out unwounded, if possible. 

Through St. Paul’s Churchyard, and down 
LudgateJiill, you arc generally unmolest.ed. 
Still, I have seen an old gentleman ou one oc- 
casion, and a wommi with a baby on anotlier, 
run over at the corner of the Old Bailey. 
YYmr enemy at this point will be a small van, 
or a series "of small vans doing their utmost 
to crush into the traffic of Ludgate-hill. You 
must either bide your time, and wait until you 
see an opening, or else walk a little way down 
the Old Bailey, cross that- street, and woi;Jj: 
round into Ludgate-hill again. 

A great peril is now before you : to wit, the 
crossiug where Far ruigil on-street, Blackfriars- 
strect, "Flcct-streel, tuid Ludgatc-hiU, meet. 
There is from time to time a feeble attempt 
made by the police to regulate the crush, but they 
being in a minority, and the maiislaughtorous 
vans being larger and more numerous here thau 
at almost any oilier crossing, the guardians of 
our public strexits find themselves scai'cely heeded 
by the multitude. The van-driving ruilians, 
being able to come up the broad streets of 
Farringdon or Blackfnare at a swinging trot, 
manage gtmeraliy, in spite of all ])oiicc and 
all order, to smash their way into tin* crowd. 
At Farriugdon-street crossing, a tliwough know- 
ledge of the place and its peculiarities is rcijuired, 
or the unfortunate pcdt^j-irian wdll have gone 
through all his previous dangers to no purpose. 
Crossing in front of a (‘ab sliould, if possible, 
be avoided here, for as tiie majority of 
them evidently, by the luggage on their 
roofs, going to or" from some railway station, 
and fft the passengers ai’e boilirig over »fith 
impatience, and asking the drivers impos- 
sible questions about less-frequented strccis, 
so th<i at.ioutiou of the unfortunate driver 
is fully taken up between the police in his 
front and his lare beliiud, leaving no pos- 
sible iHe.'uis of looking afl^ci* tlio safety of those 
who cross the path of Lis horse. 

Once to the westward of the Fnrringdon- 
sireei corner, there is little or nothing in the 
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way of street dangers to encounter, until the 
eaestrian gets to Charing-cr^s, unless, indeed, 
e daringly tries in Fleet-street or the Strand 
to cross from the one side to the other. But 
whatever perils he may meet in the west, 
they are as nothing when compared to those 
of the east, and, wliat is more, the police at 
the west keep, vehicles of all sorts in far better 
order than is ever attained in the City. - 

The Times recently informed ns that, every 
ear, two himdred and twenty-three people are 
illed by carts or carriages in our thorough- 
fares. is it not rather monstrous that the 
casualties in the streets should bo so numerous ? 
At this rate, about two people are murdered 
every three days, when attempting to walk peace- 
fully in the metropolis of the world. 

Can nothing be done to prevent this great 
and increasing evil ? 

Then, again, there are the stoppages in the 
City, wliich, although a minor evil, arc very 
provoking and annoying. It was only a few 
days before Christmas, that, being in a llTansom 
caD on my way to the Great Eastern Kailway 
station, I got jammed up in Worship-street, and 
for nearly three-qurirters of an hour did i^)t 
move an inch one way or another. Of course 1 
lost my train. What caused this stoppage? 
One of jiiy old bloodthirsty enemies, a van. 
The driver of this nuisance liad got his vehicle 
wedged up in a narrow street; he would 
not move one way or another until he had 
leisurely unladen an immense load of goods. 
When the drivers of any of the vehicles that 
were blocked up by his leviathmi expostulated 
with him, he blnspiiemcd to a liorrible extent. 
In front of my cab, was an old lady in a Brougham, 
who, as her coachman said, was anxious to catch 
the train for Uarwicli, en route to Rotterdam. 
Would the van-driver budge an inch for that 
carriage? Not if he knew it. He cursed the 
coachman, he cursed the carriage that the 
coachman drove, he cursed the liarse that 
drew the carriage. When he caught sight 
of the old lady, he cursed her. He said he 
would not move until he had finished wliat he 
was about, and he did not move. At last a 
policeman w as brought out of Shoreditch, and 
a|)j)areiitly could do nothing, and certainly 

Many of us have seen how in foreign cities 
the traffic is managed by few mounted gen- 
darmes, who oblige ttic vehicles to go right and 
left, and each kind of vehicle to keep its own 
track. In England, we are so very much afraid 
of interfering with the liberty of the subject, that 
sogger than put coercion upon one ill-^eondi- 
tioned rascal, we permit a hundred good men 
tf) be inconvenienced and endangered. But, as 
we cannot, for financial reasons, enlarge our 
streets, wm must adapt our traffic to existing 
streets, and the traffic must he kept in order by 
a very mudi stronger hand. In almos^ every 
leading direction tlirongliout the City, there ca'a 
be found two streets leading to tlie same des- ! 
tination. In nil such cases carriages and other 
vehicles going west should be made- to take 


one road, and those going east, the other. No * 
doubt some little inconvenience would be ex- 
perienced by those who wanted to stop at a par- 
ticular house in a particular street ; but w'ould 
not that be better than the present universal 
inconvenience, delay, and danger ? 

Then as to the foot-passengers ; surely w ith 
a few more policemen in the principal streets — 
mounted men detailed for this especial duty — 
the carriages, carts, and busses, might be made 
to keep a small interval between each other, 
and plight be obliged to drive slowly at the 
crossings. 

Vans ought on no account whatever to l)c 
allied in the streets between the hours of 
eight in ilie morning and six in the evening. 
They spread terror and desolation wdierever llicy 
go. Tney arc driven by unmannerly louts, who 
take ])leasure in doin^ as much damage as pos- 
sible. Tliey have no varnish or paint which can 
be spoiled, and, being heavier than anjdhing 
they can meet, they are in no danger of being 
overt arned, and so don’t care what they run 
against. They have their liorses so harnessed 
as that the driver — wd^o is no driver Imt a mere 
holder of reins — has little command over them, 
cvxui if lie were able or disposed (wd)ieli he never 
is) to exercise any for the general convenience. 

It may be said that these conveyances are requi- 
site for the carrying to and fro of goods required 
at wwehouses, and that it would be a ease of 
peculiar hardship if the persons employed at those 
establishments were obliged to begin l)usines.s 
very early, or transact business very late. To 
this objection it is enough to oppose Vhc gonorul 
principle, that the eouvenience of the few must 
yield to that of the many. 

After the van, there is perhaps nothing that 
goes upon wheels which requires so much look- 
ing after as the omnibus. It is a curious fact, 
that just as a big fat man seems invariably to get 
into fjVht'fitting clothes, so a London bus is sure 
to find its way into the narrowest streets in the 
City. There is hardly a day on wdiicli two of 
these vehicles fail to meet and stop (?aeh oilier 
in Threadneedle-strect ; a tlioroiighfarc so very 
narrow that no great carriage sliould ever be 
allowed to go up or down it. But t hese two big 
blundering busses find their way thither, stop up 
the whole street against themselves and tlic rest 
of tlie public, and distribute language which is 
in itself a public nuisance. The coinmunity iu 
general, and the driving portion of that com- 
munity in particular, has a lesson to learn, which 
must be taught it by a stricter police in the streets. 
And that lesson is, that every man must give 
way, more or less, to his neighbour : the general 
good being of, far more importance than indi- 
vidual convenience. There is an old parrot ex- 
pression, first coined in Bumbledom, about self- 
government anji noii-int|^rferencc with vested 
rights. Whe^u that is less heard, and the public 
good is more considered, wc may e^yicct that 
our streets will not be, iis they arc now, every- 
where to the eastward of Temple Bar, the w^orst- 
regulat(ul thoroughfares in Europe, without any 
exception; and wc may hope that something 
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less than two hundred and twenty.five lives will 
suffice as a yearly sacrifice upon the altar of 
the demon, Mismanagement. . 


SOMETHING STRONG IN WATER. 

Tt is some comfort, in this unbelieving and 
pitilessly logical nineteenth century, to know 
that there still are to be found a few men wliosc 
simple and childish faith remains as pure, as 
untouched by rationalism, as accessible to su- 
j)ernatural influences, as in those grand old me- 
diaeval days when the Church imposed on men 
every item of her creed on pain of torture here 
and hereafter. 

M. I’Abbe Gaumc is one of these men, and 
lie lias made the fact apjuirent by the publica- 
tion of a treatise on the virtties of holy water. 
At a time when many of our own countrymen, 
and not a few of our clergy, hold and dissemi- 
nate the doctrine that natural effects are not to 
bo traced to natural causes, and that an all- 
wise, all-just, all-merciful, and loving Creator 
deals witli his children, good^ancl bad, alike, by 
means of blind, blundering, indiscriminate, bulf- 
in-a-china-shop “judgments,’* in the shapes of 
cliolera, cattle-plague, &c., he may be thanked 
for giving some notice of a means, having no 
origin whatever in any rational, scientific, or 
natural grounds, to avert those sudden, swee])ing, 
insensate furies of “an offended Deity,” wdiose 
particular motive of offencf^ can be traced to no 
more definit e cause iban the general “ siufulnhss” 
of a world certainly no worse, and in general 
striving and struggling to be better, than it has 
been since its commencement. Eurther, too, to 
such jicrsons who, for the most part, arc assi- 
duous in devil-worsliip, the arch-enemy, w'ho 
only comes a step below God, is duly recog- 
nised and considered and gets hLs full" due, in 
the work of the Abbe Gaumc. 

Ibc ecclesiastic iu fpiestioii begins by a w’^ell- 
mcrited attack on science for neglecting, she 
unquestionably docs, to study and make herself 
fully acquainted with the ‘properties of holy 
water — nay, for actually being and remaining 
unconscious of the extraordinary physical dif- 
ference tliat exists between holy and unconse- 
crated water. 

She persists in seeking far and wide for the 
material causes of disease, whether individual 
or epidemic, and wben slie has, or fiuicies she 
has, detected these, she proceeds, with a ra- 
tionalism appalling to the truly devout, to treat 
the maladies by first removing the causes, then, 
in as far as her lights allow, li^^aling the effects. 

What ought sue to do ? Hear Monsignor 
(for our auiliority is a high Ghurcii dignity) 
Gauine. 

He begins by informing us tl]a^“ water is 
the mother of the world, and the Wood of na- 
ture.** Yow may not qmte comprcifend this, 
but (hen thaf intense desire for comprehqpding 
— “wanting to know, you know%” to speak 
familiarly~is just one of the gravest of the 
many faults Monsignor and liis congeners con- 


demn. Let us therefore accept the statement 
that water is the motlier of the world, and the 
blood of nature. Tueu comers the blessing on 
the element, hitherto regarded as one generally 
useful, beneficent, even essential, but not gifted 
with especial and supernatural powers. But let 
a priest, be he, as a man, saint or sinner, mum- 
ble through a few brief words of consecration, 
behold! the following results are produced : In 
the first place, the “ water is withdrawn from 
the influences of tlie demon.*’ Now we have 
heard of persons in great suffering “ se demc- 
iiant comme le diablc dans un benilier,** and, « 
as a proverb is quite as good an authority as 
some of those cited hj the abbd, we may consider 
this point proved. occurs to us that if every 
ship that put to sea took with it a priest or 
riests to keep coutinually blessing the water 
uring the vossers progress, sliipwreck and loss 
at sea of all kinds might be avoided. SiTOly 
science, studying the question, might ascertain 
to a fraction’ how many priest-power might bo 
needed to consecrate a certain breadth and 
depth of ocean, and whatever might be the ex- 
penses attendant on carrying a staff of ecclesi- 
astics, it mi"ht be balanced against the cost of 
-insurance, tlius rendered wholly a work of su- 
pererogation, to say nothing of tlic doing aw^ay 
with danger to life. 

Let us hear further the effects of holy water. 

Tt drives the demon out of water, as we have 
seen; it also drives him out of tire — his own 
element ! It exp(‘ls him from the air, from the 
human body. “ It prevents plagues and epi- 
demics, destroys noxious insects, and cures tlie 
vine-disease. It remits venial sin ; it remits the 
temporal punisluncnts due to sins.** Here b 
a saving in the matter of purchasing indul- 
gences : “ it preserves health ; it cures fever ; 
it cures dysentery.** Such are a few of its 
general virtues; but the abbe favours us with 
the enumeration of certain individual instances 
of its power, supported by the most irrefragable 
proofs. He tells us of the cure of a fracture, oi' 
a leprosy, of blindness, of a lady in the agonies 
of death, of a case of epilepsy, of - madness, of 
cancer, of a woman in cliildoirth ; and listen, O 
Science ! — when liave you even pretended i o at- 
tempt the crowning miracle? — Monsignor so- 
lemuly assures us. willi proofs, a l*appui, “of 
the resurrection of a corpse by holy ivater ** ! 

And this is the ag(mt#tluit science, as 
well as the world in general, persistently^ ig- 
nores. She scales the heavens, she dives into 
the bovrels of the earth, into the depths of the 
ocean to find the means of improving the con- 
dition, mpral and physical, of mankind, while ^ 
scornfully she “ jiasses by on the other side** of 
that one specific wliicli, thmugb driving out the 
devil, the sole ami only thing needful to secure 
every advantage here, and hereafter — though 
indeed wlien it cures all diseases, saves from all 
peril, and n^suscitates the dead, we do not sec 
why we should trouble ourselves about a here- 
after — regenerates the world at once and for 
ever ! 

And now let us hear the conclusion of the 
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whole matter.*^ Says the Monde, one of the 
chief supports of ultramontanism, winding up 
its notice of the work Monsignor Gaume, 
Have a benitier as elegant and as handsome as 
you can 


THE GENTLEMEN OE THE VESTRI. 

Gentlemen of the vestry are such thorough- 
going downright liberal Christians, that, if you 
slap them on one cheek they immediately turn 
the other to you, and implore you to hit them 
‘ again harder. They like to be despised, shown 
up, and laughed at. Only give them the 
honours of prmt, and you may write them down 
asses through a dozen columns. I was afraid 
that the gentlemen of the vestry of the parish 
of St, Smffens would not Uke what I recently 
said about them ; but, on the contrary, 1 find 
that they glory in it. They are turnmg the 
other cheek and asking for more, waiting for 
it, as I understand, eagerly week after week. 
Well, they shall not be kept waiting any 
longer. I have just returned from a vestry 
meeting, at which matters of the highest 
parochial importance were brought forward for 
discussion— such matters as the trusteeship 
and custody of the parish funds, the disposal of 
a krge amount of parish property, the paving 
of the roads, the cleansing of cowsheds, ana 
the liealth of half a niilhori people. I never in 
my life witnessed such an exhioition of blatant 
ignorance and noisy incompetence. I will 
admit that there were half a dozen men wko 
seemed well informed and fit for their duties ; 
but what are half a dozen among a mob of fifty 
or sixty, who never speak except to expose 
their ignoraJi.ee, and who generally speak all 
at once ? It vras a scene of noisy disorder from 
beginning to end. The chairman^ was con^ 
tinually knocking on llie table with his hammer, 
and saying, Don't blame me if you don’t 
*ear.” And they didn't blame him, for they 
didn’t want to ’(sar. When a member got up 
to call attention to the fact that there were 
three hundred houses in the parish requiring 
the inspection of the sanitary officers, he was 
fairly talked down. The buzz of conversation 
grew lo*ador and louder, liutchcrs and publi- 
cans exchanged jokes and laughed, one gentle- 
man indulged Ip the favourite pantomimic 
performance of cj^a^ing in a pugilistic en- 
counter and receiving a blow in tlie eye, others 
warmed themselves at the fire, or gathered into 

t roups and talked, mill the obvious design of 
rowning the voice of Ihe sjicukcr and getting 
’^‘rid of the subject. Tiio speaker aJSpealed to 
the chair, but the chair, instead of protecting 
him, allowed a gentleman on his left to intro- 
duce another matter. The first speaker was 
obliged to sit down, and we heard nothing more 
of the three hundred houses which required the 
attention of the sanitary officers. c 

Tlie gentlemen of the vestry had no patience 
for matters of executive, but they wxre ready 
enough to listen to polemicial personalities. 


Thus, while thev shut their ears to the impor- 
tant question of sanitary reform, they were all 
alive when a certain section of the vestry was 
accused of interested motives in transferring the 
parish account to a new bank. The resolution 
on this head was received with loud guffaws. 

It may bo necessary to explain this matter. 
Until lately the parisli of St. Sniffe^ deposited 
its money with tne London and Universal ; but 
recently, on the plea of couvenieuce, tlie account 
was transferred to the Loudon and Particular, 
which has a branch in the centre of the parish. 
The transfer was vigorously opposed by a sec- 
tion of the vestry, it was alleged that the pro- 
ceeding had originated at the Jolly Dogs or 
the Pig and Whistle, and that the forty-one 
ve^xyinen who signed the requisition had 
private reasons of tlieir own for doing so. In 
fact, it was pretty broadly insinuated by the 
minority that the majority had received accom- 
modation from tlie London and Particular by 
way of a bribe. If the gentlemen of the vestry 
can entertain such an opinion of each other, 
can they wonder at the suspicion with wliich 
they ar(? regarded by the pubhc P At the meet- 
ing which 1 have just been attending, a gentle- 
man rose and oongratulated the vestry on the 
transfer of their account, whereupon" another 
gentleman arose and shouted across the table, 
“ 1 know you Loudon and Particular." 

“ Hush, hush !" said the chairman, looking 
significantly towards the strangers in the gal- 
lery. 

“Have you been invited to the diimcrV" 
shouted a third. At which there were roars of 
derisive laughter, followed by a gabble of voices 
and an uproar, wdiich the chairman was for 
some time unable to quell. Again and again 
he rapped on the tabic, and at last took slielter 
under the desjiairing protest : 

“Well, don't blame me, ge,ntlemcn, if you 
c>m't ’ear." 

The mention of dinners reminds me that the 
convivial propensities of the gentlemen of our 
vestry have recently met with ft check. Tlu y 
had been in the haliit of dining together rather 
frequently at the expense of the ratepayers, 
when suddenly tlie Poor Law Board refused to 
sanction th^ chai'ges for their feasts. The re- 
sult is, that they dine l(*,ss frequently and loss 
sumptuously, at their own expense ! Before 
the meddling, shabby, parsimonious Board in- 
terfered, they had some glorious fi^eds, generally 
at Richmond or Greenwich. I have no record 
of the proceedings of any of the banquets given 
to themselves, at the expense of the ratepayers, 
by the vestrymesci of St. Sniffinis ; but a trust- 
worthy eye and car witness fui-nishes me with 
the following report, of a fec(k.lately enjoyed by 
the vestrymen of the neighbouring parish of 
St. Pigging; 

“ The gei^tlemeu of the vestry of the parish 
of St. Pidgins dined together on Thursday last 
at thp Jolly Butchers. Previous t6 the banquet, 
they played at skittles and leapfrog. Airaid 
that their appetites would not be fully cqmd to 
the occasion, some of them drank so many 
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glasses of gia aud bittors that they were quite 
drunk before the diaiier began. They were 
very playful over the diimer-table, and when a 

B '^emau of the vestiT was politely asked to 
a potato, he literally did hand it — that is 
to say, iie took it from tlie dish with his hand, 
cried* "play/ aud bowled it at tlie honourable 
gentleman who had made the request. The 
potato took the gentleman’s wicket between 
the eyes. The gentlemen of the vestry of the 
parish of St Piggins followed at this feast a 
well known practice of the gourmets of ancient 
Rome, whereby, they were enabled, after two 
hours of eating, to hegiti all over again. The 
Homans, I believe, retired for the middle part 
of the process ; but the gentlemen of the vestry, 
with true modern comprehensiveness, performed 
the whole ofieration without moving from the- 
tabic, except occasionally to ^lip under it. On 
returning to town in tlie evtaiing, the gentle- 
men of the vestry of the parish of St. Piggbis 
occupied several railway carriages of the second 
aud third class, this being at their own expense, 
and conducted themselves most joyously. 
VVliile some grovelled on the floor among the 
sawdust, aud were trodden ^lnder foot, others , 
smoked, and laughed, aud chaffed, and tlirew 
sticks at each other through the lamp-holes in 
the ends of the carriages, and sung hi chorus, 

" Slap bang, here we are again, jolly dogs are 
we.’ They w^ere such very jolly dogs that per- 
sons Avho objected to extreme jollity vrcrc 
afraid to come into tbe carriages, aud there was 
so much slapphig and banging tliat I, one of 
the parocliial subjocls of the jolly dogs, very 
narrowly escaped Dciug struck in the face with 
a stick, which came flying into the caiTiage 
through the lamp-hole. 1 know all this of mv 
own knowledge, because I happened to b*e 
dining that day at the Jolly Butchers, and to be 
a passenger in the same train with the gentle- 
men of the vestry of the paadsh of Si. Biggina, 
who had dined together in the next room to 
mine.” 

This is the report from St. Piggins, ,ifs an 
iuhiibitant and a ratejiayer of Stt SiiifTeus, 1 
am proud to say that the geatlciivni of our 
vestry would scorn to be guilty of such excesses. 
Ijike noble self-deuyiiig parish pakiots, they 
are content with ’^dl a ])iiit and a screw at the 
S])otted Dog, at thoir own expense. 

.P>ut let us return to the Vestry ’All, 
where, owing to the enthusiasm of our local 
representatives, the cluiirnmu is still protesting 
tliat it is uoj^ his fault if the geutlemen don’t 
’ear. 

1 observe that, wliilc mattery of a scandalous 
nature excite interest and provoke lengthened 
acrimonious discussion, the practical*attairs of 
the parish arc aln^st m variably referred 
back to the solicitors, or to soum working 
committee, upon which aU the i^sponsibility 
IS cast. Oil no question do the vf^strymeu 
seem to be •able to come to an intelligent 
conclusion. If laud is to be bought or 
sold, there will be the widest diilercnce of 
opinion as to the value of it ; if works are to 


be executed, there will immediately arise a I 
wrangle as to the proper time for beginning it ; if 
some expenditure be^ proposed, it will be sanc- 
tioned in total ignorance of conditions w^hicli 
render the expenditure quite unnecessary and 
gratuitous. As an example of the first, may be 
mentioned a resolution to sell the Workhouse 
to a railiray company. The resolution w^as no 
sooner passed than the vestry found that 
it had made two mistakes ; first in j^eeing to | 
sell the Workhouse at all, and secondly in | 
asking a sum much below its value. As an 
example of the last, I may adduce* a discussion 
which has just taken place with regard to the 
cleansing of cowhouses. It was proposed to 
pay one pound a ton for removing the re.^use ; j 

and this would have been carried, nad not one | 

member of the vestry been awiire of the fact ! 

that the cowkeepers were bound by the terms 1 

of their licenses to remove the refuse at tbeir I 

own expense. On ibis occasion 4he ratepayers | 

were saved from a heavy cliarge by one in fifty. I 

How often does it haf>pen that tiiis one well- j 

informed person is not present, or that there is j 

not even one among them all who know's any- 
thing about the matter in hand ? The perora- 
tion of an honourable member on the iruinure 
question deserves to be recorded. These w ere 
his remarkable wwds : ‘"Take away the cow- 
dung, and the ’orse-duag will take care of 
itself /’ which is putting the two articles in the 
proverbial relation of pence and shillings. I j 
may add, that when the gjpniloman gave utte r- I 
ance to the above sentimehi , he ]>arted liis coat- j 
tails and sat down with tbe air of having said j 
something exceedingly clever. 1 

I The gentlemen of t he vestry are constantly j 
I at feud with their medical officer. A. iV w 1 
I weeks ago the doctor presented a report , In j 
which he strongly recommended precautions | 
to be taken a<zaiust cholera aud typhus. As j 
cholera as well as typhus has already made j 

its appearance in tile parish, his warning I 

was neither unnecessary nor premature, lie | 
said : I 

“There are many reasons to fear that we ! 
may be visited with cholera during the coming j 
year. The measures I am about to recommoud 
would be of great service to the public he:ilth 
iu any case; they would prepare us*to resist 
cholera, should it make its appearance; they 
would be useful in checking ^])uus, which now 
prevails, aud in promotfng Inc public health, 
even in the absence of epidemic sickness,” 

The doctor goes on to stale that our parish is I 
one of the most populous in the rnetro})olis, and 
that it should, therefore, have the character of 
being tb(? most prudent ^d energetic iu • 
cai’iug for the health of its population — a 
character which it has not yet acquired. He 
proceeds to show how cholera is invited, and 
how, according to all medical experience, it ! 
can best be guarded against. His advice is 
so s(^sible aud reiisonable, aud so Icmperaitdy i 
urged, that I will quote another passage from his I . 
report, with the double purpose of mforming | | 
thej)ublic on sanitary matters, aud of showing j : 
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tlie spirit of obstinate resistance in which all 
usefal measures are met bj the gentlemen of the 
vestry. 

“ We can predict in what kind of locali- 
ties cholera wifl be the most virulent, if it 
docs come/’ (Since this report was written 
cholera has come. A fatal case occurred a 
few days ago, within a quarter of a mile of the 
Vestry HSI.) Its presence will depend on 
atmospheric and other causes, over many of 
which you have no control; the extent to which 
we, as * a parish, shall suffer from it will depend 
r in a great measure upon circumstances over 
many of which you have control. It has been 
fouiul that cholera, when introduced into a 
community, chiefly attacks persons who are 
breathing impure air, who arc drinking impure 
water, or who are committing excesses in diet 
or drink, or else those who are much depressed 
by fatigue or fever. Very much may be 
j done to renaer the air purer in dwellings, 

1 especially of the poor, by improved drain- 
j age, by attention to ventilation, cleanliness, 
i and the removal of all refuse.’’ The doctor 
j then mentions various places in Kentish 
Town and Highgatc that are without sewerage, 

' and recommends that all such places should 
! be at once provided with sowers ; that all 
' houses be made to communicate with sewers 
by properly constructed drains, that all open 
sewers bo completed and covered, that badly 
* acting sewers be repaired, and that all 
i the sewers, be kept carefully cleansed and 
j flushed. 

i Now mark how this report and other sensible 
! reoommendations were received by the gentlc|ncn 
! of the vestry. The very mild paragranh rcla- 
! ting to the character of the parish was 
! designatod as piece of impertinence,” and 
I the medical officcT was denounced as a 
! quack.” 

j The gentlemen of the vestry have also a 
’ great antipathy to the coroner, because that 
j functionary occasionally takes an opportunity to 
I lecture them upon their duties. Several inquests 
I have lately been licld upon persons who have 
mel tlu'ir death in consequence of tlje bad state 
of tlie roads. A cab -wheel jerked against 
a rut , aprj the driver was pitched into the canal 
and drowned. It was not known what had be- 
come of the poor man for two days, when his 
body was found fr-jatiivg in the canal. Another 
man was thrown out of his ca,rt, and so severely 
injured that he died. The evidence before the 
coroner went to show that the road w'&s very 
unevenly paved. A juror said that he had seen 
.fourteen horses fall in a day on this road, in 
consequence of the iiTegularity of tlio stones. 
‘^Tliis is a parish where we pay good rates,” 
said the juryman, “and yet they will not do 
what is wanted.” “No,” said another juryman, 
“ tlie vestry is all talk, and will not do any- 
thing.” 

Verily, the gentlemen of the vestry arc all 
talk and nothing else. And such talk ! In 
doing nothing they mnrder the Queen’s sub- 
jects ; in talking, they murder the Queen’s Kug- 


lish. All society is in the jury-box with a ver- 
dict of guilty against them. May they be i 
speedily executed, and made an end of! 


PKOPHETIC FITS— AND MISFITS. 

It has been boldly asserted in a recent work, 
made up of highly entertaining and more or 
less anilicntic anecdotes, that the mind of one 
of the foremost men of the age, impressed as it 
is with a tinge of fatalism, has suffered con- 
siderable disturbance from a prophecy of Doctor 
Michael Nostradamus. 

Granted the existence of this prophecy, flie 
fact may be as stated; for though the influence 
of the vaticinations of Mrs. Sliiptoii, Ilobert 
Nixon, and other practitioners of the Immliler 
class, is not distinctly traceable in the political 
history of theii' time, Michael was, from his 
youth] a man of mark,* and could at all times 
command a hearing. It is by no means im- ^ 
possible that sucli a presage, if delivered, i 
should have attracted imperial notice. 

This is its alleged substance : 

“ At tlie period when the younger l)rmieli of 
the primeval royal family of France si in II be i 
bowed down, ii will liappen that a man belong- ! 
ing to a house which once for a short time gave | 
a decisive turn to th||fate of France will atiain i 
the rule — for fifteen *ars will hold in his hands j 
the highest power—feut will then be murd(‘reil, 1 

not fiir from Paris, and a member of his famiiy { 

march to the supreme power over liis corjiso j 
and that of his son.” j 

There is something so clear, positive, and ! 
altogether nn-Nostradarnic in this, that | 

writer, entertaining grave — or, lot liim say, | 

{ ’oyfiil — doubts as to its authenticity, and J 
laving the prophetic tome at hand, devoted | 
the half of a winter’s evening to its ]nM’usa]. 

The search through twelve “ceiiturii^s,” each 
containing a hundred quatrains, for an especial 
prophecy, is rendered more difficult by the 
artful obscurity witli wliich friend Michael-- i 
more than any of his brotlier seers — was ac- | 
customed to invest his foreshadowings of ful ure j 

events. So well were the.*se warnings (as a j 

general ruh;) adapted to ditforent eventualiiics, | 
that the sarcastic M. Naud6 compared tin.m i 
to the shoe of Theramcnes, which, unlike 
Cinderella’s, fitted every foot. Another sofijilic, 

M. Delandine, was heard to declare, that, 
whereas the common folks regarded Doctor 
Michael Nostradamus as knowing»as much of 
the future as of the past, ho, M. D., would go 
the length of admitting that he feas just as well 
acquaintofl with the one as with the other ! 

However that may be, no such alarming 
prophecy as that above quoted is to be found 
among thr twelve hundred translated by ihe 
ingemoiqs Doctor Garcncieres from the obscuiix^ 
French into still obscurer English ; nor do.wc 
belic'^^e that it lurks anywhere bcneatli those 
darker sayings of which that learned genlle- 
man truly remarks, that there are many “ jicry 
hard to to undcrstoold, and others impossible at 
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all. nould not be rendered into English 
verse. That’s the reason 1 have ti’anslated it, 
word for MH^rd, to make it as plain as I might — 
its also,” adds the worthy doctor, with com- 
ineiidahlc forethought, ""because the reader, 
it* cMirious of it, may benefit himself in the 
kiiowloilgo of the French tongue.” 

After which, should the student commence, 
jii a Paris conversazione, with the following, it 
woiiltl no doubt create considerable sensation : 

Entre plusicurs aux Isles deportez, 

L’uii estre nay a dens en la gorge, 

which (the translator adds) Is so plain that 
it needetli no explication.” Nay, doctor, but 
it doth. 

]u spite of an occasional ill-natured remark 
such as has been adduced, Micha(d Nostra- j 
damns seems to have enjoyed the rare good| 
i’ortuiie, as a seer, to be very much believed in — j 
to liiivo escaped those lliictuatioiis of popularity 
which attend u})OU the prophet who has fore- 
seen too much, and to have died before the 
gi (‘al bulk ol‘ his prognostications were submitted 
to the ii’st of time. 

Horn at St. Tiemy, Provence, on the fourteenth 
of December, iiftcen liundrcd^and three, he was 
educated at Avignon, and, at the age of twenty- 
two, commenced medical practice at Narbonne. 
From thence, at twenty-six, he repaired to 
Montpelier — then, and st*i^ the best .school of 
medicine in Europe — whoU he took his degrees 
V. lib liigh cr(‘-dit, and thence jirocecded to Agen, 
'wlu'ie the two noteworthy events of his life 
wciv, tliat he married "" an lionourablc gentle- 
woman,” and became ilie intimate friend of 
Julius Cmsar Scaliger. Death deprived him of 
I In- former, and a q^uarrel of tlic latter ; where- 
upon he went to Aix, just in time to meet the 
plague, which, "" as you may read in my Lord 
of Launay’s book” (published about three 
centuries since), raged there with great violence 
for linage years, during all wdiicli time o\w’ 
]»l)y.sician was entertaiued there at the city’s 
el: urges. 

From hence he proceeded to Salon dc Crhux, 
a lew leagues from ALx, and there •married, in 
second nuptials, Anne Ponce (lenelle, by whom 
he had three sons and one daughter. 

Our doctor having found by expe^fcnce that, 
tlu! perfect kiiowdcdge of physio dcjiendethfrom 
that, of astrology — a maxim too often forgotten 
by tlie facility of our own day — he addicted him- 
self to it, and, as tins science wauteth no allure- 
incut, jirogrcsscd mightily, insomuch that, 
making soinq^ almanacLs for recreation’s sake, 
h(5 dill so admirably hit the coujiuiciure of 
events, that he was sought for |jjxr and near. 

Upon almanacks — those steppiiig-stoues be- 
tween pliysie and the stars — Francis Moore and 
Michael Nostradamus, j)hysicians, bolb climbed 
to Avealth and fame. Butlierc occurred the sole 
react ion in the tide of the latter’s s*?.cccss. He 
had been, too correct. A cloud of false •prophi^ts 
appeared, speaking, it is lamentable to add, 
under no Jiighcr inspiration tbau that of prihters 
and booksellers, who ""did print and vend 


abundance of false almanacks under his name, 
for lucre sake.” 

Ileuce it came that that very ill-conditioned 
nobleman, my Lord Ptvilloii, wrote against liim, 
and that the poet JodeUe, angry, no doubt, that 
almanacks sold better tlian satire, penned a 
bitter disiichon, which was so pleasing to the 
wits of those times, that it may be hardly accept- 
able to our own. 

Our sage quickly worked through this passing 
cloud, ana could afford to bite the thumb of 
scorn at such persons as my Lord Pavilion and 
Jodelle. He was greatly esteemed by the 
grandees, and much favoured by that estimable 
lady, Catlierine do’ Medici, who had a natural 
inclination to knowfuture things, and made but 
an indillcreiit use of the information she ob- 
tfiined. 

Henry the Second of France sent for him to 
Paris, and held private conference with him on 
things of great concornrueiit. While there, he 
was taken witli the gout for ton or twelve 
days ; after which, the king sent him one hun- 
cbccl crowns in gold, in a velvet purse, and the 
queen as much, desiring Inm to go to Blois, 
and visit the princes, their three children, with 
a view to ascertain tlieir future. It is more 
tliaii probable tliat, considering the tragical end 
of all three (Francis the Second, Charles the 
Ninth, and Henry the Tliird), the wortliy doctor 
on thi»"occasion wore his mantle of prophecy, 
with a difference. 

After this ho retumed to Salon, and there 
completed his unfinished centuries. These ho 
dedicated to the king, discovering to him in Ids 
“luminary epistle” the events that were to 
happen from the birtli of Louis the Fourteenth 
until the coming of Antichrist. 

The sage’s life was now drawing to a conclu- 
sion ; but, before recording the final sceni’, it 
may not be amiss, writes M. Gareuciercs, to give 
some recreation to the reader by relating a 
merry jiasisage that happened to Nostradamus 
in Lorrain, wliilc staying with the Lord of 
Florin ville, and liaving in cure the said lord 
his mother. 

""There were two little pigs — one white, 
t’other black ; whereupon inv lord inquired, 
ill iest, " What shall become oi* these two pigs r’ 
Who answered, presently, " We shall eat the 
black, and a wolf shall eat the white.’ 

The Lord of Florinville, thereu}>on, did 
secretly command the cook to dr(‘ss the wliite, 
who did so, and spitted* it i^^ady for rosting, 
when it should be time. In t he mean time, 
iiaving business without the kitciicn, a young 
tame wolf came in, and ate up the white pig. 
The cook, then, fearing lest his master should 
be angry, (irest the black pig, and offered it at - 
supper.' Then the lord, thiuking he liad the 
Adetory, said to Nostradamus, "Well, sir, we 
are eating iioav the Avhit.e pig, and no Avolf shall 
touch it.’ ‘ 1 do not bcIicAT, it,’ saith Nostra- 
damus. " It is the black one that is upon the 
tabic.’,, Presently, the cook AA-^as sent tor, Avho 
confessed the accident, the relation of Avhich 
W'OS as pleasing to them as miy meat.” There 
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: I is something almost toncliiiig in the excessive 
;l delight with which very moderate jests were 
:•! hailed by former generatWs ! 

His old enemy, gout, turning to dromy, 
proved fatal to our physician on the second of 
I July, fifteen hundiw and sixty-six, in his cli- 
■ mactcrieal” year of vsixty-three. Some stress 
I was laid on the facd- of his having foretold liis 
I own decease, by wTitiiig upon an (‘]>hemerides 
j of that date, pro])e mors est"" (here- 

; abouts is death) ; but as this w^as written at 
the end of June, and realised on the second of 
July, it was probably more the uiigiiiy of a 
•* physician than fin astrologer. 

His qtiaint epitaph in the Fi*aneiscan church 
at Salon may bti rendered thus : 

.Here lie the bones of the most famous Nos- 
iradamus, one who among men hath deserved, 
i in I he opinion of all, to set down in writing, with 
a quill almost divine, the future evenly of the 
uaii verse, caujed by the celestial influences. 0 
posterity, do not grudge at his rest. 

“ Anna Pontia Geiiella wish(‘s to her most 
loving husband the true happiness.^’ 

There followed a fierce contest concerning 
his character and predictions. Ilis enemies 
boldly accused lum of necromancy and habitufil 
intercourse wdtli the powers of darkness — ridi- 
culing the idea that he could liave derived his 
prescienoo from judicial astrology, iiuusmuch 
as that sciences is acknowledged not to descend 
to minute circumstances,* such as proper names, 
the nature of hurts, &c., in which our author 
largely deals, lliey pointed to the absence of 
any unusual sanctity of life or mtoincrs, as 
satisfactory proof tliat Nost,radamus was not in- 
debted for his* singular knowledge to the ex- 
})ress favour of God. And, liiially, the Lord 
Korimoiid de Kairnond — a very considerable 
author,’* of whose works we have been unable 
to procure a copy — in a few emphatic sentences, 
liand<;d over the deceased physician to the very 
devil himself. 

Oil the other hand, the sage liimself, in his 
curious “luminary” epistle, addressed to his 
sou Ga‘,sar, expressly condemns the art magic — 
w\aruing him against uniting its study in any 
manner with that of astrology — and relating 
how ho himself, having some misgiving as to 
the root, of the iiisjiiration under which he had 
penned a certain treatise, did burn abundance 
of wi’itings and adds, “ Also, my son, I en- 
treat thee not io'^bestv^w thy understanchng on 
such fopperies, which dry up the body and 
damn the soul. Chiefly abhor the vanity of the 
(‘xccrable magic, forbidfden by the sacreil Scrip- 
tures and by the canons of the Church ; in the 
Y first of which is excepted judicial astrology, by 
which and by the means of Divine inspiration, 
witili continual supputations, we have put in 
writing our prophecies.” 

Upon these “ supputations” (calculations) a 
gooef deal must necessarily turn ; but as they 
rire purely human, and tvitbin the range of any 
student, there needs a divine light up<)h the 
judgment, in order to deduce from them proper 
inferences. 


Such a light, there is reason to believe, 
Michael Nostradamus, bending in solitude over 
these attractive stupes, imagined had been 
vouchsafed to him — not for any merit or fitness 
in himself, earnestly deprecating the sacred 
luimc of prophet, and confessing himself tiie 
greatest sinner in the w^orld, subject* to all ; 
human afflictions, weak, fallible, and cjisily dc- i 
ceived, but as the result of the honesty ’with ;i 
wdiich l\c had rdecled fantastical imaguiations, ij 
seeking, in wdsaom’s w^aters, the incorniptiblc 1 
metal alone. j 

That a long course of solitary study of this | 
nature, involving an abstraction from worldly j 
things, may })redisp()sc certain natures to re- j 
f*(ive impressions as supernatural which arc j 
due to the aforesaid supputations aloiu', may be i 
easily conceived. Wlien, tlierefore, any remark- j 
able event justified his prediction (w4iich, past ! 
all question, was frequently the case), Micliael [ 
must havc‘ been more tluin the Aveak being he 
professed liimself, not to bo disposed tt) perc(’iv(‘ 
in it an indication of tln^ Divine foreknow'ledge, 
sometimes (lis[)ensed, as in tlui inslanccs of 
Baliuim, Caiaphas, &c., through the most un- 
likely and unworthy mstruments. 

The propliecies t»f Nostradamus, commencing 
in. March, ilftec'n hundred and iifty-fivc, extend 
to tlic year of grace tlzrcc thousand seA-en hiui- 
dred aiid uiiioly-sevcn, embracing a period of 
considerably more IN? tA\'o tlionsfuul years. { 

As the da1i‘.s aa'o rarely to be fixed, by | 

inference, here is room for the “ shoe of TrK’rn,- ! 
mcnes” to 1)(; tried on many a foot until the | 
right be found. Let us essay a qiiat.rain or i 
two. , 

A high Avind shall forcruu considerable, but in- j 
distinct, disturbances : j 

When the Utter shall be OA’^erthrown by a gust of I 

wind, I 

And faces shall be covered with cloaks, 

The commonwealth shall be troubled with a new 
kind of men. 

Then white ami red shall judge amiss. 

An l^asy sfdution of the ncAv kind of men” was 
found in Luther and Calvin, then commencing 
tlic Keformaiion. Tor “white and I’cd” read 
braiice and Spain. 

Here is an unlucky business. Let us hope, 
if it have not already occurred (and history is 
silent on the matter), that the electric tele- 
graph may defeat it altogether : 

One coming too late, execution shall be done. 

The Avind being contrary, and letter.^ miscarry, 

The conspirators, fourteen of a sect (set). 

By the red-haired man the undertaking shall be 
made. 

It is, id all evenis, satisfactory to have heard 
it affirmed, on autliority, tliat the present practi- 
tioner at the Old Bailey has ^rry hair and a 
white beaM, 

Let look to her possessions in Italy : 

Within a while a false frail brute shall go 
From* low to high — being quickly raised ; 

For he that shall have the government of Verona 
Shall be unfaithful aqd slippery. 
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• “ False frail brute is not a polite plirase, 

or — ill reference to her ancient tmsteadiness — 
we would forthwith hand over this prophecy to 
I Venice. 

i Should a mennaid be cast ashore near Forts- 
I month, it will behove ns to complete our sea* 

I doiences: 

' When the fish, both terrestrial and aqxiatic, 

I ]iy a strong wave shall he cast upon the sand, 

AVith her strange, fearful, sweet, horrid form, 

Soon the enemies will come near to the wnlls by the 
sea. 

! But, now we come to a very remarkable fit 
I indeed, and one that miglit well, as his biogra- 
i })lier asserts, have put our author in credit, as 
i wedl for its unusual cleaniess as for tlie true 
I event of it. It will be better to quote the 
(U'iginal French ; 

l)e lion jpiine le vieux surmontera 
En champs bellique par singulier duelle, 

Dans cage d’or ; I’oeil il lui crevera 
Deux i)layes uno fois mourir mort cruelle. 

The yoimg lion iphall overcome the old one 
In martial field by a single duel, 

In a gulden cage he shall put otit hi.s eye, 

Two wounds from one ; then he shall die a cruel 
death. • 

Four years subsequent to the promulgation of 
this prophecy— namely, oi|||^lielast day of June, 
lillecn liundrcd and fifty-nine — llenry the 
Se-coiui of France received his rnort:al hurt at 
the tounianieut given in lionour of his daugldcr’s 
marriage with Fliilip of Spain. The king’s 
party had won. the honours of the day, and the 
Sports W'erc drawing to a close, M'lieii the mar- 
tial pritiee detcianined to breiik one lancet more, 
and, unable! to find a woi'tliv antagonist, sent for 
a noble 'young captain of his Scejttish Guard — I 
Oal)riel *de Lorges, Count de Moutgomeri — and | 
ordered liim to tilt against, him. The voiiiig! 
eouni refused, but— the king "reaving migry — j 
lie was constrained to obey. In ibc stiock that 
ensued, Dc Ijorges’s lance caught the low'er^mrt 
of the king’s gilded helmet, ‘‘ cage, d'or,” and, 
tlm }KHnt breaking away, the sjdmtereMl stum}) 
st ruck Henry’s bowed head above the.* right eye. 
Glancing thence, it entered deep dt‘lo.fc the eye, 
infliiding a second wound, which in ten days 
proved mortiil. Thus was realised the singular 
expression, iw n wounds from om^” 

It has been a3iniied that Henry’s death iii 
a duel” was also foretold, thougli without 
circumstance, by Luke Gauric, the astrologer 
of Gifuni. According, liowever, to better autho- 
rity, that excellent non-secr ])redictcd for the 
king a very long life, whereas died at forty. 

Gauric tried another tack with tie tjTant 
Benlivoglio, of Bologaa, to whom he promised 
dethronement and exile. The atlronted prince 
ordered him to be Imngby one arm flPbm a lofty 
beam, and let fall — a process he endurgd severtu 
times without, complaint, and, it was said, with- 
out injury. , 

Tlie poet Boecalini, however, represents him, 
m his Haguugli di Famawsso, as demanding 


jiisiicc of Apollo for such maltreatment. The li 
deity calmly responds that, if his art enabled j ’ 
him to foresee Beuti^glio’s misliaps, he might 1 1 
have foretold his own. Furthcnnorc, that it w^as : j 
“unc grande sottisc”— a great absurdity— -to ! 

predict to sovereign circumstances less | 
gratifying than tliose. which usually form the | 
stmile of court prophecy. 1 

We have had a fit of Nostradamus. Anon, a i 
misfit. j 

Gassmidi relates that, in sixteen hundred and ! 
thirty-eight, Snffren, judge of Sidon, jilaijed i 
before him the horoscope of his father, Antoine 
SnlTren, in the handwriting of Nostradamus • 
himself. Upon a careful comparisoji of the 

n hecy with the event, Gassendi found them 
solute and nndeviating contradiction. 

The prophet foretold that Suffren W'ould wear 
a long curling beard : he was ahvays clo.se 
siiaven. That liis teeth wonld be black and ir- 
regular : they w^crc white, sound, and even, j 
That, ill old age, he would be bent double: I 
he wTut, straight, to his grave. That, at ! 
nineteen, he would inherit an unexpected for- 
tune : he had none but what his father be- 
queathed him. That he would devote himself 
to occult pliilosophy, geometry, arithmetic, and 
eloquence : lie studied notiiing but juris- 
prudence, and knew but little of that. As a 
mial confutation of the prophet’s flattering 
vhnvs, this very aggravating ‘^nati\ e” died just 
iwxnly-one years sooner than had been predicted 
for him ! 

Tile private ami domestic character of many 
of Nostradamus's propliecies forbids any close 
verification. Someiliiug like tliis 1ms been seen 
ill our own time : ^ 

The brother of the sister, xvith a faineci dissimula- 
tion, 

Shall mix dew with mineral, 

In a cake given to a slow old woman. 

She dieth tasting of. The deed shall be simple and 
country--! ike. 

Tills, for all its idyllic ring, seems to have 
been a case of clumsy poisoning, the })oor old 
lady being stigmatised as “ s!()w%” for not suc- 
cumbing to the drug with all the expedition 
that had been expected of her. Hence, lh(’ 
mmeral” having failed, the result W'as accele- 
rated by a ]>oisoned cake. 

Obscurity is the soul of this dc^eriplioii of 
prophecy ; and here, to eoncliide, is a triad of 
“ teasers 

i A dukedom shall be committed against Oindc, 
j Of Saulne and St. Aubin and lUlamvre, 

To pave with marble and of tuw'ers %vell-pkht 
Not Bleteran to resist, and masterpiece, 

If that be of doubtful purport, what of this ? 

The natural to so high, high not low, 

Late return shall make the sad contented ; 

The Redoing shall not be without strife 
In employ^ing and loosing all his time. 

Of ^luch a commentator disposes, with the 
supplementary prediction that no leanicd clerk 
shall ever penetrate its meaning. 
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finally : 

lidigion of the name of seas diall come, 

Against the sett Adaluncatif; 

Obstinate sett deplorate Shall be afraid 

Of the two wounded by Aleph and Aleidi. 

‘T confess,” says even M. Gareneicres, who 
has dared so nmc£, my ignorance in the in- 
telligence of this stanza.^’ 

So do we. 

or more of his cliildren were absent, it was his • 
wont to guard against any diminution of the 
favourite number, by keeping his visiting con- 
tingent well up to tlio mark. 

Hence, it would occasionally come to pass 
that the last-named element overflowed, and, 
washing Charley Blackacre (the youngest) out 
of his accustomed chamber, compelled him to 
take refuge in a room on the ground floor, open- 
ing, in fact, upon the hall, which, paitaking of 
the mingled character of the house at large, 
was tw^o-fifths library, one gun-room, one 
chamber, and the remainder what you jdetise. 
The chamber portion'^coiisisted of a cam})-bed 
and washing-stand, and, w'ith these, Charley had 
passed many a contented night, often, inspired 
perhaps by the sporting implements around 
liim, rising with the dawui, and bringing home 
a creolful of dancing, criinson-spockleJ trout 
for the matin iiieai. 

It was more than suspected ihat another 
motive — nothing less thmi filial affect ion— in- 
cited Charley to these expeditions. Ho doted 
upon his father, firmly believing liim to be the 
wisest sage, the truest patriot, the most saga- 
cious statesman, the most bi'illiant wit, that ever 
preferred the privacy of domestic life to tin; 
honour and renown that must otherwise have 
beren thrust upon him. It was a sw'cet, honest 
faith, and a pleasing. Sad is it to dissent from 
anything that has a root so commendable. 
Truth, however, must be told, and the bare fact IkS, 
mat, unless an addiction to jokes of the minuter 
kind be an evidence of superior mental end<nv- 
ineiitvS, good kind Mr. Blackacre was not above, 
if indeed he wms equal to, the ordinary run of 
men. 

! Charles never missed, nor failed to ajiplaud, 
his father’s jokes. He would as soon have 
omitted to greet his sovereign at the third en- 
counter, because he had taken off his hat t-o her 
twice before. The now jests he hailed with 
bursts of glee, the old he relished with a calm 
enjoyment, as one might sip and toy w ith wine 
of an apjvrovcd and mellow vintage. And it wms 
for one of these latter, besides for trout, that 
Charley went a-fisliing. 

He Knew that when Biims the butler osten- 
tatiously ]>laccd t hose fish on the table, with a 
glance that;*^ sufficiently indicated whose skill had 
provided them, his lather w'ould infallibly rc- 
maik : 

Ha, ina’amselle ! more of yoiu* kiiisinen r” 
and therewith select the most delicate for Made- 
moiselle Trautchcu Pfalz, the little German 
governess. 1 

(Linguists will forgive the exjjanatiou that | 
Irautchen,” liHle trout, is a . coiTujitiou of 
Trudehein short, with diminutive added, for 
Gertrude.) 

“Ha, ha, ha! Good, sii*, good!” shouted 
the faithfuJi Charley, with the keen enjoyment 
of a sportsman who has bagged his stalk.” 

Little ’^Trout was such a very minnow that 
slie might have held the post of" governess to 
Hop b* my Thumb. She had smaB seb features, 
and a cloud of dusky hair, which it was her will 
to coniine within a lurid crimson fillet, forming 

LITTLE TllOUT. 

r TniiSTWoon-DAKENTH was not originally an 

imposing structure, and how or when it aequired 
tJie honour of a double name was never satis- 
factorily ascertained, Tjbe title, never! liel ess, 
subsisted, and so did the family and descendants 
of the first proprietor, until nine generations of 
Blackacres, expending in succession the sui-pliis 
of their improving means in enlarging the 
mansion, that building attained at last its pre- 
sent dimensions and somewhat- com])Osite ap- 
pearance, hearing, as it docs, the aspect of a 
pinched palace, to which liavcbeeii successively 
added a poor-house, a riding-school, and a 
private liuiatic asylum. 

To give but a faint idea of tiie ins and outs, 
ups and downs, turns and bends, of this re- 
jviarkable residence, would occujvy a suminer^s 
(L’ly. If the iuhabitaiits themselves were som(5- 
fiincs at htult in working their w^ay from one 
end to the other, strangers had indeed to take 
lieod to their sieps. The general difficulties 
of the phice were incieusctl by the fact of no 
two apartments being j)reciscly on the same 
level with each other, or with their relative 
approaches — a%ant of liannony that had occa- 
sioned more than one mishap through persons 
tailing to remember that they had to ascend 
two steps into a bedroom, or jump down twice 
t hat number to dinner. 

Every prudent guest— ami guests were nume- 
rous unaer the roof of the hospitable Black- 
acres — provided himself at once with a careful 
plan of the house, in which \vas marked oil* 
every snare ivnd pithJ, with csj)ecia] wiirnings 
against seductive entries, wliieh, promising 
boudoir or billiard-room, lauded you in the 
butler’s pantry, or even the coal-ecliar. 

With'^the external domain of TrostwT)od- 
Darcntli we have little or iioilnng to do. The 
}’omance of our ^ory— and a singular one it is 
— will be confined will^iiu the walls, it may, 
however, be incidentally mentioned that the 
estate included a finely wooded park, and more 
than one prosperous farm, whose extent ajid 
revenue were equal to those of many a ])roperty 
tliai exalts its owners to the rank dV “ county 
people.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Blackacre, four daughters, 
and three sous, a governess, and, upon an 
average, fourteen guests, formed the partj that 
usually assembled at Trestwood-Darenth, and 
y)rctty well filled tliat commodious but intricate 
rumision. The master of the house stro-ngly 
objected to sitting dow'n less than twenty to 
dinner, and, as it frequentlj chanced that one 
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. the frontier line between brow and hair, and 
imparting a Medea-liko expression. to tike little 
stern sweet face below. In this fillet was 
supposed to reside the power she undoubtedly 
possessed, of awe-strikmg her pu^ls with a 
single silent turn of the head! Before this 
inovcment, passion froze, contumacy ceased, 
arguTrient became dumb. Mademoiselle was 
never known to colour. When vexed, she bit 
lier lip. When pleased, her blue eyes widened 
and brightened, as when one turns np a reading- 
lamp. When angiy, her pale cheek and forc- 
licad grew white as ^abaster, throwing out the 
c*]*iirison fillet in such relief, that it seemed as if 
nil the angry blood in her veins had concentrated 
in that glowing circlet as in a citadel. 

As for the look, heretofore described, ihe 
master of the house himself had been known to 
turn pale and shrink before it, the half-born jest 
('-xpiring on lus tongue. Chjfrley alone defied 
it, but he was a youth who knew not the scusa- 
1 ion called fear, and hence perhaps it wjis, that, 
on crowded occasions, he was, by general con- 
stmt, voted into the occupation of the apartment 
already mentioned, which was, in a moderate, nn- 
o])trusivc mamier, to an ascertained degree, and 
witliout prejudice to the possibility of passing 
very comfortable nights there — haunted. 

“ Here’s a pretty business !” said Mr. Black- 
acre, one morning, coming into his wife’s 
dressing-room with an open letttu* hi his hand. 
“ My aunt Macrory will bo here to-day.” ^ 
‘^To-day? No, dear, Saturday.” ^ 

^‘‘Tomorrow,’ I take it, means Mu-day,’” 
replied her husband, with a dim consciousness 
that the retort might have taken rank as a joke, 
had Charley onlj' necn present to wilness to its 
cliaracter. Unlortniiatdy, he had gone away 
that morning on a visit. 

‘‘Aunt has had a klck-np with Lady Car- 
r\it hers. Some bosh about cold slops,” continued 
Mr. Blackacre, in that iufornuJ pnraseology not 
niicominon, I have been told, in the privacy of 
conjugal discourse. “That fine minx of hers — 
MiJggs — Moggs — what’s her name ? — I take it, 
Ijas Dccn troublesome again. Always hi not 

vrater, and ” • 

“ This is about coldP^ put in liis wife. 

Mr. Blackacre frowned, and bit his lip. His 
wife liad sniyiped off the nascent jest.** 

“ There has been a jolly row,” he resumed, 
gloomily, but controlling himself. “ Miss 
Matilda Moggs complained that she got her tea 
loo late, and cold. Aunt remonstrated with 
housekeeper. Housekeeper flared up, and set 
lire to her mistress. General action. Mrs. 
Macrory withdrew from the field, carrying ofl' 
her wounded (Moggs), and wiU be here in the 
course of the day. N ow, where can you mit her?” 

Mrs. Blackacre pondered. Mrs. Macrory 
was particiflar. So was her maid. 

“ There is literally nothing but the 1^-room,” 
“As well offer her the ball-room<” chuckled 
her husband. • 

“Even Chffl’ley^s room is occupied. Some- 
body mmt change into the ball-room,” sai3 the 
lady, decidedly. 

“ Whoever' you select for that transforma- 


tion, my dear,” remarked her spouse, “ don’t let 
it be rny little Popsy.” In which appeal he 
referred to liis youngest daughter, whose name 
(as Will have been easily comprehended) w'as 
Araminta. 

At this moment entered a stream of young 
lad.ies — three — ^and the governess. 

“A volunteer for the Chamber Perilous!” 
shonied Mr. Blackacre, waving his aunt’s letter 
like a standard. “ lIuiTah 1 Don’t all siieak at 
once!” 

Tlicy didn’t. On the contrary, there en.su ed 
a depressing silence of son»e 'seconds, after 
which, one voice, very sweet ami decided, re- 
marked quietly : 

“ I wifl sleep there.” 

“ will do no such thing, ma’arnsello,” 
replied the master of ilie house. “ It would be 
an indelible stain on the courage of my race, 
were wc to be indebted to a young and tender 
stranger ” 

^ “ i am not tender, sir,” said Little Trout . 

“ — For a service not one of ourselves had the 
courage to perform,” continued Mr. Blackacre. 
“ Connie, my bravq child, shall sleep below.” 

Miss Constance responded with a burst of 
tears. 

“ I proliibit ihat,^^ said Little Trout. 

“ You pro 1 beg your pardon, ma’am ?” 

said Mr. Blackacre, soiriewhal loftily. 

Mademoiselle Trautclien slowly turned, and 
looked at him. The blood-red fillet seemed to 
catch and im))rison his eye. Mr. Blackacre 
winked, blinked, fidgeted, finally muttered, in 
a confused planner, that- if his wife consented to 
the — saw no — that sort of tiling — he — ^that is, 
she—in short, mademoiselle would do as she 
pleased. Upon tliis, LittJe Trout slightly 
sniil(;d. 

Mrs. Blackacre was too happy to avail her- 
self of the voluntary proposal, and lost no time 
in giving orders t hat the apartment should bo 
made as comfortable as its composite character 
permitted. This done, the council broke up, 
and went to breakflist. 

The day passed as merrily as usual. Mrs. 
Macrory, with plumes yet ruflied, arrived in due 
course, was installed iii mademoiselle’s pleasant 
chamber, condoled with, and given tea. As 
dusk approached, those who were in th(i secret 
of the change of rooms, fancied that Little 
Trout’s inscrutable face for once exhibited a 
shade of uneasiness. It was probably nothing 
more than the craven suggestion of their own 
repugnance to the task ^^6’liad uudertakeii. In 
ker tliere M\as really no sjrmptom of vacillation ; 
and, when the hour 0 / retiring arrived, you 
might have supposed Little Trout was about to 
accompany^ party of friends to some agreeable 
entertainment, got up for their amusement. 

A few friends did accompany her as far as 
the door. TJierc, for the present, intercourse 
ceased. Abrupt, yet cordial, leaves were taken, 
and the escort, separating, repaired to their 
cheerliil rooms above. 

Little Trout sent a careless but not incurious 
glance round the apartment. It exhibited a 
per^'ct museum of guns, foils, fishing-tackle, 
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huating and other wliLps, bows, both cross and and unwounded, bad escaped ])v ibc way thr,r 
ioiiff, cloaks, gloves, bats, and a multitude of came, while the trainplhig of diffc-reutly-sizcd 
those fnniiliar but indescribable articles known feet on the soft mould, led the searchers to coi;- 1 
as odds and ends, c elude that the band repulsed by Little Trout I 

Twenty ghosts might with ease have lain consisted of at least. Uiree. 
concealed in such a room, and, search being out Groat w'cre the congratulations, manifold tiio 
of the question, the dark panelling and other compliments, lavished on the gallant little la(ly._ 

gloomy objects utterly devouring the light of Mr. Blackacrc was profuse in commendation of 

her chamber-lamp, Littfc Trout, simply looked the defender of his plate cupboard, mul ohl 

to the fastenings of her door and windows. General Dacrc, a guest in the house, vowed he 

undressed, and went to bed. There slie lay for would present a beautiful case of pistols to the j 
some time, listening to and speculating dreamily hand tlml. knew so well how to use them. Mrs. 
u}>ou those singular creaks, cracks, groaais, Blackacre insisted that abed should he prepared 

squeaks, and rumbles, by which most vehcrable for mademoiselle in her own dressing-room, 

’ mansioms inform the silent night that their con- there bchig, of course, eveiy likelihood of a 

sliiutionsarehcginningtofcelthctouchof time, renewal of the attempt before morning. But 

The disturbance was presently increased by the this proposal mademoiselle negatived with her 

circumstance of a rat, who appeared to be” held crimson fillet, and was allowed t o rcoccupy her 

in great social esteem, giving a party, which, chamber, escorted to the tlircshold by a company 

after much conviviality, ended in a general as numerous as, yiougli less elaborately attired 

fight. Hence it was past two before Little than, before. 

Trout’s blue eyes consented to slumbei'. This incident, as may be supposed, created 

Aery! a sllot! — shots, in angry suece?>- no small excitement, the attenq)! to rob a 

sion! * Trestwood-Darcntli leaped to its feet, house like Trestwood-Darenth, o'owded, a.s it 

Doors Jjanged. Lights flashed. Ilalf-drcssed was genendly known to be, witli guests and ser- | 

people peeped over the bauistens, and coughed vants, appearing audacious in the extreme. No j 

m the sulphurous haze, as tin; smoke still went clue, however, w.as obtained that miglit lead 

curling up. Little Trout, in her grey dressing- to the. apprehension of the gang, and things re- 

j gown, looking white as winter, but' otherwise synicd their usual course, unless we may execjit 

i iiuappaUed, stood in front of her chamber door, the ch-ciunstancc that Little Tnmf, who hud 

i apace or two witltin the hall, graspmg, in her hitherto been rather respected than loved liy 

I still extended hand, a discharged pistol. The the master and mistress, seemed to have taken 

shutters and sash of one of the hall windows * sudden leap int o the a,fteetions of both. Then' 

! were oiieu, admitting the moonlight.. Some of followed a correspomling mullilieation in the I 

I the furniture was in confusion, and on the tone and bearing of that independent young lady j 

j marble floor were drops and patches of blood, herself— a change ;dl the more engagmg, since 

I clearly showing that the iiuriiders had not you might as well have expected the l)uke of , 

escaped scot-free. Wellington to descend from his bronze Copen- 

ilademoiscUc’s story was soon told. She hagen to do homage to a ji.assing beadle, as 

had been aroused by a low grating sound at tlie , Madmnoiselle I’lalz to court the good graces of 

wuidow of her room. It had a purpose and tuty living tiling. 

jicrsistcnce about it, easily distinguishable from “ ho practises the accordion — sweetly, 1 
the wainscot noises to 'which she had been inust own — at two in the- moniiug ?” inquired 
listening before, and, when it suddenly ceased. General Dacre, one day, at breakfast. i 

to he renewed, the next minute, at a more dis- “ Ay— who is it ?” said a cliorus of voices, 

taut window. Little Trout at once concluded Mrs. Blackacre had a confused recoUecl iou of 
j that the proper time had arrived for iuterfcrenco. a sweet melancholy peal of music miiiglmg' wit h 

j it was not, however, her intention to disturb her dreams, but could form no idea wbeucc it. 

i the sleeping household. Any indication of came, no one tlicu in the house having, so far as 

watchfiduess within, would suffice to hinder the she was «aware, ajiy skill in the iustrumeut 

attemjitk She therefore took a pistol from the named. It remained a mystery, 
wall, charged it hastily from the materials on Another day or two elapsed, and the house 
the table, and opening her door softly, crept bad become so singularly bare of guests, that, 

j into the hall. Sue was too late. A tail man, poor M!r. Blactocre had to sit down to dinner 

with woollen socks drawn over his boots, and a with a depressmg little party of sixteen, when 

dark lantern in his hand, was crossing the hall nimours, originating none knew exactly where, 

towai’ds the butler’s pantry and plate closet, began to circulate in reference to uuaccount- 

j A second man, a thidcset, powerful fellow, bad able domgs in and about _ the house. Tliat 

•t just leaped upon the floor, and catchhig sight active individuSd, who chvides with the cat the 

of Trautchen, muttered a low execration, and re^onsibility of ail the mischief of a household 

made towards her, ids comrade turning at the — Mr. Nobody — was engaged in the most ex- 
same moment. traordinarj gambols. Not only was he heard 

As the first man raked his arm, as if to grasp disporting' ^lumself in the dead of night, but 

her, Trautc hen touched the trigger. There was lamps cvere used, candles burned, provisions 

a guttural ciyr — a hurtling rush. She knew no stolmi, books and even clothes borrowed by this 

more. cool* marauder. Cook, housekeeper, and butler 

Blood-marks near the window, upon the very were at their wits’ cud with terror and perplexity; 

sill, seemed to indicate that the ruffians, wounded and these had reached their climax, when one 
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marniug, after a niglit’s vigil witlibi the walls, 
the gojuickccpcr rcoiiestod au audience of his 
master, and declared his conviction that some 
person not belonging to the family or its guests 
—most probably one of the burglars’ gang, 
whoso retreat luid been cut off — was actually 
secreted withui the mansion ! 

Tom 1 ling wood’s reasons for arriving at this 
alarming conclusion were never precisely 
Iviiovvji. They, at all events, satisfied his master, 
who, with mucli discretion, concealing the fact 
from all except his wife and eldest son, took 
instant measures with a view to the surprise 
and detection of the intruder. 

11 was arranged tliat, on the following day, 
two nolieemen, j)roperly disguised, should he 
introduced into the house, ai]d, accompanied by 
au house architect, make such an cxliaustiv(j 
scrutiny of its labyrinthiue recesses, as should 
satisfy them tliat the visitor, i)y wliatcver means 
he obtained access, had no liabitual hiding-place 
within the walls, at all events, without the con- 
nivance of one or other of the inhabitants. 

The iiivcst.igation, though laborious, produced 
no fruit beyond a vast amount of dust, and the 
rout and clissolution of a republic of sjuders, 
who bad flourished in peace*aud prosperity for 
at least a century. Soundbig of panels, and 
measuring of walls and floors, revealed notliing 
more than extreme stability, and an aversion, 
almost monomaniacaJ, to level and uniformity. 
So convinced were tliose experienced ofiicers 
that uotbiag had escaped their search, thtt 
they could not forbear congratulating Mr. 
Bhickacre on bis prompt adoption of the only 
eflcct ual course ; and so, handing over the man- 
sion to renewed tranquillity, took their leave. 

Oil the next morning, Mr. Binns, the butler, 
presented himself, with pale and anxious face, 
and reported that one of the vacant rooins—Mr. 
Charles’s — had actually been “ slep’ in.” Nor 
was this all The daring occupant had abso- 
lutely turned out Mr. (Hiaiies’s wardrobe on 
the floor, and, selecting a full sliooting-suit and 
a pair of dress boots, had left, in tlieir ^lace, 
his own dirty Icather-laced liighlows, a pair of 
rough overall^}, and a greasy hat. • 

All idea of keeping the secret vanished with 
this new discovery. In justice to his guests, 
Mr. Blackacre was constrained to crfluounce, at 
the breakfast-table, that his castle was no longer 
entirely his own, and that, until this most in- 
comprehensible annoyance had been fairly got 
rid of, lie could not ensure his — at any other 
time most welcome — ^visitors, from the possibility 
^ of disturbance. 

The hint was taken, and in a few hours the 
party at Trestwood-Darenth was, with the ex- 
ception of one or two gentlemen who begged 
to remain and be made of use, reduced to the 
family themselves. 

Poor Mr. Blackacre was much cait down at 
this compulsorv dismissal of gucfits. Nothing 
in his cheerful, ejisy, genial life ever an- 
noyed him much. He sat in lus wife’s 
boudoir, with his head on his hands, as if inca- 
pable of taking any decided step to shake off the 
incribus that oppressed him. 


He had not been in liis usual spirits for some 
days even before the occurrences narrated. 

He alwaj^s missed his favourite son; and Charles, 
who was rarely absini many days, had becui 
compelled to prolong his visit" in the north, in 
order to be present at tlie marriage of a near 
conneidou. He wrote, however, frequently, 
condoling with his fatlier as to the strange dis- 
turbances, suggesting modes of inquiry, &e. 
Wlien informed of the foray upon Ins own 
chamber, he wrote reassuringly, seeming ratlKu* 
tickled with the cool audacity of the perpe- 
trator, but adding that he would instanilv l 
return, to aid iu unearthing the fox, unless 
Mademoiselle Trautchen, whose fame in arms 
had reached tlip north, should forcstal him. 

The latter passage being quoted to inademoi- 
sclle, that warrior-nfaid smiled iu a superior 
manner, aud declared her intention of taking 
up her permanent night-quarters in the Chamher 
Perilous, as holdiug out the chance of anotin r 
encounter vith the marauder, who, ma’amsolle 
flattered herself, had already had reason to 
re.spect her ann. Such influence had the liltle 
lad}’', by dint of her combined pluck and sweet- 
ness, gained by this lime over the licads of t he 
lamily, that ncitlicr of them thouglit of opposing 
her intention. 

“ Time was,” observed Mr. Bhickacrc to his 
wife, when they were alone, when 1 did nor 
half like that lit lie governess of yours. 01’ late, it 
really seems as if one could not get on williout 
her. So gentle, so scJf-dcuying, so considerate. 
What a creature it is ! Talk of Joans of Arc ! 
Bosh 1 Tell me of Maids of Saragossa ! Bah !” 

"‘Her touch oil the piano,” began his wife 

Her touch on the trigger,” chuckled Mr. 
Blackacre. And he sighed, for las wife did not 
laugh, and he missed the cheery rcjoinlcr ; 

“ Ha, lia, ha! Good, 

1 don’t know how it is, my dear,” resumed 
the ]>oor gentleman. Perhaps iPs the worry 
of tills thing ; but 1 fear I am growing dull and 
slow. My memory— wit, if you like it — some- 
what fails" me. 1 find myself loss quick, less 
happy in retort than formciiy. The table docs | 
not roar when 1 have every right to expect it. ; 
Perhaps, when Charley returns, 1 sliall pluck up ; 
again. His wit seems the touchstone, as it 
were, of mine.” 

1 think, my love, there is o/w •(vlio fully 
appreciates everything you say— ma’amselle. 
She rarely laughs ; but I hav^ often noticed her 
eyes twinkle and her Tip curl at any clever 
remark of yours, just like dear Charley’s,” said 
Mrs. .Blackacre. 

‘‘No; but have you?” cried her husband, 
brightening visibiv. She’s a nice, good girl, 
as good aJ^ she is brave, aud as clever as she is • 
good. And I—- 1 wish— well, no nratter,” 

“ \\liat do you wish, my dear ?” 

Her husband looked at her, but did not 
reply. 

Mrs. Blackacre smiled mysteriously. 

“ ^hall I tell you a little secret, Ileiu'y ? — 

Do you know that I think — 1 rather think-^ 
now,* don’t be vexed, my love— we can’t help 
tlijsc tilings — ^that there has been, there was, in 
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short, there is, a little predilection, in a quarter 
that shall be nameless, in favonr of a party I 
will not mention.** 

^ I have not the slightest donht of such a 

E )raeixon existing, my dear/" said Mr. 
acre, laughing. But where P"" 

Frankly, then — Charley, and— and ma’am- 
selle. 

Madams ” 

"I am certain our boy loves her,” continued 
his wife, hastily, but he is so fond of you, dear, 
and has such a dread of your disappr — 

‘^Not another word, my love,” said Mr. 
•Blaekacre, kissing her. ^‘Let Charley come 
home. We will see.” 

Mademoiselle Trantehen was* sitting in the 
schoolroom alone. If shq were engaged in cor- 
recting the exercise of her youngest pupil, it I 
was a curious process enough, for tlic slate was 
covered with large Charleys,” and little else. 
A soft tread startled her from her reverie ; a soft 
matronly arm encircled her neck ; and a voice, 
soft as either, whispered these two words : 

*^y daughter ! ” 

Trautchen was weeping in her friend’s arms. 
There was an alarm-cry that evening. Where 
was Little Trout ? Dinner, tefi, the evening, 
passed, without her. All her walking attire — 
hat, boots, parasol — the very crimson fillet, that 
so rarely left her brow — were found in her 
apartment. No trace of herself was to be dis- 
covered in the house, and no one had $een her 
without. A terrible surmise was started. Was 
it impossible that the brave but unfortunate 
young lady had encountered the concealed bur- 
glar, who had overpowered, perhaps murdered 
her, and dragged the body to his lurking-place ? 

The search’, this time, was joined in with 
almost frantic zeal by every member of the 
household. Not a cranny was left unvisited. 
All, however, was in vain. No clue was to be 
obtained to the enigma; and, wearied witli 
theij; exertions, and a prt^^ to tlie most appalling 
apprehensions, Mr, ana Mrs. Blackacrc at length 
dismissed every one, and sat down, to rest and 
consult, in an apartment rarely visited on the 
upper floor. 

“ I shall turn over the place to Hatsey Young, 
the under-keeper,” said Mr, Blaekacre ; “ he’s 
a sharp, bold fellow, and, in my opinion, worth 
twenty of your trained police. If anybody can 
rout out this mystery without pulling down the 
verj' bouse, tbc mmi.” 

He’s sharp and bofA enough,” observed his 
wife, but, as to his honesty- — ?” 

^^Set a thief to catch a thief!” quoted Mr. 
iBlackacre, with a mournful chuckle. 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! Good, sir, goo shouted a 

strange, muffled voice, that seemed at^once near 
and distant, and broke oif with a gurgle, as if the 
speaker’s mouth had been stopped by a hand. 

Mr. Blaekacre bounded from his chair, and 
again fell back into it. Well he might ; for, 
high up in the wall, a panel, brickwork and 
all, swung outward without the slightest 


noise, and revealed a recess, apparently of some 
'size, and to which light seemed to be conveyed 
from the roof. A small flight of velvet-covered 
steps was let down in the same soundless man- 
ner, and by these descended Charley Blaekacre, 
conducting, clad in a bridal dress 'and wreath, 
Little Trout 1 

My wife, sir,” said Charley, with a fa- 
vourite’s confident air, but not without feeling ; 
‘'I am a bad, undutifnl fellow, and have not a 
word to say for myself. I have been married 
three montns, my dearest father, and never had 
the courage to risk the affection I value as mncdi 
as my life, by confessing an act you might not 
approve, until my darling herself had won hvv 
way into your lieart. That, we feared, miglit 
be a process too long for our patience, so wo 
plotted a little alann, though not by any means 
to the extent that happenea, 

‘‘In my pretfinded forcible entrance— iu 
whicli I was abetted by Hatsey Young — I cur 
my hand so severely, that my wife, after re- 
pulsing us in the gallant manner we had pre- 
arranged, implored me to remain, and dcclai e 
the wnolc folly. I could not make up my mind 
to tliat, so adopted a middle course, and con- 
cealed myself in the house, under my wife’s 
protection, until my hurt was cured, and oui* 

f rbat end obtained. How I discovered that 
iding-place 1 will explain at greater Icisnnu 
How often I liave been nearly detected, how 
very short of provisions my wife kept me, liow 
she cut off my cigars without mercy, and how 
she herself alf but compromised the whole thing 
by insisting upon^ trying her accordion at 
two in the morning — also, how I managed 
iny correspondence from cousin William’s — 
these also you shall learn at your pleasure. 
Forgive us both, my dear father and mother — 
fools as we have been to mistrust you— and 
take this new child to your kind hearts.” 

“ 1 — I cannot oppose your mother’s wislies, 
sir,” said Mr. Plackacrc, trying witli all his 
might to look like a rock, that, after much 
softening, had exhibited a minute fissure. “ Wy 
dear, you wdjl speak.” 

“jl/y feelings must ever give way to youn\ 
Henry/* said Mrs, Blaekacre, burning to ein- 

brace thenj both. “ Since you command ” 

But the Stiffness was so translucent, that not 
one of the party could longer preserve their 
gravi^. There was a roar 1 • ' 

“Well, my dear,” said the stem father-in- 
law, wiping the tears of laughter from his eyes, 
“ you are tne first woman I have met with, who 
kept her husband in the cupboard among ihc 
spoons ! Perhaps you thou^it it was but add- 
ing one to the number I” 

“Ha, ba, ha!” roared Charley, looking 
round exultingly. “ Good, sir. Good /” 
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Book I., 

CHAPXEE XVin. THE DBAN’s PARTY. 

When the result of the trial was known, 
there was a marked reaction in favour of the 
plaintiff. The little public of the place did not 
care to consider Serjeant Ryder’s “ bill of excep- 
tions,” or the “ points” he had saved, but only 
looked to the substantial facf of the verdict. It 
took every one by surprise ; and every one was 
now lost in admiration of the spirit, enei^y, 
"pluck,” and "gameiiess” with which young 
Ross bad held on to his purpose, in spite of all 
advice and obstacles — even the great Doctor 
Topham, who had always shown an angry con- 
tempt for him, and said openly, "The fellow 
had neither wit, brains, nor sense !” 

Later, Mr. Tili»ey came to his friend with 
somewhat more hopeful views of Iminan nature. 
“Here’s that dean — Ridley, you know. Lord 
Rooksby’s brother — has sent us this for to- 
morrow night. You are to come. Mrs. Ridley 
saw you last Sunday at the sermon, and asked 
who you were.” 

“ I never care,” said Mr. Tillotson — " I never 
go to parties. I fear I shall be going away.” 

" Nonsense. I am very glad of this,”., said 
Mr. Tilney,; “it will amuse us. They do the 
thing very well at that house, I Can tell you. 
I hear the Secretary is coming down to them 
to-night, and I suppose they want to make 
what they can of him. The poor Nook had a 
kind of seafaring chaplain-y-Bowdler — that could 
swear now and again, saving your presence. I 
could tell you something about him, uncommon 
good too, but the mistress is waiting. They 
are all to go. We’ll make a little party of it, 
and go together. Do, now. We do these sort 
of things, you see, better here; and,” he added, 
confidentially, “ that is why I would sooner live 
here in plain St. Alans than in all your racket- 
ing London rout. That did very well, Tillot- 
soii, fifty years ago, but I want a little breath- 
ing time between this and the littlafrault over 
there.” This he delivered sonorously, like the 
close of a ch^ * 

The dean, ^o had preached for the Majpners 
on the Sunday, was indeed brother to Lord 
Rooksby ; and though the mere imowledge of 


the relationship fetched the price it ought to do 
in this provincial market, still it was felt that 
by the occasional exhibition of the noble rela- 
tive, much greater profit might have been tamed 
out of this Tittle capital. Por a time there is an 
awe and reverence among the rustics, from the 
expectation that the noole ghost may walk at 
any hour. But soon a feeling of security, and 
then utter incredulity, arrives. This was the 
tone of the public mind as to Dean Riley’s 
noble brother. 

The deanery was an old house, with an enor- 
mous roof, like one of the steep stands the 
dean himself read from in the cathedral, with 
two tall chimneys at each side, also very like 
the lights at the side of the stand. It stood by 
itself in a garden, and had tall lanky windows, 
with many little panes in each ; altogether, 
with a rusted ancient French ch&teau air over 
it, and with the kind of dim reference to the ca- 
thedral an old retainer has to an old family. 

The Very Rev. Lord Rooksby’s brother had, 
however, put it in thorough repair when his noble 
brother’s interest bad brought him the deanery 
(of course charging his predecessor’s executors 
with dilapidation, and lus own successors with 
restorations), and out of his own resources had 
fitted up the house very handsomely. Mrs. 
Dean and the Miss Deans having got down 
Lord Rooksby for a day or two, had determined 
to “ cash,” discount, mortgage, and exhibit that 
noble person in every possible way that profit 
could DC made, or a penny of social .pride 
" turned” on him. 

The dean himself was a mild and amiable man, 
but whose life was literally a burdeij,f o him, 
from the joint terrorism exercised by ^s. 
Ridley and Doctor Topham. With Mrs. l^ley 
singly he might have dealt? against I)oc4or 
Topham and his rude tyranny, his connexion 
with the Treasury, and his secret hiflucnce with 
the bishop, he might have made some stand; 
but the cabals of the place, and the confusion 
brought by Doctor Topham’s dislikes and des- 
potism, his proclaimed purpose to get this man 
and that man “ oul,” harassed and worried him 
beyond belief. 

He had been taught by Mrs. Ridley to like 
good society, and he would have liked it, had he 
been •allowed; for on visits at “good houses” 
he found some peace and quiet, after the distiac- 
tidns of his own. And now, Mrs. Ridley having 
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abcjut herP” And he had brought the lord to 
her. The Miss Tilneys had seen the introduc- 
tion, and moved with indi^tion in their chairs, 
it seemed like the wicked elder sisters, indignant 
at Cinderella being sent for to the palace. 

It was when the lord had bestowed the atten- 
tion wliich he thought sufficieut on such occasions, 
that the choir gentlemen began their minstrelsy. 
It was part singing, for which these artists were 
deservedly iamffli. “ Ah ! why, my bve, she sighs 
for me !” by Wagner, in very close harmonies, 
and in which Doctor Fugle’s tenor, coming 
out of a little hole at the comer of his mouth, ! 
produced a- great effect. He sang as if he were 
in his stall, and with his eyes fixed on the little 
rosette of the gaselier, just as they used to be on 
the groining of the cathedral. The voices were I 
considered to come out finely, especially with * 
the 1 ‘ough and powerful * street pavement” 
voice of Mr. Rogers ; especially, too, where they 
all came in together with an up and down lan- 
guishing, and increasing stress and vigour: “ My 
—love is— see-^ing— is see-i^cing— is sighing 
all for-r-r-r-r,” in a note prolonged before the 
final descent, "me!” That#jiE rolled away, in 
fluttering waves, into silence. 

• 

CHAfTEB XIX. DAKXNESS AOAIir. 

Mr. Tillotson had gone over to Ada Mill- 
wood. She had beckoned to him. “ I w'anted to 
speak to you,” she saud. " He is gone away. It is 
the best thing for him, and for us all. But forgive 
me if I ask you — but that night I saw him — at 
least I am sure it was he — go up to you on the 
grecu. How much you have suffered from him, 
and so kindly borne with for him, 1 can guess. 
And I do fear that night ” 

“No, no,” said he; “I understand, him per- 
fectly. I did make some allowance for him 
hitherto, but I begin to see that he has some 
incurable dislike to me. I have not the art of 
pleasing people. But he is gone, and, 1, sup- 
pose, not come back.” 

“I suppose will not come ba5k!” she re- 
peated, a little absently. “ He talked of chang- 
ing into some other regiment. 1 suppose it will 
be all for the best.” ~ 

“If be had even the tact to know tliose who 
arc inclined to befriend him,” said Mr. Tillotson, 
warmly. 

“And so }/mate going away too,” she said, 
suddenly. “ Going in the morning ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “going back to the solitude— 
of the world. I am very glad of this opportu- 
nity, for I wished to speak to ^ou before I went. 
Indeed, I should harSy have come Iftre but for 
such a hope. There! They are beginning 
another of their glees. I have seen * great deal 
of your family life," he went on» hastily. “I 
|mow you w^foripve me what I aril going to 
say, but ^ve me mre^t for wishing to 

show that I would like to serve you. Yon have 
all been so'kind to me, and I begin now to feel 
very desolate when left to myaetf. I could not 


help seeing many things in your house which I 
must have shut my eyes not to have seen.” 

^ Her eyes dropped upon the ground, and she ' 
did not answer. 

“Again I ask you to forgive what I am going 
to say. The way of life in which I live quickens 
our observation. I have guessed a great 
more than I have seen — guessed that you— for- 
give me, I say again— were not so h'appy in that 
house as yon deserve to be. Miss Millwood— 
and that though the family, I suppose, is affec- 
tionate, their hopes, and wishes, and aims of life 
are so different, that ” , 

“But why should you think this?” sUf 
answered, gently, and as if wishing him to go on ; 

“ no one has surely tpld you P” 

“Told me,” he said, “no. But I have an 
instinct that we— that yon and I — have suffered 
much the same. 1 fancy I have no one to under- 
stand me ; that even iu a crowd I am alone. 
That everything in life for me is cold, cheerless. 
From the moment I entered your house, from 
the moment, too, that you entered the room, on 
that first night, something seemed to tell me 
that your life was like mine. Forgive me this 
absurdity, I say again.” 

“ Mr. Tillotson,” she said, softly, “ I do, in- 
deed, know you, and believe you. PerhapiS I have 
had some little sorrows of my own. Not, how- 
ever, to compare with yours.” 

“ Little sorrows,” said he; “no, no. Then 
they arc for the world. They do not un- 
derstand you. They never will, and I do not 
blame them. They cannot be what they have 
not power to be. But,” said he, more earnestly, 

“ it is different for you. It will grow worse, as 
time goes on. Every day it will become worse ; 
the isolation and desolation will become unen- 
durable. You feel it^ — you must feci it every day.” 

“ Yes,” she said quietly, without lifting her 
eyes. 

“ I know,” he went on, “ I have had dismal 
experience myself. For years I have scarcely 
known life properly. Within this week or so 
1 have begun to feel life, the air, the warmth of 
the sun.” He said this with no melodi-amatic 
stress or attitude ; but calmly, as he said oveiy- 
thing else. She could not suspect that there 
was any secret meaning in it. 

(The labouring men were now drawing^h^avy 
vocal roller over a rudotmacJHamised ro^ and 
by desire of Lord Rooksby were repeating the 
song. Tliey were hard at " My love is see-«»w- 
ing;” then, on a story higher, “my love is see- 
«iyis-ing — is sighing for-r-r — me I” Neither Mr. 
Tillotson •nor his companion heard these vocal 
labouring men.) 

He went on: “ What would I pK^se, what 
would I advise ? you will ask. Recollect, I am 
going away, and have the privfl^ of a man on 
the scaffold. I seem to see one chance before 
me. Jt may prove to be a delasion«-a will-o’-the- 
wisp— like everythmg else in life ; but if I dared 
to speak plainly P" , 

^he looked up humedly. “W^hat cm you ' 
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Yoar kindness I shall not forget/’ he said to 
Mr. Tilney. I must say good-bye to them " 
Axd he passed them and went up the walk. 

Good-bye,” he said, hastily. Depend on my 
secresy, as indeed you might suppose. Men do 
Bot publish their own mortifications.” 

Forgive me I” she said again, very piteously. 

Oh, forgive me ! 1 have not told you everything. 
I dare not,” 

Ah ! Thai does not mend it much,” he said, 
with deep grief and suffering. It comes to the 
same thing. Unless,” he added, nervously, *‘it 
means that after some time— years even 

She shook her head. ” No, no,” she said, 
”1 may not even say that What can I do P” 

Mr. Tiliotson looked down sadly. “Then so 
be it. Promise me this, at least,” he said 
“ if ever you should want aid or assistance of 
any kind for yourself or for ^hm, send for me. 
Will you promise me fhai, at least 

The others had now reached him. “ Good-bye 
again,” they said ; and passed into the house. I 

“I will, I will,” she said, eagerly. 

“ A solemn pledge, I mean,” he said, hurriedly, 
“ not to be lightly spoken. Let me look to some 
little relation to you in the ffiture. It will be a 
little gleam of light before me. OB, what infatua- 
tion ! For these few weeks I actually thoug<it 
the sun was coming and the sunny days, and that 
the clouds were all behind. Only one more 
delusion,” he added, with a smile, “ to put to 
the rest ! Well, you promise ?” 

(Mrs. Tilney’s voice was heard calling shrilly, 
“Ada!”) 

“ 1 do, I do promise,” she answered. “ In- 
deed I do ! Don’t think ill of me, but be indul- 
gent. I cannot tell you everything. Tliere, dear 
Mr, Tiliotson, good-bye, God bless you, and make 
you happy.” 

She seemed to fade out. He saw her pass into 
the illuminated doorway, where tiie , light was 
shed on her golden hair for the last time. Even 
then, and at that distance, he saw a sweet, 
grieved, and most wistful look turned to the <iark- 
ness where ho had been left, Tl\pn she was 
gone. 

Mr. Tilney’s loud voice seemed to waken him 
up. “ Going back to town, going ba|k to town, 
Tiliotson?” he said, as if meditating. “Very 
well. Going back and plunging into the vortex ! 
What would I take and change with you? I vow 
and protest I like our little things— nice people, 
you know, better than all your routs, and drums, 
and balls, and parties. ^ We never can get you 
out, Tilney,’ said to me over and over 

again. * Why are you always holing at home in 
tliis confounded retirement?’ All! No quiet for 
me, Tiliotson, until we get to our old Mend over 
tliere,” pointing at the old oathedi’al, now all but 
steeped in moonlight. “The one |^ng, you 
know, Tiliotson. The only thing, a|l;er all !” 

Mr, Tillotso^ who ,by this time fiicw the 
course that tme refiectiona Would take, did not 
reply to them, but told Mr, Tilney a piece of 
Hows that was very gratifying to him. “The 
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company have agreed to make you a director. I 
got the answer to-night. A paid director, too.” 

He started with d^ght. “ A director ! My 
dear Tiliotson, this is goodness ! this is friend- 
ship! to get back to the old place. I shall be 
able to draw breath now. I am consumed, 
wasting in this hole.” (hi a second Mr. Tilney 
had forgotten the one thing necessary.) 

Mr. Tiliotson set him right on .this point. 
“You shall hear more about it,” he said. “I 
must go now. I have to set out early. Good-bye ! 
Thanks for all kindness.” 

“God bless you!” said the other, fervently. 
“6W bless you, Tiliotson.” Then the othcn^j» 
walked back in the moonlight to desolation and 
to the White Haii, listening to the clock striking 
twelve, and thinking that with that hour ended 
a short dream of happiness. He sat long in his 
ancient room, wliich seemed as blank, as desolate, 
and even mouldy as his own heart- Sometimes 
he paced to and fro, and struck his forehead with 
his hand. “ One more miserable delusion,” he 
said. “ Stupid, insensible, folly, folly, as well as 
guilt !” And so he sat on and walked until the 
cold morning light began to steal in through the 
ancient red curtain of the White Hart’s window'. 
By the first train, which left at six, he liad gone 
— not to London, but to another town, where 
he was to stay a few hours, and then go up. Now 
the white w^alls and cold penitentM passages 
of the world were before him. 

END OF BOOK THE FIRST. 


BLACK IS NOT QITITJ^ WHITE. 


The late mchuicholy events in Jamaica have 
naturally called forth a burst of feeling; on one 
side, of sympathy and commiseration for our 
‘‘ poor oppressed brethren ” (whose only crime 
is their colour) ; on the other, of wrath* and 
indimation against a race for wliich so much 
has been done, and which has so imgratefully 
turned on its benefactors and attempted to 
destroy them. 

Witnout pretending to prejudge the merits 
of the late rebellion, or of the means which 
were adonted to suppress it — questions w'hich 
will, no aoubt, be fully and fairly invesfeated — 
it may be suggested that both these extreme ex; 
pressions of leeling are unreasonable and 
aggerated. The first is the^’esult of ertoial 
want of knowledge of the real character of the 
negro, and the second arises from the absence 
of reflection in a moment of excitement as to 
the causes which have produced that character. 

Whatever may be the origin. of races or their 
affinity (matters which must be left to ethnolo- 
gists to determine if they can), there is no 
doubt that the original African negro is not a 
high moral type or human nature. Born and 
bred, not only in a state of barbarism, but 
under that particular' phase of it which calls 
into play all the lower instincts of nature, 
with the view of surprising and entrapping 
hb enemies, and at the same time of avoiding 
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to be outwitted bijuself, he is at last kid- 
napped, sold, shipped off, reduced to bondage, 
forced to work, and inducfid to einploy all the 
low arts of deceit consequent on such a position, 
From this st^wsk the Jamaica negro was pro- 
duced, and for many years the system was con- 
tinued witiiout any progress being made towards 
his moral improvement. Suddenly he was given 
I his Eberty. « Long accustomed to look upon 
I labour as the one great evil of life, and long un- 
I accustomed to bestow a thought on his own 
i wants, which had all been supjnied for him, he 
i believed himself to' be ill used and deceived 
;*%IEhen ho found that he was forced to work to 
I live, and was at all events determined to work 
as little as possible. 

Naturally improvident and indolent, he sought 
a fresh scope for liis hereditary cunning in 
sharp-witted schemes to meet liis wants and 
gratify his appetites and vices. When, failing 
m this he was satisfied barely to exist, he 
gradually feE lower and lower in the scale of 
humanity: not, however, without crying out 
against the oppressors who would not feed 
him in idleness, and not without repeated at- 
tempts at rehclliou, in the senseless iiope that 
by murdering those oppressors and seizing their 
property ho would at last attain the goal of 
alHuent indolence. j 

The population of Jamaica havS probably in- 1 
creased since tlie date of emancipation, while 
the annual produce is scarcely more than one- 
fourth of what it then was. 

One of tlie most marked characteristics of 
the negro — ^his idleness apart — is the perverted 
ideas his mind holds of religion ; a very painful 
characteristic this is. When religion is an ab- 
struct question, and not a practical thing, with 
the best educated as with tnc worst, it teaches 
notliing of charity, humility, patience, brotherly 
kindness, love. Under religion’s cloak, murdeV 
calls itself vengeance of the Lord ; the negro 
says, will repay for the Lord’s sake;” he 
who does me an injury, willingly or unwilL 
ingly, is my. enemy and the Lord’s;” the 
persecuted man is David, tlic aggressor is Saul. 
David’s denunciations are quoted ; faith in God’s 
vengeance and in His wratii and anger is strong 
and perverted ; faith in long-suffenng, forbear- 
ance and forgiveness, has little or no existence 
in. the negroes mind. Cant reigns mighty and 
among them, and their most objec- 
tionable acts are aonosi invariably prefaced by a 
Bible quotation or an appeal to tiie Lord. 

It is painM to view humanity under such 
an aspect, and eqjially painful te consider that 
it springs as much from the influences which 
have surrounded the negro, as froiq his here-: 
ditary instincts. Even those among the race 
who may be considered the respectaole excep- 
tions to the general state of degradation have not 
been able entirely to divest themselves of those 
instincts, as the foEowing anecdotes, jotted 
down from a personal experience during five 
yeasrs’ residence in the tropics, will cxempKfy. 

The first man of colour who entered my ser- 
vice, WeS recommended, was William, as cook, i 


Ho was a smartly-dressed clean-looking man, 
with a manner at once intelligent and resj)ectful. 
The result of liis advent being, for some days, a 
series of good dinners, I congratulated myself 
on my valuable acquisition. are veiy well 

satisfied with your cookery,” said I one day, in 
my iunooence; whereat William grinned "and 
writhed, and answered with that gentle^mniility 
and discretion which always characterised his 
speeches : Take it very tind of missus to say 
so. WJien she do be pleased, 1 am proud. When 
she have any obsarwations or c'reehhms (cor- 
rections) to make on de style ofde cookery, bog 
i she do so, and 1 ’trivc to o’rect what she clisap- 
I prove.” What a happy footing between master 
i and man, or mistress and man ! Here was a 
I paragon who would, ^doubtless, prove one of 
I those dear faithful old servants so often recorded, 
ill the history of^ the man and brotlier, and 
who would dwell mth us all his days. 

But these days were already numbered. 
Shortly after my poor meed of praise had been 
offered, came William, sorrowful, embarrassed, 
but ever humble, discreet, and conscious of his 
own rectitude, to “ say a word to missus.” 

That wwd to this effect: Master 
and missus were good to him; he wanted 
nothin’, lie could pass his life happy and 
contented in deir sandee, his work was light, 
bis victuals was abundant, but ah ! — Ke-aptin” 
(captain) “of de stcamar” (not specified) 
“ him offer so much” (naming nearly double the 
wages of l.he place), “ and missus she give so 
much less. For himself what cared be ? But, 
alas ! he had a wife and family to support. He 
would do notin’ underhand, he merely stated de 
fac’. Mustn’t a husband and fader work for de 
sake of him wife and cliildren P” 

“Too true, 0 William ! I admit it. I would 
^ve raised your ivages five pounds a year, but 
I cannot give you such high wages as the 
steamers give. Of course I will not s tod in your 
Eglit ; only find another cook before you leave.” 

He dkf find another cook, who made the 
triffog mistake of cooking the whole day’s 
provisions for one vast substantial breakfast. 
Shortly aftcrwai*ds a message was brought 
me that William had returned, and requested 
audience. 

Beautifully he was dressed. Clean, meek, 
respectable as ever, be stood before me with 
downcast eyes, holding an open letter. 

“ Mssus, I received a letter from my wife dis 
momm’. She tell me I done veiy wrong to 
leave so ^od a master and missus for de sake 
of gain. Beg missus read what she say.” 

I opened and read the letter. Hei*e is an 
extract of its contents : 

“Whatb William, do you think to earn the 
blesing of the Lord by'in^titode, by running 
after gai% and forsaking tne master and misus 
as have mays been kind to you? Trust in 
your Hcj^^inly Father to fcad von and your 
children, return to the place yoifi^Te left, ’trive 
by good conduo to repare me and umbly 
pardon of a jttst% fended’ misus, but ask 
pardon yet more of a fended Father.” 
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And indeed, ma^ain,^^ said William, ** I does 
feel very bad in my conscience, ahd I believes 
my wife says right. If missus will please take 
me back again, rll do my best,” 

Somehow the negotiation ended in his re- 
stuning his post, with ih Uitle increase I had 
spoken ofy and again life flowed on smoothly. 

But there came a second episode in the so- 
journ of William. It was necessary to adjourn 
from town to country. On arriving there, 
the quality of the cookery was entirely changed. 
from being excellent, it became execraole. 
Kemarks, suggestions, were alike unavailing. 
The artistic spirit seemed to have departed ’witJi 
the change of abode, and finally I gave William 
warning : whereat he was surprised, wounded, 
and scandalised. 

Wliat was the mystery ? 

A friend of William’s had been living in the 
liouse, and had done all tlfe cookery which 
Willirim was quite incapable of doing himself; 
ihe friend had been comfortably boarded in the 
kitchen, as remuneration; but when we all 
migrated, the fiieiid could not be conveyed with 
the rest of tlie establishment, luiless some one 
naid his travelling expenses, gr without inquiry 
being inade. I leave it to my readers to deter- 
mine whether the anecdote about de Kc-apt.in of 
de stcamar,” and the religioUvS wife, was tnfe, 
merely adding (without comment) that it came 
to my kiiowleage that this pious father of a 
family had no child. 

Aiiothor faithftd old servant, and who lived 
with us upwards of four years, was Jolm. He 
was honest and industrious, spent most of his 
wages in the schooling of his youngest cliild, 
and told me that he regarded master as his fader, 
and missus as his moder. He had the occasional 
weakness of getting sick,” which meant being 
extremely unwell in consequence of a few days’ 
indulgence in strong liyiors ; but we found’ it 
best to wink at this, while Jolm was with us 
a certain Francis was hired in the house as cook, 
between whom and John a deadly enmity sprung 
up. One night Francis sallied fortli mto#the 
streets, armea with a bludgeon, and thirsting for 
revenge. He knew that John would pass by a 
certain road ; it was dark and moonless ; Fraiids 
lay in ambush, and when John was dose upon 
him, raised his club, and knocked down John. 
Francis was a taller man, Jolm was older and 
smaller, but vigorous and determined ; he was 
up in a mmute, ^.d, pursuing his assailant, who 
fled in an ignominious manner, pulled him down, 
and seized one of his fingers between his teeth, 
holdinff on like a bulldog until it was bitten 
through, , It subsequently had to be amputated. 
Aitcr ’vtrhich he (John) was hc«rd to ejaculate 
piously, I tank de Lord who gi^e me de 
victory over my enemy !” 

After the butchery at Morant Bay-is it not 
recorded that the assassins met together in 
a Baptist chapel and sang songs dt pipmse for 
their victory^/ 

John puniiiwd his children in the following 
nianner*; A man of few words, he wasted none 
on the offender, but arming himself with a 


long thick leather strap, he applied it vigor- |i 
oualy to his back or for X saw him tnus 
punish Ids daughter,# child of nine years old. . 
it is said that his wife underwent the same 
wholesome discinlinc when Jolm deemed it need-^ 
ful. Spite of this, Mrs. John stood up for. her 
lord and master with a wdfe’s devotion; for, . 
on the occasion of John’s dismissal from our 
service, liis fellow-servants expressing ceriedn 
sentiments of a not complimentary nature to Lis 
character, Mrs. John rushed furiously to the 
garden, and tore up the shrubs which John had 
planted, by the roots, in order dat him eneimes 
should not reap de benefit of him industry.” 

Never deeming these little ebullitions’^incon- 
sistent with the practice of religion, Mrs. John 
might be seen every. Sunday a regular attend- 
ant at the usual service, and at the commimion 
also ; she knelt meakly on the floor, her eyes up- 
turned, lujr hands clasped, the personification 
of our converted sister, as the little tracts say. 
She was an attentive listener, too, for on Mon- 
days (when she came for the washing) she 
would repeat as much of “minster’s sarmon” 
as her hearers had patience to listen to. 

One day, a tliimble was brought me by Mrs. 
John’s little girl. “ Mother bid me say she found 
(kt timble in your pocket, missus, when she 
wash your drcLs ; and me was to tell you she 
poor, but proud.” 

Joe, the son of John, a clever little fdlow and 
valuable as a servant (if he could have beem in- 
duced to regard lumesty as the best policy, which 
he couldn’t), was put "in prison one day by Ids 
master, for purloining. An eye-witness de- 
scribes the following tableau vivant on the occa- 
sibn ; The victim sat on the floor, with conscious 
innocence written on his facg ; his mother read 
the Psalms aloud. A friend of Mrs. John’s, 
much noted for the respectability of her cha-^ 
racter and the amiabibty of her disposition, 
paced to and fro, muttering imprecations against 
“ dem stinken white people,” as a sort of obli- 
gato accompaniment to tne Song of David. 

My English servant, on our paying a visit to 
a certain^ hou.se, where she dined with the 
coloured folk, said, “Oh, ma’am, the niggers 
stand round tiie table, and are thrown bits like 
dogs.” And so I found it afterwards, in my 
own kitchen. If you engage a certaiiuJi^iber 
of servants, be sure they are nearly doubled. A» 
groom keeps his assistant — some wretch tggjWfe 
to work hard, or who i% trylhg how long he 
can subsist without wages, on the scraps that 
Ml to him ; the cook ditto ; the odd-jot) man 
ditto ; besides these, are friends who “ hare de 
custom of de house,” and come in for scraps 
too, nowisg abashed. On the entrance of tne 
mistress, an introduction takes place, and the 
friend makes a personal remark on the lady, 
usually complimentary: *‘Dis is Miss Mainr 
Anne, ma’am ; Miss Maty Anne, dis my missns.^’ 
“And a nice buckra lady, too,” says Miss Mary 
Anne, quietly eating my substance. ‘ 

Priflee among the ne’er-do-wells came ]VIr. j 
Joseph : a man young, strong, intelligent, and | 
highly educated lor his class. !^ong ks various | 
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^oompli3limeiits,lie8Ucooeded admirably ascook, 
iu which professiou he might have earned high 
, wages, either in a family eg on board ship ; but 
for his idleness. 33te entered my service, beg^ 
well, got tired of work, prefeired lounging in 
the streets^ tod, after coining homo more than 
once at three in the afternoon to cook the four 
o’clock dinner, 1 dismissed hiiu. He l^eii hung 
abtot idle ipitil his money was spent, again went 
into service, was turned’ out in a shoii time, 
lounged in the kitchen sub rosa — for I ordered 
him off when 1 saw him — then came, penitent, 

I to beg that I would give him a trial during the 
^absence of another cook who had gone some 
! distance to get married. I told him he should 
! receive certm wages — not higher than the ordi- 
UOT rate— I keeping in hand the residue (of the 
highest given bv private families), which he 
should hfive at tue end of three montlis, if he, 
in the mean while, conducted himself well. But 
he was quite iucorrigible. The old habft was 
too strong. He was again dismissed, and the 
money forfeited. He engaged himself as a ship- 
cook, and, with a few pounds in hand, soon left his 
employment, lounged on shore while his money 
lasted, sponged in kitchens when it was gone, 
and, when his clothes were too ragged even for 
that pursuit, went^iu for a little work again. went quietly, and lier huge case full of dresses 
A certain mason, an excellent workman, who (I saw they were dresses, and costly too, for 1 
bore a good character, ‘^knocked oft’” work, in had surpnsed her while fondling heir treasures 
order to celebrate the arrival of his family with one day) followed Ivor. It then came to my 
several days’ total idleness. When his money knowledge that, from the date of her first warn- 
was expended, he came to his employer to iug, slie had taken a lodging, and furnished it, 

I borrow five dollars. The latter advised him to and that, immediately on quitting my service, 
earn them iu tlxe regular way, which he could she set up comfortably as a laundress. 
speedUy do ; but the mason indignantly declined, 1 had a poor old woman pensioner, who came 
and worked no more for that enemy of the Lord, daily for tne leavings of breakfast and diimer. 

I might enuinerate many such instances. For years her husband liad been bedridden ; for 
You cry out against the impertinence of your years she, wretched soul, had lived in a state of 
London cabmen; and you cry out against the semi-starvation, and miserable sickness. Having 
oppressed state of the negro in Jamaica. What at that time a cook, whom I supposed to be 
would you say if, on paying a visit to a friend a kind-hearted, conscientious man, I told him 
in London, or any other town, your cabman her case, and that I trusted in him to save 
(at the expiration of ten minutes) came and her a little food daily. ^^Dat I will, missus,” 
plied at you under the windows, whip in was <ihe ready answer ; " yon do well to be 
hand, and looking as if he meant mischief, kind to de poor. The Lord will reward you 
‘"Come now, sir! Can’t wait all day! Come and your children.” This had a touching sound, 
along, sir ! Arc you ever coming ? I wo?iH but the result of this trust of mine was that, on 
wait !” louder and with a yell. “ I^ay me my her approa^^^h, she was assailed bjr brutal lan- 
money av4 let I go ! I say ! &c. &c.,” with a guage, and'* refused a morsel : while the food 
battering of ilie Jiandle of his whip against the that she ought to have had was riven to a fat 
haiLilpor. But this I have witnessed and heard flaunting woman too idle to work, who diuly 
on me part of a ircgro,, cabman in the town of came to receive it. 

Kingston. At least, if they are oppressed, (?) Among these worthy servants, there was one 
they are not cowed. " whose quiet revenge for a rebuke was always 

And now for one episode ill the life of a nurse, to fling wine-glasses on the floor and smash 
Anne came to me in that capacity, well recom- them. Our stock of glass imported from home 
mended. She was black-skimicd ; but oh, “ her thus dwindled ra^iidly awiiy. Did he, I wonder, 
heart white and pure as de white lad^s !” By “ thank the Lord,” who enabled him to revenge 
this time 1 was rather hardening and gradually himself? 

becoming sceptical over flowery phrases. Anne’s These few specimens of character, taken from 
sweetness and angelic smiles at the baby made the most^’honest, respectable, and civilised 
me suspicious. 1 soon received a letter’from a amongst ihe^class (and who, unlike the lower 
lady to inform me that while driving out she gmdes, do not steal, murder, orlighitually com- 
meithe child in his perambulator stationM in mit acts of savage brutality), are u pretty fair 
the middle of the road, and no nurse with him. evidence of the nature, or second nature, or 
That presently Anne appeared, dragged the both combined, of the liberated negro in our 


perambulator to the side of the road, upsetting 
it in her haste, and terrif^g the ohud, who 
fortunately escaped uninjurea. Of course I 
taxed her with this. Sue waxed indignant, 
fervid, holy, in Her denials: but flnally made 
out a story about a sick friend. So I contented 
mpelf with sending a' guard to guard the nurse 
when she went out to guard the child, and took 
my time to seek another nurse. Meanwhile, 
pme lady friends came to stay with me, and 
infonned me that this woman begged of them 
clothes and money, saying she had not got the 
former, nor enough wages to pay for any. Her 
trunk was so large that One man. coula not lift 
it; her wages were high, and “everything 
found !” So I sternly bade her go, giving the 
money due to her into her hands. A scene en- 
sued, of entreaty, confession, appeal. She was 
a woman who had been half ruined before she 
came to me; Iliad saved her from starvation; 
she wotdd be homeless and friendless without me. 
Oh! if I had a Christian’s heart, try her once, only 
once, and never should I have to repent it ! 1 
was moved, and I did try her. Soon after- 
wards, she left my child in the road two hours 
and a half while she amused herself among her 
friends. 1 then positively dismissed her. She 
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colonies at the present day. Let ns remember j 
that Uie white man is far more responsible for 
his actions than the black man ; but let ns also 
remember that his position is a trying one, in 
having to hold his own, far away, against an 
overroielming force of nnmbers. 

A NEW HUMANE SOCIETY. 

To preserve hnman life; to put an end to 
tortures and cruelties now systematically in- 
flicted on out poor countrymen and country- 
women at home, and many of which are as 
horrid and revolting, as any of the barbaric 
rites we read of as practised among savages; 
to substitute trained skill for brutal ignorance, 
and conscientious carefulness for wicked and iii- 
human neglect ; to make wa»ton and aggravated 
homicide less common, and at least to ensure 
such tending and remedies for our sick and 
suffering poor, as humane men provide for their 
sick and suffering brutes ; to free the national 
character from^ a deep stain, and to relieve the 
national conscience of the burden of a crying 
sin ; such are the objects bf the new Humane 
Society. In other words, its promoters pro- 
pose to take the occupants of workhouse infir- 
maries out of the hands of men who are proved 
to have shamelessly abused their tmst, and to 
place them in state hospitiJs appointed and con- 
trolled as the establishments supported by pri- 
vate charity are known to be. Our workhouses 
arc already hospitals, in the sense of being filled 
with sick, infirm, and decrepid people, who 
need careful nursing and professional care ; and 
the reform aimed at, is, to supply these with the 
necessaries for the lack of which they languish 
and die; — howpainfuUy, an occasional newspaper 
report tells us ; how constantly, is only known 
to themselves and God. 

The Association for the Improvement of the 
Infirmaries of the London Workhouses, owes 
its origin to the revelations of the Lancef^com- 
liiissioners,. numbers many influential thinkers 
in its ranks, and is pledged to dirffet its action 
to the consolidation of the invalid departments 
of the metropolitan workhouses ; to bringi ng 
about of a hospital organisation undjr a central 
management, and to the levying of a general 
metropolitan rate for the support of the sick 
poor. Taking our facts from an interesting 
pamphlet by Mii.EnNUST Habt, let us first quot^' 
the statistics of a few London workhouses, and 
then examine into their disorganisation and 
mismanagement. In many instances we are 
able to confirm Mr. Hart’s statements from our 
own personal observations ; in some we can sup- 
plement them by facts acquired during invesii- 

§ ations commenced and carried on. indepen- 
ently ; and the reader may accept as trust- 
worthy and temperate records ofr evils which 
are flourishing ^,in rank luxuriance at •our very 
doors. ^ 

Eirst of the workljousc buildings. That of 
Clerkenwell is a wretched tumble-down place, 
which Was certified by the Poor Law Board to 


kold five hundred inmates. The metropoEtan in- 
spector has frequeq|ly urged upon the guardians 
the necessity of removing their paupers to a 
healthier and more commodious site ; and has 
for years past condemned the confined yards 
and crowded wards of the present building as 
unstated to their purpose. These parochial 
dignitarifes have not yet, however, Ibought it 
necessary to m^e a change, and we learn 
that out of the five hundred and sixty people im- 
properly crammed into their worthouse two 
hundred and fifty are sick, and two hundred and 
eighty infirm, the latter number including 
eighty who arc insane. Bemembering that 
twelve hundred feet of cubic space for each 
patient is the allowance recently prescribed as 
necessary for military hospitals by the BaiTack 
and Hospital Conimission, the* condition of 
these five hundred and thirty sick and infirm 
people may be estimated by * the fact that the 
cubic space for each is but fmr hundred mid 
twenty-nine feet. Add to lliis, that the cramped 
staircases of this house are so intercepted and 
blocked up with inconvenient landing-places, as 
to be useless as mediums of ventilation ; that 
the windows are insuflScient in number ; and 
that one of the narrow prison-like yards wliich 
form the only exerciso-grounds for convalescents, 
contains the dead-house, and a commonly 
neglected dust-bin in close proximity ; and the 
shocking unfitness of Clerkenwell ’workhouse 
for a public hospital will he understood. 

At St. Martin’s-in-lhc-Fields, the ground 
within the building is so much higher than 
that outside that tnosc standing in its yards 
are on a level with the first-floor windows 
in Hemming’s-row. Tins is due to the yards 
being composed of a disused burial-ground. 
Abutting on them, and so much beneath their 
level as to be practically underground, arc 
the cellars chosen by the guardians as surgical 
wards. They are all less than nine feet high, 
and the average number of cubic feet per bed 
\sfoMT hundred and twenty-eight feet. The work- 
house of the Strand Union is even less fitted for 
in&mary purposes than those already quoted. 
It is surrounded by noisy workshops and mews, 
and, as if this were not enough, tne gimrdiaus 
have, with that keen eye to the main cttfJ'icc, and 
that noble disregard of the feelings of mer« 
paupers, which are the distinguishing 
istics of parochial boarck, establishechfwpet- 
beating business under the windows of the sick 
wards. The unhappy patients are, of course, 
stunned with the noise and poisoned with the 
dust, but carjiet beating is remunerative, and, 
despite the remonstrances publicly made, the 
guardians^are too much men of bushiess to 
forego it out of any weak-minded and sentimental 
consideration for the helpless creatures com- 
mitted to their care. It Should be added, that 
seven-eightlis of the sleeping accommodation 
here is occupied by the sick. The workhouse 
infirmary of St. George the is perilously 

unwholesome from its situation, surrounded 
as it is by bone-boiling, grease, and catgut- 
making establishments ; wmle that of Greenwich 
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is below low-water marlt; oad with aa ayerage 

S aoe per bed of /our kumMi and fifty feet, 
any of the war‘d& are loyraad hot, some -have 
no water-emioei none are suited to their pur- 

E ose. I'wrther, wB are assured by Mr. Hart that 
esides the workhouses already named, those of 
Islington, St. Giles, and West Smithfield, have 
irreftefflBMible defects, which render them unfit for 
hospitsd pm^oses ; while those of St. James’s, 
Westminster, Chelsea, St. Luke’s, Lambeth, 
Lewisham, Camberwell, Bermondsey, Holborn, 

, and London Easst, may be made suitable for 
•.Iconic cases only, if certain important altera- 
wOns be cidried but. It is siotewortby, more- 
over, that even where new uurkhouses are 
being built, a wretchedly ijisufficient amount of 
space is allotted to each sick bed. At St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, for example, where a 
really magnificent pile of buildings has been 
erected, omyfive Amdred cubic feat are allowed : a 
little more than a third of the number declared 
by competent authorities to be essential. 

Passing from the workbous^ to their dis- 
cipline and internal arrangements, tlie results 
are even more painfully uusatisl'actory. Let 
us compare the medical attendance at the 
hospitals supported by private clnirity, 'with 
that of the parochial infirmaries representing 
the hospitals of the state. For (he three hundred 
I and fifty patients at St. George’s Hospital there 
I arc four surgeons and four physicians, who each 
! pay an average of three visits a week, besides 
1 two resident apothecaries, three resident house- 
surgeons, and a dresser for each surgeon; St. 
j Mary’s Hospital, with one hundred and fifty 
patients, has three physicians in ordinary, tlirec 
surgeons, four resideut medical officers, and 
three dressers. At the Strand Union, on the 
other hand, with a fl.oating population of nearly 
two hundred persons acutely sick, and four hun- 
dred who are chronically infirm, there is no resi- 
dent medical officer. Tlie one gentleman engaged 
to visit and prescribe for as many invalids as St. 
George’s and St. Mary’s Hospitals hold together, 
receives the munificent salary of one hundi-ed and 
five pounds a year, out of which he is expected 
to find most of the drugs required. At Green- 
wich, w'hcre out of a thousand inmates nine 
hundred^re more or less disabled, and where an 
average of four hundred are constantly under 
I care, Uie only doctor is non-resident, 

1 has l^r^penser ko assist him, and is wretchedly 
underpaid. At Shoreditch, where out of a 
population of seven hundred, two hundred and 
twenty are sick, one hundred and forty insane, 
epileptic, and mabecile, be^es the usual pro- 
, portion of infirm, there is neither dispenser 
nor as^tant; and the non-resideiA medicsl 
officer is supposed fr> see to the needs of those 
in his clue'gc, in a hurried morning visit of a 
eoaple of hours. These facts and figures are 
unanswerable. We need draw no comparison 
betweeh tiie relative acuteness of the disorders 
undW which the . patients in the two kiads of 
hoffipitals suffer, it is sufficient to know that 
under ects;^ oiroumstaitoes it is as impossible 
that the side pmipers of our workhonses^ian 


be otherwise than neglected, as it is that the 
occupants of our regular hospital beds can be 
otberwisc than well cared for. In not moie 
than a fourth of the workhouses in the metro- 
politan district is there a resideut medical 
officer, and in every case the doctor’s interest is 
made to be in direct opposition to that of his pa- 
tient. The rule in the ma;iority of cases is that he 
shall find medicine out of his inadequate stipend, 
and even ivliere drags are provided he has to 
act as his own dispenser. Thus he saves 
money by witliholding remedies, and labour by 
avoidmg chimge of prescription. A,ddito the 
temptation implied, that he is alwmys poorly 
paid, and that the workhouse is often looketl 
upon as a mere insignificant supplement to his 
private practice ; and, that our sick paupers do 
not die off even more rapidly and unnecessarily 
than they do, becomes a mere testimony to their 
tenacity of life. ‘ . 

The nurses employed in workhouse infirmaries 
are generally paupers, to whom a full meat diet, 
with, jierhaps, an allowance of beer and gin, is 
made the substitute for salary, and who mis- 
manage their duties and neglect their patients 
in a way incrediblelo those unacquainted with 
the bitter cruelties of workhouse rule. Mr. 
Haft, who is corroborated by Doctor Anstie, of 
the Westminster Hospital, who accompanied 
him on his inspection, draws tliis picture of the 
state of affiiirs in the externally palatial establish- 
ment of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch : 

“To make matters as bad as possible, the 
nurses, with one exception, are pauper nurses, 
having improved rations and (Merent dress, 
but no pecuniary encouragements. Tky arc 
mostly a very inferior set of women ; and the 
males, who are ‘ nursed’ by male paupers, are 
yet w orse oil'. Tlie nursing organisation at this 
establishment is as bad as can be. The male 
niu'ses especially struck us as a peculiarly rough, 
ignorant, and uncouth set. There are no night- 
nurses. Desirous to ascertain what was the 
condijion of the patients under such an ad- 
ministration, we became a little ciuious as to 
details. . . .• The outer surface of the beds is 
clean, and the linen generally, through the 
able-bodied wards, tolerably so ; but as to the 
lying-in wtSds, they were irequently filthy with 
crusted blood and discharges, and in thie sick 


wards also they were far from being well kept. 

“The next part of inquiry was as to tlie 
regularity of the administration of food and 
medicines. Medicines are administered in this 
house with shameful irregularity. The result 
of our inquiries showed that of nine consecutive 
patients, only foiyr were receiving their medi mn es 
regularly. A poor fellow lying very dangerously 
ill with giffigrene of the leg had had no medicine 
for three days, because, os the male ‘nurse’ 
said, his abutii had been senre. The doctor had 
not been ma«ie acquainted either witli the fact 
that the ffian’s mouth was 8ore,mr t^t lie had 
not had the medicines ordereuSfor him. A 
foinale, also very ill, had not had her medicine 
for two days, because the very infirm old lady 
in the next bed, who* it seemed, was appointed 
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bj the nurse to Mffl this duty, had been too 
completely bedridden for the last tew days to 
arise and give it .to her. Other patients had not 
had their medicine because they had diarrhoea; 

,, but the suspension had not been made known 
to the doctor, nor had medicine been given to 
them for their diarrhoea. The nurses generally 
had the most imperfect ideas of their duties in 
this respect. One nurse plainly avowed that 
she gave medicines three times a day to those i 
who are very ill, and twice or once a day as I 
lliey improved. The medicines were given all 
down a ward in a cup ; elsewhere in a gallipot. 
The nurse said she * poured out the medicine, 
ami judged according.* In other respects the 
nursing was equally deficient. The dressings 
were roughly and badly applied. Lotions and 
water-dressings were applied in rags, wliich 
were allowed to dry and stick. I saw sloughing 
ulcers and cancers so treated. In fact, this was 
the rule. Bandages seemed to be unknown. ! 
But the general character of the nursing will be 
appreciated by the detail of one fact, that I 
found in one ward two paralytic patients with 
frightful sloughs of the back ; they were both 
dirty, and l^ina on hard tirmo maUressm ; the 
one dressed only with a rag si eeped in chloride- 
of-lime solution, the other with a rag thickly 
covered with ointment. This latter was a fear- 
ful and very extensive sore, in a state of absolute 
putridity \ the patient was covered with filth 
and excoriated, and the stench was masked by 
strewing dry chloride of Kmc on fhe floor under 
the bed, A spectacle more saddeuiug or more 
discreditable cannot be imagined. Both these 

1 )aticnts have since died: no inquest has been 
leld on either.** 

If it be asked how this hondble condition of 
things could have escaped the government in- 
spector, the answer is ready. There are forty- 
one workliouses in the nictropolitaii district, 
and vwitin^ these from time to time forms but 
a portion ot the duties of the gentleman in whose 
charge that district is supposed to bo. The real 
supervision and control is necessarily eurrusted 
to a visiting committee appointed by and from the 
guardians themselves, who, at stated intervals, 
take a hurried glance at their own handiwork, 
and pronounce it very good. It waf formally ad- 
vanced in the last report of the Poor Law Board, 
that if tins committee perform its duty, the 
scandalous cases of cruelty and neglect to sick 
and dying paupers can never occur. Without 
endorsing this higUjr imaginative hypothesis, 
let me quote the opinion of a guardian in whose 
parish workhouse a death took place, under; 
peculiarly atrocious circum$t|nces, a few weeks 
ago. IPs very well,** remarked this gentleman, 
with great cogency and force, fof the news- 
^ «nid to say we*re brutes, 
and I don*t say we*re right in this ; mut if you*ll 
remember that we*rc all men in business, and that 
our regular board meeting takes up several hours 
week, ygca*ll perhaps undm'stand w^y our 
visitir^ committees hurry through their work. 
How long docs it take us to inspect the wards 
and vouch for the proper tending and care of 


one tliousand two hundred people P About two 
hours. Of course the master goes round with 
us, and of course leave it principally to Jam', 
and then fill in the blanks below the printed 
questions in the Poor Law Board’s book with 
^ les* or * No,* as the case may be. No ! I 
don’t remember any of ns ever *^makmg an in- 
dependent report. We just fill up tlie book, 
and are glad when the job’s o\xt, for it’s a 
bother, and we get nothing for it, and it’s im- 
possible to do it properly without giving up more 
time than is possible for men like me.” It is to 
ensure the proper performance of duties which 
this )dain-spoken guardian honestly confessed 
were shirked, and lor the lack ofwhich a pauper 
had just died miserably and shamefully, and to 
make the task of inspection a practical remity, tliat 
the new Humane Society asks for public support. 

Let me quote some more personal expenenccs 
proving the urgent necessity of reform. Some 
months ago it wtis my privilege to accompany a 
representati ve of the Boor Law Board on an dffi- 
cird inquiry into the condition of the sick wards 
of a Loudon woi khouse. Some necessary altera- 
tions were urged as essential to decency and 
health ; and our guardians talked it over, sir, 
when you recommended it before, but thought it 
wasn’t necessary !” w as given in reply. A few 
minutes later a serious blot was discovered in 
the discipline of the wards, and our guardians 
wouldn’t hear of it, sir, when I mentioned what 
you said,” was elicited. Through the day’s in- 
spection, I saw evils which had been condemned 
for years stiU flourishing ; heard recommenda- 
tions made and advice given, which have never 
beeu, and, under existing management, never 
w ill be, carried out, aud "have ever since been 
puzzled to know the use of an authority which 
IS powerless, aud of advice that may be ignored 
with impunity by a handful of petty jobbers, 
whose self-inlercst is as keen as their sympathies 
and intelligence are obtuap. The Boor Law 
Board is utterly powerless over guardians who 
are obstinate ancl obstructive ; and, but for the 
comments and strictures of the press, its imports 
and inspections would be still more futile and 
inoperative than they are. As it is, its officials 
are not unfrequently defied. I have myself seen 
a guardian wag the forefinger of mguace at a 
government inspector who, in the course of his 
duty, reminded those present that the regu lgitions 
of their workhouse weje coiitrar^>*#»*TOe law ; 
and I have heard a guardian, in the most flowery 
style of pot-house eloquence, denounce the same 
oiSicial as a cozener, because a tew pounds had 
lieen struck off the parochial balance-sheet by 
the district auditor as improper^ claimed. 

It waf a touching scene. There had been 
some stem comments upon the inhumanity of 
this local board, and the impector attended its 
meeting, to hear whether its members meant to 
persist in Uieir defiance of official authority and 
public opinion, or whether they would submit to 
boA, to the extent of making decent provision 
for their ^poor. They had' determined to with- 
draw their stupid opposition, but, in revenge, 
sqf their crack orator upon the unhappy official 
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whose adverse miaute had, in ihe Words of their 
respected chairman, *^ >et thajtn papers 'a* writin* 
of us down." I cm see that, orator^now, with 
acts of parliament; oificial reports, blue-books, 
and parish dfJ^^nments, at his elbow, rising to ask, 
with afibctedmoderation, if the Poor-Law Board 
claimed to teach the guardians how they were 
to spend the .parishioners* money ? I can see 
hitai, too, blandly attempting to convict the 
oAbial of self-contradiction, of vexatious inter- 
ference, of unfairness and hostility; «'ind I can 
see his colleagues at the board solemnly w^agging 
"Jh^ir vacuous faces, and tic^g off what they 
considered his oratorical points, like a batch of 
very unintellectual supernumeraries rehearsing 
the trial scene in the Merchant of Venice. This 
conduct was prompted, be it remembered, by the 
indignation ot guardians at being called upon to 
make suitable provision for paupers, and it is a 
fmr sample of the spirit in which every sugges- 
tion for parochial reform is received. Wic 
central management aimed ai. by the Association 
for the Improvement of the Infirmaries of Lon- 
don Worlmouaes would remedy all this, and 
place every detail of nursing, of classification, 
and of meafeal attendance for the sick, in inde- 
pendent hands. It is well to remember tliat 
while Mrs. Betsey Prig has been largely super- 
seded in our hospitals by properly trained nurses, 
she flourishes in a highly aggravated form in the 
metropolitan workhouses it is sought to amend. 
Reduced in circumstances and soured in spirit, 
deprived of liberty and perquisites, remu- 
nerated by beer and gin, tins model nurse be- 
comes a demon of torture to tlie hapless WTetches 
under her. Scalding sick paupers to deatli in 
boiling water; persistently aggravating sick 
paupers* sores until they become mortal, and the 


pressibly mm. During the same visit, W6 
looked in nap^ha^ard at one of the wards we 
passed. It was devoted to the chronically in- 
firm. TlTiat is tlie screen round that bed for — 
anybody deadP ^^Oh no, not d^d, sir; but one 
of the old men is rather seriously m, and I 
thought it would be more comfortable, both for 
him and for the others, to hare him screened 
off. We*re always anxious to do everything in 
our power, you see, and-—" But Ve were 
at the screen before the sentence was concluded, 
and there we found the seriously ill patient 
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seriously ill no longer ; and that his spirit, un- 
watched, unministered, had passed silently away 
from boards, and screens, and wards, leaving 


wnen stimulants are aeatn ; Kulmg sick paupers 
by withholding and getting drunk ou tlieir 
medical comforts, and by turning them out of 
the sick wards at night, — are among the gentle 
peculiarities of which this representative lady 
W been constantly convicted during the last 
few years. 

Or the male Prigs, the broken-down cobblers 
or chapm^iin, who are selected by guardians to 
nigrse sick male paupers, I will only say that 
thejnBVgjough, brutal, and ignorant ; tliait tliey 
emulate ienv;*# sister in, cruelty and neglect; 
and that one of them recently justified himself 
to me for allowing a poor wetch who had 
tumbled out of bed in a fit to clie on the floor 
without assistance; were dead enough, 

y he were," remarked this warm-hearted func- 
tionary, “and wot were the use 6’ rousin* 
Mr. Blunt, or anybody P couldn’t bring a 
dead man to life agm, not they indeed ; and 
why should they be msturbed ? iJo, no, I knows 
my doo^ better. *Ow did I know he wos 
deadP Wy I shook him, and he never an- 
thafs how. Wos the body cold I 
see it f Scs, it were ; leadwm hu feet mm qmie 
coldff this with a senile assumption of 
wisdom, jtidgment, and tact, which was incx- 


ibc poor neglected body to be moved when it 
should please some one in authority to discover 
it was dead. 

It is to uproot and extirpate the horrible in- 
difference proved by such instances as these, 
that the movement commented on has been 
inaugurated. Professedly confined to amelio- 
rating the condition of the sick poor, it is fair 
to hope that its action will indirectly benefit 
the poor generally. ^ If it be decided that work- 
house infirmaries are to be supported by a 
general rate, the. logical deduction would seem 
to be that the remaining portions of those esta- 
blishments may bo similarly provided for. Of 
course wc shall have a panrot cry against cen- 
tralisation, and be solemnly warned of the 
danger of tampering with local self-government. 
It will be strange, however, if the solid bciiefits 
of the latter cannot be secured without retain- 
ing evils which are inconceivably wicked and 
unjust; and if by some fusion of the elements 
of responsibility and representation "we do not 
secure justice both for ratepayers and the poor. 
It needs a stout heart and a good cause to 
attack cupidity and obstinacy in their strong- 
holds ; but the new association possesses both, 
and may hope for tlie support of all ivho believe 
the alleviation of helpless suffering to be a re- 
sponsibility which a Christian society sliould 
cheerfully 'accept. 


cheerfully aeqept, 

AT H(^ME WITH THE SPIRITS. 

I HAVE so good an opinion of human nature, 
that if a person were solemnly to tell me, in 
language interlarded with pious phrases, that 
he "had once died and been brought to life 
again, I should be disposed to behove rather 
that he was a deluded person who deceived 
himself, iban that he was a canting liar, at- 
tempting to deceive me. It is easy to believe 
that a desperate man, whose life is at stake, or 
who is in some other great emergency, will 
call God witness that which is not true ; but 
it is not ^sy to believe that a man, moving 
in rcspec^ble society, who is under no awful 
dread of this kind, could deliberately seek his 
daily bread, and strive after notoriety, by pro- 
fessions which he knows to be false, vricKed, 
and audaciously blasphemous. With this dis- 
position to regard the apostles of startling and 
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mcredftle doctrine rather as fools thto rogues, j 
I have dways listened to the jproniulgation of I 
startling and incredible doctrine with more; 
tW usual impartiality. I have always g^ven 
them a fair hearing ; I have never met them 
with scoffing or Active opposition, and I have 
endeavoured to submit myself to the influences 
which they profess to act tinder. I have taken 
certain means, of my own to test the genuine- 
ness of those influences, but I have never | 
wilfuHy resisted, anything that seemed likely to I 
carry conviction to my mind. I feel satisfied, ! 
therefore, that the conclusions at which I have 
arrived have not been inspired by bitterness, 
nor prompted by prejudice. I have given 
mediums and manifestations a fair hearing,from 
the electro-biological period of twenty years 
ago, down to Mr. Home’s last lecture at 
Willis’s Rooms, and I pui^ose, in this paper, 
to glance at my experiences, and record 
my impressions. 

My earliest recollection of manifestations ” 
carries me back twenty years to a certain 
thatch-covered hut, which stood then — and 
stands now — on the brow of a Scotch moun- 
tain. In that hnt lived •a shoemaker. Like 
most Scotchmen of his class, he had that dan- 
gerous thing, a little learning. He had picked 
up a volume of Combe’s works, and lie took | 
a fancy to phrenology. He had a journeyman, | 
who read the book when his master was 
done with it, and he also took a fancy to ! 
phrenology. In course of time both master 
and man became phrenology mad. Tliey sat I 
together on their stools ‘with a phrenologicar 
bust before them, and talked about bumps while 
they hammered the leather upon their lapstoncs. 
But while they progressed in abstract science, 
they lost way in the practical art of manufac- 
turing shoes. This was the natural conse- 
qjuencc of paying a larger share of their devo- 
tions to Mr. Combe thair to St. Crispin. They 
devoted more attention to the formation of the 
head than to the anatomy of the feet:, and when 
this bore its inevitable bitter fruit, loss W busi- 
ness, the shoemaker and his jornimeyman went 
so far beyond their lasts as to become lectm-ers 
and demonstrators in electro-bioloL7, I believe 
this is the history of most of thef professors of 
the mystic arts, A little — a very little — ^learn- 
ing, a’ soul above business, a vaulting ambition, 
an inordinate vanity, some degree of belief at 
first, but eventually the necessity to become 
charlatans and quacks to sustain their original 
pretensions. 

The shoemaker and his journeyman adopted 
the practice of elcctro-bioIoCT from what they 
had read in the newspapers, living on a barren 
hill-side, far away from towns, they had never 
seen anything ot the kind in practice. But 
they were apt scholars. # 

I well remember their first ij^ance. It was 
given at the manse, the house m tfee minister. 
Tlie minfcter liimself was much interested in the 
experiments, and as there was no prefenco of 
anything beyondphysical and psychological mani- 1 
festations — the spiritual pretence was yet to I 


oome—willmgly allowed the shoemak^ and his 
man to exhibit in his dining-room* This is what 
the^ shoemaker didfe He placed his man in a* 
chair, stared into his eves, made passes at Mm, 
and so put hinuinto what was called a mesmeric 
trance, ^en he was in this state, the master 
touched his bumps to produce manifestations in 
accordance with the faculty which they were 
supposed to cover. Thus, when lie rubbed the 
bump of benevolence, the journeyman gave away 
ever^hing he had in his pockets, and I remem- 
ber that all his personal belongings consisted of 
three-halfpence, a clasp-knife, a short pipe, a 
flint and steel, and a small-tooth comb. Whefl" 
the master touched the bump of acquisitiveness, 
the man laid hands upon and pocketed every- 
thing within his reach. When time and tune 
were touched, the man danced and sang. But 
the great sensation was at the close of the 
sdance, when on his bump of amativeness being 
manipulated, the journejiuau start>cd from hfe 
seat, and proceeded in a frantic manner to hug 
and kiss the servant girls who formed part of 
his audience. I think it was in consequence of 
this manifestation being a little too Me-like and 
real, that experiments in electro-biology were 
not repeated at the manse. 

Many persons believed in the truth of these 
phenomena, partly because they thought them 
probable, and partly because they had faith in 
the honesty of the shoemaker. They were not 
wrong in their opinion of the shoemaker ; but 
the whole thing was an imposture nevertheless* 
The shoemaker was the dupe of his man. 

I am strongly disposed io believe, nay, I am 
suri , that this is frequently the case among the 
spiritualists ; uud that where there are two or 
three tricksters, there are half a dozen credulous 
persons, who believe in the imposture which 
they unwittingly help to practise upon others. 

But electro-biology w*as too tame a trick to 
hold the attention of the public for any length 
of time, and it became necessary to excite the 
interest of the credulous by more daring feats, 
just as the acrobat in the ring finds it necessary, 
wlien the pcrfonnancc begins to flag, to increase 
the number of hoops through which he jumps, 
or to double liis sommorsauits and the risk of 
breaking his neck. Electro-biology was mun- 
dane, and just wdthin the bouiids of'jpysicnl pro- 
bability. It now becfimc ‘^an oliject” to 
duce a" supra-mundaue elenumt, asjlJjfipuOT it, 
and to present phenomemi whicB^fomrd accord 
with a belief in the unseen world, wlule it would 
defy physical inquiry. Wlion first intr<^uced, 
spiritualism presented itself in a very mild and 
modest form. It aspimed to be little more than 
a develc^pment of animal mametism. The pro- ^ 
fessors began by making tables turn ; and when 
this became monotonous, they made them rap* 
The next thing was to deefare that the mns 
were produced by spirits of the departed w-^isn- 
ing to conimunicate with their Meuds on cartii. 
Wpen this in its turn was getting stale, Mr. 
Daniel Home introduced .the spirit liand, spirit' 
writing, and the great sensation feat of floating 
in the air. ‘When inquiry came to close quar- 
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ters with these mamfestatioiis, Mr. Hometaoved 
6ii, leaving the stage dear for the next novelty, 
r which was the rope-tying «of the Davenports. 
Meantime, the new doctrine had taken strong 
hold of many persons in this ooimtry, and, 
strafe to say, the believers were chiefly persons 
moving in the upper society, some of 

them distinghisned for their high intellectrial 
attamments.' Half a dozen years ago, spirit in- 
quiry was pursued with almost devotional 
eairnestness in West-end drawing-rooms, at the 
receptions of celebrated literary characters, and 
at private muliiight meetings at clubs. I am 
idling a plain unvarnished tmtii, when 1 state 
that. 1 have seen a circle of literaiy men and 
journalists, instructors of ilie people, sitting 
round a table, for hours. Waiting for rap-mes- 
sages from their dead relatives. One conversed 
with the spirit of his father, and the spirit of lus 
father told him to burn wliat he had iu his 
pocket. Wliat he had in his pocket was a piece 
winch he had written (to order) for one of the 
theatres. Acting on the advice of his father's 
spirit, he withdrew the piece, and soleiniily 
counselled all his fellow-authors not to venture on 
the same subject. One of Jus fellow-autbors, 
however, had a commiiuicatioii from a spirii 
telling him that he might use the subject ; and 
he did use it ! TJie first mentioned author is 
now dead, and I am not alone in the belief that 
the excitement of spirit rapping seances aggra- 
vated his disease and accelerated his clcatli. 
One of this circle of rappers (an instructor of 
the people) was troublea by au evil spirit, who 
distinguished himself by using ob.sconc languagt*. 
Whenever this s))irit began to rap out bad 
words, the instructor of the people endeavoured 
to lay him by holding up a little gold cross 
which he carried at his watch-guard. 

Mr. Home did not depart from England uiifil 
he had appointed a band of apostles to preach 
the gospel which he came to foiuid and proclaim. 

I trust I am not uncharitable in susiiecting 
that, in his selection of jiersous, h(‘ aimed at 
a sort of parody of the original constitution of 
the Chri.stiau Mission. His chosen disciples 
were humble folks, flower-makers, and menders 
of shoes. These disciples, with the aid of 
converts in p. higher sphere, have written his 
TestamenWn the pages of two periodicals de- 
voted to spiritualism. In these? journals wo are 
record of Home's miracles, 
and thosew^ms disci pios. Wien Mr. Home 
took leave of his disciples, he was lifted up to 
the ceiling in their presence. Is this also a 
parody of a certain event in sacred history? 
When I come to notice the lecture which Mr. 

- Home delivered the other evening ati.WiUis’s 
Rooms, the reader will be able to answer the 
question for himself. 

We come now to the Davenport Brothers. 
They professed to be bound and unbound by 
spirit hands, and they made an aflSdavit, upon 
oaifbf that they had beenreleased from prison % a 
spi4L They followed Home as a sort of twin 
Apds^e Raul of the new doctrine. For some time 
previous to the appearance of these mediumu 


faith in spiritualism had been growing languid, 
and the practice was falling into disuse. But 
the moment the feme of the Davenports reached 
this country, the circles" were stirred to new 
life, and the pretensions of the new apostles 
were admitted before they gave any pr(X)f of 
their powers. They were received by the 

circles" with open arms, and their woridorful 
performances were hailed as a most ttiumphant 
attestation of the Irutlis of spiritualism. The 
triumph of the faithful, however, was of short 
duration. The practices of the ])avenports 
were exposed again and again, and exposed 
more thoroughly tliaii those of any of their 
predecessors. When Mr. Addison,* wlio was 
said by the spiritualists to be a medium iu spite 
of liimself, otfered Mr. Home fifty ])ounds ii he 
could float in tlie air in his ].f''scnrc, Mr. 
Home escaped froiv the dilemma })y dcujJuing 
the eludlenge ; but the Davenports* too t onii- 
dent of Uieir skill, submitted to a test and vr.o*:; 
found out. The complete exposure oi’ ilus 
last form of spiriliudism has worked a groat 
change in the tactics of the apostles. Fmdiug 
it no longer possible to cope with the band of 
detectors, who liuve" made it their mission to 
meet and cx])Ose them on all occiisions, they 
have dro})ped miracle working, and now online 
themselves to ])reaching spiritualism as a new 
faith. 

It may seem incredible, but ii is nevcrtlieicss 
a fact, that Mr. D. Home is now representing 
himself as the a])OvStle of a divine mission 
founded on table-turning and spii’it-rap}riug. 
He declares that he received his commission, us 
St. Paul received his, in a voice from Heaven, 
saying ; 

‘"^Daniel, fear not, my child, God is with 
you; be truthful, and (5od shall be with you 
alw'ays, cure Ihe sick," &c. 

On Thursday, the fifteenth of Februaiy, I 
attended Willis's Rooms to hear the apostle 
preach ; but before I could bring myself under t he 
inlluouce of the new gospel, I was cjilled upon to 

S ay teii shiUings and sixpence. Are there no 
vc-sMlling scats ?" I asked. The answer was 
‘‘ No ; they are all gone ; only a few half-guinea 
saats left." I paid my half guinea and entered 
IJifs room ; alM found that there were plenty of 
five-shilling seats vacant, but only a few half- 
guinea ones. On coming out I accused t he man 
at the door of having (to use the mildest term) 
deceived me. He did not deny it; but said, in 
excuse, that it was not his fault ; he had been 
told to say there were no five-shilling seats. 
Was it Daniel who told him to say so, /‘ Daniel, 
my child," sacredly enjoined by the voice from 
Heaven to be tratmul ? 

There walb a full congregation, and the lec- 
turer informed us that it comprised many per- 
sons emineiiit in the world of letters and be- 
lievers. Hearing the lecturer quoting Scripture 
ill support 6% his views, and seeing those eminent 

E ersons humbly and submissively sitting under 
im, bowing their heads as he bowed his, at the 
mention of a sacred name, I was disposed— not- 
withstanding the ten-and-sixpenny transaction-^ 



to re^^arcl the proceedings in a charitable spirit. | 
Surely, I thought to myself, this man must be- ; 
lieve what lie is saying. As I enter the room, I 
I catch tlie words ^^tiirongh Jesus Clirist our 
Lord/' and Home is reverehtly bowing his head. 
I sat ^dowii with a feeling that 1 was at church, 
fully prepared to yield inj\self to the force of 
any wholesome influence that miglit be brought 
to bear upon me. 

I will relate f)rjr‘tlr what I heard and saw% 
and what was iue uanression left upon my 
mind. 

As Mr. credit for being a me- 
dium, ( ' T,r<>. ruin ary ])Owcrs of body and 

maul U'' can object to a description of 

ills |K«‘so.u -tie IS i\ tall, thill man, with broad 
sijmue slioiiiders.; suggestive of a suit of clothes 
iiuug (ipoi ;mi iron cross, liis hair is long and 
yeiicw : iu.-^ teeth are la^’ge, glittering, and 
shiu'o : II '.“j <wes aix n pale grey, with a redness 
aho die eyeiids, which eomc.s and goes in u 
:r]rjftdv manm'r as he talk.s. VVdien lie show's 
ais giitlering, sharp teetli, and iiuU red rim 
comes round his slowly rolling eyes, he is not' a 
pleasant sigfii tol»>uk upon. His hands were long, I 
white, and bony, and you Itucw, wnihout touch- 
nig tlici»s that they w'cre icy cold, lie stooped 
over hi> pajiei. and rarely looked nj), excii^t to 
turn ids eyes townrd.s lunivcn in an ap]ieal lo 
1iK‘. Leiiy. Tlic fli'st part of the lecture was 
v<‘r\ dull and licavy, bring nil about the uule- 
strum dnhu of mat ter. IJeforr tins ‘‘liead”' was 
exhaust<*,d i coiudeudfteru members of the con- 
gregatum whowrro fast asleep. Aftci my ex- 
Ijenuice at- the jiay-piaee d, W'as rather startling 
to hear Air. Home, diselaimiug all mercenary 
motives, and deeianng that he had moau' ri‘- 
ceived, and never 'w-ould receive', money for lus 
w'ork. In a private oircuIaV to his tViemis In; 
aay.s, ' i nec'd not teil you h(ov Important it is 
t.o me to lei-vo iim' , {ipi'tun of my fticnd.s, not 
only as a comfort and euconragenamt to me, 
but as t>‘seiii.i:oiy aiding the cause in. winch thev 
•and I arc t»e;.p!y mierested. Much, Indeed, of 
am jitrJiao mu.^i Llepend on Die isS.suc^f this 
exjurime;’!.'' i .leave rlie read(^' tx* reconcile 
this apf>eai with his dhsavowal of mercoimry mo- 
tives how he or she can. 

Mr. Home then proceeded to shrlv that spirit- 
ualism was no new doctrine, hut had existed 
for ages. Tables were used for eliciting re- 
sponses^ from spirits fifteen cenin.'-aes ago, and 
some of the best and grealeird of 7ner« in all ages 
had been 'spiritualists. Among 11. ) number he 
mentioned Wesley, Baxter, Swedenborg, Luther, 
and Judge Edmunds of New York. To prove 
the possibility of the visions which had appeared 
to himself, he instanced the dlreams, visions, and 
apparitions which are recorded in* the Bible. 
Angels appeared to Moses, Balaam, and Gideon, 
a spirit passed before Job, an apparitifci appeared 
to Saul, Christ was transligured.^ Why should 
not he, Mr. H., see such tbi^s, add be lifted 
up to the ceiling of a room in the presence of 
his disciples P It was a contra^ction fo deny 
the truth of spirit-rapping, when every Sun- 
day in church wc declared our belief in the 


communion of saints. Such was the argu- 
ment. 

Then we had •the statistics of modem' 
spiritualism. There w’^erc five hundred public 
mediums, fifty thousand private ones, and 
millions of believers. In France, Spain, Hol- 
iland, Belgium, and other countrie.s on the 
' Continent, it had made great progres.s. The 
w’'ork had been slower in England, but, it had 
home fruit among the literary and educated 
classes, and many persons of the highest distiiic- 
I lion were its avowed advocates. He next pro- 
! ce(!d(*d to rclat(^ his own experiences. The gift 
I of iiicdiuiUvsliip had been in his family for 
1 generations, and the possessor of it had gene- 
I mily been a delicate person and had died young, 
liis ;M.r. H.ks) (M-adlc liadbecn rocked by luiscen 
' h.inds, and at lin'cc years of ago he had a visioii. 

I in which in saw his litllc cousin dying, though he 
jre.^idtd maiy miles away. When his mother 
I died, a ra))ping was heard on flic fable. His aunt, 

I thinking that it was done by young Daniel, threw 
i a chair at him, and afa'used liiin of being an imp 
of the devil. The good lady thought to lay 
the. evil spirit by placing the Bible ou the tabic 
and leaning upon ,it ; but table, Bible, aunt, and 
all, were lifted into ilic air. Two yeaivs ago, 
in looking into a crystal ball, at Hieppe, lie 
saw an excited crowd and a man being asiaswsi 
nated. 11c exclaimed, “ That is Abiahain 
Lincoln,'' au(J several months afterwards the 
V ision vrns verified. He also asserted that he 
luid bcitn up to the ceiling of a brightly- 
iighied room iu the }>resencc of several 'spcc- 
tiUors. All these wouderful stories he told 
viith )H:rlect curucstncss, and it was evident 
that, the majurily cd’ liis audience biplicitly 
Indieved tivery word he said, 1 could not 
resist a short incredulous laugh now and then, 
;aid every time i uttered it, a score of scowling 
vyos were turned upon me, as if 1 had been a 
bad boj misbehaving myself before the clergy- 
man ill the puljiit. 

*Blicn Mr. lloine was in the middle of his 
siatisrifs, i^rofessor ibidorson, the coiijuror, 
rovse. fiom aback seat, and said, ‘"That is wrong.'*' 
Said Mr. Tlomc, ‘When I have finished my 
Icetarc, I will hear what you have to say." Ac- 
cordingly, svlicn the lectui’C W"as finished, the 
Professor walked uj) the room, asfended the 
platform, and began deliberately to take 
coat. Mr. Home, not likii^ the vjt)L *wiis 
proceeding, immediately hopped tfo^ from the 
platform and began distribufiug bills among his 
friends. But the conjuror had no inteution of 
challenging Mr. Home to fisticuffs. He had 
merely taken off his greal-coat to give fuller 
play to liis lungs in a meditated effort of ora- * 
torV. But the congregation declined to listen 
to him. His first word was drowned iu hisses 
and cries of ^'Off, off." He tried again and again 
to obtain a licarinf , hut in vain; and shouting at 
the top of his voice ** Swindle ! humbug ! blas- 
ph^^ny !" &c., the conjuror was ohligea to re- 
sume liis coat and descend. He »had not one 
friend in the^room. 

Mr. Homo was on, the most intimate term 



down in the county, but not in such a concern 
as this : a Lifeguard might have walked 

down it easy; so that there was plenty of room 
to work. But then, mind you, it ain’t pleasant 
wodc ; there you go, down^ ladder after ladder, 

S ast gas-pipes and watei^-pipes, and down and 
own,* till you get to the stage stretched across 
the part you are at work on, v^ith the daylight 
so high up, as seen through boards, and scaf- 
folds, ana ladders, that it’s no use to you who 
arc working by the Ikht of flaring gas. There 
in front of you is the dark black arch; and 
there behind you is another ; while under your 
feet the foul rushing ’water hurries along, send- 
ing up a smell as turns your silver watch, and 
every skpence and shilling you have in your 
pocict, black as the water that swirls bubbling 
along. Every word you speak sounds hollow 
and echoing, while it goes whispering and 
rambling along the dark afch till you think ifc 
has gone, when all at once you licar it again 
quite plain in a way as would make you jump 
as much as when half a brick or a bit o’ hard 
mortar dropped into theipvaicr. 

But talk about jumping, nothing made me 
jump more than when a bit of soil, or a stone, 
was loosened up above and tame rattling down. 
I’ve seen more than one chap change colour; 
and I know it’s been frdm the thought tiiat, 
suppose the earth caved in, where should w’c 
be P No doubt the fust crush in would do it, 
and there’d be an end of workmen and fore- 
man ; but thooe seemed somctliiug worry awful 
in the idea o’ being buried alive." 

Big as the opening was, when I went to 
•work it made me shudder : there was the earth 
thrown out ; there was the repe at the side ; 
there was the boarding round ; there it was for 
all the world like a big grave, same as I’d 
stood by on a little scale the day Ijeforc ; and 
feeling a bit low-spirited, it almost seemed as 
thou^i I was going down into my owm, never 
to come up any more. 

IVerry stupid and foolish ideas, says you — 
far-fetched ideas. Werry likely, but that’s 
what I thought; and there are times Vheii 
men has werry strange ideas ; ^nd I’ll tell 
you for a fact that somelliing stnick me when 
1, went down that hole as I shouldn’t come uj) 
it again ; and I didn’t, neither. Wly the werry 
feel o’ the cold dauq) place made you think o’ 
being buried, and when a few bits of earth 
came and rattled down upon stage above 
iny head, as soon as the nrst stait was over 
it scicmed to me so like the rattling o’ the 
eartli but a few hours before upon a little 
coffin, that something fell with a pat upon my 
bright trowel, wliich, if had been left, would 
ha’ been a spot o’ rust. 

Nothing like work to put a felloM^to rights ; 
and I soon found that I was feeling better, and 
the strokes o’ my trowel went rinfing away 
down the sewer as I cut the b^cks iu half; 
and after a bit I almost felt inclined ^o whistle, 
bui I didift, for I kept on thinking of that 
soliiary face at home— the face that tdways 
briglitened up when I went back, and had 


made such a man ov me as I felt I was, for it 
was enough to make any man vain to be 
thought so much of. And tlicn I thought how 
dull she’d be, and now fond she’d be o’ look- 
ing at the drawer where all the little things 
were kept; and then I— well, I ain’t ashamed 
of it, if I am a great hulking fellow — I took 
care that nobody saw what I was doing, while 
I had a look at a little bit of a shoe as I had m 
my pocket. 

I didn’t go home to diimer, for it was too far 
off ; so I had my snack, and then went to it 
again dii*ectly along with two more, for we was 
on the piece. We Iiad some beer sent down to^ 
us, and at it wc went till it was time to leave 
off; and I must say as I was glad of it, and 
didn’t much envy the fresh gang coming on to 
work all night, though it might just as w^ have 
been night with us. I was last down, and had 
jest put rny foot on the first round of the ladder, 
when I heard something falling as it hit and 
jarred the boards up’ards; and then ffirectly 
after what seemed to be a brick caught me oh 
the head, and, before 1 knew where I was, I 
was off the little platform, sphish down in the 
cold rusliing water that took me off and away 
yardxS upoii yards before I got my head above 
it ; and then I was so confused and half stunned 
that 1 let it go under again, and had been car- 
ried ever so far before, half drowned, I gained 
niy logs and leaned, panting and blinded, up 
against the slimy wall. 

There 1 stood for at least ten minutes, I should 
suppose, shuddering and horrified, with the thick 
darkness aU around, the slimy, muddy bricks 
against my hands, the cold, rushing water be- 
neath me, and my mind iu that confused state 
that for a few minutes longer I didn’t know 
what I was going to do next, and wanted to 
persuade myself that it was all a dream, and I 
should wake up directly. 

AU at once, though, I gave a jump, and, in- 
stead o’ being cold with the water diippins from 
me, I tumca all hot and burning, and then 
again cold and shuddery ; for I had felt some- 
ttiug crawling on my shoulder, and then close 
against mv bare neck, wdien I gave the jump, 
and heard close by me a light splash in tlie 
water — splash wliich echoed through the hol- 
low place, w^hile, half to frighten the beasts 
that. 1 fancied must be in swarms af^und me, 
half wrung from mo as a cry of fear and 
I yelled out, 

Rats they were ; for above the hollow wash- 
wash, hurry-hurry, wash-wash, hurry-hurry ” of 
the >vat€r; t coula hear little s[>Iashes and a scuf- 
fling by me along the sides o’ the brick- work. 

lou may laugh at people’s hair staudiii" ou 
end, but I know then that there a creeping, 
tingling sensation in the roots o’ mine, as though 
saud was trickling amongst it ; a cloud seemed 
to come over my mind, and for a few moments 
I believe 1 was mad — mad "^ith fear; and it 
w’'as^nly by setting my teeth hard and clenching 
my list.s" that I kept from shrieking. IIowpa er, 

I was soon better, and ready to laugh at myself 
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as I recollected that I cotdd oidy be a little 
way from the spot ipAere the men worked ; so 
. I began to wide Bkmg with the water here 
about np to my middle. Afl at once I stopped, 
and thought abctat where I was at work. 

Which Md the pater run?^* 

My head turned hot and my temples throbbed 
with the thought. If I went the wrong way 
I should be lost— lost in this Ijorrible darkness 
—to sink, at last, into the foul, black stream, 
to be drowned and devoured by the rats, or else 
to be choked by the foul gases that must be 
lurking down here in these dark recesses. 

Again tlie horror of thick darkness come 
upon me : I shrieked out wildly, and the cry 
went echoing through the sewer, sounding 
hollow' and wild till it faded away. But once 
more I got the better of it, and persuaded my- 
self that I had only cried aloud to scare the rats. 
What would I not have given for a stout stick 
as a defence against attack as I groped mv way 
on, feeling convinced that I should be right if I 
crawled down stream, when a little reflection 
would have told me that up stream must be the 
right way, for I must have been home down by 
the water. But I could not reflect, for my brain 
seemed in a state of fever, and now and then 
my teeth chattered as though I had the ?iguc. 

. I groped on for quite a quarter of an hour, 
when the horrid thought come upon me tiiat 1 1 
was going wrong, and again I tried to lean up 
against the wall, which seemed to cause my 
feet to slip from xmder me. I felt no cold, 
for the perspiration dropped from me, as 1 
frantically turned back and tried to retrace my 
steps, guiding myself by running a hand against 
the wall where evenr now and then it entered" 
the mouth of a smull drain, when, so sure as it 
did, there was a scuffle and rush, and more than 
once I touched the cold slippery body of a rat, 
a touch that made me start back as though shot. 

On 1 went, and on, and still no scaffold, and 
BO gleam of gaslight. Thought after thought 
gave fresh horror to my situation, as now I felt 
certain that in my frantic haste I had taken 
some wrong turn, or entered a branch of the 
main place ; and at last, completley bewildered, 

I rusned headlong on, stumbling and falling 
twice over, so that I was half choked in the 
black watf^r. But it had its good effect ; for it 
put a stop to my wild stniggles, which must 
sakja»^have ended in my faUmg insensible into 
what The water cooled my 

head, and now, feeling completely lost, knowing 
that I must have been nearly two hours in the 
sewer, I made up my mind to follow the 
stream to its mopth inthe Thames, where, if the 
tide was down, I could get from the mud on to 
the wharf or bank. ^ 

So once more I struggled on, following the 
stream slowly for what seemed to be hours, till 
at last, raising my liand, I found I could not 
touch the roof ; and Inr that knejr that I was 
in a larger sewer, and therefore not very far from 
the mpttth^ But here there was a Pew terror 
cre^^ up me, so to speak, for from my waist 
the wafer now touched my chest, and soon 


5 after my armpits ; when I stopped, not daring 
) to trast myself to swim, perhaps a mile, when 1 
j felt tliat weak I could not have gone a hundred 
, yards. 

I know in my disappointment 'I gave a howl 
like a wildlicast, and turned again to have a 
[ bal'd fight to breast the rushing water, which 
nearly took me off my legs. But the fear of 
1 deatli lent me help, and I got on and on again 
till I felt myself in a turning wliich I soon knew 
was a smaller sewer, and from thence I reached 
another, where I had to Stoop ; but the water was 
shallower, not above my knees, and at last much 
less deep than that. 

Here I knelt down to rest, and the position 
bought something else from my heart; and, 
after a while, still stooping, I went bn, till, having 
passed dozens upon dozens of drains, I deter- 
mined to creep up one, and I did. 

P'raps you won'tfthink it strange as I dream 
and groaii in bid sometimes, when I tell you 
what followed. 

I crawled on, and on, and on, in the hopes 
that the place I was in would lead under one of 
tlie street gratings, and I kept staring ahead in 
the hopes of catching a gleam of light, till at 
last the place seeme^i so tight that I daired go 
no further, for fear of being fixed in. So I 
begfiii to back very slowly, and then, feeling it 
rather hard work, stopped for a rest. 

It was quite dry here, but, scuffling on in 
front, I kept hearing the rats I had driven 
Ijcfore me ; and now that I stopped and was 
quite still, half a dozen of them made a rush to 
get past me, and the little fight which followed 
even now gives me the hoirors. Pd hardly 
room to move ; but I killed one by squeezing 
him, when the others backed off, but not tifi 
my face was bitten and ninning with blood. 

At last, h?ilf dead, I tried to back out, for the 
place seemed to stifle me; and I pushed myself 
back a little way, and then I was stopped!, for 
the skirts of my jacket filled up what little space 
liad been left, and I felt tliat 1 was wedged in, 
stuckjast. 

Now came the horrors again worse than ever. 
The hot blood seemed to gush into my eyes ; I 
felt half suffocated; and to add to my sufferings a 
rat, that felt,itself, as it were, penned up, fastened 
upon my lipV It was its last bite, however, for 
half mad as I felt then, my teeth had closed in a 
moment upon the vicious beast, and it was dead. 

I made one more struggle, but could not 
move, I was so knocked up ; and then 1 fainted. 

It must have been some time before I come 
to myself; but when I did, the first sound I 
heard was a regular tramp, tSramp, of soihe one 
walking over my head, and 1 gave a long yell 
for help, when, to my great joy, the step Mted, 
and I shrieked again, and the sweetest sound I 
have ever ^^eard in my life came back. It was a 
voice shouting, 

‘'Hallo!'' O' 

** Stuck' fast in the drain!" I shouted with 
all the, strength I had left; and then^I swooned 
off once more, to wake up a week afterwards 
out of a brain-fever sleep in a hospital. 
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It seems I had got within a few yards of a 
grating which was an end 0 ’ the clraiii, and the 
close quarters made the rats so fierce. The 
poliocThan heard my shriek, and had listened at 
the grating, and then got help ; bnt he was only 
latched at, for they coiild get no further answer 
out of*’me. It was then about lialf-past three 
on a^ummer*s morning; and though the grate 
was got open, they were about to give it up/ 
saying the policeman had been humbugged ; 
when a couple 0 ' sweeps came nn, and the little 
tin offered to go down bhck'aras, and he did, 
and came out directly after, saying that he 
could feel a man’s head with his toes. 

That policeman has had many a glass at my 
expense since, and I hope he’ll have a mjmy 
more ; and when he tells me the story, which I like 
to hear— but always take care shall be when 
Polly’s away— he says ho knows I should have 
liked to see how they tore^;hat drain up in no 
time. To which there’s always such an echo in 
my heart, that it comes quite natural to say, 
“ iou’re right, my boy !” 


CALAMITY.MOJ^'GERING. 

Among the curiosities which appear in tlie 
Memoir-Gallery of Horace Walpole (thatf in- 
comparable teller of stories, prescient man of 
taste, irteadfast friend of those whom he pro- 
fessed to befriend, mid wnthal, that egregious, 
coxcomb), figures the China merchant’s jar, ; 
advertised as The one jab cracked bt the 
EARTHQUAKE — a quaiiit and laughable curi- 
osity ; the description of which might justifiably 
be stereotyped in the first column of our great 
joui-nal, as illustrating what English men and 
Vomen covet, and like to see. 

But that such coveting and preference do 
not restrict themselves to what is quaint and 
lajighable, we have had — and, more’s the pity, 
still have — too frequently recurring proof. 
When a shocking and bloodthirsty murder has 
been committed, ^vhat so delicious as tc^make 
acquaintance with the precise implements of the 
crime, or the property of the viclims? ilany 
a year ago, the practicable gig and horse bc- 
lonring to the miserable gamble^ Weare, of 
Gilrs Hill Cottage, murdered by Hunt, Thur- 
tell, and Probert, were retained, to figure on 
the stage of one of our London theatres ; and 
men and women had a richer r* lish for the 
murder, because the identical and beast 

were trotted out to excite their iiorror. Yet 
note the strange inconsistencies of our hun- 
gerers after sensation. YeUow starch — once 
on a time indispensable to Lady’s raff— was 

done to death by its figuring rotuia the neck of 
that poisoning sorceress, Mrs. Turnef , of Somer- 
set and OverBury memoir, when she was 
decked for tlie scaffold. Islack satin ranged 
at a low figure among ladies amd Iteir maids, 
for a long period subsequent to its selection by 
the precious murderess, Mrs. Manning,* as the 
garment in which it would; be most becoming 
for her to present hersdf . on the drop.” (Is 5 


not rather extraordinary, by the way, that the 
^eat journal should lately have quoted this 
Chief, Sho-Dpil ol#liars, as an authority pn a 
question of fact, and should have dwelt upon 
her horror of a public execution, wlien she pre- 
pared herself for her own with a black satin 
dress, bran-new boots, and pink silk stockings ?) 

But here is a very recent aimouncement : 

♦ ♦ ♦ tlje ♦ ♦ ♦ Theatre, * 

THIS EVENING, the GBAND PANTOMIME. 
Monsieur and Madame Stertzenbach. Johnny Day, 
the Champion Walker (nine years old), blrnar. 
Mr. John King, and other Survivors from the 
steam-ship London, will appear on the stage. 
BITTER COLD. ^ 

One of the aiteictions announced (it may be 
stated in a parenthq|sis) is the gentleman who 
walks in theatres upside down, with his heels 
in rings on the roof— and who went into 
a court of justice, not so very long ago, to 
prove that he was “ the only China jar criicked 
by the earlhquak^c,” and that acrobats who had 
traded on his name (which, by the way, did not 
happen to be baptismal) haa done so in an 
illicit manner. 

“ Let that pass,” as Goldsmith’s Beau Tibbs 
said. But how can any honest heart let pass the 
exhibition of shipwrecked men, saved by God’s 
mercy from the saddest sea-calamity winch has 
been told since the wreck of the Royal Charter ? 
This is no China-jar curiosity. The talc of the 
destruction of the London has touched every 
heart, has made many an eye wet, has been 
thought over m the watches of the night by 
geo|le secure in. tlieir own ncstling-ploces, who 

Of the old sea a reverential fear, 

iuid w'^ho cannot help, in wakeful moments, heai** 
ing the winds, and tliiuking of the waves, and 
taking part in the vicissitudes of fortune attend- 
ing those who travel to and fro across the 
mighty waters. 

It seems tliat the captain was a good man and 
true, even assuming a mistake in his seamanship ; 
— that the passpigers on boax’d, when once the 
tremendous perU in wliich they stood was fully 
disclosed to them, did not belie their countiy 
or their religion, but nifjt thefr doom cabnly. 
It seems tiiat the few people in the forlorn bok 
(one disabled by a hurt, a day eajjier) were 
manly and courageous, and staunch one to toe 
other ; that there was no selfishness, no flipfn- 
ing, no impatience, no rapaci4y«M«®^^ 
such a noble story P Why dim so bright an ex- 
ample? And, would not * pit, boxes, and gal- 
lery, enjoy a procession of red widows, real 
orphans, and real bereaved relatives P 

Surely too advertisement, The wrecked men 
of the London,” jxresented on a Lmidon play- 
bill, offers a dismal rebuke to those who are 
over-apt to boast of England’s progress since toe 
d^s of Mrs. Turner’s yellow starch, and Mr. 
Weare’s murder^ and Mrs. MOwnning’s historical 
black satin gown. 

Since the above was penned, a yet more in^ 
tolerable abuse of the topics and interests of toe 
hour has been flaring in a play-bRL Hie other 
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day an account of a niglxt in a Casual Ward in 
a workhouse made some of those who sit at 
. home at ease” ask whethor^we live in a Chris- 
tian city. They have not the less reason to 
nut the questioi, when they see those revc- 
latioiis the excuse of sensation 

drama ” with a real pauper — Kind Old Daddy 
— ^positively the genuine article, engaged ex- 
pressly for the 'bill. In the name ol nity, de- 
cency, humanity, let every righ t -minded person 
discourage and denounce exhibitions, the essen- 
tial brutality of which is not redeemed the 
slightest pretext of grace or beauty. Wc are 
fJxusy, and at the time being earnest, in our reso- 
lution to come at Jamaica truths. Should we 
be thoughtless in overlooking sores ai home, 
which, though some may rate them as slight, in- 
dicate deep and widcly-spread imier disease ? 

At which theatre mil the thrilling drama of 
The Cattle Plague, with a real infected cow en- 
gaged expressly for the purpose, be first pro- 
duced? 


WHAT WAS IT? 

Many years ago — ^not much less, I am con- 
cerned to say, than fourscore — it fell, in the 
line of professional duty, to the lot of my uncle 
— ^great-uncle, you understand — ihen a young 
officer of engineers, to visit, of all spots lu the 
earth, the Shetland Isles, llis journey, as stated 
in his note-book, from which tliis remarkable 
incident is taken, was connected with the in- 
tended restoration of Port Charlotte — a work of 
Croiuwcll^s day, intended for the protection of 
the porii and town of Lerwick, l)ut which came 
to considerable sorrow in the succeeding century, 
when a Dutch frigate, storm-stayed, devoted au 
autumn evening to knocking it about the ears 
of the half-doisen old gentlemen in infirm health 
who constituted the garrison. 

On the evening that preceded his departure 
from Chatham, my uncle appears to have given 
a little supper of adieu, at which wcit present 
Captains Claveriug and Dumpsey, Messieurs 
Claps, Bounce, and The Tourist. 

Whether the last three gentlemen belonged 
to the service or not cannot be ascertained. 
The army-lists of that period have been searched 
in vain^ fof their names, and wc arc driven to 
ibji^onjecture that the spoi-tivencss of intimate 
frien3sl»ijft;jwv*lj^^r was originally 

“ Carpenter^ Unips, knd supplied the other 
two gentlemen with titles adapted to their per- 
sonai merits or peculiarities. 

Prom my relative's memoranda of the over- 
night’s conversation, it would seem to have 
taken, at times, a waxming and appiKihcnsive 
tone ; at other times, to hive been jocular, if 
not reckless. The wet blanket of the party 
was Dumpsey, whose expressions of con- 
dolence could hardly have been more solemn 
had my uncle been condemned to suffer at day- 
break, with all the agreeable formalities at ^hat 
time incident to liigh treason ! 

Chips appears to have followed the lead of 


Captain Dumpsey, ^ and (if wc may assign to 
him certain appalling incidents of the North 
Seas, to whi^ my uncle has appended, as 
authority, “Ch.”) with consideraole effect, 
Mr. Bounce seems to have propounded more 
cheerful views, with especial auusion to the 
exciting spoi-t his friend was likely to enjoy in 
those remote isles ; while The Tourist ha^ to 
all appearance, limited himself to the duty of 
impartiug to my uncle such local information 
as he was able to afford. In fact, so far as can 
be jessed, the conversation must have pro- 
ceeded something in this fashion : 

“ Tell you what, old fellow,” Dinnpsey may 
have said, ‘Agoing up to this place ismt exactly 
a hop auross Chcapside. If there’s anv little 
matter of— of property, in which I can be ser- 
viceable as admi'fustmtor, legatee, and so forth 
— after your — in jhc event of your remaining 
permanently within* the Arctic circle— now, 
say so.” 

'"Prut ! — ^I^shaw !” probably said my uncle. 

The kraken fishery has been bad this year, 
they tell me,” said Claps, quietly. Otherwise, 
your friend mkht have securea a specimen or 
two of the bottJe-nosed whale and moored them 
as break walcrs in the Irish Chaamel.” 

“ He did nearly as well,” retunicd tlie un- 
abashed Bounce. Bill was bobbing one day 
for coalfish in rather decj)ish wuter — thousand 
fathoms or so — wdien there came a tug that all 
but pulled his boat xiudcr. Bill took several 
turns round a cleat, and^ holdmg on, made 
signals to his sloop for JissisUnce. Meanwhile, 
his boat, towed by 1 lie thing he had hooked, set 
off on a liltlo excursion to the Faro Islands; 
but a fresh breeze springing up, the sloop con- 
trived to overliaul liim, and secure the prize. 
What do you think it was ? You’d never guess. 
A line young sea-serpent, on Ids way to the 
fiords, fresh run, and covered with sea-lice as 
big as Scotch muttons !” 

“ I should, I confess, much like to learn, froA. 
rational sources,” said Captain Clavcritig, 
"whether these accounts of mysteiious mon- 
sters, seen, at long intervals, in tlie North Seas, 
have any foundation of truth,” 

My uncle was disposed to believe tliey had. 
It was far from improbable that thosp wild and 
uufrcqucnic(f sea-plains had become the final 
resort of those mighty specimens of animal life, 
which it seemed intended by their Creator 
should gradually disappear altogether. Indif- 
ference, tlie fear of ndiculc and disbelief, the 
want of education, preventing a clear and de- 
tailed account-ysuch, no doubt, had been among 
the causes tending to keep this matter in un- 
certainty. It w^as^ot long since that a poilion 
of sea-serpent, cast upon the Shetland shores, 
had been sefit to London, imd submitted to the 
inspection of a distinguished naturalist, who (the 
speaker balwved) pronounced it a basking shark. 

My reh^tiyei^ voyage must have been made 
under auspfcious circumstances, since, notwith- 
standing a brief detention at Aberdeen, a heavy 
tossing m the miscalled "roost” of Sumburgh, 
and a dense fog as thpy approached Lerwick, 
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the good ship dropped mchor iDr;the last-named 
port on the tenth 

There were no inns, there are none now in 
Shetland^ and my uncle took lodgings in the 
bonse of Mrs. Monilees, than whom, he observes, 
no woman ever less deserved her name. Living 
! mnstTiave been cheap in those days, for Mrs. 

I Monilees boarded, lodged, and washed her guest, 
for eighteenpenoe a day, and declared she made 
a handsome profit of niin; the only ‘'lee** of 
which iny uncle ever suspected her. 

Fort Oharlotte was not a work of any remark- 
able extent, and my uncle*s survey and report 
of all tile Dutch had left of her, were very soon 
complied. His orders being to await an an- 
swering^ communication, whidi could scarcely 
be expected to arrive in less than a fortnight, 
abundant leisure was afforded formakiug excur- 
sions iu the neighbourhood, and he resolved that 
the first should be directed to the lovely bay and 
ruined castle of Scalloway. 

It was then the custom — if it is not still — to 
walk out upon the moorland, catch the first 
pony you fancied, take him whither you would, 
and turn him loose when you*d done with him. 
Arming himself, therefore, with a bridle and pad, 
my uncle stepped upon the moor, and speedily 
captured a likely-looking shclty that had an air 
of pace. The pony seemed perfectly aware 
was wanted of him; and, having hastily rubbed 
noses with a friend — as if reqiiestiiig him to 
mention at home that he had been pressed by 
an obtrusive traveller, but hoped to have done 
with him, and be back to supper — at once trotted 
off without guidance towards Scalloway. 

The day was fine overhead, luit certain misty 
wreatlis — the skirts, (is my uncle conjectured, 
of an adjacent sea-fog — kept sweeping up the 
valley, crystallising pugrim and steed with a 
saltish fluid, and melting away into the blue. 

It was on the lifting of one of these gauzy 
screens, that my uncle found that he bad turned 
an angle in the road, and was within sight of 
the village of Scalloway, with its dismantled 
keep, memorial of the oppression of evil Pate 
Stewart, Earl of Orkney, hangfd a century 
before, but still (as The Tourist would tell us, 
were he here) the Black Beast of Orkney and 
Shetland. I 

On a fine clear simmp’s day the coast 
eceneiy of this part is singularly beautiful. 
From the heights overlooking the picturesque 
harbour may be traced the blue ouUme of many 
of the hundred isles forming the Si etiand Arclii- 
polago, while countless holms^ and islets, green 
with velvety sward, stud the rippling waters. 
F^ to the westward — nearly twenty miles, I 
think — heaves up out of the^ocean deptlis the 
mighty Fughloe, now Foula, Islandr^Agricola^s 
"ultima Thxile** — ^^whose threatening bounds 
the moi^t daring mariner approaches with re- 
luctance. 

As my uncle expected, a mist t^asjianging to 
seaward, and shut out. all the nearer holms and 


♦ The "holm,” at low tide, is connected with the 
main. 


headlands. He therefore devoted the first 
half-hour to a visit to the castle, being ac- 
companied in his piKigress by four young ladies, . 
casing baskets of wooUen-work — ^the produce 
of island-industry — of which, he was sternly in- 
formed, it was tne custom of every traveller of 
distinction to purchase about a ton. 

The mist had, by this time, cleared con- 
siderably. Not a sail of any kind was visible 
on the calm blue sea, but so many coasting and 
fishing craft lay at anchor in the roadstead, 
as to have aU the appearance of a wind-bound 
fleet. Excepting when a small boat moved oc- 
casionally between ship and shore, complete* 
inactivity appeared to prevail ; and this was the 
more remaikable, since the herring-season was 
near its close, and my uncle was aware that, on 
the opposite — the eastern — shore, every hour of 
propitious weather was being turned to the best 
account. 

Here, however, though there were many 
sailors and fishermen about the beach and quay 
— ^lounging, sleeping, or chatting in groups— 
there was clea^ neither preparation, nor 
thought of it. What made this state of things 
still more unaccountable was that the bay, even 
to my uncle's inexperienced eye, was absolutely 
alive with "shoals” of herring and mackerel, 
clouds of sca-fowl pursuing them and feasting 
at their will. 

The goodwives, if, having their work in their 
hands, they did not parttUce of their husbands* 
idleness, ceriaiuly abetted it, since it seemed as 
if foiir-fifths of them had assembled on the shore 
and the little quay. 

f^irious to (Jucidaie the mystery, my uncle 
drew near to a man whp had just come ashore j 
from a herring-smaek, and seemed to be its 
master, and, with some difficulty, for the sea- : 
going Shetlanders are neither polished nor com- j 
mumcative, drew him into conversation. j 

Would it be possible, he presently aBked, to * 
visit Fughloe ; and on what terms could a smack \ 
•—the skipper’s, for instance— be chartered for | 
the mirposc P 1 1 

"Fughloe 1” repeated the man, with a grin j i 
on his bronzed features, " why — fifty pounds.” ! 

"Fifty wlmt?'' shouted my uncle. "For a 
four hours’ sail ?” 

"You won’t get one of us for lesi^^” said the 
man, sullenly, and probably in a different 
dialect from that into which my uncle 
rendered it. “And / to 
try it.” 

" You have done so well with the cod and the 
herrings this season, that money’s no object, 1 
suppose P” 

man’s face grew dark. ** 

"We have done had^^ he said; "and we’re 
doingworser.” 

" With miles of fish yonder waiting to jump 
into your nets P” 

" Waiting to do whii ? Why, sir, ih^y knows 
it j\ist as well as we, perhaps better,” was the 
oracwlar reply. 

" Know what P** 

" Eh ! don’t know F” said the man, tuiu- 
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ing to my tmcle ; so, yoa’re a stranger. Will 
you come a little way along o* mef^’ he added, 

- m a tone meant to be divil My xmcle as- 
sented. 

Passing the remaining cottages, from one of 
which the skipper procured his telescope, they 
ascended the nearest hc^ht, until they had 
opened a large portion of the bay towards the 
west. Then the man stopped, and extended his 
sha^y blue arm in a direction a little to the 
Sbnm of the now invisible Pngliloe. 

^^The fog^s shutting in again” he said; 

but you look Uere, steady. l^Aafs whai keq)s 

/ ” 

My micle did look steadily along the blue 
arm and the brown finger, till they ended in fog 
and sea ; but, m the )kti(!X^thmcah the former 
— ^Iie fancied be could distinguish a low dark 
object belonging to neit her, the precise nature of 
which was wolly indisceniiblc. 

*^Now youVe got^iim, sir,” said the man. 

Take the glass.” i 

My uncle did so ; and direct cd a long and ’ 
penetrating gaze at the mysterious object. 

Twice he put down tiie glass, and twice — as 
if unsatisfied with his observation— raised it 
again to his eye. 

I see the— the islet- — clearer now,” he said, 
at last ; but — but ” . . I 

I know wJrnt^s a-puzzliiig you, sir,” said the I 
skipper. You noticed, when we w^as standing 
below, that it was two hours’ flood ; and yet 
that little islet, as you call it, lifts liigher and 
Iiigher.” 

True. It was little more than a-wasli when 
I first made it out,” said ray uncle ; let me see 

if he put the glass to his eye. Why, 

as I live, it has heaved up thirty feet at least 
witluii this minute ! Can any rock ” 

Tliere’s three hundred fathom, good, be- 
tween tmt rock and the bottom, sir,” said tlie 
mmi, quietly. “ It’s a creature !” 

(Jood Heavens, man ! — do you mean to tell 
me that object is a living thing ?” exclaimed my 
uncle, aghast. 

For answer, the man pointed towards it. 

His fingers trembling with excitement, my 
uncle could not, for a moment, adjust the glass. 
When he did so, a further change had tak' u 
place, amd the Aspersing mist afforded him, 
% the first time, a distinct and uninterrupted 
VuSW. 

At a oiJMW 'from tke nearest point of shore, 
which my uncle's professional eye estimated at 
a league and a haiif there floated, or rather wd- 
lowed, in the sea a shapeless brownish mass, of 
whose dimensions it was impossible to form 
any conception 'whatever; for while at times it 
seemed to contract to tiie ienetli or perhaps a 
hundred feet, with a breadth of half that mea- 
snre, there were moments when-^ the dis- 
turbiuice and displacement of the water might 
indicate movements of the same snimal~its 
appalling proportions must have been measured 
by rods, poles, and furlongs ! ^ 

ISirough the skipper’s glass, which was an 
cxe^dlepat one, my uncle observed that its he%ht 


I out of the watpr had diminished by nearly half; 

I also, that clouds of 'were whirli^ and 

hovering about the weltering mass, though 
I without, so far as he could dfstinguish, daring 
to settle upon itl 

Fascinated by an object which seemed sent 
to rebuke his incredulity, in placing before his 
eyes this reaUsatiou of what had been hitherto 
treated as fantastic dreams, my uncle con- 
tinued to gaze, rooted to the spot, until the 
mist, in one of its perpetual changes, shut out 
the object altogether, when the skipper, ftouch- 


I ing his hat, made a movement to descend. 

in their way back to the village, the /seaman 
told my uncle that, about a week befbre, the 
bay of ScaUoway, and indeed all the i:^eighboiir- 
mg estuaries, had become suddenly filled with 
immense shoals of every description/of fish, the 
take of herrings alone being such as to bid fair 
to more than compensate for the Ijosses of the 
season. Throe days before, while the bustle 
I was at its height, tne wind light fr^m sou’-sou’- 
I west, and smooth sea, a sealing-boht from Papa 
Stour, approaching Scalloway; had rounded 
Skelda Ness, and was nmning across the bay, 
when one of the cisew’ gave notice of an extra- 
ordinary appearance, about a mile distant, on 
the weather bow. llie next moment, a mighty 
globe of water, apparently many hundred yards 
in circuit, rose to the height of their sloop’s 
mast, and, breaking off into huge billows, the 
thmider of which was heard for miles around, 
created a sea which, distant as was the vessel 
from the source of commotion, tossed her like 
an egg-shell. 

Traditions of volcanic action are not miknown 
to the Shetland seamen. Imagining that a 
phenomenon of this kind was occurring, they at 
once bore up, and, having the wind free, rapidly 
increased their distance troni the danger, wiiilc, 
ill every direction, boats, partaking of their 
alarm, w’crc seen scudding into port. The 
appallcfi seamen glanced ba(:jK: to seaward. The 
momentary storm had ceased, and the spray and 
mist- •raised by the breaking water subsiding, 
gave to \icqr an enormous object rising, in a 
somcwiiat im'gular form, many feet above the 
surface, and — unless the terror of the crew led 
them to exaggerate— not less than lialf a mile 
in extent. 

^‘A rock thrown up,” was their first idea. 
One look through the glass dispelled it. The 
object, wliatever it might be, lived, moved, was 
rolling round— or, at all events, swiiicriiur — with 


rolling round— or, at all events, swinging — with 
a heavy lateral movement, like a vessel deqfiy 
laden, the outline changing every moment; 
while, at intervals, a mountainous wave, as it. 
created by somft gigantic ‘"wallow,” would 
topple ovQptr the smoother sea. 

Dusk was closing in when the sealing-boat 
re^hedtlie quay. iTiey had been closer to the 
monstrous visitor than any, except one small 
craft— yoen^ Peter Magnus's — wnich had had 
to stand out to sea, but was now seen ap- 
proaching. When she arrive^ ne«wrly the whole 
population was assembled, and assailed her crew 
with eager question." Peter looked grave aud 
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disturbed ’Tis a yoiin^ fellow, Tm aj^eerd, 
without much heart)** said the skipper), aud 
seeme<l by no means sorry to set foot on shore. 

Ifs neither rock, nor wreck, nor whale, nor 
serpesut, nor anything we know of Aere/* was 
all. that could lie got from Peter, but one of 
his hwids, who had taken a steadier look at the 
creature, declared that it made intelligent move- 
ments ; also, that, in rolling, it displayed its 
flanks, which were reddish brown, and covered 
with bunches as big as botheys, and things like 
stunted trees ! Pressed as to its size, he thought 
it might be three-quarters to a mile round, out 
^iere wm more below ! 

Not many of us fishermen turned in that 
night/* the skipper went on to say. "^We 
were up and doAvn to the beach continually ; 
for, the night being still, we could heari\x^ beast, 
and from its surgmg, and a thundering noise 
that might be liis olowing, thought he might 
be shitting his berth. And so he was; for' at 
daybreak he worked to tlie cast*ard, and has 
lain moored oyer since w^herc you saw. But 
we still hear liim, and the swell lie makes comes 
right up to our boats in the liarbour. Wljy 
don’t we venture out a mile or so? This is 
why. Because, if he’s a quarter so big as they 
say — and, sir. I’m afeerd to tell you what that 
is — supposin* he made up his mind to go d^vn, 
he’d suck down a seventy-four, if she were 
within a mile of liim. We’re losing our bread, 
but we must bide liis pleasure, or rather, 
God’s, that sent him,’* concluded the honest 
skipper, come what will on it.” 

‘“ There was one chance for us,” he presently 
added. “The Sapphire, surveying ship, is ex- 
pected every day, and some think the captain 
wouldn’t mind touching him u]) with his carro- 
uados ; but when he secs what ’tis, I don’t think 
he’ll consider it his dooty !” 

They had reached the village during this con- 
versation, and were approaching a group of per- 
sons engaged apparently in some dispute, when 
a young man burst out from the i)arty, and, in 
a discomposed nmimer, was walking away,% The 
skip]^ stop]>ed him, ^ 

“Well, Peter, my lad ; wliat*s wrong now 

“I think she’s mad!” was Peter’s doubtful 
answer, as he brushed back his liair Jmpatiently 
from his hot, excited brow. He hau handsome 
hut effeminate features, and seemed about 
twenty. 

The skipper spoke a word or two with him 
apart, patted his shoulder, as if cnforciug some 
advice, and rejoined my uncle. 

“ Young Magnus, my sister’s son,” he said. 
“A sweettiearts* quarrel, sir, that’s all. But 
she rfc. try him sure ! Ah, Leajsha, Leasha !” he 
continued, shaking his head at a youpg woman 
who sat at work upon the gunwale of a boat, 
mid appeared the centre of an admiring circle 
of both sexes, who stood, sat, or sprawled about 
her, as their fancy prompted. fiSie^wai^ very 
handsome, haughtyJooking for her station, aud, 
at tliis momsnt, out of humour, • 

Though she could not hear the skipper’s 
exclamation, she understood the gesture that | 


accompanied it, and, smoothing her brow, ap- 
peared to stand on the defensive. 

Young Magnus,twho ^d returned to the * 
circle, stewed forward. 

“Now, Leasha,” he said* “will you dare to 
say before my uncle what you did to me~yes, 
to mef^^ repeated the young man, striking his 
breast passionately. 

Tlie word was ill chosen. Leasha’s spirit 
rose. , I 

“ Dare !” she said, in a suppressed voice. 

“ Y^ou shall see,” she said. “ But remember, Mr. 
Edmonston,” addressing my uncle’s companiou, 

“ this has nothing to do with such as 1 ' 
said that, among Scalloway men, we had both 
children and cowards. I said that, because a 
wrecked hull, or a mft of Norway timber, or at 
worst a helpless dying monster of some sort is 
floating on our shores, we are not ashamed to 
skulk and starve in port. Not a boat will put 
but to take up the fisti within half a mile of this 
beach” — site stamped her bare and sinewy 
but well-formed foot upon it — “ nor even ven- 
tui’e near enough to discover wliat it is t hat has 
scared away yonr courage and reason. Shame 
on all such, t sav, and shame again.” 

“ Yon don’t blow what you are talking of, 
Leasha,” said Edmonston. “We do. If there 
were not danger, I should not be here^ I miglit 
be willing to risk my life, but not my sliip, 
which, while God spares her, must be my soms 
and grandson’s bread. You speak at random, 
girl, and Peter Magnus is no more to blame 
than the rest of us; less, perhaps,” said the 
good-natured skipper, “ for liis boat is but a 
kittle thing. A ‘wreck/ child? 'V’^Tio ever 
saw a rig with nine masts! ‘ Norway rafts ?’ 
Psha ! Call it a sea-thing, you’re nearer to the 
truth ; but he’s a bold seaman, and a precious 
fool to boot, that puts his craft near enough to 
ask whence he hails.” 

“ I would do it if I were a man,” cried the 
girl, beating her foot upon the ground. “ And 
— ^and I will not .say what I should tliink of the 
bold man that did it 

Young Magnus coloured to the temples, for 
the challenge was directed to him, but made no 
reply. There had stood, meanwhile, a little 
aloof from the group, a young fisherman, tail, 
athletic, and with a countenance tlyit would 
have been handsome but for a depression of tly 
nose, the result of an injury , and f or ^ noiiw- 
what sullen and sinister expit53!5?r,^iich was 
perhaps habitual to him. The words had not 
left Leasha’s lips before he uncoiled his arms, 
which had been folded on his broad chest, and 
strode into the circle, saying, quietly, 

“/will go.” 

“ You’ll^not be such a fool, Gilbert Sunder 
(Sinclair),” said Edmonston. 

“You’ll SCO,” said the other, in his short, 
sullen manner. “ Some of you boys shove her 
off,” pointing to his boat, “while I run up 
yonder.” 

went to a cottage close at hand, and was 
back almost instantly, carrying something under 
his fishing-cape, mSi a gun. boat was 
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aircadv in the water, and fifty dexterous hands 
busied in stepping the mast, setting the sails, 

* and stowing the 8hli^le4>a^ She was ready* 

Who^s going wih you, sintwyou mil go 
growled Edmonston* 

^^Tye only room for one man living," said 
Sindair, in nis sinister way. "Now, 1 don't 
want to take advantage over Peter Magnus. 
Him, or none" 

The yOuig man stood irresolute for a moment, 
then, with one glance at Leasha, leaped into 
the boat. Sinclair pushed off, eagerly. 

** You have done well, girl," said Edmonston, 
sternly. " If either return alive, it will not be 
Peter Magnus." 

What — ^what do you mean P" exclaimed 
the ml, clutching his sleeve as he turned away. 

"That Gilbert Sinclair is a treacherous, ma- 
lignant devil, and at this moment mad with 
jj ealouS'~— -—Stop " 

But Leasha had dashed down the beach. 

" Peter ! Peter !" she shrieked, " come back ! 
For the love of Heaven — back ! I must speak 
with you !" 

" ibo lateP^ replied Sinclair, with a grin. 
"Wait till he brings you what you want to 
know.” 

As the last word was uttered there was a 
splash asteni. Magnus had leaped info the water. 

" Ha I ha ! Coward ! " roared Sinclair, as his 
boat shot into the fog. 

Evening was now approaching, and my uncle, 
deeply interested, and resolved to see the adven- 
ture out, accepted the skipper's invitation to 
pass the night at his cottage. After taking 
some refresWient, they strolled out agam upon 
the shore and quay. The mist was clearing, 
and the moon had risen. My uncle asked 
what his host imagined Sinclair proposed to 
do, expressing his doubts' whether he intended 
anytliing but bravado. 

Edmonston was not so sure of that. Ruffian 
as he was, with a spice of malice that made him 
the terror and aversion of the village, Sinclair 
was a perfect diu’e-devd in personal courage, 
and, his blood being noW up, he was certain, if 
he returned at all, to bring back tidings of some 
description. The man's unlucky passion for 
Leasha (who was betrothed, Edmonston said, 
to his nephew) had been the cause of much un- 
^siness to the friends of both. "God pardon 
' ™ if I misj udge the man," concluded Edmon- 
ston miyder looked out of man's 

I eye, it did from his when Peter jumped into his 
boat to-day." 

By eleven o'clock the haze had lifted so much 
that the skipper proposed to ascend the height, 
and try if anything could be seen. The night 
was still as death; and, as they ro^ the lull, 
the soft rippling murmur of the sea barely 
reached their ears. 

never knew him so quiet as tiis/* re- 
marked Edmonston ; " I take it, he's — r" 

Before he could finish, a sound, Compounded 
of rush and roar, so fearful and appalnnlf that 


it can be likened to nothing but the sudden 
bursting of a dam which conmed a pent-up sea, 
swooped from seaward* and seemed io shake the 
very rock on winch they stood. ^ There was a 
bellow of cavernous thunder, which seemed to 
reverberate through the distant isles ; and, far 
out, a broad white curtain appeared 1;b rise, 
blend with the dispersing fog, and move majes- 
tically towards the land. 

"It's the surf! ^He has sounded,' " whispered 
Edmonston. " Listen— now ! " 

Perfect silence had succeeded the tumultuous 
roar, and again they heard nothing but the 
sough of the sea lapping the crags below. But, 
after the lapse of perhaps a minute, the hush 
was invaded by a soft sibilating murmur, in- 
creasing to a mighty roar ; and, with crash 
like thimder, a bmow — ^fifteen feet in height — 
fell headlong upop the rocky shore. It was 
followed by two or three more, each smaller 
than the preceding; and once again silence re- 
sumed her sway. 

At daybreak it was seen that the terrible 
Sentinel of Scalloway had returned to his fathora- 
less^deeps. 

And where was ^Sinclair ? He was seen no 
more; but, weeks afterwards, a home-bound 
boat, passing near the spot where the monster 
had lain, nearly came in contact with some 
floating wreck. From certain singular appear- 
ances, some of which seemed to indicate that 
ihe wreck had been but recently released from 
the bottom, the crew were induced to take it in 
tow, and bring it into port. There it was at 
once identifiea as the forward portion of Gilbert 
Sinclair’s boat, torn — or as Scalloway men insist 
to this day, Oitten — clean off, just forward of 
the mast ; "the grooves of one colossal tooth — 
the size of a tree — being distinctly visible I 

There are persons, it is true, who have en- 
deavoured to lessen the mysterious interest of 
my uncle's story, by suggesting a different ex- 
planation ; Iiinting, for example, that the object 
might have been composed of nothing more ex- 
traoidinary than the entangled hulls of two 
large yesselg, wrecked in collision; and that 
Sinclair, suspecting this, and endeavouring to 
reduce them to manageable proportions through 
the agency of gunpowder, naa destroyed him- 
self with them. 

But, if so, where were the portions of wreck? 
We have also the sraport of no less a person 
than the author of Waverley, who, in his notes 
to the Pirate, mentions the incident, and its 
effect upon the hardy seamen of Scalloway; 
while my uncle himself, at a subsequesnt visit 
to that port, smoked a pipe with Mr. Magnus 
in the very boat^then converted into an arboui* 
-^that hqjq been bitten in two by the sea-mon- 
ster. So that, with him, I frankly ask— if it 
was not a kraken — WAat wm it? 
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Book II.* 

CHASTBE r. “ THE CAPTAIM’s” NIECES. 

On the platform of the Waterloo stalion, 
where the trains were screaming in and scream- 
ing out, and where the company would presently 
stream on in sudden gushes, an elderly gentleman, 
that leaned on a stick and hmped a little as he 
walked, was waiting for a particular train to 
come in. He was thin and stooped, had a Very 
high Roman nose and well curled brown 
whiskers, which gave him an almost warlike ex- 
pression ; but ^ blue eyes, with which he 
looked to the right and to the left, were the 
softest and the gentlest in the world. They fell 
onthe al fresco bookseller who was doing so large 
an open-air business in gamboge-covered books, 
and straps, and railway rugs, and opera-glasses, 
and the spare moments of whose life seemed to 
be employed in cutting leaves. The soft eye fell 
on this^overworked official, and he limped up to 
Wm to ask for information. 

‘^Juht out, sir. Quite new,” the bookseller 
said, just touching with his papers an onange- 
coloured book, as clean and fresh as a newly 
baked loaf. It was, indeed, not an hour*from 
its own oven. • 

The lame gentleman shook his head and smiled. 
*‘If you printed a little larger,” bo said, taking 
ft up; “or, I suppose if I were twenty years 
younger ” 

“Well, sir, there’s better paper and print now 
than there used to be,” the other went on, cut- 
ting de^erately. “We sell ’em by the bushel.” 

“And now let us see,” said the gentleman, 
taking up.a book, patting on a pmr of glasses 
very low on his nose, and looking sideways at it. 
“ What is all this about P Thaideus of Warjsaw. 
God bless me ! I am very glad of tjiat— very. 
A really fine work.” 

“A classic, sir,” aaid the bookseller, who had 
learned to read his oustomers like his books. 
“They don’t write stieh things no1k-aj4ays.” 

“I dedaro I mast have 'Ruuideas,” said the 
gentleman, taking out his parse, “ And I hope, 
' sir, you s^ a great inaayoppies. Ireadit years 
ago, and was •aelighted wi& it. Two sbill^s 1 


God bless me, how cheaply they bring out these 
things 1 How can they do it and keep them- 
selves ? There. Thank you.” And he moved 
away, looked through the doable glass still on 
his nose down at the gorgeously chromatic 
portrait of Thaddeus which was on the back of 
his yellow book. The bookseller looked idter 
him with some interest, as be saw the deep re- 
spect of the gentleman for the story, and his 
sincere admiration for the outside picture. 

He ran after him. “ Let me tie it up for you, 
sir, and put it in paper.” 

The gentleman thanked him warmly, and then 
put Thaddeus safely in his pocket. 

He was presently leaning on his stick, talking 
to a conversational porter, who was pointing 
here and there, and over to this bnil^ng and 
that. He was teUing about their professional 
life, and how their rounds of duty were managed, 
and how ’ard the work was, and how “ ’ardcr 
paid.” That led on into the duty of working 
sigiials, which led again to their curious me- 
chanism. 

“ Most interesting and curious !” smd the 
gentleman, in pleased wonder. “ And tell me, 
now, what sort of lighthouse that is up there P 
The poor people seem to me to live up there 
altogether.” 

"If you step this way,” the man said, "I’ll show 
you the whole thing, sir. Nobody ain’t allowed to 
get down on the line,” he added, with a great air of 
suspicion and mystery, “but /’ll manage it. The 
superintendent’s at his dinner.” And in a very 
short time the gentleman was limping quietly up 
some steep steps, and was actually up in the glass 
roost where men pidl at iron handles w day aM 
night long. There a chair had been rubted 
clean; and with bis cbii^on stick 

he was presently in free and pleasant conversa- 
tion with the chief of that little establishment 
and the whole subordination. When he-.w^t 
away, it was agreed in that little community 
that he was " a nice friendly sort of gentieman 
os you oodld ask to meet.” 

It will have been seen, from these two trifling 
little incidents, that this lame gentieman was one 
of the few who have the dfilightM art attract- 
ing the common passers on Ulie highway of life 
without any trouble, who get a kmdly nod even 
if thty cannot stop, and who have that aurpris- 
ingly useful gift of making a Mend of the man 
with whom they stand nnae? an archway daring 
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a shower of rain. The nanie of jluft g entjemaa 
was Diaraond---Oapt^mThom$Bto of the 
. Eoyal VetOra^ISlatti^Oil.''/;^ 

"‘I am waiiiiig/* hCs^d lo ibo friendly porter, 
with whom he ^ now htt the most oohftdential 
terms, for two ladies, meoes of mine, and 1 have 
never seen them since they were that high. Aaid 
really, sow, I don’t know how I shall moke them 
oirfc when they do come.” 

It Wlia a pn««l^ thing, but it often occurred; 
Someway, it always came right, the porter said, 
a look about them, by which you 
knew. You saw two young women a-getting 
out of the train, and you knew at once they were 
young women.” 

The captain owned there was good sense in 
this observation, founded, a§ it was, on an exten- 
sive experience of human nature— at least, of the 
hmnan nature that arrives in some fifty or sixty 
trains daily. I dare say pu are right,” he said. 
^'"Ton my word, there h a great deal of sense in 
what you say.” 

You just take your stand, it may be there, 
sir,” said the port^Qr, illustrating his remark, and 
encouraged by this praise, and look out for the 
first two young women you see standing in the 
open door, or lookin’ up and down the line lor 
. some one. And they’ll be your two young women 
— Pil lay you a crown, sir.” 

This ullusiou to the coin miglit have been 
accidental, but it gave a sort of hint to Captain 
Diamond, who thanked him very warmly for his 
Idnduess, and took something out of his purse, 
which he gave with great mystery, not wishing 
publicly to violate tlie company’s regulations. 

The train was now seen along the platform, 
and inamoment tliere was a rush of officials from 
private doors, and a restlessness in drivers and 
horses and cabs, a backing, and a plunging, and 
gesticulating, while every one was looking out 
at the edge, as if a ship were coming alongside 
the pier. And in a moment the train came in, 
rumbling and rolling, and making the roof rever- 
berate ; and the engine was pulled up suddenly, 
shedding steam and dew, and dripping like a)i 
exhausted racer. In a second, doors flew open, 
and the platform seemed to have generated a 
ne^rrace of men and women, who came in-o a 
colii world with cloaks and WTappers and caps 
aud biwkets in their hands. 

'The indeed, shown a profound 

iusiinof^ a8<5ie had foretold, the cap- 

tain saw two ladies in the doorway of a carriage, 
looking up and down anxiously. Often after- 
wards he would begin praising railway porters 
heartily for their ** willingness,” sajdng they were 
the most intelligent class of men in the world. 

The captain limped up to the door, and touch- 
ing his hat— be was a iittk near-sighted, and 
adways ^ead with spcctacles-^wliich was a little 
l&b a bishop’s, said, with great deference, 
b% your pardon, but perhaps you arp loaking 

Ah ! it is unde,” cried the elder of 
** tJunle Diamond, we are your nieces.” 

thought so,” he said, taking both tb/cir 


hands, and helping them out, and I am so 
glad.” 

Tlje younger, wiMi a tery £atry4ifee face, and 
an eager, restiesa: manner, who was.eihalhbnght, 
and black-ej^cd, now broke in without prefiice: 

And I am so glad ! But, oh, uncle 'Diamond, 
such a dreadful thing has happened to u$ ; we 
don’t know wlwit to do.” 

^‘ God. bless me,” said the captain, starting 
back, ** what is it ?” . 

** We have lost everything. I could sit down 
and cry ; and after all our miseries and misfpr- 
tunes to have this! Andw^e don’t know what 
to do, uncle.” 

Never mind, my dear,” said he, without 
knowing what they meant, " we’ll get it again. 
It will all come riglit again in the morning.”^ 

“ It is a great misfortune for poor little Alice. 
Wc were getting jpme tea in the rcfi*cshmcTit- 
room,” said the elder, quickly, '^aud she laid 
down our bag, and forgot it.” 

‘^The train went off so suddenly,” the other 
said, “and they hurried us on. But what are 
we to do ? for it had all our money in the world, 
and darling mamma’s picture and her letters. 
(), uncle I)iamon^l^ uncle Diamond !” And tlie 
little girl wrung her hands bitterly. 

Fnclc Diamond soothed her tenderly. It 
would all come right, he said, depend on it. 
What was the station— what was the place? 
Tiu^re was really a most intelligeut fellow here 
among the porters, and suppose they consulted 
him. 

“There is a chance,” said the elder, “you 
know there is. The gcnlleman ” 

“ Yes, uncle,” said the younger, “ a goiitlemau 
I that was with us bravely jumped out when tlie 
I train was moving, and, I fear, has hart himself 
I dreadfully.” 

“He’ll look after it, depend on it,” said the 
captain, with affected cheerfulness and conii- 
dence. “To be sure he will! He’s sure not to be 
hurt. Here’s our sagacious friend, he’ll tell us 
whatxito do.” 

The sagacipus friend at first seemed to doubt 
the truth of the story, for he said it was 
“ tcetotally agin the laws of the qpmpany that 
any one slv'mld leap out when the train was in 
motion.” When they persisted in their state- 
ment, he seemed to think it a bad case morally, 
and it weakened his view as to the possibility of 
recovering the lost bag. P’raps be had got 
the bag, and more likely, p’raps he hadn’t. 
Whether he had or hadn’t, the authorities 
wouldn’t let him go — most likqly. Whoh Oap- 
tm Diamond proposed telegraphing to the sta- 
tion, he said it was no use, as he had cCmc qu--- 
most likely. At last, liowever, he advised coming 
back in about an hour and a half, when the 
next train was due, and in all probability he 
would come by that— supposing “he was let” 

They <lfetermiiied to wait there. The elder, 
diamiising the bag from her talked . 

calmly with her unde about ihmr affairs^ and 
her journey, and other tlunj^, But the ypuxiger, 
excited, restless, eager, kept rpniuig to the 
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waitiny'Jfoom floor, ftnd looking out i»istMy fetTourand a half rfivair, and addreasmg tlua 


until ^ time had paasiid. 

Then the oknifl of' oi^oials emerged, doom 


speech, not lo her uncle, but to Mr, llHofJKm. 
But he had becmnc abstracted. “ A» I anid . 


NTOre ahut loudly, meu amd womra gathered at before, yon make too much of it. It is a mere 
tho edge, and looked out anxiously as for some trifle.” 

one to take them off, signals began to toss their /' So » ererything good that yon do a were 
arms'vioJcntly, and a distaut bell to sound. There trifle, Tilbtson,” said Captain Diamoud, rageriy. 
came in a St. Alans train, which, as before, "If hegim ahundredjwunds to a cliarity.Uis 
opened its sides, and broke into life with all a trifle. If he does some otlier fine, thing, that is 


the quiokness of a pantomime trick. 

The two girls ^ood, each leaning on an arm 
of their uncle. Both faces were full of anxiety ; 


a trifle also. We don’t think them trifles, I can 
tell yon, Tillotson.” 

Mr.Tillolson was lookingup and down wearily. 


but the younger leant forward, fluttering as if These compliments were tiring him. " I must 
she were going to fly, and searching every face thmg^ he said, moriiig 

she met. Captain diamond had first thought of ^ «?? f to have been of some use to 

applying the skilful advice of the porter Mentor } hope yon won t tlimk of it 

ti tlie present case, bnt broke dowi in amoment, to the ladies, and went 


bewildered by the crowd of faces. Bui the Iwo 
bihtorb were at work. 8«ldcnly the younger 
broke from her ■uuelc/s arm, and called out, 
There, there ho ib ! 1 see him. Oh, uuclc, 
uncle, look !” I 

“ And sec,'^ said her sister, calmly, he has 
got our bafc all safe. 1 can sec it in his liand/’ 
‘‘And oh, sister,” wSaid i^e yount^^or £»irl, 'Mie 
is safe. He looks quite safe. Oh, it w^ould have 
beiCH dreadful Jiad he been hurt.” 


Tlie youni:^ i>iil looked after him wistfully, and 
with mortification in her face. “Ue won^t let 
us thank liim even, uncle,” she srud, despond- 
ingly, “ How odd of him ! One would think 
we had oflended him,” 

“That is only his way,” said the captain, 
(earnestly. “ He is the inost noble, generous, 
amiable fellow^ I am so glad he is come back. 
And you must help me to shake him up. 
d(»ars, for his life ia very gloomy. Atid you 


Where, where, dears,” said the captain, •now don’t know all he has gone thruugli. Some of 
quife bewildered, and looking a little wddly at these evenings, wlmn we are all sitting by the 
everybody. “I can see nothing. Though, to be fire, and you, dears, have nothing better to do 
sure, i don’t know him yet.” than to listmtome, Til tell you about him, 

“ Oh, and you will thank him,” said the Now shall wc get a cab ?” 


younger, won’t jou, undo Y Here he is.’ 


“Why, Heaven preserve us, it’s Tillotson!” girl, eagerly. 


“ Ob, then he a history,” said the younger 


said he, as that gentleman came xii). “My dear 
friend Tillotson, is this you P Indeed 1 know 
him, dears. Ah ! you are not hurt, aie you?” 


‘‘ Poor, ])oor fellow !” said Captain Diamond, 
with deep feeling. “ But come, we have had uu 
time to talk to each otlicr. Let me look at von. 


“ Here is the bag,” said Mr. TiUolson, “ It i dears. 1 am so glad to have you with me, 


had a very narrow escape. Some one was walk- 
ing away with it jxist as 1 entered.” 

“llow shall we ever thank you,” the young 


indeed. And now you won’t mind waiting here 
while I go and get the luggage ?” 

And Gapiaiu Diamond, putting thorn in a safe 


girl said, carncstlj, and with &])arkling eves, place under the clock and out of the crowd, 
“ Aud you were in such dreadful dansrer, too.” away towards the lusfcagc.vaji, looking 


“ Aud you were in such dreadful danger, too.” away lowarUs tue luggagc-van, 

“Yes,” s.aid Mr. Tillotson, gravely. • I am «»ck now and aguiu to eucourage them, 
afraid it was altogether a mad act.* ifad it been 

you^ or your sister, or a fcllow-crcaturc, there ciiArTJiiR ii. mb. tiixotson “ gobs uome.” 

would have bwn some excuse. As it is. 1 per- Tii.t.otson had left the White Mart very 

haiw deserve to ose my life for sues a took. ,, 

Iho young girl seemed hurt and awed by this ^ ^ ^j^ient country fly drove him up 
speech, and shrank away on to her uiiclcs .latiom he saw the m4at cathedral looki 


s ueserve to ose my n e lor sues a tnca shivering moniiug, and 

ho young girl seemed hurt and awed by this ^ ^ ^j^ient country fly drove him up lo the 
ich, and shrank away on to her uiiclcs station, he saw the great cathedral looking A- 
\ „ , . « « . . 1 comfortably tlirough a bluiskfs^jitvvherc. He 

bo,” he went mi. Captain Diamond, you went his way out of that town more hopeless aud 


know these ladies ?” 

“ Know them !” said the captain, smiling, " they 


cheerless than he had entered. 

He had a lonely carriagt* — one all to liimsolf- 


are my new nieocs, just come to me from Brance, from whose window he could see all the objects 
and who are to do me the honijur of staying with of the countiy : the raw stone houses, the coW 
me. I am going to give up being a solitary good- bridges, Mie stray brick house standioi: by itself 
for-nothir^ bachelor for ever. But, now, (emblem of his own condition), sweejMng by, all 


wasn’t it the oddest thing m the world that you wrapped in the same blue naoomfijrtable morn- 
should come (teroes them, and that we tlwee i»g tone. He looked back, and ho saw the 
should come to know each other *in ^his sort of same tone upon liis whole life ; he looked for- 
way? I really can hardly make it out. It seems ward, and it was there before hint also. Un 
as if it were ordained.” « might hare behu in a penitential cell, aud could 

"Oh, nuclei, and if you knew how kind this not have boon mcne dull aud hopdess. 
gentleman has been, how he risked his safety to Oradually the flay began to brighten. They 
help us,” said the young girl, with a wonderful I passed many towns ana statiflns. At a groat 
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p)(»iida6(«d by 


jUBetion tber stopped end he f(ot (mt» end he 
Ifsit so dismal and so dl^oUned to Ms own oom> 
. pan;, that he thought be Nseidd nrilkahont, and 
go on by another team. Be nndked about the 
place listlessly, eoavoely saw anything beyond 
the signs and laheb^ ot shops, and came back in 
time lor a later train. The later train took up 
people who had dome on from the Continent. He 
found it full pf travellers, with the marks of the 
roogb Qsage of the steam<packet upon them, 
with mere of wrappings and packages than there 
was of the traTcller, and very different from the 
fresh, smooth, well-brushed company who came 
* in and got out all along the road. These seemed 
to be invalids fresh out of an hospital. 

In this crowded train Mr. Tillotson had been 
•* put in” where there were* some ordinary tra- 
vellers, and where there were two tired ladies, 
with wraps and packages and a weary jaded air, 
which showed that they also had come from the 
sea. One was young, black haired, and bright 
eyed. Those eyes were brighter yesterday, and 
would be as bright on the morrow ; the other 
was elderly, cold checked, sharp faced, and about 
eight-and-thirly. To-morrow or yesterday would 
not make much difference in her looks. Mr. 
TiUotson sat opposite the younger black-haired 
girl, saw that she was restless and talkaiive, and 
carried a bag carefully on her knee. When she 
was not talMng, she had her eyes very often 
fixed upon liim. 

They were tired with their voyage, and talked 
of its troubles} at least the elder, who was 
always tired and worn, seemed to have some 
extra Imes and shades of fatigue on her face. 
She spoke very little ; the other, with a curious 
eagerness and vivacity. Mr. Tillotson, after a 
few moments or so, had dropped them out of his 
view, and was soon in as perfect solitude as when 
he was alone in the carnage. 

The younger girl was always wondering and 


supposing whether some event would happen, or 
where they were going — a kind of wonder that 
was put half in the shape of a question, and 
always with an inquiring look at the calm dreamy 
unconscious face that was opposite to her. 

He was soon awoke into life by a voice 
saying, “ Perhaps this gentleman woula tell us ?” 
He started. It was only some common question 
about the, time of arrival. He had a kind of 
hi^ sad voice, wliich bad got this key from the 
habitaal tone of his mind, and the younger girl 
listened. witbu£t«p' attention while he told them 
the Utile he knew. He then relapsed. But she 
was restless again very soon, and had another 
question ; and on the question followed a little 
narrative of a couple of sentences long. “ We 
have lived a good deal abroad, and are coming 
home now ; so we are very ignoranfof every- 
thing. It seems much drearier,” she went on, 
looking out of the window. " There seems no 
sun here.” 

“Why do you return P” he said. “I have 
been abroad also, and conld fancy being very 
happy there. You should have stayed wherdtbe 
sun is brightest. We should all ke^ in it while 
we can." 

The two wuinen were silent for a momeod;. 


The younger sighed} then the other spoke. “Wo 
are obliged, unfortunately, to -return. Our 
last friead died six months ago at Hieppe." 

Then Mr. Tillotson. for the first time, sate that 
they were in mourning. He lobked on them 
both with deep interest and oorapassion. ^ The 
younger girl read these feelings ha faii(‘&oe, 
which seemed to warm up. “ I am very incon- 
siderate,” he said. “ I did not mean to put such 
foolish questions. But the fact is, I live out of 
tlie world as much as if I were in one of the little 
French towns." 

He was not at all disiuclincd to talk now, for 
he felt drawn towards these two women whose 
situation was like his own. There was a frank- 
ness and freedom, almost childish, about* the 
younger, which was really pleasing, and she told 
about their affairs and misfortunes with a coiifi- 
deaco that was ofte^ wisdom. The elder was her 
half-sister. They were going to stay with an 
aunt whom they had not seen for years. There 
was a generous sympathy, and an invitation to 
confidence, in Mr. Tillotson’s manner. Gradually 
other passengers dropped out, and the three 
were left in the carriage. They fell on their 
Dieppe life, and how happy they had been at that 
little town, then not spoiled by fashion and ex- 
orbitant prices — it was the bright black-eyed 
girl who was narrating their little history— but 
she could not get further. Her eyes filled up 
suddenly, and, biting her lips, she looked at the 
trees and houses flying past the window. They 
were stopping. It was another junction, and 
she jumped up hastily. “ Come,” she said to 
her sister, “let us get some tea.” 

Mr. Tillotson, though young enough, had lost 
the enthusiasm that would have made him fly 
I from the carriage and return with a cup in each 
liand. He let the two ladies pass from the car- 
riage, and remained behind, stiU thinking of many 
things. He might have been sitting before a 
cold grate, looking hopelessly into the sunk-down 
ashes. 

When the bell rang, they came back hurriedly. 

The ’tea, as was usual with such tea, was hot 
and thin, and unlike known tea. They settled 
themselves in their places, and the bright-eyed 
girl was about describing pleasantly what W 
been given Hbr to drink, when, with the first jerk 
of the moving train, she gave a cry, and clasped 
her hands. “Ah! The bag!” she cried. "I have 
left it in the refreshment-room— all our money— 
everything 1” - 

She stmrted up and ran to the window. Mr. 
Tillotson, sudd^y roused from a dream of St. 
Alans, was saying calmly that it was sure to be 
found, when she called out, “And our mother’s 
picture, and all her letters ! What tiall I do f " 

He .rose hastily from his seat, opened thq door 
in a second, mid, though the train was b6j|nmng 
to move a little fast, had jumped upon the plat- 
form. Bututh^e was an iron pillar, one of a long 
series that kept up the roof, and against this he 
was swhng, and the two sisters, who With clasped 
hands bad mshedt.to the open door, saw him 
stagger back as if had been struck by some 
terrible blow. That was the last view they^hafi 
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of him; aadlhis was the little "atory they told 
the daptain. 

They wece pevet weary of repeating their 
thankei at least the youngest^ the captain saying 
that was really, now, as gallant a thing as 
ever he heard of. Jnst fancy, my dears,"* he 
went'ott, ^‘if you had Tom there, with his old 
leg m the way. And I am so glad, Tillotson, it 
was tm, now, Ton my word and credit I am/" 
But Mr. Tillotson was already looking absently 
about, even wearily. His heart was far away, 
perhaps. “ Don"i mention it,"^ he said ; “ don’t 
say any more. Indeed, it is nothing. You have 
made far too much of it. And now,"" he hesitated, 
would you excuse me. 1 am afraid I must go 
now. I am very glad you recovered your bag/" 
At this moment their servant, a tall, gaunt, 
rudely made, masculine woman, came up, and 
said that all their “ things w^e in/" The captain 
saw the eyes of the young girl wistfully following 
tlie retreating figure of Mr. Tillotson. Some- 
thing struck him, and he limped hastily after him. 

My dear fellow,’" he said, I beg your pardon. 
Now, where are you going? To the cham- 
bers?"" ^ 

‘'Yes/" said Mr. Tillotson, smiling sadly, “to 
the old den/" 

“You won’t bo settled down there tilf to* 
morrow,"" said the other; “and I tell you what, 
now, oome and take your bit ^ith us. As 
good a duck, Tillotson, as ever was killed, and a 
little haddock, Do, my dear fellow. lt*il be a 
charity to help an old fellow to amuse those two 
nice girls "" 

“Some other day, some other time,"" said Mr. 
Tillotson, wringing his hand. “ You are too good 
to me. But another time."’ 

“All ! ibis is always the way. You are such a 
stand-off man. Well, the next day. Give us 
one day— the dgy after to-morrow."" 

“ I will, then, my dear captain,"" said he ; and 
at last got away, lie got into his cab, and in a 
few moments it became for him a cell as gloomy 
as the carriage had been. The darkness \^s now 
setting in, and with the departure of bright 
day yet gloomier thoughts, which had kept 
themselves in reserve, began to rush on him. 
Then the cab stopped at some dld-fashioneci 
chambers, in an old-fasliionedrun-to-seed square. 
The old chambers were handsome enough, 
having been once a nobleman’s house, and hud 
a “grand stair"" that was magnificent. But 
they were not let, and were evem going out 
of fashion-^ unfosiUonable quiet chambers. 
The air of that great hall and stair seemed ciiarged 
with ghosts of spectral nobte men and noble 
women, who had attended routs ^ parties, 
and crowded up in George the Second"s day. 

A porter, who sat in a black-hooded chair, 
putjon an affectation of decent joy at Ids return, 
and went before him up the white fto^p staircase. 
Thdt was an ascent of time, and ho had to shade 
the light ffiom the grand draughts wliicb floated 
up ana down. It was a lonely passage they 
did not meet a sout Thus what liad been the 
noble lady’s boudoir was reached, where a fire 


was indeed burning, but smokif^^ and having 
a cold air; and then the porterwreni oown to 
wait upon other gentlemen, and, olOsiM the . 
door, left Mr. Tillotson to the company of cold 
shadows and ghosts for the night. 

CEAPTEK HI. KOBE ABOUT “THE CAPTAIH/" 

Captain Diamonp had genteel lodgings in 
Wimpole-street, where he had lived many years, 
and where he was regarded with a»'mixture of 
respect and affection by all who were concerned 
in the establishment. By the landlady wJio took 
his montlily rent; by the maid-servant who 
brought up his breakfast — he dined always at * 
his club — whom he remembered sumptuously at 
tlie pecuniary festivals ; and by the occasional 
lodger whom he met on the stairs, and who was 
coming down from cheaper regions, very much 
op-stairs. The inquirer below was told that “ the 
captain” was in, or would be in by-and*by ; it 
was for “ the captain” that breakfast went up^ 
and for “ the captain"" that the servant ran out 
in licr cap round the corner. For by this name 
he was affectionately known, though, in truth, 
ho was only a lieutenant, but a lieutenant in the 
enjoyment of full pay, having quitted the army 
forty years before. That transaction was, in 
truth, something of “ a job,"" and would not 
bear a moment’s inquiry now. But at that 
time, the captain's sweet temper and plain 
goodness had made for him many fast friends 
m his own profession ; among others, Sir Thomas 
Cameron, then Colonel Cameron, who afterwards 
got to the Horse Guards, and got Tom Diamond 
mto the “Iloyal Veteran Battalion,"" with full 

E , without a second’s hesitation. He was 
[Self very merry on the score of this corps, 
whom he called “the Fogies/" 

Often and often he met old brother-officers 
of this type, who greeted liim with delight and 
affection unusual among men, and wdio pressed 
him obstreperously to dine with them and stay 
with them. And if he ever wonted money he 
had no lack of friends to look to and ask for help. 

The fiction of the captaincy, which was so 
scrupulously supported by those below him, 
always gave him a little pain. “1 have no right 
to it,” he said, “ And they mav well laugh at 
me,” he would say, very earnestly aud simply ; 

“ but wdiat can 1 ao ? it is so hard lo explain, 
and to bo explaining it every time. Aud th^y 
do it out of good nature, all the time, you 
know/" His friends \wjre Ohrnest on this 
point, and held to tliis dignify as if it were a 
point of faith. But he never would adopt it 
on his card, or endorse the little deceit in his 
own writing, but was always plain “ Mr, Thomas 
Diamond.” 

Besidel being the friend of ColonelCameron— 
afterwards Sir Thomas, K.C.B.— he had known 
plenty of dashing officers of the Prince Brent’s 
era— such as Colonel Lascclies, Captain lUng— 
afterwards General King, aud governor of islands 
— Trevyliau, and many more. ^ The captain had 
a ifiirprising delicacy and unselfish sensitive* 
ness ; aud though often led on to talk pleasantly 
of his exploits with those oncers, beginnii^ 
with evident pleasure, yet would check himself 
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tiaioKJualy, as tbowgh he yeee irenmag his 
hearers with his “xuld stones.” Aflfl Iboogh 
> tbrv were iaiieed eetettemhll^, aod foE of colour 
nncf cfaaraoter, he eotdct odh> he got to go on. 


bct weeir Wo feeliugs— tbat of fearing to dis- 
oblige or of tiringwwhich was almost amusing. 
Timre was a femily or two With whom be was 
dit4;ai$tiy eotmeoted^ and where there were cbil- 
and by them his coming was always looked 
for ws a holiday, and on the day of tlie visit 
videttes, posted at the window, looked out 
anxiously towards six o’clock for the half- 
•i^tooping figui-e that came hinpiiig up so quietly 
yet so steadily to the door, and with a cry and 
a nmted scaniper, gave notice that tlie captain 
was at baud. By elders of* this family he was 
sometimes called *^Tom,” and by the younger ones 
ho w as sometimes, with glowing clieeks and a 
blush of shaUie and humiliation, taken in confi- 
dence with red*crenee to sudden pecuniary embar- 
rasstHepts. On such occasions the nobility and 
the delicacy of the captain’s behaviour excited a 
tumult of delight — a delight that could not 
find words. For the captain had an old crimson 
silk purse, made for him out of an officer’s sash 
by a lady years ago, which came out, and m 
which his thin pale fingers explored. Grati- 
tude was on /its face at the kind confidence 
that had been reposed. 

*'Now, iny dear fellow,” ho would say, diving 
into the narrow ofjcniiig of the long crimson 

f urse^ “ this is wdiat I like. This is really what 
am proud of! Now mind, if you do not 
aiwai/s come to me in this way, you and I are 
two.” 

But the real time of jubilee was ulieu ‘‘Torn,’* 
coming back from the country with a small 
modest old black portmanteau, would be in- 
duced to slay a night or two with one of these 
families. For ho always gave leave to his land, 
lady, whom, he said, was a poor struggling 
creature,” to let his rooms in lus absence, and 
sometimes his return would come about awk- 
wardly, in the very middle of such a lodgei’s 
tenure, so tliat h<' would feel hnuscU bound to 
gO to an hotel for a night or two, or to accept 
Mie hospitality of these friends as descubed. 
They would sometimes remonstrate with lum a 
Util© waniftly on this weakness, saying, *‘lf 1 
wm you I wouldn^t do it. It’s peilect folly 
of you! 1 tl unk you are far too good, uncle 
I woul#S!R^ut jnyself out in that way, 
or let myself be niado a hand of in that way, 
and by a woman of that sort.” To winch 
uncle Tom would, with a little confusion, 
plead his old excuse, ** Ah, the creature ! she 
has to struggle so to make up her little rent 
and tuxes* My dear, no trouble in the 
world to me. 1 rather like going to the hotel.” 

” Turning you out of your <nm room!” Ihe 
lady would go on, warmly, ^^your room, for 
Whmh you have paid !” 

•‘ All, the creature,” uncle Tom wouM say 
agak* A iellow that was in the front parfour 
went off throe weeks ago, and owing hot a 
montb^s ren^ which she was counting On to pay 


her taxes, tlie creature! 1 assure you she was 
crying for an hour in the room, telling it to 
me.” 

‘•And of come you paid them for her?” 
said ihe indignant lady, ‘‘t am ashamed of 
you. lou are like a child about your money. 
It should be taken from you, and kept for 
you.” 

‘•No, no, upon my word und credit, no,” 
said the capiam, very eagerly. “ No, no. I 
am not that sort of man. I would not do 
for her. Ton my word, no.” 

But there was a belief thal^ aqiounted to cer- 
tainty in the minds of all there that he had 
paid the crying landlady’s taxes ; as indeed he 
iiad. And with this he was not in the leastwoft 
or foolibh. Among those stories, which he was 
reluct an! to relate, were several associated with 
the shape of ••Satisfijiction”then iu fashion among 
gentlemen, in one of which he himself had been 
principal, and out of wliich he had come, as the 
phrase went, “with flying colours.” But in 
many more he had assisted as “ friend ” with 
great •* pluck” and tact, and cither pushed the 
affair to extremities, or arranged it nappily, as 
the occasion requined. Some of these which 
bore a little against himself — as in the instance 
of the const ai)lc’s coming up and arresting him, 
to Ins astonishment, as he stepped out of the 
coach, witli a sliiiiing mahogany case under his 
arm — he told with much humour and happy 
simplicity. 

The children, however, j would always look 
upon him as a Great CoOimandor, and for along 
tiu\e associated the lameness with a mysterious 
wound received in battle. Their e^er and 
earnest questions on this subject he often turned 
off with a smile, but though often pressed for 
details of the action, could never be induced to 
enter upon it. The parents’ eyes were alw^ays 
on him, and through that wonderful delicacy 
w itli w hicli he was leavened through and through, 
he lelt that in some way their dignity and plea- 
sure requued that the little legend should be 
kept iq). And so it wa«?, until one of the boys, 
growing up, qAcd him in a sort of coutidcutial 
way, as bel w ecu man and man, and then it came 
out I hat “Tom” had got his injury leaping 
across a ditf h with his gun, when ht* had put 
liis hip “out,” Iu truth, he was alw'ays in 


Iu truth, he was alw'ays in 


gentle protest against these military “honours” 
which his friends would affectionately press on 
him for his reputation with the public. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that when he 
heal d of his relation dying at Dieppe, and leaving 
these two girls, that he snould think of hurrying 
over to help them. But he got ill suddenly* and 
was shut up m hiwoom for weeks, during which 
time the ipaid and landlady attended on the 
captain anxiously, and an old miiy;ary doctor— 
Gilpin ol the came, and went as he came, 

sturdily refusing fees. During this season the 
patient suffereb deep distress of mind, apologis- 
ing ofi^n for ail ihe trouble he was giving. But 
he was ‘strong, and very soon was “ his legs” 
^ain. Then ho wrote to the two orphan girls, 
insisting that they*sbouid come to him— for a 
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turn vi least ; that ii vtoW bo a tn\ farwr ; 
that they would oblige hitn and cheer up m old 
man by their isoeieiy ; until these gtrls— what 
with their grihf scarcely yet abatea^ and not 
allowing tliem to think much over anything— 
began actually to believe this uncle of theirs, 
whom they liad never yet seen, was a poor lonely 
cast-off man, actually pining for human com- 

C . He made all preparations with the de- 
jr of a woman, transacted matters with his 
landladyfor increased accommodation, and even 
nmde out a little maid to look after their 
dresses and dressing. No one was so thought- 
ful, clever, skilful, and successful in managing, 
as the captain/^ 

He kissed them as ho got them home. ‘‘ 1 
am so glad to have you both. And so this is the 
little heiress 

Her bright eyes wxrc shooting about rest- 
lessly, aud she laughed wilh great enjoyment. 
As soon as she had turned away again— for anew 
object attracted her every moment— tlic other 
drevv Captain Diamond aside, ami whispered 
hurriedly : 

** Don't say anything, dear inielc, about the 
property to her. I'll tell >ou afterwards." 

The captain, wilh a wise and almost knowing 
expression, squeezed her arm, i forgot ! 1a*uvc 
it to me/' he said. 

The oaptam had arranged everything at lus 
lodgings for the two ladies. The accommoda- 
tion was happily of that expansive kind which 
wonld iH any number of guests ; and in counsel 
with his landlady, and all iiie time fingering his 
sash purse nervously, he had entered into a 
treaty for her best rooms. Though the change 
was iirofitablc to herself, she did not regard it 
with much favour, and upbraided him a little 
impatiently. As if, she said, ho liad not enough 
to do to take care of himself! Jjadies— relations 
or no relations— were quite fit to look alter 
tlttmselves. That was her idea. 

Tlie captain was getting alarmed It would 
bo fatal if the landlady had prejudices Against 
his charges. My dear Mrs. Wiieox," he said, 
you don't know wdiat trouble they arc in. i 
don’t think they have a friend now on the face I 
of the earth that they can ask to do a hand's 
turn for them but myself. Tlie creatures, Mrs. 
Wilcox ! And only think, they Lavr a lawsuit 
with it all, which has gone against them so far. 
So wo must be very tender with tJuMu, you see." 

Ho had^becn busy, therefore, for some da, vs 
before their coming, arranging tlung.s, trying to 
lay out the drawing-room, so as to have less of 
m old bachelor (ur, and g(j/;tiug iu a hand- 
some supply of all manner (rf stores. A little 
(incer quaint old garde do viu, the^gift of Sir 
I’iiomas— then Colonel— Cameron, and which lay 
under the sideboard, had been replenished. This 
liftic piece of furniture, it onco occurred to 
the (mptain, had "legs" infinitely too long, 
aud, fetching out his tools^ at wliich be was very 
fairly skfiful, ho had devoted a whole day to 
laborious shorteuing of these limbs, and pro^- 
duced a monument of amateur carpentry. 


Both the laches who had come to him oalled 
him uncle, though only the eldfest Miss Diamcmd 
was his niece proper. The younger, Alice, llfta * 
only the daughter of a nephew. Miea^ 
mond was rather tall, a little gaunt aj»ff thie, 
with a staid cold manner, and a practmal turn 
of mind. She spoke very little, and was always 
steadily engaged on some work of solid aud 
arduous character, from which she often looked 
up to let her cold eyes settle on a speaker, and 
see whether he seriously meant more than he 
said. It was only wheu they returned to the 
young girl that a tinge of softness aud warmth* 
came inl/O them, and she tried to modulate the 
rich harsh key of her voice. 

Alice was about .two-and-twenty, but looked 
seventeen, for she had au aluiost childish face 
aud figure. The face WtLs pale, so oval, that, 
wdieu years came on, it would surely grow sliarp 
aud point cJ, aud wa.s edged with ratlifcr thin 
hair. She had a tiny waist, aud “no chest" to 
speak of. Elderly ntaideas said that she bad a 
"flighty" manner, and had been badly brought 
« 1 ). She had indeed a restless way of speak- 
ing, and a pretty volubility and freedom of com- 
racut not pheasant to " well-brought-up" elderly 
persons." She uas very fond of gold and silver 
trinkets, aud of decking lierself out witli laces 
aud such things : tlic whole of which was to bo 
laid to the account of her being spoiled by her 
friends c illing her " the little Jieircss it being 
know'll for several years that she was to succeed 
1 to the great Davis properly— a succession now^ 
alas! verj doubtful. 

V.VLENCIA SIGHT-SEEING. 

I Tije Posada of La Belle Alliance, at Valencia, 
is situaU^d iu the centre of the eastern side of 
the Gran Plaza : a square whicli Is as largo [is 
any in London, aud which looks hunger, froin tlie 
suiTomidiug buikUngs, excetjt the cathedral, 
b<‘uig only one story high. On the left of the 
Posada is an enormous mansion belonging to 
Sefior A., M*ho was oue(‘ secretary to the Vene- 
zuelan government, and is something of a poet, 
a pliUosopher, and statesman. The south side of 
the square is eutirdy taken up by pyblie oflioes 
and the Governmeuf House of Carabobo, gOf 
which state Valencia is the capital, Bn^ines.^ ia 
conducted iu true republica'\-^\»Je. The coun- 
cil meet iu the plaiuesf of roours, with not one 
superfluous article of furniture, and the great 
" unwashed " lemi on llic window-sills, and stare 
iiTevercutlv at the debaters. " What aj:e they 
discussing!^" X asked a long lank fellow, one of 
those wl«>, cigar in mouth, were leaning against 
the wind(»w, " Nothing of any CouBcqnence," 
quoth he, wttli a grin and an expectoration* 

" only whcthi*r wc shall go to war with Russia." 
Not satisfied with this reply^ 1 made further in- 
quiries, and learned tlmt the matter really iu 
mild was no less than the ratification of the new 
constitution. Even on such an occasion tJic 
assembly seemed to me to be much less aixinuited 
than a London parish vestry/and certainly not 
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, a whit more dimified in appearaneo-^which is 
raying about as little tot its digrnfy $b need be 
.said. i 

On the west side of tbe Ma«a is the house of 
GeneAUJdar^ an M Hanoteiian soldier, wbo 
served under Wellington in the German Legion, 
andjiiras one of Ae duke’s orderlies at the battle 
of Waterloo. When the war was over, he entered 
BoEvai^a army, and having been taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards, was made to wort in chains 
aiKiO^ng the labourers employed in making the 
bri^e over the river of Valencia. He had his I 
rtvengc, however; for having "been exchanged! 
♦for some Spanish officer, he commanded Bolivar's 
body-guards at the crowning victory of Cara- 1 
^ bobo. The northern side of tlie square is made | 
Up of some private houses -and the cathedral, | 
beside which passes a long street, which leads i 
northward to a good britke over the river, the I 
identical bridge at which General Uslar worked. 
Thence the road passes on to the Lake of 
Taleucia and the vallevs of Araguas, 

If my room at the Posada had had a window 
there had been any pri^'acy and quiet in the 
place-— any food beside pork and sardiiics—T 
would not have migrated, for the Gran Pliiza at 
Yalenda is really a charming j)lacr to live in. 
It is dry and healthy, and there is always a 
breeze from one of tlic long streets wliieli 
stretch away from the corners of the square to 
the hills. There are beautiful views, too, of 
the mountains and lake, not to mention the 
strings of pretty Creoles who arc always passing 
to and from tbe cathedral. But as*l bad no 
fftney for undergoing a process of etiolation in 
the den without light that had been asbigned to 
me, I det^mxined to qgait the Posada forthwith. 
It happened that tlie first person who pmd me 
a visit was a Sefior Colon, or Columbus, a name 
extremely a propos for a voyage of discovery in 
South America; so I resolved to put myself 
under his pilotage, and at once go iii quest of a 
new lodging. I soon found one; a house be- 
longing to Sefior A., above meutioned, perfectly 
clean, being only just finished, and with an 
tmper story commanding an enchanting view of 
tw lake. 

It was Sunday morning when 1 entered my 
new abode. A very pretty Indian girl, about 
fourteen years of age, witli bare feet, and such 
feet {-—Cinderella's were clubs in compariaou — 
came and arranged the few articles of furniture 
that a ftiend haWfeut for my room. My ham- 
mock from the Eio Negro, which, with its gay 
flowers of fekthet-work, was of itself a sight 
worth seeing, was suapmided by Juan so ni- 
diriously, that as I lav I iJould descry the laicc 
glittering some idnemiles off, beyond innumerable 
plantations which stretch fdl the way from the 
city to its sliorcs. I thought myself fortunate 
in naving such a view ; mxt there were other 
good things in store for me. On going to the 
yrindows looking into the street, f beheld two 
lovdy Creoles, beautiftiliy dressed, comu^home 
from mass, enter the house opposite mine, ijbd 
aftenwds tnke their seats at the window on 
the ground floor /n front of me. From the 
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g arden, too, ‘behind m house came the musical 
ughter of girla. tfnluekily, the window in 
this direction was sq^ high from the floor, that 
it Was only at rare intervals, and with ^eat 
caution, that 1 could reoonooitte, lest I sEculd 
be caught in the undignified attitude of a peeper. ^ 
It was quite evident, however, that there] was 
more than one Eve in the paradise to which I 
was now translated. 

I had resolved to stop a wliolc month at 
Valencia, but I thought it as well to common^ 
lionising as soon as possibly. Accordingly, in 
spite of the heat, winch was not less than tfet 
of a bright day in summer at Naples, T salBed 
out before noon to inspect the catbedhal. ^ This 
edifice, styled a very pretty structure ” in the 
guide-book to Venezuela, published in 1822, is, 
m point of fact, a perfectly plain building oi 
stone, with two tovgjrs in front, about eighty 
feel high. These towers are exactly aUke, even 
to the extent of injury they have suffered during 
the two centuries winch have elapsed since they 
were built. In attempting to ascend them, 1 
was brought to a stand-still at exactly the same 
place in each — that is to say, about half waj^p 
the second story. There are four stories, the 
three lower ones square, mid that at lop oc- 
tagonal, with a cupola roof. Descending into 
the body of the church, I found a congregation 
of, say a hundred women and five or six men, 
with a mumbling priest and a discordant choir. 
Several mangy curs had also put in an appear- 
ance, and ran about among tne rows ot wor- 
shipjicrs, behaving altogether more like heathens 
thangoodCatliolics. One pcrtinaciousindividuab 
of a foxy red, ran three times under the nose 
of a kneeling Spaniard, a taU, lean man, of a 
grave aspect, whose bile was so moved by the 
annoyance that ho at last bestowed a violent 
cuff bn the ofl'endcr. This produced a dismal 
howl, which agreed ill witli the music, and 
caused a slight titter amongst some of the 
Nounger women. I came away anything W 
lavotirably impressed with the cathedral 
vice. The bells, liowever, are worthy of any 
church, having a noble sound, clear, ringing, 
deep. 

From the catliedral I went to the church of 
Nuusira Seiipra do la Candelaria, which is one 
ciiadra to the south of the Gran Haza, and was 
built ill 1802. it is a very small building, not 
capable of containingr more than three hundred 
persons, and I found it crammed from end to 
end. As usual, there were at least twenty 
women to one man, many of them very beau- 
tiful women, and one astonishingly so. 1 passed 
next to the Francisoan monastery, where there 
is a neat chapel, wiich was nearly empty at the 
time of my ipsit. 

Tliere is no dust at Valencia, aUd water-carts 
are never needed. Nature docs the business 
of watering the streets gratis. 1 had a spe- 
cimen of har l^crformance iu this line on my 
return from visiting the churches. The suii 
was shiimg brightly when I eatered«>the Fran- 
ciscan monastery, and 1 stopped there only a 
; few minutes ; but on my coming out the Scene 
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was In 4 ^ule or two^ with ifjparooly 

any ^ 4^ drifeg dviir ihe 

MBs sdnnd of very subdued 

tkjiEtaet, a sharp for about a quarter of 

an bouTi ^d out eame the sun again. This 
process mppens daily, sometimes twice a day, 
m this deBghtfui clmate, where the tempera- 
ture never Varies more than four degrees of 
Pahrenheit-H^m 78 deg. to 82 deg. In this 
respect Valencia resembles, but excels, Singa- 
pore* Tet, Ihc sun being vertical, it is not 
safe to be exposed to its rays between 
ten i.M. and four pji. One day Don Manuel 
M., a native of the country, paid me a visit, 
with his face' literally flayed. "It^s all from 
riding about in the sun,*^ said he ; so you, 
who are a stranger, must not attempt it.’* A 
young American, who came to Valencia last 
year, thought to harden htmself, and was con- 
tinually in the sun ; but he died mad, just after 
he had told us that he had got the better of the 
climate. 

The people of Valencia (except the Posaderos, 
or innkeepers, who seem by soine strange mono- 
poly of evil qualities to jbe in general iigly, 
dirty, and avancious)arethehandsomest, kindest, 
most hospitable race imaginable. I am bound 
to speak well of them, tor I never received 
more kindness anywhere. Among other atten- 
tions, I had a continud succession of fresh 
horses sent me to ride. I took my first 
gallop that Sunday evening on a handsome 
^ey, not unlike an Arab. I rode five or six 
miles on the way to the lake, and coming home 
Saw a wild animal of the leopard or tigcr-cat 
speoiesw Leopards are extremely numerous all 
over Venezuela, and the puma, or American lion, 
is not uncommon near Valencia. I saw one 
that was killed in the garden of General Uslar’s 
opuntry-house, which was about five feet long. 

Next day, August the 16th, a European, who 
h^ been long m the country, came to take me 


w a bull-fight at Nfxgua, a village five miles 
west of Valencia. I was rather surpriaijd, and 
not much gratified, at the appearance of the 
vehicle which was to convey us to the spec- 
tacle.^ It was a common cart of the coarsest! 
description ; yet in tliat identical cart the Presi- 
dent of the llepnblic, at the conclusion of the 
last war, made his triumphant entry into Va- 
lencia. Out driver, a rough fellow three parts 
tipsy, drove us at^ a furiotis pace over stones, 
holes, and farrows in the road, so that conversa- 
tion could be carried on only by jerks. On 
arriving at Nagua, we found there was to be no 
corrida, as the iiulls were not forthcoming ; but 
en revipmohe, abundant enteri^ainment was pro- 
vided, in the shape of gaming, swearing, and 
tipphfigi to say nothing of a litHle stabbing 
and not a little debauchery. But a bull-fight 
had been ^ intended, for about two hundred 
and fifty " yards of the principal str^i was 
palisadea at either end, and m the space between, 
sundry c^aBeros were galloping up ai>d down, 
and ahovring what &ey would We doneliad 
there been any bulls eacotm 
The houses on each side of tiie street were full 


of roisterers. entered one cl 
were introduced a general : a vety haaSds^^ 
powerfully built man, standing about jye feet 
eleven : with large bright eyes, a hbok^'^ W 
and a pink and olive complexicnx. Aihan]| lie 
company were ten or a dozen men, whose Siews 
and stature would have recommended them to 
the Blues. One of these, a negra was at least 
six feet three inches liigh, and lomcedlike a man 
who would have been a dangerous antagonist to 
King or Mace. On being introduced to the 
company, wo drank tumblers of bitter ale in a 
very solemn manner with every individual near 
us : a ceremony which completdy relieved me of 
any inclination to touch more liquid for the rest 
of the day. A short thickset personage, who 
was evidently the orator of the assembly, now 
put liimself to the fore, and addressed a stAig 
of sententious remarks to me, of so .prosme a 
nature as to depress my spirits far below the 
point above which they had been elevated by 
the ale. He spoke at great length in praise of 
his government, and oi* his countrymen, some- 
tliing after this fashion : ‘‘ In what country but 
this, after a war of unprecedented character, 
which rolled its destnictive course during five 
long revolving years, would you, a stranger, be 
able to move about unarmed) with, doubtless, a 
considerable sum in your possession, and yet 
safe, secure, and even unapprehensive F &c. &c.” 
At the expiration of the harangue, I was forced 
to pledge the orator iii two more tumblers of 
i bitter ale. To escape from this persecution, I 
nuide a rush to the gaming-table and pretended 
to be immensely interested in the play. A 
handsome bold-looking fellow, w^bo was, they 
said, an American colonel, but who had probably 
assumed tiiat character for the nonce, and wl )0 
seemed to be master of the concern, immediately 
began to explain the game to me, and assured 
I me that a gentleman, a friend of his, had won 
a large sum that morning. Hereupon a tall, 
dirty lankee-looking individual, witn an omi- 
nous obliquity of vision, interposed, saying: 

Guess you’re talking, stranger, of the gentle- 
man that won the seven hmidred dollars, and 
began with nothing. Guess I’ll fix you gratis, 
if you’d like to try his line of play, for I saw 
how he done it.” My new friends^ soon found 
their allurements thrown away upon me,, so 
they left me alone; and, indeed, their atten- 
tion was presently fu^y A brawny 

peasant, who had! been playing at the end ,of 
the table furthest from me, suddmii^ storied 
to his feet, and, drawing his machriie;^ m 
a rush at the colonel, his face distorted and 
his eyes blazing with rage. His spring wjis 
so suddun and so violent, th# he overthrew 
five or six persons, who cursed and belaboured 
one another on the floor, each imagining that 
the man next him was the cause ot his upset. 
But long experience had langht the confederate 
gamesters what to do. One of them, who had 
evMentl V been watching the poor losing wretch, 
clutched hold of his shoulders, and another, 
seizing his wrist, twisted the machete^out of his 
hand, while tlm tall colonel *himself rising up 
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mA putting one hand into his hvmi, vrhm he 
la<h no doubt, a revolver ot abowieJodfe ready, 
‘(Redout; Whafs^e^iaker>Mend? Take 
eare/V Ctprses <m you,^^ shouted the peasant ; 

I bave^t eU ? I wdl have my revenge V* Bat 
by tins me he was pulled bm by half a dcM^en 
g^trong anus, and in spite of his^ struggles and 
threats vms laoon summarily ejected trom the 
houae* Thesfe outbrejiks ai’c common enough, 
and Ufken end, in stabs, sometimes in loss 
of life. 'The South Americans are inveterai^ 
glfcinblers, and a man will pass a whole year m 
jpatmnt saving, and then lose all liis earnmgs in | 
a single night at the gaming-table. 

After this wc nalked through the village, and * 
my free-and-easy friend spoke to every pretty j 
girl he saw. At half-past* five I insisted on 
going lionie, though 1 was assured that the fun 
was only just beginning, and would go on wax- 
ing more and more furious until the small hours. 
Our driver, who w'as three parts tipsy at start- 
ing, was now unmanageably drunk. ' Seeing a 
huge troUoping negress, not ill favoured, but 
slatternly and shameless, on her way buck to 
Valencia on foot — ^looking in hej*w^hite drcs«», as 
the Spanish proverb has it, like a mushrooin in 
ci*eam— “he stopped, and made her get up beside 
him on the box, and the two together then 
carried on such a fire of rough jokes with all 
and singular \yho came in our way as created 
quite a sensation. I protested against; tra 
veiling under the tutelage of this nymph ; but 
the dnver was past reasoning with, *ana I had 
to put up with the annoyance as far as the out- 
skirts of Valencia, where, just as I had made up 
my mind to get down rather titan enter the cit> 
under such auspices, the sable beauty herself 
took it into her head to doseend,and, kissing to us 
n band of the size and colour of an ordinary coal- 
shovcl, struck into a back lane and disappeared. 
I was horribly scandalised by this adventure, but 
still more so on ovcrlieuiing that same evoniiig 
the barber at a »bop nearly ojjposite my house, 
vrho could speak a lit lie JEiigli^li, bawl out to 
Jusn, no doubt Witl* a gesture mdictitiiig my 
wl^eroabout in the upper room: ‘^llear ball 
ihiug of him !” Ay P’ said Juan, delightedly 
thrusting his head out of tlic wiudoiv, ‘‘wlmfs 
tliat r* Hear he eamc home from the eor- 
rick-k~” • ‘The last words were lost iu the 
raftling of a cart which went by at the Tuomeiit, 
but I heard JuajLi^illi an. obslnpcious ]Kal of 
laughter, bawl ouTin rejtly, TliaPs a he !’’ A 
lov\ chuckling conversation followed, which was 
interrupted by a stjuall with tbundcT and 
lightning, duri^ wduen I fell fast asleep in my 
easy chair, and awoke well punished by the 
• mosquitoes, and wnth a splitting headufjhc. 

Kext morning I si artea with three companion 
^ ride up Uie Morro: a steep, roeky, semi- 
isolated htU ('ight hundred feet Ixigk situated 
about half a mile to tlm norlh-eaat ox the city. 
A meadow of tall grass skirts the foot of the 
hiU^ and over this wc tiotted very pleasantjy;^ 
as soon W'<» began to ascend the slc^pe on 
the west, fron) which quarter alone the Morro 
is awssibie to i&< man on .horseback, we found 


wc were in for a severe struggle. The put h was 
only «^out a foot broad, apd led sometimes be- 
tween rocks which pinched our legs, and made 
us go tlirough cYolutions worthy 4f a cirque, to 
save oui'selves from being dragged off; some- 
times through thickets, ^hose thorns mad^ sad 
havoc of our thin clothes, Onci>f the fiarty, who 
led the way, and was mounted on a mule, got on 
very well, but we who had horses could hardly 
keep theni on their legs. At last vie emerged 
from the thorns and the narrow path, but only to 
laml on slippery slu'cts of rook at a steep incline, 
w’^hich were even more dilBoidt to cross. How- 
ever, when we readied the top, the \iew well re- 
paid U.S. The kill had a doublo summit. On the 
first peak, a cross had been erected; then thcte 
v^HS ft steep d(‘&ccnt, and an equally steep ascent 
to the other top, which was covered with great 
boiddcrs and brushv ood, and seemccl to be an 
uncommonly likely place for snakes. At our 
feck on the south side of the hill, lay the city of 
Vfileneia, in a ihickly-wooded valley three or 
four mdes broad, the city ilself being full of 
gardens. Bel ween us and the I own flowed a 
stream, which bears tlie same iiame, and is from 
fifteen to twenty yflids broad, with a general 
depth of three feet, but wiili d(‘ep pools at 
intervals. This valley, in which Valencia lies, 
is formed by two sienas, the S. Diego to the 
noilh-enst, and the Guaiaparo totiie south-west, 
and comes cuiving from the mount mns of the 
coast, wliieh 1 liad crossed from Puerlp Cabello, 
but runs almost dtie west and east for the five 
ndlcs trom Nagua to Valencia. The Morro is, 
as it were, the boundary-stone of this vidlcy, and 
stands wliere it debouches into one much 
broader, and running at right angles to it ; tliat 
is, from north-east to soutli. On turning to the 
north-east, iny e>cs were delighted with the 
beautiful view of the lake. 1 could see some of 
the islands in it, but its expanse stretched far 
beyond my vision for miles and miles into tlie 
Golden Valley of Araguas. When I bad done 
gazing in tins direction, my eyes found new 
bcautib as they travelled eastward and south- 
v^ard over a park -like country to the famous 
bal (Ic-field of Carabolx). 

The soil in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Valencia; up to the borders of the lake, 
is,^ peilmps, the liohest in the world. It is 
said that an iron rod has been passed down 
uninterruptedly for upwards or sixty feet 
through this ulack soil, the quality of which 
may bo judged of from the fact that sugai*-cane 
plantations will here yield twenty successive 
harvests witliout requiring a renewal of the 
plants. Tins extreme depth and ridmess will 
appear less surprising when it is remembered 
that all thise'ground was within the last century 
covered with the waters of the lake, into whicn 
many stre^ams discharged themselves ; the prk- 


cipaJ of them,<,the Pao, being realljpwortliy to 
be called a fiver. These streams brought down 


a rich dp posit of slime, wliich has now been laid 
bare by the rapid shrinking and ditffinulioa of 
the lake. ^Whon it is considered that the an- 
nual evaporation at Valencia amounts to onn 
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men, li^d been diggmg a grave, mlvrho 
would, it^^emed, have crag oa for ever without 
carmg a Mraw wt our appeals to be admitted. 
Out caiue the buUook, chargiug with his head 
down, md out rushed the men after him, fly- 
ing atones at him os big as one’s fist, we 
stood meekly by, to let this whirlwind pass, 
and then quietly walked in. Back came the 
^vediggers, banged the door, and went on 
«3iggiiig their grave without vouchsafing us 
a word. The nrst thing we saw on entering 
was about forty baskets full of skulls ana 
bones. There was a great receptacle in the 
^middle of the cemetery, and into it all these re- 
mains would be cast, as belonging to those 
whose families were not rich enough to pay 
double fees. In "Venezuela even the dead must 
pay for a single bed, and those who cannot, or 
will not, wilt be dug up at the end of the year 
and chucked into an omnium gatherum. 1 
counted about a hundred tombs of mark, some 
of them bearing the names of the most illus- 
trious families in the republic. Among them 
was, I remember, one inscribed to the memory 
of Catalina Conniugham dc Oldenburg! 

Wc remounted and rode straight to the moan, 
tain. In a few minutes we got among low 
jungle, which grew more and more impervi- 
ous, until we had to alight, and, leaving our 
horses with the groom, push our way through 
the jungle on foot. This was not very pleasant, 
but worse things were coming; the bushes 
were so thick that we could' not sec where we 
were stepping; and presently all three of us 
descended with a crash, into a precipitpus 
invine. As soon as I could recover my equi- 
librium, I shouted in peat wrath to the guide, 

Is this the way to the cavern ?” My temper 
was not improved when the confounded fel- 
low made his eternal rejily, tal vez,” per- 
haps.” I have no doubt the delectable place 
we were in was full of snakes, but I caught 
a glimpse of only one, and that a very small 
one ; smfJl as it was, however, 1 knew it to be a 
coral, the bile of which proves mortal in an hour 
or two. The sight of this creature seemed to 
letuJ me wings, and, in spite of my great riding, 
boots, I emerged on the other side of the ravine 
almost as quicMy as had descended. Wc 
now got upon a very steep bit, covered with 
grass, in which lurked innumerable pieces of 
rock, and over these we stumbled in a way 
that very soon relieved lis of the little brcalu 
we had left. Thinking, however, that the caves 
were straight above us, wc struggled ftuntically 
on, uutil we got to the hei^t of acout a thousand 
feet> when T called out toColon that I was com- 
pl^ely exhaust ed and ipust sit down. “ Well,” 
ssH he, don’t sH down where you are, unless 
you trant to be picked as clean as thase bones 
we in the cemetery.” At this 1 looked 
about me, and saw tliat.the whole place was 
swarttting with ants ; and, indeed, close to me 
lay the skeleton of a larcfe bird, which looked 


as if it had been prepared for an anatonueal 
museum, so weU was it deared. X had to creep 
some distance Under the scarp of the mountain 
before I. found a place where I could rest my 
weary limbs. The view was enchanting, but 
my satisfaction was somewhat matted by the 
uncomfortable idea that a sHp would* send me 
headlong down the side of the hill|, which, 
where I was sitting, was almost perpendicular. 

Meantime Pedro the guide Im oeen trying 
at various points to clamber up the scarpod 
crest of the mountain, to find the cave he had 
undertaken to show us^ “ Are you certaan that 
yon have brought us to the right place P** ** t 
am certain,” said he, with a rueful look, that 
the cave ms here; but where it is now, the 
blessed Virgin alone knows !” In short, after 
nearly breaking our necks, we were forced to 
come to the disagreeable conclusion that our 
friend Pedro knew nothing at all about the cave, 
and that the best thing wc could do was to re- 
turn to Valencia ana make another attempt 
imder better guidance. 

On telling our failure that night to some 
German friends, G., ji fine active young fellow 
who had been a sailor, xindcrtook to pilot me to 
the cave next day, though he said he had not 
bcerr‘there for years. Tnis time I resolved to 
take Juan with me ; and, with a liv% recollec- 
tion of the dense jungle wo had gone through in 
our late expedition, T made up my mind to carry 
iny revolver, by way of a caution to snal^es.” 

We started next day, long before the sun was 
up, and soon got past the cemetery, and turned 
our horses towards the mountains, but struck 
along the side of a ravine nearer the town than 
the ravine we had before visited. Here, the jungle 
was thinner, and we got on fast, until, finding the 
ground growing steep and rocky, we dismounted 
and clambered up about two hundred feet, when 
we suddenly beheld the cavern yawning above. 
Its mouth was at least thirty feet in cUamet^, 
with a very scarped and slippery entrance, after 
surino< ntiug which we found ourselves on a sort 
of platform. JHiis portal of the cayc was like 
a great room, whicn had, on the right as we 
entered, a huge window, from which there was 
a ]ovt*ly vie^y of the vtJley up to the lake. To 
tlic left of the entrance was another platform, 
ten feet above that on which we stood, while 
facing the entrance Was a long gallery or 
tunnel in the rock, very lofty, but narrow, and 
slopmg up^vard at an angle of thirty donees. 
At the end of this gallery, the light appeared, 
and we could see the festoons of creepers that 
hung down over i he outlet. But in the centre part 
the gallery was dark. Its dimness and narrow- 
ness madc it^eem of immense length, though pro- 
bably it did not much exceed a hundred Feet. 

After resting and smoking our cigars, I told 
Juan, as lie had much the longert reach of 
the party, /o fry to mount the second plat- 
form, and see what was to be seem After 
I Iwo or three attempts, in which he bruiscid his 
shins considerably, Juan gave up the ©nterrmse, 
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for Ids activity to give us a uew proof of 
ity ihe voluateered to explore the tunnel, and tell 
us , what there was oh the other side. This, 
however, was no such easy matter* In the first 
plade, the entranoe to it was six feet above our 
platform, and thia rise was absolutely per- 
pendicular, with a hard smooth surface, and 
nothing On which to place hand or foot. Then 
the gallery was very dark within, and the floor 
of it was horribly rough. Somehow or other, 
G. mana^d to get up^ but he had no sooner 
advanced a few yards into the interior than a 
prodigious number of bat# and other night- 
birds came swoop^ out, with such a dust and 
noise as to half bUnd, suffocate, and deafen, our 
adventurous pioneer. We could not help 
laughing loud and long to see him reappear 
powdered all over like a miller, rubbing Ids 
eyes, ^ and swearing energetically in excellent 
Spanish and Gorman. * 

** Don*t be frightened, sellor,” said Juan, 
taking off his ha^ with mock politeness, ■but 
grinnxng all the time like an ogre ; the birds 
won’t hurt you, and they’re not worth killing, 
or you could shoot as many as yon liked with 
our revolvers.” 

••Caramba!” said G., "whether they are 
worth shooting or not, I’ll have a shot into the 
pllery before I so in again; for I would rather 
he shot myself, than smothered with this filth,” 

Juan handed up a revolver to G., who forth- 
with discharged several barrels into the tunnel. 
The explosion brought out a fresh flock of birds, 
and, until the dust they made had subsided, w^e 
could see notidng. 

" Come, G.,” I said, laughing, " look about 
for the game. I want a specimen of a vampire to 
take home.' 1 hope you have killed vsomeihiij^.” 

Hereupon Juan, whose he^ht gave him an 
advantage over me in reconnoitring exclaimed : 

" Blest if I can tell what’s been killed ; but I 
think the shots have made somethii^ alive, for 
I can see what looks like the stem*of a great 
creeper Roving up and down like a Jive eel in a 
fryiM-pah,” 

" Stem of a great creeper !” shouted G,, who 
had now again entered the tunnel; "by Hea- 
vens! it’s a snake, and the biggest I ever saw.” 

Witihi th^ words, he discharged the remain- 
ing barrels of his pistol, and then bolted back to 
the mouth of the gallery, ready to drop down 
to US, in ease the brute {prued m our direction. 
Luckily^ it made off the other wayf G., who 
saw it nest, declared it was sixteen or eighteen 
feet long. .After this, none of us felt inclined 
to explore any further, and wes unanimously 
ngr^ that we had seen all that ^s worth 
seeing, and^hat the place vras a very niet place 
for a pic-nio^barri?ig the bats and the serpents ! | 

"B’s a queer spov^ said G., as we descended ! 
the steep path to rc^idn our horses, " and some j 


curious things have been done in it. Znihe^ 
last war,'' a lamouy robber, named 

lived here, and committed many atrocities 
oerore they found out his den. No one 
of looking for him in the cave. At last mey 
sent for oloodhounds and tracked mm to iC ! 
and then he died there> sword in hand, like a 
brave man.” / 

"More like a snake in a hol^^’ said Juan, 
who did not care for romantic histories, and ; 
was rather disgusted with the day’s proceed- 
ings. " I shall be very glad to get deck to Va- 
lencia, and I don’t care if / never see no more • 
caves, nor serpents neither, as long M J live.” 


GIBSON’S STUDIO. 

ON THE BASSO KELIKVO OF THE HOURS LBAOma 
THE HOUSES OF THE SUN, AND ON OTHER WORKS 


Float on, thou stately pageant, proud and fair; 

Float on, in choral beauty, joyous Hours, 

While to your god th’ immortal steeds ye bear 
With festal step and song and votive flowers. 

II. 

Beauty and courage, ardour tamed by grace, 
Strength ruled by sweetness, freedom, vig’rous. 
youth, . 

Divinely curb’d yet guided on their race — 

The noble image veils a nobler truth. 

in. 

0 fair primeval age ! so nigh thy birth* 

God’s awful presence brooded cyer near; 

W'ing’d forms angelical still trod the earth, 

Yet jubilant, each star sang in its sphere. 

IV. 

And therefore heart and soul, and ear and eye, 
From God-like influence drew life divine, 

And truth, religion, high philosophic 

Reveal’d through sensuous forms their faith benign. 

V. 

Not wholly dim the rapture, fled- the dream ; 

We all might speak of visions delicate, 
Impalpable, o’er which st^ft halos gleam 
To fond beliefs of old* yet dedicate. 

VI. 

Ay, come with tne; yon fountain murmurs clear 
Beneath its crown of fern, and round it bloom, 
Lavish of beauty, prodigally fair,^ • 

Wild flowers, whose purple mocks the skies ff 
Rome. 

v^. 

By flowers and fountain welcome meet is given ; 

Then pass yon threshold: grave and still and 
, cahn, 

The gods await us — ’tis the Grecian heaven, 

All odorous wdth asphodel and balm. 

♦ ^ VITT. 

There shines Pandora, and her eyes seeing stern 
With mystic prescience and prophetic light. 

Here, fair Aurora from her graceful Urn 
Sheds fresh’ning dews Wich part the day from 
night. 

' ■ IX 

And^ere young Phaeton witk looks of fire 
Measures th* ethcteal space Ids steeds have trod, 
Forgetful, in his quanehless, wild desire, 
iPo wait is genius, to be patient,^ God J 
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itid lo I tvher^ «igMiig %9at| ke» ted, 

The T 0 »y life alow te forw, ^ 

llerTorfelt ^dh(^ W ted, 

, Fair T«»m» ftiourtta, 'Vritli mortal teete warm. 

I xt. 

Loolk a Ufa^a whole utterance is here ; 

Through Whidlaa fotins each subtle thought is 
t<dd;V 

Prafote, yet simple, lovely, yet austere, 
the soul was pure, its struggles manifold. 

xn. 

And thus was reach’d the goal ; by steadfast will 
And no vain dalliance with a lofty aim, 

But strong and tireless, ruthless to fulfil 
liach ardent purpose, so was won this fame. 

xiix. 

Each day was as a pearl laid on a shrine, 

Tlmt shrine a consecrated life, all vow'd 

A rigid sacrifice to art divine, 

And through art's priesthood did this man serve 
God. 

XIV. 

For he wai< one who, *mid the pomp and strife 
Which men forlorn miacal felicity, 

Fulfill'd tlie mission ola nobler life, 

And won ^rom work his immortality. 

XV. 

Beath sways not where creative art bestows 
An infinite success to high endeavour; 

Harmoniously the circle ebbs and flows — 

The workman in his work shall live for ever ! 


DANIEL GUMBOS BOCK. 

There is no part of our native country of 
England so little known, no region so seldom 
trodden by the feel of the tourist or the tra- 
veller, HS the middle moorktid of old Cornwall. 
A stretch of Wild heath and stunted gorse, 
dotted with swelling hills, and interspersed 
with rugged rocks, either of native granite or 
rough-hewn pillai*, the rude inomorial of ancieut 
art, spreads from the Severn Sea on the west 
to the tall ridge of Cai radon on the east, and 
from Wurhslow Barrow on the north to the 
soul hem civilisation of Bodmin and Liskeard. 
Throughout this district there is, even in these 
days, bukvery scanty sign of settled habitation. 
JHro or three recent and solitary roads traverse 
the boundaries ; here and there, the shafts and 
machinery of aniline announce the existence of 
underground life ; a few clustered cottages, or 
IiuIkS, for the shepherds, arc sprinkled along the 
waste ; but the vast and imcidtured surface of 
the soil is suggestive of the bleak steppes of 
IVtury or the far wilds of Australia, and that 
in the very heart of inodeni England, Yetfis 
there no scenery that can be sought by the 
antiquary or the artist that will so kindle the 
fai^agination or requite the eye or the mind of 
wanderer as this Cornish solitude. If he 
imvel from onr storied Dundageh eastward, 
Kowtor, the lied Tor, so named trem its pairple 
tapestry of heather aud healh, and Btimguillie, 


the Golden Hill, crested with yellow gorse, like 
a crown, will Vin lus appr<iich and reward, 


with tsheir majestin harmon, tiie first efforts of 
his ^grimage^ summits and sides of 
these mouutaks of the west ater studded with 
many a logan-rodk or shuddering-^sione of the 
old suj^stition. This was the ndfer of ordeal 
in Druid times, so poised that while It shook at 
the slight faint touch of the mnocent fingm*, it 
firmly withstood the assailing strength of tlic 
guilty man. 

Passing onward, the traveller will pause amid 
a winding outline of unhewn granite pillars, and 
he will gradually discover that these are art up 
to represent the cods of a gigantic sorjseui 
traced, as it were, in stone. This is a memorihl 
of the dragon-crest of a Viking, or the domon- 
idol and shrine of an older antiquity. Not far 
off there gleams a moorland lake, or mimic sea, 
with its rippling laugh of waters*--tho Doss- 
mere Pool ol man/ an antique legend and tale, 
the mystic scene of the shadowy vessel and the 
Mort d’ Arthur of our living hard. A sheep- 
track — for no other visible path will render 
guidance along the moor — leads on to Kilmarth 
Tor, from the brow of wliich lofty crag the eye 
enn embrace the exj^anso of the two Bern which 
arc the boundaries of Cornwall on the rigid aud 
left. There, loo, looms in the distance Iloe^ 
Carradon, with i he valley of the liurlers at ils 
foot. These tall shapes of granite, grim and 
grotesque, were once, as locaUegends say, nine 
bold uuslanding Cornish men, who disdained 
the Sabbdlh-tlay; and ;is they pursued their 
daring jiastimo and put the slone,'* in spile of 
the warning of the priest, they wore diangcd, 
by a sadden doom, where they stood up to play, 
and so were fixed for ever in monumental roefe. 
Above them lowers the Devils Wring, a pile of 

f ranite masses, lifted, as though by giant or 
emon strength, one upon another; but the 
* upper rocks vast and unwieldy, and the lower 
graduiilJy lessening downward, until they rest, 
poised, on a pivot of stone so slcudor and small 
that it seems as though the wind sweeping over 
the moor would overtopple it with a breath; 
aud yet centuries many and long have rqlled 
over the hSalh, and still it stands unshaken 
and unswerved. Its name is derived from ttio 
similitude of the rocky structure to tlm press 
wherein life ancient housewives of rude Corn- 
wall were accustomed to wring ” out the milk 
from their cheese. Not far off from thk sin- 
gtdiir monument of ‘‘ages long ago” there is 
found to this day a rough and ruae assemblage 
of moorstone slabs, some cast down and others 
erect, hut manifestly brought together and 
arranged by human hands and skill. There is 
sffl traceable aigid the fragments the outline of 
a human liabitation, oUce divided into cells, and 
^ tMs Avas lie origin and purpose of this solitary 
' anode. It wasthework and the home of a remark- 
able niatt~an eccentric and original obatacter 
among the worthies of the west-^and the place 
%m born *ever since the early years of the lo^t 
edntury the name of Daniel GumVij^Rock. He 
was a native ConashjaaU, bom m a cottage 
that bordered on the jnoo^ and in the lowlier 
ranks of labouring life. In hfe fittheris house- 
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a boot or a lilate, wlwoh he worked, at a very 
early ag^* the 4^^ of algebra or the dia- 
graioe of Eaijlii He had mastered with mar- 
vellotis rapidity all the books of tlie conntiy- 
sicie, and ae had even exhausted th^ instructions 
of the schoolmaster of the neiglAouring town. 
Then it became his chosen delight to wander on 
the hioors with some favourite volume in his 
hand, and a crust from his mothet’s loaf in his 
bag ; with his inseparable tools, also, the chisel 
and the mallet, wherewithal to chip and gather 
the geological specimens of his own district. 
Often he would be absent whole nights, and 
when he was questioned an to his place of 
shelter, he would reply, Where John the 
Baptist slept/* or " At Eoche, in the hermit’s 
bed ;** for the ruined cell of a Christian an- 
chorite Stood, md yet stands, above the scenery 
of the wanderings of tliat solitary boy. But 
Daniel’s princlpM ambition was to know and 
njame the planets and the stdts. It was at the 
time when the discoveries of foreign astro- 
nomers had peopled tlie heavens with frash 
imagery, and our own Newton had given to the 
ethereal phenomena of the sky a local habita- 1 
tion and a name.** It is very striking to dis- 1 
cover, when the minds of any nation are flooded 
witli new ideas and original trains of thought, 
how soon the strange tidings will reach the 
very skirts of the population, and borne, how 
we know mot, will thrill the hamlet and the 
village with the wonders that have roused and 
instructed the far-off and civilised city. Thus 
even Daniel’s distant district became aware of 
the novel science of the stars, and this intelli- 
gouce foiled not to excit e and foster ilm faculties 
of his original mind. Local legends still record 
and identify the taU and craggy places where 
the youthful scholar ** was wont to ascenc^and 
to rest all ni^ht, with his face turned upw’-ai’d 
to the sky, learning the customs df the stars,” 
and finuin^ out by the planets tilings to come.” 
Nor were his studies unassisted and alone. A 
inaster?mind of those days, Cookworfliy of Ply- 
mouth, a learned and scientific man, still 
famous, in the west, found out and fostered the 
genius of the intelligent youth. He gave him 
acpeJis to his library, and allowed him to visit 
his orrery and other scientific instruments : and 
the respIt of this kindness was s|iown in the 
tastes and future peculiarities of the mind of 
Gamb; The stem necessities qj! life demanded, 
in the course of time, that Daniel should fulfil 
the destfoy of 'his birth, and win lu# bread by 
the sweat of his brow ; for the meagre resources 
of his icoitagi^bQme h^l to be augmented by his 
youthful labour? the choice o| an occupa- 
tion lus early hsbi^ were not witlifSut their 
influence. He selected the croft of a hewer of 
sttme, a verjf coiwM on the surround- 
ing there, he toiled for several 

ychrs of 14^ sueeedding life, amid the Cydiopean 


models of the early ages. The pillared rocks 
of t^t ydld doana were the 
Cteltio history, and the vast piles of thO URP 
moor were the heaped and uidiewn pyramidl:tSf 
an ancient and unknown people. AU theseikpr^ 
rounding scenes acted on his tastes/and im- 
pulses. So the foundations of his yfiud were 
laid !** liis father died, and Daniel necame Ms 
own master, and liad to hew his way through 
the rugged world, by what the Comisli call 
the pith of his hones.** That he did . so his 
future history will attest ; but it was not un- 
soothed nor mone ; nor was it without the usual 
incident of human existence. No man ever yet 
became happily great, or joyfully dhsiingiiished, 
without (that kmdlmg strengtli, the attfectionate 
presence of a woman. 

He whom Joy would win, 

Must share it ; Happiness was born a twin. 

Such was the solace that arrived to soothe 
the dreary path of D^mid Gumb. lie wooed 
and won a maiden of his native village, who, 
amid the rugged rocks and appellatives ol Corn- 
wall, had the soft Italian name of Florence, 
But where, amid the utter poverty of his posi- 
tion and prospects, could he find the peaceful 
and liappy wedding-roof tliat should bend over 
him and his bride ? His friends were few, and 
they too poor and lowly to aid his start in life. 
He himself had iulierited nothings save a strong 
head and heart, and two stalwart hands. He 
looked around liiin and afar off, and there w’^as 
no avenue for house or home. Suddenly he re- 
called to mind his wandering days and Ws 
houseless nights, the scanty foocl, the absorbing 
meditation, and the kindly shelter of many a 
nook in the hollow places of the granite rock. 
He formed his plan, and made it known to his 
future and faithful bride. She assented with 
the full-hearted strength and trusting sacrifice 
of a woimxn’s love. Then he went forth in the 
might of his simple and strong resolve; his 
to^ in his scrip, and a loaf or two of his 
accustomed household bread. He sought the 
well-known slo]^ under Carradoii, scarclied 
many a mass of Druid rock, and paced ai'ouud 
cromlech and pillared stone of md memorial, 
until ho discovered a primeval assemblage of 
granite slabs suited to his toil. One of these^ 
gronndedupon several others, the vfist boulders 
of some diluvian flood, had the rude semblance 
of a roof. Underneath *tliis shelving rock he 
scooped away the soil, finding, as he dug qa, 
more than one. upright slice of uuKirstone, 
which he left to stand as an inner and natum 
wall. At last, at the end of a few laborious 
days, DaniM stood before a large cavern of the 
rocks, diviued into dmmbera by upstanding 
granite, and sheltered^ ^ ^^1? ubgfo^ by a 
mountainous mass of stone. , Nerved and sus- 
tained by the hopeful visions ‘^bicb crowded on 
Ms mind, and of which be firMly trusted that 
this pl^co would be tiie future scene, he toiled 
on, until ho had finally foamed a giant abode, 
snob as that wbemu the Cyclops shut in 
Uljjpses and his epmpamousj' aad proinised to 
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L "^devotjr No-toau tiie last/* Mateml$ for the 
r^Tcment and for dtosfott np thie mnar walk 
wesre actttored aWadantiy aromid; nay, the 
very fornitoe for that mounteinAome was at 
onoe ready for his hand; for, as Agag, king of 
the Amdiimtea, had Ws vannted iron bed, so did 
Gnmb fdqpie and hew for himself and Florence, 
hk wifey table and seat and a bedstead of native 
atone. Tliin be smoothed and shot into a 
groove a thick and heavy door, so that, closed 
Ske an eastern sepulchre, if demanded no 
common strength to roll away the stone. When 
all, had been prepared, the bridegroom and the 
bride met at a distant church; the simple 
wedding feast was held at her father^ house ; 
and that night the husband led the maiden of 
his vows, tihe bride of his youth, to their wedding 
rook ! If he had known the ode, he might have 
chanted, in Horatian verse, that day, Nunc 
scio quid sit amor, dnris in cotibus ilium.” 

Now know I what true love is ; in rugged dens 
he dwells.” 

Here the wedded pair dwelt in peace long 
and happy years, mingling the imagery of ola 
romance with the sterner duties of practical 
life. As a far-famed Ijewer of stone, the skill 
and energy of this singular man never lacked 
employ, nor failed to supply the necessities of 
his moorland abode. Like a patriarch in his 
tent amid the solitudes of Syria, lie was his 
own kiug, prophet, and priest. He paid neither 
rent, nor taxes, nor lithe. When children were 
bom to him, he exercised unwittingly the power 
of lay-baptism wliich was granted in the primi- 
tive church to ike inhabitants of a wilderness, 
afar from the ministry of the priesthood, and 
his wife was content to be churched” by her 
own cherished husband, among the aliars of 
unliewn stone that surrounded their solitary 
cell. Who shall say tliat this simple worship 
of the father and the mother, with their house- 
hold, amid their paradise of hills, was not ns 
sweet, with the balsam of the soul, as the 
incense-breathing psalm of the cathedral choir P 
Kightly or wrongly, it is known that Daniel 
entertained an infinite contempt for “ the 
parsons,” whoso territories bordered on the 
moor. Not one of them, it was his wont to 
aver, coiald cross the asses’ bridge of his fa- 
fvourite Euclid, a feat he had himvself accom- 
i plisbed in very early youth; nor could the 
most learned among yiem all unravel the mys- 
teries of his chosen companions, the wandpring 
stars, that travelled over Carradon every ntglH. 
Long and frequent were his vigUs for astrono- 
mical researches and delight. To this day the 
traveller will enoouuter on the face of some soli- 
tary rock a mathematical diagram, carefully 
carved by some chisel and hand unknown ; and 
while speculation hai^ often bwn rife as to the 
Druidical origin of I he mystic figure, or the 
sqientilie knowledge of the early Kelts, the 
local antiquary is aware th^ these are tire 
simple records of the patient Budies of i>aniol 
Mb. 

When tim writer of this article visited that 
neighboujrhooa iu 183~, there still surwvedi 


reliqajss and xcmembrances of the singular 
mam' Tbjem were a few written fi^agments of 
bis thoughts and studies stm treasured up in 
the exisnng fomilies of himself and his wife. 
Here is a transcript : Mr. Cookworthy tdd 
me, when I saw him last^ that astronomers in 
foreign parts, and our great man Sir Isaac hei'e 
at home, had thought that the planets were so 
vast, and so like our earth in their ways, that 
they might have been inliabited by men ; but 
he said, ^ their elements and atmosphere are 
thought to be unfit for human life and breath,’ 
But surely God would not have so wasted his 
I worlds as to have made such great bright 
I masses of his oration to roll along all barren, 
as it were, like desert places of light in the 
sky. There must be people of some kind there : 
how I should like to see them, and to go there 
when I die !” Aifother entry on the same leaf : 

Florence asked me to-day if I thought that 
our souls, after we are dead, would know the 
stars and other wise things better than we can 
now. And I answered her. Yes ; and if J 
could, that is, if I was allowed to, the first thing 
I would try shouhi be to square the circle true, 
and then, if I could, I would mark it and work 
it out somewhere hereabouts on a flat rock, that 
my son might find it there, and so make his 
fortune and be a great man. N.B. Florence 
asked me to write this down,” On a Ihiok 
sheet of pasteboard, with a ground-jdaii of a 
building on the other side, ne had Mrritten; 
'^January 16, 1756. A terrible storm last 
night. Thunder and lightning and hail, with 
a tempest of wind. Saw several dead sheep on 
the moor. Shipwrecks, no doubt, at sea. A 
tbought came into my mind, why should such 
harm be allowed to oe done P 1 read some 
reasons once in a book that Mr. Cook worthy 
lent me, called The Origin of Evil ; but T could 
not understand a wora of it. My notion is, 
that when evil somehow came into the world, 
God did not destroy it at once, because 11c is 
so Wmighty that lie let it go on, to make mani- 
fest His power and maiesiy ; and so He rules 
over all evji things, anci turns Ihem into go<»d 
at the last. N.B. The devil is called in the 
Bible the Prince of the Powers of the Air t so 
he may be, but he must obey Ids Master, The 
poor wetch is but a slave after all !” On the 
fly-leaves of an old account-book the following 
strange statement appears: ^‘June 23, 176 A 
To-day. at bright noon, as I was at my work 
upon the moor, I looked \ip, and saw all at 
once a stranger standing on the turf, just above 
my block. He was dressed like an old picture 
that I remember in the windows of St. Ncot’s 
church, m a long brown garment, with a girdle ; 
and his nead was uncovered and grizded with 
kmg hair. He spoke i o me, and he said, in a low, 
clear voice, 'Daniel, that work, is hard T I won- 
dered tl)|it kc should know my natnc, and I an- 
swered, ' Yes, sir ; bnt I am used to it, and don’t 
mind it, for the sake of the faces a| home.’ Then 
he said, sounding his words like a psalm, ' Man 
goeth forth to his work and to his lablur until 
the evening ; when will it be night with Daniel 
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Giunbl'’ I begaa to feel queer;' it seemed 
to m thei^e wee aomeilibig mm aboirt the 
unknown man, 1 even ^hopk. Then he Md 
again/ ‘‘feats? notWng, The happiest man in 
alt the eartii is he that wins his daily bread 
by his daily sweat, if he will' but fear God 
and dd man no wrong.* I bent down my 
head like any one conioundod, and I greatly 
wondered who this strange appearance ooxda 
be. He was not like a preaoherj for he looked 
mo full in the face ; nor a bit like a parson, 
for ire seemed very meek and kind. I began 
to think it was a spirit, only such ones always 
come by night, ana here was I at noonday, 
and at work. So I lhade up my mind to drop 
my hammer and step up and ask his name 
right out. But when I looked up ho was gone, | 
and that clear out of sight, on the bare wide 
moor suddenly, 1 only wish^that I had gone 
forward at once and felt him with my hand and 
found out if he was a real man or only a resem- 
blanec. What could it mean ? Mem. to ask Mr. 
0.** This event is recorded in a more formal and 
painful handwriting than the other MSS. which 
survive. Nothing could be further removed 
from superstition or fear thaUtthis man’s whole 
character and mind. Hard as one of his native 
rocks, and accurate as a diagram, yet here is a 
tinge of that largo and artless belief wliich is So 
inseparable from a Keltic origin, and which is 
so often manifested by the strongest and loftiest 
inindh. Another paragraph, written on the blank 
page of an almanack, run thus : “ Found to-day, 
m tlm very heart of a slab of rook that canh* 
out below the granite, the bony skeleton of a 
strange animal, or rather some kind of tish. The 
stone had never been broken into before, and 
loob'd ages older than the rocks above. Now 
how came this creature to got in, and to die 
and harden there ? W as it before Adam’s lime, 
or since P What date was it P But what can 
we tell about dates after all? Time is nothing 
but Adiim’s clock — a measurement that men in- 
vented to reckon by. This very rock with the 
creature in it was made, perhaps, before there 
was any such tiling as time. ' lu enmity may 
be ; that is, before there were any dates begun. 
At all events, when God did make the rock, He 
must have put tlm creature there.” ^This ap- 
pears to be a singular and rude anticipation of 
modem discovery, and a simple solution of a 

S ue&tion of science in our own and later time, 
t is to be lamented tkvt these surviving details 
of a thoughtful and original life are so few and 
far between. Qumb appears to liave united in 
his natitc character the simplicity of an ancient 
hermit and the stem contempt of the solitary 


scientific solitude. He and his wife inhabited 
their wedded cell for many years ahd Jong. !|3ie 
mother on her st% couch gladdm^ 
anxious husband with sons and daughters; 
she had the courage to brave herwomari*s triiils 
alone, for neither midwife nor doctor were ever 


some of our self-made sons of science and skill. 
But his opportunities were few, and the sever- 
ance of his life and abode from contectj^with his 
fellow-men forbade that^cess to the discoveries 
and researches of his’ kind which might *have 
rendered him, iu other days, the Hugh Miller 
of the looks or the Stephenson or Watt of a 


J olm, appears to have inherited his father’s habits 
or energy. He snccecded to the caverned home 
after Daniel’s death, and' when his mother had 
returned to her native village to die also, the 
existence of John Qumb is casually seen re- 
corded as one of the skilful hewers of stone at 
the foot of Carradon. But Daniel died ‘‘an old 
man full of days,” and he was carried after ^ 
‘‘ ad plures,” and to the silent society of men, in 
the cimrehyard of the parish wherein stood a&r 
off his rocKy home. He won and he still de- 
serves a nook of remembrance among the le- 
gendary sons of the west, “ the giants” of Keltic 
race, ‘‘ the mighty men that were of old, the men 
of renown.” His mind, though rough-hewn, like 
a block of his native granite, must have been 
well balanced : resolute and firm reliance on a 
man’s own' resources, and disdain of external 
succour, have ever been a signal of native genius, 
to be able to live alone, according to the adage 
of an ancient sage, a man must be either an 
angel or a demon. Gumb vjas neither, but a 
^smlplc, strong-hearted, and in( cUcciual man. He 
had Ihe “mens sana in corpore sano” of the 
poet’s aspiration. A scenic taste and a mind 
to tiqoy the universe” he revealed in tlic very 
choice of Ids abode. lu utter scorn of the 
pent-up city, and dislike for the reek of the 
multitude, he built, like “ the Kcnite, his nert 
in the rock nor did he pitch his stony tent W 
chance, or iu a casual place in the wud. Hjp 
chose and he fixed his home where his eye could 
command and exult in a stretch of circumfcrcut 
scenery a hundred and fifty miles on surround- 
ing extent. In the cast, he greeted the morning 
sun, as he mount (‘d the nmged saddle of Dart- 
moor and Exmoor for his daily career. To the 
west, Jloche, the rock of the ruined hermitage,* 
lifted a bold and craggy crest to the sky, where 
long centuries before miother solitary of more 
ascetic mind, lay, like the Patriarch* on his 
pillow of granite, and reared a ladder to Ileavcut 
by the energy of nightly prayer. Far, far away 
to the westward, the ha^hty sun of Eiiglaud 
went into the storied Sea c>f Arthur and Jus 
knights, and touched, caressingly, the heights 
of grim Dundagel, with a lingering halo of 
light. These were the vissions that soothed and 
surrounded the worker at his daily toil, and 
roused andA strengthened the energies of the 
setf-sustaining man. The lessons of the legend 
of Daniel Gumb arc simple, and earnest, and 
strong. The words of supomatural wisdom 
might be graven as an added supersorip^on on 
his rook, “ Whatsoever thou doest, do It with 
aU thflie heart.” If thou be a man, friendless 
and alone, the slave of the hammer or the axe> 
and doomed to the sweat of labour, day by 
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, dfty, tUl tlie ni^fat i^taH come llmt; ao moo con 
\worlc, "aide4ox efc Bieu ^’iddeta^-^d lliyseif 
' God lirill micoaor time. 

Allonby way, <m very ead business” (here the 
captain beta. im aorrowfiilly an enomous hat 
covered with wack wape), “ ] eoulduH sec to 
i^e lading at this ’ere wossel as I generally 
likes to do vtith wessels 1 ana called npon to com- 
mand.” 

“That is of no consequence at all. Captain 
Ritsow,” said Mr. Bliszard, pouring owt three 
glasses of sherry aU in a row from a decanter 
on an inky mantelpiece mear him. " I have been 
avray at Manchester, and my partner, Mr. David, 
has been very ill with a touch of pleurisy, but 
onr first mate here, Mr. Cardew, has seen to it 
all.” 

The male nodded assent . 

“ And the cargo is ?” 

“Agricultural implements, macluiicry, and 
cloth goods.” 

Mr. Blizzard rc/erred to a ledger for this in- 
f{)rmation, as he spoke, as if he scarcely knew, in 
his muhiplicity ofbusincss, vrhetherthe Shooting 

Star might not be laden with frankincense, pearls, 
gold-dust, and poll-parrots — ^bht he would see. 

Having a-scertaiued the fact, Mr. Itlizzard 
carefully replaced the ledger, and, turiiiaig his 
back on his company, poked the fire, and con- 
sulted a large sheet almanack over the mautel- 
pieco, as a sign the interview was over. 

“ We sail to-morrow morning, Sunday,” said 
Captain Ilitson, who was a Wesleyan, lo the 
purser, as they left the office of Messrs. David 
and Blizzard ; “ I likes to hear the blessed 
Sabbath bells calling to one another as 1 go out 
of the. Mersey, and the men like it ; and, what’s 
more, it’slucKy. It’s like the land taking leave of 
us, as I always say, giving a sort of blessing ou 
the ship ; at least. I’m a plain man, aijd that’s 
liow 1 take it. ,lt’s the day I always start, 
Sunday is.” 

The uvirscr expressed his hope that he slionld 
succeea in doing his duly, and pleasing the cap- 
tain and all his employers. 

“Oh, yen’ll do, young man, I can sec ; don’t 
you be alraid. Won’t ho, Mr. Cardew P Clear, 
straightforward eyes, and all aboveboard.” 

Mr. Cardew thought would do, but he did 
not look on the purser at all. His mind was 
running on veiy Mercnt things. 

II. 

“ Joe,” said the purser’s wife, when Pennant 
i-ctumed to his little cottage at Birkenhead, and 
announced his new appointment, “ I don’t know 
how it is, but I’ve got a strong presentiment, 
and 1 wish youw;ouldn’tgo in this ship. I never 
did like ships witli those sort of .names. The 
best run you ever had was in the Jane Pftrker, 
and the worst flbe in the Morning Star. Stick 
to the plain names. Besides, it^ too eariy in 
the season, Now, do oblige me, Joe, and give 
it up. Stay for a fortnight later; get an 
Australian ship. It’s too early for Canada. It 
is, indeed. ‘‘Mrs. Thompson savs so.” 

“ ^etmy, my love, you’re a auly little worawi. 

A pretty sailor’s wife youmake ! t^mc, pack up 
my kit, for I’m goiu^, Utat ia the loug^nd the 
short of it. Nonsense about senriments. And 

THE.QOOB SHI^ SHOOTING STAR. 

I. 

**CA^to EtTSOK, allow mo to introduce to 
you Mr. Pcjjnaat, ydui' new purser. Mr. Pen- 
jmt, pray take a clmiri while 1 have a little talk 
€i|i busmess with Capita Hitson.'" 

lnJDr. BliiEzard, <d* the firm of David and Bliz- 
2;ard, 72> Limehouse-street, Liverpool, con- 
tiaued ; 

Caplatu Ritson, we want to make ihis first 
trip of the Shooting Star oii auspicious trip ; we 
want to Jiave our vessel *the first into Quebec 
this year. We save the dues ; for they always 
return the dues to the first vessel that arrives 
from England ; but it is not so mneli for the 
sake of tto value of the dues, as the eelat of the 
1hi>ig we want. Our trade with CuTiada is 
large, und we want to get our name np. \V e 
do niAi of course, want you to run any clangcv. 
No, that is by no means the wish of the firm ; 
but we wish you to skirt t)ie ice and run in on 
the very first ^ opening. You will get off 
Labrador just in time for the frost to have 
thawed, and, with care, lliere need be no risk 
whatever.” 

Mr. Blizzard said all this leaning against his 
railed desk, and nestled in among the files of 
invoices and bills of lading. He was a hearty, 
fvt‘sli-co]ourvd, portly innu, very neat in his 
dress, and remarkable for a white waistcoat, 
that seemed as hard and stainless as enamel. 
He played with his watch-cliain as he spoke, 
and eyed the captain, the purser, and the first 
maWwho sat in an nncoinforiable half circle. 
With his well-polished boots planted on the im- 
movable rock of a largo capitfd, Mr, Blizzard 
scorned to look boldly seaward mctapljorically, 
and consider wrecks and such casualties as 
mere TOlUlcviscd fictions. 

Captidn lUtson was a big Narth-COTutiyman, 
wnth a broad acreage of chest, clear grey eyes, 
and large red hands ; a sturdy, honest, self-reliant 
nuan, without a fear in the world. The mate, 
Mr. Carde^w, by no means so pleasant to look on, 
being a lit tie spare, thindegged, cadaverous 
^petson, with yellowish eyes, sat in sullen sub- 
sorxiency on tlie very edge of his chair just 
behind the capkin, Ime purser, a brisk, cheery, 
stout young lellow, sat acprecatingly (as if lie 
thought he ought to stand) a trifle further back 
still. 

Right it is. Mister Blizzard,” said the cap- 
tain, buttoning his pilot coat across his chest, 
as if preparing for' an immediate gale, and 
about 1o order everythiiig to be battened down. 
"Right it is, and a better weasel than the 
Shootiug Star I don’t hope to see. She’s 
sound, Mr. Blizzard, I do believe, from main 
truck to keel ; sound, if I may use the eitpres- 
sioB, as a pious man’s conscience* The only 
thing that wexes me, howsomever, is that, 
having been seut for to my native place, down 
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who is Mrs. ISiOBipspii, 1 tiimiA like to know ? 
TiS^o wants her pofcmff her ni3sc here ? Why did 
she drive her husband away with her nagging, 
and teniper, and bothmtion P Teil her to ramd 
her own business. Pretty thing, indeed ! Come, 
dear, no nonsense ; pack up my kit.” 

Joe dear, there was your photograph 
fell off ito nail m Tiw&sdaJ-^tlmt night I saw a 
shooting star fall close to trie docks, and it wasn’t 
seat for nothing. Don’t go, Joe ; don’t go.” 

Go I must, Jonnv dear, and go I shall, so 
don’t make it irpainful, there’s a good little 
woman: ^ome, X’il go up with you now', and 
kiss George and Lizzy, I won’t wake them ; 
then Wll go and look oat the shirts and things 
for the chest. Keep a good heart ; yon know 
I shall soon be hack. iVe got a nice capkin, 
and a smart first mate.” 

nr. 

Why, Capteiu Thompson, who ever thought 
to have ^ttd you here, and only quartermaster r” 
said the purser, as Ite stood at the gangway of 
the Shooting Star, w^atching the fresh provisions 
brought in. Well, I am sorry to see you so 
redacod, sir, I am indeed. How was it ?” 

The quartermaster drew him on one side witli 
a rueful look. He was a purple, jolly, sottisl^- 
looking man, with swollen features, 

was the grog, Joe, as did it — all the in- 
fenial grog,” he said. 1 lost my last ship, the 
Rod Star, and then everything went wrong; 
but I’ve struck off drinking now, Joe ; 1 w^asn’t 
fit to have a ship, that’s about it — lost myself, 
too, Joe; and here I am with my bands in ibe 
tar-bucket again, trying to do my dooty in that 
station of life, as the Catechism u^cd to say.” 

, And how do you like our captain and crew, 
sirP” Pennant said, under his breath. 

” Captain’s as. good a man as ever trod m shoe- 
leather — upright rpan, though he w^ill have the 
work done, but the crew am’t much, between 
ourselves. Four of tliem first class, the rest 
loafers and skulkers, wanting to emigrate, 
picked up on the quays, half thieves, haff de- 
serters, not worth their salt.^ Tlffsy’U all run 
when theyvget to Quebec. Then there’s the 
first mate, he’s a nice nigger-driver, he is — 
bound for a bad port, I mink. { wouldn’t | 
trust him witli a snip, that’s all I can say, nn- ! 
less it wafe a pirate sliip, that he might get on 
with, but be is smooth enough before the cap- 
taip~he takes care of that— curse him.” ' 

Just at ihat moment there came a shrill voice 
screaming curses firom the shore, 

” Lopk alive, you skulkers there,” it cried — 
it was the mate’s voice — ” or ru let you know. 
We shan’t be ready by Tuesday, if you don’t 
hurry. Not a drop oxgrog before the work’s done, 
mma that. I’ll have no infernal grumbling 
^rhiie Vm mate ; tod what are you doing there, 
Quartermaster; iaBng? Mr.^Pursej:, see at once 
if the stores IW m, and hand itt tte bills to 
me to give te Oaptak^ i 

The mefl, ragged; sTdlen fellows, worked 
harder b# tnirsea in an under breath. 

The moment the i^ptmn Oame on board the 


mate’s manner entirely altered. , Ffe crOuehed 
and whispered, and #sked for orders, and ^ake 
to the men with punctilious quietude. y'’ ' 

Cardew had some strange hold over the oap- 
tam, as the purser soon disciovered ; some money 
matters ; some threat, which be held over Rit^ 
son’s head, about his father’s farm Cumber- 
land; ifoittc power that the captain dreaded, . 
though he tried to appear cheerful, trusting, ^ 
and indifferent. At first tyrannical to the men, 
Cardew had now begun to conciliate them in 
every possible way, especially wdito Captain 
Ritson was not on deck. . 

The purser was in his cabin, ibe twentieth 
day after the Shooting Star had started. He 
was head down at hia accounts, and thc lmninous 
green shade over the lamp threw a goldcm light 
upon rows of figures and the red lines that 
divided them. He was working silently, honest 
zealous fellow that he was, when a low tap 
came at the cabin dooi*. Ho leaped off his seat 
and opened the door ; it ms old Thompson, the 
quaj-teimastcr, who sltut it after him wiib a sus- 
picious care. 

‘' Well, Thompson,” said the purser, looking 
up with an overworked and troubled expression, 
“what is it P” 

The quai’termaster sat down with a hand on 
either knee. “ I tell yoti what it is, Mr. Pen- 
nant, between you and me there’s mischief 
brewing.” • 

“ Tliompson, you’ve been at the rum again/’ j 
said the amazed purser, in a reproachful voice. | 
“No, Mr. Pennant, 1 iiaven’t; no, 1 am i 
sober as the day I was bom. Never you ifiind ' 
how I learned* what I am going to^ell you. 
There was a time when no one dared accuse 
Jack Thompson of eavesdropping, without 
getting an answer straight between the eyes, 
and quick too ; but now I’m a poor rascal no 
one cares for ; only fit to mend old rone and 
patch sails, and 1 can stoop now to do things I 
should have been asbamoa of once, even if I 
had done them, as I did this, for good.” i 

There came at this moment a pert rap at the 
door, and Harrison, the ship’s boy, thrust in his 
head. 

“ Well, what do you ^vant ?” said the purser, 
in his sharp honest Vay. 

“ If you please, sir, there’s an icc-f5g coming 
on, ana Mr. Cardew says the men are to have 
an extra glass of grog round as there will be 
1 extra wattoes.” • 

I “ Did Captain Ritson himself gi ve the order 
I “No, sir; Mr. Cardew. Captain’s been up 
all nmht, and is gone to He dowm.” 

“Toll Mr. Cardew, with my ocnnpliments, ' 
that the (jjiptain told me yesterday never to 
servo out rum without his special Orders.” 

“ Yes, sir.” The boy loft. , 

“ NoW;, Mr. Quartermaster, iat me know the 
worst. I think — I suspectMt i» something about 
our first mate. This is going to be an mAmkj 
voyage, I can see. Let me hear the wwst, quidk, 
that we may do sobietliing to stop the leak.” 

The quartermtoter, a stolid man of Dutch 
temperament, and by no mcanii to be hurried. 
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proceeaedas mmij aa u be yme vmamg a yam 
oTer the ,^ey file. “ Wi^ I, beard the firat 
’ aim the cai^>ab)«r uuh aboai only two 
hodhs ago was this. The ice-fog's come on, 
and the men (a had fot in any weather, all but 
Datis and titro otr three more) are beginning to 
think w^ mnsing dai^eroudr near the ice, 
and that we ek^ get nipped. The roate^ when 
idle <^|ttain.,i8 away, enoonraKOs them in this 
ideia, and the worst of them talk now of forcing 
the captain to steer more southward, so as to 
keep wear of the ice-packs off lisbrador.” 

, Ine purser started, and uttered an exclamation 

* of surprise and indi^tion. 

“ Belay there, Mr. Pennant,” said the quarter- 
master, forcing his .sou’-westcr firmer on liis 
head to express hatred for the mate; “that i^as 
only the first ent:^ in their log. Then they went 
on to propose sinking the ship, lashing down 
the captain and those who wovudn’t join Ibera, 
destroying all evidence, and taking to the boats 
as soon as there was a sight of land.” 

“But what for?” 

" tVhat for ? Why for this. The first mate, 
as he let out, has hail the lading of the vessel. 
Wdl, what did he do, with the help of some 
scoundrel friend of bis, a shipping agent, but 
remove two-thirds of the machinery from the 
cases, unknown, of course, to Mr. Blizzard, and 
pile them up with old iron, unknown to the 
captain, who was siway because his father vt^as 
dying, and now they want to sink the vessel, and 
tnento go home and sell the plunder. That’.s 
about the size of it.” 

"Come this moment and tell the captain 
of this scoundrel,” said the purser, leaping up 
and locking his desk resolutely. 

’‘Now, avast heaving there, not just yet, Mr. 
Purser, by your leave; let the thing ripen a 
little ; let me pick up what I can in the fo’ksal ; 
they don’t mind a poor old beast like me.” 

"Wbafs all this?” cried a shrill, spiteful 
voice, as the door was thrust violen^tly open. 
" Ti^ere is this purser fellow P Wlio is it dares 
to disobey my orders? Wliat do you mean, 
purser, by not serving out this rum P No 
skulking here. Thompson, go on deck, sec all 
made taut for the night, and the fog-bell rigged, 
or wc shall be run down in this cursed fog.” 

Thompson slunk out of the cabin. 

' The purser did not flmoh ; he took his cap 
quietly from its peg. “ Mr. Cardew,” he said, 
" I only obeyed the captain's orders, and T shall 
continue to do so till you take command of the 
vessel. I’m going on deck for a smoke before I 
turn in. Good night, sir.” 

The mate’s eyes became all at once bloodshot 
and phosphorescent with a cruel light. 

“ I tell you, what it is, Pennant; ’ he said ; 
"if I toai your captain. I’d maroon you on on 
iceberg before you were five hours older, and 
I'd let you know first, with a good bit of pickled 
r^, what it was to disobey your superior 

"Good night, sir 5 threatened men live long. 
And per^s you wiE allow me to lock up my 
cabin? Tnankjou.” 


With this goodJinmoured defiance the piarser 
ram laughing and singing, up the cabin stairs. 

it was Sunday monfing, and tlie ice-fog had 
lilted. The veseel had met with mcau pancake 
ice, loose sheets iMn as tinsel, but nothing 
more ; tke wind blew intoselj cold as if from 
ice-fields of enormous size, but no ber^ had 
been seen, and the ewtain. judging from the 
ship’s reckoning, hoped still to make a swift 
ana successful voyage, and to be the first to 
reach Quebec that season. 

The men were mustered for prayers in the 
state cabin. It was a }deasaat sight to see 
them file in, two and two, so trim, wiiii thrir 
blue shirts turned back from their big brown 
necks, their jaunty knotted black silk neoker- 
cliiefs and their snovry white trousers ; the potty 
officers in their best olne jackets, and all so de- 
corous and discip!^ed, as they took thefr pre- 
scribed seats. ' 

Pleasant, too, it was to sec the hardy captain 
in that wEd and remote sea so calmly and 

g uvely reading the chapter from the Bible re- 
ting to Pam’s voyage, with an unconscious 
commanding-officer air. If the ship-hoy dared 
to cough, that stem grey eye naEed him to his 
scat; if the hoatswam shuffied his feet, there 
was a reproving pause between the verses ; if 
cvAi the spray broke oyer the hatchway,' the 
captain was down upon it. 

The purser was the last to leave the cabin 
when the service was over. As he coEeoted 
the Bibles, the captain touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“ 1 waut a word with you, Mr. Pennant,” he 
said, sitting sorrowfuEy *down at the table with 
his hand on his telescope, and his large prayer- 
book stiE open before him. “ You arc an honest, 
faithful feEow, and I want to ask you a simple 
question. Have you seen or heard anythmg 
lately that makes you think the first mate is 
plaving double, and exciting the men to mutixiy P 
feornof” 

" Yes, captain.” 

’Rie captain did not Eft his eyes from the 
table at this.answer, but giving a B%ht lislf dis- 
dainful sigh, pdwed out a glass of water and 
drank it, then rose, shook the purser by tlie 
hand, and.fooked steadily in his face. 

"Come up vrith me, purser, on deck,” he 
said, " and wc wEl settle tins matter at once. 
Some one has been altering the vessel’s course, 
I feel sure, since the morning. If it is the 
mate, I wEl put him in irons. If it cost me my 
right arm, I’ll keep him in irons. I’m a fool 
not to have seen it aE before. I was warned 
about that man in Liverpool.” 

IVTien the captain stood upon tho deck, the ^ 
chiE whit% ice-fog was again hearing down fiist 
on the Shooting Star. It was hearing down 
with a spectral gloom that was depressing in a 
sea faxown to^ he stEl half blocked with ice- 

lover the vessel, 
e trim rope coils, 
notca pkmk bnt 
ilt-heaaor brass 
ng could shine 
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in that toHd light. mate end ca)^>eater 
were sitt^ near wheidf looking at tke 
advaacmg % $ at the entraace ift the folqml 
were acmte men atretohed oat half aslo^. 

said not a word, but walked 
^ straight Up to the man at the wheel, and looked 
at the'oompass. 

“Why, you’re steering south,” ho said, 
(joietly, “and I tdd you nor’-nor’-west an hour 
ago.” 

“ I am steering as the first mate told me,” 

. said the^ fellow, suUenk. "J cau’t steer as 
every one wants me. If it was my way, I’d 
* steer home.’ ” 

The first mate, as the man said this, came up 
and took the wheel from him insolently, as if m 
defiance of ihe capt^ , 

“ Jackson’s steering right,” he said. 

“ Bight you call it,” said the captain, alorm- 
iim. “ I’m a plain man, and i like plain dealing. 
Mr. Cardew, I’ve had enot^h of your lying 
tricks; let ^ the wheel, sir, and go to your 
cabin. Consider youraeif under arrest for mu- 
tinous conduct. Purser, you are witness ; take 
this man down.” 

Cardew still refused to let go the wheel. 
With quickness of thought, the caplain felled 
Lira with a blow ; in a moment the deck seemed 
alive with shouting and leaping men. I<tvc 
saUors threw themselves on the captain, three 
on the purser. The mutiny had broken out at 
last. A cruel yell rang from stem to stem. All 
who fiivoured the captain were in a moment, 
with curses and crael threats, overpowered and 
botmd to the mast and rigging. 

“ Now, Captain Bitson,” said Cardew, as he 
rose with a yellow face, down which the blood 
streamedfand advanced to where the captam 
stood bound and pale with rage, “ you see 1 am 
stronger than you thought. If I chose, I could 
at once let yon overboard with a rope and freeze 

J ou to death ; I could have you pelted with 
ottles, or put an end to in some other agreeable 
way ; but I shall spare you now, to pay yon out 
better for that blow and other indignities, iast 
night you refused to join mu in my sensible 
Roheme for baffling the rascals Vlio expose us to 
danger and then underpay us. Now 1 will not 
accept your partnership. Oh, you’re a rash, 
violent man, mough you are so pious ; where’s 
your Providence now P Come, my boys, leave 
these fools, and get out the wine we’ll have a 
snree to-night, for to-morrow we shall be on 
shore, and, perhaps, stmting again for England. 
Come, get out this man’s brandy. We’ll have 
a night of it. It’s cold enough for those fellows, : 
ain’t it ? But iPll moke them Warm seeing ua. 
drinking.” • 

That night, as the Ihjuor went roun(|, and the i 
songs circulated among the mutineers to the ' 
doleful acoompaniment of the monotonous and ) 
funeral fog-bisU, toe captain and seven friends i 
lying bound against toe frozen ^(vids, the i 
vapour lifted for a moment eastward and dis- i 
closed an airora bore^is, that lit up all Iho i 
horizon with a majestic fiin of crimson and : 
phosphtsescent light that darted upward its 1 1 


keen rays, and throbbed qmrered vrith 
almbst 'supematurBl splendour. The elacteio 
lustre lit the pale faces of toe captain and Me 
fellow.pjisoner8. t ™ 

“ Why, here are the merry dancers,” said toe 
first mate, now somewhat excited by drinkii^, 
as he walked up to the captain, and waved a 
smoking hot glass of grog before' his foce. 
“Why, rU belonged it they ain’t the blessed 
angels dancii^ for joy because you and your 
brother saints will so soon join torn. WJiat do 
you think of Providence by tliis tone, Bitson, 
eh?” 

The mutineers put their glasses together, and 
laughed hideously at this. 

“ Just as I always did. God watches us at 
sea as well as by Md,” was the cwtam’s calm 
reply. “ I’d rather even now be bound here, 
than chaise my conscience with yours, Cardew. 
I’m a plain man. I mean it when I say that 
it’s no woi'se dying here than at home in a 
foaiher-bed. It is less hard to part with toe 
world bore.” 

“ Oh, if you’re satisfied, I am. Here, glasses 
round to drink to the Pious Captam. All his 

E are here but that boy, that little devil 
ison ; search for him everywhere, men ; he 
mustn’t be left ; if ho is in the hold, smoke him 
out with brimstone ; never mind if he doesn’t 
come out, he’ll have Ms gruel if you keep the 
hatches well down.” • 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the reply, with a brutal 
and disgusting laugh ; and away the men went 
on their search, eager as boys for a rat-hunt. 

An hour after, all but the watch to toll the 
fog-bell, the mutineers on board the Shooting 
Star were sunk into a drunken and waUowhm 
sleep That night, from time to time. Captain 
Bitson kept his men’s hearts up with cheerful 
wqrds ; the cold was hard to bear, but they sur- 
vived it. When day broke, they alk utdtcd in 
praver that God womd allow them to die soon 
ancT together. They had sunk into a torpid 
semi-sleep, when the sound of a gun through 
the fog, m the distance, aroused them. At too 
same moment, the loud taunting voice of toe 
mate awoke the bound men to a sense of their 
misery and despair. 

“Good morning, Captain Bitson,” said the 
mate. “ Lord, lads, how ehopfallen thwt smart 
fellow the purser is, and look at those A.B.* 
saUors, who used to sneer at yon, and call you 
skulkers, and loafers, «id Liverpool dregs. 
How our fat friend the onartermaster must imss 
Ms grog ; hard, isn’t it r Captain Bitson, it is 
my painful duty to inform you (lower the trwo 
boats there, quick, men, and stave the third) 
that we are about to leave this ship, which wfil 
sink, as I am informed by my exoculeEut friend 
the carpenter here, almost exactly thi^ homrs 
after our departure. A more pliant dimosition 
and a more graccfnl ocmcessipn to tooso business 
arrangements, in which I solicited your co- 
operation, would have led to very differemt 
resuld ; gentlemen, that gun is from a ves- 
sel Iving off the ice-field which we are now 
skirting; that vessel will take, us up. How 
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da^y in(w tke hd would goa<i; the tmx 
goEe ; thtj gone, ' IVost md 

awaited tliem. Xh<a:ewea?e;aowimu?^ Ot^a 
the oameon im of tikw who were 
cryiug li^ eiiildreu ; aaotlior time be observed 
the i«efi*s fierce mi hungry looks, as they 
watched the quartermaster coweriag luider the 
tent, and he knew too wdl what tliose savage 
lilies in tlieir hollow eyes indicated. 

It must come to the easting of lots for one 
of he heard them whisper. Every hour 
we can puU on gOfcs us more chance of a ship.” 

The next day the purser shot two pongnijis, 
and ate greedily of the nauseous flesh. The 
fourth day the provisions were exhausted at 
the first meal. Tuen Captain llitson stood up, 
his musket in his hand, for he liad all this time 
k(^pt watch at night like the other men, and 
shared every labour privation. The quur- 
leinnasttn: was laiuentuig his flite. * 

this voyage had only turned out woU,” 
he said, I might liave got a ship again ; for 
the firm pronnsed me a ship again if I only 
kept from drink and did iny duty; and this 
time 1 have donoit by them, and 1 should hnve 
wed the vessel if it hadn’t been for lias 
mutiny.” 

Capiahi Riison began : 

Mr. Quartermaster, silence. Tliis is no time 
for crymg over spilt miik. I don’t wish to hurt 
your tcelmgs, for you’re an honest man, though 
you sometiinea rather overdid the grog. Tm a 
plain man, and I mean what I say, and wliat 1 
say is tills — here we arc, and we don’t know 
whether it is berg or mainland, and no food loft 
— ^not a crumb. Now, whal is to be done ? Wc 
hear the bear growl, and the fox yelp ; but if 
we can’t shoot them, that won’t help us mucli. 
Wc must spend all to-day in trying for the imun- 
luud ; if VfG find the sea to the east vv ai‘d, wc must 
then turn back, commit ourselvi s to God, who 
directs all things in the lie?iveus above and ih(' 
earth beneath (you all beard me read (hat on 
Sauilay, and I needn’t repeat it), and (ako to the 
raft, whatever happens. But there’s one tiiug 
t liave to say, as a plfun man, and^that Is — II 
any coward here dares even u^iiisper the word 
^cannibalism,’ 111 shoot him dead nith this gun 
I hold in my hand, and mean to hold day and 
night. Weave Christian men, mindf; and go 
misery shall make wild boasts of us^ ^ilo I am 
a live captain— so mind that.” 

Tlie exploration destroyed the men’s last hope. 
The mde’s painful maren only served to prove 
that wide tracts of sea, full of shaking ice, lay 
between the pack and the shore, 

“ I see sometbing ahead like a man’s body,” 
said the purser, who had voluaJLeered to climb 
an eminence and repoA if any vessel could be 
discerned. ‘^It is partly covered with Aow, and 
it lies m the edge of a deep hole in the ice.” 

The party instantiy made for it. Harrison, 
being light of footi was the first to acaqk it, and 
to shout ; 

Oh, captain ! captain ! come here ; its fhil- 
Upsi, the ca^enter, that went away with the 
mate.” 


so it was. They all^recogficUed the hard 
bad face. An empty bottle lay oy the bock, 

^"1 see it all,” sAd the captaim Mt 
drunk* he lagged behind, and they lost Iiiin in 
the fog. Some vessel has taken them off,” 

wish it had been the mate,” said the 
purser. 

A^ he spoke, a huge block head enlerged for 
a moment from the water, and all the men fell 
back, and cried it was the devil come for tiiic 
carpenter. 

“ Noiwense, you flock of geese,” said the cap- 
tain ; '4t was only a black seal. I only wish 
he’d show Jigain, and we’d have a shot at him; 
he’d keep us for two days. Now then, push on, 
for we must get on the*^raft and into liie optm 
bca before dark, and:* the Lord guide and hdp 
us.” 

Sl(»wly and silently the melancholy baud, with 
only two souud-liearied men left among them, 
the captaiTi and the purser, ascended the last 
snow lull heading to Uie shore, whore the raft; 
and the tents liad been left six hours before. 
The sun, a globe of crimson tire, was stilting 
behind banks of grey and ominous mist. Two 
of the men were now frosfl)itten in the cheeks, 
and lay duuu to be rubbed with snow by their 
coiunanious. 


The ra})iuiu strode forward alone to (he (op 
of the hill to reenunoitre. He wOvS seen by them 
all si riding forward till he reached the summit, 
l)ut slowly now, for that giant of a man was 
faint with hunger und fatigue. The men sat 
down waiting tor him to rotium, and rubbing 
UiemselvcvH with snow. He returned i lower 
t ban be had ascended,^ feeble and silent, ilo did 
not look his companions straight in the face, 
but wrung his liauds, ])ulled his sou'-wester 
over lus ejes, and sat clown by the tired men. 
Thou he rose gravely, with his old iinpregnabic 
courage, and said : 

“ Nien, 1 bnng you bod news ; but bciU' it 
like Christians. It’s aU scut for a good purpose. 
Our ralt has been carried off by a flow of drift 
i<»e. Wc have only a few bdurs to live. I’m a 
plain man, and mean what I say. Lotus die. 
with a good heart, and without ri'pimng. It is 
not our own fault as to this.” 

Two of the men uttered yells of despair, 
and threw themselves on the gn)und ;*tlie rest 
hcomed to aehuJly grow smaller, imd siuiak^ 
together in their hopeless despair. I'he purser 
rocked to and fro, lioldinj^liis head between his 
hands. The quartermaster shook wiih the cold, 
^d turned purple with fear. The boy burst 
into an agony of tears. 

Come, men, let us light a fire,” said Captain 
Kitson. “ We are not women. Let us cofiiect 
any rcmainbig wood, and, liaving prayed toge- 
ther, and coiumitted ourselves into His hands 
(the captain took off his hat and looked up- 
wards), let us sleep, and in that sleep, if it is 
His will, death will take us” 

But noihiug could reuse them now. The 
nursef, and the purser only, had ^strength enough 
left to collect the few pieces of dritWood out- 
side the tents. It was like aiggjng one’s oivn 
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we k&e(^ xomi «ad oouiimt ouxswres to Him 
who asr(Hr leirois hehst though ho may 
seem to sOiBOlijaes when the stom hides H^-” 

The fire eraelded and spluttered ; then it rose 
in a thin VaTerine flame. 

** Before this is Duint out, messmates, we shall 
hare started on another voyage, and pray God 
we get safdv to port. Now, then, load all the 
inwets, ana fire them at the third sipiall give. 
If there is any vessel within.two miles off the 
pack, they may perhaps hear us. One, two, 
throe.” 

The discharge of the five ^uns broke the ghastly 
stillnoss with a crashing ei^osion, which seemed 
to rebound and spread irpm cUff to ohff till 
it faded &r away in the northern solitudes, where 
death only reigned in eternal silence, and amid 
eternal snow. « 

“There goes our last hope,” said the captain ; 
“but I am tliankful I can still say, His will be 
done ; and I trust my children to ffis mercy.” 

“ My wife don’t need much praying for,” said 
the ouartcrmaster. “She’U light Aer way, 1 
bet.” 

Jnst then the purser, who had been staring at 
the horizon, trying to pierce the gloom to the 
right, leaped on uis feet, shouted, screamed, 
cned, embraced the captain, and danced and flung 
up his hat. 

Every one turned roimd and looked where he 
was looking. There they saw a light sparkle, and 
thrai a red light blaze up, md then a rocket 
mount in a long tail of fire till it discharged a 
nosegay of coloured stars. It was a ship 
answering their light. Then came the booming 
sound of a ship’s gun. It was a vessel lying off 
the pack, and they wore saved. 

An hour’s walk (they were all strong enough 


now) brought the captain and bis men to the 
vessel’s side. The ship was only three miles 
^ along the shore, but the fog had hidden 
it from them when they returned to lay down 
and die. 

As honest rough hands pressed theirs and 
helped them up the vessel’s side, and honest 
brown faces smued welcome, and food was held 
out, and thirty sailors at once broke into a oheer 
‘that scared the wolves on the opposite shore, 
Captaiu fiitson said : 

“ Thank God, friends, for this kindness. I’m 
a plain man, and 1 mean what 1 say : but my 
heart’s too full now to tell yon all I feel. Purser, 
I did lose hope just now, when I saw the raft 
carried away.” 

One autumn afternoon, four months later, 
three men miteced Mr. Blizzard's office and 
inquired for that gentleman. 

“ He is eng««ed jtist now,” said a new clerk 
(the rest had left), and pointing to an inner 
mass door that stood ajar, “j^aged with 
Oaptdin Gardew, of the Motniog Star ; he sails 
tomorrow for Belize. Take seats.” 


The muffled'irp sailorJooking men took scats 
near the hal&opeb door, through which came 
low words of laiki 

Eitsem tRraft too reokless>” said a disagree- 
able voioe, “and quite Iccrt his head in 
danger." 

“ No doubt,”* said anoiher voice. Take 
another glass of sbeny, captain. Do you like a 
dry wine?” 

“ The purser, too, was not very honest, 1 
fbar, and very careless about the stores. By- 
the-by, did 1 evo* tell you about that drunken 
quartermaster, Thompson, losing that ship of 
yours, the Bed Star, off the Malabar coast. He 
had just returned from Quebec, so Pennant 
told me, who sailed with him. He had been 
sottingi at Quebec, and, when the vessel was 
ready to start, he said he wouldn’t go. They 
found him obstjqpte drunk. Will you believe 
it, be remtuned drunk the whole voyage till 
they came and told him he was near Glasgow. 
Thm he leaped up, shaved himself, put on his 
best coat and a white tic, and went on shore to 
sec our agents, old Falccmer and Johnson, fresh 
as paint. Ha ! ha !” 

The other voice laughed too. It was Mr. 
Blizzard, from his throne of lai^o capital ; he 
was probably about to replace a ledger, and 
consult the mmanack, as be had done that after- 
noon four months before. 

“ You must make a better voyage with Ihe 
Morning Star than Captain Bitsoh did with his 
unfortunate vessel,” said Mr. Blizzard. “ Don’t 
be afraid of the sherry.” 

But Cardew never drank that glass of sherry, 
for the door just then bursting open, dashed 
the glass to pieces in his hand, and Captain 
Eitson seized nim by the throat, 

“ I’m a plain man, Mr. Blizzard, sit,” lie said, 
" and I mran what T say ; but if ever there 
was a mutinous, thieving, lying, false, shark- 
licarfed scoundrel, it is tJiis man who sunk the 
Shooting Star, and left me and the purser, and 
six more of us, to die off Labrador on the ioe- 
paek. Purser! bring in that policeman, and 
we’ll have justice done.” 

At the next assizes, Cardew was sentenced 
to nine years’ transportation for frauds on the 
house ofvDavid and Blizzard, and for conspiring 
to snik the Shooting Star, and part of her crew, 
off the coast of Labrador. A Liverpool paper, 
a few months ago, mentioned that a bush- 
ranger of the same name had been shot in an 
encounter with the mounted police. As the 
name is not a common one, the bushranger 
and the mate were probably the same jiersons. 

The firm tried the quarte-master with another 
vessel, and he Acquitted himself well; and as for 
Bitson, )ie is now the most respected captain 
in their service. 
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Boox II. 

CHAlPTBB IV. “ THE captain’s” NEW MENAGE. 

When he had thus ffot them home he was 
delighted. But they had by that time discovered 
what a soft and gentle naiisre his was. The 
elder girl, or woman, was of a calm business-like 
temper, and fell into the “ ways” of the house 
within an hour. * 

Alice went about at first in a sort of little 
enthusiasm. She hurried from this room into 
that, and praised everything eagerly. But pre- 
sently the enthusiasm abated, and she was sit- 
ting on a chair silent, and with her eyes roam- 
ing absently. 

jlie captain was restless himself. He limped 
about the room, settling this thing and that, 
stopping before them every now and then to 
say : 

Now I hope, dears, yon will make yourselves 
comfortable, and do what you like. And as for 
the rhino” — tins was a familiar word of his, 
and I <5 lield up the crimson purse — we won’t 
spare, him. When this is run out, we kuow 
where to‘ look tor more.” • 

You are so good and kind, uncle/i said Anne, 
quietly. The other went over and kissed him, 
then sat down again. 

You know,” said he, wistfully, • I am so 
ignorant of all this. An old bachelor, living by 
himself so long, gets rustv. It will be a real 
kindness, dears, if you will take all this off my 
shoulders.” And lie held up the crimson purse. 
” 1 don’t know prices, and they will impose on 
me. Will you promise me, dears, and lielp an 
old fellow P^’ 

For ope who was so dull and helpless in house- 
keeping matters, he had orderfla a surprising 
little dinner. Uncle Tom had been Jn Pans 
shortly after the peace time, and had often supped 
at houses of great repute with liis friend (then) 
Colonel Cameron. Borne of his best stories were 
founded on his adventures in that cotftitr#, where, 
indeed, though blundering sadly, he haa wop the 
respect of the natives. They said he was bon 
enfant after all. 

At this little inau^ration dinner, too, we may 


be sure there was the most inspiring witie to 
give a sparkle, to thejr meeting. The elder girl 
told him about their Dieppe life ; and when the 
dinner was gone, and they were at the fire again, 


told him, to liis deep sympathy, about the later 
and more distressful passage in that Diqip© life, 
which he accompanied with many an indeed I 
know ! Oh yes ! Poor children !” using his 
amber Indian handkerchief very often. The 
younger girl sat with her knee held within her 
clasped hands* listening mournfully, but she 
added no details to the narrative. 

Ah ! you poor things, all alone there,” said 
uncle Torn, poking the fire violently. Why 
didn’t you write to me ? I had only to get into 
the train, and then the packet. Pm the best 
sailor in the world. But those doctors kept 
me. I’d like to have seen old Dieppe again. 
What a my place it used to be. We stayed 
a niglii tnere, 1 and Colonel Cameron, and 
bought some of their ivory -work to bring 
homo. The colonel and I were walking along 
the pier, when an old fisherman, or fisherwoman, 
we couldn’t tell which, they dressed so alike- — 
But I always get into my old stories. But, 
my dear guls, you must keep up. Every one, 
they tell us, gets their little peck of trouble. 
Look at poor Tillotson, that got you your bag 
1 to-day.” 

i Now a little colour came into Alice’s face. 

; The hands were unclasped, and the knee fell. 
“And what dreadful thing has /le suffered, 
uncle?” she asked. 

“ Oh, a long business, dear — as long as one of 
my ()ld stories. 1 kuow all about it. And I 
believe it is a sort of secret — a secret tlfat every-^ 
body knows — but 1 suppose I may tell you, dears; 
they won’t hang me for it.” 

“ He has it in his facef ’ said the young girl, 
eagerly. “ I was sure there was a mystery 
there.” 

“Poor fellow !” said the captain, reflectively ; 

“ I know the whole thing. His uncle, Colotiel 
Tillotson, was in a regiment with me at the time, 
and was drdhdfully distressed about it. And he 
changed for foreign service soon after, and I 
don’t think ever got over it. Dear 
me !” 

“ And what was it, uncle ?” pressed the young 
girl. “ Won’t you tell us P” 

Well, it was this : HenryT’illotson was a 
wild, foolish young fellow. Wo were all that, 
1> ftfrsid, in our day ; it used to4)o the fashion. 
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you know. But <ST«ry one was tfilkiiut of him, 
and 1 am afraid, dears, was but 

* whv<vt fon »rU jpi|itdiW «nol^ was a' 

qdet, |es^eJ»»alun.«ttB| |r|^ all'shetitilcl 
with Ids^fwhar toiMleQed hiAi, aveu. 

Colonel TiUotscm, then captain, often spoke to 
mo about ij, and I had every stage of the busi- 
ness, the mother, poor thing, I saw was fretting 
bmeht to death about it. ^t my lad went on 
from bad to worse. Now, would you ever think 
it *of that gentle-looking fellow F” 

" Scarcer,” the eldest answered, firmly. 

* Alioe dm dot reply, but was eagerly waiting 
for more. 

*‘Oh! it was very unfortunate altogether,” 
uncle Diamond wont on, sadly. “ And yet I be- 
lieve nobody was so 'much* in fault, after all. 
After one of the break-outs, worse than usual, 
there was a scene, and las father regularly 
turned him out : went farther, 1 think, than 
he ougiit to have done. The poor woman 
fell dowip half dead, and her son ran to her, dis- 
tmeted ; but Tillotson— the father, 1 mean — put 
him out vety harshly, I think. The son went 
away, desperatelvjto foreign countries. Went on 
worse there, I am afraid ; and at lust, m the midst 
of one of his bouts, heard that his ))oor mother 
was dying off fast, of a broken iieait. He was 
going to set out all in a hurry, and lu a dreadful 
state, when he himself was caught by a fever. 
Then some one there— a consul, 1 believe, for be 
hadn’t a soul with him — wrote over about bis 
state, saying that there was very littl® hope for 
him — and tneu— — Now, dears, 1 come to the 
most melancholy part ; for it w'as really a dteadful 
business, and gave us all quite a shock.” 

He paused a moment. The eyes of the two 
girls were fixed upon him. 

‘•There is no use dwelling on it,” continued 
he. “ Indeed, 1 don’t like doing it much, for 
it can be told in a word or two. They set out 
in a hnrry, the poor woman getting up from her 
bed, and Jiist outside Boulogne port,” added the 
captain, in a low voice, *• the vessel went wrong, 
someway, struck on something (I don’t know 
whose fault it was), but neither it nor its pas- 
sengers were ever seen again. And then there 
was the ofAer iusiitesa. But these are ail dismal 
old stories, my dears.” 

^ ThereVas a silence for a few moments. The 
ytMUijg girl remained in her favourite atti- 
tudCj her hands clasped round her knee, and 
her eyes fixed derotibnally on the teller of the 
history. 

“iou imagine,” he went on, “what a 
fixghtftd sobering titat was for liim, when he 
came to himself. It changed his life— changed 
his wnys— changed bis face, even— in a (uy. 
Before it. he was wM, extravagant, and a bt^; 
after it, he came heme ynst what you aaw him 
yesterday. I hardly knew him. Dear, dear, it’s 
a queer world ! He’s now like a hermit ; shuts 
h^self up, broodJttg over all his sorrows. 

hat*8 the use of it P Dookatmtit bow. . Here 
am L old feOow, with no frasiness to be 
tiHwimig of such things, and yet, 1 oonfess, 1 
like amd to see people, and to go about. 1 


wisli,” Oonthbieid unde Tom, “ we could per- 
suade bun, 'and bring him round in some war. 
Boor'ftellois h Bfdiiwfmhe tells 
me i moQ^mgS, Ihat^ wps dbiing fcnr'doath, 
and lookiri; lo it as she hi^ipeSt Snoment, I 
don’t know how to take him, or what to say 
to him.” 

“ Pining for death 1” said the young girl, 
sadly. “ Oh, bow dreai^ul ! Surely something 
could he done, oi^t to be done, at once.” 

“ Thai’s what I say, dear ; only I’m not up 
to that sort of thing. Between ourselves, dear, 
1 believe I only m^o the thing worse. It re- 
quires a light touch.” 

They were tired with their Journey, and pre- 
sently went to bed. 

for a long time after, thO captain sat at his 
fire, smiling pleasantly in great good humour, 
smoking Ins clay pipe, and addressing a chasm 
in the live coals with a sympatliising “The 
creatures ! the creatures 


CIIAPTEE V. A irnw nftBUEST. 

Bufobb brealf^t the next morning he was 
down and busy, limping about from the fire to 
the table, deep m hot rolls, and Lot muffins, and 
foksf, and various fried things that were simmer- 
ing before the fire. In the morning the captain 
was always particularly bright andalmpst glitter- 
ing, being surprisingly smoothly shaved, and his 
whiskers oiled ana curled to glossiness— an 
operation which he performed with a small 
Prench iron, purchased in Paris during that 
visit after the peace. For “the captain’* took 
^are of everything he bad, mid kept them to a 
surprising age. He shaved himself with won- 
derful smoothness, and took great pride in his 
razors, tlie sharpening and stropping of which 
instruments, for friends, was a favourite pastime 
of his daring the long evenings. Ho always 
wore a high black satin stock which buckled 
behind, and out of which rose his sharply 
oii’ted collars, everything about his throat 
eing braced up with milit^y stiffness. About 
these little points — ^namely, about “the ohp* 
tain’s” collars, and “ the captain’s” razors, and 
such matters, the servants were jealously and 
mysteriously careful, and even took pride; 
though, indeed, it was not likely that the good 
and gentle soul would be angered by any beg- 
leci in such matters. 

This morning, then, the ceqitain was down 
early, busy with the cares of preparing a break- 
fast, that for quantity would have sufficed for 
a party of tired and hungry troopers; hm he 
was of that old school that fieeras iBvm hospi- 
tality to be the behest and most perfieqt expres- 
sion of love, friendship, kitMjfiinesi^ and the 
heartiest good will. His rueock however, was 
Ifiib in xnoniient* 

“Yot retoUeet,” ato said, "dear niwle, what 
X w^pcied to yon at the raiieiiy stathm, about 
not mentioning the trial to Ajhi^ Poor ririld, 
she does not know of it yet.” . . 

/’Not know itF” He stH^pped riant in his 
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walit. "WeU, Bt> bwt 40 belt! I eeH^B,©^] 
thougH 1 thaD.-4 Qoa^. | Ijwmgbt I 
ifligliii'bB*'0,bei^pvlnii% tniold 
doso^dMi* fQTOttln^^ 
it wo«ild*diily 'WtHty the «fter aU.” > 

“ Xbai was wbat wa fb<^b.t. me wUl ka&v 
it in foil time} thongb Ha»T«n knows Ijfow we 
aretotellier. Eter poor Ulatle soul is set npoa 
being an heiress. And oh, nnde/' she went 
on, laying down hot work* I have yet worse to 
toll yon about her." 

" Worse?* thundered the captain. 

"About those weeks before we came away she 
begstn to contplain, all of a sudden, of restless 
nigbis, and that she couldn't lie on her side. 
Well, we g(4 the I'lench doctors, and they come 
and examined her, and one of them, the cleverest 
man in Dieppe, told mo plainly that he thought 
one of her lungs was * touched?’ and that we must 
be very carefol of her.” 

The captain looked wistfully at his shining 
copper kettle, now singing merrily on the hob. 
“Ah, my dear,” he said, "those French doctors 
arc all botches, regular botches. Sufely there was 
poor Hammond, who went upgrilh me in the dili- 
gence, and who felt some stings about his heart. 
Boulay, the French doctor, told him he couldn’t 
last a mouth— not a month. Well, Hammdnd 
lived twenty years after that, and was sound as 
a roach in his heart to the day of his death; 
though, to be sure, wo might have very well mis- 
understood the gentleman, fotj^between you and 
me, my dear, wo couldn’t muster half-a-crown’s 
worth of French between us.’’ 

“Ah, but, uncle, an English doctor says the 
same.” 

"Well,’’ said he, a little nonplused, "many 
of them, too, are botches enough, God knows. 1 
tell you what, my dear. We’ll just take a 
cab, and go off straight to Doctor QUpin, as 
good a man as ever felt a pulse. 1 know 
what /i«’ll Say. Little Alice touched, my dear ! 
Folly !" , 

Thus he fell very soon with delight into this 
new life. The two girls made him Iheir study, 
made little alterations which they thought would 
bring him more comfort, little surprises which 
threw "the oapiasn" into almost a Sistress of 
gratitude and acknowledgment. 

One of those first days he came to the elder 
gW. " I am going to ask you to help me,” be 
said, " I am t^aid they make a fool of me 
in simps and such places. I am sure I give 
double what I ought to give. Now, my dear 
bliild, I want you to help me.” 

" Deamift uncle,* the elder girl said, " this it 
kind. I nm so glad you have come to me. I 
was |Mng to ask you.* - • 

" "Iwi here,** said ha, pdlinsput bis crimson 
purse, "would you, then, Idndiy tidee charge of 
tbk f Lay out wliSitOTCr is euouglMfor jpie week. 


and spare notha^ mini I Idrn ere^hing of 
^e pfty ftesL ana of the best It’sV way 
I have alwm X*U look after the wines 
unefe Tom added, apolagetically. "For 


I iltki I know a little about Wine/ Oolpael 
'(Jataeron and I always went togethe* tw tlm 
yanlts tabwte. There, there, you axe doh^vna 
a favour.*’ And Iw put thp htimeQtt 
silk purse into her hands, and limped jawgy 
haatily. 

The younger girl was stjU silent and quiet. 
That morning she asked her uncle woifld he come ' 
out and take her Tor a walk. She wanted to see 
some of the shows of liondon. Her uncle was 
thankful and grateful for this honenu done to 
him. He received this lady’s orders with the 
old gallantry of Louis the Fourteenth’s day. He 
went to fetch his finest apparel, and the bishop’s 
hat, wliicli lay under a bandanna bandkorohief 
for occasions of state, and the grey thread gloves, 
wliich rested on the cuil of the bishops hat. 
The two sallied out ; the bright-looking girt in 
deep black leaning on the arm of the gouty, 
fierce, half-military old gentleman, who Ump^ 
smartly along. 

Tliey saw the shows, and spent a pleasant 
morning. Uncle Diamond was thinking wistMly 
how he could propose a pastrycook and an ela- 
borate meal, for be had that fine old chivalry in 
him whose creed is that loo great honour, in 
every w'ay, cannot be paid to a lady who honours 
you witlfnttenlion, and he believed in the now 
old-fashioned gallant faith, that ladies, once in 
the society of gentlemen, were to be altogether 
ignorant of the existence of money. Wc now. 
It seems, furnish them with a regular reckon- 

Suddenly the young girl, still leaning on his 
arm, looked up into uis face. " And that poor 
Mr. Tillotson you were telling us of the other 
night. How dreadful ! I have hardly got it out 
of my head. No wonder he cannot bear to look 
back.” 

“ Poor, poor fellow !” said he, in deep compas- 
sion. “ I knew you would pity him.’* 

" I saw it all in his face,* she went on, “ as 
we came up in the train. I was sure tliere was 
some horrible mystery,” 

" It was scarcely his fault, after all,” said he.* 
“ He got into a wild set. There was a dreadful 
fellow who liad got influence over him, and 
forced him to do as he pleased. No, no. Poor 
Harry Tillotson ! He never was bad. I always 
took his side.” • 

“ I am sure you did, uncle. And now, is ft 
not dreadful to think that be should go ou this 
way so long, and perhi^s go on all lus life? 
How long ago is it ?” 

"Oh, let me see. November, Decembm', 
January. It must be ten or twelve years ag (4 
now.” 

" Why. it will settle on his mind,” went 
on, eagerly^ " It will become a mania. People 
have gone mad before now from dveUiagonsuiBh 
things.” 

“ Very true. Most senaWe, dear,” said he ; 

" a very just idea. And the worst k, what can 


excitedly. " His mind should hu diverted. He 
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abottM be bilked to-^meKfe to go out wid aee 
peoide. 1 MO «at| ||6 lik (4 son, tnjinSk, and 
vQold do ^ iWL eotdd talk to 

him.** ' 

“ Ah! |Oftdon*t1eiiow* m7deareluld. 1 have 
tried all toat i thon^ mow, indeed, if vre could 
get l^im tof'QOBie op to a little dinner, it would 
be diAodoiii I never thotigbt of that.** 

T^ejfoaaggirl allowed him to work this con. 
tdnmon out lor bimsdf withont interruption. 

*T11 do that/* said he, simply. “You wouldn’t 
mind it f It is really a charity.” 

» _ She turned away her head, blushing, and a 
litUe ashamed of this half intuitive deception, 
and said, “ Oh, not in the least.” 

“Yon saw him, ymi know,” he went on, 
“ coming np in the train. He is a nice fellow — 
a good icliow. I know yon’ll like him. If you 
and Anne would humour him a little! Upon 
my word I do pity him,' and wish from my soul 
that I could flud some way of helping him. You 
see 1 am not^ clever. They always told me,. 
* Tom Diamond, jon’ll never fire the Thames.’ 
But ihafs a very good idea, and I never thought 
of it before, and I’ll go this very day.” And he 
went of at once to ask his friend. 

Mr. TiUotson refused, wearily but gently. 
But the captain was not disheaitened. “But 
now,” bo added, almost imploringly, “would 
you <fo something for me P Would j on? No, 
yon wouldn’t.” 

** Indeed I would,” said Mr. Tillotson, smiling. 

_ “ Dine — see people — that’s all. Make a be- 
ginning with me, now. Do, there’s a good 
fellow. Look at me, now, with those two girls, 
the creatures 1 Upon my woid, my heart bleeds 
for them. I don’t know how to entertain them 
and amuse them. And it ts very hard on tliein 
to be shut up with an old fellow. Come to- 
morrow— do.” 

Mr. TiUotson took his hand. “The idea of 

entertaining ladies ! My dear friend, I would 
do anything for you. But don’t ask me— 1 am 
^tof place— not suited forthat. I tried it some 
Weoks ago, and it didn’t do. I am as well as 1 
am.” 

/* Try it again. You must, to oblige poor Tom 
Dfomond. You promised, you know. Come, 
it tp-morrow for a beginning. -One of our 
i'iilo dinners, you know. I’ll give you a lobster 
at tea o'dook, in a despat cher. You know I 
can do that wwt of thing.” And so he could ; 
it was a Wery pleasant tight to see the captain 
with bis “despatcher” on the table, limping 
about the room, bEfoginghis lemon, and cayenne, 
and his little seasonings from many quarters 
and comers, and thmi lighting his spirits at the 
proper moment. And, to say the truth — as^ 
indeed, General Cameron and other o'lficers often 
protested— there was no one who could prepare 
that delicacy like Tom Diamond. 

Mt. Tilloteon at last wve in. “I am not 
ttgy well,” he said. “Sonwttog is coming 
floor me, I don’t know what. Bat I’fi come ” 

“Noasei^ my dear boy," said the flaptain, 
hfl^%. "I, am very much obliged to yon, I am 
indeed, it u truly kind of you to come and sit 


with an Old fellow. And they are nice girls, too. 
I pity them, the creaturwl Ho father or 
motheiv and so geatlB. I am not up to tfafo 
aortal th^ yon see, Good-bye, Titlotson. 
Thank yow.”^ 

When node Tom returned home, and in<great 
spirita announced this news as a triumph of 
diplom^, it was received very odmly by the 
elder girl. But a flush came to the oueeks of 
the younger. I^e was happier and more talkative 
for all the rest of the night. 

On the next night came Mr. TiUotson, slill 
looking iU. But he was making an effort. 
“Doing too much,” said the captain, looking at 
him anxiously. “ You must take care of your- 
self. * Proper vit’ro/ thus something goCs on in 
that way, but old Stubbs, our schoolmaster in 
the country, was always aaybg it. It means, 
that it is very fodhh to be losing one’s life 
pntiicly for work. He always rolled it out like 
thunder. But he was an uncommon good 
scholar, I can tcU yon ; which, between you and 
me and the post, dears”— a favourite colloquial- 
ism of the captain’s — “ / never was.” 

It was a very “ nice” little dinner, which, 
with a pardonable' inconsistency (minding his 
d( claration as to inoompctency), the captain had 
wholly “designed” himself. But by way of 
suggest ion ; as, for instance : " Don’t you think, 
my dear, that a roast dnek would be a good 
thing P I don’t know a bet ter thing;, in its way, 
than a duck and green peas.” 

Mr. TiUotson talked agreeably, and tried hard 
to talk agreeably. He told them about the 
cathedral town, then about his traivels somor 
wheie abroad. To which the captain listened 
devoutly, nodding his bead now and again, and 
saying: “See that, now. Most entertaining. 
Like a book, I dedaije!” The young girl 
scaroely spoke, but kept her eyes fixed on him 
which Mr. TiUotson was quite conscious of, and 
seemed to resist in a little ww, for he kept 
his face turned away from her all the night, and 
addressed liimself more to the elder Miss Dia- 
mond. This ground she tried very often to re- 
cover, wilh-au sorts of restless arts, starting 
into the middle of sentences, and sometimes 
, breaking into a curious voluhiUty. But without 
the least effect. Did Mr. Tiuoisou, who was 
very sensitive, detect the meaoiag that lay under 
this sort of attention, or did he snspeot unrea- 
sonably F JElude, or even politely neglectful, he 
could not be. But there was an indistinct 
manner of bis, wliioh, to her, was quite mtei- 
ligible. Captain Diamond, however, had little 
instinct of it. 

“ I am very g)|ui to have you in this way,*’ he 
said, “and it is very kind of you to come. I 
can’t tell you how you ehtei'tam ps. Don’t he, 
Alice P It brings up the iflaoes you know. 
Don’t it, Alice 

" Yes, jcs„tiucle/’ said abc, eigeriy. ” I see 
it all pmmCtk— «3 if it were in Uus room. Do, 
dogowF” 

“I have so gift for ntory4idlingflr descrip- 
tion,” he said'to Captain Diamond. “My dear 
friend, you ndver heard me celebrated lor that. 






U ie aoake or taii 

oftiiem.” . . . • 

It hus ba^ W im 

ui^ to •o0O)Wg^,'^ ;|^ou aate been 

vwiQj^ imw T«»oa» oI our woiropolis 
wlai^ are uu^ i^uiuted by persoua o£ good 
ccai^itioR.' We bir«e also had other mutual ex- 
MStmitM of the sodety of the day. I have 
beB)|i you to a faacy bazaar before now ; 
Aila^.oeiiaQre than one occasion, we have met at 
gaituen-parties ; and more rarely — since evening 
SXUtikm is naturally becoming distasteful to 
you— we have attended a dinner-party, or an 
** at home,” in each other’s company, u-ith great 
jdoasure, as far as I am concerned, I assure 
yon. WeB, sir, on sncli ■ occasions as tliese 
which 1 have mentiosicd, it has frequently 
struck me that you have not been altogether 
pjbased with the manners and customs of that 
portion of the creation which is by popular 
consent known as the weaker sex. 

I have inferred this dissatisfaction on your 
part, less from anything distinctly expressed by 
yoU» than from various small indications which 


1 Imve observed : half sentences muttered un- 
consciously, ejaculatory mnarks, and the like. 
When, for' instance, an open carnage coutaiiiing 
sjiecimens of the “ fairer portion” has whirled 
past ns, each fair portion leaning hack on tlie 
cushions, and surveying not only us but all 
creation with looks of indolent contempt, I 
have heard you mutter — though I have taken no 
notice at the "time — a curious and incomplete 
sentence: “Upon my word’” That is what 
I hate heard you say, under your breath. 
— “Upon my word!” 

At another time, when we were crossing 
Botten Row one mormng — you remember, no 
doubt — and oneof these d^ealecreatures, whose 
health probably required gentle exerrise, came 
upon us at fall gallop, so suddenly that it \i as 
nearly aU up with us both, and we had to crash 
back upon each other in complete and un- 
dignified ruin; on this occasion also I re- 
marked, that when you came to yourself, and 
while you looked aftm* the n hilling apparition, 
now half a mile away, tlmt incomplete pd 
curious sentence once more lo^c to your lips, 
and again I heard you gasp, “ Unou iny word !” 
®bere was an accident, by-thc-by, reported in 
the paper next day — ^lady riding furiously in 
Rotten Row — child k^d — or somctliing of the 
sort. But that is neither here nor there. What 
remains witali me is your expression of conster- 
nation, and perhaps of displeasure > “ Upon my 
word I” 

But I think that your eyes were opened the 
most widely of at], otuLtbat the rud^t shock of 
all was communicated ^o'youi- system, on that 
paTtHodar ocoaskm when we were both mveigled 
into the St. James’s Hall, at. the time wheu a 
Raney Bazaar 4n aid of the RnnSs of the Poor 
Ctoates’ Gratuitous Oravat^Bloaitotg Society* 
there. You certainly were somewhat 
TMMW.lMtndied by the young ladies Ibat day. 

™ other, they did not molest 
mo'sopbeh. perhaps they 'fdt that I, as a 


member of the nsw 'Vti# dp to all 

the dodges of the day, ^ di^Iery, 

aod C8(SblB of saying Vo; or it may Imre 
b^ that tty t^peanmee dud hot suggest the 
possession ol mudi loose ittsh, m that yours 
d^d 3 at all ^enbi, the tn#i #ast be on nea that 
you were bidden tostand aM d(d|vet in a fashion 
which there was no resisting. Itnrasjintruth, a 
wonderful scene •, rapine and exttgtiicni fioUrished 
unchecked, and you, my dear fether, were very 
far from bang the only vkstim of tliese merciless 
young w’omen. Their rapacity, indeed, knew no 
limits, and was, I will tran]^ admit, startling 
even to me. As to you, I believe that you went 
to that bazaar antic^ting somethum widely 
different from what you found. I believe you 
had visions of certain retiring young lacies 
hidden behind counters, modestly prepared to 
take anything that was given unem, making 
bones about receiving your money at all, igno- 
lani of its worth, prepared to give you more 
change than you bad a right to, and rwarduig 
your generosity in making a purchase with many 
gralclul speeches and sweet smiles. T cannot 
help suspecting that something of this sort had 
been before your 'mind’s eye. Perhaps, even, 
you had indulged in wild ideas of purchasing 
something which might have been a useful, 
or at any rate an agreeable possessbn, and 
makuig rather a good thing of it into the bar- 
gain. If jou had thus deluded yourself, von 
certainly had cause to be disappointed. The 
icabty was vciy different from any such ima- 
ginary jiicturc'. Bar from manifesting any dilB- 
dcuee about takiug your money, or hesitating 
to ask a remunerative price for ube articles ex- 
hibited for sale, the ladies on duty behind the 
count eis on the memorable occasion of our visit 
to &t. James’s Hall, showed themselves to be 
.such sharp practitiouers, tliat even I, belonging, 
as I have said, to the period, “native here and 
to the manner bom,” was astonished. 

The delicate and retiring yotmg persons who 
officiated in aid of this gi cat charity, aiJpeared to 
have made up their mind to “push basiness” by 
any and eve'ty means, fair or foul. They watched 
with vulture-eyes for the approach of any unwary 
wretch who happened, iiunke Bam^uo’s ghost, to 
have “ spdculaUon in his eyes.” Let him only 
venture to draw near a stsall, or to examine for a 
moment any object exposed for sale, and behold, 
like a fly entangled in a web, be was caught ; and 
once caught, let him escape if he could. The lady 
— ^young or otherwise — who took him in hand was 
certain to skin him alive before she would let him 

f o agom. He had taken a cig8r*case op in bis 
and, it was eip,ough — of course the thing was 
to be his. He had looked inquirhigly at a 
card.<rack^ had acddentally touched a bbie 
satih sacAei with lus hand— of coutth these 


did tfcit fail to develop in the victim^ mind 
some entirely new ideas as io ^ <woiih of the 
objects. 

Tlie young ladies ht out Isnoy bazaars db not 





Alii i$m tm& mrm: 


$SI; 


confine t&wselves to ^ 

oountei^. ' ftoy V® ^0 weimiaUj tmcsrge fpottt 
>belund i3b6ir vM abaiwiattog 

coyftr/* w® make a tonibleeaBy iuto tlie 
bringing eertaitt. of toeir witli -ftiem. A 
itidicipns course, exposing to tl^uir operation^ a 
large number of timld^persnims who have shmik 
from approaoMug toe lutrentomeirt^ or who, to 
abandon itteta|jhor$, have kept away from the 
roimters and remained in the middle of the 
hall, where, apparently, th^e was bafety. Such 
dastardly conduct as this is dcsenTclly and ter- 
ribly punishei A peculiatlv lieroe onblaught is 
made upon these shufflers, who wish to have the 
credit of attending a fashionable b/izaar with- 
out paying for it in the legitimate manner. 
They are pursued about the room, no peace is 
allowed them ; the very worst fonnb of cigar- 
case and card-rack arc ibreed upon tluMO, toge- 
ther with the least fresh bouoncts in the collec- 
tion. There is no escape. They ha\e refused 
to go to the counters, and, behold, the eouiilcrb 
come to them. I saw you, sir, tlnis pounced 
on by the young ladies who had engaged them- 
selves in the service of the "'Poor Curates/* and 
I observed especially that tkcTe was one large 
and especially powerful person, not exactly 
young, who pursued you with a very hui^c and 
m-favoured peuwiner m one hand, and a worsted 
dog (which barkeo) in the other; aaid who, having 1 
at last chased you into a ooru(‘r, succeedea, ' 
by sheer iatiiuidation, in getting u sovereign ^ 
out of you, leaving you-— wtiich mhs Kie wor^-t 
part of it — the embarrassed po.sst’^sor of those 
two hideoirs and ridiculous obiects. 

Well, sir, you are astonibhed at all this, I kiuivv 
— ^you and yotir friends. In your retinnneut 
at the Uetrdgresscrum you all ot you hold forth, 
I have heard you, ou’the delinqucucies of the 
rising generation, male and female, always, liow- 
ever, being more especially severe on the vices of 
the young ladies. “ Danimc sa>s the colonel, 
who seems to live in a state of chronic niys- 
tilication, 1 nuderstand tlu‘ thing a bit. 
There Was one of ’em** — tins is hist ^lisre- 
spectful way of speaking of the ^‘fairer por- 
tion” — there was one of ’em to-day silting 
up in her open carriage with her dress spread 
all over the vehicle and smothering iiii) a sort of 
a half-alive looking creature who sat alongside 
of her, and who would Call hiiuself a man, 1 sup- 
pose. Gad, sir, she was driving a })air of half- 
broken bays, that hardly toiidied the ground, 
and rd have been devilish sorry to sit beliind 
them myself, and she’d got her white reins aud 
her whip with a bit of a parasol stuck in I he 
middle of it, and she’d a scrap of lace and artifi- 
cial flowers on the top of hdb head, and she 
boked as if she didn’t core a snap oWhe fingers 
for anything— as bold as brass, sir, and bolder ! 
The horses were flying hither and tluiher with 
all toeir legs off the gfoutid at once : tjie car- 
ri«^ges and vans and o^buseih^foiJ^tyvas ip* 
Piccadilly— were crashing about her ini every 
dir^tion ; yet there she sat with her reins 
and her paraiol, as cod as^a cucumber. Now, 
I’ll tell you what I call that,” the colonel cou- 


jtduded, c^l tha^ brassen^ I ' 

what toe opinions of others may be, but 
it brasen !* And then i^nothcr Retro^etoibntet * 
chimes in t ^d, and Pll tell you’whai tto 
are brazen, and there’s an end of it V* And to^ 
another, a nautical gentleman this lime— yon 
know whom I mean—'" ton should go down and 
see ’an at Rydc, and off Cowes in the season,” ^ 
says this old salt; "see ’em ip their sou’- 
wester Imts and their pea-jackeis, with their 
hands in their pockets, and with their tele- 
scopes ^ and the deuce knows what besides, 
and going out in yachts with half a gale of, 
wind blowing, as phrased as Punch, and not 
minding the sea a bit, even when it makes a clean 
breach over the deck and wets them thro^h 
to the bkiu in a jiffv. Yes, sir,” the admiral 
repeats, “you slioukl see them off toe Isle of 
Wight ill the season, ami hear them talking 
about " mizeuni’sts and foksles/ if you want to , 
know what they’re really like.” 

You all a.sscnt to the admiral’s views, which ■ 
somebody else corroborates with anecdotes of 
female darim? as exhibited in the hantiug-ficld, 
imd of whieli he has had personal eogmsunce. 
Tlirilliiig ‘^fones of Ladies giving gentlemen a 
“lead,” and surniouiitiug difficuli “timber” 
with piTfect ease, and coming off victorious in 
contests \vi(Ii hor'=^cs which have hitherto been i 
looked upon as uutamealdc, with much more to | 
the same purpose, and so allviud up with a ' 
chorus in winch such expressions as “ Well, it 
wasn’t so in niy time’” or “ Damme if I know 
what to mak(‘ of it !” are of IVequmit recurrence, ' 
and in uliuh the vsord “Jhazeu” has a great 
deal oi heruy duly to do. 

]M\ deal sir, 1 don’t think } ou perfectly m^der- 
staiiil thtse young persons. Physically less mus- 
cul.ir, aiu!, gtuerally speaking, less powerfully 
built than men, we are accustomed to speak of 
women as belonging to the weaker sex. It is 
very easy so to speak of them, though not quite 
so eas^ to see how, except in the physical view 
of the question, they generally deserve the dis- 
tinetioii. Pass in review befi^re you a batcii of 
your married friends, and ask' yours*dir can* 1 
(iidl\ ; ari' the wives in the majority of the I 
eases to be looked upon as weaker cmaraciois 
than the husbands? If you want a weak thing 
done, an unprofitable but pleasant* thing, Jo 
which would you go for assistance in the carry- 
ing out of your scheme: to the hnsband or 
the wife? Wliich of the two would be the 
more capable of saying / No ?” a monosyllilible* 
often requiring for its utterance, at tbo 
proper moment, the very greatest amount of 
moral fon*c. 

That cxprosHioir'HUe weaker sex” seems to 
me, just mfw, to bo i^wthau ever Inappropriate ' 
when applied to the youngs hhlies aaucing in 
our biiu-rooms, promeuadmg at ouv flower- , 
shows, endangcriug out Jhes when we would 
cross JRotteu Roy, or bsidding u^ “ Stand and j 
ddi^er” in the bazaar-room or tents in which ! 
they hold > their fancy Of whatever 

else w^e may accuse those fiur and exmnpkry 
creatures, we must by no means charge them 
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with undue tunidltj or iirationtd t^^jmesa and 
reserve* ^ 

Th^y not Very ireak W very timid, then. 
Gri^itedj ' Bat do -aot protead to be 50. 
^rely, if V^ai^ tlier^ a period when that 
kind of hypomiw^ wm eifeclaticm flourished less 
thau aov. ISbie education of young people in 
the i^reseitrt* dhy does not tend to produce ikose 
vices. In dajfS of greater severity, and when 
xei^tesaxoa was more generally practised, the 
young were taught to conceal ttienr natural feel- 
rugs and instincts. It was not genteel then to 
have a good appetite ajid strong nerves, and 
* ladies who possessed those qualities were ai some 
pains to keep them out of sight. And so it was 
with other things. The prim maidens of tlie gen- 
teel period womd often, aoul>tless, have been glad 
to have acted with the unrestrained freedom 
which characterises the young ladies of our own 
day, had they not been put turougli a course of 
repressive education. Depend upon it, my ex- 
cellent parent, that there were many young per- 
sons or what you arc pleased to* call ‘‘your 
time,** who would have ooeu very glad to gallop 
in Eotten Row, or to sit behind a pair of fiery 
bays in Piccadillv, or even, ))erhaps, to bully a 
respectable gentleman out of his money at a 
fancy fair, if they had only had llie chance. 
This is what it is imperatively ucccssaij that I 
should explain to you. Young ImJiob used to be 
what governesses and backboaids made them. 
Nature is now allowed to have a voice in the' 
matter, and sue makes herself heard, I ])rouiise 
you. She makes herself heard, and when one 
of those her children has tastes that are lathcr 
of a fast order, she (Nature and her child too) 
acquaints you with that fact at oiicc and unmis- 
takably. The truth is before you, and you don’t 
like it. In your day you were used to have it 
veiled and smoothed over and kept down, just 
as people are used to having tlic defects of 
their external appearance smoothed over w hem 
their portraits are painted, and become dissatis- 
fied with photograjmie revelations. 

This revealing of what people naturally arc, 
which is one of the distinct ivejeatures of modern 
times, has led to more striking revelations among 
women than among men, for the simple reason 
that the ‘‘weaker” was foimerly much the more 
cuefuUy disguised of the two sexes. Those great 
oehools whore, in former times, young ladies 
were “finished,” such as that which once stood 
in awM seclusion on ^ampden-hill at Kensing- 
ton, and traditions concerning which have come 
down to the present generation, were wonder- 
ful places for smothering natural and human 
propensities. The pupils at such seminaries 
’were so completely arilled to pattern, that they 
were made all alike, mt||^ as their Ijandwriting 
was, 

Now-a-dayi&^ if the cnatacter of a young lady 
be not what is called feminine^ she does not 
pretend to be so. All women are not feminine. 
Many ore courageous, strong, decided, and the 
tCvfew of shy. Many are active, foa&a 06 fun> 
am violent exercises, inclined to talk slang, 
to assume something 6 f a masculme 


tone in oostjome ^ manner. These, by 
volatile nature, rise to the surface, and are 
taken ^as specimens of the yK^ang lady of the 
period. 

To sum ujpi my dear sir, !Hu$ i» What it has 
been my object 50 put before you : that the dif. 
ference between the modem and the oW system 
of bringing up young ladies, and the withdrawal 
of mumi of the repressive element from their 
education, account in a great degree for the 
existence of those phenomena whion have been 
erroneously regarded by some persons (ydux re- 
spected seif among them) as indicating a change 
in the race. I hope this explanation may liave 
cleared the subject for you, and may incline you 
lo take a more lenient view of the conduct of 
those young persons, and of their manners and 
customs, than has hitherto been your wont. ^ 

P. ChestekphsHiB, Juniok. 


AN IMMENSE GIPSY PARTY. 

Many peo})lc live with a belief in hiflden 
dangers and secret agencies to tlie rest of the 
world simply uureasonablo and chimerical. 
With some it is the Jesuits, and how, cunningly 
masked under the guise of the footman or the 
baW’s-boy, the lady’s maid or the lawyer, they 
penetrate into every home, seduemg irom the 
purer faith, and making of the young secret con- 
verts for Homo, by means undreamt of by friends 
or relations. W^ith others it is the “Reds,” 
and how they arc undermming the solid temple/ 
of the laws in every factory and workshop 
tlnoughout the kingdom, preparing the way for 
a iinivcrsjil social deluge, when rapine and ruin 
shall take the place of work and prosperity, 
and the eouiilry sliall be thrown into the Imiiasr 
of a few needy scoundrels occupied mainly 
in brandishing tlicir pikes and cutting off their 
neighbours’ heads. And with others it is the 
police b})j .system, and how the most ordinary 
' doings 01 each man’s daily life are duly known 
I and reported down at Seotland-yard, with a wild 
belief in the omnipotence and omnipresence of ' 
the masked" and hidden detective, ' These are 
the most general of the secret bogies troubling 
men’s dreams, though by no jneaus all Uie 
bogies ; the underhand workings of Russian 
(lijdomacy, with one class of poiiiicians — how 
the German element is swamping Europe, with 
another — the sudden invasion by Prance of 
England, with a third — and now Penianisra, 
with many, prominent among the more public 
ones. 

Another craze, hitherto not general,^ but 
which, if believed in, will throw over society a 
delightful if slightly maddening amount of 
mystery, Ras been put forth in a certain bpok,^^ 
written by a Scottish enthusiast^ by winch it 
appears that both Scotland and England are 


all al 6 ng taken for douce mA honest Anglo- 
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A llisU>ry of the Gipsies. By Walter Simeon, 




Saxons, or at the least Celts of the true bteed, 
are aothin^ better theai gipsies-^suhjects of the 
Lord of Lrfetle Egypt, ana descendants of the 
** mixed multittiae^* of the Exodxis. But, to 
begin with, what this mixed multitnde^^ was 
composed of, whether, according to one intei- 
Hgent gipsy,*' it was made up of a cross be- 
tween the Arabs and the Egyptians, or whether 
they were all simply slaves denationalised, like 
the Jews, who took the opportunity of slipping 
out of the house of bonoage in company witli 
them, no one exactly knows, Mr. Sinison in- 
clines to the cross ; at any rate, he believes that 
the gipsies, Or mixed multit nde,” parted from 
Mosca after the passage of the Red Sea, going 
east through Arabia retrma, along the IVrsian 
Gulf, and through the Persian des('rt into Hin- 
dustan, where Uiey formed the gipsy caste, and 
wlicuec they came in the fifteenth* century to 
^)read Ihcmsclves, locast-like, over the face of 
Europe. 

According to Mr. Simson, the gipsy elemeni 
never dies ; it is never absorbed by marriage 
or apparent overlaying. Once admitted into a 
family, it dominates the rest: once a gipsy 
alp-ays a gipsv, to the third and fourtli, dr 
tlurtJCfch and mrtietli generation. The nTysle- 
rious and subtle vitality of this gipsy element 
is thus summed up : Some of my reader*' 
may still ask, * Wliat is a gipsy, after all that 
has been said upon the subject ? Since it is 
not n(‘cessari]y a question of colour of face, or 
hair, or eyes, or of creed, or eliaracter, or of 
any outward thing by which a human b(Mng can 
be distinguished, what is it that constitutes a 

S ?* And I reply, ^ Let tliem road this 
through, and (horoughly digest all its 

a ‘ )les, and they can feel what a gipsy is, 
ttioy stumble upon one, it may be, in 
their own sphere of life, and hear him or her 
admit tlic fact, and speak unreservedly of it. 
They will then feel their minds rubbing against 
the gipsy mind, their sj>irits connnuuinji; uilh 
the gipsy^ spirit, and ©xpcrienc® a ])eculiar 
mental galvivnlc shock whioli they uevfr felt 
before.' It is impossible to say where the 

E soul may not exist at the preaeut day, for 
is this peculiarity about tlu’ tribe, as I 
have said beibre, that it always remains gi]>sy, 
cross it out to the last drop of original blood ; 
for where tliat drop goes, the gipsy soul accom- 
panies it." 

If this is true, it is bewildering to picture 
the secret honeycombing of society there must 
be by means of these gipsy drops. Indeed, the 
right queestion would not be, vVho is a gipsy ?" 
but "mio is not?" For anything Ve may 
knovif, the, wife of our bosom and the friend of 
our hearth may be equally gipsies in mufti ; 
gipsies coucc^g their language as if it were a 
sill, but teaemng it to tlioir childrCti the most 
sacred bequest they make t gipvsiep with 
long pedigjjses, and qiiaint beliefs, and strange 
traditions, mA haimwg desires after the ori- 
gitinl teot and hOm-spooii and chfld stealing, 
and all the rest of it, all the time absolutely j 
tmkaowu to us aocoptiug them as honest! 


Bntous devoid of guile or mysteiy* Onefe 
admit this base of sccresy, and you may build 
on it the most gigantic pyramid of marvel you * 
choose. 

Bunyan, a tinker and the son^of a tinker, 
was therefore a gipsy, says Mr. Simson, all 
tinkers (Scottic^, tmlclers) beipg gipsies, as’ 
are all tbimblc-Tiggers or thimble-men — the 
I craft coming originally frem Egypt, and the 
! modem men being a superior class of gipsies ; 
while other gipsies are to be found living (k^ 

\ eently as city workmen of all trades andclas$e>s, 
from horse-dealers to innkeepers, fixim constables 
to carpenters, gipsy dom being as uni vernal as it 
is occult. A Scottish tinkler" told Mr. Simson 
that he had WTought all his life in a shop with 
fcllow-tradesmen, and not one of them ever dis- 
coviTcd that he knew a gipsy word. And they 
make first^ato lady’s maids, the mistress little 
suspecting that luu* quick-liauded, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Phillis c:Jls lierself in secret a ma- 
nagie" iuslead of a woman, and her mistress a 
“ rauuie" instead of a lady. 

The great family of the Falls at Dunbar — 
mercliaul princes in their time— were merely 
Fans with a difference; and the Faas wxro the 
senior clan of Scottish gipsies, the famous Jolm 
Faw, or Fan, in the time of flames the Fifth, 
being known by the name and state of ‘^Lord 
and Earl of Liitle Egypt," and railed gravely 

that peei’' by McLaunu in his Criminal Trials ; 
by wbich means the gipsy soul has passed into 
e\ery f'unily with whieli the Falls of Duiibar 
became courieeled. Notably into the Austruthcr 
family, into whose veins the beautiful Jenny 
Fall, or Faa, shed the rieher stream of gipsy 
blood when she married Sir John Anstruther of 
Ebe. This was so well known and so bitterly j 

resented at the time, that the rabble insulted , 

her at an election at which Sir John was candi- 
date, by singiug b(‘lbre her ‘‘Johnny Faa, the 
gipsy laddie," who by his glamour bewitched the 
Earl of ('‘assdis’ lady, that she left her home | 

and lawful lord, and was off and away with flic j 

vagabond peer. Jenny probably secretly imparted i 
to lier sons and daughters a knowledge of the j 
gipsy tongue, which they, as probably, handed 
down from gcjieration to gencratiAi through 
all the ramifications of the family troi' ; till it is 
more than wonderful to think how many dn- 
seeudauts of Lady AuStruther now waltzing m* 
ordinary lace and tarlatane, or twisting their 
moustaches at the Horse Guards, aro imbued 
with the gipsy soul, speiikiiig gipsy among 
themselves, mid regarding with contempt all 
who cannot boast a like descent from the Lord 
and Earl #f Little Egypt, or make out a claim 
to be ab originc one of the mixed multitude" 
led by Moses through the Red Sea- ^ 

James the Filth of Scotland had once a 
carious ad veniuro vith the gipsies. Travelling 
under the, disguise of the Mdcman of Balkn- 
gief^, but with the objects Of Don Juan rather 
than of Haroun-al-Raschid, he fell in with 
a band of carousing in a cave near 

Wemyss, in Jnfcshirc. He entered and joined 
in the fun; but, forgetting maimers and pruaence. 


voffiBB, jukto, ^.mtftjsm^. oyet Jbs 

kad »mm awwsi . *Bie 

sktQ wl9» i(p,mp9 '^^ to 1 m no tinldor at 
all, and dfigtadisg uses in t6- 

tnm m trldlle Kept as iJtie prisouer 

of pm w ikvnmd cia 3 f 8 . lu oonseqoence 
of uddci IwomeouS treatment James enacted 
that if iwifi gipsies Trere found together in 
at^ 1?»rt,^of his dominions, any of his subjects 
noght sake and hang or shoot one of the three 
. olxlpf hand forAwiti, 

Sk poof gipsies had a bad time of it in 
Scotland idter inis. They ami the miches bad 
enough to do to live at all through the storms 
of persecution and preiudice coutinually break- 
ing out agi^t tliem ; but they did live through 
thorn, and increased and mijltiplicd accordmg to 
the manner of their kind till they grew" to be at 
times formidable to public peace; — always for- 
midable more or less by reason of the robberies 
and pet+y fhieyings, and soruetiines imirderons 
assaiuts and international fightt., wiih wliieb 
they indulged themselves and helped out their 
means of living. 

'ilicy seem to have organised themselves into 
thoroughly well-drilled plunder bands, with cap- 
tturns and lientciiants, olfiees, disguises, ac- 
complices, and detectives all conijdote ; and for 
those who knew the knack, there was nothing 
easier than to get back a purse stolen in the 
fair, or to save themselves from the footpad 
twirling his bludgeon with “ stand and de- 
liver!” as the open sesame of ihc poeket. 
“ Gleid Neckit 'Vl^U,” the great black burly 
gipsy chief known as Will Paa the gip''y king, 
once attacked the minister of Yetholm, qnt, so 
soon as that gentleman spoke to him by name, 
loosed his hold and took him in safety through 
the “ bad bit.” Others fell in with gijJsy duels, 
talked to them pleasantly, and obtained “ tokens” 
or passes — a knife, a coin, a ring, what not — 
winch, showed to the inev itabk foot pad, procured 
imttaut immunity and resjiccr. McDonald and 
his brother in*law, James Jamieson, w'ore noto- 
rk>as evil-doers in the footpad and thieving line ; 
but anecdotes might be told of them, as of others, 
where MefitUy behaviour and conddeiice got 
biimk the “ lifted” property, or hindered it from 
being tkon. One Campbell, a farmer, going to 
marlDBt to bay a horse, was robbed by tliis Cap- 
tain McBontud, to whom he had shown his 
money 5 but be had it all returned the next 
day, sitting with the gipsy chief at a certain 
house in rqrth, and seeing pocket-book after 
pocket-book brought k while they were drink- 
ing whiBky4oddy together. “The grpsy chief 
was, in feet, but doing a very important branch 
of his calling, and was on that day doing a con- 
»adcra,ble businessj having a n^ber of youths 


stances seemfi4lili|n 
of Sk. Bimsonfi,^ 
horse one ^ at a. 


id him hotf he purohased a 
hir in Duafemlibej when, 


wpsen McBonald and Jamieson were hailed 
at laJuithgow, Annie htoBonald, the widow of 
the one and sistpr bf the other, t»ok up the 
reins of government, and dispensed her royal 
protection or restitution as tune and oirettm- 


feeling fer his boaketJtook, it was g(m- As 
he knew Andie mcDonald well, he sou^t her 
out, told her his tale, asked for her help. 
“ Some o’ my laddies will hae seen it, Davie ; 
I’ll inquire,” was her answer. 

Taking him to a public-house, she told him 
to be seated, and to drink ; then leamifl|f all 
there was to learn of the pocket-bopk by way 
of iimrks and signs, she entered the feir, and 
after various doublings and windings reached 
her bureau of business. In about half an hour 
she rcl iiriicd with the book, all its contents un- 
disturbed, cash, notes, papers, &c., exactly where 
they were, and scrupulously intact. “The 
affair was transacted in as cool and busmess- 
like a maimer as if Annie and her ‘ laddies’ had 
been following any of the honest callings in 
onliiiarj life.” Great fears were entertained 
for tlie peace of the neighbourhood when those 
two gipsy chiefs AIcDonald and Jamieson were 
bungl'd ; ' and the prison authorities were accom- 
jianled by a strong armed escort— the whole 
scene presenting such an alarming and warlike 
appeai'ancc, that the people of the town and sur- 
rounding company compared it to the bustle and 
niilitiir’i iiarade wliieh tookplace twenty-five years 
before,' wlicn the rebel anny made its appearance 
ill t he neighbourhood.” W othing, however, was 
att ciniiteu by the gipsy bands; and when tlicy ar- 
rhi'd at the gallows, McDonald, who had o.\- 
pected a i esene, was bitt crly disappointed. Look- 
ing roimd him, he said: “I have neither friends on 
iny light hand nor on my left : 1 see that I must 
die;” and tuiming to the hangman, John 
Livingston, he put something into his hand, 
.sajiiig, “ Now, John, don’t bungle your job.” 
Ever afterwards it was a cant cry m Liulitli- 
gow against the hangman, “ Now, John, don’t 
bungle vour job. \Yhat was it the tinkler gave 
jou, Jtthn ?” 

MeDonaltl’s first wife had been avirago called 
Ei)])ic Lundie, famous for stripiiing her victims 
it met udih hi lonely places, leaving them in 
woods and fields stark as when they were bora ; 
but she was too much of a vixen even for her 
robber husband, and he divorced her over a dead 
horse, according to the rites and ceremonies of 
his race. This is an effectual but expensive 
manner of getting rid of a bad wife among the 
gipsies ; for horsefiesh is dear, and the gipsies 
do not cat it when killed,^ and as the sacrifese 
must be unblemished and in no manner lame, it 
is not therefore any “ old screw,” .worn out and 
useless, that will answer the purpose. The suit 
must “ be at its height” when the ceremony is to 
take place ; none but gipsbs of foil blood arc 
allowed to be present ; and lota are oast for the 
one who it;to^ the sacrificial piiest on the oc- 
casion. Aj] the men and wtnnen taking part in 
the ritfiB (sarey long staves j ajtdthe hnest, with 
a long staff in his band, wtuks^rooniirand round 
the horse may times, repeath»ihe names of aU 
who have possessed it, and extolling it;? qualities 
andviitues. Thou it is shot ; and the mga and 
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toae1>ew<^ llm ' ' tMdtmSmi Qotdox), a 
W«^e« togetto, ' By ^ w, irho $aved .the imtse w 
otht33f *% ^de^to o* tooMd^ pot boy/* ia coimdm^ 

body w tte hotna jjMWB«mg aad ioa of old ktuduess sboxm by Mm, andifl te- 

ci»0j98% osuibt crtN: wtMa pmtfli, m they paid by tbo tMcvoty of lier tribe, Th^vfimm 
proeecdMopoalte^Kb^ At ■oertam parts jrademaa losing Ms way among the Cbetioi 

of tbo lior&e (the eorwre of the bom was the Hills, oame to a large waste bam, where, seeing 
gipsy*s eMtossiwX as the Mud and fore a light, he entered — encountering Jean fioi^on 
fek, the AoMdeta and haunches, the head and the gipsy. She made him give her Ms pm&e, 
tad, the prties halt and facje each other, and retaining only a few shillmga as a blind to her 
again repeat sentences m their own speccli at greedy sons when fhey returned; and she anolS- 
each time they halt. The txro last stops they gised for and regretted the thefts of which those ’ 
make in their cirtnut round the sacrifice ai-e at nine sons Imd been guilty, and which Imd sent 
the head and tail. At the head they again face her an ay from Locliswte, in gipsy shame at this 
each other and speak ; and, lastly, at the tail 1k^ ungipsy-Uke sin. Tlien she made Mm a shake* 
again confront each other, nil er some more gipsy down, and sent him to bed. Presently, her 
expressions, shake hands, sand ifeally part, the gang retiimed ; and soon a scene of Fee Faw Fum 
one going north, the other south, never again to in lilth* was enacted, as they found out their 
be united in this life.” Immediately after the guest, and asked his name and qualitj. 
separation takes place, the woiuan receives a the winsome giuleman o’ 'Lochside, 

tojeen of cast iron, about an inch and a half poor boy,” said Jean ; he’s been at Newcastle 
square, with a T upon it, and xvhieli she must seeking’ siller to pay his rent, honest man, but 
always wear about her person. A divorced deil-beJick(‘t he’s been able to gather in ; and 
woman cannot many agaRi, but llie husband sac lie’s gaiin e’en haiiie wi’ a toom purse and a 
inav have as many wi\es^ as he likes to marry, sair hcaii.” 

and sacrifiiceahorse to get rid of afteruarjs. ‘ ^"That may be, Jean,” said one. /Mmt we 
In this longer account the horse is made, in a maun rip his pouches a bit, and see if it be truC 
manner, the scapegoat and leiiresenlrdhT cjf the or no ” 

w'oman.^ Perfect and free, it is fnrntd loose, IVhieh lliey did, for ajl tliat Jean set im her 
and by its manner of going sets forth the degi'ce throat ” against such inhospitality. They found 
of her sin. If wild and diffieult to be caught, uolliiiig worth taking ; so tliey made a virtue of 
^ leaping dykes and ditches, and jduuging madl;v necessity, and left his few poor^bawbqes intact; 

, along, the woman is held to have been infamous and the next morning Jean guided him safely to 
and guilty exceedingly ; and if the beast is w'ild tlu high road, gave him back his property 
out of au bounds oi charity to endure, both which she had concealed hir security, and woulS 
horse and woman are sacriliced together. If not accept a single sixpence for her reward, 
calm, and mild, and docile, and easily caught. Her nine sons wt‘rc all hanged on the same dsiy 
the woman is held to be not so very guilty alter at Jedburgh; and she herself, poor old soul, 
Ml, and the scapegoat may bear her sins very was drowned in the Eden, shouting to the last, 
well, ^ When Mclbnald divorced his wife Eupie Charlie yet, Charlie v et.” 

Lundie, one Mr. Allan Haiusay came upon them In bkc manner, Mary Yorkston, another 
unexpectedly iu a hollow, and saw them walk gipsy clueftaiuess, protected Mr. Lindsay, the 
limdinhaad on either iSidc of the deacT horse gudeman of Coulter Paik, when her tribe had 
till they come to the tail, when*silentl> they begun to plunder him. She also gave back Ms 
parted, each proceeding in a different ducetion, nurse lo a favourite farmer of hers, who had 
as if going on a journey. Bamsay said he lost it in the market. Mattliew B^lie, who 
never could forget the violent sWng which was her liead man, spreading from* twenty tfi 
McPonald gave Ins wife at parting, Thellussmn thirty purseis, before the farmer, desfred liim\o 
gipsies also saoriflee horns on occasions ; and it lift his own. As lie did so, Baillie took i< from, 
seems as if the cttstom can be traced to Hindu- his hand, saying, ^‘BWidon; let us count it 
ston, the Mpsies* land of adoption and second first.” Thenj with as mucli coolness as if j|w 
cradle, so xo speak. The Yetholm gipsies, more was a Lombard-street banker iransacting quite 

E rudent than tht rest of their brethren, only legitimate business, he coimted the Qonteute; 

nock doWtheif cuddies,” or donkeys, when when not a farthing vi as found wanting. ** Tw 
they separate from their wivqg, which answers see what it is when honest people nwt a4d 
all tha purpose of the paorc expensive sacri- Baillie, wj^ virtuous self-tatisfrction, os he re* 
fioe# ^ • turned the purse to the owper^ Anoimei* noted 

Tike tele gi^ feithful to his friends and captain, W5l Bailhe, of the eme pMd a 
those wto rant Mm squatting-room on their widow’s rent and saved her from ruin m quite 
lands, and dog*s f m it*| only day a fine and meJodromatilc style : and the very men 

and way we want, what a fafmer body apd women, whose or mastorfrj beg- 

ue*er con temng a spoon, dhd tin- gang w^as next door Jo robheiy^ would 

kermg a ilow and teen and nona but thefr own advantage if touched on the point of 
the excifedmgly ill dispos^^ will steal of those fidelity or gratitude, dbariks J0rah«ttn> one of 
who let them bim^p m their ground and who t^ LochgeiKo band, onep did a very clever Mt 
treal them kindly. Thote m:e many anecdotes oT dishonest generosity. A'^oman with a large 




jlunilT, ffit vbowlMii»tMliAi ^^eU'Cmtereid, 
coda not pf#l|wt mi,' lent her the 


money out (f ll|a,i9Vft -vhenthe 

factor imxetiismmff'1^^ iHitli it ia Mt am 
pooitet, C9»«be him of lus gear, then 

'•red hade to the wodKa and gave her a dis' 
charge ia loll the som jnst borrowed of 
hhn. ’Whetl he was apprehended-'-for all these 
gmt men eame to very bad and small ends-'-the 
pepj^ gathered about in wonder to stare at him, 
renowned as he was. " Lot mo free, and gie 
« me a stick throe feet long, and I’ll clear the 
kawe o* them 1” shouted Charlie, maddened by 
their curiosity. He was an pxcecdingly hand- 
some man, with such small hands and feet that 
both gy'ves and manacles slipped easily over 
them ; but, in spite of his tricks, he was an im- 
mense fevourite with the people, being of that 
darling, dare-devil, generous nature which 
always makes a popular rogue. 

Most of the chiefs were- desperate eliarncters, 
and always in the heart of some terrific scuffle 
with the law. Tliere were the Browns and the 
'9'ilsons, for example, noted horse-stealers if 
j nothing worse, and hanged for their crimes 
I when the law got too shaip for tlicm. Charles 
Brown, one of the gang, was a man of grciit 
personal strength, but was run dowu .at last, 
and carried to Perth jail. In tlic eondomned 
cell he managed to slip his irons, ami to .set fire 
to the straw on which he lay. Sujqmscd at the 
building being on fire, sus|wetiiig Brown to 
* have been the cans^ of it, and that he was free 
from Ids chains, ramping like a lion in his den, 
no one was anxious to face him. At last a 
sergeant of the #2ud volunteered, and went to 
the cell-door, whieh he unbarred, letting out 
the smoke into the prison. 

, “ Who’s there P” he said, 
i “ The devil !” vociferated the gipsy, through 
fire and smoke. 

“ I am al.HO the devil and of the Maek watch,” 
thundered hack the intrepid Highlander. 

^ The tinkler was daunted. Tlie buperior 
f&rce of law in the person of the bcrgcaut car- 
ried the day ; his irons were refixed, and poor 
Charl^ Brown remained passive until he left his 
ceK for the*gallows. 

Peter Young, another gipsy of the same cla.ss, 
broke out of many prisons before he was finally 
cj»ed and baj^ed. Ho was one of tlie 
“ nottourable" gipsies, faithful to his word and 
generous to h» friends, and always only just a 
rope’s length in advance of death, wliich finally 
overtook and trmped him up. Lizzie Brown, by 
some called “Snippy,” was a member of the 
Brown family jnst spoken of. She wvas a tall 
stout woman, and had been handsome in her 
day and while her fi*ee was complete ; hut after 
she lost her nose in a, battle of the tribes fought 
in Angus, she was hot quite so comely, lim 
gi^Nides fouj^t there with hi g hland dires, ^d 
poor Lizzie came in for her share of.tSifi hard 
knocks (Old flourishes. In the heat of the 
battle she suddenly put her hand to her face, 
and called out, “But in the middle ai tl»' 
mean time, where’s my nose P” without ciriier 


immp. 


surprise or hmteattdion for the 1 <hui. It was ^ 
in the way ol war, and Liksm Brown, alias 
Stwpy, was eontmit to suShr with the rest 

The pmpetual fights among the tribes make 
miother feature of gip^lifr not over-flisciaatfrg 
to peaceable andhonen citizens. The I'aas and 
the BailUes and the Shawes and the Browns had 
a “polymachy” at Bomanno in 1677, and four 
Sliawes were hanged in consequenoe of the 
murders done there. Charles Brown, one of 
the chief members of the Lochgellie band, was' 
killed in a fight at Baploch, near Stirling ; there 
was a tremendous foray at thfe Bridge of Ha- 
wick in 1773, another at Bskdalcmoor a few 
days after, to settle the question of supremacy, 
which had not got settled at Hawick; and 
again a “ faction fight” at Dumblane, where 
Becky Keith distinguished herself with the aid 
of a flail, and sent off a crowd with “ sarks full 
of sail- banes.” William Faa, the gipsy king of 
the Yctholm horde, had a grand, almost an 
heroic contest with the “ Earl of Hell,” one 
Young, of New Coldstream; in which the king 
was V iclorioua over the carl. Faa had twenty- 
four children, and at each christening appeared 
in his origin.'J wedding robes, accompanied by 
twehb young girls as handuiaidens to his 
guests. When he died, “ his coipse was escorted 
between Coldstream and Yetholm by above 
three hundred asses.” So that, what with 
faction fights and highway robberies, soming 
and petty thefts, child-stealing and fire-raising, 
poeket-picking and cri^ty dishonesty of ml 
Kinds, the Scottish gipsies were not the most 
delightful neighbours in the world; audit hoa 
been infinitely to the advantage of society tlrnt 
they have heeoine reclaimed and civilised, and are 
only now to be regarded as a mystery and a 
secret, a strange unspoken infusion of foreign 
blood and secret customs, all ke])t in the daA, 
and known oidy to the initiated. 

Disguises, as many as there were social cha- 
racters*to imitate, helped the ripsy tliief on his 
wav. As a fine gentleman ridtiig a good horse, 
and ruffled and beringed, the vagabond tinkler 
of tlie moor and the way.side barn deceived 
many a country “ softy,” and was able to lift 
mmiy a well-filled purse, and to learn the goinfm 
and comings of the well-to-do lairds pot travd- 
ling in comjiany or too heavily armed. As 
sailors, .as travelling pedlars, as workmen of all 
honest callings to be exercised by the industri- 
ous, they penetrated everywherej learning family 
.secrets, and turning thcar learnmg to account, 
earning a penny more or less lioue.st when tiflafe 
and the occasion Served, wMle their cleverness 
in craft waij as great as their cleverness in 
guise. One Alexander Brown, the worthy teen*, 
tioned above as the horsc-stealcr who was 
hanged, saw iit a field an OX with a “ rat 
having loAttabQut three-fourths of flint appen- 
dage. (BoiTowing a tail of flie sajjra mfionr as 
the creature’s, he fastened it to the ffSnmp, and 


a servant of the owner; vtho -could not be quite 
eertain of the ox, because of the long tail*; else 
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!ie ^ iwe eaot^ A. m$ h^lmm io m- 

amine Mb trowleto)^^ M n IMe too 

T^rhen tM gipfl J iie mfc> out it off above 

the ipin, rlrey moo4, bb of course, and tbrowmg 
the Mse length into the called out, Swear 
to the ox now, you loonP^ The servant was 
confounded, and the tinldteT Vent on his way 
with his taifless ot to a convenient market hard 
' by. 

Billy Marsliall, the gipsy chief in Galloway- 
shire, had a passoge-at-airms with the Laird of 
BargaHy, whom he attacked and robbed, losing 
his cap in the struggle. A respectable fanner, 
passing by soon after, picked up the cap and 
wore Tt, which, the laird seeing — recognising 
only the head-gear, and confused as to the head 
beneath— hfe licensed him of the assa\ilt and 
robbery, and had him hroi^ht to 1 rial on the 
efiargc" It would have gone hard with him 
then, had not the ^ipsy come io the rescue. 
Putting on the cap in open court, he puzzled 
and confounded still more the poor bewildered 
laird, who could only, as the gipsy said, swear 
to the bonnet what head soever it was on, and 
who therefore lost his caxfte, both rogue and 
honest man going (vve by the roguc’.s own 
voluntary risk. • 

A. slight dash of superstition was mingled 
with Jock Johnstonc^a late. Jock liad the mis- 
fortune to kill im old lilewife at Loiiegaie, near 
Dumfries, by knocking her on the head with a 
pewter pint stoup ; and iie\t he x^as a])pre 

hended and taken to Dumfries jail He had a 
favourite jackdaw whieli alwajs accompanied 
him (he was famoxis for his harem and bis jack- 
daw), and when the lords, going on the circuit, 
passed tiio jail, the trumpeters gax o a loud blast ; 
on which the jackdaw fluttcrea against the iron 
bars of the window, and dropped dead on the 
floor. *‘Lord have mercy on me, for I am 
gone said Jock, 

And so it proved. Tic was tried and con- 
demned ; but lie would not walk to the jijaee of 
execution, so they had to carry him by main 
force. I3cf6xxght and struggled ^ith sxieh tre- 
mendous power, thai the executioner, an old 
man, ooulu not turn him off ; and every mie else 
refused to touch liim. At last a bUrgh olReer 
came forw’ard, and the gipsy w^as hanged secun- 
dum le'gem artcmquc ; but the old people about 
Dumfries used to say that the burgh ofliccr 
never prospered aftenvards. 

There arc more anecdotes of the same nature 
than can tmssihiy be extracted. Indeed, the 
whole book iri one mo'Saic of anecdotes set into 
a framework of ** philosophy"* neither so iut crest- 
ing nor So reliable as the fiicts ; it being in the 
laalure of hobby^riders to gdlop tlu‘ir favourites 
to death, and to Iciive not a rag of housing un- 
touched by their tailoringf And as it is not 
even kuom ^p»ies, nure^undefUed, 

a^id confessed, are now Irving in UreeJirBritaiu— 
some wing dgkteen ana others thirty-six 
t]iousana,'#-we may be excused if we somewhat 
' doubt the accuracy of statements which cannot 
be proved nor tested by, any modem methods 
kuowji to ns } and if We patoe a moment before we 

snbs^ibe to tShe Aepherd kings/* 
mmtitude/* or to the Siidras driven Imai ffirh ' 
austan b^ tiie cruelty of Timonr, or to tha ohw 
and dmost universal interfiltration of thb An^ 
Saxon by the gipsy blood— unseen, unknown, 
and tmsiispected. Our kdy*s maids may be 
gipsies with fair hair and blue eyes, cliattering 
ppsy** secretly to other ^‘romany managies, 
likewise tnmningly disguised 5 soldiers and 
sailors may meet other ^^nawkens** or gipsies 

Eke themselves in the enemvk camp, and cry 

Zincali ! zincali !*’ as at the discovery of a • 
brother ; it may bo that we are all Eving in a 
society gipsy-haunted and gipsy-riddled— but we 
do not believe it.. Nothing is easier than to 
make up a mystery; and Jesuits or gipsies, 
'"reds** or spies, it i^ all one to the mystery* 
monger, provided only he can weave his webs 
w ith the faintest show* of reason. 

The first ajipearancc of the gipsies in Europe 
w^'ls in the b(*giiining of the fifteeuih century 
and the earliest mention made of them is, as 
having been seen in Germany in 1114. They 
did not come to England till 1512, having taken 
nearly a ccaitury m passing from the Continent 
to us They were in Switzerland in 1418, in 
Itah in M22, and in IVanee and Spain in 1427. 
(Hies Hather was tlie king, and one Calot the 
rjueen, of tlie Knghsh cripsies in the early days ; 
mid they rode through tne country ‘^on horse- 
back, and in stiange attire, and had a pretty 
tram after them Their char^ter has been 
alwa 3 s much the same, at all times and in all 
places. Thel’t, (juarrelling, cljild-vsiealiug, horse- 
•-t ending, tiio-raismg- in fact, turbulence and 
lawlessness gcucralK — liavc marked them wher- 
ever found; and tinus would be bad for the 
peaceable if in or tin* gipsy element had the 
upper hand, and the **nauk’ens^' became '*bceu 
gaugies:’ uhuh, being interpreted, means, it 
many of our gentii'meu xxere gipsies, asilr. him- 
son uoiild have xh believe, if so be that his 
theory of indcst met ihlc v itality and geuci^al iutcr- 
liHi'atioii is true. 

KraiKSIS. 

Wk were sisters^ fortune favour’d, 

Born of noPlo rare; 

{She was iragilc, timid, tender, 

With the sweetest face! 

Like a shy balf-hidtftn anoudrop, 

Pure, and pale, and meek ; 

Not til© faintest glow of summer 

Resting on her cheek. 

She was guHeles< 4 , good, and gentle 

I was restless, strong, 

With^ fierce ambition bur^dxig, 

Goading me along. 

She was like a «tar at evaktingy 

Exquisitely bright t 

1 as Hko a flashing ttifleor, 

^ Butting oat her ugtit. i 

To he fairest, first, and gvVatestt 

Heart of hearfs d««dih, 

Ragetl beneath my proud Cold bosom 
** Liko o^aumlng fire. 

« 


\ 
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Paring^ nMm t^e fii^re, 

CoaiKsietiea^ molm% * 

"By vtvyw^i^ cqr^ §im 
MI4 i^% 

SdiiG^ I my hht^r^A suitors 

to my feet : 

VkUme bttt to grace my triumpli, 

On their necks to trea4 ; 

What to me was love or rapture? 
t trho scoinM to wed ! 

TUI at length he came* 01 Nature, 

What a skill was thine, 

Out of worthless clay to fashion 
Creataie so dhine I 

Dower'd with grace and every viitue, 

Noble, gentk, grand, 

All my pulses thrillM and quivei’d 
When he touch’d my baud. 

0 what rage, disdain, and anguish 
Iti ttiy bosom stro\ e, 

When I knew he lo^ ed ray sister, 

Answering lo her love !* 

Sleep forsook m> bursting ejtballs. 

Tortures rack'd my brain ; 

Nought remain’d ’twixt death and madness, 
Skve his lo\e to gam. 

Then the deadliest powers of evil 
To ray call obe) ’d, 

Envy, hatCf and malice, forging » 

Slanders for mine aid. 

Demons in my bosom wrestling, 

Scheming night and day ; 

Iron will at length prevaibng, 

Iron fate gave way. 

lu ray btide-robet«, at the altar. 

On my iinger shone 
Golden circlet that betoken’d 
i/e his chosen one. 

While my enp of dizzy tianspoit 
Bitom’d and spaikled o’er, 

Ere J drain’d the draught delirious, 

Denth stood at the door* 

Deaths to claim ray hapless sister; 

Xiappier she than 1 ! 

thm the broken-hearted 
^ Wnen despair, can die ^ 

White ^ Biles, cold as marble, 

In her ehto^ ^he h^ ; 

Blest obhThm ! how X envied 
The uneonsoinhn clay! 

Vet my impious soul, unbaffied, 

Stifted natnre^s nry ; 

Bought at such s pHoo, t dared net 
|jet the prize go by* 

While earth’s crown of love <pad gloty 
Gircted my vkln head, 

1 nsusH: live among the living. 

Ikl the dead be dead. 

llro^fkg to my sellli^ cravings 

^ Uo my matelote iride, 

To my fretting 

Eiiik3>:^ 'Hu adni^ 
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On cMuge to change 1 hurried, 

Oftfiromla^tolandi 

Till at Ihngth^au arrow atruch me 
from en wiiioefi hand* 

Ay, and llitibi an atm so Mret, 

Subtle, sure, and dread, « 

Scarce I knew the point had pouch'd me 
Till the poison spread. 

Then upon my heart and spirits 
JB’ell an icy wfrght ; 

’Mid the crowds that once adored me 
1 stood desolate. 

Evermore a long black shadow 
On my pathw ey lay ; 

Wheresoe’er I moved, the sunbeams 
Seem’d to slant away. 

E\ery hand I steaglit, shrank from me, 

As fiom touch of death ; 

If I pluck’d a flower, it wither’d, 

Tainted by my breath. 

Through the festive crowds, ungreeted. 
Like the plague I pass’d, 

And with sudden gloom and, terror 
Every soul o’Crcast. 

Loved no more — and how unlovely I 
Speak ! ray boul’swles^air ! 

Where were now the lips that praised me ? 
Ilearts that worshipp’d— wheie? 

Ev’n that owe, for whose brief favour, 

Fond mad dicam of bliss, 

I liad plunged, past all forgiveness, 

Into guilt’s ab^ ss— 

When, with bittei cries, I sought him. 
Comfort, help, to crave, 

Even him I found lamenting 
On ray sister’s grave ! 


GENII OF THE BING. 

The ring is a prize ring, and the genii are 
uugilibis. Tlie cabalistic signs and words used 
bj the laftcr 5, the magical effects produced and 
the rapid changes effected on -the human fime 
by the weird mysteries they practise ; thestlra^o 
rites obserrnd or them, Hicir laws, penalties, and 
rewards, liarc always had a painitd fascination 
for me. 1 am pained that I can never hope to 
be affiliated, and fascinated heoaase the Ksiu- 
nate beings whose attributes I covet are, by 
\irtue of their magic, endowed with strange 
strength, skill, and hardihood, and are appm'eauy 
impel vious to blows and shocks which 'Wbola 
stretch ordinary nunrtals lifdless on, ground. 
As unlawful magteians they would be worth 
studyii^, bnt it is as jarofessow of a more or less 
.reoc^puised art we Imve to cooshW them. now. 
Their hopes and tears, emofetoat ploasuTOs. 
sorrows, oares-— how &r do they wer in these 
from you tfiid ifle, J&rom the trapesman who selle 
ns beef f nd mntim, from ^e iuTsoliM' dt a new 
piece of mei^nnism, from the painty Of nien 
turos and the wxitets and roaiers of bookef 
Bent upon gating tins, % and obtained 
an iotrodnetum to ineeditor of a jonxnal (andlet 



me add, a ycrfly 

is kuowu wbeverer % Iwglislt \$ ajpoiten j 

a joar»al whose ie tW it «6ver sIee)M j 
Attd which, havfaij; loog surttved the gi^eiJ»ti<m 
I of bucks, and bloods^ aad Oomthiaijs to whose 
i assies it ministered oikiii^y) is SiiU thi gttide^ 

! pliilosoplier, and Merjd m the great sporting 
I world. Few tlnngs have surprised me more 
than the contrast Between the newspaper-office 
of my imagination end the newspaper-office of 
! sober fact. Every expectation 1 had forinod 
I ^ was falsified by results* The printers were not 
i ' slangy ; the sober decorum of the boys, mes- 
soiigers, and derks was such that they might 
I have been in the service of au evangelical 
magazine ; While the gentlemen composing 
the editorial department were the gentle- 
men of society, the gentienyjii you meet in 
< olubs and drawing-rooms, and, so for as 1 1 
' saWy without a lox^s head or a horse’s 
hoof amongst them in the way of ornament. 
Had tlie compositors smacked of the race- 
course, the literary staff been unmistakably fast, 

* thyjuolishers loud, and the boys and messengers 
redolent of stable-talk, I should have accepted 
' all as the appropriate condition and suiTound- 
1 ings of a great sporting organ. Instead of this, 
I was politely welcomed in au ostablishm<?iit 
I which is not merely sedately respectable lu tone, 
but is one where the kindliness and good feeling 
^ existing among its members so^olnious 
Mtud marked as to convey the imj)iesslon of a 
family party in some Uto})ia wliere r(dations 
j never quarrel. The constant ohromoliug of 
; pri/o-fights, the weekly analysis of studs, the 
commenting week after week U[)ou the ''])er- 
' Ibrmances*^ of horses, the points” of dogs, and 
' the scores at cricket and billiards, ha^ e had no 
effect on the demeanour of those deputed to 
‘ discljarge these high trusts. Having seen tlm 
I offices of newspapers celebrated for the strict- 
I ness of their principles and the purity of tindr 
I tone, I declai’e that of The Sleepless Life to 
excel them nil in its air of placid respectability 
and genteel quietude, 0 

Tins 1 $ the room where the editor holds a 
levee every Friday afternoon throughout the 
year. Tonraita of the late Mr. ^yers and 
other famous professors adorn one sfde of it, 
while the great fight at Famborough, the cele- 
brated trotting mare Vixen — apparently j)ur- 
sued by a large velocipede — and other interest- 
ing p5#um> cover the remaining walls, 1 soon 
liear a fund of instructive anecdotes conceming 
the profcssore. The three gentlemen present 
have aE been at different times maltreated or 
threatened at their hands. The office of referee 
at great prkc^ghts has been filled jiy each of 
them> that refined^ooking man Viiting at 
the taWe in the was beaten until he was 
insensible a lew wenm ago. A fight was in 
progress, and he bad been appealed tbyis umpire 
wffietner a certain Wow came within the condi- 
tions laid doym. by"^c rulei of the ring. Tbe 
bawrs of wie two men, not tmnatuiutty, took 
diffetsent Views, one parly it was a 

foul,” and daiming tbe victory for the man 


struck, .riie other insisting it was 

and that the combat^ must 

shoutmg and strong l^guage, affiid wbbffi ^ 

second of the man said to have^been 

hit appealed to the referee,^ ” Vosn't that a foix^ 

now, sir?” and almost in the same breath, 

Oh ! it weren’t, weren^t it P — then tbke 
yer (noun substantive), and that^ and that!** 
accompanying each “ that” with a savage blow 
under the ear, in the region of the heart, and 
upon the head. The referee fe& insensible, and 
lus physical monitor, Mr, Boss Filer, having 
thus satisfied his Spartan ^iense of justice, went « 
back to lus comer with the air of a man who 
had done his duty in spile of opposition. Legal 
redress for the outrage was of course impossime, 

Ihe business of the gathering and the gathering 
itself being alike forbidden by law ; but retri- 
bution bas, fur all that, fallen upon Mr. Filer. 
Thai energetic zealot \mites the business of a 
publican wdth the pastime of prize-fighting, and 
he has, since his brutal conduct, been declared 
dead to the world of sporting readers. His name 
is properly tabooed by the sporting press, liis 
sparring displays and benefits are never chro- 
nicled, and the professors themselves speuk of 
him as a blackguard whom there is no redeem- 
ing. So much for Mr. Filer, who had, at a pre- 
vious fight, encouraged another of the gentlemen 
before me, in the iinpartial discharge ot’ hisjiidi- 
cial functions, by the cheering speech, If he 
doesn’t do wot’s right (i. e. what it suits the 
pocket of me, Ross Filer, to call right), we’II 
murder him !’’ A previous editor of the Sleep- ! 
less, wliilc acting as judge at a prize-ring, rc- j 
ceivod a blow from a bludgeon, from which he 1 
never really rallied, and which caused his death, ! 
His immediate successor has been hitherto more j 
fortunate, never having been actually struck, \ 
though frequeuUy threatened. He pointed out j 
a particular corner of the room we were in, be- 
tween the window and the fire, where, by placing [ 
your back firmly against the wall ana seizing | 

the poker, you may, always supposing you are a > 
good hand at single-stick, protect yourself effec- j 
luallv against violence. This was no imaginary ! 
hypothesis. The speaker has had to adopt these ! 
))recaations more than once when conversing^ |j 
with the professors, and when the argjiments of 
the latter have assumed the shape of clenched 
fists and foul threats. 

While T mastered tlmse suggestive det^s, 
and learned that severfU well-known pugilistsl 
were expected to drop in that {\fremoon, 
crowd outside had gradually increased. 
small groups outside the two pubHc-^houises 
opfiosite had reoeiA'cd numerous additiwsi and 
haa now njfrged together so as to form a jihick 
fringe of Irouzy humanity, wldiffi mfeVdA the 
pavement to right and left, Balasaofdi itself un- 
easily on the kerbstone, at over- 
flowed on to the roadwto^ Not a prepossess- 
ing crowd by any meam. Irish labourers of 
distiftiotly bibulous ten^ncies^ Vho looked list- 
lessly to* right and left ns if iter a new excite- 
ment, and expectorated Ihonghtmlly when a 
prji,zc-fighter passed ihemi hu^rs-on of the 
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mg wlio laight be hired fir spmhig ptirposes 
at a ehillmg w bp^ir, apd idiP stood like dab* 
horses on a etand; W^ars-on of the pugilists ‘ 
who ixL the hope that 

stakes wp-hld be Irawu bir deposits made, and 
t^t ^eeitOBj^y stimulants would be the con- 
ditioue upon i?riuch therir services as witnesses 
or itpvli be required ; dissipated-look- 

iug men whose abstract love for pugilism had 
brought thein here to feast their eyes upon the 
heroes of their , worship ; thieves ana card- 
sharpers on the look-out for prey ; and over all ' 
m mdesoribable fur of worthless, dissolute | 
raffislmess ; such was the mob in Wciilmg out- 1 
side The Sleepless office.. Tor, two mighty | 
combats had been fought in the preceding week ; 
and the principals and seconds in each were, as 
it was well known, expected to confer with the 
editor, ,atid talk over their future. On tlie 
premms Monday the Welsh mammoth, O'Bold- 
wiu, had beaten Augustus Oils, after a pro- 
tracted fight, for one liuiidred pounds, iuwhieli, i 
I have since read, the lai ter wus “ defeated hut 
not disgraced and on the very day before our 
mterview those well-known heroes, Raveti and 
Kile, had fought for three liours and a, half^ for 
four hundrecl pounds, when, to the intense 
disgust of their backers and admirers, both 
men got very weak, and sliowed symptoms of 
tlie cold shivers setting in/' so it was agrc(‘(l to 
draw the stakes, froin the pliysieal impossibility 
of cither man striking a finishing blow to 
make him winner. These cliampions and 
their friends were the attractions of the day^ 
and a knock at the door aiinomiced tlie 
anival of the gallant llile's sceojid, Mr. 
Black Kicks. This gcntlomun’s patience had 
beeunsoreiy tried by the (lisa])pointrnent of yes- 
terday, and his expressions of disgiust at tlie 
untoward ending ot “ woionghier been a finish 
one way or tlie other/’ were uttered with iiiueli 
fciiling and sincerity. ‘*lle’d ratlier lia’ lost 
his money, he would indeed, than ’avc a light 
end liohow, as yer may say. No, lie couldn’t 
say one was more blown than anoilier ; they 
WQS both blown, and thjAt’s trutli. .Kile gets 
wonderful slow artcr he’s been figlitin’ about 
two hours — wonderful slow, ixidccd; whih; 
I^Itven^S ribyer bin able to finish his man since 
he fought Cuss, and is, besides, allers on the 
sUp, ,wmph aiu’t what Mr. Kicks calls fightin’ 
--^it aittH mdecd^’^ Kteks is a buUot-licaded ' 
blaok-browcd young fellow, whose civility to the 
editor reminaed one somehow of veneer. A 
few more genia>l reniarks on the spoil; of the 
day before/ and he retires, after handing in a 
dip of written paper, whidi is carefully filed. 
To him succeeds a podgy palc-fac6d man of 
middle age, who can scarcely speak from cold, 
and whose words hiss out like steam from a tea- 
kettle, Tins is the veteran Tommy Stalker, 
of whom I hear tliat his %hting weight twenty 
yesjrs ago was nine stone four pound>s, dtud 
who»e>rm— a great point this— now measnres 
fiftiaen indies round. Stalker’s errand is pacitlc, 
and* his round full-moon face smiling. It is a 
little benefit Vm thinkin’ of takiu’, and if you^d 


be kind enough to give me a word in to-morrow’s 
paper, I thought you might like to see this/’ 
‘"This’’ is a fiammg red bill of the Kiteroy 
Music Hall, and sets forth the allure- 
ments of Stalker’s night Ihe hero himself 
will, by particular dedre, give his celebrated 
Grecian delineations — and vety oui:jc)us must 
that corpulent figure look in a skin-tight dress. 
The term “ Grecian” lias liberal interpretation 
at Stalker’s hands/ for the delineations range 
from Hercules and the Nemsean Lion, to llomu- 
lus and Kemus. 

Long before I have settled how this wcll^ 
known scientific fightei” contrives to represent 
twdns in his own fat person — a problem I have 
yet to solve— lie retires with many smiles, and is 
succeeded by, Hat Bangcm, aflectionately sjKkcn 
of as “ oukrilal/’^and Beau Cuss. Bangcm, a 
Avell-worn veteran, who is almost without front 
teeth, and whose eliief pecttUarity is tliat he 
always seems to be talking until his moutli full, 
wears a tasteful breast-pin, in which tlic per- 
sonal pronoun “My” in large lettei;s of gold 
surmounts a couuiorteit human eye, and so 
symbolises its ou ntr’s acuteness. lie is a civil- 
sjiokcn fellow, who has retired from the ring, 
and; now kec])s a well-known tavern. Cuss is a 
candidate for the championship of England, 
being pledged to fight Zebedee Spico next 


being pledged to fight Zebedee Spico next 
May, for tw*o himdred pounds and the belt. 
Both Hat and he are very full of the contest 
of last Monday, O’Boldwin w''as originally 
a jmpil of Bangeiu’s, who picked him up in 
the streets, and, fascinated by his si/.e and 
jiromise, gave him the rudiments of his fisiio 
education. Another publican and ex-pugllisi, 
J.)uvid Garden, was O’Boldwin’s second at the 
fight he won last Monday; but Bangcm doi\s 
not inincl this, ami talks with great feeling of old 
times, before b-lJoldwin was anything but }>bysk 
cally great . Cuss is a dark-complex ipucd iiran of 
midd-le height, and apparently of immense 
strength. A dccj.> broad chest, which seems 
ulttiosT bursting tlirough the rough-na])ped 
black cuiawJty coat and waistcoat buttoned over 
if, a sliort neck, lips wliich move, wdien their 
owner si[)eaks or lauglis, so as to show^ their 
inner half/ find to tlms intensify the animal ex- 
pression of the face, a liand and arm which look 
fit to fell a bullock, and sturdy legs, which seem 
as if a bullock’s strength could not slivako 
lliem, make Cuss a formidable competitor for 
the honours of the ring. His conversation is 
rather saturnine than animated, jmd turns chiefly 
upon the amount of deposit-money he and Spice 
have yet to pay^, I gather that whereas five 
pounds were now paid by each man every Eriday, 
the time approaches when the weekly instalment 
m list be doubled. Of the drawn battle yesterday 
between Raven and Hile, it is Mr. Cuss’s qninioii 
“both mm W a chance to win/’ while his 
contempt ror a combatant who admitted after, 
a battle that he wasn’t “ so much hurt as he 
thought he was/’ is too deep for i^qrds, and 
finds vent in expectoration. The pomt is mooted 
whether, in the event, of Cuss winning the belt, 
he will be able to keep it afterwards, against. 
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O’BoWwm the redoubtable ; ^ham^oa the 
face of Cuss assumes as doggedijr savage au 
expression as it lias been my lot to see, and 
liiy resoJutioa finds : words in “lie won^t' get 
it without fighting for it, that’s all Tvio got to 
say/’" 

The fates were propitious, for Cuss and old 
Piivie had scarcely left the room when tlieformer’s 
opponcait mthe oomin great Zeb Spfce, 

whose science ” is a proverb, came in. He 
looked clean, smart, and prosperous, was fault- 
lessly attired as a sporting gentleman, smiled 
benignly but Imciwingly at me, much as if we 
shared between us the secrets of the ring, and 
then gracefully presented tlie editor with a couple 
of portraits of nimself. A much more agreeable 
specimen of humanity than the savage-looking 
Cuss, Mr. Spice verges on dandyism in his ap- 
parel and ornaments. His magnificent chest 
and limbs W'ere clothed in gatments befitting the 
daily associate of the rank and fashion of Tud- 
dlejlool, Jiis breast-pin, ring, watch-chain, and 
silver-mounted switch, were massive and cosily, 
his voice was persuasive, aiul Ills manner in- 
gratiating. It pleased me to hoar him say that 
after May he w-ould fight no more, but limit Ills 
attention to the great FudJhipool gymnasiuin 
he is said to rule so well. 1 learn with breath- 
less interest, though, that he lias “ a big ’u^ in 
training, who’ll be quite clever enough for 
O’Boldwin,” and infer that Spi(.*e’s heart is, after 
all, in the ring lie promises to leave. 

Tommy Scotch, a respeclaiile-looking middle- 
aged man, formerly, 1 hear, a w'dl-knowni fighter 
at eight stone live — 1 like exactitude — has a 
boy he wishes to rmt to school, and, after tln^ 
usual knock at the door, comes uj) to the desk to 
consult with, and receive encouragement and 
advice from, tlie editor. Beattie is about to take 
a benefit, and hands in tlie particulars, wliieh are, 
duly tiled mid published. Wolloper and friend 
are uneasy as to the day fixed for llu/ir fighting, 
and request another look at “ the articles/’ 
BI 0 .SS brings in the news that a second bobb\\s 
been sent to watch the crowd outside ;-~^t here 
was a light there of seven rounds without inter- 
nijiliou a fortnight before. Benny Bailey thinks 
he won’t be ‘‘lit” in time for his ndll; and 
Geoi'gc Eibhins asks for the return jif the two 
nounds deposit-money he left here some tinio^ 
back, “which ain’t never been covered yet.” 
All these people, and many others who enter 
in rapid succession, are prize-flgliters, or their 
tutors, disciples, and abettors, and every arrangc- 
inent is made upon the purest business prin- 
ciples and in the most systematic way. The 
deposit receipt is produced, examined, and en- 
dorsed by the editor, and Jibbins walks dow u 
to fhe cashier’s department much as a man 
would do who was transferring his favings, 'or‘ 
diwiug the iuterest duo to him from some 
provident bank. 

To Mm succeeds Mr. Jenr»tt,f{‘ Farmer 
Jemiett,” the welbknown bookmaker, of the 
great Guelph betting-club, who is interelbted in 
the monument about to be erected to the memory 
of the late Mr. Sayers, and who, I take the 


liberiy of remarking, is as clean aiid tfjholefeome 
looking a little gentleman as the toosilfestidious 
could desire. A shfcw’^d bright eye and'plcftft^t . 
smile, a hard and rather dried-up face, qhiok 
decided movements of hands and arms, and a 
neat assortment pf jewellery, includirig a 
horsy breast-pin, are the points m Parmer 
J eiinct^’s appearance I remember best. He was 
Mr. Sayers’s principal backer as well as one of 
his most influential and trustworthy friends; and 
he is now his executor and the guardian of his 
memory. The Parmer is disappointed at 
not seeing the design for the monument, 
but is gratified to hear that it will be • 
completed in about nine months, and that 
it is to consist of a mausoleum with closed 
doors, guarded by Mr. Sayers’s mastiff, in white 
marble, and adorned by irmedallion portrait of 
Mr. Sayers outside. Should the sculptor want an 
advance, Mr. Jeniuitt is ready for him ; should 
the editor wdsh to see the farmer at any 
time, a line to the Guelph wdll be Ms best plan, 
for “ being so much out of towm when racing’s 
on, I ain’t always good to find in London/’ 
Enter here, hoarse and toothless, Bill Kind, of 
Wcstminsler, who is fifty-two years of age, and 
is eugagcid fo fight another man as old as Mm- 
seir. Mr. Kind looks older than he is, and 
hands in the announcement of the public-house 
benefit he pro])Oscs to take before going into 
traiuiiic*, with an agreeable growd, sucli as one 
miglit look for from an amiable wild beast, 
“llonly thirty shillings a side; staled in 
last Saturday’s Sleepless, which it oughter be 
twopuiulten,” refers to the auioant of the 
weekly inslalmout jiaid by each combatant. 
Ami Mr. Kind departs gladdcmcd by tlie pro- 
mise ilmt this important matter shall be set 
right. 

Another knock at the much-suffering door, 
and a tall young fellow, with heavy bloodshot 
eyr's, swollen discoloured cliecks, and a good- 
lempered slieepisii expression on his vacuous 
face, conies in. Thi.s is Augustus Oils, “the 
d('fealc(l but net disgraced” of Monday, The 
sMiqiaihetic greeting, “He’s too big for you, 
Gus !” was evidently appreciated by the van- 
quished man, wdio fumbled nervously at his cap, 
and, though lie smiled and laughed when speak- 
ing of hi>s defeat, wris evidently modified, dis- 
comfited, and out of spirits. I'lie repetition <lf, 
“It only show's, sir, w'ot a bad judge Willy 
Sands must be, who toljJ me I could beat Mnc/’ 
seemed to afford some meagre comfort ; but the 
“He’s too big for any one, that/s my belief,* 
(!anu* out witli marked sincerity; and poot Ods 
retired, after thanking all present for thorr 
kiudiiess. Having brought his poor battered 
carcase to be seen, he was grateful not to be 
twitted on its having suffered. in vaiu. He was 
accompanied by a very ftmuy old man, whose 
eyes seemed staring iii astomshment at their 
owner being still alive, Traiixer, valet, haiiger- 
ou, or backer— it was not quite clear in wdiiclxof 
these capacities he figured, or why he figured 
here at all. Mounifuiry despondent when insist- 
ing that the coadition of Oils was perfect on the 
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da; of %litxng, he becaane tiixiid mi aiervotis 
wbe!x meixtion made e? ihe coaaapeasatien. 
‘ benefit to be aiwjwced in to»-morrow^s Sleep- 
less* ** Let ns *mc no mx^m laentioned as 
baekinp <3nS| or boAngn^ him io^fight— a old 
jfciend of axl/^ This speech, given 

vritliihe dit <rf 'a detected conspirator, nas re- 
pptodmecdiianical^^ and at shorl mtcrvals during 
the stay <rf himself and Oils. Nay, five ndnutes 
after mey had loft, the door reopened, and the 
prominent eyes and queer figure-head face agimi 
looked timorously in, and, as a paiiing shot, 
r whispered mysteriously : ‘‘No names inentioncd, 
if j/ott please’^— and then pointing v^ith thumb 
toValstcoat, with the air of a man making a 
startling and Xicrfectlv noyel admissiou — ‘'an 
old friend of Field’s, that’s all.'’ When this 
elderly nuisance has retired finally, T ask whe- 
ther Oils had his front teeth knoekc'cl out Iasi 
Monday, or in previous conflicts, and, nmeli to 
my surprise, receive “Stomach” for answer. 
Tbe cuntms point of this reply, and of its effect, 
is, that it ■‘seems to be made, and is cer- 
tainly received, under a ctrtain sense of in- 
jurj'" Tliat ])0or Oils should lose his teeth from 
hutural causes, instead of Inning them knocked 
down his throat, seems a violation of ilie fitness 
of things, and an irregularity on tlie part of Oiks to 
be condemned. So, when 1 liear that 1 he “cle\ or 
lad,” young Walloper, who is oruraged to fight 
another “clover laU” for live pounds a side, and 
who has heard that Spice and Cuss “ ’as cluiuged 
their day of iightiu’ '’—yhen 1 hear that his 
false eye is due to an accident instead of to tlie 
prizc-mg, I cannot help feeling that Wal]o])er 
IS to blame. 

The victorious Welsh mammoth, O’Buldwin. 
comes in jubilant, attended b\ his Iriend and 
second Davie Garden, Avhose liosielrv is his 
head-quarters, and as such is reLndarl^ ad^ crti‘'(‘d 
as the champion’s Jiome. I’lu* mammoth has a 
grif‘vimce. lie is described in the paj)ers as 
(7’Boldwin, and as six feci seven inches higli ; 
whereas he “never ’ad a Ho to lii.s name, ami 
six foot five and a ’aiff is tin* iiK»st he lie\er 
stood.” Ucctification is promised, mid tlie 
mammoth is appeased. I look respectfully at 
the hands whicli have made tlie cheeks of ()ils 
to be like over-ripe nears, and the (‘yes of Oils 
ip be as ''if set lu oeetrcKit ; and l’ find thenr 
largCi bony, and not over-clean. I glance at 
the feet which have “toed the scratch” so re- 
cently and triumphantly, and 1 see tliat tlie; 
dre of a sisse proportionate to the mammoth’s 
heighi “Mind you don’t knock your liead,” 
was a necessaiy warning as he stooped to enter 
the doorway ; and the “ Don’t understand any- 
tMug about it, sir/’ in reply a question as to 
' lus mleged leaning to Feuiaiiism, su ns up to a 
nicety mj estimate of his chanicter. Not un- 
derstanding anji;hing about it, would, I imagine, 
but too accurately express poor Bold win’s 
ideas of the world outside the prize-ring. Like 
his late opponent, he seemed the personification 
of good temper; and if it were respectful to so 
dawibe tlie heroes of a protracted battle, 1 
m,j thc^r were a couple of overgrown 
^ ^^)3(j(!«iI^boys, cacb of whom is as wax m the 
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hands of associates and leaders craftier than 
themselves. The red-faced publican old Davie 
Garden is in great force, for as the ^ osten- 
sible backer and trainer of Boldwin^T 
drop the “Ho,” as requcBted~he has made 
money and reaped honour from the victory. 
Full of cheery suggestions for the future, 
and successive triumphs for His man, the alloy 
inseparable from earthly happiness appears iu 
the profoundly sad reflection : “ You see, you 
can’t fight everybody !” which chastens his 
otherwise exuberant joyousness. That Spice 
has “ a dark big ’un” down at Putldlepool, who 
might do for Boldwin ; that Turpin might light 
agin if wc tenq)ted him with a hofler; tnat 
Pike Badun wants to fight the Mammoth ; and 
that a jiiit benefit for ’im and Oils will be 
shot (1\ given hi the hopen, so as to keep off the 
East-euders, arc Jjbe heads of Mr. Garden’s 
discourse: who throughout the interview gives 
one the impression of a man on consummately 
good terms with himself and his little world. 

Tlie next visiior, Raven, bore a strikhig con- 
trast to Boldwin; for 'while the latter's fa(*c had 
scarcely a scratch upon it, the former vyas 
plaslerld and patciied, and had the disappoint- 
ineiil of going home that night to Wajrwic^liam 
without having settled the supremacy with Ins 
rivhl, Rile. “1 have very good flesh, sir, very 
good indeed’” was his modest acknowledgment 
of the eompbrnonts paid to the fewness of Ins 
!;ears. Eor thougli, to my uuinitialed gaze, a 
luonstor cavity over the right eye, seamed and 
sw'olleii cheeks, and divers strijis of vdute 
plaisim’ over and about a face which looks pallid 
irom loss (»f blood, present a shocking sjif etaclc 
enough, they arc but slight indications, if Ihe 
battered condition of the man at the fight of tlic 
day before, be rcmcmliered. C(»b Rivers and a 
sharp business-looking man, who was one of 
Raven’s backers, accompany the latter now’, and 
! an order is given for the money staked to be 
gi\ ciAip. Rile had drawn his, before my arrival ; 
and a terrible rumour reached the editor’s room 
soon after, that he w’as in the hands of ’‘the 
Philistines/’ and had been accompanied to the 
bank wIktc the cheque from the Slcopl(*siv 
office would be cashed by two light-hearted 
gcntlcmeii., who are fond of cAd-playmg, ami re- 
nowmed for tlieiv good fortune. Cob looks half 
Jew, half mulatto, and is fashionably dressed in 
a long black surtout, an obtrusive bright green 
scarf eovi'ring his chest . The backer, tne fighter, 
and he, chat plea^autly about Raven, “first 
taking a little rest,” and then challenging some 
])resutnr>tuous person unnamed, who has publicly 
vauntecl his superiority. A short talk as to the 
probability of tie otlier backers following tlie 
liberal cx^pnplc of the owe presenfy and giving 
Raven the money they staked on him ; and the 
trio depart. 

I thank the editor of the Sleepless for the 
prmlcgc^^*o (fi^urteously iccoorded me, and take 
my l(‘^ve. Pondering upon what I have seen 
and heard, I pass absently into the street, 
still tilled with raffish loungers, ajSd am only 
roused from a painful referie by having a 
dirty finger thrust in my face, while its owner 
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as3ever^tesmth many oaths as he noiiits me out 
for the admiration of ids fellows i Tell ycr hO^s 
the cove as fomid the money for Davie Qjwrden 
to hact Boldwhx with, and he’s just come out o’ 
the Life office, ver© he’s bin a droring the 
stakes.” 


ATOMS. 

Wb would be as gods, knowing all things ; 
and the child k father to the man, The boy 
breaks up his most ingenious toys, to sui’prise 
the secrets hidden within ; the man dissects, 
analyses, probes till nature, to discover tlu* 
ultimate qualities and causes of everything. 
Jt is quite an error to suppose that curiosity is 
a j)assiou to which the lair sex is ])ccu]iarly 
])ro|)mise. Tell either mng or boy that there is 
a thing ho cannot do, a place he enmot visit, 
a fact he cannot ascertain, ami no rest is his 
untH he has effected the thing, reached the 
spot, tested the circumstance. From wluf tLe 
snould arise the strong attraction uhieli the 
transmutation of metals, tlie top of Mount 
Cervin, the constitution f>f unit ter, exm*eises 
on multitudes P 

Respect iug the latter subject of iuouirx, 
modern science has diuwn up for itself a creed 
which is almost as precise as a treatise on 
arithmetic. Whether future plulosojdiers will 
nindifv those notions, it remains for a future 
l)eriod to show . There seems at piHV'nt t\er\ 
probability that >ve have real);, hit upon the truth. 

Matter is known to us under three foi ms: ; 
solid, liquid, and gaseous. The etluTial moclili - 1 
cation of matter (the attenuated ether wlueii 
fills the mter|)laaetary and intersidtuTal spaet^s ) 
we do not but only infer, suppose, and 
guess at. But, as Prof(*ssor TmuLJI ([uietly 
observes, there is no more dilficuUy m con- 
ceiving this ef/ier, as it is called, which tills 
space, than in imagining all space tilled with jelly. 

All matter, of whatever form, is believed to 
be made up of atoms. Gases, we (*aft easily 
conceive to consist of independent jvarticlc.s 
which repel eaoli other ; liepuds, to be mndi^ up ' 
of minute molecules, behaving, when ijoured 
out, like grains of w'heat or sm«i, ‘^tul held 
together by a slight attraction; but there is 
' much greater difficulty in granting solid boda*s 
to be collections, groups, or aggregates, of atoms 
not ill actual contact with each other. 

Solid bodies especially, therefore, have long 
ptazled people who have considered them with 
carefal attetxlion. They expand, and they con- 
tract. iri)w? It mnk l>e by the expansion 
and contraction of their coniffituent parts. But 
what are their constituent parts P yThey cannot 
be miything else than atoms of inconceivable 
littleness. According to many philosophers, 
group atottts together, and you liave a molecule ; 
out, m common parlance, aiomi anli moleciiles 
may be regarded as syiidnymous. jOombine 
hioleculcj in sufficient quantity, and you pro- 
duce a particle-— a portion of matter, of form 
ma ske ajipreciablc by the human eye. 

Matter is similar in ite nature, "throughout 


the solar system at least. Spectral amslysis has 
nhown that mineiids, found on earth, ore also 
contained in the sun and the planets, not to 
nlention diverse and sundry fixed stars. ®ie 
same fact is proved by the examination of 
bolides, or shooting stars.^ 

A bolide is a^plon^^ in minialdre: a small 
mass of matter, revolving round the sun in a 
longer -or shorter elliptical orbit, olxwing the 
same laws and governed by the' same forces as 
the greater ])lauets. Now, suppose the orbit 
described by a bolide to cross the orbit of Hit* 
earth, exactly as one road crosses another, anci^ 
moreover, that the two travellers reach 
point of ]uuetiou or crossmg at the very same 
time. A collision is the inevitable consequence. 
The bolide, wluel/, in respect to size, is no more 
than a pebble thrown against a raiJw^av tjuiii, 
will strike the tartli without Ikt inhaoitants 
<‘\periencing, geuerallv, the slightest shock. 
If iudividuaU hajmento be hit, the case will 
he (liffcreul . If tlie earth arrive there a little 
before or after tin' bolide, but at a relatively 
trifling distance, slie will attract it, eausf^ it to 
quit its owui 01 bit, dragging it aftd* lier, an 
obedient Slav e, to revolve around her until a 
falls to lier smfaec Or, it may hapneh that the 
bolide may })nss (oo far away for the earth to 
drag it into lier clutohes, and yet near enough 
to make it swerve from its course. H may even 
enter our atmosjihere, and yet make its escape, 
l^ut, ill the cast* c)f its entering the atmosphers 
Us jneiioii ag.uiisl the air wul cause it to bc- 
eoiue lummous and hot, perhajis determining an 
explosion. Such are the meteors whose apjiear- 
anee at t*xiormous lieiglits our newspapers iTCord 
time to lime. 

Be it remarked that bolides are true planeT'^, 
and not projoeliles shot out from mountains in 
the moon, as has been conjectured. A pro- 
jectile coming from the moon would reach the 
earth with a vilocity of about seven miles per 
second. lUil the most sluggish bolide travels 
at the rate of nearly nineti^en miles per second, 
fast -goers doing tlieir six-and-thirty miles in 
the same short sj)ace of time. None of the in- 
ferior planets trav(d so rajiidlyas that. Mer- 
cury, tlie swiftest of them all^ gets over only 
thirty miles j)cr stcoiid. Mr. Tyndall states 
that this enormous speed is certainly component 
to nrodiiec the (ffieets ascribed to it! 

When a bolide, then, glances sufficiently close 
to our earth, to passthrough our atmospheriQi^ 
the resulting friction makes its surface mi hotj 
and so renders it visible to us. The sudden rise 
of temperature modifies its structure. THo tm- 
: equal expansion causes it to explode with a 
report wiiich is audible. If the entire mass 
: does no 4 burst, it at least throws off splin- 
ters and fragments. The effect is the same 
as that produced by pouring boiling wate?^ upon 
glasa The fra^euts, falling to the gnmnd, 
are aerolites. It is needless here to cite in- 
stances of their falling. They are of universal 
notoriety. Aerolites nave no new substance to 
offer us. If the earth, therefon^ be made up of 
atoms, we may etmclude th^ the universe is 
Isuade up of 
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of atoms wkcb do noi toucli each otber-rfor wc 
are obliged to admSl iotermolcoular spaces — and 
yet those atoms m held together iu clusters by 
so strong i^fotce of cohesion as to give to the 
whole the q\iidities of a solid. This would be 
the case even vriih a solid undergoing no change 
of j§[i?5e or internal coubtitutiou. But solids do 
change, *imder pressure, iin])actj heat, and cold. 
Illicir constituent atoms are, conseauentl^, //cZ 
at rest. Mr. Grove tells us : “ Of absolute rest 
^Nature gives us no evidence. All juatter, as 
far as we can ascertain, is ever in 'movement, i 
not merely iu masses, as 'v^ith the pluuetiay I 
*sj)liercs, but also moleoularly, or throughout its 
most intimate structure. Thus, every allt ration 
of temperature imoduccs a jnolceular. chang(‘ 
throughout the whole substance healed or 
couleo. Slotv chemical or electrical actions, 
actions of light or invisibh* radiant forces, arc 
fdwap at play; so that, as a fact, wc (‘aiinot 
predicate of any portion of matter tluit it is ab- 
+solutely at rest.** 

The atoms, therefore, of which solid bodies 
consist, arc suj)j)osed to vibrato, to oscillaU*, or, 
better, to revolve, like the ])laacts, in mori* or 
less eccoutric orbits. Su])})()sc a solid body to 
be rcprosenlcd W a swarm of gnats dancing in 
the sunshme. Each gnat, or atom, dmices ii]) 
and down, at a cerluin distance from each other 
gnat, within a given limited sjiaee. The patli of 
the (iaucc is not a mere straight line, but a ver- 
tical oval — a true orbit, fennposc, then, that in 
eousoqucHce of greater sun neat, Ibe gnats be- 
come more active, and cxtmid each its rcsp(*(*- 
tive sweep of flight, Tlie svv arm, or solid bcnl^ , 
as a whole, expands. It, from a chill or the 
sliadow of a cloud, the ius(*ers iiulividual range 
is less extensive, the crowd of gnats is neet s- 
sm'Uy denser, and the swarm, m its integrity, 
contracts. 

Tyndall takes for hi.s illustralion a bullet re- 
volymg at the end of a s})irul spring, lie had 
spoken of the vibmiim of the moleenld's of a 
«0lid as causing its expansion ^ but lie remarks 
that, by some, the molecules have been tliougiil 
to Httohe round each other ; and the communi- 
cation of hirat, by augmenting their centrifugal 
fbAfC, was snnposcd to nusJi them more W'jdely 
asimaer. So he twirls tlie weight, at the end of 
the spring* ia the air. tit tends to fly away ; 
the spring stretches to a certain extent ; and, as 
the speed of reyolution is augmented, tlie spring 
.stretches still more, the distance botw^eu his 
hmA and the weight being tlius increased. The 
spring rudely figures the force of cohesion, while 
the ball represents an atom under tho-inttucuce 
of W#. 

Tim intellect, l^e truly says, knows no differ* 
emte between great and sm^l. It is mst as 
easy, As m intellectual act, to picture a vibrating 
or revolving atom as to picture a vilnrating dr 
revolving cannonJiall. These motions, hftw* 

, ever, are exeoutod-witliin limits too minute, and 
the moving partideii are too smdj, to be visible. 
Here the imagiliidaenL must help us. In 


case of solid bodies, you conceive a power 
of vibration, within oettain limits, t o be possessed 
by the moleciides. You must suppose tiiem 
oscillating to and fro ; the greater the amount 
of heat w^e impart to the boi^, the more rapid 
wdll be tlie molecular vibration, and the wider 
the amplitude of atomic oscillations. 

It is held that all matter differs only in the 
grouping of its elemeuts— in the juxta-position 
of its molecules. Tbat juxta-position depends on 
the temperature, and the speed with which 
chaiigi^s of temperature have taken place. The 
mode and manner of those changes are so many 
causes of t lie transformation of matter — so many 
origins of divers subsimices. It is maintained 
that, in llie actual state of science, bodies differ 
only by the clustering of tlieir atoms, exi;ictly as 
ihe constellalioiis of the sky differ through* the 
arrangement of their stars. 

*]’ake a bird’s-oye view, from the car of a 
balloon, of four or five towns, at a considerablti 
alTitude. They will ditVer but \ ery slightly in 
aspect ; tliey are simply towns. Erom a jioint 
(*f view neaivr to Inc earth, their distinctive 
characters will be visible; showing themselves 
in tlie (lis])osition of the houses, the topography 
of the streets, and the distribution of the ]>uuLic 
walks. iSueh is the case with a mineral or any 
otlul subslunec whatever. Acjcordingly, as 
natural forces June laid out, on this oi* that 
phai, the walks, streets, and houses, of our little 
laoleeular cities, they strike you with a differeut 
inquTssion. Ihe one depends on the will of 
the <Mrehltect, tlie other on the action of the 
jiredoimnniit force*. 

Wax, for instance, is cited by our great lee- 
turi'r as e^xouUng, in pas.sing from the solid to 
tlie liniiid slate. To assume the liquid form, its 
]urtieles must be pushed more widely apart — 
a certain ])lay bet w con them being necessary to 
the eoudiUoii of liquidity. Ice, on tlie contrary, 
on liquifying, coatruci^. In the arrangement of 
its atoms to form a solid, more room is ix'quin'd 
than those atoms need in the neighbemriug liquid 
slate. % No doubt this is due to crystalTine ar- 
rangement. Tht* attrartiug poles of tlie molecules 
aie so situated, tliat, wlimi the crystallising force 
comes into play, tlie molecules nuite, so a.s to 
leave largQi; interatomic spaces in the mass. 
We may su]>posc them to nttaeh themselves by 
their (*orneis ; and, in turning comer to corner, 
to cause a recession of the atomic centres. At 
all events, their centres retreat from each other 
wdieu solidification sets in. 

T'he atoms of bodies must be regarded as all 
but infinitely small ; the necessary consoauence 
of wdii(‘h, is, that they must be all but inimitely 
nmneroua. A learned Erenchman, Monsieur 
A. Gaudin, ^calculator at the Bureau dcs Eon* 
gitudes, has lately estimated, by a very inge- 
nious nrocess, tlie distances which separate 
molecules and their component atoms^ and their 
number. «flL1ic^suU he obtains is, that, if you 
set about counting tlie. atoms contained in a 
little ciw of solid matter two millimetres high 
—that is, about the size of a pin*s-ltead---aJid 
that you counted a hillion of ihm per gooond^ it 
would take you about two hundred and fifty 
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thoasand years to complete the task ! Conse- 
quently, although the inwase of the diameter 
of a revolving atom^s orbit by the (Kmirntmica* 
tion of heat, is insensible, the sum of an 
almost infinite number of increased orbits be- 
comes perfectly sensible. 

(Comparing ttie infinitely small with the in- 
finitely great, it is held that a body, of what 
kind soever, represents in miniature, and very 
exacrtly, an astronomical system, like those 
which, weather permitting, we b^old every 
night in the firmmnent. 

Astronomers are perfectly aware that the 
earth is only a molecnle Aihickst the inimmerable 
stars which constitute the Milky Way. But a 
body, never mind whai~take wood, gold, or 
diamond, to have a clear idea — is nqlliing more 
than aheap of molecular constellations diversely 
grouped. From the extn'm^j; of vastuess to the 
extreme of minuteness, the analysis holds good 
throughout. Although our eye js not framed 
to perceive in all their detail’s these kifinitelv 
small stars and systems of stars, other creatures, 
as for exarrqde insects, V hose vision is dittcrenily 
constituted to ours, may possibly— although not 
])robuhly — be able to see 8ori#c' <’)f tluun. 

One thing, however, appears e(Ttaiu;-%if we 
could construct a mieroseope of sufB(*ient power, 
WT should be able, by the help of Mudi air in- 
strument, to resolve tlm molecular eonsiellations 
of every little terrestrial milky way, exa(‘tly as 
our first-rate telescopes res<)he the ctlcstia! 
ncbulse and separate double and irijjlc stars It 
is a mere question of visual power. \\ tn' our 
sight sufiicieiitly penetrating, w^e should be- 
hold what now appear mere confused liea])s 
of matter, arranged m groups of adnuvabh* ‘•mu- 
motrY. Bodies would a])pear honeycombed in 
all directions. Daylight would stream through 
vast interstices, ns it docs between the eolnmns 
of u teiuplo or the Iree-trunks of a forest IS. ay, 
we should see immense empty spaces, like those 
which interveno between the plamds. 

From <iistonoc to distance, t(»o, wc sliould 
jierccivo (dusters of stars in harmonious firder, 
each surrounded by its owm proper tdinosphere ; 
and — still more astounding spectacle’ — e\ery 
one of those little molecular t-tars would be 
found revolving with giddy Tapiditviiu more or 
less elotigatcd ovals, exact (y like the gr(*at stars 
of heaven ; wliile by increasing the ])ow’er ot 
our iustrument, we should discover arouud each 
principal star, minor stars — satellites resembling 
our moon aceomplisliing t heir revolutions 
sw:^ly and regularly. This view of the eousti- 
tution of matter is ajitly descinbed by M. de 
Pandlle as molecndar tistronomy, mamtaining 
even that/ astronomy, without ffur snsjiectiug it, 
is dependent on mineralogy ; and tV«i wlieiie\ef 
we shall have discovered the laws wdiich govern 
the ^oupin^ and the movemonts of the in- 
finitely small, astronomers will have only to 
follow in our tmek. But who, a tiimoVed years 
ago, coiild dare to imagine that the infinitelv 
small was so infmittdy great f What is now be- 
lievodto W the nearest gtmss at the tuith, appears, 
at first flilfht, to be the droata of a madman. 

I ^ Those who love to indulge in pmdox now- 


state that their theory is very simpJe. For 
them, the solar system Is a solid particle, hoipo- 
geneous. The planets composing it ate mole- ' 
cnlcs which viilmally crowd each other, touch, 
and adh(*re. The space between thmw is no 
more than the interval wliich sepmtos the 
I atoms of the compactest metal — siher, iron, or 
lilatina \ Distance, therefore, it is argued, is an 
empty word; distance, in fact^ does not exist. 
Nevertheless, a man may convince himself that 
distance, for him, is noi an empty word, by 
jumping out of a first-floor window. 

liie wonder is that these molecular motions, * 
so rapid as to escape human observation, arc yet^ 
able to impress human senses, to give us jmin^ 
or pleasure, to Jiclp^us to live, or to cause us to 
die. And uiitseizablc as atoms are, they can, 
n(‘\ crthcless, be(*ouiited and weighed. Chemists 
have detormiiK^d the relative weights ofWtfae 
atoms of different substances. Calling tho 
wx‘ight of a liydrogen atom, one, the -u^eight of 
an oxygen atom is sixteen. Hence, to make up 
a pound-weight of hydrogen, sixteen times the 
number of atoms cuutained m a pound of oxygen 
\\ oiild be necessary. 

What a strange ri'sult of the study of atoms 1 
Heal and liglit, whose origin was inscrutable 
or attri bated to soiiu' mysterious hypothe- 
tical fluid, arc now traced to their causes. 
The reader has already been informed that t he 
heat of the sun is attributed to the collision 
he sustains from a never-ceasing showier ^of 
nutcors * The heat of terrestrial fire is simi- 
larly proclu(‘ed All eases of combustion, 
T\vn(hill i^dls us, are to be ascribed to the col- 
li^hui of ntcmis wlueh have been urged together 
by tlhir mutual ulfiu’tioiis. It is to tho 
eiashing togtilur of tin oxjgeii of the air and 
the conslitiumts of our gas and candles, that 
the light and heat of our flames arc due. It is 
the impact of the atoms of oxygen against the 
atoms of Milphur, wlimh produces the heat and 
(lame observed whui sulphur is burned in 
oxygen or m air. T'o tlic collision of the same 
atoms against ]ihosphorus, are due the intense 
heat and daz/ling light which result from tlie 
combust i(ai of pbosphorus in oxygen gas. 
Whetlier atoms arc coneeimcd, or suns and 
planet^, the theory is equally applicable and tiue. 

When interatomic uioveiucuts occur uiui^r 
given conditions of mu.vs and velocity, they 
make an impression ou the eyC. Their undu- 
lations, cominiLuicated Yrom one to the olhet*jf 
strike the retina, and in turn set vibrating thb 
atoms of which it is composed. We seC; we 
receive the impression ol light. And occqtd'-'* 
ingly as the vinratums occur with certain pro- 
, portional rapidities, tliey give us the senae of 
■ blue, yollc%, red, and the other tints of 

the rainbow — Ik cause there ore certainly other 
tints which are not visible to the human eye, 
exactly as there are souad$ not audible to the 
human ear. Atoms and' motions are 
thciil’oTc the physical cause of colour. Won- 
dirml as it must appear, the length of Uie 
waves both of sotoid and light, and the number 
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of Hhonlts irluoli t^y xesp^^clf impiai to ^ fTaitleman, iqot^ l^r it^ suggestions, formed 
ear wd eye, hare «eep. imot^ deteipinfid. himsdif into a £(ituii)toe Society. With ihe |)ur- 

Budiher of irtvaes Q|'ied«}iirat teki«t etfhr ilk pose of dmnomiMiing the i£«orj of the Utile 
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St at this sdmost inpredibie between Lmdop and T^estaniastcr JJiidgeis, 
djaoci ^ ini^ressioa of violet, a should, within a certain period from the oOcur- 
jeradher of impnlses is necossaxt, rence of 'an aeddeut, resene the bodies of 
amonafei^to six Iwmdrod and niaety-nine mu- drowned persons and biing them to places ap- 
Ihm-ofwnUkAsper seo(md. * pointed on shore. At these places the good 

tf f'^g, f'U entity, several billions of doctor, at hljs own expense, made experiments 
tvhml, can oe oontaained rjithm the point of IT npon iuany 'bodies, and in several^ »eentinj§^y 
,ttee^ is lAle to’ give the cattle disease, hyd|o- hopeless cases succeeded in restoring- attima- 
'phob^ or tie’ plague i or to gratify yoh with tion. Duriug a whole year, l)r. Hawes gave 


bdmg ctanpouCnts of ourselves and of everything with a .sociJty was formed. It cousasted at first 
aimpid.n8F of thirty-two members, and one of those mem- 

Bespisedt Their force is gigantic, irre- bers was no less S. person than Oliver Gold- 

aistible — ^rending iron, riving rocks, upheaving suutli. 
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inount&W, amd^ if fully set in aciicm, oonsuiuiug There js ma^ic m tlie very uaoic. Wo pause 
the irorid witk fervent Ixoat. liere m our dry history to have a bright vision 

of ilie big-liearted, tendcr-soulcd, gentle Oliver 

rushing headlong iuto the scheme and subsorib- 
INHUMANE HUMANITY. incr Ins last guinea on the spot. How Ids face 

^ ^ would glow wiih entlnisiasin ! Tlie very sug- 

WijJO the Society lor tlio rre^cution of gestifui of such a heaven-born mission would 
Cruelty to Aninnils be good cnouirh io look uor v a iidracltMiponlus halting tongue, and let 
afler the Itoyi^l lulmtnane Society? I nnike it loose to the hearths true eloquence, Uc had 
' the request on belialf of the dogs, tlic cats, the the knowledge to understand well as the 
gnuica-pigs, and the rabbits, who lia\e a very heart to feel for the sniferings of the ‘‘poor 


ege of saying evcrytliiug Ihat it can iii its his ]>raolice in Southwark^ he had been c; 


own favour. 


in to some poor creature when it was too late ; 


It claims to be bom of res])ectab]e parents, or lie might liavc ,been conscious of a life that 
to have been repeatedly recommended by the liad slipped through his togers for want of skill 
nobility and the clcr^, and to bo actuated by ou his part. We may bo sure it was from 
tire purest motives aua the best iulentions. lii the tenaerest and most humane motives tJiat 
its ninety-first annual report of itself, the Hoyal Oli^ er Goldsmith joined that .society. Could he 
Inhumane Society states tliat no serious inves- ever ha\c dreamt, even in his surgicid pliilo- 
tigation of the subject of suspended animat ion sophy, of the inhumanities which are now prac- 
took place until the middle ot the last century, tised'in the name of humauity P 
■ At that period, the penetrating genius of Dr. For two vears after its formation the little 
J. Fothorgill led him to perceive the fallacy association did its work modestly, with little or 
and dubiousnes.s of the received criteria of dis- no assistance from the public; but at the end 
Colutiou, and in a paper which he addressed to of that time it began to have its secretary, 
^yal Society, he raaiutained, as the result its prosidenl, its vice-president, its medical 
of his inquiries, the possibility of saving many officers, and alltbo “paraphernalia* -of a consti- 
Kw witnoat risking anything. This theory tuted public society. Sermons were preached 
was subsequently put to the test of practice by on behalf of its funds, and one of the first divines 
M- Keamnor. That gentleman, having succeeded who advocated its ckims was the notorious Dr. 
in several attempts at resuscitation in Switzer- Dodd. Many bishops and dignitaries of the 
knd in the year 1767, transmitted reports of Church have preached for it since then, and 
Ms eases to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, many princes, dukes, and great lords have pro- 


mxiy «md> if by a simultaneoiis ipovement, public charities seems to have commeaoed about 
seyeral similar associations were formed in dif- the year 1830. Previous to that date the main 
ferent parts of Bwope. The Transactions of the lever was a sermon. 

Duti;^ Skxaety were translated into English in , Now hit os hear what the society has done 
177‘d, by Dr. OogauL for the purpose of con- in all these ninety-one years. It has saved and 
, vincing the people of this oonntary— -who were restored ihirty-five Ihonstord Uyes. A great and 


rather^ slow to beheve-^jf 
riMnhKntating persens appan 
work fisQ into the hands of 


ahil% of blessed work, truly ! During the past year, two 
ed. The himdred and ihr^-two persons were- rescued, 
and that I out of two hundred and for^ who wore im- 
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)T)rr*‘od, Dwing tfe? aame mdoi th^ society 
(*<>uferrcd> AS wards of gaJimtrT upon those 
who to save the lives of their 

i(*Uow-ci'eatoeA^ llfteea htot^ary silver medals, , 
fifty-^eighi honorary hmm medals, nineteen 
vdmm, and fi% parchment teetimonials, be- 
sides peonniaiy rewards to skty-fottr other 
claimants, In the past twelve months, two 
baudred and forty-sk thousand nine hundred 
and. twenty-six personts bathed in the'Serpentme, 


ties. Forty-three lives were saA'cd by the exer- 
tions of the society's boatmen. 

This is undoubtedly a record of great good ac- 
complished by the society, and, so far, it is fairly 
Old inod to call itself biiinane.” But e\ on this 
pure and holy work has its victims. Are the 
Mibsciihprs aware how cruel Uiey are to he kind? 
I come now to state the luird case of tlie dog, 
the cat, the guinea-pig, and the rabbit, and I will 
' j>roclnco the society’s own report iu evidence. 

In the appendix we find a record of ncaily a 
hundred cruel experiments made upon the lower 
uitimals, for the purpose of investigating tlie 
subject of suspended animation. This i& the 
plnu generally and commonly adopted : 

‘"The animal is secured on its back, and ibc 
tnudiea is exposed by a smglc incision iu ^hc 
nu^sialliiie of Ihciieelc” (udiich, being translated 
into plain EngUsli, means that the annual is tiinl 
up and has its throat cut). “ A ligature l)i ing 
passed round it, it is o))cncdb;t a viiticnl cut, 
and a glass tube, a« large as can coinoiiientU 
be inserted, is ()aascd into it for a short distance 
downwards, and firmly secured by the ligature 
Tlirough this t ubc, while patent” (fine words u il) 
uol cover throat-cutting), “the animal breathes 


into the upper end of the tube.” The principal 
facts to which the attention of the student is 
cUrceied duiiug the progress of the upiicca — 
pleasant vvord for “ suffocation”— are, J, The 
duration of the respiratory movements ; the 
duration of the heart’s action after the stoppage 
of the breathing. 

“Experiment 1. A full-gro^m liealthy dog 
was siiddenly deprived of air by pltiggiilg tlie 
tube placed in the trachea, in the manner de- 
scribed. Its first struggle occurred iu 25 
seconds, its first respiratory effort was not re- 
corded, its last took pke^ at 4 minutes 40 
seconds, and its last heart’s beat at 6 minutes 
40 secoiids, or exactly 2 minutes after the last 
}‘espiratory effort.” 

There is a note to this case, which runs as 
follows r • 

“The duration of the heart’s action was con - 1 
yenbutly ascertained by means of S long pin 1 
inserted through the thoracic walls into some 
part of the ventricles, fik) long as the heart 
continued to beat, the uin move^ and* its mo- 
tions were thus reoordea for some time after the 
cardiac sounds had ceased to be audible.’^ 

I hope it is not true that the spirits of the 
departed <ee and know what we do on earth ; 
because, if (Miver Gohteimith could see such 


cruelties practised by the society he 

helped to found, hcfvodd not be happy even m 
heavem ♦ , \^J ' 

Passing over sixfcefi other cases 
throat-cutting ^ nicaly-contyived 
accompajuied oy the insertion of k 

the heart, we como to 18. A, 

gtiinea-pig was held so that Us nose was ivo^ 
inerscd in mercury^, the animal beiug upsid<r 
down, and the nose inserted snficicatly deep in 
the mercury to prevent the possibility of getting 
fifty air. ^he respiratory enorts dommenbed at 
35 seconds, and eCased a( I minute 67 seconds. 
On examining tlie lungs, they were 4bund full of * 
globes of mercury, which bad thus been drawn 
up b> tills weak animal a distance or an inch or 
two,* and that iu spite of gravitation.” 

But the liumaiie investigators were not satisfied 
willi this foriu of ex]>( rimemt. Thevtried 
“ Experiment 1'.). A terrier was aeprived ^^ah' 
by plunging its head into jilastcr of Ikrifi, the 
object being to sec, tliiongh the whiteness of 
the ])lasfor, whether au;^ of the fluid obtained 
access lo the lungs, l^ospiratoiy efforts eom- 
nu'ueed at 1 mmute 35 seconds, and cea&cd at 
4 lujiiutcs, the heait beating till 5 minutes. On 
examiuing the lungs, the wdiite plaster was 
funnel tlirougliout the bronchial tubes.” 

We pass now froii expeinuents in clioklug to 
e\]vennients ui drowning. 

“Exociiment 20. A medium-sized dog was 
fastenevi to a board and submerged in a ktgo 
ball) It was ronio^ ed iu 1 juinutes, but though 
the lienii: went on acting f(»r 4J* minutes longer, 
it lu illuM ga‘'j)e(l nor moved.” 

“ JXperimtiit 30. A large dog was submerged 
1 minnie 15 seconds. On being removed, it 
perfectl) and almost immetliatdy recovered.” 

This dog Inid to undergo double tortures, 
those of rtbtoration being infinitely more acute 
than the pains of d,\ing. Now let us see what 
is gaiiu'cl for the benefit of maiikiud by all this 
throat-cutting, choking, fuid drowning. Simply 
this, which Uie humane doctors call a “rcmoik- 
able fact,” that whereas in “ simple apnoea” (p^- 
duced by culting the throat and imigging it) 
“iceovery may t)t3 pos^»ible after the deprivation 
of air for 3 minutes 50 seconds, immersion in 
water for that tiim* suffices to destroy life.” But 
the humane doctoi-s are not satisfiep^cveu yet-. 
They want to know if the struggles of tSe 
aniinal have any influence upon the duration of 
the respiratory effends, s% they drown a number 
of animals iu such a manner as to prevent them ^ 
struggling. One ease will show the modus. 

“ Experiment 31. A cat was ploccdina^cOM, 
and the cage plunged into water. The amm^s 
limbs were at perfect liberty, and there were no 
violent strjiggles. After § minuteA, the cage 
with the cat in it was taken out^ and the cat 
was dead.” This proved that, struggle or no 
struggle, the cat died uudier wotw in two 
minutes. Next, we have dtcwlwngs in water at 
various temperatures, to ascertain at what degree 
a cat or dog dies soonest, and then comes the 
grand concluding surgici double somersault. 
This seems to prove that when an animal is 
disowned after havk^ its throat but, it recovers. 
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ByperimcaEit 40, A ^trdiitg dog its wind- 
pipe plumed m the pfcS^ end was then 

' drj^ed^f k, in water for 4 

.minute;' after its 
releasl^teeaih^'iw had fully 

recoyem^* ;lt is fec^ that two other dogs 
were the same manner, with a like 

: Tpieu: I to the double performance of 

cul^l ’tiie tfirbat first and drowning afterwards^ 

, % believe that the force of expen. 

mbzrf^ sdrgery for the benefit of mankind could 
• ad farther go. But I was mistaken. On team- 
ing over the" page, I find horrors upon horrors’ 
head acoummating. 

^‘Experiment 53. A mJdcUe-sized dog was 
deprived cff air in the usual waV; by plugging 
tlic trachea; 1 minute after its l^t respiration, 
thoifeual cautery w-as applied by drawing tlic 
oautery^iron, heated to a white Wat in a gas-jet, 
over diflerent parts of chest and back. The 
dog died, or rather theffe were no symptoms of 
its recovery.” 1 will conclude my quotatious 
from the report with a case of venesection. 

“Experinient 58. A middle-sized dog was 
st^ocated in the usual way by plugging ils 
windpipe, and made its last respiratory elibrt at. 
2 minutes 45 seconds. Three-quarters of a 
minute after the jugular vein was opened. The 
action of the heart for a time revived, but the 
dog died.” 

Jrainfal as it has been to me to write the 
words, and painful as it must be to eveiy person 
not quite insensate to read them, I have quoted 
all these records of deliberate cruelty, because 
the subscribers to the Humane Society may not 
trouble themselves to read the annual rejiort of j 
their officers, and may, therefore, not be aware 
of the cruelties which are practisi^d under tlicir 
satiotiori. Tlicir experiments were not made 
long ago, in the infancy of the art of rccovfT- 
ittg the drowned ; but recently, after all the 
ijymptoms attending such cases had bc(;u well j 
ascertained, and a mode of treatment agr(;ct] 
upon and laid down. 1 

No one will go so far as to declare that the.! 
: alow suffocation of cats and dogs, the cutting j 
tijf their throats, the piercing of the ventricles ‘ 
of their Uving hearts with pins, arc not acts 
erf cruelty. Wt no doubt it will be said by 
some thav such experiments arc justifiable and i 
neteteiiry in the interests of surgical science for 
the beitefit of mankind. Tlicir necessity I dis- 
pute. A set of rules for restoring suspended 
ammation iu the human body wtis framed many 
years ago, and all the experiments recently made 
- on auiimds have added little or nothing to our 
knowledge of tlie treatment of such cases. 

In order that the r«>ader may judge for him- 
self, I win quote the old rules Imd down by Dr. 
Bilvester, and the new rules recently adopted by 
the committee ' Of the Iloyal Medical and 
Chirurgiml Society, as a result of hU their cruel 
je^artu>ents upon dogs, cats, gmnea;-pigS;pand 

SiuvaSTi&R’s Buutta 

L To position: Place the 

patient an Ills backfWHh the ehoultoe naieef and sup- 
ported on a ditde of drees, ii^nd s^cnie the feet. 

i. To 4» free ofmr into the vmd^ 

pips: Wipe the mouth and nostrils. Draw forward 
the patient’s tongue, and keep it projecting beyond 
the lips, &c. 

S. To imitate t7te movements of 4eep rupiration : 
Baise the patieuf s arms upwards by the sides of his 
head, and there keep them, stretched steadily upwfcrds 
and farwardsflor a few moments. Next turn down 
the patient’s arms and press them against the sides of 
the chest. Repeat these measures alternately, delibe- 
rately, and perseveringly, fifteen times in a minute. 

4. To induce circulation and toarnUhj and to excite 
inspiration: Kub the limbs from the extremities 
towards the heart. Replace wet clothing by warm 
and dry covering. Occasionally dash cold vrater in 
.the patient’s face. 

Now for the latest method recommended by 
the Iloyal Humane Society. 

1 . Treatment to restore natural breathing : Cleanse 
the mouth and nostrils; open the mouth, draw 
forward the patient’s tongue, and keep it forward ; 
an elastic band over the tongue and under the chin 
will answer this piii^ose. 

2. To adjust (he paiknt^s position : Place the 
patient on his back on a flat surface inclined a little 
froti the feet upwards ; raise and supportt he liead 
and shoulders on a firm small cushion, See 

3. To imitate the movements tf breathing : Grasp 
the patient’s arms just above the elbows, and draw 
the arms gently and steadily upwards until they 
meet above the head, and keep the arms in that 
position for two seconds. Then turn down the 
patient’s arms and press them gently and firmly for 
two seconds against the sides of the chest. Pressure 
on the breast- bone will aid this. 

4. To excite inspiration: During the employment 
of the above method excite the nostrils with snulf 
or smelling-salts, or tickle the throat with a feather. 
Rub the face and chest briskly, and dash cold and 
hot water alternately on them. 

5. To Induce circulation a7id vsarmth : Wrap the 
patient in dry blankets, and commence rubbing the 
limbs upwards firmly and energetically. The friction 
nuist‘\)e continued under the blankets or over the 
dry clothing. Promote the warmth of the body by 
the application of hot flannels, bottles or bladders of 
hot w ater, heated bricks, &c., and on the restoration 
of life, wh^n the power of swallowing has returned, a 
lea-spoonful of warm water, small quantities of wine, 
warm brandy-and-water, or cofiee should be given. 

The new method being in all essential re- 
spects identical with the old one, it would appear 
tmit nearly a hundred animals have been tortured 
by the Iloyal ITmam Society’s chirurgical 
genUemen to no purpose. 

i\lan may be justified — though I doubt itr— in 
torturing the beasts, that he himself may escape 
pain ; but he certainly has no right to gratify 
au idle affd purposeless curiosity through the 
practice of cruelty. 
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now finally gone from him for ever, the very 
last chance that was open to him, and that now 
lie had best cast Tiimself into the arms of de- 
spair. 

This, after all, was but a morbid tone of 
thought, wrought up daily more and more by 
constant harping ana dwelling on the one theme. 
His health was poor at all times, and the habit 
of living alone worked on him still more. 

Tfl AT visit to St. Alans was before Tillotsoii ‘"Why,'" he often said, in his lonely room, 
always. It had, indeed, coloured his life strangely, pacing up and down, as his habit was — ‘‘why 
and no one could guess ho\^ much. The men could I not have been left as I wzis ? I was con- 
who met him in business always knew that he lent with my old stock of miseries; this dull prey- 
was “a curious, mooning, stand-off man," and ing on them and turning them over had becoiim 
those \vh5 knew him still better, said ‘•the habitual. I was content with t/ia^ WTctclieducss, 
fact was, you know, he had got a blow* some and would have gone to my grave satisfied with 

years before, a domestic business, whicli he had my round of trouble. But now, to have this 

never got over." But none of them could glimpse of ])aradisc presented only to be snatched 
divine the new trouble he had brought away from me, wliich would have restored me to 
with hinu Down at that little, remote, drial- sensible, practical, peaceful life, made me useful, 
up, crusted, rusted little town, he had left behind j given me t raiujuillity—to have this hope taken 
him, as in an ancient, old-fashioned, but precious 1 irom me! Surely it liad been better to have 
little shrine, his new-fouud hopes, something j been left as I was with all my old misery !" 
i that lived and burned, something that had light This w*as nearly his nightly meditation in his 
I and warmth, to wbich his heart was drawn back gaunt room in the bachelor's house as he paced [ 
I with an inexpressible yearning, as he now walked up and down — a foolish, profitless parading that | : 
; among the cold corriiiors of the world, and laid would end foolishly, as a friendly doctor w^arued || 

I his fingers on w’hat were to him merely cold j him ; not very profitable for his soxi I, either, as |j 

statues. He had found new thouglits, new j a friendly spirit ual physician would have told ji 
interest, something that^ seemed a complement liim, from pulpit or confessional — ^a state of mind i i 
to, and that woula repair liis own jaggcv< and certainly to be pitied. ji 

t shattered poor heart, something seemed to “My dear Tillotson," said Mr. Bowater to j; 
whisper to him, “Live once more, enjoy light him, clearing away some specks from his own jj 

and the cheerful fires of life. You are young, coat wfith tlie double ghxss, “I want to speak to ji 

and happiness may come back once rii^rc. The you. You sec, I remark you are not in good 
past isliot so hopelessly gone!*’ * lone latterly. Now, really you shouTd makc^ 

Strange to say, the more the distance in- push for it." We all havc'our battle of life, you 

creased, the picture he had left behind increased kiiow, and \vc all know that you have your peck 
in all the glow and intensity of colour and of troubles/’ Mr. Bofrater [>rouounced this 
happiness. Between his eyes and the cold rows phrase with ^'eat unction, ns if it were part of 
of figures and dry reports, now becoming more that peck of malt whicli Willie had brewed. 

and more barren every hour, it stole in softly, “A peck of troubles. I know 

and finally took the place of all else. From “Yes," said Mr. Tillotson, sadly; “but 
the board-room— from the Babxd of discussiou please " 

over discounts and exchange, with glib tongues “ Ah 1 b^t yes, though," said Mr, Bowater. 
and wits keen as razors, and sharp eyes all about “ I assure you there is but one remedy — work, 
him, he alone abstracted, was far away, looking Keep the mind going, my dear friend. When t 
back to that soft picture of the golden-haired girl missed the Medway Dock estate— offered to me, 
floating so tranquilly from duty t(f dufiy. And 1 give you my honour and soul, for literally next 
when he came back to what was about hlp>, he to a song (you know what a property it is "now !) 
found himself as in a jail/ with window^s barred, — 1 fas' going to stint myseli— give up going 
the iron at his very heart. Some strange voice out to dinners, and that sort of thing— when a 
seemed taA»''hi8per to him that happiness was friend recommended business “hard, earnest 
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business* Well, I followed his advice# sir, ajiid 
he, re I ajn. Now, supposfcg you take ho»f^e 
th^^e repertei work thi^ figure® au4 all, 
abstfet aud 11® wliut you tliiuk of it ? 
lou’ll &d it %rd your teeth, my 

iriend, S^t m swear you^ll be— let me see— 
three and a quarter i>ercent better.” 

This was really kind advice ; .and, going home, 
Mr* l!illotsou turned it over. He might try it, 
he thought, and so he plunged eagerly into the 
reports. It was a very hard nut indeed, as Mr. 
Bowater had said. He attacked it bravely, and 
sat up very many iiiglit.s hard at work, until at 
last, after one long night, it was cracked. He 
came with it in this state to the office, very 
weai'v in mind ami body, 4\nd not., as umy be 
conceived, in the least benefited by Mr.Bowater’s 
remedy. 

It was a report on an Indian branch of 
the bank— the ‘‘Bbootmi Foncior Extension 
Branch” — which required the aid of rupees and 
Indian exchanges, and referred to ryots, and such 
things. 

Why, bless me, Tillotson,” said Mr. Bo- 
w'ater, when he saw him, what have you been 
doing to yourself? You should lakt; care, you 
know — not push the thing t oo tar. AVell — done 
it ? Capital ! For here is ^Ir. Mackenzie jus-t 
fresh from Caicurt?^, and you can set lie the 
whole thing with him. Go into that room, 
Tillotsou, take the reports and Mackenzie with 
you, and not a soul .shall disturl) you till you 
are done. There.” 

Mr. Tillotson and the Eastern Mr. Mackenzie 
withdrew into the room. They botli w'cnt into 
the routine of business, the former putting Ids 
hand very often to his forcliead. Soon the table 
was spread out with papers, and books of 
jmpers, and great reports, and files and dockets, 
ail bearing on the Eastern Jfiiootau Branch of 
the giTat bank. Mr. Tillotson, with an effort, 
however, w ent through it. all mechanicjdly, but. 
still with great practical sense. For, as Mr. 
Bowater said, “ Tillotson, when be chost' to lay 
his mind to a Ihing, was about as g(K}d a iiian of 
business aii you could light on at any desk be- 
tween this and Temple Bar,” As he turned 
over the papers listlessly, and ILstcncd to tlie 
ceaseless flow of Mr. Mackenzie’s exphomtions, 
^delivered with a strong Scotch burr. Ids eye ftdl 
upon a little sheaf of papers pinned together, 
and on one of which lie saw the name Bo.ss.” 
He took it up eagerlv', turned tlicm over one by 
one. They were all bills, and a letter or two. 

'"Oh, that fellow,” said Mr. Mackenzie, in- 
terrupting himself "you are looking at iji.s 
little account. He gave us trouble enough, 
be and his friend. A nice pair. I was up at 
the hills at the time, or we should never liave 
‘touched* them,” ^ 

There was interest in Sir. Tillotson’s eyes. 

"We were glad to compound with him on 
apy terms, anC as it was, he 'did us’ shame- 
fully. But 1 was up at the hills at the^ time. 
Mriv Mackenzie, you fcnowq was just then on 

the ^biut of ^No matter now. Wheu I 

came .back, diowever, I soon frigiitened the 


pair, and I thiuk I would have saved every 
shilling for the bank without nOise or trouble, 
only then caw’ that Bhootau ssCrap^ which dis- 
posed of all bui? chance ” 

What scrape ?” said Mr* Tillotson, eagerly. 
"Ob, you heard it, of course,” said the other, 
^though I believe it was kept out of the 
papers— I mean, about torturing the Coolie. 
They were half drunk. He and his friend canu? 
home one night and found this Coolio fellow 
hadn’t got something ready which they had or- 
dered. The way they tortured this poor devil— 
stickmg fusees under his nails, burning his eye- 
brows, writing his name on his back with hot 
wood— it was’ the most barbarous thing you 
could fancy. The man died of it.” 

‘"And was there' no punishment?” he asked. 
" Oh, the ihing was talked about, and an in- 
fjuirv spoken of * ,but they managed to get the 
rclafives out of the way. Then it iras iuquiixal 
into, and it was loo late, A little money goes 
a great way in Bhootan. But I had it from my 
servant, wdio knew it all, and, I believe, saw 
some of it. Boss, ho said, was like a savage ; 
his fricml Grainger was trying to save the poor 
devil,” r 

"Grainger?” said Mr. Tillotson. "To be 
siye. I liave nujt liim,” 

" Yes,” .said Mr. Mackenzie, " he’s a great 
traveller. Bmt that Boss, for a young man, is 
the most dangcroiLS, ill-conditioned savage i 
ever met. i almost think the sun had some- 
thing to do with it. It seems at times like 
drink on him ; but, salr,” added Mr. Mackenzie, 
■in his strong native accent, "it is the ilrunk- 
enncss of aljad bairt and evecl paissions.” 

" And did you know any more of him ?” asked 
Mr. Tillotson, a little eagerly. 

"Not I, so much as others,” said Mr. Mae- 
i kenzio, moving his jmpers restlessly, as if they 
were now losing time. " There were all sorts 
of stories, you Know. There was that biisiues.s 
of Mrs. Magregor, which I know of myself, for 
poor Santlic told me himself when he was Iving 
heati dwokeii on his bed just before he uied, 
xYil that ras vairy, vau’v bad. A young an':l 
winsome creature ruined, ruined!” 

" But these juay be stories ” 

"1 ca" gie you cliaipter and vairse,” said 
Mr. Mackenzie, "at another time, sir. it 
would shock your very ears to hear all 1 could 
tell you about tiiat young man. And then bis 

behaviour to the bank, sir, beyond all ” 

They went back to the Bhootan mmris. 
But Mr. Tillotson was very abstracted and 
restless, and could liartlly follow the details ; 
so much so, that Mr. Bowater, later, was in- 
clined to reiriJet the handsome commendation 
he was giving of Mr. Tillotson being a " first- 
class man of business.” YVlien the day was done, 
Mr. Tillotson said, anxiously, to the Indian ma- 
nager, "Could you spare me an hour in the 
moruii/g,arfd tell me more about what you have 
bcen» saying, and with more particularity ? All 
this concerns a person in whom lam interested, 
and wdio it is very right should kuo'W something 
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‘s ''Indeed; theil l can/" said Mr: Mackenzie. 
!' "His pairsonal behaviour to the bank was 
! ; simply oatragedus,. and pnght never to be for- 
gotten, m eome^sir, and give you chaipter 
and vairse.” / 

Mr. Tillotspn went home inn perfect ferment. 
Long he walked up tod down his room that 
' night, and turned over matters until his bead 
. ; was in a fever. It was surely a matter of duty 

I with him to caution one he regarded with such 
: : ineffable interest. In the morning, Mr. Mac- 

' keuzie came with details, and very frtir proofs 
,1 ill his details, and left Tillotson quite satis- 
: I fied. Then began his inward counsel, his walk- 
; iugs, and hb tempestuous reasonings. The 
course that was open to liim was obvious. "But 
; what/" he thought, " will s/w—^o generous, so 
; I noble, so magnanimous — think of such a secret 

i ; denunciation of one who might sturul in my 

way?’’ Still the absorbing feeling of all was 
love for //tv, and to lliis, before post-iiour came, 
i ; he determined to sacriticc evervtbiug. 

I I It WHS the first letter he liacl ever wriiieu to 
h her. He wrote it ten limes over, and then, at 

, last, it was sent. Unknown lo himself, it as- 
sumed a vein of exquisite affd melancholy ten- 
donicss ; in every line it. betrayed t lie extraordi- 
nary passion that was nearly consuming 4‘im. 
He told, however, very ]dainly mIjhI he had 
,* heard. He himself mig’n now speak, lie said, 

; without ambiguity or reticence, for reasons that 
I she well knew. It might, indeed, a[)pcar to 
1 1 iier that what he wrote was dictated liy sns- 
! picious motives, but it was a sacred duty with 
j ium to speak. Then he sent it away. 

I To that letter he never received au answer. 
Down at St. Alans, at tlieold rusted sanctmiry 

ii of tlic Cathedral Close, there were strange 
|! troubles gathering about the Tilney family. 

j One thing was coming alter another. Tlie 
, : young golden-haired girl haf)pcned to be out on 
■ some usual mission when the post of that day 
; I came in. Mi’S. Tilney alojie was at home, in ill 
' : humour wdth the troubles the world was^hcap- 
; ! ing on her, ‘and saw this strange letter, in a hand 
, I w’hich she seemed to kuo\v, and, abovS all, directed 
to Ada, who rarely received one. Not caring 
: ' to be subject to any social restraints in reference 
I j to a person of such unimportant cofftidcratiou, 
j j and thinking it was rather too much that she 
I was to bo "Kopod up ” with the pangs of curi- 
I osity in addition to her other trials, she pre- 
I sently opened it and read Mr. Tillotsou’s secret 
j letter. She was a little alarmed when slie saw^ 
j of what a conlideutial sort it was; hut the 
( alarm presently gave place to auger. Mr. lloss’s 
I prospects had brightened a good deal of late, 

I and she hoped that some profit miglit be got 
for the ftmniy out of . his ultimate success. She 
j never relished Mr. Tillotson from the first. He 
had not paid her, that implied homage, even to 
past charms, which she dxpccte^ fr^ui every 
man, in some degree. She did not love Ada, 
and bis preference for Ada, how revcaled^to her 
j . officially for the first tkue, to the prej adice of her 
j own dai^tersi inflamed these tedings. "I’ll 
[ ! have neiiuk art nor part in it,,"" she said to her- 
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self; "let her lookout for herself. *"lPhere was^ 
besides, the difficulTy of for 

stood a little in awe of Ada, who ;wouM/'& 
(mlmly denounced such a proceeding 5^ ami, as 
the readiest course, destroyed it. But she wejut 
beyond this, for she wrote a little note to 
telling him to be on his^uard, for "that fellow 
Tillotson was going about ferreting out stories 
about him in India, and writing' them down 
to U3 here.’" ' ' 

Day after day rolled i)y. But no answer 
came to the weary Mr. Tdlotsou. IVeary^ 
night followed w^eary day. He had looked for 
au answer absolutely " by. return."" She ^who | 
was so tciuier and delicate would not let a j 
superfluous hour go by without telling him ' 
wiiat she thought, ^ There went away a day and j 
yet another day. He began to torture himself 
in a thousand ways to explain this ; and, at j 
last, after a week, m'rived at t/ie errUdnty that, I 
shocked at what he luid done, she could not I 
trust herself to write 1‘recly, either in approval ‘ 
or coutJem nation, aucl forbore to notice his ; 
caution at all. Then what lie had done showed 
itself with ahiiosl up]»alling deformity, as it were, | j 
ill blnck .shadows upon the wall ; and it struck 'j 
him almost from the first how ill any one vrould ! 
receive such a communication as to the past j 
life of a future husband, and lie murmured \ 
to hiui>eif in desjuur, " Alway^s a fool~always j 
to he a fool !” . 'i 

Another two days went by; and one night, j 
passing ills blank vigils, a lei ter wms brought in : i 
to iiim — but not the one In*, waited for. It was ;i 
from Ross, dated from Ireland, where his regi-’ / 
nieiit was, and where it was shortly to embark | 
fur Gibraltar. It w'as a strange mixture of rage { 
and calmncs.s, and seemed to reflect the cha- 
racter and moods of tiie man as he spoke. It : i 
began, "Dear Tillotson/’ and went on: "I ;i 
have iicard of what you have been at latterly, * i 
and write this to give you fair warning. Don’t j 
busy yourself with my concerns. I sujiposeyou i 
think because you have done a little twopeuuy- 
balfpemiy service io me — and any gentleman, let ij 
me tell you, might be exposed to be tJiken in that i 1 
way — ^you can ijo on any way you. like. By Ij 
Heavens ! you shall not. 1 won’t take R from you, j 
or any oilier man. i\Hi set up to be a virtuoii%, 
pious, preachuig fellow , and 1 suppose y ou think { 
it right to go sueakiiig i^oiit picking up stories, | 
and writing them down to them. I wish yon ! 
joy of youf trade. 1 think you have found out j 
it won’t advance you much in that quarter, i 
You arc w^elcoiue to go and scrub and grub, and j 
fish out what you can about me, and you won"t j 
fish much, 1 can tell you. I wou"t it ! ! 

longer, thoHigb — I tell you that* Do you think Ij 
I forget tiic higiit you struck me in tfeat uuuigy ;| 
dirty" town, and you came to me wkiaiug, aiid -j 
pretending you didn’t know who It was? ) 
ITl be even with yoU| TiUdtson, and pay jj 
youtbiick that eufc before I die, mind. AhJ ij 
1 suppose now, beca^iie yon think I am shut ;! 
up here in these ihtorual*re,^ions, that you oau j 
go on with jonr old sneaking ^tricks f Now, j 
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donH think it I (I suppose you saisr tre yp^ere 
ord^ered abroad to 6ib.?)^ And don^t go on; 

Ihe^r a gbost of a whisper that you are 
sneafe^g about and trading on iny absence, 1"11 
come Dbpk and vgive you a lesson that you^ll 
rue to your dea% or . will he your death— I 
don’t care which/*' , 

He had forgotten to sign his name^^but it was 
easy fcur Mr.* Tillotson to know who it came 
from* let on his mind all this string of inco- 
herence made not the least impression ; he was 
reading on, waiting, hoping to find something 
' that concerned him more nearly. But he never 
found it, and here he was at the end, with the 
certainty that she bad treated Iris caution with 
the contempt it deserved, that she disdained to 
reply to him, and that she thought his beha- 
viour unworthy of an honourable man. ‘‘ It is 
quite clear,” he said, with a sort of relief ; ‘‘it 
is all explained noxo^ As for the mad letter 
he had just read, it as completely passed from 
Ixis mind as if it were merely the symbols and 
letters in which the other greater blow must be 
conveyed. He never thought again of that Boss, 
who was only speaking according to his frantic 
nature. 




CHAPTER VII. ILLNESS. 

They did not sec Mr. Tillotson at the captain’s 
house for a long time. Hay after day wont by, 
and they heard nothing. At last, Captain Dia- 
mond had put on the bishop's hat and the gr(*y 
thread gloves, and was limping away on what he 
called “ his three legs,” on a jnivatc ox})odition 
ofliisown. The private expedition was to tlie 
grand ofiice of the Tonclcr Bank, in whose halls 
there was, as usual, a croNvd — a crowd of angels 
with pens behind their cars, and fluttering wings 
of paper in their Jiands, \vho were flying to and 
fro, and bringing joyful or evil tidings to man. 
Captain Diamond stopped an angel in a scarlci 
waistcoat to ask for his friend. 

‘‘ Mr. Tillotson, sir 't Not here to-day. Not 
been here since yesterday — a little unwell. 
Like to see Mr. Newton? — if you step this 
way, sir.” 

^ Bor of the grand principles of the Fon- 
cier Company was to welcome everybody with 
^^armth, and a part of their capital \vas set. aside 
for ensuring politeness and atl-ention. 

The captain walked ,away in trouble. “I was 
sure of it,” he said. “ 1 saw it in his face that 
night. And 1 ought not to have joked him, poor 
feUow.” 

And having called a cab, he drove off to the 
chambers where Mr. Tillotson lived. 

They were not fashionable, but they were out 
of the way, at tJiis time of (ne year the 
rooms wefe not “very well let.” It seemed a 
gt;and solitude. There were mahogany doors, 
and under a black hood in the hall a porter sat 
and took in mlissages. 

He’s not been well at all,” said this<.func- 
! t^nary. “ You see, he’s been overworking him- 
Bm lately at the bank, sir,” he added, getting 
of the hood and becoming intimate and 


confidential with the cajitain, as eveiy one was 
sure to do. 

“Ah, now! Is that itP’^ said the captain^ 
with deep feeling, and reciprocating this confi- 
dence. “ Do you know, I was afraid so. He 
dined with us only two days ago, and I was 
afraid then. Would you be good enough to 
take him up this card.” 

He found Mr. Tillotson up, with his hand to 
his head, sitting at his table. “ This Is very kind 
of you,” said the latter, “I am trying to figlit 
it off, you see, and I hope I shaU. Those accoiuits 
and figures make my head swim, so 1 am trying 
what a little change will do.” 

“ But, my dear Triend,” the captain said, look- 
ing round despondingly. “ This is not the wny 
to fight it off. No, no. This is the way to bring 
it on. This is the way to be beateh.” 

“ Well, and if Lam,” sard Mr. TiHotson, “ per- 
haps it would be all the bet ter.” 

“ But it isji’t, it couldn’t,” said the captain, 
eagerly. “ You mustn’t give in to this sort of 
thing. You must rouse, my friend. There was 
poor Tom Hammond, wlio went ofl‘ just by 
giving way. Have you seen anybody 

“No, no,” said Mr. Tillotson. “There is 
nothing to see any one about. They would only 
lai(;g)i at me. No, no, I shall be all right soon.” 

“Then come up to us,” said the captain, 
“and take a bit of dinner. Do now. Oblige 
old Tom — come. The girls will amuse you. 
And little Alice— the creature, who is a sweet 
cliild, and tiic life of us all, Avas a little sore about 
it — between you aiul me and the post. You know 
wonuui — the creatures— they feel everything. 
God knows, they all suffer enougli, and do you 
know, Tillotson, 1 should always like to spare 
them when I could.” 

“Indeed, what you say covers mo with con- 
fusion,” said xMr. Tillotson ; “ but you believe 
me wlieii 1 say I liardly knew what 1 was say- 
ing ? xlud give my especial apologies to Miss 
xVlicc,” 

“^Vpologics, nonsense. But I’ll tell them. 
Then you can’t come ? No, I supposp it would 
be belter iiot. Very well. Now, now. You 
must lake care of yourself. I wisli to God 
you Avcrc out of this. It is very lonely, isn’t 
It ?” ^ 

“The landlord isn’t flourishing,” said Mr, 
Tillotson, “ 1 and another gentlcinaii — a barris- 
ter, I believe — are his only tenants. It would 
be cruel to leave him, you know.” 

“ Well, promise me to see some one. Let me 
send Gilpin to you.” 

Captain Diamond, however, had to leave with- 
out obtaining ajjy satisfactory assurance. But he 
had a second interview in the hall with the tenant 
of the hoed, who by this time seemed to have a 
sort of personal regard for him, and who laid his* 
band on the captain’s arm, as he impressed on 
him that tjm poor gentleman nejgleoted himself 
sadly, sadly, sir !” And with him the captain 
agreVd, and, going away, made him promise to 
come straijgfat to his house on onj, emergency. 
The captain knew enough of humou^nature not 
to trust exclusively to this sudden ihtimacy or 
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xwere fceliug for tlie porter’s recollesction of this : 
promise. 

He went horn© with this news, and told “ the 
girls” at. dinner. Poor fellow ! And he made 
his apologies to my little girl there in so gentle- 
manly a way. I knew he wjts ill, though I don’t 
know now w^hat he did. I think he was absent 
or inattentive. Was that it, Alice ?” 

Tills was asked in perfect simplicity. But she 
fell into confusion as perfect. 

** And I,” she said, warmly, was so sharp | 
and pert to him. I know I was. Was I not, 
Anne?” . , 

The elder girl,Vorking, answered quickly, and 
without lifting her head^ I thought not. I 
never remarkeil it.” 

'^But remarked it, you see,” she said, got- 
ting uj), and going over to the fire. He saw 
it. ' Up-stairs I could have gut my tongue out. 
And he was ill all the time.’^ 

“ Poor ffdlow ! yes,” went on the captain ; 

and if you saw the lonely place he is in ! 
Quite dreadful ! I know I’d sooner be sent off 
to an hospital ! Better to have ooin]>auy about 
one, you know. I declare I got quite a shiver 
when I saw him in tliat loue!^ place, without a 
sfoul to look after him.” 

The younger girl stopped in her walk, and 
looking at her nude with wistful, ludfdcmlul 
eyes, said, “Oh, uncle! how dreadful! Don’t 
you pity him ?” 

Tlie captain looked at her back again. “ Give 
me the Imnd,” he said (one of iiis pci phrasi's). 
“ Give me the hand, dear. You arc a good 
girl.” 

At that moment the maul of the house came 
to tiic door, and said a man was below waniing 
to sec the captain. 

“ Wlio can he be ?” said he. “ Wliai cifu he 
want P” 

And he lifted himself, as usual, by a sort of 
leverage, by the aid of table and chair. These 
little motions and gestures were all part of 11 h‘ 
•man, and necessary to the idea of liini, in those 
who loved him. ^ 

“ Don’t you know W'dl ?” the young girl said, 
heartily. “Don’t you see? It is about Mr. 
Tillotson. He is ill; ho is worse.”^ 

“ God bless me!” said Captain Diaiuond, be- 
woddered at this instant. 

“Tell him to come up here, Mary,” she said, 
decisively. 

The porter came up. “ I thought it right to 
come to you, sir,” he said, “ as you told ino” 
(tills “ telling” was scarcely the sole reason) ; 

but he’s very bad to-night. Had to take to 
bed about an hour after you left. And, between 
you and. me, sir, 1 think it’s® something like 
fever. I am not very wise about these things, 
but it looks like it.” 

“ And did you send for no doctor ?” the young 
girl said, excitedly, 

“ He wouldn’t hear of that, nii{S. He bound 
me up solemnly. He said he’d leave the; house 
if ” 

“ Andfflyou mind himP” she said, almost 
scornfullji^ and • turning away from him. “1 


suppose you would let him die to obey his in- 
structions.” , 

The porter was sent away presently, gt*aiified* 
with a glass of wine “ after his walk.” 

“I am exceedingly obliged to you,” the captain 
added, with great courtesy. “ It was very kind 
and considerate of you.” Bor ho seemed to for- 
get that there was another, iuduceiueut iu the 
case besides kindness and cousideratiou. 

“ Now, uncle,” said she,. “ what is to be 
done ?” 

“ Give me the hand,” said the captain. “ Quite 
riglit. Wliat is to be done ? We must bring, 
the poor fellow a doctor. That is the first thing. 1^' 
ril go for Gilpin niysclf.” 

And he got up aijd went to his room, whence 
he came lim])iug with the grey gloves and I 
bishop’s hat. On the landing a figure met him, ) 
and said, softly and confide uiially, “Nuiikcy, 
may I go with you in the cab, merely just for 
company?” 

“ Who’s this ?” said the captain. “Ah, Alice. 

To be sure, and glad to have you with me. But 
won’t you be afraid? It’s a rough night.” 

‘^Thanks, my dt^ar uunkey. I’ll fetch my 
bonnet iu a second.” 

She was not indeed fifty seconds “ getting oti” 
her bonnet, and took her uncle’s arm down-stair^. 

‘‘ Good Alice,” he said, in the cab. “Give 
me the hand. You arc a girl of spirit ; and I 
don’t wonder at your liking poor Tillotson. Gdd 
knows 1 feel for iiim.” 

They went for Dr. Gilpin first, but found that 
he was out. Ho was to be in in about half an 
hour for tlie night , and the captain left a tncssage 
for him. Then they went ofif to Duke’s Cham- 
bers. 

“I can’t leave you in that cold cab, dear,” 
said the captain, limping down the step. “And 
i siiould be afraid.” lie added, doubtfully. 

1 am not afraid,” she said, springing out. 
“There is no infection, dear uncle. 1 can wait 
below',” 

Ah, yes,” he said. “ That’s just it.” 

And in tlie porter’s room, where, however, 
there was a light but no fire, she stayed wliilo 
her uncle went up. 

He found his friend in bed inside another 
room, tossing miserably. Jt was indeed a fever. 

His eyes were fiery, and be hardly •knew tlje 
captain. 

“lie’s worse by far than when I left him,” 
said the porter. • 

The captain had some knowdedge of elemen- 
tary physic, and some old-fashioned remedies as 
to drinks and such-like, and was presently limp- 
ing round the room, trying to look up anything 
that would be useful for liis composition. He 
did not hid much. “1 wish Gilpin would 
come. His head isn’t high enough, poor fellow,” 
lie said, with deep compassion. “We might 
get a cushion out of the next room.” 

In the next room, which Wfts half dark, a 
figure stoic up to him, “ God bless me,” said 
unclb Tom, “ what’s this?” 

“ Oil, uncle, it was so cold and lonely below. 

And how is he P Is it so bad P”^ 
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Well, he’s not well, and J don't like it, dear, 
you know. And you feel IbV him, I'm sure you 

do. If 1 could find a cushion, now ’’ 

She was looking for one in a moment, and 
found one, ‘*Iatn sure,” she said, wistfully, 
“I could be useful in some way. Is there iiotlimir 
I could dor 

“Fm sure you could,'' said thccapiain. “Ah, 
there's I knew he'd come," 

Gilpin, the friendly doctor, WTut in, drew 
aside the curtains, held the lurht close to that 
pale face, did the customary “Iceling," and 
rt/ouohing, and presiiing, sati&fied hirnsclf, and 
then came into the middle of the room. The 
captain and the old porter waited eagerly and 
anxiously to hear his iv[)orf,'> 

“ \lliy, this is fever — nervous fever," he said, 
“and he must have had it on him this week 
past. How did you let him cro so fur?" 

“Wc could do not liing with him." said the 
porter. “ Hr ne\er looks after himseU'. 1 saw 
It coming on him ; but }oii migiit as well talk 
to the wind as to him," ' 

“ Nervous fever," said the captain, anxiously. 
“ That’s a bad sort of thing — cli, doctor ? Wlml 
do you say?" 

“Can't say am things now, eaptaiii," said tin 
doctor, writing. “ J sliaulcl have s('en him la*- 
fore now. But ne must only try and patch it 
up as ucJl as wc can." lie (luislKd tlie pie* 
script ion. “You must get a nurse," he said, 
“of course. This is a \ery ueklnsh matter, 
Diamond, 1 tell you plainly. Is that a nuise in 
the next room ?'^ 

“ No, no. God bless me !" — inventmer, uitli 
extraordinary readiness, a legend toco\er lus 
niece's situation — “ it's only a little maid of 
ours, whom, as wo weic going the same nay, 

? ou know, 1 thought 1 might drop at a shop,'" 
<'or the captain, tliougli be would have scorned 
a falsehood for any ends of his own, \v*is 
always ready in the cause of allectiou and 
chivalry with the most lertilc inveution. 

“Now see, my friend," said Giljiin, holding 
out the wet prescription. “Got this made up, 
get the nurse, and with this he may do very well 
for the next couple of day^s. The fact is, I* must 

f o clown to the south to-morrow, and can't get 
acb for smne time." 

i“My goodness!" said the Ciiptaiii, aghast, as 
if his departure withdrew all medical aid from 
the world ; “ you won't throw us over, Gilpin r" 

“ ril tell you,” said fne doctor, rising. “ If 
he should get suddenly bad — but 1 don’t think 
he will — scud to Dennison, Sir Duncan Denni- 
son, tlie Queen's physician. There is only one 
man in London knows nervous fc^ ers, and that’s 
Dennison. It’s miraculous ! If you cau't get 
Deiiuisou-^and it’s very likely you w^n't — why 
you must try Stony, pr some of'the rest." 

The doctor was going. “ My dear Gilpin," i 
said the captain, busy with the purse, “how 
kind of you — how good of you !” 

“Nonsense! my friend," said the doi^or, 
putting back the ])urse. “ What arc you at P 
Ail good time." 

A mwifijed li^e figure went hurriedly to the 


window as they passed through the next room 


“the figm^e of the little maid, wliom the cap- 
tain was bringing to a shop. He looked sharply 
at her, and went away. That, indeed, proved 
the beginning of a terrible nervous fever whicli 
seized on Mr. Tillotson. For hours he was 
tossing and writhing iu its grasp. With diffi- 
culty Captain Diamond brought away his niece, 
and quietly put her iu the cab, with all sorts of 
assurances. The declarations ho put into the 
doctor's mouth — with a most delicate end — 
would have astounded that practitioner. “On 
my oath, my dearest little girl, he said so. 
Be up and down at his w^ork the day after to- 
morrow, or tlie next day, at furthest. On my 
oath, \(‘s!" Hut this romance wa^ all super- 
fluous, for the supposed maid had been at the 
door, and lieaid the true verdict. 

\cl, for ihc c*isc« 0 f a person who was to re- 
cover iiiiJ be lit Ills work on the day after to- 
morrow, tlie captain was singularly nervous and 
anxious. When they came dowm to breakfast, 
they louudihat he was already gone, haying left 
word that h(* would be back “soon." lie did 
not rehivu until nearly four; the little girl had 
an anxious line, ruuuiug to the window. 

I'lie elder I bamoiul, in the drawing-room, 
tall^jd ^ery eonfideully to comfort her. “ He is 
sironir," ^lie said, “and is sure to get over it. 
Men alnin^ ^et over these things." 

“I liopc iie will," said the other, devoutly, 
still looking out of the windows ‘^/ar the 
afjiia ' sake." 

“Its," said the elder girl, gravely; “uncle 
Diamond would grieve dreadfully." 

But, in the bedroom, the gnni Martha Mal- 
colm had a udleieut sort of comfort. “ What 
a pother," she said ; “he’s neither kith nor kin 
to any of us, and must bear his trials like any 
olhei man. Tliew liole house 1 iirned upside down, 
the captain gone without his breakfast, all fora 
count iiig-housc fellow, that lias money enough 
to buy tnends readymade. What work it is !" 

“Ah, but, Martha, think of the poor creature 
lung then*, without a soul to go near him ! if 
you knew liik story, how he has suffered-^-" 

“And why diiin't he make friends of his 
Mammou ? Ah, I see it's wasting time talking 
]Mi!is Alice, it's ill talking to those as 
wduT care to listen, and for good reasons of 
their own." 

The colour rose to the cheeks of the little 
pale girl, but she said nothinL^ She heard tlie 
voice of the captain below, and ran down. There 
was a change in liis face to the greatest cheer- 
fulness and heartiness. 

“We're getting along," he said; “mllying 
like a liouse afire. Oh^ he’ll be as well as a 
roach; letmne see," the captain said, fixing on 
a date carcfully““ by next Friday. Then his 
face (as if a spring liad relaxed) suddenly fell 
into a yeg^ m(;\urnful expression, quite inconsis- 
tent with such good new's. 

“Ah, YOU are only telling me this, uncle," 
slic said, imjiatiently. “ I know he bad." 

“On my solemn oatii," the captaii^was be- 
ginning. 
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Tes, I know lie is ill,” she went on, tbbking of it. It|was only to ease my own 
excitedly; and what is tlie nse of trying to mind. Now TonVs’dF to an apothecary’s, asid 
deceive me? I know that he is very badf in- Til look in on our patient as 1 come round;” 
deed.” ' , . 

^^WeU,” said imdle Biamoud, “perhaps be 
is not so well as he was ; but he’ll do, won- HORSE-llACING IN* INDIA. 

•clerfuily. Why, God bloss me! I have known 

men s^i^etched there on the broad of their Tjie monsoon, wJiose first stormy shower 
backs for weeks, and not a bit the worse— not was welcomed with delight, has bpeome dreary 
a bit ” Then the captain’s voice fell into a and monotonous in the extreme, and almo^^t 
feeling key, and with a look of deep compas- makes one wish it were hot weatiier again. 


lor tiiai poor xuiotson, It does inaeea. i>at we is mip(^ssn}ic to uikc uicm lo uc? iureu, uy 
mmt pull him through.” rensfjn of ihoTC being no sun ; boots are covered 

But the next day, after the captain came wilh a St iitoii-like moidd; every corner of the 
back, all his powers of deception and clicerfiil i)cdr<n>jn ]ias bo'on t ried In vai)i for a place 
little mendacities could not disguise the truth, for the 'oed without cat, chi ug the liripjiings tVom 
It was a raw, piercing day, ftnd the caplMiu, in thc^ roof: the s'nuiig-ro(;m is studded witli 
a very tliin great-coal, limped along steadily to basiiis and tubs to catch the water and save 
wait on his iriend. He said he would be buckMlic bamboo matting ; the ceiling-cloth is dlsco- 
at four, “with tip-top news.” But that hour | louredi iu many places, and i{)Oks a,s If bottled 
ha-d long passed, and he did not return. There j porter had beam kept above, and had burst; the 
wiiB an anxious face at the window looking out ; furniture is damp and slimy ; and the neat 
watching the gusts, and the east wind piercing Lgrav el drive in front of the house is cut up 
llie walkers through and throtigli. At that mo- like the bed of a dry water-couvso. 
ment, when they were just thinking of dinner, 1 Towards 1lie middle of September, one or 


the captain drove up iu a c<d), which he i^cj)tilwo brighr ilays in succession, with an occa- 
waiting at the door. He came in to them v\ith islonai slioner at night, and a deiightful fresl;- 
a curious, wistful look. “Gil})iu’s uot come I ness in tlie imuaiing, prockim the approaching 
back,” he. said ; “very odd, ain't, it r” ! el-jse of the monsoon ; and now that llmre is a 

“ You know he wasn’t to ’oe b:tek/'' Mud the rnTro^ncct of a little diw weather, the subject of 
elder Miss Diamond, ring nn Skye races in December is started 

“No, to be sure,” said he, with alacrity. ! at om*' or oilier of the mess-tables. It is of 
“IVhat an old Tom-the-Goo.?e 1 am. Ahvays ! iro])ic;il growth, no sooner conceived than 
the way with me. I should forget, thib lame j matured ; a iiuHiiug is crdlcrl, 1hc subject is dis- 
Icg of mine if it wasn’t fastened tu me.” (uissed. simvards and seerdtiry’ "‘te chosen— the 

“And, how is he to night, nimkey s.iid the | two latter without lieartburniug. Tlu^ majority 
young girl. I the n‘siden1s siibscriVio liberally, and there are 

“Not so well,” said he, (llsiiudly ; “ not //////r- | but lew iu the* cautonment who abject. These 
.so well, I. mean, as we could nil wish, you kimw. ! can b(‘ ilivided iut.o three classes : those whose 
Betweeu you and me iirul the 1 wish Gdpin j vviv<.‘s> arc afraid that they will ride, and who con- 
back.” i ^equcuiiy object on the ground of its being 

“I knew it would be this way,” tiu.: pning j wicked: screws, who do not possess aii animal 
girl cried, impulsively. “ Of course iu; nor ; Uud has a ghost of a chance, but who are ahva.ys 
hack, and wonT be back. What?/ to become i liugcrLiig about the stables during tndnmg: 
of him ?” histly, those who really do think il wickcvi. 

“Here is dinner, sir,” said Martha ,Mal- At length the programme appears, full <;i‘ 
colm, suddenly appearing at the d(TOr, “cool- mistakes, printed by the local gove|nmcni or 
ing and half spoiled, while other ))eople. are sotnc runat cur press, and many young hearts a>e 
running about the towui. Take my advice, f(uiie iu a ilutter. There is no parade to- juorrow 
captain, and leave him to the rcgulir doc- | morning, so Tomkins will try'’ what Budmaslr's 
tors. Let him pay them, and tbeyTl get him pa.e(‘s are like. Biulmash has been laid tp for 
tlirough.” * nearly three months in coiiseqnc^^^'^' 

“ At any rate, uncle, you must cat your dinner and has been fed as wxdl all the lime as if he weix? 
now.’\ iu training for the Derby. He has got past the 

“ Dinner !” said uncle Diamoj^d. “ Lord bless j period of bucking wdth delight on going into 
you! Tve dined two hours ago. Had a chop at the fresh air, by reason that he is too fat, and 
The Son and Heir. As good a couple#! chops as feds more fnclined to rest quietly ■ in his stable 
were ever cut off a loin. By the w^ay, dear, you than cutty lixs owiht even for a short walk, 
don’t remember the name of that surgeon to a But his owner kuow's as rnudi about a horse as 
palace, the fcUow’ that waits on ru^il family he does about a {hg; for he k firndy of opintou 
when they’re sick, do you?, Merc curiosity, that I>udmasUk plethoric and sleek look ex- 
you know.” ' • pre^es the acme of condition, 

^ “Ah !” the girl, starting, “thou you want Next moniing at daylight, Budinash, saddled 

him ? So^he is baa, very bad ?” and bridled, is led up and down in front of lik 

“No, BO* On my solemn oath, no. I wasn’t masler’s door. He has not long to wait; for 
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Touikijis, \t1io has scarcely stept a wbk, has But the gram, ojx iuspectipn, is found to« be 
decided ou ordering the ‘‘devsie” to rig up a quite fresh and warm, having only just been 


nobby jacket and cap; and has ridden the 
race mliis iiund^s eye some fifty times during the 
night. He has arrayed Innisell in a pair of thick 
Melton cords and top-boots, which snake him feel 
nncomfoi’tably hot ; but that is irmnaieikil, tlic 
get-up being iudispcitsable to getting the pace 
out of Budmash. lie has discarded the Imntiug- 
crop, ahd has substituted a sliaiy-cuttiug whale- 
boue racing-whip. On mouuiing, he iells the 
ghorawaliah” to remain where lie is, that 
Jic will be back directly, and walks quietly 
out of his compound in tlie direction of the race- 
course. Budmash is by no means lively, and 
lusponds with a grunt and, a W’iieeze to liis 
masteris spurs. He carries Ids cars in a flabby 
manner, and stumbles over evei-y little i)iece of 
uneven ground he comes to. On arriving at the 
race-course, Tomkins gathers ny) the reins in 
both hands, and, sticking the spurs into Bud- 
mash, strives to raise liiinself in tlie saddle, 
orthodox jocktiy fashion; but Budmash does 
not at once, as he ought, start into a swing- 
ing gallop, but sets up a little wlieo/e-and-puir 
canter, which causes ])Oor Tonikins firht to 
swav on his neck and tlicn sit down on flu* 
fWidtlle. In the attempt to regain the jockey 
positioji, too jiiucii aid is chnived from th(‘ i 
reins; wliereupou Budmash thinks it a signal! 
to stop, and does so accordingly. The morn- 
ing is hot and close, tlui cords and l)oots are 
uncomfortable, and by this time, Tomkins, being 
•out of tcmjier, lets Budinasli liavc tlic whip 
pretty smartly, which so astoiuslies him that 
lie actually manages to get up u gallo]), blow- 
ing nice a grampus all tlie lime. The great 
attention tliat he pays to his scat, anu the upi-oar 
that Budnuisli makes, to say notliing of tlic 
wish being ‘^father to the thonglii.’^ make Tom- 
kins belicVe that Budnuisli really has speed, and 
he straightway detcriiiincs to enter him for the 
<3allo\yuy Plate. After about half a mile of 
w*iiecziii*g and puffing, Budmash is }>ullcd up, 
and his head turned towards home, llis look is 
dejected, his eyeballs are bloodshot, iiis flanks 


heave painfully. But Tomkins is deliglittul ; he 
wijies his own brow, and j)ats Budmaslrs neck, 
and thinks of the honours lie is about to achicYC. 
After Toink'ms has refj'cshed himself with a bath, 
put on some rather lighter clothes, and is about 
to sit down to a cup of cofleeand a cl n* root, liis 
horsekeeper makes his atqicarancc in tlu' veran- 
dah, liolding u)) the granubag, saying, “ Kuicii 
bee lie kia, sahili.” ‘^Eh! what?” says Tom- 
kins, and calls the boy to ask the reason wliy. 
The boy and the horsekeeper converse rapidly 
in Tauul, the hitter holding up the three first 
fingers, with the thumb of the right Inmd 
closed, indicating the very small quantity 
Budmash has consumed. Tile horsekeeper has 
a broad grin on bis face as. he tells t.ne boy 
the pace was ^Mliunbo quick.” Well,” says 
Tomkins, ‘"what is it?” ‘‘Paupiah tell ^ur 
horse can’t cat gram. Master too much gallop- 
ing,” replies the boy. Pooh ! what nonsense !” 
says Tomkins. expect the gram’s sour.” 


t boiled ; so Tbmkins, not knowing wmat to do, 
says, Never mind; give it him at tiffin-time,” 
aiid returns to his coffee ^ and cheroot, and 
thinks on tlie cares of an owner of race-horses. 
Budmash consumes a small portion of the gram 
at tiffin-time, and Toinkins^s spirits begin to rise 
again. About eleven a.m. the boy may be seen 
holding an amicable conversation with the horse- 
keeper. Duiing the time tliat Tomkins lias gone 
to a court-martial, both are squatted, cross- 
legg'ed, on the ground under the pandal in front 
of the stable, aiid are enioyiug intensely two of 
their master’s Trichinopoiy cheroots. 

The horsekeeper has seen better days ; that 
is, he was formerly in a richer man’s service, a 
man who kcjit a good many horses, and de- 
lighted in racing. «llc knows a tbiug or two, 
and determines to profit by his knowledge ; not 
that he intends to help Ids master to obtain real 
condition — ^tliat would involve a deal of extra 
trouble to himself— but he intends to suggest 
the purchase of sundry articles useful iu 
training, and out of which he and the boy 
may make their piofit. The boy opeus the 
ball in llic evening, whilst be is assisting 
Tum^ldns to dress for diniier. He commences 
by saying, 1 think master going to make race.” 

Ell,” says Tomkins, “ wlio told you I w’as ?” 
blushing lit the . thought that somebody might 
have l)(*-en watching him in the moruing. Master 
tell Dusio, moriiing-timc, to make one raciug- 
jackel,” “Oh, ah!” says TomkiiivS, relieved; 
*“ yes, I shall run Budmash.” “ That Ihxupiah 
very good man,” says the boy. “He live long 
iluie with Judge Dowdsxvell, saldb ; he under- 
slaml that hubiuess.” Tomkins is glad of this, 
and asks the boy whetlier the horsekeei.>er 
knows the reason why Budmash refused his 
food iu the monuiig ? The boy tells him that 
the horsekeeper recommends that a boiled 
sluicp’s head sliould be given wdth tlie gram 
idgiit §,iid morning. Tomkins has heard thht 
this is a native remedy for fattening horses, so 
orders Die slioep’s head to be regularly provided. 
The l)oy lakes care that this order is attended 
to, and he and the horsekeeper enjoy a banquet 
of three-qH.uriers of each sheep’s head daily: 
— ^Ihidmash (perhaps) getting Die remainfer. 

It is not to be supposed that all who intend 
entering for the races pursue the course above 
described. There arc three or four men in or 
near the station wlio will bring (what is con- 
sidered up couniry) first-class animals in 
class order to the post. The coUector is a 
thorough siiorisnmu, and keeps sevend horses 
for racing, ^ besi&s greyhounds for fox and 
jackal liunDng. The judge has a couple of 
good liorses that lie Intends trying Ids luck 
until ; and Die ra;jah, who has subscribed libe- 
rally, and .given a cup, has some that wall re- 
quire a great (leal of beating. Besides* these, 
there are two or three of tne officers of the 
Queen’s regiment, a sporting captain^, or two of 
the native cavalry and infantry, then quartered 
at the station, who have some good horses among 




them, and ititend training. The minor events of 
the meeting, such as the Hack Stakes, Cheroot 
Stakes, and Pony Races, are nearly all confined 
to the genus of which Mr. Tomkins is a type. 

Tilings go on smoothly, with here and tnerc 
the occasional absence of a llorse for a week or 
• two ; but the break*(lowns are not so frequent as 
might be supposed from the hard sandy nature of 
the soil they take their gallops on. At about the 
commenoeihent of December (the races liaving 
been fixed for the 20th), a fresh excitement takes 
! place. Owners commence taking trials out of 
tlicir horses by timing them. These trials arc 
generally made openly, iii the presenoe of a 
large number of spectators, it being universally 
midCTsfood that none but the owner and iiis 
servants are to attemjit to ascertain tlic time of 
I t li(* horse under trial ; and as it is impossible for a 
i lookcT-on to gain infonuatiofl from scunng a horse 
I galloping, no one but the owner is the ^vi^cr. 

I The meefing is to extend over i\ week, racing 
i being on every alternate day. Tliis is to allow 
I lime for the lotteries to be. held. On Hie clay 
j prior to the first day’s racing there is a monstr): 

■ tiffin at one of the niess-lionses, and, after tl'c 

I cloHi, has been removed, ifie lotteries on the 

i races of the first day of the lueet iiig coiimence. 

I li is by means of tiicsc lotteries alone an 

i owner is enabled to back his liorse, ortostand to 
I win any more than the actual stakes, as there is 

j seldom or ever any belting. The lotterios are 

j carried on upon a jirineiple eniirely Indian. 

I Tiiere is* a lottery to caeb nice. Eacdi ticket is 

I priced two rapee.s, and., after all the numbers 

iuive been taken, two vases, one e<»ntaining the 

I names of the horses that arc goiugto run, to- 
gether with some blanks, the other containing 

: all the numbers of the tickets taken in the 

: lottery, are placed upon the table. The drawer j 

plunges his hand into the vase contamiiig the 
i nmulHU’s of the lottery, lakes out a ticket, and 

b t';dls the number marked on it; )i<‘ then draws 

I I from tlic otijcr vas(*; mid slionld the paper 

: drawn contain, the name of a horse, the fierson 

j who has laken that, number in Ijie lottery is 

: eonsiden'd to have drawui the luo’se uomed. 

j After all theTiorscs have been drawn, tlie horse 

I first drawn is put up to auction, and t be highest 

I bidder pays the amount he has ])id for the liorsi' 

! to the lottery, and a like amount to tlic person 

! w ho drew it. Of course, should tlie drawer he 

I of a speculative turn, mid consider the hor.s(es 

j elimice a good one, and intend Imying him in, 

be has double tlie advantage of the rest of tiu' 
bitlders, having only to pay tlic amount he bids 
to {he lottery ; but very few% besides owners, 
care t.o do tfvis, as they really can know little 
about tbc animals, and 4are eonlent to have a 
safe win of the amoijnt bid for th(f horse they 
liayc drawn. There is sometimes great compc^- 
tilion between the owners of liorsCsS, each trying 
to obtain the horse of the opp#iu'n#whom he 
d(?cms most dangerous. And great pots are fre- 
qnoutly upset, by an owner selling for 'a small 
price a .h#rse lie has drawn— -whieli horse ulti- 
mately ^ns tlie race — and buying in for a 
large price one which he imagines wiU win, and 


which does not. ifbe man who has purchased 
at the lottery the name of the horse that wftis, . 
gains the lottery. It will be seen that a very 
pretty little sum can be frequently obtained in 
tills manner. Supposing the lotteries to have 
filled to the number of five hundred tickets, 
that ^ six horses si-art, and that the average price 
obtained at the sale of the horses is three 
hundred rupees, iliere will be a sumdotal of two 
thousand eight hundred rupees for the lucky 
purchaser of the winning horse. 

As there are several ‘Sveight for age’* and 
'^weight foj* inches” races, the afternoon of the* 
day previous to the first day’s niemg is fixed for 1 1 
ageing and measuring. During the afternoon a ! j 
great number of \^isit;ors arrive from tlie small ! ; 
stations near the cantonment, all intent upon Ij 
enjoying tlicmsclvcs at the races, and balk, b 
yiavtics, pie-uics, and so forth, llmt are sure to [ 
ibllow. Tfie waste ground round about the 
eours(‘ is studded witli tents of all kinds and 
(leseription>. All the messes «are ernmmed, at 
one or two of tlu'. larger houses dinner-parties are 
given, and all seem intent upon enjoying Christ- 
mas as inufh as if they were in Old England. I 

A good hour liefore daylight the dwellers in ' | 
tents'' an^ aroused by tlie eoutinni&us war of the i| 
multitude, abvady on iheir way to the course. ;i 
Nnlives arc (‘\eessiv('!y fond of aniusement, and 
even tlie stingiest Eraiimhi wdll go miles to gee || 
a. saiirasha. Servants arc riuinijig about, carry- j| 

' ing culler and arfieles of apparel, and nearly all Ij 
I luiye their heads lli'd u]) in elotli'?, so that only || 
llirir (w-s am! noses are visible, the morning j; 

I air being eliilly. The moniiug breaks iftJie jl 
! wlude plaev had been suddenly lighted witli gas, ^ |j 
1 mid the grand stand rapidly begins to fill. At six ll 
i a trumpet sounds, “boot and saddle” (for th^rc j; 
is no boin, aful one by one the competitors for r 
tlio ‘•'Derln’' — the lirsi race of the day — ]nay i' 
be seen emerging from their rubbing-riicds. The j 
lirst- to make his appearance is Black Diamond, I 
a ]K‘rfecr, picture of an Arab; he is so round ! 
timt he would almost lead you to sujqiosc he j 
was too fat to race, but if you felt him yon | 
W'ould find hbn as hard as a crickei-bnll, and i 
without a pavlielc of adipose matter. It is his ! 
round barrel that gives liiin his fleshy appear- !1 
ance. Tlie. collector is wnalking l]^*side him, j' 
giving his jockey final instructions. doAT J 
want, him to wun ” he sa.ys, '' if tlicMarf|uis can, ; 
for lie. has to i-un agaiii^iu the race after next; 

Init if you see. the Marquis holding out signals, 
lei him out and t ry to do tlie trick. N'o^v give him 
a canter, and hi ’s see how he goes.” The M^irqnis 1 
soon makes Ids a])})f‘aranee ; he is a bright bay, : 
rather leggy, and Ids quarters are by no means i 
filled wit li * muscle, lie is too young for this | 
M'ork . Afabs ougii t never t-o be raced “until they j 
arrive at maturity ; but the collector is very ; 
swe(‘t on him. He is giving eftibornte instruc- 
tions in Tamil to the native jockey, who will 
have cast them all to the winds in the first 
hiULdred yards. He is a good lad for riding the 
horses tit. their gallops, but can’t keep his head 
in a race. He sets the bay going, and well lie 
dpes go too, bringing his hind dogs well under 
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huu, witiii m cveli ma^xiae-lite stroke, and 
. if' it wtive lialf a mile he ^would probably win; 
a mile and a half, and that choking hil!, 
is too much to ask of the youngster. Tlie coh 
lector heaves a gratified «%h as he watches him, 
and on Ms :w^y; to the post reiterates his iu-i 
structious to the jock. But what is the 
cause of that hum of admiration along the line 
of native s;]^ctators? It is the rajaij’s horse 
NosWeb. He is a dark iron grey, with very 
powerful arms and loins, and stands over a deal 
of ground; he has rather a nervous and timid! 
* look, as. he walks between the line of spectators. ’ 
He blows what is in store for him, for it is not | 
Ids first race l)y a good many. Captain Hawk 
lidcs him. The start takes place a mile and a 
iuilf from the stand, at the commencement of 
the straight run in, and all eyes and glasses are 
turned that way. Now thetj* are turning ; here 
they come ! No ; it^s a false start ; that fool of 
a fellow didn’t drop his fliig. There ! tliev’ll go 
this time* Yes, they’re oft'! 

The Marquis keeps the lead for more than 
a mile, when Nusseeb is seen io come through 
iiis^ horses and take it up. 33Iack Diamond’s 
jockey sees that it’s all u]) willi the Marquis, 
.and givings Black Diamond, who has i)een going 
well within himself, a shake, draws a little 
closer to the rajah’s liorse. I’iie I'est are (uit of 
the race; as they sw'oep j'Oiuid tin* turn into 
the straight, Nusseeb is tw(j lengths ahead, ! 
and Hawk is sitting as still as a mcuise. As 
th(-y approach the distance-post., .Black Dia- j 
m Olid’s jockey sits down and gives his hui\s<‘ i 
a strong pid,i, then raising his hands a little.' 
gives Mm a shake, pricks him with the spur, 
and kfie. brave little animal jumps forward, 
overl^uliilg the grey at every sU'ide. Hauk 
turns ..Ms liead round anxiously two or three 
times, but otherwise does not move an inch ; lie 
knows that, if he does, his horse will shut uj). 
The Black’s hmd is mnv Icwci with his li^rse’s 
quarter ; but there is only fifty yards more, and 
txie Black begins to w'ohble. if is jockey makes 
a last effort, but can only reach The grey’s neck, 
who, as he [xasscs the judge’s ciiair, b greelial 
wiih a burst of applause. 

The next race is the St, Legcr, for all horses ; 
additioimlfWcigbt to that carried by Arabs being 
•iitiposed on Euglbl), Australian, Cape, and coun- 
try-bred horses, uccordhig to the scale kid doxvu 
ill the Calcutta Tiirl’^Club rules. The rajah 
has a lai*ge and maguilicent Arab liorse, called 
Hussar, engaged in it. He b so large for an 
Arab, that many declare him Io be a'lkrskn; 
but he hb, breed wlmt it may, he b a fine pow’^cr- 
ful horse and good perfomer. Tin* collector 
has twa>. I'he Empeiw, an Australian, whoso 
fiire and dam were thorougli^breds, iaiported into 
Australia from England. He has already era rued 
a reputation and paid hb expenses, anil a little 
oyer ; but, like all Australiaus, he is very uncer- 
tain, and is as likely to turn rusty at the start 
as not. His other horse has not foiuid faij^our 
with the public. He certainly does look as if he 
liofl just come from the slkfts of a London 
Hansom eab. •His near fore leg has a • her- 
rings bouc-stitcli-likc appearance, indicative of fko 


stringent measures tliat have been adopted to 
keep hk sinewHs in their place. He is so finely 
diwM, that breastplate he wears seems a 
wise precautkm. His ragged hips and angular 
frame, mthout a particle of extra flesh ou it, do 
not add to Ids appearance, and the spectator 
thinks that he has been most appropriately* 
named the Screw^ The young officer who rode 
Black Diamond b riding him quietly up the 
course, and as he goes with hb ew^e-neckstretched 
out and his nose poked forward, one can scarcely 
imagine the collector in hb senses to atteaxpt 
to compete with the rajah’s beautiful horse. 

The Screw was originally a troop horse, but 
was cast for nmning away : — some say, because 
an officer, W'bo know liis value as a racer, re- 
commended hb being dbraissed, and bought 
him in at tlje sale ; but this statement b doubted 
by lliose who kfiow the immense quantity 
of red tape required in such proceedings ; and 
the fact that he was bought by a griffin (whom 
he nearly killed) for twenty rupees some few 
moutlis after he was cast, together with his 
being excessively hard-mouthed, and, when once 
set Jtg'itig, imj)Ossible to stop until he chooses 
to think he has won a race, tend to give the lie 
to tlib statement. 

^11 ie jutlge is convoying to the post a very 
}H>werful4oukiiig Ausiralimi that lie thinks will 
do wonders. The simerintendcnt of police, a 
caj)ital rider, but a l)it of a dandy, and wlio 
cares much more about the cut of his bools, 
])recclics, and jacket, than the cut of his 
horse, is also en route for the stariiiig-post, ac- 
C(nnpa.nied by three more horses, whose owners, 
upjvarcnlly, have more money than brains. This 
race is two miles ; and the start t?ikcs place just 
at the fool of the hil], which almost prevents 
the horses being seen from the stand. Those 
people who have brought glasses arc con- 
stantly aj)[)ca]cd to for mfurinatiou, and (he 
stand groTvs very impatient. The collector Is 
almost whiJe with auxict-v ; especially wiien he 
secs two, three, and does not know how 
many more false starts. But, thank goodness, the 
Screw b bcfiaviug himseJf for a u^mder ; indeed, 
if it were otberwise, he would long ago have 
made Ikis a])pearaiice in front of the stand. 
As muchlSannot be said for the Emf)eror,'who 
dances in anything but £in imperial manner 
on lib hind legs ; and the rajah’s horse seems 
to be so takem with his performances, that 
he is trying his best io nnitatc him, but it 
is all owing to that fool on the grey, that 
ought to have been in the buggy and not ou 
a racc-course. The collector’s eyes .ache again 
with constant strmning, so that he is obliged 
to relieve them by taking down hb Masses. 

Tlie ladfes don’t like sitting and seeing no- 
thing, and want to know why they don’t begin ? 
The bolleotor would very much like to relieve 
himself a iittle extra steam by an anathema 
or two against the man on the gWy, but wisely 
refraiifk. A^h ! there they go ! No,' it’s a single 
horseman, and, hoxTor of horrors! tfee collector 
recognises the Dumulgimdv-like of the 

Screw. Bui, is it possible f Xes, Dy Jove! 
he has stopped him; and the beast is chakingii. 
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himself like a i^t j a man leads him kiek ; aiid-^ 
they’re off ! the Screw with two strides iii one, 
determined jaot to be disappomted tli^s time. 
The pace is awfiil as they sweep past the 
stand, and the ladies wonder how any man can 
keep his seat at such a paccj and are sure 
would scream and drop, off. But in the short 
space of time taken to express this wonder the 
horses have completed another quarter of a 
mile, and the Screw, who is leadinsr, is nearly 
. pulling lus jockey over his head. With joy the 
collector sees that Hawk is obliged to keep the 
rajah’s horse going, and, barring accidents, he j 
sees the race is ‘won, He*s not quite sure of his j 
jockey though, for lie is a stranger to him, but ! 
*caine\vith a' great reputation ; and the tijought | 
of the steady way in which he tried to snatch | 
the last race out of the fire, })artly reassures him. j 
They have now got to the liill, wliidi is sure to | 
find out the soft ones. AVhat a line there is j 
now ! What tailing, aimost Indian file. It can 
hardly be called a good race, for nothing seems 
to have a chance against the Screw. No- 
tliiiig has. The iistoiiuding fiicl of having been 
stopped wlien he wanted go, has put the 
devil into the Screw, and if he drops dead iu 
the attempt, he’ll waian tliein. Ills jockey gives 
him a strong pull near the to)) of the hill,* ami 
the cunning ola horse rest^onds to it wonderfully, 
lulling himself together, and taking a brc.ith 
that fairly heaves his jockey’s legs out. Tliafs 
your sort, old clmp,” sa}^s the jock. “I like 
to feel that, uiidT. know you’ve gol. a nisli Icd'l 
iu you, if wanted.” On his dropoing Ids liands 
as:aiii, the Screw falls into his ola Duuvulguudy- 
like action, holding the race as safe as a church. 
Hawk tries a msh at the distance, but Hussar 
only manages to decrease the distance from tlu^ 
Screw by a length, then dies away to nothing, 
and is passed by the judge's Inrr.se, bnt ciumol 
overhaul the Screw, wlio canters in, hamls down, 
a whmer of upwards of two thousand rupecvS. 

After the Young Prince’s Purse, there are 
only two race3 left for decision, and Kui spec- 
tators (and I dare say my readers too) arc 
glad of it, for the day* is getl.ing excessively 
warm. Some twenty* animals of the most 
wretched and unrucer- Like aj,)pearance arebrouglit. 
out for the Hack Stakes. There Tfi’c Homan- 
nosed broken-kneed Persians, who do duty in 
buggies during the rest of the year ; liide- 
bound animals, that have been cast from tlie 
artillery and cavalry for incuratile niaugc ; one 
or two bow'-knoed but fine-framed old aiiiitmls, 
who (if they could speak) could tell })itiful tales 
of the career of a high-mettled racer ; and — jea 
— Budnxash, mounted by Tjpmkins in a rc- 
snleudent ^ green jacket, with yelloxv belt. 
The race b soon over, for the staiit^er did not 
'care to be kept broiling in the sun by the 
unw^orkmanlxke mauo&urres of the xvould-be 
jockeys; and after one fal^ st^t, k wdiich a 
iiot-brained youth has come away the whole 
length of the course alone in lijs glor^, warns 
the rest ^t, head or tail foremost, he will 
start th^ this time. The horses run the 
race from end to end w’ithout any assistance 
from llieir riders,, and it is won by a quondam 


old. racer, who add| another leaf to his auiulnn- 
tinged laui'els. Tiie Pony Bace is r^ithcr ex-, 
citing, the terms of the race being that t!ie 
second pony is to get a portion of the stakes, 
and that the last if to pay the third pony’s en- 
trance fee— a provision sure to make each com- 
petitor try his best; for, although he may see 
that he has no chance of obtaining first or second 
honours, yet he cannot afford to pull up and 
walk in, lest he should have to pay the entrance- 
fee of the thiiyl. But hallo ! who is this ? It 
is the doctor iu a gaudy racuig,jackei, a pair of 
trousers wdth straps, and a long pair of military* 
spurs. He is greeted with roars of laughter as 
lie passes the staurl, and cries of two to one on 
the doctor. Then* some one^jxplains that, at 
mess tlie other night, the cioctor threw out 
hints that lui had bail a rather brilliant career 
on the English tui’f, before he entered the ser- 
vice; wliercupon Simpkins poimccd upon him, 
and succeeded in getting him to promise to ride 
his pony. The course is only a quarter of a 
mile, and they arc soon started ; they are all 
pretty close together, the exception of the 
doctor, who got off ill in liis endeavours to keep 
his seat, jmlls his pony back, and is hopelessly 
out of tile race. It is a near thing between the 
two first, both well-known perforuiers. Some 
seconds after t.lii.' race is finished, the doctor 
canters past, and is greeted xvi.'h vocii'erous 
cheering. Thank you, doctor,” says the owner 
of the liurd pony. ‘‘ vYhyP” says the doctor. 

“ You pay my slake,” The doctor is WToth, and 
declares that he neve.r suat t.liut proviso, that it 
is a most- absurd oiie, and t!ud he never heard of 
it ill England ; btit his wrath is of no avail, and 
he goes (df home in great dudgeon, and does not 
ai)pear again during tlm rest of the meeting. The 
stand is soon oin|)fcied, and the great concourse 
of natives jabberiiiir towards the basiaar. 

The second amt tliiid days’ racing are similar 
to Ihe first : llie rajah and *iie Collector 
dmding the large prwes pretty equally;' and 
the smaller being so distributed by the aid of 
handicaps, that none are great losers, mid 
many are slight wiiuiers. The owners of horses 
are jilcascd with their success, and the visitors 
with their reception, and the numerous balls 
and pic-iiics. Thus, -'the races ” Jiecome an 
epoch from wliicli fatui'e events will be cafou- 
lated, until the next' meeting. 

— ^ — I — 

SKELETONS IN THE MANSION HOUSE. 

Ir little Dick Whittington, when sitting on . 
the. stone at Ilighgate, listening to the bells 
ringing him back to I'ortune ana fame, could 
have ureafnt what it was to be Lord Mayoi‘ of 
London, he iniglu have hesitated as mauy*times 
as the bells prornisod him the highest civic 
dignity before he deejejed upon obeyiag their 
summons. Knowing what , J do of tlie liubblc- 
buLble — not all of the tUTtle-soup pot— and toil 
mia trouble of a Lord Mayor’s^lil'e, I am sure / 
shoidd have hesitated a Jong* time, and, if I had 
clearly understood the bells to «ay 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London,” 


SS3 parch 24, me.3 
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I sliould most decidedly litvo declined llie in* 

• vilation, shouldered my b^mdle (containing my 
one extra shirt), and jheld on my way totlie less 
arduous duty of tending some farmer’s sheep in 
the inglorious peaceful fields of Hertford- 
shire, So, at least, I thouglit the otlier morn- 
ing, while sitting upon Whittington’s stone. 
B(dls were ringing to me out of the mist below, 

but they said: 

Rest and be thankful, hid ; 

Rest and be thankful, lad ; 

^ It is hard to be Lord Mayor of London.’^ j 

^ I think 1 know how it was with little Dick. In ; 
wandering about the streets the day before, and | 
just as he had made up his mind to lea\o the 
pitiless city, he stumblea noon the Lord Mayor’s 
show. Ho saw the glided coach and the 
* glittering procession, and, going lo sleep that 
night tiudcr a dry arch, lie dreanicd about it. 
The vision of greatnc.s', uris still fresh in his 
mind when he started oft' in the morning. As 
he trudges onward, he recals uliat he has read, 
or heard, of liuiuble bo;^s, like himself, ulio 
liave risen from nothing to bo Loid Major, 

’ and, as he is gradually loaiing the Cily'be- 

! hind, it suddenly oeeur^ to him tliat he is de- 

liberately throning awaj hs olianco of altaining 
to iJic 'dignity, lie sits cloun to rest andj 
think —to hesitate. H<* looks doM'u njion the 
big busy Chy, glittcung under the sun, uitli so 
many high roads to liomuir, and he units for an 
I omen. His in ait is yonder among the houses, 

I and it is lna*d to tear it away; the msiou ot 
I the gilded coadi and the biave avraj is si ill m 
I Ins mind, all his \v\iruuigs inelovaids the City. 

‘'Oh, for some eucoiiragmg imcc* to bul me 
\ turn figuiu/’ he <\claims; and, as the last 
1 on his bps, the liells ring out : 

! ' ‘‘Turn again, Whittington, 

I Thri» e Lord Major ot London 1” 

^ 111 his <'ars, with that bnght lisiou before Ills 

I eyes, and with those loimnigs at iiis beait, d 
t could sound like nothing (dse. 

‘ But it was diller^it in rny ca'-e. I had not 
t seen the Lord hlayor, the day b(‘tor(% going 
' in glory to West minster. 1 had seen liiin in 
i the mhkst of his dnti(‘S at the Alansion House, 
i overwhelmed uitli business, barassed, [H^stcreil, 

> wbrricd out of his hlc. ISo tlie bells raug out 
I quite a different sti»ry to me. J3y tlu‘ way, it 
j appears to me (hat hclh are arrant syco[dmiits 
I in this respect— they are always ready to “^ay as 
b Tou say, say what you will. I belieie if *Mr. 
j \Villuim Sylcos had sat and listened to them on 
HighgatMiill, tliey would have told him in tin* 

I most cheerful tones to turn back and murder 
j Nancy. 

I I have been, as the readers of this Journal 
j may remember, “ With the Lord Mayor on liis 
1 <^wn day.” I have, since then, spent with the 
I Lord iinvor a day, not one minute of whicli he 

I could call his own. It was rny day, yours— the 

I nobility, gentry, and public in general’s Am — 
♦ , anybody’s day but the Lord Mayor’s. Anil 1 

I believe all his days are pretty mueh the same. 

I Up at haU-psfot seven in tfie morning ! Pancy 


that, my Whittinetou, to begin with. Didn’t 
YOU think, now, that when you became Lord 
Mayor you wonkl be able to. He to what hour 
you liked ? Of course you did. But you will 
find that a Lord TMayor’s life is not 'all ffilt- 
coach, turtle, and cliampagne. The very 
duty of the day is one that few of us woiifd can*’ 
to be bound to— the duty of reading letters and 
signing a large number of documents biffore 
breakiast. And the letters which tlie Loid 
Mayor receives arc frequently calculated to take 
away Ids appetite for breakfast. Eor example, 
when he came into the brcakfest-room the other 
morning to snatch a hasty meal, lie brought with 
him, by way of something pleasant to commu- 
nicate to his family, a letter addressed otifaide to 
tlie ‘‘ Dishonourable flic I^ord Mayor,” and coii- 
tainiiig, ivside^ the agreeable and ajqictising in- 
timaliou that lie would be shot next Ihiday 
monuiig. J expected his family to go olf into 
hysicrics in a body, and T was quite prepared to 
join in the elionis ; but I found they took it 
coolly. It is quite an every-day ocenrrcnce. 
TJiere is always somebody tlircatening to sIkjoI 
the Lord Mavor. .Turn again, Wliittiuirton, do 
turn ; i( is so pleasant to go about in tin' mo- j 

meiitar\ i‘\]>eot.di<m of having a bullot throiid* | 

yoiif Imad. Li'Heis pour in upon the Lord 
Ma\or of London in cart -loads. They are from | 
idl elapses of persons, upon every kiiul of busi- 
ness ami idle folly, and come from all quart(‘rs j 
oftheuorld. F’enelunen write to him m lh(^ 
idea that lie is autocrat of all London and ])rime j 
nuuisier of tlic sovereign; mad Germans soid 1 
him cramped screeds of besotted political pli - j 
lo‘^opllv ; indigent Irislimen claim Iiim as a sou 
of Klin, and beg a iriflo in the name of tluir 
efMnmon count r\ ; '•choolboys whoare not liapjiy 
at lir)me ask him for situations in the (’ir;\ 
This mrwiiing lie received a long letter fiom'a 
German, giung liim a history of his ou n career. j 
\eeordiii<g to his correspondent’s aeconnl, he, i 
tlie Loid Mayor, vas born in Iltamburg, of j 
(terinfvi! })a rents, and uai- brought up as a lailoi. * 

Theie is no kind (*f leuaey under the sun, v»]de!i I 

does not vent itself in a letter to the fmid May or [ 
of London. Of course the cart-load (ff com- f 
municalioij^ is widl sifted by his secretary, 
but tliere is always a large rcsulnuin irliiel) 
demands bis personal attention. He is asked 
to ])atrouise cliarities, to take the chair at din- 
ner^, to open exhibitions, to be present— wlia I - 
ever his creed fuid do nomination — at Oh u roll 
of England sermons, to lay foundation-stonch, 
and generally to give up the whole of his time, 
and spend a* good deal more than the whole uf 
hib fortune, for Kie benefit of the human race. 

I I’lie Lord Mayor docs not wear a smooth brow 
when he e5me>s in to breakfast of a morning. 
Care vaults upon his shoulders the moment he 
is out of bed. llow shall he answer all these 
applicant f-? which shall he say “ Yes,” and 

to which “ No P” Be will have to preside in 
the j[ustiee-room by-and-by. What if the assassin 
sliould be there, waiting to shoot hinI|accordiug 
to obliging promise ! * \ 

It is noi t'dl cooking that goes on in the base- 



uient story of tlio Iiondon Mansion ffouse* If yoti 
enter by tlio little door under tlie grand portico, 
yon wnl discern a nest of offices, filled witli 
ledgers, account-books, and deed-boxes. Clerks 
are "busy at the desks preparing a large number of 
documents, every one of which the Lord Mayor 
must sign with his Otwn hand. One of these 
departments is called the Oockei Ollicc. Tlicre, 
a record is kept of those imports of coni, coals, 
fruit, &c,, which pay toll to the City. Tt is the 
Lord Mayor’s duty to give receipts for those 
dues, and every morning after breakfast he 
signs, on an average, two Imndred and fifty 
receipts. It is calculated that in the course of 
his year of office, the Lord Mayor signs his 
name to official dociimciils fifty thousand times. 
While he is signing away at lightning spetal, 
parties” arc waiting to see him in iiis business 
parlour, previous to the opening of 1 lie court. 
Here, lie gives audience to atlorneys and barris- 
ters making applications, grants wiuTailts, and 


bard is embroidei^d with hundreds of peArls, 
the suuff-cbest (box is not the word) of gold/ 
the Lord Mayor’s S.S. collar sparkling with , 
brilliants^ of the purest water. Aladdin^s cave 
was nothing to tlus. Yet these gorgeous things 


which give such an air of spleiidbur and magni- 
ficence to the Egyptian liall on feast nights, 
and excite so muen envy in blessedly ignorant 
breasts, are but so maw skeletotis in tlie Lord 
Mayor’s cupboards. They are not his own. 
They belong to the City. He has to give a 
bond for tlienr. If they are lost or stolen, be* 
must pay for tlicm. They are worth very 
many ilioasarids of pounds. Stock is taken of 
them every day, A man sleeps in the haunted 
chamber every uigfit. The police never leave 
the nciglibourliood of the grated window, night 
or day. Within aud without, there is always a 
walchfui CYC upon that chamber — to a nervous 
Lord Mayor — of horrors. 

Let us peep into the servants’ hall in passing. 
Read the iiLscri])tion over the mantelpiece, and 
mind your inauners. 

Swear not, lie not, neither repeat old grievances. 
Whoiioever eats or drinks in this hall with his hat 
on, sliall f<»rreit .sixpence or ride the wooden horse. 

Till* wofuleii liorsc is a stout pole bearing the 
ai)o\o inscrijdion, and painted lixe a constable’s 
staff. The offinuh'r is mounted upon it, and two 
servants seizing the ends, ujako him ride the 
>{aug, I was infonri(M.l that thcriast person who 
(ffieuded against liu^ rules of the hall, and was 
(‘ouipellcAl lt> rivl(‘ the wooden horse, was — I 
})lu^u io write it — a ‘‘ goiiileniau of the press.” 

If is now twel\ e oVbK'k, and the jiistice-rooru 
is Opel}. A throng of ragged mouldy forloru- 
lookiugiiicn and woirum, marked by Misfortune 
Inr Inn* own, are ^canpx'ring up the steps of the 
grand poriicr) to wiljicss the, proceedings and 
see jusiice done upon their friends. In the 
morning, the Lord Mayor 0 t)cus liis liduse to 
burglars and ])au]>ers ; in Ibo evening, to Crdii- 
}ud Ministers and bisho|is. But he gives pre- 
erdeuci* to burglars and paupers. As ihe 
inmr noon strikes, the mace appears at the 
lililo side-door of the court, aud tuc bearer an- 
m>uue*N tlie Lord ^M'ayor. His lovdsliip, ra- 
rayed in his gown of office, iuunedilitclv lak'S 
ids scat on the beu(}b, and business begins. The 
prisoners arc brouglit into the court through 
a trap in the fluoi* coveifd by a sort of wooden 
box with a lid. The oflicer ‘in charge lifts the 
bd, puts in Ills liand and pulls out a prisoner, 
saying. A very bad boy is he.” The first pup- 
pot of Misfortline ]ni]ied from the box tJiis 
morning, is a ■uTctched barefoot man, scantily 
covered wi^li a suit of canvas, stamped all over 
with the word “ Unirm/' in letters of blood-red 
shame. Tic lias nothing on this frosty morn- 
ing but a sackclo.h jacket and trousers^, and, 
shrinking at all points from the cold, he has 
! doubled himself up like a hedgehog. A more 
pitiftd sight it has never been iny fate to 
sec. He is a strong tall wcll-lluilt man, 
who, if lie had been so directe^l, might Imve 
carried his face ‘Howards the stars ”Vith the 


presides over wimt arc called “ nrivate liearinirs.'' 
’While his lordship is being biumvred in Jiis own 


While his lordship is being badgered in Jiis own 
])?i,iionr by a pertmacious “ junior,” let us ou- 
enj^y ourselves more plcasaiuly an iu-pec- 
tion of tiie department of plcasuia!, 

Alark this. As you must pass through the 
Cocket Office to arrive at tlie kitchen, sefthc 
Lord Mayor has to pass through many an! nous 
duties before lie can sit down quhetlv (o enjoy 
his dinner. 

The kitchen is aflarge liall, provuled with 
ranges, each of them large enough to roa.^t an ' 
entire ox. Tlic long, broad, solid tables might 
have been constructed by Gog and Magttg for 
compiiny of llieir own size. Tlie ves'>'^‘!s for 
lioillng ’meat aud vegetables are not ]K)!s, but 
tanks. The stcYviiig range is a long brvoail iron 
jiavemeut laid dowui ovm’ a scrubs of furnaeos; 
the spifs are huge cages formed of iroji bars, ami 
Inrr.ed, by vnachinory. K very thing is on the 
scale of Ib'olidiugnag. An army of er»oks is 
uiananivring iviili the batierie do cui,'.ine, to 
produce an infinite variety of rich viands^bu’ a 
detachment of the four thousand aiuLidd [lers. )ns 
wlann it is ihe Lord Mayov^; duty — bis tluty, 
observe— to entertain during liis year of office. 
Tlie City expects that eviny man wj^o aeeo]>ts 
the office wdll do his duty to the extent of 
sjKjnding four thousand pounds on dinmu’s. 
Even hero, in the kiteffieu, we m-e in 1 he presence 
of tlie enres wdiicli weigh upon tlie Lord Mayor 
of London. 

Step into the next room aud see a score of eu])- 
boards crammed fuU of skeletons. There aretliree 

a )er and tall young ineu in powdered wigs in 
iness to show them to n^f At a word of 
command they produce bIood-.stained keys and 
open the cupboard doors. At first we see no- 
thing but aprons of green baize; but when 
tliese are removed, the skeli'toas are revealed in 
glittering row's. One by one thej ar^ brought 
out until tho room is fnll of ’them. .Silver 
tiircoTis and cups, silver plates by the hundred, 
silver tra^^ana salvers, spoon.s, forks, teajmts, 
pune!i4)<*j^s, candelabm, tazze, the silver mace 
which I o^n scarcely lift, the sword whose scab- 
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bdst of ua. But, misfortuifc, neglect, injustice, 

' crime, wbat you liave de^aded Mm to the 

level of the hirittes.; thmigh I mow of no lower 
animal who looks so low as that man looks. 
He is chared with deliberately tearing uj) Ms 
clothes in tne workhouse. He is a bad subject, 
a TCi"V subject^ but his degraded condition is 

pitijhu.in the last degree. J usticc in her sternest 
moods caimot'fail to be moved by such a spectacle. 
It 3xuvde mo weep — in bitterness rather than in 
pity^ — I was angry With some one — I was ready 
to strike some one. 01), will you tell me with 
whom I have cause to be angry,' whom I ought to 
strike ! God snrelv made tliat man in Ms own 
image, and kept a place in heaven for him ! He 
may sit beside you or mo above ; why does be | 
stand so far away from us here below ? 

For two or three hours a day it is the Lord 
Mayor’s painful task to sit in tliat chap and be 
a witness to every form of human misfortime, 
misery, and crime ; Ins the stern duty to rej)rovo 
when reproof seems a cruelty ; to condeimi, when 
fate has condemned already. No man of tocliiig 
ctvii sit in that chair with an unwruug heart 

TVlioii the lauchcondioui- arrives, the jailer 
is still diving into the box for anoiiip plague, 
and it seoms''as if Misfortune were aiding liim tu 
peiibrin tlie inexhaustible bottle trick. Eviny 
time he puts in his hand,idie has a plague ready for 
him, a pickpocket — a starving creature who has 
stolen a loaf of bread — a misguided apprentice, 
who has robbed las rnasltu* — a fraudulent clerk. 
Wlien we all thought that tlic box was cleared 
at last, the officer" imuiag(?d to fish u]) from its 
depths, a little mite of a" boy, who was charged 
with cruelty to a pony. The pony, yoked to a 
little costermonger’s "cart, was at the door for 
inspection. The boy, ciying bitterly, said the 
pony vims liis, and ir was tlic first time he - 
luid "brought it out. He was not aware that it 
Uad a sore place. On inspeolion, the sore place j 
was found to be a very mtliiig matter, ana had 1 
probablv been made that inorning by the collar, ! 
which Jjd not fit the new pony’s neck. So llie 1 
juvenile. ])roprietor was dismissed with a kindly : 
admonition. One secs odd things in a justice- ' 
room. Here wii.s a boy “ whose head scarcely j 
reached above the dock,” as 1 lie reporters pic- 1 
tur^^sqirely say, who was owner of a pony and ! 
cart, and a trader on his own account— just the i 
sort of boy, I thought, who might become liord i 
Mayor of London. If he should ever attain to j 
! that high dignity, 1 hope he w ill be indulgent to j 
1 i the small boys who are brought before liim. ] 

1 Lunch is on the table. ^ Where is the Lord ! 

Mayor ? Bim in the justice-room signing con- 
mitments. We go to lunch without him, and 
Ms lordsliip does not anpear for It'^If an hour. 
When he comes in, looking careworn and pre- 
occupied, the turtle soup is aU gone, the pullets 
: are mangled mid cold, the pies are exhausted. 
Never ndnd, he will have a chop. And we, his 
family and Ms pests, having feasted upon all. 
the delicacies of the season, and having' tkilked 
about plays and amuserneuts, retire to the; 
drawiM-roonip leaving his unfortunate lordship 
to eat nis plain chop and potato, while ♦Ms 
i private wretajj' reads over to him the letters 

which have come in by the mid-day post. 
Meantime, the bfusiness parlour fe full of visitors, 
clamorously waiting for an audience. 

It is a very elegant ^ luxurious drawing-room ; 
but come to the window and look out between 
those rich lace curtains. . What is that below 
in the street ? The prisoners* van. Everywhere 
amid the splendour, start up the skeleton and 
the death’s head. 

Mr. Gibbs, his lordship’s private secretary, a 
gentleioan well versed in all the routine of the 
oliice, well versed, too, in the Mstory and anti- 
quities of the City, finds a few spare moments 
to show us the cells. They are below stairs, 
quite close to Aladdin’s cave, within hearing of 
the clunk of silver and gold, witMn nose-shot of 
the roasting baron of beef and the simmering 
naic. Cages of Tantalus ! Look ! Beliind the 
bars, huddled up ‘“in a corner, crouches the 
sluveriug pauper in the branded sackcloth. In 
the next cage, is an idle and dishonest apprentice. 
Did //e ever dream of being Lord Mayor of 
Loudon and living in tlie Mansion llouse? 
Poor lad, he lias entered the Palace in the City 
by wToug gate. 

Mr. (libbs is well acquainted with every 
nook and comer ('f the pMace — for palace it is, 
aiif‘ a very magnificent one too. Was 3iot its* 
noble Egy])tiau Hall built alter the model of the 
wonderful Egyptian Hall described by Vitru- 
vius? Wo. inay trace its proportions, here, 
among tlic wine-cellars. There are sti*eats of 
udue-ccllars, tlieir sombre doors looking like the 
entrances to tombs. Only there are no “ dead 
m(‘n” in 1hose tombs. "Here we come upon 
another i)f the Lord Mayor’s cares. The foun- 
dation of the Mansion House, laid down before 
concrete was )indcr stood, has lately been giving 
way. IVorkmeu have for some tunc been en- 
gaged in laying a new basis. In the ])rocr;ss of 
excavation they turned up many curious things, 
amongst oiliers, the smallest horned ox’s hclicl 

I ever seen. Perhaps tlie uiuiual fell a victim to 
medkeval Ilinderpest. Item, a human skull with 
tlie finest .\el of teetli ever seen. I don’t fancy 
that the owner of that skull could have been tax 
alderman, for his grinders seem to have; found 
exercise pn the very hardest of food. Vol-au- 
veiit and patties were not known, I should say, 
in his time, or, if tliey xverc, they did not fall to 
his share. 

Passing once more through the Cocket Office, 
i Mr. Gibbs directs our attention to the bill of 
costs and charges for the banquet on Lord 

I Mayor’s Day : 

I Dinner and whio XISOO 0 0 

I Fancy that ! Altogether the expenses of that 
grand day were 3102/. 11s. 4d. 
i Some of the items are curious, I will not^ a 
few : 

PitLfor(I|i!iiid Co., cartage of 

1 armour £41 0 0 

[ Gas JOO 0 0 

I Hire of looking-glasses ... 40 0 0 

j Insurance of pictures, 7 ii 

Wands and decorations 70' 7 0 

Gravelling the streets 7^10 0 

Decorating Ludgate-hill ... 40 o 0 ^ 



Ill IIo^e\s .Tabk Book I find the bill of a 
feast in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Certainly he was theMayor of Norwich ; but he 
entertained tlie Queen and all her court : , 

Total charge for the feast.,, £112 9 

, Three of the items wiU be sufiicient to show 
liow tlie banquet cost' so little ; 

Eight stone of beef at 6d. 
per stonci and a sirloin, *. £0 5 8 

A hind-quarter of Teal. 0 0 10 

Bushel of flour 0 0 6 

Two gallons of white wdne 

and canary 0 2 0 

Going up-stairs^ we find the Lord Mayor still 
Qcoupied in his business parlour. Apidicauts 
hvv still besieging his door. Another cart-load 
Ol letters has been shot upon his table. Ojic 
aj>pcals to hbn as tbc most #!jenevolent gentle- 
man on the face of the earth ; anotliei* declares 
that he is a villain of the decnesi dye, and is 
]iol lit to live upon the face of tue earth. Memi- 
I find that he lias presided ai- the Coiiil of 
Ahlerineu ; and an intimation has just come in. 
that it will be his duty to preside to*moiTOW at. 
riie Court of Common Council lie lu^s scarcely 
got through all his business when it is time V) 
dress for dinner. ^ 

This evening he entertain.^ — and it is parT of i 
liis observe — the Ward of Farrmgdwu ; 

'Within; to-morrow it will he his duty to en - 1 
tertain the Ward of Earriugdon IViihout ; and j 
in tile course of liis year oi office, it will be I 
his duty to feast the City companies, the cor|>n- ; 
ration, her Majesty’s wiuiisters, the judges, tin- 
bisliojis, and many other public bodies. At caeli 
of these banquets he has to make about a dozen 
speeches in j)roposing toasts, which is no light 
work ofitscif. 

A worthy woman iu the crowd, on J^oi\i 
i^layor's Day, was lieard to exclaim, ‘‘ Ali, .1 won- 
der how the ex-Lady Mayoress feels this uu^rn- 
ing Which plainly expresses the popular idea 
that it is a fine thing to be Lady Mayyress. 
So it is, perhaps ; but, I should say* that on ihe 
day when her husband goes out'of office, the 
Lady Mayoress feels very much relieved. 

So, my yoiuig Whittington^ turn by all man- 
ner of means if you have the couragfi ; and if 
you do turn and become Lord Mayor of London, 
all 1 can say is — tinat the citizens ought to be 
very much obliged to you. 

MIGHT AND MAGNITUDE. ^ 

Mxi, Du ChaILUXj has announced his dis- 
covery of a wffiolc nation of negi-o dwarfs. lie 
has given us ineasiirements of their stature, 
male and female. It is a pity he did ndt measure 
their strength.^ For want of a better dyna- 
mometer, he might have pitted a man against a 
camel, or a wmian against a cow.t Shbuld his 
notes contain no informatiou on this point, he 
will have to return to Airica to seek it. ' 

For, li t tlftby little the belief is gaining grouiid 
that fat hr not force, nor size strengUi, nor | 
plethora powT-r. Ifwx are to trust trie most 
modei*n deductions of science, Goliath ought to I 


have been a monslct of weakness, while Samspn, 
whose feats ])roclaim his prowess^ can hardly • 
have reached the middle height. HerculfJs, too, 
must have been Quite a small man. Long and 
lazy, little and loud/* are proverbial expres- 
sions physically acconnted for. The Pygmmi of 
Thrace, who wmut to war with the crjuies, were 
indeed a valiant race, if only three inches high. 

To show how things may be* so, and that 
strength and smallness arc compatible, wc w'ill 
i)egiiu not quite at the beginning of all, butwith 
I ji. few elementary considerations suggested by 
the perusal of M.. Henri de Paiwille*s scientific * 
romimcc, “ Un Habitant de la PlanHe Mars/* 
to which learned jcu d’esprit we do no more 
than allude on the j^resent occasion. 

The liodLly frame of any animal is as much a 
mucliiiic as a. steam-engine is a macliiiie. Now 
the mfuo carbon a machine consumes, the more 
force it is ca])a,ble of pr(xluebig. 

Wc must be careful to avoid forgetting that, 
iu strict fact, at the present epoch, not a single 
tiling bi nature is cither created or aiimhilalcd. 
It is Transformed, and that is all. Thus, you 
may /j/'ni u ])iece of paper, but you do not 
I destroy/ it. You sinqily make it sit’fler a ineta- 
I niorphosis. If such be your desire, you can 
liiul it again, and collect its substance, weight 
for weight. Instead of retaining its primitive 
slirqx', the greater portion luis passed into a 
gaseous state. It has become partly ga.s, which 
mingles will) the atmosphere, and partly ashes^ 
which fall to the ground. 

Force, M. de Parville elsewhere reminds 
1 Us, xuidergoes similar transformations. //I? do 
not generate our own strength, as wc arc apt, 
iu our ])ride, to fancy wc do. Wc receive it 
ready geiicratod, and then we transform it or 
disj){jice it. Charcoal, for instance, in obedience 
to our w'ili, su])plies us ■with heat, tliat is, wdth 
throe.’’' Do you think that it really creates 
that force? Indeed it does not. It cierived it 
from the sun. And W'hen, in the depth of win- 
ter, a bright sea-coal fire is blazing in the grate, 
ail the light and lieat it gives is bestowed at 
the expense of the solar heat. 

In trill It, every vegetable substance has been 
actually built up, bit by bit, organ by organ, 
by rays of light ami heat from the »^in. The 
materials so grouped, remain together ; but only 
on one condition, namely, that the solar force, 
which originally assembled them, shall not quit 
them. 

To keep convicts iu prison, you must liave 
jailers and turnkep, \vho -will find quite enough 
work to occupy their leisure. But by setting 
your prisoners free, the staff of men, w^bose 
sernces are m longer required, can be employed 
upon some Ollier task or duty. Exactly in 
the present case. By boiTiing the vegetable, 
you destroy the quiescent stale of its particles ; 
you ^sturb their equilibrium; you give them 
the opportunity of breaking loose. The force 
which held them"togeth<^ m subjection, is dis- 
charged from its functions, and envploys its 
activity iu other ways. For yon, it becomes 

L j — ^ 

* See Heat and Wouk, vtl. xiv., p, 29. 
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sffwis>ible as lieat, mA is really as such to under- 
take soine different employment. 

Coal is a mass of vegetable matter, which has 
been buried in the earth for a considerable lapse 
of time. Itis solar light and heat put into a 
savitigs-baiii: ages upon ages ago. it is power 
and action from the sun, imjnisoncd in the 
bowels of the ea-rth^ To ns ninetecnili cen- 
turians Ms ‘the Kieky task of inakiug it our 
slave, by setting it at liberty from its primeval 
tranimels. Throw a piece of coal or wood into 
f the fire; it is absolutely as if you took a small 
quantity of sun-heat in yoin* hand, to iiianipu- 
late it according to your I'cquireinents. And 
tJ)is is not a mere form o£ speech ; it is a cor- 
rect expression of the real fact. 

When an animal exerts his streuglli, do you 
also believe that he creates that strength ? Not 
more thiui the coal creates the steuin-engine’s 
strength. Hero again it is entirely (lerivcd from 
the siai. The animal cals. JF/ml does he con- 
, ^sume to keep himself alive? Alimeiii ary sub- 
stances, composed, in few words, of carbon, 
oxygen, azote, and hydrogen. 

Ill an anhnal organism, those clemciiis un- 
dergo a veritable l.nmsforiufdiou. Oulsiilelhe 
animal, befoni they were eaten, they \v(‘rc com- 
bined, aggregated, united to£relhcr, and in that 
state constituted food. Inside the animal, they 
are disunited, decomposed; the force w^hicli 
lield tliom together quits them, allows them to 
separate, and so is free to do other work. .It 
causes the creature’s body to grow ; (uidows it 
wit.h vital ami . muscular force ; and in sliort 
produces all the phenomena of life. 

I¥ho created tiie aliment ? The Sun — Uimsdf 
created by the Great Maker of all tilings. Here 
again, therefore, the life and str(mgtli])ossess(‘d 
by an animal are actually engendered by tlic 
sun. 

Throu^^hout your whole existence you will 
*find, by following up the same reasoning, that ; 
your most trifling act, your most thoughtless 
movement, has derived its origin from the sun. 
A blow with tlie list:, a breatli, a vsigli, can be 
exactly estimated in rays of sunshine. VVliel hci* 

you trifle or wliidhcr you work, to make such 
an effor|^ yoxi have been oliliged to cx])end so 
lauch strength ; and that strength had already 
been stored in you by the sun, through the 
agency of a serks of * transfonnaiions. Your 
clothing is all borro^^ed from the sun. It is 
U he who has spun every thread of your linen, and 
fed every fibre, of your cloth and flannel. He 
either bleaches it siiowy white, or dyes it puiq>le 
and scarlet with indigo and madder. He fur- 
nishes leather for useful service, and furs and 
feathers for finery mid parade. He gives yon 
your bedding; whether von repose Inxuriousjyj 
between eider-down and wool, or st re 1 eh your 
weary limbs on straw, chaff, Indian com-tiusks, 
smweed, or even on a naked plank, as is the 
lot oi not a few, it is the sun who gives both 
the one and the other. And wliat do Ve re- 
ceive t roTB, Ti'gions wliere the sun, a.s it wer^, is 
not— from thiiimniediate neighhoarhood of either 
pole, ne receive just nothing. We cannot 

even get to them. The abseij.oc of the siui bars 
our progress with an inipenetrable isofle of ice ^ 
and snow, . \ 

In like manner, your fine cellai’s of hock, bur- 
gundy, and claret, are nothing but bottled sun- 
shine from the banks of tfie Ehine, the slo]>e.s 
of the Cote d’Or, and the pebbly plain of the 
Mcdoc. Your biitter and cheese are merely 
solid forms of sunshine absorbed by the pastures 
of Holland or Cambridgesliii'e,^ Your sugar is 
crystallised sunshine from Jamaica. Your tea, 
quinine, coffee, and spice, are embodiments of 
solar iuflueiiccs shed on the surfaces of China, 
Peru, and the Indian Archipelago, it is the 
smis action which sends you to sleep in opium, 
poisons you in strychnine, and cures you in de- 
coctions of tonic herbs. You taste the sun in 
your sauces, eat lyui in your,».meats, and drink j 
him even in your simplest beverage — w^aior. | 

Without ihe sun, no blood could flow in your i 
veins ; your whole corporeal vitality, your very i 
bodily life, is the result of the overilowings of j 
his bounty. 

Nor is this all Ave owe to our great central • 
luminary. The nliysical forces with wdiich wo. jl 
are acquainled—hcat, light, electricity, mtig- || 
neti.sm, elicmical aflinity, and motion— ‘ dancing |i 
tlx'ir' .magic round and alteniatcly assuming j ! 
each Ollier's fonu and action, and now believed ij 
in Ml probability to be one in their common ij 
birth and origin — are direct emanations from the 1 ; 
sun. j! 

Jlut liow grand and beautiful is tlic theory i j 
tlmt r/// material blessings here behm come to ji 
ns entirely and alone from the sun! Its sim- i! 
plicity and unity are completely consistent wdih i 
the at trilmte.s ol' oii(‘. Supreme Omnipoleut Being, j j 
the Maker of the universe. Given motion, and |j 
given mutter, all the rest follows as auinovit- ! 
able consequence. All nature, from tiie sim])lest i 
tact tu ilic nio.st eonmicx plieuonuuion, is no- j 
thing Imt a work of destruction or reconstruct j 
lioiq a displaceivieiit of force from one point, to j 
anufljcr, according to laws which arc absolutely 
general. »Ner is there materialism lurking in 
the lliqught ; for ii is impossible to forget tliat, 
if motion and riiatlcr form and transform organic 
beings, jiierc still needed a Creator to give the 
impul.so and the law. And, as to minor "details, 
the Hand of God is visible throughout the 
imiverse. 

The sun, tlien, is God’s material instinmieut 
on earth, us throughout the solar system. He 
is the dispenser to us of our share of the advan- 
tages allotted to us by tlie Great Benefactor. 6f 
all forms of worship’ sun-worship is the most 
excusable in iThtions unenlightened by Revela- 
tion. B^mding the kneeto‘thc god of dav, in 
tlie belief that the throne of tlie Almighty m 
seated in the sun, is a far more elevated" ])lia>se 
of inisy^kerL adoration than prosltating oiH:iself 
belorc an ugly image carved out of the stumri of 
a trw. 

yiYih tins much said about might, lot us now 
look at the question of magnituddt the 

loreguing statements, it may (mUyllb coneoive^ 
that the more an organised being is c^iable, in 
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conscqiioiice of its pliyOiological structure, of 
assiiuilatiug a given amount of aliment, the more 
effect ivc force it 'will set at liberty, or, hi other 
words, the more strength it will have at its own 
disposal. Now, the sdkr forces, thus rendered 
active within the frame of a living creature, 
have, by detenninihg its growtli, to construct 
the aniinal itself.^ They have to generate its 
own [iroper vitality, as well as the result of 
vitality, its muscular power. It may therefore 
be asserted that the effective force at- the dis- 
posal of every living creature will increase in 
j)ro])orfioii tolls alimentation, and will diminish 
ill proportion to its weight. Otherwise express- 
ing the sa^ne idea : The more food an animal 
C'msnmcs and the less it weighs, the more mus- 
cular strength it w'ill possess. 

Tln^.si' deductions have latxdy been confirmed 
by cuiious experiments instil ujed by M. Felix 
Ihitcaii, who has determined the value of the 
rtlativif. rausciilar power of insects — power of 
]uisliiug, power pf drawing, and the weight 
whicii tlie creahirc is able to fly away with. 

it Imd already been remarked tijiat animals of 
small stature are by no means proportionally the 
\veak(‘st. Pliny, in his Nat unil^Iistory, asserts 
that, in strength, the ant is snjierior to all other 
<'roatiires. The length and height of the flea]^ 
leap also appear quite out of jirojmvtiou to its 
weight. No very delinite conclusion, howevei* 
had hitherto been arrived at. ISl. Plateau hal 


had hitherto been arrived at. ISl. Plateau hal 
settled the question by employing exact .seienee 
as tiie test. Insects belonging to dlff<n-ent 


sjioeies, ]>laced on a plane surface, have been 
made to draw gradually increasing W'cigbt.s, 

A man of thirty, weighing on an average a 
hundred -And thirty iiouuds, can drug, according 
to Regnier, only a hundred and tNvciity pounds. 
The proportion of the wadght drawn to llie 
wt;igli1 of Ills body is no more than as twelve to 
thirteen. A draught-horse can exert, only fora 
few instants, an euori. e(|ual to about two-thirds ; 
of his own pirojicr weight . The man, therefore, 
is strong(‘r than .the horsci* ^ 

But, according to M, Pkleau, the smullcsi 
insect drags without difficulty five, ‘six, t(m, 
twenty times its owm wudght, and more. The 
eockeliafer drawls fourteen tinies its own weight. 
Oilier coleoptera are able to put Ihemscfres into 
equilibrium with a force of traction reaehiiig as 
high as forty,4wo tinges tlieir own weight. In- 
sects, therefore, when comjiared until tlic verte- 
brata vdiich we employ as beasts of draught, 
have enormous muscular ]>ownu\ If a horse 
had the same relative strengtii as a donaeia, the 
traction it could exercise would be equivalent to 
some sixty thousand pounds. ^ 

M. Plateau has also adduced evidence of the 
fact that, in the same group of iusects,if,w>u com- 
pare two insects notably differing in weight, the 
smallest and lightest "will manifest the greatest 
strenglli. ^ ^ t ♦ 

To ascertain its pustog pow^eri M. Plateau 
introduced the insect into a card-paper tuWb 
whose imier surface had been slightly rot^gheued. 
The creaturjf perceiving the light jit the end 
through a ^transparent plate which barred its 


passage, advanced by^iuslung the latter forwaxi^ 
with all its miglit and main, especially if ex- 
cited a little. The plate, pushed forward, acted 
on a lever comiccted with an apparatus for 
nieasuilng the effort made. In this case also 
it turuea out that the comparative power of 
pushing, like that of traction, is greater iu pro- 
portion as the ske and weight of the insect are ' 
small. Expei’iments to determine. the weight 
wdiich a ffying insect can carry, were performed 
by means of a thread with a liall of putty at tlie 
end, whose mass could be augmenteaor reduced 
at Mill. The result is that, during flight, an. 
insect cannot cany a weight sensibly greater 
than (hat of its own body. 

Consequently, man,* less lieavy than the horse, 
has a greater relative muscular power. The dog, 
loss Iicavy tlian man, drags a comparatively 
lieavier burden. Insects, UvS th(;ir weight grow*s 
less and h .ss, arc able to drag more and more. 

It MTiLilil a]q>ear, therefore, that the muscular 
foreii of living creatures is in inverse proportion 
to their mass. 

Ibit M'c must not forget that it ouglitto be in 
dirccl. pro})ortioii to the quantity of carbon 
l>urnt in t.lieir system. To put the law' com- 
pletely out of douiit, it would be necessary to 
determim' the exact weight of the food cou- 
sumeil, and (he quantity of carbonic acid disen- 
gaged ill the act of breathing. Some chemist 
will settle it for us one of these days. 

SALISBURY rORTY-FTYE YEikRS AGO. 

It was a great sight to see Alderman Banks 
prepare fin' his moi'ning walk. The front door 
ojiened, and the alderman ajmeared on his fair 
white door-stej) exactly as iiie clock of Saint 
Edmund’s struck niiuj. No cuckoo on a Genaau 
clock was ever more ]muctual than the alder- 
man. lie was a burly portly beaming sort of 
mail, an upholsterer bv trade, with large .shining 
cheeks, a mammoth chest, and huge bedpost 
leg.s. llis pn*sence indicated gooct nature, a 
comfortable income, and much good feeding. 
As Davis, the livery -stable-keeper, used to pro- 
fessionally o]).sorve,'‘‘ Alderman Bmiks do credit x 
to Ids keep.” Our fellotv-citixen wore;, a low- 
crowned buttoued-up hat, such as bishops affect 
in the present day; he also rejoiced in clarct- 
coloureu and snuff-brown and bottle-green and 
eiunamou coats, heavy and^broad-flapped, kueo- 
brccches, and buckled shoes. 

His first jiroceeding was what w^e youngsters 
used then to denominate ‘"screwing on his 
legs.” The alderman’s limbs, thougii stately 
and unelastic, were neither of them of wood. 
Tliti ceremonf consisted ii\ a careful revolving 
motion and adjustinent of kueci-brecoh^s and 
l)lue M^orsted stoekiugs with the palms of both 
hands, so that tlie kncc-buckles should set 
square and straight; to the sjde, aud the stock- 
ings Ijp piooth and even oyer the calves of 
the plump well-to-do legs. This operation com- 
pleted, the alderman would smile self-coiupla- 
cently, stretch out both anus horiaontally, and 
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pjiss tlicjn with a eimilfr taptioh behmd Ms 
|. Wk so tbf4/his Imds and the 

j tip of his big hamhoo ri^ about 

j au inch or two above Ida hat. Then, and not j 
till then, the aldmhan forth in full 

! sail down Gatheiine-street, equal to any emer- 
i gency^ the wqqrthy burgher of a thriving cathe- 
dral 

. Bafc Aldetwi 'Craddock was onr gi'cat cha- 
racter. He was an ingrained iunnorist, and lie : 
had developed his eccentricities 1o the utmost 
ia the idle afternoon of a busy life. Ho hud | 
• been in his yoisith a small privitef — his detractors | 
I said a comiK)sitor ; in the printing-office, amid | 
the black rollers and the revolving wheels, i 
he had ])icked up odd lenniiug and habits of| 
vigorous indepenaent tliinkbig. His name was i 
not really Craddock ; but purposely in Ids I 
case, as in that of otliers, \vc suppress the 
real name, to prevent giving offence to any 
I living descendant, A ninrriage with a woman 
I of some property had enabled Crarldoek to re- 
I tire from business in the prime of healih and 
strength; and to devote himself to the oeeiipa- 
tion of newsmonger, quidiume, and retailer of 
good stories and ohl proverbs. I 

His humour, like good old sherry, grew 
drier and more racy with age. E^ery clay, at 
a rc.‘giilar horn’ (for in those simi^icr quieter 
and slower limes, methodical men were more 
common), Alderman Craddock took a walk ou 
the Wilton road as far as a cerlain little bridgt!. 
facing a village inn. There he halted, lifte d 
his hat in a reilcctivc we,y, looked north, .south, 1 
east, and west, then turned on his lieel, and 
paced back again to the city. Tic was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of scenery, and would often 
stop and entreat a companion to remark a eo'tain 
tree or watch an effect of light. Perha])s a great 
artist lay dormant in the alderman^ brain." He 
wotdd sometimes stop suddenly in a walk, fix 
Mis eyes like a pointer at a quiet cow up to its 
knees in flowering gras.s and purple clover, and 
exclaim to his companion, '^P>y Jove ! sir, look 
at that COW; there is real happiness. By dove ! 
air, 1 wish I was that cow!’* Calvinists he 
always regarded with especial dislike, as lie cem- 
sidered them pharasaical, presumptuous, and in- 
toleranC# Whenever he met Alderman Bourne, 
who was extreme in such principles, Craddovk 
used to halt’ close Ms eyes, and, tap|)iiig Bouriic 
lightly on the che«(^, say, with a chuckle, 

' Saved! saved T then slapping his own breast, 

! groan, d a!” But the best 

I specimen of the alderman’s odd humour is a 
) stoiy he used to teU of Cramptqn, the c^irricr in 
those days between Salisbruy and Wincliester. 
He used to relate, in somewhat the followbrg 
words: ^ 

One day, sir, when I was sitting at dinner, 
there came a knock at the door, and the servant, 
showed in Crampton the carrier. The inan 
seemed in great trouble, and when I gave him 
a chair he pulled outliis handkerchief and^burst 
into tears. Yes, sir, he begioi to blubber, sir ; 
fa<rt» * Don’t cry, man,’ said I to him ; ^ it isn’t 
manly ; it is of no use ; it doesn’t help matters. 


Let’s hear what it’s all about.’ Then he told ! • 
me that he had bad some pai^chment mid htw ’ j 
palmers to bring for Scpiire Beiibow’s lUiarriagc , ! 
settlement, and somehow or other he had lost ti 
them out of his cart. They’d cost twentj' ,! 
pounds to get new, and he did rmt knw where j 
to tuin for the money ; would I lend it for | { 
month, one month only, to heli:) Mm P It slKmid i 
be retimied then, true as sunrise. Then, sir, ,i 
I asked the man, hoAv on earth he cauie to me, 

I, who scarcely knew him by sight, ^ and had 
nm^er had a hflltpeniiy-worih of dealings with , 
him except a }.)arocl or two in the year. Welh 
sir, his ansAver was, that, he had lighted on me 
because ho had alwiiys thought from my face 1 
was a good-nariired kind-hearted sort iff man. , 
Well, i sat and looked at the fire and Ihouglit : 
a minute or two, then I turned on him sharp, ;! 
mid said, * Look Iserc, Crampton ; yon want this 
mf»«cy for the marriage parchments'; yon say 
you’ll pay me in one month ; now ITl hlak^; it 
three; ])ay me intliree months, and I shall be 
satisiled ; hand me llmt pen and I'll Avrile the 
cheque.’ . i , 

‘‘ 1 gave him the money, mid off he went re- 
joicing. Well, a mfmth passed, two montlis passed, 

1 hrcc mouths passed, four mouths passed, stdl ; 
m>.Crami>ton, no infernal Crampton. One day 
I met a farmer who attended AVinchesier markef, ; 
and 1 asked him about Crampton. ^ Why, -:Uder- i 
man Craddock,’ lie said, ‘ he’s stopped cruTving 
this three months.’ ^ The Aveek after, I ’met i 
uiiollier friend, a Salisbury man, Avho had jus;, 
been to AA’inebester. I asked him if he over ; 
saAv Crampton ? ‘ Crampton said he ; ^ yes, ]. ; , 

saw him yesterday in Winchester tilling a mud i 
cart lie has boiigiit,’ ^The next time you go to !: 
Winchester,’ said 1, ‘'if you see Crampton, say il 
to him Aldennuu Craddock, of Salisouny has | j 
been asking after him, and wants to knoAv if la.^ ; ‘ 
remoiubers a certain business tTansactioii then: Ij 
was betuTcij them.’ The next time 1 met my 'i 
friend, he told me he had met Crampton ami !| 
given him my message. ‘Well, sir/ said 1, 'aaid jl 
AA Init did he say T My friend burst out laughing. ' ] 
‘ I don’t Eke to teir you,’ said he. I pressed i 

him; he refused for along time. At last, after I 

much cou,i 2 ;hiug and laughing, he said: ‘ AAiiy, ij 
Crampto'n told me to tell” you that you were an j : 
infernal old fool ever to have expected to get the i i 
money back.’ ” At this junctuit of tlie story t,he | i 
aldennan used to look serious and pause ; tlien ; 

I he AA'Ould burst forth A?n*ih this indignant perora- 1 1 
' lion : “ Sir ! Scene, ^ Ptuideinonium. Dramatic ; , 
Bersonm, DcA^ils sitting round the table ; dinner * ‘ 
over ; clotli removed, wine and glasses brought ' | 
ill. Well, one ^rch devil gets up and proposes a I i 
toast, ‘ Ingratitude, coupling with it the namj !| 
of Crampton, the Winchester carrier.’ Devils I; 
tuni down their glasses, some break them ; they ; | 
refuse the'ffoast, sir, and one of them rises mid jl 
says, ‘ ¥o ; love Ml the vices, and wc’U drink , i 
to any of the passions ; but in^atitude — j i 
gratitude and Crampton arfe top bad even /or j | 

^ ! j 

Boor old Craddock, he was qnlijnt" and ori- ij 
giual to the last. . One day, wh3i he was j 


cterJelntokwMfcj ALL THE YlAE EOUND. [amt s<, me.] 25^ 

* U.J, 

visiWy dyiBg, ^ friend inet him, mA said: short time. Oa caching sight of tlie tcmit 
Well, I jujx gM to sec you better, alderman, the colonel leaped over "a gate, to show how . 
How are yoti, sir'f’^* * little ho^ was fatigued. Alderman Loder^s 

Craddoelc shook his head, and laughed and bank broke eyeutuallj, entiiTly owing to his 
chuckled as he tai)})ed his ctot : carelessness in accounts, for there w(u*e good 

‘‘ Booked, sir, nejoked ; hut not directed.” assets. A Mr. Grofton, a lawyer of t hose ^tays, 

• The cOrj>oration ’of Salisbury in Craddock’s who had thirty thousand pounds in Loder’s 

time were fond of their wine, mid sometimes a. bank, at the tune tiin Lonaon agent s btx ame 

little too convivial. At the close of one ginat involved was travelling on the Cv^niiiieiit. 

Tory dinner ah enthUsSiastic reveUer (he ouglit One cky, at a table d’hote in Genunuy, he j 

to have been a Wber), to humour the fun of chanced to sit next an Englishman. The eon- | 

the njoinent, took off his wig, and threw it on versation fiuTied pn home matters, sJid fiiially j 

* the (ire. The joke took, and was iufccUons; rai Wiltshire. The lawyer, with the true sabilety 1 

one by one every wig followed, until a frizzling of Ids profession, did not mention that he w'as a 

pile had smoked upon the flames. The evciimg Salisbury man, but talked of the orarutry as a 

went off; ont^alKedthe bald corporation, bare as casual visitor. The ‘stranger grew" iriendlv and 

billiard-balls ; a tottering procession, that. Ko\v- conmmidca.tive. over his wine, and dir.c}<>sod the 

hoidson’s gtms but droll pencil should have uiwvs just tlicu most, upon his mind ; “ There is | 

immortalised, • g‘»iug to be a grand burst up at Saliflmry/’ he 

On another occasion, two staid aldexuien, ^aid — treineiukus burst up. Loder’s bank 
men of substance, portly, and usually grave is going. I h{Vir to-day that the Loudon agents 
as chureli mice, were returning from a will soon stop payment.” The lawyvi’s heart ! 

1 ration diniier, when, opposite a poulterer's came into his luciuili, but he gulped down some !i 

1 shop, a sudden whim struct oue of the A-vine, rose, tirrusl back Ids chair, and wislmd the jj 

j tw'o. On a slab in the frou^ wdndovv lay tw-o ; .s’ ranger gi'»ud iiight. An hour aflerwariU,^bei]ad i' 

fowls, white, plump, tnissed, singed, and ]U'uv- slarted with post-horses on the road to France; i; 

dered, ready for some prebeiidal spit. The j night and Jay li(‘ rode and drove, and tlieu sped : 

* back parlour was closed by a glass paititiiii, j aci’oss Ciianuel. From Dover lie ru shed to i' 

i beiiind wdiich a light was visibie. With sly j London, and dnw out his money. The camel 

rapidity the elevated alderman snatched up th*? warded Init that last straw’. The^ svJdeu w'itb. | ' 

I fowls and propelled, Them tbrougli the glass at drawal of so large a sum broke the liank. On ji 

I the astonished poullcrer and his wliV, who his ivturu to iSalisKury, the laAvj’cr instptly »; 

were at suyiper. They hurst rmt angry and j went to iidonu his friend, Dr. Peters, of the j! 

storming. ^‘ A mere joke, madam,” said tls? . danger ; but Dr. Pelcrs — a stolid, oecentric, l! 

alderman, taking off liis bat — ‘hi mere jok' . I stubborn man — would not believe i? for a ! 

What’s to pay ?” j moment. “Mere mare's nest, fcir. Posh! i 

luthosesimpleandquiettimes the corpora! ion I Break the Dauk of Knglaud next. M hat! 1 

was divided into two parties — the o}d-iashio]!i',] | Loder’s bank go? Posh!” So, (>!? vreut ilic 'j 

men who wore the? tbrec-comen’d eockiHl-luVi, i un})cliever to ,Mr. Locler’s house in the Close: a 'i 


and those who wore the low-crowned buttoned , 
hat. Politics ran liigh. No Tory, except by j 
accident, ever entered the Radical or Revolu- ! 
tioiiary club, which Jacobins, followuiivs of Tom j 
Paine,’ atheists, and merntiers of the Cor- ! 
responding Society, were alone siy>posed to ' 
fr<?({uent. On one occasion, an aldcrnian, a 
friend to the French rcvokitiou, Imppemnl, in 
”a vinous flight,” to stroll into tlie w’rojig 
tavern, and frateimise with i.he wrong olul). 
Tlic moment he had left, tlie cliaii: wTiicli he 
had desecrated was taken and broken up and 
burned, by common consent. 

When Alderman Loder, the stationer, banker, 
and brother of the great surgeon, Sir Josiah 
Lodor, was mayor of Salisbury, the volunteers 
of that town wen? very enthusiastic iu their 
military exercises. Engravings is till extant re- 
present the worthy mayor as colonel of the 
pillaiit Wiltshire regiment in fiilP vAiifonn, a 
nuge shako on bis head, his culm face full of the 
quiet energy of command, and an enormous 
broad-bladea bare swmrd in his kind.*' When 
the alarm of the French having landed, rejtohed 
Salisbury, the remmeut turned Wt at a moment’s 
notice, soured angles, and away started the 
voluttteer;|<nai the Winchester^road, accomplish- 
ing the twenty miles’ mhrch in an incredibly 


; lu.xurious man^inii, keju up iu the best style, i 
j 'I'iuTC, he foiiiid Mr. Leader, dinner over, with no i 
! wine before liim, but a huge brown jug of ale, the 
j w’ortliy banker's favourite beverage. Without . 
sitt iug down or shaking hands, Dr. Peters blurte^ 1 1 
out his errand. “ Why, Loder,” he cried, “ do j! 
you bear the absurd re[)ort ? They say your Lon- I 
ilou agents liave failed.” To the doctor’s sur- jj 
]H‘ise and horror, the banker looked up from his I : 
1 iiralihu* quite unmoved, and said : ‘‘ Oi»f it’s come j '* 
to that, at last, has it?” /The failure of the j 
liank, however, being chiefly the result of ea rt less j 
accounts, ]\ir. Ijoder retired to his property in ] 
Dorsetshire, wdth character unstained, to end j 
Ids days in a ))Iecisant and refined retirement. | 
The canons, too, in those old times WTre cha- 
racters; sturdy hearty men, respectable cercr- 
monialists, good livers, proud of tucir cathedral 
and their old jV-irt, keej)mg up a good hos]nt- i 
able style of Jiving, and fond of displaying it, j 
liaters of radicals, good-naturedly tolerant of ; 
the poor num, sticklers for prcofdeait and social | 
distinctions, and fond •’of How- trim ; 

and luxuriously neat were tihose snug houses ! 
in Close, how snowy White' the doov-steps, ; 
how glittering the knockers bell-handles, : 
luAv gay the gardens, how like three-pDed vel vet ; 
the ^cen lawns, how pleasant thc*mnsic oozing ; 



through the windows, howQ grateful the odour 
. of diiuier, rising like the . smoke of an evenuig 
sacrifice about jsix r.H. Handsb'hie were the 
equipages of Canon llolls and Caiion Blagdon, 
plump and stately, the horses, soft-springed 
the carris^es. The Church was a comlortablc 
warm coajy, profession then ; 

No Church zeal and iudignalion, 

No High Church zeal and innovation. 

There was not too much to do, and the 
^ canons of Salisbury did it. Tlicrc was Canon 
Broacber, who always went io l)r^d after a cor- 
poration dinner ana rcirmined there for a day 
or two, subsisting on ])ills and black draughts ; 
there was Canon Broimchcr, who always had 
a blister applied to the top of his skull after 
the tremendous exertion of liis annual seriuon. 
There was, also, the never-to-be-forgotten Canon 
Bolls, the poet, and Thomas Moore’s friend and 
Lord Lansdown’s ally, who lived in good style 
in the Close and gave musical parties, and wmo, 
wlieu he w’cnt out of resulcnce, retired to Ids snug 
country-house, where lie had oii gala days a 
man dressed as a hcriiut to sit in a damp sham 
grotto that he had hung wdth Ids owm soiimds. 
This worthy foe of Byron oii the qnesticai of 
Bone’s merits as a pbet , alw^ays travelled in good 
style ; but he had an intense* horror of runaway 
horses, and, wlieu the turn-out for Ids return 
home w*as ready, the liorscs fretting the gravel, 
the postilions twisting tlieir \vluf)s and looking 
round from their saddles, the old canon would 
come out and w'alk round and scrutinise the 
steeds. Often he Avould stop iu hen-ror, and 
exolairn : Good Heavens ! what have you got 
there ? Why, that horse is tliorough-t)red ; or, 
if he is not*^ (juite tltorough-bri*d, lie’s aluiosl 
half. Take Inm out, or I won’t go at all; 
take him back directly!” Then there was 
poor old DavivS, who became imbecile at last, 
and msed to be drawm about in a Bath-eliair 
by an old servant who tyrannised over him, 
and who used sometimes, wluui his master was 
especially rebellious, to turn round and threaten 
to leave his service ; upon which the old man 
used to burst into tears, and entreat dear 
W^ilkins, ,good Wilkiins,” to stop wi(h liim. 
Poor Davis liad been a veiy relij^ious man, but. 
wdien mind w^ent and ‘his brain softened, 

singularly enough, he used, when any good book 
was read to him, to oi'tcn say : Pooh ! don’t 
read that nonsense to me. '\Vhy do you read 
that d d nonsense 

But tlic greatest of aQ eeclosiastioal oddities 
among the canons^ was Lord Wilson, brother of 
that great naval hero, Admiral Wilson. He 
used to attend the market rcgulatiy, and buy 
his own fish, fruit, and poultry. Oii one occa- 
sion, his lordsliip, booted anu heavily coated, 
wai> blocked down and hnit by a rebellious 
brew‘eps dray. He was carried at once into the 
chief inn at Salisbury — the White Hart~and 
put to bed, in spite of his assurances to the 
doctor that he could get home. All that night 
the servants of the inn heard the old canon 


talking to himself as .ho lay in the great bed iu 
the state-room. 

"No,’’ be muttered; "Tbm Bolton shan’t 
have it; PIl cheat him yet. ^ Then there’s my 
prebendary at Durham ; old Shaw thinks he’u 
get it, but he won’t; Pll cheat them all. I ain’t 
going to die yet, and they need uot think it. 
Then there’s the DorseMiire property; they 
think they’re going to step into that ; no, not 
yet, Tommy Bolton, not yet !” 

Many of the canons were connoisseurs iu 
art. Tt was a great joke agaipst Canon Barnes 
his misadventure with genuine Corregio.” 
The story ran in tliis way. Poking about one' 
day in a small upholsterer’s shop, the caiiou 
lighted upon a dingy murky picture, not w ith- 
out merit — subject, a Nymph, or something of 
that kind — a smiling head, (allegrorical) looming 
through a brown tcreacly fog. By dint of soap 
and water, and a little ammonia as deiergemt, 
the canon found the picture had merit, and w as 
even Corregiosque. Pive pounds purchased 
the picture. Brought home, more ammojiia 
and more patent something, developed more 
smiling nym})li and less licmorice ibg. Still 
more washing cSiiicidatod tlic name. A'Vhafc 
name? The name of the great painter— of 
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euthu- 


CoiTcgiu himself. Elated, chuckling, enthu- 
siast ic, the canon gave a grand dinner to his 
brother divines and the Salisbury cognosecuti 
generally, to celebrate this rehiarkable dis- 
covery. 

At a given signal, the canon’s butler drew 
back the green curtain tliat v eiled tlic immorUd 
pictures. The purchaser’s partisans were iu rap- 
tures ; the sceptical w’ere poob-poobed and 
laughed down, Thq canon beamed woth smiles ; 
lie waved his gold eyc-ghnss patronisingly at 
the picture, and discoursed on Jtaliaii art. ‘ He 
wa.s triumphant, and no one dared oppose him. 
A few months aftenvards, however, a young 
paiut(,w and glazier in the town unfortunately 
came foiward and recognised tlie picture as a 
copy, he liad made and given away, three years 
before. The canon, wlio had refused one thou- 
sand pounus for the picture, threw it into a 
sale, in liis mortification, and it was sold there 
for seventeen shillings and sixpence. Tbit Avas 
the end di the, "genuine Corregio,” and not a 
bad one eitlitu’ — for, between ourselves, it was 
not really wortli twopence. 

Among Ihe doctors of the old time, Dr. 
Bruton was the most celebrated. He wa.s 
fanatically fond of his profession, and, if he let 
a patient die, he at all events desj^atclied him 
secundum urtem : which was a consolation to 
the survivors, {^nd, after all, was justifiable ho- 
micide. There was one case of slau-disease, al- 
most lepra<>y, that had much puzzled the doctors. 
Bruion talked of it, wrote about it, and staked his 
reputation on the cure. The disease at last got 
daily betier. ^But the obstinate rascal persisted 
in getting worse, which was rmbearable. One 
day ah eminent medical man, who had cori'c- 
sponded mih Dr. Bruton on the fiAjeot of his 
stubborn j)aiient-, came to the hosjwjd to see 
the case and report on ii iu the Londdh medical 



papers. Dr, Bruton and his friend widked 
down the chief ward uiitil they eame to a bed 
before which theonriains were’carefally drawn, 
iilniton looked surprised, but not discomfited. 
He drew the curtains. There lay the man, 
dead. loxi see/* he said, baring the chest of 
/he corpse, "Mfc is a perfect Cure; ijo trace of 
/skin-disease left; but the man’s poor cons titu- 
"tion sank under the retnedies.” 

And now I come down a little later— soon 
after the Reform Bill. When mechanics* insti- 
tutes were first started, under Lord Brougham’s 
auspices, many of the lectures occasioned much 
excitement. Were the masses to be educated, 
or n(»t? — was it safe, or was it not ? Violent 
theoretical men begtin to read papers on ab- 
struse and .sometimes dangerous subjects. People 
had not got accustomed to their libertv. Tlie 
first lecture delivered at Sali^pbury was by Mr. 
P)igod, the chemist; and the suhject was Elec- 
tricity. Soon after this, Mr. Mellor, a medical 
man at PHierton, dcliverc^d a lecture on Man, 
in which, to the astonishment and horror of 
his auditors, he laid before the meeting the wild 
thetxry of Lord Monboddo about men having 
once had tails — being really 4 )nly a sort of de- 
veloped monkeys. The meeting efiervesced into 
fury. Half a dozen people sprang to their legs, 
and .appealed violent ly to the chairmaji to stop 


his queer &ce and j^itting way of acting Crack, 
in The Turnpike uate, was the gmt modbl. 
Old persons still living remeniber Mass Birown, 
a clergyman’s daughter, as a clever nseftilactress, 
a kind and respectable woman, who supported 
her family by her exert ions. There is a droU 
tradition current in Salisbury about that high- 
spirited, drunken “rip,” George Fredrack 
Cooke. His friend Mr. Davis, the barber, an 
eccentric character, whose daily promenade in 
his flowered morning-gown was as regular as 
cathedral service, had promised thte London 
agents to see that the gi’eat tragedian started 
for London by a certain day and certain hour. 
He reasoned, he argued, he entreated. Cooke 


and .appealed violently to the chairman to stop 
such dangerous nonsense. Eorcunost among 
the opposition was Mr. Braitliwaitc, a watch- 
maker, a little pugnacious man, wlio seemed 
greatly srandalised and personally hurl, for lie 
ca!iu‘ to the front of the platform and siiook his 
fist at the lecturer, denouncing him as “ blas- 
phemous.” 

ilr. Mcllor at last lost his temper. 

“ Sir,” he replied, “ I have juit more ideas 
ill your lioad in the last ten miiiules, than it 
ever held before in all your lift? ; and, by tlie 
Lord, sir, if that is not onougb, 111 ])u(. a 
bullet tliroiigh it, sir — i’ll put a (nilici; throuuli 
it!” 

T’uc little waiclimaker fell back as if a 
])ist.ol bad 1)0011 clapped to his eyes, aiuf was 
se(ui no more that day. • 

Talking of pugiiaoity, I must give an anec- 
dote of Mr. ijoder, the banker before men- 
tioned. One day, during liis mayoralty, an 
opposing member of the corporation addrc'ssed 
language to his party which he coiisideiTd slan- 
derous and offermivc. Upon this, Mr. Lodcr 
iustautly rose, and said that if any one dared 
to, address such language to hiivi personally, 
or to declare that he .meant such expressions to 
apply to him, he should be happy to give liirn 
the satisfaction expected by gonuemen on such 
occasions. ^ The moment he sat down, old Al- 
derman JoUes, a little decrepid man (jf seventy, 
rose and cried; “ Axid I’ll be Mr. Loder’s se- 
cond” — a clnvalrons declaration that excited 
much amusement. 

Salisbury theatre in old times^was quite a 


tion. AniSng the low comedians, Munden, w^th 


swujre a grand anq chivalrous oath tliht the 
sun should not rise if ho did not start by the 
moiTow^’s coach. The morning came; Mr. Havis 
w^is at ilic inn; Cooke was not there. Mn 
Davis w'cnt into every room— no tragedian;" 
into the neighbouring taverns and lodging- 
houses, still no actor. In despair, he si rolled 
into the inn-yard to divert his disgust and me- 
lancholy by se(ung the horses put to. All at once, 
a great black-browcd face was thrust out of the 
eoach-wdudow. It w’as a big truculent-looking 
man in a huge', nightcap. It w'as no less a person 
flian the renegade George Frederick Cooke in 
])cr.sona. “'Hurrah! Davis,” he cried.^ “Here I 
am ! I said I would keep my promise, and I 
fhouglii tlie best xray to do it would be to sleep 
in the coach !”* 

I Tlie old election times in Salisbury were 
; stormy enough, reople’s minds were so excited 
about the Reform Rill, that the poorer non- 
(doctors wciHx ready for any desperate enterprise. 
At 01. e elect ion, Mr. Hacker, the sweep, was very 
uinvilliiig to vote, as he had customers on both 
sides; so, on polling-day, by the advice of a 
shrewd mdghhour, he feigned ill. The Tory 
I d'jctor cuuu', fell his pulse, and pronounced it 
' sale for him to go and vote. Here was an 
j emergcmcY, but the neighbour was equal to it. 

I ] 1 (^ tiien advised Hacker to haX'C a fit, so be luid 
' one. The doctor came again, and at sight of the 
doctor he gnrisliod liis teeth, groaned, and rolled 
' his (*yes, luitil the doctor, not kuowting wdiat to 
make of the sudden and unexpected attack, in- 
sisted on it that he should not leave the house, 
come what miglit— contrary to thd* spirit of 
Hogarth’s election agents, who forced dying 
men and idiots to the poll, and even sTruct 
them on llie back to fC^rcc out a sound that 
miglit be interpreted as “ Yes.” 

At IliC great election, when many thou- 
sands WTve lavished by Mcs.'^i's. Bouverio mid , 
Wyiidbann, the Liberals were in the minority: 
more so than they had expected. They decided 
to petition, .^id wxrc anxiouti, on that account^ to 
reduce the minority as much as possible. In 
the heat of the "agitation, Mr. Bigod, the 
chemist, a violent and energetic radical, dis^ 
covering tlnit Mr. Brampton, a coachman, a safe 
man, was in London, proposed to the Liberal 
comHiittee to go up and fetch him. “ Can’t be 
done. Pooh ! sir. Consider the enonnous ex- 
pense,” said the chairman. But^ he was over- 





tCiOAdi»<Et»d ^ 


titematMm uamoisn ,«wi4 iwetiahm m um country by 

tiltie h ®te<»iii3®k % 'ttfettiicg out bet tke proccssr wt)te3 in America, As tbere ai^e 
mcela. * ‘lAer'^ ” bad xio clue to some persems Wbo still to be assured 

aldieSSi txoSfit ibat bo was cither that her Majesty Queen Aaac is dead ; so iljicre 
at mi h Kecadilly, or somewhere are many smokers who are no* yet aware ihat 

in * Off dashed Bigod to the this act has been passed and h now in opeia- 

Wbitfei BaSTj there^ described Brampton. JNo tion. A few weeks agoapeson shouted ta% 
ojaiei kiicw Mm or had seen him. lie was not at quite confidentially, with an air of triumph, a 
the bar, in the yard, or in the coffee-room. At cake of *^real foreign Cavendish,” which lie had 
a good-natured chambermaid suf^ested obtained from a seafaring friend, who bd suing- 


was no' siicli good news, but he was waiiiid hiclured and sold. 


directly at Safishury tch vote for Ihe Liberal 1 picked up my information a day or two ago 
party, and reduce the Tory majority by one at Liverpool. Alittle more thdn twelve months 
Vm your man,” said Bramplou. And Wi ot ago I received in that city some pleasant infot ma- 


feed he plunged and tossed on Ins cloliies. A tc'^u respect mg tlM;manuracturc,))y female labour, 
post-chaise was ordered out, with four rattHiii^ ol Cigars— uiiormation which T was priiilcged to 
horses Off they went, as fast as the hordes cummumcate to thf» readers of this joiuniil. Ou 
could set foot to the ground. The distance mj last \ihit3 was earned off to the vrorks of ihe 
was done in six liours oad, and, when the post- Liclnaond Cavendish Company, where female 
cliaisc entered the town, the LibcriiK took out hiboui is also much employed. 


the horse**, dragged the carnage to the pollinsr- 

S lace, and almost tore into comjilimenlarj piecf 
Iramptou and the enthusiastic agent. 

Buell were some of the hnmom'« of Salisbury 


Rightly to understand the new act applying 
to the manufacture of tobacco, it is necessary 1o 
know u hat has hitherto bi^en the difference be- 
tween Biilish Cavendish and foreign. Well, 


in the early part of this century. Times change, the lureign Cavendish was manufactured with 

- * . *11 ^ “ 1 _ 1 1. ; Si j.;. 1 i „ 


and we change with tlieni. Our closing moral i ^ 
a tiite one. It was suggested to me by my 


friend, the W’Oithv Canon 


sugar, liquorice, fine essential oils, and rum, 
while the British manufacturer was prohibited 


over the carcase of his iat Cluisima'^ pig. 
** Hodie mihi, eras tibi.” 

CAVENDISH TOBACCO. 

It lias long been an article of the pine- 


we stool I ft om using an v thing but water. 


Britisii 


article %vas a plabi flour-and-water cake, the 
otlior was n rich plum one with sugar and 
spice and all things nice. Under the old tauff, 
a customs duty of nine shillings a pound was 
leued upon foreign Cavendish so manufactured, 
wliBe the British Cavendish paid only a customs 
duty of three and twopence. The latter was 


fiinoker’s faith tliat the seventh heaven ol cn- levied upon the raw material, the former upon 
j^oynaent is to be found in a cake of Caven- the tobacco in its manufactured state, Tlie 
dlriL which has been manufactured in the British jmanutactui cr was condemned to make 
states^ of America, and import ul all his cakes with flour and wafer, while 
inw Ov€S.t Britain without paring duty. The the foreigner had the exclusive pri\Tlegc of 
eagetmess to possess a ‘^bit of smuggled” has sending us cakes made with all soils ol rich 
ttci always px'oceeded from a desire to get it things. Naturally enough, when the cake 
cheap, but has sprung from the belief (like was so nice, every one was anxious to ob- 
many othi^s, erroneous) that it must be smug- tain a slice. But the price was exoibitant, 
gled to be ^od. What pipe-smoker lias not The duty uas nearly five times the Value of the 

G M secret midnight visits to the haunts of the article upon wbicli it was levied. Here at once 
d smugglers in Wapplog and Katcliff-hi^h- was an encouragement to smugghugf And, to 
way ? Who has not demeaned kimself to in- such an extent ivas smuggling carried ou, that 
trtgue with bkipners and ittai;e.s, and even com- only about one ton of foreign manufiictmcd 


mm sailpis. to obtain a kw of idle sw*eet cakes Cavendish passed through the Custom Hf)U8c 
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—tefilliug like soiDetiiing good W eat ? aud paijji daty. All the re!<t — ^hundreds of to»Sj 

It fe Qaeless for the oonsnmers of foreign j^eriiaps — traa smiiggled. The old regnla- 

Owwish to deny that this has b«sen tJie gene* nol3«t. not only encoutaged sjftugsding. they 

thetn; for the ChjaEBcefint of compelled it. Wlien a de^t Im punehased 

Tm lately so wdl oohidnced of foA paid duty upon foreign Opvei “ 

taa^ »« foand^ it ahsolntely neewstey] not at liberty to sell i^ beoaiaso 


ing, they 

purchased 
he was 
coattffiwd 


> TOt there was a person not unlike lus de- gled it jit great personal risk. I astoiusbed my 
efcrijJtion, irhoM had three glasses of hot rum- Iriend by showing him a cake of Caviaidish, 
Und-watcr, and was now in bed in No. 82 . quite as good as ms, which had been manuftic- 
Up dashed Bigod, three steps at a time, and tured in this country, and which I had bought 
there found Binmidon the coaohman, with his wcnly at a shop. So little of this British-mado 
rrd nose just visible over the ton layer of sheets. Cavendish has as yet found its way into the re- 
_ Bigod snook him awake. “ vUiy, good gra- tail shops, that smokers aw scarcely aware of 
cions Heavens !” he cried. “ What’s the matter '<■ its emtence, ancf very few have any kuou ledge 
Is my old woman dead?” Bigod told ium there of the new regulations under which it is manu- 
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saochariiie wlueh, fosr mu jmrpw, 

the excise regards as aMteratioii. * A r.ase is 
kno^ ji Avhcre a"^desler hm^ a Uox of Cavaa-^ 
dis^l^, paid the duty^ dmtm it from the Custom 
IfoU^e, took it^ to bis shop, and tb’re hivd it 
scmed by fbt officers of excise. Thfs hmg 
1 the btate of things* the consumer had either to 
I smuggle his foreign Oarendish or go urithoui it. 
Ij But the Custom Hotiae, hy bemg so sharp 
j upon rhc dealers* proved in the end ,too sharp 
j I for itself. The one ton of tobacco upon which 
I it contrived to lay its hands did not pay the 
I c^'st of collection. The Exchequer, instead 
of gaining by the heafy duty, sustained a 
loss] for the* smuggled tobacco €scaj)ed bolh 
the customs and the excise. The smuggled 
tobcu»co supplied the place of large quantities of 
ji unmanufactured leaf, Avhich would of hern iso 
A hiivb tieen imported under uthe minor duty ol 
j j t‘iree shillings and tWopene6 jf i)oaud ; and tlm^ | 
I ! tnc OTisping policy of the Customs overreaebtai 
1 11 sell. 

1 j The moment Mr. Gladstone discovered llii^ 

I liOtabh triumph of the govemineutal art of how 
J not to do it, he resolved upon a sweeping reform. 

I It was a reform conceived ip the same wise 
of political economy which ha V directed 
j ail Ids great commercial mieaf^ures. Adopt* 

I ijii: the veiy opposite policy of his predee^s* 

* si.rs, he sought to merease the revenues from 
tobacco by redumy the dutic'-, and iemo\-l 

i iiur all vexatious and senseless i ebtnctioiis. 
The result was the Tobacco Dulles Act ol 
IsSod. 

, Tlie Kichinond Cn\ eudish Company, ur 3ji\ er- 
p<)o!, is the only large nuuiulactory estal)Ushe(l 
, uiK'cr the pruvisioiib of the iicav ad. 1 CHunoi 
I sax precisely where the building is situated 
I —for LiuTpool is a topograpliical puzzle 
'I which J have not yet been able to solve — 

] i)iit it is somewhere near the dorks. The 
btiddiufl: comprises a huge block of houses, 
cumjdetely isolatai, \ery convenient for the 
officers of customs, who aiv thus enabled to 
w^alk round, and see that no lijbaoeo is 
taken in or out without pajing 1s»U to hei 
I Mn,esty. The great door admits the raw ma* 

, teriel neat as iiiiporicd in barrels from Virgiiua. 

Within, we lind ouVselves in a large fcjbed tilled 
f with tobacco-leaves, the eontenis of caeli bairel 
sVtuding upridit in a solid mass after the hoops 

* and staves have been knocked away. Eroui tins 
shed, the leaves, in bundles not unlike trusses of 
hay, are carried into a large hall, where the pro- 
cess of nianufact are at ouce begins. The first st ep 
is to strij) the lamina from the itiick stem which 
runs down the centre. This is the w'ork of 
gilds. The leaves are placed hi baskets, and 
carried into the presetving-romn, the stalks 
being left in a healp for another purpo.41*, Now% 
what do you think tliat purpose is ? The stalks 
of tobacco are usually ground into snuff : but the 
British manufacturer has recently ffiunda better 
use for them* He aeudB them over to HqUand 
and Gerumuy, where they are chopped up and 
smoked as Ipbacco! The Dutchman and the 
Gorman arc content to smoke the English- 


man’s refuse. A co|ipUmcnt to io Wtilh 

wealth and luxury. " ' 

1 liavo likened a cake of CaA’‘ondidl| tdbaw ' 
w^hieh we smoke* to a cake of conJectioumy 
we eat. The process of manu&iciure is 
The lobaeco-cake, like the plum-cake, is mixed* 
kneaded, put into a shape, and baked, iforc 
is the iui\mg-room, a rough place enough, but i 
filled with me ftagrant odour of somctlung 
eeedingly nice, Tvhat is it ? Stewed apples ? 
Everton toffee P Currant jam ? A mixture of 
all three, perhaps ? The odour proceeds from 
voudei caldron. I go up a few steps, peep into ^ 
its bubbling depths, and see what appeal’s to be 
a wit oil’s broth of boiling ]>itch. It is a mixture 
of refined sugir ai^d laiious sweet liquors. 
When a laA( r of to])aeeo-l(*av(s has been spread 
upon the door, a laJhdul or two of tliis swcot 
liquor is sprinkled over the heap ; then another 
iuir of leaves, and another sprinkling of the 
liquor, unijl Ihc heap is oompleled. This is 
called ‘‘ preserving.^’ The leaves, when v^ ell satu- 
rated with the contents of 1 he caldron, are carried ! 
into anotlier room, vvbne they are spriukledwith I 
lum and essential oil^. Tlii? rum is the veiy | 
be-jt ohl Jamaica, and some of the cssemial ofis | 
cjst fin* pounds aboilli*. This precious mix- t 
luie, which siu<li like pudding sau<*c, wp dk- i 
poised to tli(‘ piiiiipercJ leaves from a tin pad 
vuth a whiTcwa^uer’s lirusli. What thi^sscn- 
tied oils are I am unable to tell. That is j 

a s(‘cret of the manulucture. lleocipis for i 

maknig Cavendish have been handed down, in I 
Ameuca, from one gencraiion to anorber, and , 
out w MS sliown to me w liich had been sold for j 
h\c jiuiidred duUars, lii America, however, j' 
evMkV man m the trade has some favonrifec I 
llnxoiiriug oi his own, w^hich he keeps semet. |< 
li *u the leaves have been well sprinkled with j 
the ilavouiing, tlicy are left to become tho- i| 
louuhly batuiated. They are then removed to i 
the mueliinc-room, for what maybe called the I 
kaeadmg proee'«s. Tins is porfonned by means j 
ol M long iron trough about tvj’o inches wide, I 
and a wheel driven by steam, which fits into ,, 
it. The gills who arc employed in tliis work I 
]>lace a certain quality of preserved leaves in j 
tlie trongiu filluig it fi’oin end to cud, as a tin ^ 
might be filled with dough. The trough is theii 
pushed against ihc wheel, wliich prt^ssvs the | 

tobacco into a Ions: solid stadp, resemldiug a i 

strap of leather. Erom ibis bench the si raps jj 
are removed to another, •vv here girls cur them |i 
into small ciAes. At I lie next bench those |l 
cakes arc neatly wi’npped in a leaf of dry to- } 
bjiceo, and thrown into huge baskets^ j 

in these baskets, they look for all the vyom 
like hunks ofrgingerbread ; and smdl like it. (1 
The next process is done by means of aE hy^ 1 1 
dAulic press. The cakes aare'plysed in tho j' 
cclk of a large iron frame, resembling in shape 1 
and size the"pudding4in« wipdh we see in the j 
windows of cUcap eatiug^igun^* and upon this { 
is fixed a lid having on its towht surface pro^ j 
jeeting paraUclqgrai^^ of steel adapted to fit 
ueally into the edk, A nttobor of these tins 
ore then placed, OhA m the top of inother. 


m 
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under ihe iwreigs, whioh sJowly, bnt 

liritt iaexoniW[^ lt>roe; e<Sae» d 0 Wii npcm them 
et ft pmjm m (Mr e ^WBmd poun^ to the 
eqiilpl'to ftbcftit fonr hundred 
t&ft to Nos^e ^ iobaeeo. After this pre- 
limitkftry smime cakes are transferred to a 
tinmber m hand-^pressos, where they are ke]pkt 
tigh% ftorewed down for several days until 
they are quite *^set/* They are now in the 
condition of the don^h when it has been kneaded, 
ftfi^arated into portions, pricked, and put into 
tbs. They have still to be baked, or, as it 
is technically called, cooked,** for this pur- 
pose they are packed in strong ash boxes, about 
a foot square, and placed m an underground 
chamber heated with hot air. Here they re- 
raam until they are thoroughly baked, and 
then, and not till then, is the Cavendish fit for 
me^ It is tobacco from the first, but it is 
not Cavendish until it has passed through the 
Oven. It derives its flavour from the hot air, 
just as beef or mutton derives its flavour 
from the fire. And now the tobacco-pudding 
la ready. 

All the operations arc performed in bond, 
under the immediate supervision of tlie ofliceis 
of customs. The lobaeeo is v\eiglied ulien 
it comes m, and weighed agtuu when it croi s 
put, so that ihe officers maj know exactly wdial 

Q uantify is used. When Ihe nuuiuhicfured 
laveiidibh is exported, no customs duty is 
charged; but when it is soni out <o bo sold in 
this country, each cake must licar a label and 
stamp, and* pay duty at the rate of four slul- 
Imgs per pound. Tliat tlu* Cavendish manu- 
factured by this British eompauy ns quite as 
^ood as tne foreign, is best proved by tlie 
tact that 'ships now lake their stock fioin the 
Liverpool makers instead of as formerly from 
the stores in the foreign bonded warelloust's. 
The tobacco of the llielimond Cavendish Com- 
pany has been exported to Now Orleans, which 
IS equivalent to earr^iug coals to Kcwcastle. 

One feature of the Kichmoiid Cavendish 
Manii&otory established in Liverpool lias an 
interest for the ladies, which is the employ meni 
of girls in preparing the cakes. The work is 
Wll suited to them. It is a cheeiful sight 
tp soe the girls in Ibeir large airy room, busily 
plybg itoir vanouH tasks, wliile they sing ill 
ui^on some popular melody. Judging trom 
the number of bright eyes aiid cherry cheeks, 
ihe'oceupfttiou secm^fto'bc a healthy one. Tlie 
average earuings of the girls are from 7s. 
to 18$, ft week. They arc all warmly and 
neatly clad, and some of them, conscious 
of tlieir good looks, have taken much pains 
to adorn their dresses and th^ir hair with 
ribbons and bits of jewellery. If jou have little 
toleration for tobacco* as ft thing *lo be smoked. 


you will at least be able to rejoice than its 
manufacture has opened up another source of 
employmeirt |br ,popt girb. . 

A departuSpni of thi|i manufajfetory* though it 
deals with tobaCoo, hAs m end in view quite 
anart from smoking, ohewingf> or snuffing. 
Inis is the department which possesses an 
interest for the farmer. It produces tobacco- 
juice for sheep and cattle wash. In America, 
Australia, and other countries, where little or 
no duty is charged upon tobacco, the Juice 
has long been used Tor destroying the tick in 
sheep, and other vermin which infest cattle. 
Por this purpose it is most efficacious. H itheri o, 
the heavy duty on tobacco has stood in the 
way of its being extensively employed as a 
vermin-destroyer. Now, however, under the 
act, tobacco-uash may be made in bond, with- 
out paymg duty. The Kichmoud Cavendish 
Company, availing themselves of this conces- 
sion, have fitted up, in connexion viitli their 
other works, a special department for the 
nianufaciure of juice. The tobacco brouglit 
in for this purpose is strictly guarded by 
the officers of customs. It is not to be made 
into tobacco or^snufl*; it must only be boiled 
down fiir juice; and the used leaves aie 
afterwards burned in the Queen^s tubaeeo-pipe, 
I'^evious to the alteration of the law, tlie 
st longest sheep-wash in this countiy e<)Utaiiied 
only three and a half ounces of tvibateo to tbe 
gallon. The wash made by this eompisny con- 
tains foity-two ounces to tlie gallon. The juiee 
is two-and-sixpenc(‘ a gallon, and each gallon 
uill bear dilul ion with ten gallons of watei. 
Tobaceo-]uioe is now extensively a‘^(’d l\y gmv 
deiKiN as a means of dostrojing ibe instcls 
winch eat up the flowers and fruil'trces. 

When 1 look at some of the stavstie^ of 
tobacco consumption, I feel that I uin tullv 
justified m expecting a large numbei of 
readers to take an interest lu this aitiole. 
In Great Britain, ' at tlie present time, 
the consumption of tobacco is at tlie rate 
ofT^wentv4uo ounces per head [ifT rmimi. 
But this It nothuig — we are still far behind other 
count ri(‘S. The average consumption of the 
whole human race is seventy ounces p* r head, 
and tlu^ of tbe United States is three mid a 
half pounds per man, woman, ^aud child. It is 
hoped by the tobacco trade that, iii eonsequenoe 
of tlie reduction of ihe duties, the fonsumption 
of tobacco in this country will greatly mcreasc. 
What does tlic Anti-Tobacco Society say to 
that ? 
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Book II. 

CHAPTJSE Vni. AN EXPEDITION. 

Ttikt told him the name, accepting his little 
fictions. The captain, when lie was out of ear- 
shot, bade the man drive *'as hard as he could 
to the s(juare where Sir UUncan Dennison, 
Hart., pliyeician in ordinary to the Queen, re- 
sided. It was now a little after seven, and a 
servant, evidently in his evening suit, throw 
open the door. The captain, not in the least 
awed, put his card into the moniaPs hand, and 
bade him take it in to liis master. There was 
a half-crown under the card. “ And see, my 
man, Til be obliged to you to get this done at 
once. Case of life and death, you know. And, 
sc(», don’t mind about getting out his own 
horses. I’ll bring him off mjsclf.” 

The servant told him very respectfully, letting 
tlie halF-crowa into a rich plush treasury, that he 
was very sorry about it, but it couldn’t be done 
or thought of. Fact is,” he said, confident iallj, 
“yir Duncan has a dinner to some of the 
’Ouseold, and lie’s a dressin’, sir, at this momout. 
And you see, sir, in fact, 1 run up in a ’ujjry, 
taking you tp be one of the company.” 

The captain’s face fell. Still lie wAs of that 
school who believe that money, like flannibars 
liot vinegar, will move rocks even, and he felt 
in his pocket for another half-crown. •• | 

The servant saw the motion, and so really taken 
by this simple liberal gentleman, that he said 
with sympathy: *^It ain’t no use, I tell 5^011 
plainly^ sir. Sir Duncan’s got dinner company 
coming, and wouldn’t stir ’cept for her Majesty. 
I dusn^t do it, sir. Very sorry indeed. Beg 
pardon, sir, but there’s fust carriage.” 

Fust” carriage was indeed now clattering 
and plunging to tiio door, and Captain Diamond, 
seeing that it was hopeless, limped hopelessly 
aside out of the blaze of such glories. 

He was iu deep trouble, and liardly knew what 
to do. The words of Gilpin seemed to ^ing in 
his eats like a bell, tJjiat there was no man the 
eqtial of Dennison for the treatment of nervous 
fever. There were surely other men as good, 
cxcept.onIy Jbr that positive declaration of Gil- 
pin’s, and wk captain had a reverence, next to 


what he had had for the commander-in-chief, for 
the oracular opinions*of medical men. He was 
in a dreadful puzzle and trouble, for both apo- 
tliecary and nurse had jointly and severally de- 
clared that the patient was getting worse. 

He came back to the house about nine. The 
young girl, who had complained of headache, had 
Dccti got to go to bed, under an offer, voluntarily 
made by the elder Miss Diamond, that she 
would come and repeat such new^s as might 
come ill. 

The captain came in with his troubles written 
on his face. Tie looked round cautiously, to see 
was his little girl” present. 

*^My heart is broken,” he s.aid. My dear, I 
don’t knovv^ what to do. Which would you say? 
Wait for Gilpin— he may be back to-night-^or 
get in another follow' ? All ! if we could only 
get hold of that Dennison. Wonderfully tip-top 
man, I’m told. Can do anything with a touch. 
It’s very unfortunate.” 

Mv dear uncle, I should say get in some less 
skilful doctor, who will do well enough.” 

“ But then we can have Dennison to-morrow 
morning, the first thing; and this fellow may 
turn out a botch, and spoil the work for him. 
And the poor fellow may be getting worse every 
moment. She’s abed, is she ? Glad of it, poor 
little soul. What are we to do ?” 

Neither uncle nor niece could hear the light 
steps nor see the little slight figure wrapped" in 
a giant’s cloak which was at the door. 

“ Curse that pampered Queen’s doctor !” said 
uncle Diamona, with sudden rage. What 
business has he to be filling himself vgili meat 
and drink when there are Queen’s subjects dving 
in the country, and a touch from him would ]»ut 
a poor fellow on his legs ?” 

Suppose, dear uncle, ^*0 sent back to Dr. 
Gilpin again. He might have eiime.” 

Very sensible, my dear,” said the captain, 
rising to get his shovel hat. The very 

But you must not go yourself,” said she. 

You arp wearing yourself out.” 

I like it, I’ said he. I like this junketing 
about in cabs ; I do indeed,” And away ho 
went once more to Dr. Gilpin’s^ 

Not long after, MiSsS Diamond wont tip to the 
younger girl's room and found the door fastened ; 
so she, was fast asleep, no doubt. Though she 
couldliardl;^ have slept in the jingling, clatter- 
ing cab which was carrying her away to the 
square whore the great doctor i'esiaed who 
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Queeny phywoiau, tli^ugh Ue had only a 
small Tract lou of the roym practice^^ it beiii^ 

* slmreil among mm wXiCftlicr of his tethrcn/ 
A cold nights ^itfe C(M i4r .coming iu ihroajih 
the crcviooo of tte ill-jftosing doo*^ uud ivindows, 
and the fairy figure inside shivered sometimes 
a^ood deal, still she was warm in heart and ex- 
oiled, and that small face, as the cab turned u 
corher eharply, was flashed on by the street 
latnpi^, and Mtowed an anxious and eager an*, 
until at last it drew up at a yellow house, 
w^here it seemed as thou};^li a funeral nas about 

* to take place, and one of the doctoi*.^ own vic- 
tims were al)Out being carrii' J out. 

Heavy coaolms, with bolornn liorses and 
drivers l)uried in capos, syemed to be bi\ouac- 
iijg ill the street; only they appeared to be 
mourning coaches with lights, and it uas to bo 
an illuminated funeral Solemn footmen, who 
seemed yet larger in stature from the darkness, | 
hung about the steps. These gentlemen sot 
down the little lady, who tripped courageously 
from the cab and went up tlie steps, as the 
young lady who waste supcrinteiidtlie “ Jlice/’ 
It was the same ‘'gentleman'^ who had opened 
the door to the eaplaiii that opened the door 
now to her. He bad n large expeiienoe ol 
human nature; drawn from the liuuuin nature 
that came between two and four— t lie doctors 
hours ; and saw* at a glance that she was a goo I 
deal above Jlice.’’ When she told him what 
she wanted, he shook his head, almoNl l<mglie(l. 
Then the soft influence of the captain’s half- 
crown, still down in the plush regions, seemed 
to bring back quid and subdued tones. “ Jl‘ally 
it can’t he done, miss, ISir Duncan ’ud pack ine 
off in the morning. There’s gieat compnnv, 
there, fiom the induce, ” he added, with invsterv. 
** Better come in the morning, miss; first flung/’ 

She was well iu the hall. She had found a 
new courage that made her do things that sur- 
prised herself, from the lorce of her absorbing 
pa.ssion. At this moment came a fnirbt, and a 
roar of cfmfasi^d and liiianous voices rushing 
out. The ‘‘gentlemen” w^erc going up ; and tlie 
alarmed fervant almost pu«liod her aside out of 
sigh I, and then hurried awmj himself. 

The noisy procession trailed up iu a kind of 
affectionate order, for two, and sometimes 1 hree, 
aeemed 1nterla(‘ed together in a “ winey ” 
way, and a tall, tliiu gentleman, with a Hat 
back to his head, and a high collar to blue 
coal and gilt butt ons,<»brolve trom one of ilu'se 
conibinatioEs, and, to Alice’s alarm, eume 
down again towards the front parlour to Id eh 
something out of liis coat. iShc was shrinking 
behind the door, and a clarety aroma fore- 
told that he was corning. ISlie could lmrdl,> 
get out of the way withoiit^ sliowing herself to 
the others, and, in great affright, knew not what 
to do, when Hie tall geutlomau started back 
with a loud “ God bless my soul !” 

She knew him perfectly, though he did not 
know her, and, with a conlidence almost cliddish, 
she rau to 1dm and said : “ Oh, sir ! Mf. Tilney, 
yS«i h^p us here ; and— r” 

naiuc ! God bless me agaiu/* 


“ Mr. TiUotsoUi a friend of yours,” she siud, 
“ k ill, dying. They wish to have this great 
docioT, and, hfve sent ipe. A woid froip jou 
and be will come.*’ • 

“ Tillotsou dying, and I newer heard 1 ^ Won- 
derful. Are you i^ure, my child ?” he eaid, with 
as much concern as was consistent with n pJr i- 
saiit saturation of cheerful claret. 

“Oh yes, sir,” she said, ‘‘and w^e are losing 
time. If you would only a»k the great doctor.” 

“ IT! do it ; leave it all to me. Dear me, 
poor TTllotsou ! .^ud here are merry-making 
in there, over real ’54 claret, brave it all to 
me/’ And he hurried off. 

The way m wdiich he imparted his news to 
his host was not unskilful lie came in m \ 
t criously. 

“My dear Dennison,” he said, “I donT like 
this — pretty gii 1 waiting below — privaie iujer- 
vicvv, ISeiiously, lliough, a dear, amiable, dying, 
])Oor devil, without a mend in the world. Only 
t liink ! t hat has endeared every single creal arc ou 
fhc face of God’s earth to him by simple uiiosfeJi- 
tations chanty — simple uuostciitalious cliarilv ! 
To think of that man lying on his bed of dcalli, 
and wUliOttt a mQ,ther’s son that cares tuppence 
for him. There’s what we come to, Sir Dun- 
can — tlie great, the pious, and the good — and 
Icci c not a rack belnnd !” 

Not conscious of the extraordinary contradic- 
tious ni tins statement, Mr. Tiluey led Sir Dun- 
can down. S’r Duncan was an elderly man and 
auoldlieau, midw'as not at all displeased at the 
imputation of the visit from the “ pretty girl.” A 
portly gentleman, all rich pink and staring white 
(pink in his face, while in bis vvaistcout), aetmu'd 
to come out of a cloud before Jicr, She t hi cw 
back a little hood she wore, told her story cagej ly, 
and came up very satisfactorily to the tlcscii[». 
tion Mr. Tiluey had given of her. 

“What do you want now, my dear ?” said tlie 
Queen’s physician. “ You see I Imvc got fi iends.” 

“ Oh, sii , 1 know that, and 1 don’t know w hat 
you will think of me. But be is ill — is d)iiig, 
peilVAf)^/’ 

“ VVcll„niy dear, there arc a good many dying 
about us here ; but if we W'erc to take to Icaviui; 
our dinners for them, we’d be soon dyihg oui- 
s(‘lvc% niy dear.” 

He was all moist with good humour, this 
Queen’s pliysician, under the influence of ihc 
tamous “ Inn/’ 

“Ah, sir, if you would be so kind, just for a 
moment, as uncle Diamond says — a meie touch 
of your little finger would do— a dreadful 
nervous fever~” 

Through all the claret this favourite subject, 
and the implied compliment to his reputation, 
came. Nervous fever was his weak point. 
Wondcrftilly accomplished as Imwas iu that de- 
partment, he yet needed a few little touches. 

“ Is it far from here F” he asked, getting his 
hat. ® • 

“ ’jThen youTl come P’*, said she, joyfully. 
“Oh, liow kind— bow good of you. JIc is 
saved!” ,, 

He looked at her a momeut ihroh^^h the pink 
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tim added, putting ihe Bl)^el h$k out of the ^ 
window, '\yoar cnb^s not m fit atato^ air;! 
* <hofe*a a hole m tlxe door here ” Then hia voice ! 
fell again into the old soft Jt^ so natural to him. I 
** Ah, you liho him, pet F I see it with half an 
eye; a«d, upon my conscience, I like you for| 
it ; I do, for he’s as fine a man as ever stepped, 
and I don’t wonder you love him, my dear.” 
”Oli, unde !” she said. 

” JJonsense,” he went on. ” Surely you don’t 
mind me no more than a priest — 1 was going to 
say an old woman, but Tom’s not come to that 
,yet. And I can tell you Tillotson has his eyes 
open, such as he is, and knows when a pretty 
girl likes him. Ay, indeed.” 

'*Oh, uncle, what do you mean?” she half 
faltered. Had tliere been light, he would have 
seen her blushing. 

There, you shiver agab, my dear. Confound 
this cabman ! I’ll summons liim in the morn- 
ing. /could tell you somethiug I heard the 
other night when the poor fellow was lying 
tossing and saying little scraps of talk to him- 
self. He opened his eyes and fixed liicm on me 
just as you might. Then he gave a moan that 
went to my heart, so it did. ‘ What ails you, 
my poor fellow ?’ I said. ‘ All is lost/ he replied. 
•It was a foolish dream. 8he docs not cave for 
me, and never did. All is lost.’ I remember 
those words. And though 1 knew /ic couldn’t 
know what I was^ talking of, 1 couldn’t help 
telling him to cheer up, for she dirl love lam, 
and that Toin knew, and knows it now,” 

”Oh, uncle,” the young girl repeated again, 

” what can you mean ?” 

mean that’s what the poor fellow has got 
ill on. He has had a struggle, and it’s worried 
him into this fit.” 

••Ah! nunkey, how can you know it is about 
me ? He has met plenty of otlicrs.” 

This view staggered the captain fur a moment. 
But he recovered himself. “Didn’t 1 hear 
him mention your nice little name, though — 
eh?” 

"My name? No, no.” 

"On my solemn oath, yes,” said the captain. 
"I give you my word of honour. Oh, I wouldn’t 
say it.” Alas, this was another of the cap- 
tain’s venial untruths. " • Yes,’ says ho, as 
plain as I am speaking now, • oli, how 1 love her, 
and she must be mine.’ ” Mr. Tillotson had 
never used this form of ejaculation, but a passage 
from one of the old novels drifted across the 
captain’s brain, and seemed to him highly appro- 
priate, and even elegant. 

Mr. Tillotson had indeed made some such 
disordered allusion, but it was to another name, 
and to another lady. 

When th% arrived home it was^ midnight. 
The gloomy Martha Malcolm, grim and ter- 
rible, met them at the door. “Tliis is nice 
gadding,” she saidr ** an’ you’re fit for goiu’ out 
artnigli ?” 

” Once and away, Mrs. Malcolm, you know,” 
said the captaib, in high good humour. • 

••1 have no fault with you, Mr. Diamond; 
but she ’Witt 'be neither said nor led. You ought 


to be ashamed, miss. You’re getting old! 
enough now to have sense.” 

••Ah, then, ehe Aoi sense, 1 can tell you, 
Martha. More than the full of our two old 
heads ; that is, I mean,” he added, a little con- 
fused, ”of ihis old head-— Tom’s, yon know, my 
dear. Why, Mrs. Malcolm, yon could be my 
daughter, let alone my niece. But she knows 
what she’s about, Mrs. Malcolm, and bad a little 
business to-night.” 

" Hush,uncle,” said the girl, rushing up-stairs.. 
Mrs. Malcolm came grumblinig on beaind. 

•‘ Business, indeed. Going after a whining, 
sickly, puling creetur. He’s not half a man : 
his hcaa all the time drivellin’ over another girk”^ 

" No, oh no,” said the captain, alarmed at 
this allusion. "You are a little out there.” 

‘•Maybe I am,” said the other, coldly, "but 
I know Viter all i\\fi time. But surely, cap’en, 
you should have the sense not to be dragging a 
thing of that sort, with a chest no thicker than 
my muslin cap, about the town at this hour of 
the nkdit. Do you feel that wind? Listen I 
I shouldn’t wonder if it was her death.” 

CnAVTER IX, aSin DUNCAN DENNISON. 

On tlie next morning the captain was abroad 
again, very smart and shiny, having had time 
to cUrl his glossy whiskers with hisFrendi little 
irons ; and with his bishop’s hat rather cocked, 
and the curls of his wig projecting in volutes 
at each side, and giving him an almost defiant 
air (for those who did not know the sweet 
temper of the man), sot forth to see his friend. 

Sir Duncan was theie already, notwithstand- 
ing the claret of the night before, and had 
brought the sceptical Sladcr. He was still hot 
with arguing with that gentleman, wdio was in- 
credulous, and would not be convinced. 

“It’s all negative,” said Slader, moodily. He 
indeed felt the ground was slipping away from 
him. 

“Negative,” said the other, indignantly.. 
“Have you eyes in your head? And with a 
thing 61 this sort staring you in tlu:i face — as 
plain as if ih were coarse you keep 

talking on such trash.” 

“ 1 don’t see it,” said ISlader, doggedly. 

“No, nc’* w^ouldn’t if the man was lying 
there wdth liis log cut off. I am sick of this. 
\\ hy, if I had urought old Driiikwater he’d 
have just shaken himself out of liis skin with 
delight. lie would. Why, look at him now. 
Change coming on ; all as 1 said last night.” 

“ Not to me,” said Sladcr. 

Sir Duncan looked at the patient with inex- 
pressible fondness, and with a lingering regret 
that he should dllow him to get well. Then 
turned to Jhe captain, whom he felt was a 
safe trustee, for his golden remuneration, and 
said, “ Fine morning, sir.” 

The caiy^ain had been listening, a little da^ed^ 
to this siugulaf discussion, and did not dare to 
interrupt — hardly to breathe — white it was 
going on. He tiieu said, timorously, "Better 
this morninff, doctor P” . I . " 

' “ Oh, he’ll do,” said the other, im^f\tienUy, 


not the point. Them afe mm hi 
tliife world to whom you might show the mouu* 
meAt in Trafalgar-square at noonday and they 
woaldn^t SB© it/* 

aaid captain, with cx- 
IjfaordJnary eagerness, heartily assenting to 
, tins proposition^ though he did not in the least 
* see its fearing upon Dr. Slader. 

But the truth was, Mr. Tillotson was infi- 
nitely better, and fix)m that day began to re- 
cover ; yet wy slowly* 

At the door Sir Duncan stopped, as if he liad 
suddenly recolleoled something* 

By the way/* he said, the little girl who 
came to me last night — very cleverly done, too, 
it w^as— I wanted to ask you about her. Deli- 
cate, eh 

Well, do you tnow,” said uncle Diamond, 
confidentially, “I think so^ now and then. She 

she’s not.” 

Of course,” said Sir Duncan ; “ we all know 
that. Tender about here?” he added, laying 
his hand on his waistcoat. 

** Exactly,” said Captain Diamond, with 
eager eyes; ‘^you’re like a prophet, doctor. And 
I w^as thinking, do you kaow, if you’d just 
drop down and pay her a visit, \vith that trumpet 
thing they use.” 

Stethoscope, my friend. Call things by Wicir 
right names/’ 

' “Exactly-— of course, Sir Duncan, and bring 
: — it,” said uncle Diamond, not caring to trust 
himself wdth that wwd; “and, doctor— 
Mo)wUy, 1 mean,” he added, his fingers seeking 
the chain purse. 

“ Oh, I know. A"ery well,” said Sir Duncan, 
1 will. Give me your address, 1 say, captain, 
Jucky Lady Dciuksou is in tlie country — ch ? 1 
wouldn’t have her know of my trip in the cub lust 
night for a fifty pound-note — eli? Ila ! ha !” 

Ah, Sir Duncan !” said the captain, enjoying 
it ; “ a sad fellow, 1 ’m afraid. Tou could tell us 
some stories — eh ?” 

He earae to t he captain’s house in a day or 
iw’o. Mr.. Tillotson was meiidiiig fasf He , 
sat and talked. t 

“ Scud up for her,” he said, gaily ; “ I want 
to see my cab-fellow%” 

“ Uncommonly good of him,” said Ca}>tain 
Diamond afterwards. “ Cab-fellow, you know 
—a tip-top alive fellow, that has read books.” 
But of late, since Mr. Tillotson’s recovery iiad 
been assured, she had grown shy and retiring ; 
perhaps a little ashamed of her forwardness; 
perhaps, too, under the open scorn of Martha 
Malcolm. At the door a cough revealed lier. 
“Come up here, ma’am,” said the doctor, 

.going to warns her ; “ I have uowr ” 

“ What do you want, sir she said, colour- 
ing, and struggling to escape. * 

“ What, d’ye forget the cab— eh ? There’s 
patitude ! What’s the meaning of th|t cough 
When did you ^t it? Here, ^oes that hurt 
jop, or that'-^eh r’ , 

He was going through the usual strokes of 
Ijis profesgiowj, and had the ^Hrumpet thing” in 
hisWdi* ’ 


Don’t be foo3|sh/ 
had discreetly retired. 


said ml The captain 


He met Sir Duncan in tire hall, the chain 
purse in his hand. 

“Thanks,” said the physician, taking •Ms 
hand as if he was giving the Masonic grasp. 
“Look here, captain. We must look after our 
little friend uj>-stairs. Flannel jacket to begin, 
and, when the Avinter comes, pack her off to Men- 
tone, or some of those places. Mind, not an 
hour’s delay after the winter begins. Fact is, 
rather sensitive here. Hereditary consumption,* 
you know.” 

“God bless me!” said the captain, with a 
face of grief. • 

“Not in her^ old soldier,” said the doctor; 
“ill her father, and so-and-so. Must come 
down to her in time, unless very careful” 

In course of time Mr. Tillotson became 
“convalescent,” and was seen, very pale and a 
little weak, at the bank. Mr. Bowater was de- 
lighted to see him. 

“ An excellent colleague,” he always said ; 
“always go in the shafts till he dropped. In 
fact, we’d given him the Great Bhootan Report 
to work tJu'ough, and he went to it with too 
much love, you know. Very glad to see you, 
Tillotson. 1 assure you no one lias been allowed 
to touch the papers since. 1 gave special orders. 
Fetch down the Bhootan papers for Mr. Tillot- 
son. Mackenzie has been here every day since. 
There’s a fire in the room, too.” 

Mx, Mackenzie was in attendance. With a 
sort of sigh, and yet with a certain alacrity, 
Mr. Tillotson went to the w'ork at once. 

In truth, while he lay on his bed, getting 
better, he had reflected a good deal He was 
naturally a religions man, and had been reading 
what are called “ good books ” — at least one, 
wliich is really the best of all good books — the 
“De Imitutione” — not the maiincd, garbled 
version which has on many occasions been 
“ prepared ” for Englisli readers, just as wines 
arc “ prepared ” for English drinkers, but the 
old, ripe, unadulterated Latin. As lie read, 
})crlmps tlie human passion — so absorbing as to 
wreck a whole life and nearly bring him into the 
Temple of Death — seemed to take less propor- 
tions. Perliaps there w^as a Utile shame, too, 
at the slight on the Mystery of his old great 
sorrow. But as he road, and as he grew better, 
it seemed as if what he*liad passed through was 
not at all so near, and w^as a thing he could 
look back to far more Cidmly. And therefore 
he entered into business with Mr. Maokem&ie 
vith some zest. 

“As we finished with him,” said that gen* 
tleman, “jo wc begin with Mjr. lloss. His 
friend w^’as liere only a week ago, and I must 
say they have behaved in a very gentlemanly 
way.” 

“ Gentlemanly ! After thpse inhuman bar- , 
barities ” 

^Iturnours. Well, after all, still, we must 
not ^btdieve everything we heat', especially in 
those places. Ine lower Iiidiaus ai-e notorious 
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for Ihcir want of truib* friend G^'ainger 
1ms disclmrgfed^all his obligations to the bank iu 
the fullest way't” 

But you told me with such confidence ” 

^"Proy forgive sir, but I hope you haven’t 
been ^<iuoting me* It would injure me a great 
deal. Wild oats must be sown somcwlicre, 
and, as bis friend says, he may he soon mar- 
ried to a very desirable pairson/’ added Mr, 
MaekeAzie, falling into his Scotch accent. 
caupot vooeh for all the idle stories that float 
through a settlement,” 

Going to be nuimed,” repeated Mr. Til- 
lotson, mcolianically. ** Ah, at last ! And 
when f ” 

think he said immediately, but 1 cannot 
bo sartain. A very beautiful creatur, too.” 

Here 'Ibomas it Ivempis came back strongly 
upon Mr* Tillotson’s mind with a little commen- 
tary, “ Weary nights, weeks and months, and 
nervous fever— -all for this!” 


THE SALMON IIALVEST. 

SaIMox arc hifrreafed and cr-'jrncrcd by the 
savages lu NfUthAVest America as ue in tin* 
civilised world reap the ^‘g(jlclen gram” and 
store it for winter use. In iln* Columbia river, 
the salmon harvest comiiumees eaily in June; 
in the Eraser, east of tlic Ca*-cadc range of 
mountains, somewhat later. Tli(3 modes b) 
which Salmon are captuicd 1)y the Indians in 
tliese immense streams are diibu’cnt in every 
detail, and show how a slight cliangc in the 
geological features of a valley may, by alteiiug 
the character of the streams llowing through 
it, cliangc at the same time the habits, systems 
of fishing, nets, canoes, and wigwams, of the 
natives. 

The Columbia, as it Imstcns cm from tlie 
bergs and floc's of the Koeky Mountains to il'> 
home in the Pacific, oilers niiincroiis impedi- 
ments to th(3 salmon’s ascent, although none of 
them arc iusurnionutable. When the summer 
sun melts the snow that crowns every hill, and 
fills the valleys and raviiiCb, the mass of wal(*r 
trickles in myriad currents into the larger 
stream, causing the river to rise rapidly, 
often thirty-five feet above its winter level. 
This increase of bulk enables the fisli (ascending 
to spawn) to clear ta|js, and thread their w’ay 
through narrow tortuous channels, that would 
bo impassable save for Ibis admirable provision. 
Thus reduced to simple hiudranees, the wily 
savage turn them to good account, and during 
the ‘^ruu” harvests his crop of “swimming 
silver.” 

The first salmon entering tlie Oolumbia are 
taken at Chinook-point, and are said to be the 
best that arc caught. These fish usually find 
their way to the markets of San Prancisco. 

This once famous fisliery is situated in a snug 
buy# just inside tlie saud-bar which renders the 
pnlcanco for vessels of any toimuge mid the 
river* ^*xcept during the calmest; weather, both 
difficult unci dangerous ; the very bay in which 


the ill-fated ship Tonquin cast anchor ; on her 
decks stood a terror-stricken crew and hand of 
adventurers — the subsequent founders of famed 
Astoria. The unpretending village of wooden 
houses, nestling amid the pine-trees, httlo belter 
than it was fifty year ago, is stilj visible to the 
traveller, as the huge ocean steamers sp^lashpast 
it, en louie to Portland* The Indian fishermen 
arc gone ; the pale-face and his fire-water have 
done their work ; a, lew salmon are still Speared 
and netted ; but the grand army now pass the 
outpost unmolested, and, marching on, iiuve 
! nolhing to stay or hinder their progress until 
lh (7 reach the'^ first rapids, called the Cascades, 
about one hundred and eighty miles from the 
sea. 

At this point llic whole river forces its way 
through the Cascade range of mountains. Dash- 
ing in headlong Ir.istis for many miles, whirling 
round masses of angular rock, fikesn^all islands, 
nishing tluvnigh narrow channels and over vast 
boulder^, not cahui a canoe, manned by tlie mo&t 
skilful Jndiaii paddles, dares risk its navigation. 
On either side rise walls of rock six Imiulicd 
feet in height, on wliose bare face the pine clings, 
as if it sproutoif from the solid stone; small 
wMlerfalls, too numerous to count, tumble down 
liU' lines ot silver over tl\o basaltic columns 
and coloured tufias; hence counts the name the 
ra[)ids b(jai% and jicrhaps the mountain range* 
— the Cascades, 

The scenery of the lower Columbia, befv^ixt 
Lliis gap tliko a Titan canal cut through the 
mouniains) and the flat region surrounding Port 
Vancouver, is indescribably lovely. The mighty 
siieam rolls on its course, alter clearing the 
rapids, ]):ust bold promontories a thousand feet 
high, under long lines of cliff thickly clothed 
with pine and (‘cdar; the monotonous, imjienc- 
tiable fohage, like an ocean of sombre grt'eu, 
Ltrc; and tlicro relieved by open grassy flow er- 
decked glades; thus on, by level swampy meadow’s 
fringed with the trembling jiojdar, the black 
bird’, the willcnv, and vine maple, until it widt*us 
out into a vast estuary at its mouth, inside the 
sand-bar, sVacii miles across. 

'Jhe Indian, ever ready with a legend to ac- 
count (or cv('r} tiling, says that tlie river once 
ran midct an immense arch, which, spanning the 
width of waters, formed a natural bridge, over 
wliicli was a trail that a bygone race used, and 
thus spared themselves the trouble of swdinmiag 
the stream above the rapids. An earthquake, 
stirred up by the Evil Spirit, shook it all down, 
and thus formed the rapids — a supposition, look- 
ing at the geological character of the sides, and 
detritus scatterf'd about in (he water, far from 
improbable. The bad genii thought to dam back 
the salmon clTcclually, but made a miserable 
mistake, and conferred a benefit where apunisli- 
mmit was intended. The impediment, simply 
liindcriitg tlif salmon in its ascent, facilitates its 
cai>lurc, A short time prior to the river’s rising, 
several tribes of Indians Ipave their huuthig- 
erounds, assemble ^together, atiid camp along 
the sides of tlm rapids* Forgetting all old 
grievances, in anlicipation of the salnyen harvest 
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ai row^^), the^ Jointly, Uhom to construct mi- 
n>eron« ft^es, which look very like unsafe 
clumsy scaffoidings, placed over holloas, in- 
1 (jufAiohally cleared amongst the boulders ; water- 
tr{i{% of ingenious contrivance, the purpose of 
w men is to allow a free sweep to the uet, and to 
cause an eddy. A tempting resting-place is so 
jiudc, lui’ing the tired fish to tarry awhile and 
jccruit its wasted cnefgies ; then the red-skiu 
turns the Occasion to his own profitable account. 

Tho platform consists simply of four strong 
poles, firmly built in, with heavy stones to re- 
sist the rapid rush of the water and support 
tho- Siitage, which is made of lighter poles, lusiied 
to the/ uprights with a rude rope of twisted 
cedar bark; three or four very long poles, j 
placed slantwise, make a klikd of tramroad to 
tho shore.' This work is completed during low 
water. As many as a hundreu of lliese curious- 
looking contrivances are usually placed along 
the edge of the ** long narrows.’* 

Three or four days after tlie river begins 
to rise, the salmon are expected, and one or two 
Indians take up their positioft on each stage, 
being equipped with a net, circular in form, and 
about three feet in diameter, and from seven to 
eight feet in depth of purse; the handle, m.fdc 
from some tough wood, is usually fifty feet in 
length, and springy like a lly-rod. Wlica fish- 
ing", the Indian lies on his stomaci), gazing from 
the pktfonu intently into the eddying current. 
I'lie net is then plunged into the water, as far 
up stream ns it is possible for the fisher to 
fling it, and is allowed to sweep past as far as 
the handle will reach ; tlius, a fish i<lling in 
the eddy is pretty sure to get into the hoop of 
the net, the force of the winter driving the hoop 
along, encloses it wdtliin the meshes, and, once 
there, escai)e is impossible. Rapidly the silvery 
captive is dragged upon the stage, a heavy 
blow with a club stops its flapping, ami again 
the lucky savage plies iiis net. B03S and 
sqtuws are’ waiting to clutch the prize and 
lug it to the shore, where the procesfc of curing 
is "performed by the women. This can be better 
explained when describing the grand iisliery 
liiglier up the river. By this system id netting, 
two liundred mdmon are often landed in a single 
day on one stage. The men relieve each other 
lit the work, and the nets are not relinquished 
from dawn to dark, 

A short passage from Washington Irving’s 
delightful book, Astoria, may be worth tran- 
scribing, as showing how important tiiis fishery 
was to the Indians when first visited by the 
wliites,” and how rapidly tlie customs ot abo- 
rigines change. No record of the tra<^ug village 
remains^ or of the ti:ado with other far-off tribes ; 
neither is tlio described system of pounding 
the salmon carried on now—at leasts I have 
never seen ii in action, * 

Here the salmon caught in the neiglibour- 
in^ raoids were * warehoused*’ to wait custom- 
ers. Hither the tribes tVom mouth of the 
Columbioirepaired with tlie fish of the sea-coast, 


the roots, berries, aril especuilly the wappatoq, 
gathered in the lower parts of the river, together 
with goods and trinkets obtained from the 
\diich casually visited the coast. HitKci ^sb 
the tribes from the Rocky Mountains brought 
doAvn horses, bear grass, quamasli, and otfior 
commooitfes of tho interior. The merchant 
fishermen* at the falls acted as middhnnen or 
factors, and passed the object of traffic, as it 
were, cross- handed ; trading away* part of the 
wares received from the mountain tribes to 
those of the river and ,the plains, and vice 
versa; their packages of pounded salmon en- 
tered larg(*Iy into the system of barter, and 
being carried off in opposite directions, found 
their way to the savage huuiing-camps far in 
the ntcrior, and to the casual white traders who 
tonclied upon tlic coast.” 

The next station is forty miles above tho Cas- 
cade rapids, at the DalLs. There the river passes 
ill numbi’rlcss channels through a solid mass of 
slaty rocks — an cflV.'Ctual stop to navigation, ne- 
cessitaiiiig a jjortage of ten miles. This has 
given origin to a brisk little trading town. The 
mode of fishing being pretty nearly like to that 
])ractised at the vajiids, 1 must ask my reader to 
accompany rnc eight hundred miles further up 
the river to the Kettle Falls. 

These falls arc situated very near one of tho 
oldest trading stations of tlie Hudson’s Bay 
Conqiany, the site for which was selected with 
I especial reference to the immense concourse of 
Indians that ammally assemble at this spot 
during “ the salmon run.” The trading post, 
a solitary quaint old log-house, is built neartlic 
river-hank, on a wide gravelly flat, completely 
shut ill by trce-clud liills. There can be little, 
if any, doubt that tins dry patch of laud was 
once i he boKom of a lake, the imprisoned waters 
of which broke t heir way out at the falls ; in- 
: dccil, the water level of Ihe lake is still clearly 
traceable round tho bases of tlie encircling hills. 
About a mile above the falls, the Columbia re- 
ceives a large tributary, the Na-hobla-pit-ka 
river: an ludiau name meaning boiling or 
bubbling up, and still in use amcmg the natives 
to designate the falls; by the white traders it 
is corrupt eel to the less poetical appellation of 
Kettle, the similitude of the foaming surge 
(where the stream 1 umblds over the rocks) to a 
boiling caldron, being apt and truthful. 

Thi^ head-quarters of the North-Anicricau 
Boundary Commission, ffi) which the writer was 
naturalist, were situated about a mile and a half 
up sU'cam from this spot, on the bank of the 
Columbia, where its width is four hundred yards^ 
and the distance from the sea, in round nuinbei^, 
about one thousand miles. 

For twenty miles above our teracks, down 
to it.s conflueiicc with tiie river before spoken 
of, the Columbia flows on smooth tmd glassy a$ 
a pond; llun, with rapidly increasing velocity 
rushing on, is split by an'ish^nd, just prior to 
its dashing over a mass of volcanic rocks, oc- 
cupying the lull brendlK of the chasm through 
which it passes, and above five hundred yards 
wide. At low water tliis is an impassable 
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barrier to the b^ifethe )rise of the river 


enables them to leap it eSsilT. On one side of 
the fall Urete i$ it wide flat pfateau of rocks, tlie 
descent to wKtcU is bj a winding trail down an 
almost vertical oJiff, 

^ Verv tub in May the Indians began to ar- 
rivej mtt day, and all day long, from 
evAry direction, strange processions, consisting 
of horses laden with lodges, squaws, children, 
together witli the skangest medley of chattels 
j[[qvery atom of property possessed by the tribe 
is always oarrioa along with them, even to the 
dogs, when migrating to attend the salmon 
harvest), wind down the various trails leading to 
ihe trading-post, Small villages of lodges, tlie 
encampments of different tribes, rapidly scatter 
over the idain; bands of horses scamper, in 
wild confusion, up the green hill-sides, carefully 
guarded by their herdeis ; the smoke of count- 
less lodge fires coils slowly up in misty wreatlis ; 
chiefs and braves lounge lazily about the trade- 
post; medicine men — in other words, the con- 
jurors, doctors, and invariably the greatest 
scoundrels of the tribes — busy themselves at 
their incantations, making “salmon medicine to 
ensure a prosperous harvest ; while sqiiaw's, old 
and young, j)itcti the lodges, carry wood and 
W'ater, cook, and quell the ][)prpetual riots going 
on amidst the uewJy-mct cliiklicii and dogs. In 
nbout a week, from nine Imndred to one thou- 
sand Indians are camped in readiness for fishing. 
On their arrival, and during the fishing season, 
every chief is under tlie control of one (“the 
salmon chief who manages and directs the 
fishery, settles all disputes, and secs to the 
equitable division of the take. 

When the assembly is completed, camps 
satisfactorily arranged, and all the details of 
this novel colony adiusted, preparations are 
commenced at the falls. The drying-houses, 
about fifty ill number, are first repaired. These 
are built on the plateau of rocks previously 
ment iuiied, and consist of sheds open at the 
fiides, but roofed over wnlh rush mals ; a series 
of parallel poles placed close togetlicr, like a 
ceiling (on wliicli to hang the fish), complete 
each edifice. Tlien old and skilled hands set to 
work to make the fiMng traps (1 may mention, 
tlmt neither nets, s})cars, nor canoes are ever 
employed *at this fishery). These traps arc huge 
woven affairs, the materials used in their con- 
struction being willow, hazel, birch, maple, and 
cedar ^ the diameter is i^bout tw elve feet, and the 
depth from c ightecu to twenty (eet. Numbers of 
these are maae : the young Indians bringing the 
inafcrials for the supply of tlie skilled workmen. 
As these baskets are cximpicted, others prepare 
to fix them in the places where, from long expe- 
rience, the fishers well know the salmon in- 
variably leap. This is both a dilficuU and a 
dangerous service, as they have to hang them 
from trees, one end weighted down in the water 
with enormous stones and rocks. ^ Of course, all 
this is accomplished before the river begins to 
rise* N othing but the strength of numbers, pom- 
l;^ed with long practioe, could ever enable these 
rm^iviiised men to accomplish so formidable a 


piece of engineering. Immense pine-trees are 
felled with rude hatchets and cleared of their 
branches^ dragged down on the rocks, rolled on 
other trees across deep chasms, levered, twisted, 
tugged, and turned about, until fixed securely 
ana immovable in the desired poeitiou. When 
ready for the baskets, these trees, projecting over 
the surging water, look like gibbets for giants. 

The wicker baskets— giants, too, in their way 
-—being completed, ana long ropes, made from 
the inner bark of the cypress-ttee, woven to 
suspend them, the next job is to hang them. To 
manage this final, but ticklish operation, all lend 
a hand, and as each has his say, young and old 
jabber in different Indian languages, until one 
imagines the days of Babel returned. By dint of 
mauv swimming, others bestriding trees, num- 
bers hauling at ropes, and greater numbers doing 
nothing except advising and hindering the rest, 
the vast wicker tifhps are hung sfifely, awaiting 
the rising of the river, and, with it, tlie salmon. 

Pending tliese events, a continual round of 
enjoyment is indulged in; the gayest costumes 
are sported, vermilion is used in reckless profu- 
sion; the lival tribes, young and old, struggle 
to outvie one another; horse-racing, foot and 
hurdle-racing, hazard, dice, shuffle-stick, even a 
savage “ Aunt Sally,'' are in constant progress 
llrougliout the livelong day; even during the 
night, the light of the lodge-fire, the drowsy 
cliuat and beating together of sticks, and a 
clumsy kind of tambourine, give warning to all 
, hearers that gambling is going foru^ard. High 
stakes are played for— horse, blankets, slaves, 
guns, traps; I have often seen wives and 
daughters risked on a race or a throw with tlio 
dice. The women game even more recklessly 
tliau the men. 

The salmon-sentries announce the appearance 
of the first fish, and all hands rush to commence 
the work of catching and curing. This may be 
the best place in which to meiitum, incidentally, 
that the vsalmou are indispensable to the exist- 
ence of the inland tribes of Indians. Nature 
supplies the tribes with these fish with a lavish 
profusion, jncredible to any who have not seen the 
“ salmon run" in these wondrous rivers. Every 
stream becomes so filled witli fish, that to throw 
a stone into the water without hitting one is 
next to an impossibility. When 1 say that the 
Commissioner (1 need not mention names) and 
myself found it difficult to ride through a ford, 
in consequence of the abundance of tlie salmon 
thronging upward and onward to spawn, some 
idea may be formed of the incredible numbers 
that annually visit the rivers of the north-wesi 

Soon after the arrival of the vanguard, the 
main army reach the falls, and the water be- 
come a moving mass of silvoi 7 fish ; fifty, aud 
even morfc, may be seen leaping the rushing 
cascade at a time; many succeed, but the 
greater number M back into the so 

deftly lufng receive them— two hundred sal- 
mon ^ day are frequently taken from a single 
basket. Two naked savagOw entor the wicker 
trap, each armed witli a shmt heavw clttb, and 
stand amidst the htimggllng captive%^^^tha water 
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A Ssli a atiDi^ira|i oil tho bead knocka it 
tlm it i»! ftuag on to tbe rpoks, a 
sinriilar late^Wjiiita anotlic^, and so salmon after 
salmon is {dtebed^ o the tired ladians 

• are repla^d by fi^sb* On the plateau, a 
scene caually busy is going on; the squaws 
and cbilareu drag the fsb to the drving-*sbeds, 
split them ppen/remoye the bacKbonc and 
head, then hang them on the poles to dry — the 
head, backbone, and a portion of the entrails 
and roe being tic only parts at this time eaten. 
Small fires are kept smouldering under the dry- 
ing fish, to drive off the flies and aid in its pre- 
servation*, When sufficiently dried, the salmon 
are packed m-Tush mats and tightly corded, 
about Gfty pounds weight in each bale. Pack- 
ing them in this manner facftitates their trans- 
port on the backs of horses. 

“ I have eaten salmon thus cured, after it has 
been packed two years, sound and free from 
taint as on the day it was caught. Tlie salmon- 
run over, which lasts about three months — 
although the first three weeks produce the 
greater number — the equal aistribution of the 
catch is made under the supervision of the 
salmon chief, tents are struck, horses packed, 
and each tribe wend their way back to their 
wintering-grounds, where, during ihe long 
snowy nipping winters, they live on the fruits 
of the salmon harvest. 

On the Praser river there are no impedi- 
ments to the salmoids ascent as far up as any 
Indians reside. Its waters rise as those of tlic 
Columbia do, but with swifter course. In 
a few places — 1 may instance the solid wall 
of rocks (along the base of which the river 
dashes with great fury) betwixt the Sur- 
nass and ChiT-uk-wey-uk rivers—stages are 
used, but are hung over the water by ropes 
made fast to the trees on the top of the cliff. 
A similar kind of net to tlmt of the cascades 
is used in this ease. But the system by mdiich 
the great take is managed is a most ingenious 
net iastened between twro canoes mo*ored in the 
eddy, Poles, too, armed with sharp hooks, are 
used with great success to hook or gaff the 
salmon Jnto the cauoe. On this river*tuere arc 
no regular fisheries, nor any assemblage of tribes 
from far-6ff places, as on the Columbia. Each 
village works for itself ; neither do they take 
the same care in preserving the fish as their 
brethren of the east take. 

I have weighed salmon at the falls on the 
Columbia, of sev^iuty-five pounds. Forty pounds 
IS a common average. Why they obstinately re- 
fuse the most tempting baits,^ after quitting the 
sea Where they spawn, why they go » thousand 
miles up stream, and what becomes of the tiny 
fry, are matters of interest to be considered at 
some future period. The whole tieysam looks 
vastly; like the combined links of one great 
magnificent chain ftfdesi^. A race of fieople* 
isolated in wild country, 

hundred^ gff miles from the sea-coast, are sU^ 
up for rtt. months of the twelve in deep 
8UOW, stbject to an arctic temperature. To en- 
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able them to bear it, a great qtiaat% oif carbon, * 
in some fora}, is absolutely requmitoi^i^ 
berries, or animals, the products of thb ^ 
alike inadequate to furnish the needful supply^ 
Mighty streams, breaking down mountain ranges, 
dashing through narrow-bound channels, ana 
leaping cr^gy ledges, thread their way to the 
ocean. Pisli, proverbial^ for their fatness, 
prompted by a marvellous instinct, ascend these 
streams in myriads to deposit their eggs, when 
the snow-water forms salmon-ladders, of Na- ^ 
ture*s own contriving. In these fish the savage 
finds the carbonic life-fuel he must have. 


POOK SOLDIEEING. 


Besides iny son George, who joined the navy, 
I have a son who has entered the army. No- 
thing would 'serve him but that I should 
purchase a commission for him in a line regi- 
ment. At first he wanted me to get him into 
a cavalry regiment ; but this I objected to, on 
the score of expense. 8o he had to put up with 
an iufaniry coips, very much to his disgust. 

1 did liot mid it as difficult to obtain a 
commission in the army as a nomination for 
tlie navy, but the expense of the former is at 
least fitly times that of the latter. No sooner 
hnd T obtained from the Horse Guards the 
official intimation that, provided he could pass 
the requisit;e examination before the commis-. 
sioners, my son would be appointed to an 
ensigney in the 110th Foot, Ilian I was in- 
undated with letters from gentlemen offering 
their services as wdiai are vulgarly called 

Crammers.” How tliey got hold of my address, 
or how they knew that 1 had a son who was 
about to enter the arqiy, is to this day a marvfd 
to me. But they did so somidiow, and they 
regularly liimted me dorni at last. From the 
time I received the conditional nomination for 
my son, to the day he would Imve to appear 
before the examiners at Chelsea, a period of 
about tlirec montlis would elapse ; and m tliis in- 
terval my boy would have to prepare himself for 
an examination on special subjects, to which he 
had hitlierlD liardly turned his attention. But 
there was another condition with respect to his 
nomination. It was, that if he succeeded m 
passing the commissioneis, I should be prepared 
to pay the sum of four hundred and filly pounda 
for his.ensigncy. 

By the advice of a military friend, I sdeeted 
from among the many candidates for my 
patronage, a gentleman who was briefly de- 
scribed to me as “ an awfully gopd orammer,*’ 
who had ^^ullcd through” more dtfoderhead 
candidates for commissions, tlnm any other man 
in the same line of business. Not that my 
son, was either a fool, cn: what I 

considered to be a good groundaix® tor a militarr 
edugation. He could speik both German and 
French very fmrly, and could even write the latter 
language weU,. Of.genfttvd historyj mathematics, 
ariflimctio m the higher branclms, he had a 
knowledge above the average of lads of his age* 
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.WJmt he req^uirfid-^k w htttnble opkion 
]ea«t~ta quaBfy him fot the anay-# was a yeai' 
or two^s traimag k some iniKtiw?y college or 
rstablisimeaL Whore he wotdd he taaglw ihc 
disciplko i(i ihe service, amd gradually learn his 
future dirties, in mudi the same way as his 
brother whs taught hk professional work on 
board the Britanka at Dartmouth. But when 
1 mentioned th the awfully good crammer’’ 
these my views on the subject of military 
edudation, he almost laughed 'in my face. 11 
very well, he said, for IJic oflieers of fimeign 
armies to be so brought tif), but it would 
never answer iu tlie Englisli sendee. We 
want genihmien, m\ dear sfir, in ihc English 
armj,” he would repeat every five minutes: 
** mm not mere military prigs file those m the 
Erciieli, l^russian, Austrian, and oiher eouli- 
ucnkl, services. If all our young oflieers were 
fkliged to go to military colleges, as you pro- 
pose, what would become of the priiiciple of 
tree competition in education? What of ihc 
numerous private schools Vliich cover the 
I thought that if our government undcitook the 
education of the ejindidates for military com- 
missions, as slio does Ihoho ulio uant to enter 
hex na\ 7 , it would be a somewhat difficult 
problem to solve, what would become of the 
many awfully good crammers’’ who make iheir 
living by preparing young meu for the “direct 
commihsions” e>wunalion, in much the same 
W'uy as turkeys are prepared for the Christmas 
murket? However, 1 said nothing; but feeding 
that mv soks prospects W'cre in a great moasuu 
dependin^g upon Inis gmitlcmau, I agreed to 

2 e Imn, and did so upon terms wlneli could 
j be tenned exorbitant. 

The lad had to attend at llie residence of the 
awfully good crammei” three days a werk, 
for three hours cacli day, and on theintcuTening 
days hr had to study at home tlie lessons set 
him. Altbougli it seemed quite certain that the 
tutor would be able to coach him Ihrongli, yet 
the system of preparation listonislicd mc'. 'All 
that the boy liad previously learned appeared 
to be of no use whatever to Jiim. Tlie great 
oljijcet of the training seemed to be to pr<»pare 
him, so to^ speak, for certain oduealional feats, 
by whieli he would be able to answer questions 
wdiieh, although not exactly know^ji before- 
hand, were certain to run in well -worn 
grooves. Every two throe days 1 examined 
the lad os to what he had learned and how he w as 
getting on, and I became more and more eon- 
vinocid that witho^^t the special cramming which 
he was undergoing, he never could have passc'd 
the examination ordeal. 

Under tlie “ awfully good crammer,’* several 
otlier young men were being “ couclied” for the 
aaiuo oxamiuation as my son. Some of these 
bad profited more than he had, others less, by 
tlioir pre\ion8 education.^ But one and all felt 
tte same dilEculty iu making any use of lotmcx 
twnkg for pr<iknt purposes.’ S<)me fewi of 
thosd youtlis, it is true, had up-hill work before 
them, their notions about spelling being original. 
To toaoh these would-bt‘ soldiers the rudiments 


of writing from diotali<»]^ or to make them 
commit to paper anything better than a mass of 
blunders, seemed impossiWe, But it must be 
alWed that these gentlemen ww an exception 
to the rule, and that the great minority Of the 
tutor’s pupils got on pretty well. 

At last the day arrived, and with at least 
a couple of hundred candidates my son went 
up before the commissioners. The examinations 
were very fairly conducted ; of all tho^ young 
men examined, about half were, after four or 
five (lays’ trial, declared to have passed : my 
son taking a place about half w^ay down the 
suecessfiil list. When 3 came to calculate the 
expenses of a rcsidonec in Bondou in order 
lo be near ins tulor, and the foe I had to pay 
Ihe lallcr, I found a very large hole made in 
a elieque for fifty pounds. And tlu'rc was yet 
to follow the price of liis commission ami the 
cost of his outfit. 

The latter did not turn out quite as expen- 
sive* as T had calculated upon ; but it cost not a 
sliilhug under a hundred and fifty pounds, al- 
though ordered with the greatest care. When 
to this sum was ftddcd the four hundred and 
fifty pounds which T had to pay for the com- 
mission, and the fifty pounds uhieh his tutor 
'aud^the rcsidonec in iondon had cost me, I 
foam! That 1 had spent a matter of six hapdred 
ami fifty pounds before the lad could join his 
rcgirucut — and that, notwit hstmding he )iad 
been gazctt(‘d to a line regimont, supposed, 
with reason, to be the most economicalbraneh 
of the service. 

Ihc noth Foot was quartered in the north 
of England, and when rny sou proceedi d to join, 
1 neeompaiiicd imn. Ko sooner did ttie lad 
begin to Icani his regimental duties, than it 
struck me, as it did him, that all be had been 
examined iu before the eommissioinTs at Chelsea 
was utterly useless. He had no knowledge 
M'liate\rr of his drill, and, allhoagh a eoin- 
mi‘‘sh)n(*(l officer, )iad to be taught tlic rudi- 
menlf of professional acijuircments in ihc same 
squad as tlia private recruits : his teachers being 
drill corporals and sergeants. This is an anomaly. 
1 should like to see ensigns joining their regU 
mcMits -niti sufficient knowledge of their work 
to eiiaiile them to command the men put under 
their charge. 

Life iu Hie army is not for the poor man : at 
any rate, not in a corps stationed in Englund. 
Al’thoui^li my son was by no means an extrava- 
gant laci, and although his regiment was not an 
exptmsive one, i found it impossible for liim 
to pay his way and keep out of debt, w^Hh- 
ont aii allowancc^of at least two hundred pounds 
a year. Six hundred and fifty pounds to start 
a young Aau, and an allowance of two liun- 
dred pounds a year, is by no means what every 
one can ^brd. But, as 1 found out lakr, the 
most expensive part of a military man's career 
had vet to be jiaid for. 

Wlien my son had been about two yonrs 
in tlio service, an opport/unily oconrrea for 
him to purehnse his nert fitw, a liftutmmncy. 
Thinking that the sum laia dowif k tl^ 
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5BJ6guijrtit^ for tfee Amy’' wjRS wbut 
1 BjiOTild h at^ to provide f6r this promolalOD^ 1 
prepared the sum of two hundred aud fifty 
pounds, making in all seven hundred pounds 
which I ' should have paid for his commis- 
sion as lieutenant, But I discovered that I 
had reckoned without my host. It appeared 
that, 4thouj^, according to the Mutiny Acf ’ 
and the EegUlatidns of the Army/' any officer 
who paid more than the regulation prices 
was guilty of a direct breach of orders, yet 
tlie custom of the regiment (and of every 
regiment in the army, for that matterl obliged 
those who were promoted, to pay nearly double 
the stated amount for every step. Wljen 
my son obtained his promotion, the cause of 
the move upward was a captain who Wanted 
to retire. The "regulatjpn" price of this 
officer’s commission was one thousand eight 
hundred pounds ; but as he lind, in years gone 
by, paid two^ thousand six hundred pounds 
for his captaincy, he expected to receive a 
like Sum when lie retired. Of what was 
above regulation,” namely, eight ijundred 
pounds, the lieutenant who was made a captain 
coTitributcd six hundred pounds, and my son 
had to pay two hundred pounds. 

More than once, while lie was quarterffl in 
England, and also when he was in Ireland, I 
paid him a visit. I was exceedingly well 
received by the ofGicers of the regiment, and 
during each sojourn dined every "evening at 
mess. What surprised me more than anything 
was, not; only the very idle lil’e which the officers 
were in a measure forced to live from the fact of 
th^r having hardly any employment, but also 
the very slight amount of education required in 
order to pass the requisite examinations of 
ensign to lieutenant, and lieutenant to cuptabi. 
It IS true that these examinations were very 
much more professional than the oufi wliieh 
was paissed before a young man could enter 
the sendee: still, they were so very super- 
ficial that any schoolboy of fifteen coulTl have 
got the amount of knowledge required with 
a forfojglit’s preparation. Jicyoud tlic rank 
of captain there is no examination required. 
An officer lias only to hcdiavq hiiuself, keep 
dear of scrapes, pay for his commissions, and 
wait for his turn of promotion. In due time 
lie must become a major, and afterwards, as 
lioutenant-colonel, command a regiment; if he 
choose to hang on,” as it is formed, in the 
service, there is no power or kvi' that can 
prevent his getting to the top of the tree in 
course of regimental promotion except the want 
of money. * • 

When my sem became first for purchase of a 
company in his regiment, he was ^considered 
very forttinate indeed, as he had only been five 
years in the sotvice. The lieutem^t-colonel 
comlnimdii^ the iregiment offerdu to sell out, 
and his doinff so would at once have promoted 
my son to the raftk of oaptain. But the sum 
above tegulaticm” was so very large, 
that my jbh's share amounted to no less than a 
thdusaJj^pounds. At first I demurred, and even 


I refused. For this sum, added, ^ tiio 
! hundred ponnds regulation'' 
a total of two thousand eight hundred poifids to 
pay besfore he could become a capiain, and widclb 
injustice to my other children, 1 did not iik^ t’o 
expend Upon one single member of rnyfodifiy.. 
But my son explained to me that it was invpcra- 
five upon him either to paytiiis sum or with* 
draw ms name altogether trom* the list of pur- 
chasers, under pain of being “ sent to Coventry” 
for stopping the promotion,” as it is called, of 
the regiment. What is meant by ‘‘ stopping tht? 


promotion,” I was told, is when an offiop will 
either pay notliing beyond regulation, or will not 
pay enough to satisfy the officer who wishes to 
seR out, and thus, by retaining his name on the 
purchase list, prevents others from going over his 
head. When this is done, the individual who 
wants to sell out, generally — almost invariably 
— exchanges into some other coiqis, in which the 
officers for purchase are able and willing to pay 
the sum he demands, and thus the step is 
lost to his former corjis. The correct thing 
to do — according to modem English military 
etiquette — is, wiien an officer lias not enough 
money to jiay the sum demanded for a step in 
his corps, to withdraw' liis luunc from tiie list 
of purchasers, and let the next man who is rich 
enough, take his place. Thus promotion has, in 
fact, become a mere matter of Iiarter, and is only 
to be aeqaired by those wlio can afford to pay, 
not merely such sums as are sanctioned by the 
regulations, but also those extra amounts wllich 
may justly be termed fancy prices. 

My sou found that even as a captain he could 
not get on without the allowance of tw'o hiuidred 
a yeiir which i had made him since he entered 
the army, lie was not so expensive in his 
habits a.s many of his brother-officers. But 
what with tlic expenses of going ou foreign ser- 
vice when liis regiment w-as ordered abroad, the 
euonuous amount of money absorbed by his 
being moved about from sUtioii to station when 
he w as in England, and the occasional loss or 
destruction oi’ baggage, to wdiich soldiers arc 
liable all over the world, he found liis tw'o 
hundred pounds per aumim insufficient for his 
act ual wunts. Had he excluingcd jnto a regi- 
ment in, or going to, India, be would have 
received from the officer exchanging with hfin, 
a sum of money varying from two to five hitn* 
dred pounds, and his pay in that 
would have been quite sufficient fpr all his 
poses. But although ready to proceed to the 
East, if ordered tliere, he did not wish to yolun- 
teer for so long an exile from honie as , every 
corps sent, there has to endure, nor did I wish 
to make hifi abandon the to which he 

was greatly attached, and oblige him to serve in 
a climate which must prove always more or Jess 
injurious, with a new^ corps, for whicli he could 
not be expected to care as much, iis for that 
in which ho had bcjpiqin soldiering. Not that 
mufh home semce fell to the lot of liimself or 
his comrades. The regiment was ordered out 
to Malta: between wbidi garrisOj;^, the diflerehi 
Ionian Isles, and Gibr^tar, th^y passed nearly 
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four jmrs. fma the latter pkce» ih^ were 
sent to and afl^ a sMotim of two 

jears in that island^ went on to Canada, where 
they remained fonr years t maldnf, in all, ten 
years* foreign aertice, duriag whadi time the | 
corps had to change its quarters fourteen times. 
The regiment was then ordered home, at the 
time when the mania for dosing our troops with 
a plentiM supply of Aldershot had come into 
fashion, Td Mersliot the corps was sent on 
its retuxa from Canada, and there it was kept 
Sard at work drilling for a whole year. When 
its tw'elvemonthwas over, the 110th was sent 
to the north of Enf^land, and^ there broken up 
into four or five parties at different stations. A 
few months later, it was again united, and 
ordered to Dublin, whence, after being in garri- 
son for six months, it was once more scattered 
through various towns in the south of TreWid; 
and mthough it changed (juariers five times 
during the next two years, it as not brought 
together until ordered to prepare for embarka- 
tion to the Cape. At the Cape the rogimont 
remained three years, and ilienco it was ordered 
to the Mauritius, where it was stationed for 
another three years, lly that time my son had 
been nearly twenty years in the servieo, had 
been promoted from captain to major, at a 
cost altogether of four thousand five Imudred 
pounds, and looking out for his next step 
of lieutenant-colonel; for, the oommanding 
ofiiccjr had riven out that if a certain sum of 
money could be made up by tliose able to pur- 
chase, he was willing to send in his papers, 
and sell out. My son was not the ^jcnior major 
of the regiment, t)ut the officer of tiiat rank who 
stood before him on the list, could not pay 
beyond the regulation sum for the si(‘p. Jlc 
therefore withdrew his name from tlic purchase 
list altogether, and allowed my son, who w'as 
ten years his junior in the aimy, and fifteen 
ears younger than lie in years, to pass over 
is head, and become his commanding officer. 

This last promotion w^as a reiy serious 
expense to me. My son’s Lent enaul -colonelcy 
cost six thousand two bundled pounds from 
first to last; and yet, in order to let him live 
properly and pay his way as he went alon", 
I had siiU to allow liini two hundied a year 
besides Ids pay. The regiment hy this time 
had been sent to Misiiulia, where it was to 
finish its tour of foreign service before return- 
ing home again. In due time their turn came, 
but not before my sou, owing to sev('p indisposi- 
tion, wished either to retire on lialf-pny or sell 
out. Here lie met with the dillicnlty mentioned. 
Having paid six thousand two hundred pounds 
for Ids various steps, be asked the suihe amount 
from the rn gor who would obtain Promotion if 
he retired. This, however, he covla not obtain. 
The m'ljor, who W’^as now first for purchase, 
together with the eaptnin who was to succeed to 
the VaOdut majority, the lieutenant whowovld 
get the vafaut company, apd the ensigu w'ho 
would get the lieutenancy, could not make up 
auiong iitem alT, more than five thousand five 
Itupditjd pounds. My sou gave theai some 
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little time to decide^ but> Siding ilkat tiie 
money was uot fartlicOmir^, he negotiated an 
exchange into wother regiment, in which he 
knew lie could get the required sion whenever he 
wanted to retire from the service. BKs commigk 
sion was his own, he had paid highly for it, and 
why should he not make the most of Ins property ? 

Although my son recovered his health, aw 
rid not immediately sell out pf the aiw, be- 
like the great majority of commanding officers — 
could not afford to wait for his rank" of major- 
general. Had he done so, all the money he had 
paid for his commissions would have been 
forfeited, and the loss of more than six tbou^ 
sand pounds was much more than my fortune 
would allow me to sustain. Knowing tliis, my 
son sent in his papers, and retired at the very 
lime when by las knowledge of the service and 
liis experience iu charge of a regiment, he was 
eminently fitted fbr a liighcr command. Tor, 
just as the best rectors are those clergymen who 
have bad long experience as curates, and just as 
the best bishops are those who have done much 
duly as parish piiest^, so no military man can be 
an efficient major-general who has not had cx- 
jierience as commanding officer of a regiment. 
And f et, w ith our present system, those arc the 
very men wljo are excluded irom the promotion, 
unless they are wealtliy enough not to care for 
the sinking of five or six thousand pounds ! 

My sou had entered the army at seventeen 
years of age, and lie retired from it after a service 
of twenty-five yeans. He was foriy-tw^o years 
of age when ofiiiged, so to sneak, 'to adopt a 
life of idleness, being too ol(i to take to any 
other calling. Had he remained a few years 
longer iu the army, he would have been so near 
lus promotion to the rank of major-general, that 
the officers to be promoted by his selling out 
would not have given liim as much as he asked, 
and would liave insisted on making their own 
terms with him. Retiring as he did, some 
years 1> foie liis turn for promotion could come 
round, his sti'p was all the more valuable to his 
successors; and therefore he got from tliem the 
pr.(‘e he had given for his rank, which was all 
tliat he asked. 

T often tfiiiik how diffcrimt the career of my 
two sous: the one m the ai'my ; the other who 
has lately entered the navy. The former, al- 
though a good officer, always ready for his work, 
and very fond of his jirofcssion, could not get 
on without money. At every turn, money was. 
required for this step, that promotion, or the* otlicr 
rank. Money, burgaming, and mai ketiiig, formed 
the only luernis by whidi he got to the top of 
the regimental tree, and yet it was because he 
had not mohev enough at command that he was 
obliged to sell out while yet comparatively a 
young man* On the other hand, if my sou in 
the navy (fehawe well — if he become proficient 
in wha^ is required of him— -he is certain 
to get on. Nay, more : th3 better he be-' 
liaves, mid the more he distinguishes himself, 
the more certain he is to advanoW^ in the 
service. Why should the army and thc^Juavy of 
the same country be conducted on such totally#^ 
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A BLUSH. 

<* mE BLOOJ).” 

In a blush doth a tell-tale apfiear 
That speaks to the aye, quite as plain 
As ian^agpe itself can convey to the ear, 

Some tender confession of pleasure or pain ; 

What thoughts we should never impart, 

What secrets we never should speak, 

If the fountain of truth in the heart 
Bid not rise in a blush to the cheek. 

As the blossom of spring on the bough 
Is promise of fruits yet unseea, 

So the colour'that mantles thy beauty just now 
May be but prophetic of hopes but yet green. 

How vain is each delicate art 
Of concealment, when nature would speak, 

And the fountain of truth in the heart 
Wi/l arise in a blush to the cheek I 


GAG. 

Art of all kinds is sufTering mncli damage in 
these dajs from the practice oi’ making clap4rap 
do duty "for the force of intellect pd the power 
of skill. In literature, science, art, and m the 
professions which we call learned, 

We are all gagging, 

Gag, gag, gagging. 

The word is a coinage of the mimic world of 
the stage. Let ns begin there. 

Actors are fond of quoting Hamlet’s address 
' to the players. When an act or gets up to make 
an aft er-dinner speech about his art, he is pretty 
sure to say that “ its purpose is to hold, as 
4wcre, the mirror up to nature, to show virtue 
her own feat ure, scorn her own image, an^ the 
very age atad body of the time liis form and 
pressurq,"’ But here he stops short. • He finds 
it convenient to forget, or possibly he has never 
learned, the passage which succeeds: “Let 
those that play your clowns speak no more than 
is set down for them, for there bo of them that 
mil themselves laugh, to set on some quantity 
of barren spectators to laugh too, though iu the 
meau time some necessary question of the play 
be then to be considered. That’s villanous, 
and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool 
that uses it.” It would appear from this that 
in Shakespeare’s time only thqpe who ])layed 
clowns inaulged in the villanous and pitiful 
practice of gagging ; but in these modern days 
it has become universal. And if it were vil- 
lanous three centuries ago, how much more vil- 
lanous is it no^ in the boasted era gf tairfe, edu- 
cation, and enlightenment ? In the dark days of 
the patents, before drama achieved its^ free- 
dom, numbers exercised some control over their 
clowns, ah4 enforced observance of Harnlef s 
rules by |h*es^ but, latterly, the priucipie of 
free (ancteasy) trade in dramatic art has knocked 
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off all such fetters, and actors lore : Koepw^ to • 
say and do whatever may come into tlteir/lt^s. 
Gagging has become a vice, and the form wk^ 
it ^es in this modem and familiar age is both 
an offence against propriety and an obstniction 
in the way of the progress of dramatic art. It 
is particularly offensive in our day, because the 
fevourite gags are generally an, echo of the 
senseless vulgarities and slang expressions of 
the street-boys. The gags of which Shake- 
speare complained were probably nothing more ^ 
than strained amplifications of nis text.^ It is * 
tills sort of thing which Sheridan satirised in 
the Critic, when, on the announcement of three 
morning guns, he* made Mr. Puff exclaim: 
“Three morning guns! Tliese people never 
know when to stop.” How Sheridan would 
have been horrified to hear the villanous gag 
which is now commonly introduced into nis 
famous scandal sj)eech about the duel, the pistol- 
bullet, the little bronze statue, and the post- 
man, Nothing could be more perfect and com- 
plete than this speech, ciflminating in that tri- 
umphant climax of circiunstantiality, “ the 
man with a double letter from Nortliampton- 
shire.” 

One would think the actor would be conteni 
with this. But no ; he never knows when to 
stop, and he must needs go on to add; “but I 
really forffeiwl let her the letter was post-paid or 
not.” The laugh comes here, Jind the actor is 
encouraged to think that he has improved tlie 
speech; but if he would only look calmly at 
the words ho has added, he would find that they 
are a violation of the whole point of the rela- 
tion. Sir Benjamin Backbite is circumstantial, 
or nothing. But this uousensc is now an esta- 
blished gag. 

It is in a great measure owiuff to the copying 
of these ga^s, and to llie slavisii observance of 
traditions, that wc have no striking origmality 
ou the stiige. Every new actor wdio comes out is 
like some other actor, because he has copied 
him, sometimes at second and third hand. Atet 
long ago, we went to see a young actor play a 
part ill Avhich Iho late Mr. Hobson made a great 
nit. The pm-formaiice was a close iinitaiion of 
Mr. Eobsuu’s manner, and a careful ^reproduc- 
tion of his business. We were assurea, how- 
ever, that tile young actor had never seen Mr. 
Hobson. But' he had sqpn another actor who, 
had seen him. He had caught the manner at 
second hand. Perhaps it would scarcely he 
credited that gags are written out and passed 
, from one person to another — handed down from 
generation to generation like heirlooms, or 
recipes for making catsup. When an actoi",, 
who has not •previously played the part, is sud?- 
denly called upon to play, say, Moses in the 
School for Scandal, he nishesj off to some other 
actor for the gags. And yon may take your 
oath of it, that ho will say, “ITI take my path 
of that,” many more times than it is set down 
for MU. One of the instrucUons to a novice in j 
the partis this: 

“ Get Careless to hit you over the fingers ! 
with the family jiedigrce when he knocks dotvn 
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ihe last lot. Tli.cn Caidbcs tmu, * XM I liBrt chanmag lady in tifee pi^ k coni^tantiy wkcn 
you, Mosc^J^ and jou sKiy, * t^lltakc my oath, of of as a Uttle devil/’ She is the most bra\’'e 
tliai.’ Sutetogex a langV* And sad to say little devil I ever knevr," arahos the rqjly. 


the last lot. Then Caidbss says, *XM I hurt 
' you, Mosc^J^ ana you say, *1*11 take my oath, of 
tliai.’ Sate to get a laogh,” And sad to say 
it does. 

But, tio^*^ar»days actors do worse than simply 
aiuplifyttie author’s idea; they introduce words 
(not ideas, oottainly) of their owu, wliich have no 
bearing jipon what Shakespeare calls **tlie 
question/* And as wc liave said, these words j 
are generally borrowed from the slang vocabu- 
lary of sircet-boys and vulgar comic singers. 

► Every Street vulgarity, as it rises from its nalive 
mud, is imported into the farces at the theatres. 
Perhaps there never was written, or sung, a 
more vulgar soug than In* the Strand.” Iho 
heroine of that popular lyric was one Nancy, an 
otherwise nameless woman, and our low come- 
dians wished they were with Nancy on aU 
occasions. They made the resnectabie jmblic 
perfectly familiar with the ^^Balmoial boots 
going over the gutter/’ and wdlh her second floor 
“ in the Strand, in ilie Strand/’ (This, by the 
way, shows to what base uses a tune maybe 
prtt. ‘^Dixie’s Land” was llie national anlliem 
of the Southern States of Ainerien, and L icalJv 
a very expressive and stiirine; ])i(‘ce of inusie.) 
Nancy came to be knoun in aiistocratle draw- 
ing-rooms, and the lUfre incut ion of her name 
on the stage was enough to call Ibitli a burs! of 
n])plause. Two or three vars ago, when tlie 
slang was popular, if a low comedmu had to 
say, **T[owdo you do?” lieuould be almost 
oertaiu to add, and how’^ your noor feet ?” 
Til ere was a roar of delight iininecuaidy. No 
witticism that brain could invent u as equal to 
Hoar’s your poor feet?” AA hat the query re- 
ierred to, and how it arose, no one knew ; but 
it was thought a good joke. Thou tlierc was a 
t! lie f’s whistle, which no one thought particu- 
Lirly clever until it was introeluccd into a farce, 
when all the butcher-boys in London took back 
their owu oat-call consecrated by the lips of a 
popular comedian. “ AA^licre arc you goiutj on 
bunda}" ?” used to be a pojndar mirth-pro vukiug 
query. N ow it is, Have you seen her lately ?” 
And'thc most luminous manner of llircatening 
a person, on the stage is to sny that you will 
scuttle lus old canoe.” ^ But Ihi^ sort of thing 
is not confined to fnrcic^il absurdity's (which 
may not be entitled to much respect, cither 
from actor or audience), il sliow^s itself in come- 
cUes and pieces having 'kimc pridensions to art. 
Not many nights ago, wc witnessed the perform- 
ance of a comedy which seemed to be all gag. j 
AVe made a note of some of the points. The ' 
first which attracted Our attention by the roar ! 
of laughter it evoked is too indecent for cool re- 
petition in print Tlie next ckwijr thin" was | 
a telling exit. Actor number one lights a 
match by scraping il on the collar of actor 
number two. Aok)r number two looks asto- 
nislied, and says, "He takes me for a lucifcr- 
box/’ The lumse goes into au ecstasy of de- 
light, "AVhere am 1 to sleep ?” says ^nc. 
"Ohi on the roof,” says the other, "Wlmt, 
on the tiles?” says flic first speaker. "I’m 
not a tom cat!” Thunders oi applause. A 


little devil I ever knew,” evakos the rqjly, 
"That woman would mumer iher molhe®." A 
babv is introduced, and it is called a "jolly 
Hitle devil with a squashy pulpy nose, and a 
good deal of the codnsh about mm/’ The act- 
drop is brought down by one gmteei comedy 
gentleman tossing this baby to another genteel 
comedy gentleman, like clown and pantaloon. 
One of these gentlemen makes an attempt to 
dcbcribc an oasis, and calls it a " green tiling 
that sprouts up in a desert.” "Oh,” says the 
other, you mean mangold-wurzel” The audi- 
ence are "greatly delighted here. The following 
passage seemed also to be much esteemed: 

A That woman is a devil in petticoats; 1 
know [ shall kuoc^ her down. 

B. Don’t talk to me with your nose, I told 
you last night that your nose wajs no gi*eat 
shakes. (J. scrafch(s his nose.) 1 hate a fellow 
who scratches his nose. 

A. Suppose a nose happens to itch? 

B. Then get another fellow to scratch it, 

Subscqncuily the baby is called a "damned 

thnui,” and the liousc of a respectable gentle- 
man, on \cry slight suspicion, is called an aga- 
pcihono, wit h a “ damn it” for emphasis. 

in another comedy of life and manners, we 
heard a despairing hero say, with a decp-draxvn 
sigh, " Now 1 have nothing to live for.” His 
interlocutor pooh-poohed this despondency, and 
after spccilying some reasonable things *w hicli 
his friend might still live for, mentioned on his 
own account, Chang the giant, the Alhambra 
Music Hall, and a few other pleasures of 
existence of a kindred nature. 

Actors arr* disposed to plead that they find 
their justification for these offences in the ap- 
plause and laughter of their audiences. But 
clown and jiantaloon cause just as much laughter 
(and it is laughter iu precisely the same key), 
when they ,sit clovva upon babies, and liring old 
gcntil’racn to grief on batter shdes. It is most 
uiifort unalp for the actor’s art that laughter 
and clapping of hands are regarded as tests of 
merit. These ready stimulants have something 
of the ciject of drink upon performers; they 
cause them to lose their heads, and drive them 
to say and do what their sober judgment would 
revolt from. 

Let us now glance at the broader stage of 
life, where all the men and women are merely 
players. Wlicu a judge so far forgets his 
dignity as to make a facetious remark in the 
middle of a trial for murder, he is doing pre- 
cisely what an sfttor does when he interpolates 
a vulgar joke without regard to the question- 
It may bc*a witty remark (or it may not, for a 
very little wit goes a long way from the bench), 
and it imiy have the desired effect of causing 
amuscmSit jSh court; but is entirely Out of 
place, % and in bad taste. The speeches of 
counsel are often long stkings or clap-trap 
a]>pcals to the jury. And what is <ffap-trap but 
gag P Such a}q)cals are not addrd^ed to the 
understanding, they are merely designed to 
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ticjd^ 1he Iptig ears of tbe thoughtless. Dearly 
axjtoTS W^thoit IjitUe g$gs, pxoud as liiey 
fire of tho roara of laughw aud thunders of 
applause wHoh enstse upon their gags, they 
A'l ould scaiNioly rcuture to print them m the text 
of the jiuhlished play, they have sense enough 
lo knovr that they would not stand the test of 
c^ilm consideration. But your actor in the 
i?own and horsehair wig has no such scruple ; 
he is well aware, on occasions, that much that 
ho says will be printed next morning in the 
newspapers, and vet he is not deterred from 
talking tlie baldest bosh that ever ran from the 
blathering tongue of a taproom orator. There 
is no clap-trap so offensive, so shallow, so in- 
sulting to the commonest unilersiunding, as that 
of some Old Bailey barristers. And yet it 
*^gocs down^^ in court.^ We \v(‘rr present the 
nlhcT day at a trial in wfiich two eminent 
counsel vied with each other in their efforts to 
produce an impression, botli ujxm the ]ury and 
upon tlie select aiidienee. They were fae( (loiis, 
they were pathetic; -all their colours, whdher 
or rose-tint, were laid on thick, and 
tiny produced tlie desired eljeet. The males 
applamled, in spite of the lushc]* of the court, 
end the Jeuiale-s wept. We uill not say 
wliab we lliought of the spei'chcs at the tiur ; 
bnt on reading them next moniing ui tiie ])apers, 
ue felt on behalf ot the two einment eoimsel 
most heartily ashamed. Kot ojie senlenee of 
cogent argijment, not one woi-d of common 
sense, but a flashy fairago of bullv -boy cla]>4nip ! 
(^ag ! Unmit igated vulgar gag ! 

Is there no clap-trap, no gag, in the pulpit ? 
Ih) clergymen never drag iu am edotes, neck and 
lieels ? 'Do they never make jokes ? \Vhcii t he 
J'uiitan divines* talked of the braces of faith and 
the ])reeclie8 of righteousness, they relied upon 
the interest that would bo awakened by breeches 
mid braces. Tlieir imitators in modem days 
strive by similnr metaphors to keep their con- 
irregations awake — not to r(‘ligion, but to the 
( uiortaiuing powers of the prcaelier. • 

The gags iii which our leuislalojs indulge 
uliilc discussing the imperial aflairs of tlie 
nation, are quite as contcniidiblc as anywc meet 
With in the theatre. And they are of* jirccksely 
the same ohaiucter. It is the point < d personal 
retort, the lighting of a match upon an honour- 
able member’s collar, that causes loud cheers ; 
if is the BBC of some eommon-placc expression, 
or an allusion to some vulgar and familiar ab- 
surdly, that brings down the laughter. One 
fiivqnrito House of Commons gag, however, is a 
Latin quotation. Members always chocr it, 
whether they understand it no«-gcncraIly 
cheer it the more, in proportion as they under- 
stand it the less. • 

And the art of gagging is well known to the 
painter, the sculptor, and the author. In every 
cxliibition we arc attracted by tricks light 
and shade, which are nothing more than gags. 
This wonderful marWe veil, dmioately sculptured 
over the face of Innocence ? A gag — a mere 
trick of thci^md, without a breath of soul iu it. 
Somethuj^to catch the eye. In literature, gag- 


gmg is perhaps more rampant than in any pther 
art. It takes every form and sliape^ It pre- 
sents itself in flashy coppc/r gilt m^apliors^ in 
ostentatious quotations from foreign languages, 
living and dead, in a cominou-plaee-book pretence 
of knowledge, and in a hundred oilier tricks and 
devices, which are neither honest nor to the pur- 
pose of the question/^ 


CHESTERFIELD JUNIOR. I 

A SON’S ADTICE TO IIIS FATHER , | 

Mr OEAU Father. Among the novelties j 
which have grown up of late years — and grown | 
un very tall, loo — arc the Great Hotels. These 
places of residence, wliere you are undertaken, i 
if the phrase may be allowed, on such a large 1 
scale, wliere everything is done for you, and * 
all trouble taken off your bauds, surely ought I 
to meet the rcqiiircuuuits of a great number of I 
persons. The advantages of lli^' system seem * 
at first sight enormous. You pay no rent, you ! 
sign no leases or agreements, you have nothing I 
to do with taxes, no servants’ wages, no , 
butchers’ bills. You have no trouble iu en- I 
gaging servants, in drilling servants, in getting i 
rid of servants. Ifthcpijies be frozen in the | 
course of a hard winter, or if they happen to | 
burst when the said winter breaks up, they are | 
no business of yours. The young man does 
not call to speak to you aboui the new kitehqn 
range, nor aoes tlie* gas-man wish to see you 
in till' liall “relative to the state of the meter.” 

Then, what you want is always to be bad. 

You want a bottle of soda-water the last thing 
at night; you are not told that there happens 
to be none in the house. You want a sandwich 
in the middle of the day ; no uncompromising 
servant informs you lliat “there is no cola 
meat in the house.” You want a basin of broth, 
niul you are not obliged to wait till the next 
day for it. Y ou want io know where somebody | 
lives ; there is the last Post-Offico Directory to 
rehrto. You wiuit a messenger; he is ready 
in the hall. You have a telegram to send oft'; 
here is a form, and in another moment it is 
de8))aichcd. 

ior all these advantages you pay one weekly 
bill. When you think of the number of bills 
to be considered once a week by any ordinary 
housekeeper, the file of Jittle rod books to be 
gone through by some trustworthy person or 
other-— tiiis seams something more than a small 
advantage. A cheque is drawn ouec a wraek, 
and all is over. Rent, taxes, wages, liousckeep^ 
iug, arc all disposed of in five minutes. If the 
cheque iu question do sometimes strike one as 
rather large? it is but fair to consider how 
very much it represents, 

Ihere are some i)Cople who hold strongly to the 
ornamental in life. It is of importance to them 
that the dinner should he well served, that the 
tablecloth should always be spotless, and tbe wait- 
ing ai table dcjftly acccwnplished; and yet their 
means arc not such as certaiuly to afford them 
these luxuries iu an establishment af thmr own. 
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Th^ are t«w>Ti4^ a* tie liotdi aa <>f 

eoixrae. liii&e?* too^ lute a cdim^e&ess 
about iti wlitet wbtda tely be e&oted in a pri- 
rate eetad)lislubi^ by its bmg oondueted bn 
a wry b^pebid^e scale. Moreover, you need not 
order jotir medi Unless you Bke, till ten minutes 
before you want it, nor need you ever see the 
eomponeiitt parts of it again. Unfortunate per- 
sons on vrhom the duty of ordering dinners has 
ever devolved, know what that after^reakfast an- 
nouneement, that the butcher has called,’^ 
means, and what perplexities and what nausea 
it gives rise to in the mental and bodily systems 
of the unliappy persons tq whom this terrible 
statement is made. In these hotels you live by | 
magic. You touch a spring — literally touch a 
spring — one of the attendant genii apfiears — : 

Some soup, a dish of cutlets, and a fowl at 
half-past seven.” — Lo ! it is done. 

Again, if you have some friends come to dine 
with you, how easily it is managed. You com- 
mand the services of a first-rate cook. You 
have a staff of people about you accustomed to 
getting up dinners, and a staff* of servants who 
are in the habit of waiting toget her in unison, 
and not struggling hand to hand for eveiy dish, 
as is the combative custom of professional 
waiters in private life. Calmness is attainable, 
peace, security. 

It is curious to observe how readily a large 
number of persons liave already fallen'into the 
New Hotel svstem, as if they had been fami- 
liar with it for years. If you go to one of 
these enormous establishments, and enter the 
large public sitting-room, you will find all sorts 
of incongruous people thrown together in one 
apartment, engaged in most incongruous occu- 

{ ations, without interfering with one another. 
11 a comer by the window you wnll see a family 

C , with children, chattering and amusing 
elves, very much as they would in their, 
own homes. There are ladies seated by the fire, 
reading or working ciuite comfortably. In a 
shady comer may bo observed an old gentleman, 
wbb has probably been travelling all night, 
stretched on a sofa, fast asleep. Next to him, is 
a commercial-looking gentleman at a writing- 
dej^k, with heaps of official papers before him, 
writing letters for very life. A lady near him, 
is ctfmly ifflagagecl with a drawing in Indian ink. 
Not far o6i another lady is embroidering, assi- 
duous, Kbe another Penelope; in the imme- 
diate iirighbourhood, a conference of a com- 
mercial iatnre is oeing held by three men 
of business, who liave met here by agreement, ' 
and are laying their heads together like con- 
spirators. Novel readfers, newspaper riders, 
loungers, and little lonely ladies, aVe sprinkled 
among the more distinctive already 

aentit)ncd. There are talkers, too, of every de- 
scription— some who hold forth in a veiy loud 
key, as if they wished everybody to be acquainted 
with their amiirs ; others who mumWte 
fcphey thbugh they have nothing of a inore pnvate 
tiian the present state and 
futute 0 the weather, Very Various 

kinds of people, in briefs are here, engaged in 


very various Mhds of tmeupalaons^ bht nonh of 
teem in the least aetonislted ai finding 
teemselves where they ate. 

As to the defects of tee hotel eysiemi these of 
course sre not wanting. You o^npt etpect, in 
this world, to get a gr^t many advantages witlii. 
Out some attendant disadvonta^ to counter- 
balance them. 

The annoyance to which those who Jive iu an 
hotel are subject, seem niainly to be such as 
affect the imagination and the sentiments, ^It 
is difficult, for instance, to feel at Aowe in an 
hotel. The rooms you occupy arO no doubt 
pre^ably your own while you pay for them; but 
still you hardly feel them to be your own. The 
furniture is not yours. ^ You did not choose it. 
Very Hkbly it is not in acoosdance with your 
taste. It served others before you came, and 
it wdll serve others when you are gone. It may 
be urged, ' on the contrary, that most people 
are in the habit of liviiig iu hired houses, and 
siill do regard such houses as their homes. 
True, and logical no doubt ; but what w logic 
in a matter of feeling P 

I remember, dear sir, that once when I w^as 
passing some time at one of these large hotels, 
and vou came to stay wdiB me, you h^ a host 
of objections to make. It appeared to you, 
that I hud ceased to be a persona^, and 
had become a number— No; 26, or whatever it 
might be. You said that when you asked for 
me by name, there was a whispexmg of widters 
and porters, and then somebody inquired whether 
26 was at home.” Well, I grant this ; I am 
a number, and nothing else, when 1 live at a great 
hotel ; but, after aU, what does it matter P The 
system may become general some day. We are 
getting into a mess with our surnames, as fast 
as we can, and a man needs to have two or 
three, if he wants to be distinguished. Perhaps 
numbers may come in, and we may read in the 
Court CixTuIar, “ The Prince of Wales visited 
ihatt-illustrious sculptor. No. 184, and in- 
spected the group on which this renowned 
gentleman' has been so long engaged w, in a 
})roAdncial paper, ** The peat 2000 — ^perhaps pue 
of ihe most dLstingxiished men of this or any 
other ag§— is coming down to pass the dull 
season among us. Let an ovation be prepared,” 
&c* 

You likewise objected teat you wouldn’t like to 
live with a pack of servants about you who were 
not your own, and who took no interest in your 
welfare, and bad not your comfort andwelh 
being at heart. My very dear- sir, in that 
remark I am afraid you manifested a depth of 
credulity, and a want of perception of tlie way 
in which c the world wags, which might idiifosfc 
afflict me to tears. Do you think that yo# oWn 
servants care for you P Dismiss the idea, sir, 
immediiiSely <and for cver.^ Domestic setvico 
has become a trade, and, like othc^ 
carried on with a prodigiousi^ontit ^ 
and adulteration. As to ittedhite 
servant is attached *to the mohdjp# W'lpch lio 
makes by you; and if he eah add to stipend . 
by leaguing himself with the tradespeople 




and other ]predatoxy tribes by which you axe 
]^asse4 3Qiue times, out of teu he will do up. 
Attached smimtsy Hr, belong to anathe^rf^lod 
of time and to speak frankly, frpjg yfk%t 
I remember as a boy of the tyranny exemsed 
by the old housekeeper, and the old butl^, 
and the old coadiman, at home, and the life 
* they all le'dyou, I should be half inclmed to 
sfiV* that, on the whole, this institution of the 
past must have been^ a bit of a bore. At all 
events, it is dl over Avith it. 

Why, sir, this knowing nothing about tne ser- 
vants, this freedom from all rcaponsibility in 
connexion with them, is one of the greatest of 
the many advantages combined in the hotel 
system. The servants at an hotel are civil to 
you, and do M'hat you teh^ them to do ; that is 
enough. You know nothing about tluim, and 
they know noihmg about yoi^. Complamts as to 
defects ill the kitchen dinners, never rcacli you'; 
nor, sapimsing tJic housenmids to have followers,^ 
does that circumstance affect your peace of 
mind in the slightest degree. Win n you leave 
yoiu* hotel, you give up your servants as you do 
your London establishment; or, if you choose 
to keep both on during yout absence, you are 
free from all mixiety as to ivhat may lake place 
wiiilc you are away. Y"ou are not tormcnte<J 
with \usions of the footman getting drftnk 
and burning house down, or of the cook’s 
lover proving to be a gentleman with a morbid 
tasleTor the plate-baskets of others. 

Keverting to that time when you were stay- 
ing with me at the hotel, I remember that you 
were not pleased with many of tlie arrange- 
ments. You complained, if I remember rightly, 
tkit you had been much scared, when, as you 
were*^passing the end of a dark corridor on’the 
tliird floor, you observed a figure slowly ascend- 
ing out of the floor : the head first, then the 
shoulders, and so oil. This figure resembled a 
Corsican brother, silent, motionle.ss, e,rc(^ ; its 
ascent w^as accompanied by a slight clanking of 
chains and a low groaning sound. 1^ was 
a norter coming up the lift, and those un- 
hallowed noises w'ere made by the* macluiicrj 
wdiich ’worked it. An uncommonly useful thing 
it is. When you arrive at the hotel, it whisks 
your luggage up to your room before you can 
gel there yourself by the stairs. Let us hear 
nothing against ^4ifts,’^ wbatever else you may 
abuse. The only chance we have of hnproving 
the appearance of our town depends on the 
Imbitual construction of much higher buildings 
in bur streets than Wc have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to. A lift is ^ inevitablo part of the 
Structure of a large house, ai^j^ we ought to 
i:ejnird it with favour. 

llbW,; sentimtot set on one side-^and you 
in?iy take my word for it, worthy sir, that it is 
being .set bn one side as fast as the tiling can 
be dbne-^W'hat Is a home P My <|^ar parent, it 
is a residence, more or less opwortable. It 
ahoiild have certain bharaotmst^^^ undoubtedly, 
to make it babitabl?. It should be water-tight, 
airy, light, fomforta% furnished. Tbw should 
bo easy*^(|tairs, and sofb, and tables. There 


should be abed, an^ a wardrobe, and a waabiug- 
sitod, and a bath. Tlie wmdows shoi^d^o 
Wide when it is , hot, and the flreplacp; should, 
ifraw Well when it is cold. This, pxaciicaUy 
speaking— -and I must remind you that /,wo 
are becoming more practical every day'-r4a a 
home, and it is to be hadatankoteh at per 
wed^. 

As to the poetical view of the matter, home, 
sweet home,*" and all that sort of thing, I really 
em't Perhaps an hotel is not exactly the 
I kind 01 place ; but I must remind you that I 
I am a representative of a practical age, and con-* 
sequcntly cannot enter into a discussion of that 
part of the subject. On the wholei probably 
not a home ; but 1 han’t say. 

That there are defects connected with the 
great hotel system — and some of a kind more 
difficult to get over than tliose which strike 
you — 1 will not deny. ^Yliy, for instance, 
should a bottle of cheap sherry cost six shillings, 
or a fire eighteenpence a day ? It seems to be 
one of the highly prized superstitions of this 
country, wliich may not be mterfered with on 
any pretence, that enormous prices must always 
be ask(jd for wine at hotels. And then, as to the 
funiidiing of hotel sitting-rooms (private), what 
curious notions seem to prevail in this country ! 
The sitting-room (supposing only oae to be 
frikeii) is iilways a dining-room. An immense 
dining-tabic, with additional leaves to niake it 
more immense, occupies the middle of the apart- 
I ment ; and a groat big sideboard, or a peculiarly 
I ugly piece of furniture, consisting of two or three * 
maliogany trays placed one over another, and 
sustauK'd on claw legs, is generally present also. 
Why should not the sitting-room (as is invariably 
the case abroad) be rather a salon or drawing- 
room, Ilian a dining-room? It is only wanted 
for feeding purposes during an hour or two out of 
the twenty-four, then why must it be furnished 
throughout witli diiiing-table, sideboai’d, and 
six uncomfortable and unpicturesque chairs, 
simply with a view^ to the proper sendng of 
meals whose consumption after alt occupies such 
a short space of time. Surely it is better to take 
your boaily refreshment in a room got up in the 
lasliion of a drawing-room, than to be obliged to 
sit all day in a bumptious and obtimsiv^ dining- 
room, with the furniture covered with maroon 
leather gathered at regular intervals into dimples, 
wdth a button in the cent je of eaclx. (It would be 
j curious, by-tho-by, to know who was the origh 
I nator of this dimplc-and-button style of decora- 
I tion, which has been so great an upholsteroua 
I success. The name of so illustrious an 
ought to be handed down to posterity*) 

It can hardly be said tinft the hotel experi- 
ment has boijn fairly tried hitherto^ because:, as 
iyet, it has only been tried on tlie high-prioe 
i system : a system from which it is inxpossible 
to depart, so long as toe OMimd expmses iii- 
cuixed in the building and utting out of the 
establishment are enormous^ Too much money 
I is sjJfent in the first instance. Tliere is a perfectlv 
! outrageous expeutoture m architects ana 

I builders, who are aJloyred to indulge in all sorts 
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1 x>{ oTOimmtal freaks # ftoejT;* irliioh. cost a 
* great dml more to pay for 

siich doubt!H#%Mik.; It mycry well and Tery^ 
desirable ttot bandStod aiid; iuglily deoorateli 
builfe^ in oar incrtropolk, 

' but 1 10;not'Ike |3aym^ mx gbillings for a bottle 
of ehettjj M order tnat iiiere may bo caryatides 
of colosstil &e supporting tlie balcony outside 
nay Window. . 

I parent, not long ago, with 

at a certain hotel in a fashionable 
» quarter, to which we had hem attracted by tbc 
h%h repaMion of the cook. Tlie bill was so 
enormous in comparison with what we had had ; 

, it was so outrageously and humorously extra- 
TagJint; that we summoned the chief, and Tcn- 
tnml on a gentle* remonstrauce. How do you 
ihiiik this honest man defended liimsdf and* his 
prices? He did not dclciid himself or his 
prices at all; he merely said, with rather a 
piteous shrug : “ Geutlcincn, you have no idea 
how difficult it is to return ten per cent to the 
shareholders.’’ 

. On .the whole, my much respected father, 1 
think 1 would not reconnnend to live at 

hotels, just as in other ways 1 have advised 
you not to attempt keeping pace with those 
who belong to the pcriotl, and have grown up 
gradually among its institutions. It does very 
Well for me, and I like it ; but for you it might 
prove too cxdting. 

P. ClIESTEItriDin, JUKIOil. 

such of his ^ a woman could 

.attend to. For Mr: Britton was a much cleywr 
medico tJian village doctors and general pmeti* 
tioners are wont to be, and bis practice was large 
and widely extended, all the Oo^ty ‘ families for 
miles round employing his services but 
such cases as they coucKsived 
tendance of a London physiciah. ^ , 

The house in which Mr. Britton and his 
daughter lived was very unnecessarily large for 
so small a family. It could hot be called a good 
house or a pretty house, and yet, especially |or 
the summer, it was much pleasanter than tnany 
a better , and handsonier one. It was old, and 
the rooms were low, and those on the ground 
floor had beams across the ceilings, and the 
window^s might have been larger with adyanlagCt 
and the doors fewer and better placed, l^ut the 
Avails were thick, •and there was abundance of 
space, and closets and cupboards enough to stow 
away all the goods and chattels of a large family. 
And there was a snug little stable for the doctor’s 
good roadster, and a chaise-house, and cow-house, 
and poultry-house, and larder and dairy, and all 
that WTalth of outhouses that can only be found 
now appertaining to old-fashioned middle-class 
teiicmenis, and w'hich are as unattainable to the 
wretched inhabitants of the modern lath and 
plaster abominations at four times the rent, as 
are the quiet and repose and retirement that 
belong to tliose old houses. But it was the sur- 
roundings of the cottage that made its great 
delight. For it stood off the road, from Which ' 
it was quite bidden, nested down into the midst 
of a lovely garden, full of old-fashioned flowers 
and some newer ones, roses especially, one of 
which it was part of Nelly’s self-im|>osed morn- 
ing duties to gather, all gemmed and heavy with 
dew, to put in her father’s button-hole before lie 
started on his daily rounds. He used to boast 
that from May till November he never w^as with- 
out one. There were little belts and screens of 
Toriugal laurels and yew, and sunny bits of lawn, 
onewof which boasted ,a magnificent Himalaya 
pine featker^ig to the ground, and . borders 
blazing with colour and sunlight, ai^d shady 
nooks, cool and green, of rock-work clothed 
with ferns and ground-ivy and periwinkle and 
violets. * The house itselt* and all its depen- 
dencies were tapestried with Virginia crpeper, 
clematis, jasmin, ivy, and crimson China roses, 
and against the coach-house wall, in the face of 
tlie south-west sun, was trained a vine that in 
even moderately hot summers yielded rich clus- 
1 tors of yellow - tinted sweet - watered mines 
southern vineyards need hot have despised! For 
the place was r/arm'and dry and sheltered, and 
eveiytliing about it throve, and seemed lo take 
pleasure da growing and sprcaihag, imd ifeifelly 
loved and tended them all, and they rewarilea 

1 her.' ’ \ 

To tlKs h#me Nelly had come as aiittle phild 
|afterjier mother’s death, and 
no other. Tliat was a gqpd mi^y yea^ ago, 
for she was now two-ana-twehty^ Vtjhou^ slie 
hardly looked so irtueh.' For tho^^vas a Ih^^^ 
i thing, plump, with a round face, siiiHuag dark 

V’ 

TEE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER. 



MitES and miles away from London, and 
nearly an hour’s drive from the nearest railway 
station, there is a village as little known as 
migiit be expected from so remote a position. It 
is a charmingly pretty village, the houses, each 
with more or less of garden to it, scattered 
about, not rsinged into any attempt at a street. 
There is a greep, which u green, and not parched 
and brpwii, and there the village boys play 
wicket in the long summer evenings ; and above 
it is a heathery common, bounded by a fir-wood, 
whose fuibnru trunks and bouglis burn in the 
sunset ; Tfhile below, winding softly through flat 
rtch pastures, a trout-stream glides between its 
fringes of sedges and bulrushes and tall water 
inyosOtis, blue as turcfaoises in the sun. 

Jtist out C|f the village stands the house with 
which we chiefljr have to do. It is inhabited by 

1 Dr. Britton ; he is an M.R.C.S., and used to 

1 make a fight to be called Mr. Britton, his proper 

1 title; but the village Would not have it; his 
profession was doet(Hdng« and doctor he was and 
doctor he should be calied ; andso‘'doctorheictfs 
called, till he bad become so used to it tliat any 
other prefix to his name would have sounded 
strange and unfamiliar. He was a widower, and 
bad two children, a son, who had married early 
ahd, foolishly, and who had emigrated, whi(^,i was 
about the best thing he could do, and a daughter, 
iK^elly, who lived with him, and kept his acnifle 
and iook^ Mtei him, from his Bhirt-buttons to 
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eyes, and a Wight brown complexion 
those girls whose good looks consist in petrfeW 
health, in colouring and expression, and a certain 
of appcamn<>c--^freslmess moral as well 
as {)hysical--^tf)at i^p the owner young for long. 
Her nneventM and unandbitious life had hitherto 
•passed in that happy monotony that is best suited 
to such natures as hers ; cbefirful, bright, con- 
tented ones, that take the daily duties of their 
huiiiblo, lives as pleasures, not sacrifices, and are 
yet not without a touch of refinement that makes 
the ditties less prosaic. She need not have been 
now keeping her fatliei-^s bouse, had she been 
minded to keep a house of her own. Two years 
ago her father had had a half-pupil, half-as- 
sistant, Mr. Baker, who had a little money of 
his own, and expected to have some more, and 
who would fain have had her promise to become 
Mrs, Baker when he sliotild have ac<iuired 
' sufficient age) and instruction “ to set up on hio 
own hook,^^ as he expressed it. But Nelly had 
I not been so minded. She did not care for Mr. 

I Baker ; she first laughed at him, and then, when 
j he became piteous in consequence, she was 
I sorry for him, very sorry. But she could not 
I marry him. T^eii she thought of her lather as a 
I companion (for not being in the faintest degree 
I in love, she looked at the two men in this light), 

I and tlien thought of Mr. 'Bakfjr, slie felt it 
I could never, never be. Anti she had not for 
a moment at any time regretted or repented 
hcr^ decision, but went on in her quiet way, ' 
taking her chance of what the future might bring : 
her. 

Among Dr. Britton’s occasional patients was 
a very grand family indeed. The Earl of Lcy- 
tonstone had an estate about three miles from 
Summerfield, and there be passed a part of 
every year with his two cliildren, the little Lord 
Leitiibridge and Lady Agnes Collingwood, who, 
under the care of a young tutor and an elderly 
governess, for their mother was dead, lived 
almost entirely at Leytonstoue Hall. 

The young tutor w^as a north counti^man, 
whose father, a poor clergyman, holjjing a little 
cure ima village among tlic hills in Westmore- 
land, had, seeing the boy’s aptitudes, struggled 
hard to scud him to college. He luic^ educated 
him himself up to that point, and tlieii Andrew 
Graham had entered Oxford as a signer, and had 
worked, and read, and lived hard, as few men in 
that ancient seat of learning are given to do. 
Ho had carried all liouours before him, he could 
write and speak five modern languages, and 
read seven ; no knew at his fingers’ encts all the 
best books in all these, beside the classical 
topgUOs ; but of men and worSen he knew ab- 
solutely nothing. Ppor, proud, intensely shy, 
and devoted to study, he lived chttiTJy apart 
from even the men of his own standing in hb 


exhaustmg nature of hb labours by prodigious 
walks, keeping always the pace up hill 
and down dale, ehoosrng the most solitary paths, 
and nei^fej^^heeding weatlm^^ Iii the course of 
time liejild been so fortunate as to obtain hb 


f fesent post, that of tutor to the little Lord 
jcithbridge, and librarian to hb 
boasted the wssession of one of the finest private 
libraries in England ; and as his pupil was btit 
twelve, lib work With regard to him was so light, 
that the gi’eatcr part ot his time could easily be 
devoted to the labour he delighted iu--the care 
and arrangement of his beloved books. 

Poor Andrew, he was not comely to behold, 
and was young in nothing but bis ^years. He 
was pale, and spare, and light-eyed, and lightish 
haired, and had thin whiskers, and wore high ^ 
shiH-collars, and hesitated in bb speech. He 
was so intensely, so painfully shy, and »pokc so 
rarely, that when called upon to speak it seemed 
as tliough he was too unused to the employ- 
meiit of uttered language to be able to find the 
words he wanted. In tue presence of women, 
and especially young women, he absolutely 
tnunbleil. It was long before he could reply, 
without starting and shrinking, to Mrs. Brere- 
ion’s — Lady Agnes’s governess— softly spoken 
question's, and had Lady Agnes herself been 
more than thirteen when he first entered On liis 
duties, I doubt if he would have ventured into 
her presence. 

And yet it was not in human nature, in young 
human nalure, at all events, to live ^vithout 
some companionship beyond that of a child. 
Andrew hud had a bad and ^ long' illness, and 
in this Dr. Britton had attended him, and when 
he recovcr(‘d, it somehow came about that the 
patient had, he hardly knew how himself, found 
that it ofievi iiappei\cd that in his walks bis 
siepi tended towards the doctor’s cottage j and 
when he came to the garden gate, that was just 
an opening in the mass of green that surrounded 
and overtopped it, giving a peep through totho 
house along the sunny gravel walk, lying be- 
t ween borders of glowing flowers, he remem- 
bered he had something to say to, or something 
to ask of, the doctor. You will think that the 
doctor’s daughter might have been for some- 
thing in this attraction ; but it was not so. If 
he caught a glimpse of her in the garden, or 
heard her voice, ne passed on his way with a 
nervous sense of the narrow escape be had en- 
countered. This was at first ; after having acci- 
dcntallv encountered her a few time# when call- 
ing on lier father, and found that she look little 
notice of him, he became more reassured, and 
beyond a certain am#unt of trepidation in 
taking off his hat, and replying to her simple 
I greeting, be leanied to ineetner without further 
I discomposure. 

Nelly would look after him with a pitying 
wonder, and some curiosity. jSucb a nature 
and such a life as his to her, geiiihi!, energetic, 
expansive, fras a painful puzzle, 

** Is he always like that, papa ?” 

‘^Always, I believe, my dear, in company/’ 

'' Then he never can know Anybody,” 

" Yes, I fancy in the course of time he might 

f et»to know people to a certain extent. He 
oes me— a little/’ 

*' lie must be very unhappy, papa F” 

"Except when among ms bobks, or ia his 
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loup; w&lkfi, lie certoklj HitiiSt led irather ^tclied> 
1 should imBgitie/* 

Nolly fcboi]^>t about it a little more, aud then 
went to feea her poultry. But there was a 
young eoek wboeo fato Imd painful jiosition in 
the poultry-yard would BOmenow bring back to 
her mkd me reooUectiou of Mr. Graliam. He 
hadii,€)tk 


naa long come to cock a estate, and he was 
thin and UoJ yery sleek in Ms plnmago ; and the 
older and stronger cock had bullied liim and put 
him down, till he hardly dared to call his life iiis 
own. He was not naturally a coward ; he had 
made a good fight for it at'flrsi, and indeed it 
was his asserting himself agamst the supremacy 
of King Chantiaecr that had first awakened that 
arrogant bird’s wrath against him. But he was 
no match for Olianticlccr, and had, after imm- 
lueruble defeats and sore mauluigs, been com- 
pelled to succumb ; and he now mitered about 
in comers, and moped about in sheds, and took 
snatches of food in a waiy fashion, on the out- 
skirts of the group gathered round Nelly, ready 
to fly if erer ChauUcleer looked liis nay, and 
eyen nomius if the hens peeked ai him, 

^*Poor fellow/^ Nelly said, throwing Inm a 
handful of barley, and cutting oil* Cliantieleer in 
his instant attempt 1 o drive luin ;iwny from it; 
''you certainly are very bke JVIr. Graliam— \('ry 
lite. I think I shall call you And\ ; get away, 
Chanticleer; 1 w'on’i have Andy luillied and his 
life made miserable, poor fellow’*’ and another 
handful of barley fell to liis share. From that 
day Nelly took Andy under her es))ecial care 
and patronage, and fed and petted him till ho 
grew fat and "well-Ukitig, and learned to play 
his second fiddle so creditably that Cliantieleer 
held him in suflElcient respect no longer to mol(‘st 
hill:. 

Meanwhile the months were lenglheninsjiuto 
years, and Andrew Graham jiloddcd on at the 
bid w'ork, in the old way. Ilut a change had 
come within, though the outer man showed 
nothing of it— as yet. The cause may ns well 
be told at once; the poor student had fallen in 
love, with the sort of love that is certain to 
awaken in the hearts of sucli men when it does 
awake, with Lady Agnes, now sixteen. 

The word love is used in so many phases of 
the passion, and indeed in so many cases where 
tlmre is no passion at all, that it fads to convey 
any notion of the feeling that possessed the 
whole being of the po^ tutor. It is nothing to 
say it was part of himself ; tlic old man was lost 
in the new identity it gave birth to. Day and 
night it was the one ever-present reality, all 
else fading into shadowy insignificance. 

Lady Agnes was a pretty girl, very much like 
a thousand other pretty, well-brougtit-up, simple 
girls. • 

She had large limpid grey eyes, and a fair 
pure skin, and her colour went and came easily 
m sweet ^girlish blushes, and all her thoughts 
and ways were innocent and natural. She was 
not the least clever, and but moderately accom- 
plished ; for Mrs. Brereton wisely though? that 
good geneial culture was more to be desired 
than the attempt to force mediocre abilities 
into the painful acquirement of arts, in which 


her pupil never ooqld hope to e^ccel, and in this 
view Lord Leytonstone fully coincided. 

It was probably the Charm of Hits very girlish 
simplicity that m reaKty captivated Andrew's 
heart ; but liis imagination acted the part of a 
fairy godmother, and bestowxd on the idol every 
gift of mind and body that woman could possess 
and man adore. 

This love, that dared not relieve itself by any 
outward expression, that enterlained no prospect 
in the futurr', that hoped fornothing, that aspired 
to nothing tangible, thatwras all concentrated in 
the bi-f’asfc of him who conceived it, rode him 
: like a beautiful nightmare, lovely in itself, but 
I to him cruelly, pitilessly tyrannous, takiiij^ pos- 
session of all his faculties, goading libn info a 
sort of abiding frenzy that made him wdld and 
I haggard and distracted. 

I At iime^, while^giving the usual daily lessons 
to his pupil, the boy would lOok up to his in- 
structor, wondering at the trembbng hand, the 
husky voice, the working features, and sijmc- 
timos at the strangely absent words that fell 
from him. Then Andrew would try to recal bis 
senses, nail fiis a 1 tent ion to the work lie was 
engaged in, and, •the task completed, ruvsh forth 
and wander alone for hours among the pine- 
woods and on the hill-aides, striving by move- 
ment and fatigue to still the spirit that possessed 
him. 

Such a condition of tilings could hardly fail 
to escape Mrs, Brorcton’s quietly observant eye, 
nor was it long before she guessed something of 
tlie K'al state of the case, and great was the per- 
plexity into which it threw her. Lord Leyton- 
stone was abroad, and though she might liave 
spoken to liim on the subject, she hardly knew 
how to put it ill writing. Lady Agnes must, 
of all others, be kept in ignorance of the passion 
she had iiisjurcd ; and though Mrs. Brereton 
had siilEeient confidence in Andrew to feel 
jirctty well assured that he would not seek to 
make it known to her, she dreaded, bceiiig the 
iiatiy’eof the man, some involuntary outburst, 
same accidental circumstance occurring to bring 
it to light! Should she speak to himself? Yet, 
though in her own mind almost persuaded of 
tlie truth of lier suspicion, he had done nothing 
to justify her in opching the matter to hun, 
while it rested on no more tangible grounds 
than it did at present,^ So the gf>od woman 
turned the matter over in her mind, waiting for 
some feasible mode of solving the difficulty to 
present itself. 

One morning her pupil said, after having, as 
it seemed to her, comtated over the subject for 
some time, Brereton, do you know I 

think there’s someihmg wrong with Mr. Gra- 
ham.” Xfic governess felt the blood rise to 
her cheek, but she replied quietly, "Ifes? 
Wliat makes you think so, my dear F” 

Sometinips he looks so wild. And, do you 
know,” with a mysterious and somewhat alarmed 
air, **hc walks about 5 the garden at night when 
weVe all in bed.” 

" How do you know, my child ? That must be 
afancy” | 

" No. I’ve fancied Tve heard fooislops more 
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beyijd this and 1 flMSfcW him i Poor atan, 


voluntarily thourfit of OUvia*s pitying anxiety 
for Malvolio, under a similar fear. 

is ill, perhaps, or has some family 
trouble/" she said- And ihen she resolved that, 
ere the day should be over, some step must be 
decided on to avert the danger. 

Should she, without appearing to suspect the 
truth, gently question him, as though she be- 
lieved what she had said to Lady Agnes, men- 
tioning the ktter"s discovery of his nocturnal 
wanderings? This might, at least, put him on 
his guard for the present, till she should decide 
on what it might further be jiecessary to do ? 
Yes, that would be the best plan. So she 
watclied till an opportunity occurred of finding 
him alone in the library, a room which, in the 
absence of Lord Leytonstone, Andrew and lier- 
self only frequented. 

Entering, she found him seated by a tabic at 
the end of the room. Books were spread before 
him, but he read none of them ; on an open folio 
his arms were laid, and his liead rested on them. 
At the sound of her step he raised it, not start- 
ing from his position, but lifting up his face 
slowdy, as one too stupified and weary with grief 
to heed interruption. He said no word, and his 
face \vas so wun and haggard that Lady Agnes’s 
words— Lbope he is not going mad, poor man” 
— rushed across bet recollection. She ap- 
proached him steadily, though her heart beat, 
and commanding her voice, sue began : 

Mr. Grabarn, you must pardon me, but I fear 
— I think that 1 ought to speak to you as an 
old woman to a young man whom she cannot 
but beliiwe is in some suffering, pliysicjil or 
mental, that requires sympathy, ana it may be 
advice.” 

Tlien slie went on by degrees to speak of \^iat 
her pupil had told lier. He sat still, his elbows 
resting on his book, Jiis head in his Imnds, liis 
fingers through his dishevelled hair, till she came 
to this point; then he looked up. 

She saw me P I did not mean that. But the 
timtli — and yon know it — is, that I am going mad 
for the love of her.” 

Then lus face went down upon liis bands again, 
and he groaned aloud. 

Mrs, Brereton — ^good, sensible, proper Mrs. 
Breroton—stood aghast. For this she certainly 
was not prepared, mid it took her so aback that 
she paused, not knowing how to proceed further. 
But she had time to recover, for Andrew seemed 
to have forgotten her presence in the djptlis of 
Ilia a^ny. 

*'Bat then,” she b<^an, timidly, *'what do 
you propose to do? Tmngs cannot go o!» so.” 

‘^They cannot 1 God knows they cannot! I 

S mose,” looking up ^fch a ghastly smUe, '"you 
nk the maddest part of it was my falling in 
love with bei^ at all ! If you knew what my 
youth has Wfen — starved of all youth's bright- 
ness I I kn^ it sbunds like a hero of melodrama 


to talk of suicide, but, on my soul,. I do not see 

how 1 can face life, while 

What can I do? What can any one do lor 

me?”^ 

" Time— absence,” faltered Mrs. Brereton* 

" Time— ay, but in the 0mn while. Absenoe 
—but duriAff the absence. Abw?, is the question^ 
When a man is writhing frantic with a present 
agony, will it relieve him to suggest that years 
hence he may have recovered from the wound ? 
But at least, if I die in the effort, 1 must leave 
tills. Nothitig must happen to me hereto shock, 
or startle, or offend her. You will make my 
excuses to Lord Leytonstone. You may tell 
him the truth or not, just as you think fit.^ I 
shall probably never see him again ; and be is a 
good man— he will feci that I have endeavoured 
to do my duty.” 

Five years passed away, and Lady Agnes was 
married in her own degree, and Andrew Graham 
was quietly settled down again at Leytonstone 
Hail as librarian, his some while pupil. Lord 
Leithbriclge, having gone to Oxford. Mrs. 
Brereton liad told Lord Leytonstone the trutli, 
and he had understood it all, and when he could 
find Andrew out, at the end of four years' wild 
wanderings up and down the earth, lie had 
begged him, Lady Agnes being lately married^ 
t<i return to his old duties in his old retreat. 
And weary and hopeless of flying from himself, 
and feeling some of the old love of his neglected 
studies return upon liinj, and touched by Lord 
.liCytonstouc's kindness and fidelity, he had 
consented. 

Time Imd wrouglit no great change in him ; 
it seldom does iu men of his aspect and man- 
ner; it had rather intensilied than altered his 
peeii)iariti(*s. 

His checks were more hollow, and liis hair 
Ihiuner, and liis sliirt-collai's perhaps higher, 
and his niaimcr, if possible, more nervously 
i awkward and absent than of old. But he had 
by degrees fallen back into his old habit of 
taking Dr. Britton's house in the course of his 
solitary rambles, and, by degrees also, his terror 
of Nelly had worn away.' 

Somehow' or other she had got an inkling of 
ti)e cause of his abrupt departure, and wild as 
had seemed to her his folly iu allowing even his 
thoughts to rise to Lady Agnes, it was never- 
theless undoubtedly truejlhat his involuntary 
presumption had risen him considerably in her; 
estimation. Besides, was there ever a true 
woman wJio did not vicw^ with interest a man 
who had loved not wisely but too well? who 
did not entertain a "desire to be good to 
him,” apart from all interested motive in the 
matter? • 

So Nelly treated him gently, and he ceased 
to be afraid of her, and came by slow gradations 
to feel comforted by her premcej and learned 
to talk to her shyly. 

jjt was a lovely day in the declining summer, 
031^11 tllfe late afternoon sun was lying on the 
doctor's house and garden. Nelly had finished 
mixing the salad^ and, had stroUedp out bare- 
headed into what was tfcUed the orchard, a bit 
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of ground &ti tisM end of ttte f^asdeik, cloUied 
with thick grass, doisks, battereaps, and bull’s- 
ejes, and shaded vilh grey old filbert, and a 


njs struck tar^ujii the mossy tranks, 

and a soft ‘‘evm-blowiiig wind*^ made ine leaves 
danco mMci and throw flickers of li^ht 
and shadow on ihp grass, all bending before the 
Iweste, and now and then a rosy apple or a 
boneh of ||.ut8 would come down with a soft 
thud on the ground, 

Kelly, awaiUng her father’s return, roved up 
and down, now swallowed up in shade, now 
shone upon by the slanting rays, wliich gHded 
her russet hair, and lovingl^ touched into trans- 
parence her ruddy clieck and clear brown neck. 
iVeseiiily, while picking a nut from its husks, 
she was aware of footsteps behind her, and 
Ipoking round, she saw Andiew Oraliam. Taking 
off his hat, with his nervous look, he addressed 
her, 

— I beg your pardon— but— -a — I wisliccl 
io speak to your fallier, and i was told he was 
expected every moment, and— a — I Iook I he 
lib^rty~— ” 

“ You are quite welcome,” Nelly said, with a 
smile; ‘‘will you come into the house or do 
you prefer remaining here ?” 

“Oh, just ns you like — it is sncTi a lovely 
clay-~-” and without finishing his speech, he 
leli into her step, and they sauntcicd on, side 
by side. 

It was the first time Nelly had ever been 
alone with him, and Ihongh she was neither 
prudish nor sliy, she felt puzzled how to com- 
mence the conversation. 

“Y'oahavc been for one of your long walks?” 

“ Yes — at least, not very long ” A pause. 

“"WouH you put on your hat ?” seeing that 
he earned it in his hand. 

“Oil no, 1 prefer going without my hat.” 
Another pause. J ust then a bunch of nuts fell 
plump on the librariau’s head, and made liim 
exclaim, putting up his hand, “ Bless me, what 
<^n that bo ?” then it droppc'd on the grass at 
his feet, and tJiey botlr laughed, and he picked 
it up and presented it to Nelly, wdio quickly 
divested ihc filberts of their bheath, and eraek- 
ijjg one like a squirrel, with her head on one side, 
iiibbfed it with her white teeth. 

Tliis had broken stiffne^is, and thev began 
to tiHlk, till the librarian suddenly, to his own 
amazement, found himself describing to his eom- 
paiuou some of the flowers he had seen in South 
America, and giving her a pradical lesson in 
boiaiiy on a largo vmito-rajea buUks eye. And 
ilw 11 the doctor camo home, and insisted on his 
feta}iuu tc>(linner; and, after dhi^ier, the good 
man, as was his wont, fisll ash^ep in his easy- 
dniif; and I he iwilighi came m gradually, and 
the yellow liarvest moon rose from bduud the 
olms, and Nelly and the librarian sat by the 
l^mdow to look at it ; and he described to her 
— , m as not to dititnrb the l^octor 
•T---how he W lain on his back on the prairio and 
waleted it we and set many a night some years 
agtj. wondered she bad never noticed 


before whi^t 4 pleascwit tone of voice ho kadt 
and when he became earnest aud eloquent, she 
thought that, hearing him talk tlius, .one tsoiM 
quite forget his hollow cheeks, and his thin hair, 
and his shirt-collars. Can you not see, reader, 
how }t all came about ? Need I tell hoTPv in the 
spring there was a weddiug at Summertield, and 
that Nelly Britton was the bride, and Andrew 
Gmhain—with a face a UtUe fuller, hair brushed 
to the best advantage, and modified ehirt-ooUars 
— the bridegroom? 


CIIAHITY AT HOME. 

Ix the midst of the many high-sounding 
efforts that are now being made ou behalf of 
puldic charilics, let me put in a word for the 
quiet, uncomplaining, retiring poor, who starve 
and blrugglc and ‘die under the shadow of our 
comfortable homes, unseen and uubeeded be- 
cause lliey arc so very close io us. British 
charity has a fine poitly presence; it likes to 
keep its head well in the air wdiilc it walks 
abroad, and it is rather far siirhted. 

I will admit that England havS cause to be 
proud of licr charitable institutions. In no 
otlK'r country ou the face of the earth are tliere 
to* be Ibiuul'so many hospitals, nduges, refer* 
matorics, homes, schools, and other kindred iu- 
siitutions for the relief and benefit, of the poor 
and the nufortunalc. Some of the handsomest 
of our public buildings are hospitals, compared 
to wliieh one or two of our royal ptdaecs are 
mere liarns. Our public charily is uli-abouiul- 
ing, all-embracing. It is ever active, ever going 
alfout seeking for objects. It is never disjioseu 
to rest and be thankful. It has an ambition 
like Alexander’s, and, when it has assuaged the 
whole world of sufieriug within its reach, it 
siglis for new worlds to conquer with its inex- 
haustible benevolence. And our national charily 
has this further merit, that it takes })ains to be 
discriminative and systematic. It does not, like 
the •ostentatious prodigal, fling its money into 
the common road io be scrambled for by the 
mob. It selects its objects, and subdivides its 
efforts. It takes thought for all the ills that 
tiesh is.licir to, and is n6vcr weary of well 
doing. 

All this, and a great deal more, may be said 
in glorification of British charity; but while 
much good is clone by the united efforts of the 
benevolent, wc still fall short of our duty to the 
I poor as individuals and neighbours. Our charity 
I IS chiefly extended to pubUo and national iiisti* 
itutions, to tlie neglect, in a great measure, of 
I the poor, the sfck, and the friendless, who reside 
round about our own doors, and who ai^e the 
last to iSarade their misfortunes in the face of 
the public. 

Tneio are persons wdio refuse alms to a beggar 
on the plea^that they pay poor-rat-cs. So tliere 
are fcrsonswho consiuer that they have fulfilled 
I all their duty to their p%)r Migiibours when 
I they have subscribed to a oertam mmibor of 
hospital and soap-kitcheiiB. ThiS^msy wnole* 
sale maiuier of doing our works o^fharity, as 
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vre w 'OUt .yith a cheq^^^ edl the : 

khoiir aijii bn other sho\ildoi;s, | 

YcAm 4k«*givi3^ of its and heaitmess, i 

aiid to Qmr&xi, or^r diaritafele in- 

sjittttibns mtb mes^e .pbor-hotises, whose relief is 
regarded as the constituted right of a whole 
class, Dives xn&j be. naturally a kind-hearted 
\m \\ ; bat he finds so many peojde ready to take 
the w ork of charity off his hands, tliat he never 
has an oppdartumty of giving exercise to his be- 
uevolcnt tediiigs. When he writes a cheque, it 
is not because he is melted to tenderness and 

I iity by the sight of poverty and suficriiig, but 
)ccau86 the collector has called for his amuial 
subscription. It is a mere piece of business, a 
matter of routine ; and the knowledge that he 
tias given a certain number of cheques in dis- 
cliarge of his obligations is apt to blunt lus 
sensibilities and deaden his hjart. It is charity 
witliout mercy; and charity that is dispensed 
in iliis wholesale cold business-like way is a])t 
to be received \rithout thankful j less, 

Anot/her disadvantage of what may be called 
Ibe centralisation of charity is, that it throws 
the greater part of the obligation to Jiid the 
poor upon one class. The ciief supporters of 


•,f su])portcrs of; 


public charities are the aristocracy and persons 
known to possess great wealih. Their pro- 
minent posit ion in society makes tlieiri a 
for tipjieals which arc raVely addressed to the 
classes below them. Secretaries of charitable 
instil niions share in the popular belief that all 
nieiul)ors of parliament and all lords are rich. 
In this beliet. they diVect their a[)peals to tlie 
tipper classes, entirely neglecting to bring any 
iiUluence to boar upon the numerous well-to-do 
middle class, which in the aggregate is quil-e as 
well .able to respond to tliem. This system 
fixes alms-givlng upon the aristocracy as a tax ; 
alid eoin])cls many a person to give money 
which he eanuot afford, not for the poor^s sake 
but for his own. He must do as others do. 
Contributions arc sometimes given from a sense 
of public duty, sometimes out of pure OvSlenta- 
tion, with a stipulation that the name *and 
amount shall appear in the published list; at 
olliers hn’ the sake of patronage and power. 
There ore hulies wIk) like to see their names in 
the same list with other kdies. Lady •Mary is 
down for ten guineas. Lady Jane tvill not be 
behind Lady Mary, and pitts down Ikt name 
for fifieeti. " Some subscrioers take care to have 
their rnouey’a worth for their money, and send 
their servants, when they arc ill, to share in 
the benefits of the institution to which tliey 
subscribe. There are various motives, otheir 
than, cimrifable ones, far subsOTbing to hos- 
pitals. It wUl found that mo landlord of 
thC' pubKc-ho^e nearest to an hospital is an 
annual subseriber, perhaps to the extent of ten 
or lificen pounds. In return .for this amoimt 
lie is pririleged to give so many letters of ad- 
mission. Poor people call upon htm to soJimt 
a letter, and bespeak his favour by bavnig a 
glass at tiie bar. Wlien they get the ietteL 
they have another glass to dmw meir gratitude. 
A pnbliof^ known to be n subscriber to a 
Imspitah ^ilbures the patronage of all the out- 


door patients, ami it is wonder^ib con^dering Jj 
tlie delicacy of his health, how wch giu m * 
out-door natien.t will consume, both before gofog j 

into the. hospital and on coming out of it. It 
would be most unjust and ungracious to say 
that there was no tnxe charity among 1h,e cWs 
which supports the benevolent institutions of 
the country. There are many who give from i 
the purest motives — nay, who devote their 
lives and a large share of their Veallh to the 
relief of the poor and the sick ; yet it is not to 
be denied mat too much of tliis duty is cast 
upon one class. There is a vast deal of out- • 
door public charity among us, but there Is far 
too little in-door private charity — ^far too little 
of the charii.y which begins and finds its first 
work at home. 

Tlu^re is a vt‘ry large class of well-to-do per- 
sons in this eounU’y who never contribute a 
single hairpe.iiuy to any charitable in stitu lions. 
T’hey pay their poor-rates, and that is all. Par 
tlie rest, they are satislkid t.o believe that public 
liospit.als and otlier eliarities are well supporhul 
by the aristocracy and benevolent persons of 
lui’go means, Tlicrc is not a more forlorn 
neglected tiling in London than the voluntary 
coutvibution-box of an hospital — a stark, 
starvi’d-looking object, with an open mouth, 
rigid and rnsied j'rorn disuse. No one pays 
any atlent.ion to its gaping appeal, except tlic 
street -l)oys, wlio poke sticks doMii its throat, or 
splash it with mud ; and wlien the box is 
cleared out, nothing isfonndiu its mawbutstoncs, 
bits (»f slate, and flimsy handbills, mockingly 
tlirnst in to rai^e dclusivt', hopes of bank-nofes. 
'rhis neglect does not convict Ihe public in 
gfnicrar’ of want, of charity, but merely proves 
(hat Ihej rely, in such matters, upon tho 

nobility and gentry.’’ 

in order that the fullest amount of good 
may be done in a true spirit of Christian 
charity, it is necessary that the cause of the 
pf)or shonld be brought home to iutlividuals in 
their own spheres, at their own firesides, and 
I Unit their pockets should be touched through 
llieir hearts. ], for one, feel strongly that 1 
aiu not doing the whole of my duty, even 
though I pay poor - rates and' subscribe to 
liospitals, if Tdo not interest myself ^bout my 
poor neighbours. Have we not ' all poor iicigli- 
Dours, liard-working, struggling people, wlnjin 
a little sympathy would (j^ieer in their troubles, 
and a little help Wight save from, the workhouse ? 
The occupant of, the grandest mamsion in Bel- 
gravia has not far to go to find the Jiovels of 
the poor; their squalid huts are crowded 
togetner under his very window^s. Everywhere 
ill London tac rich and poor meet together; iu 
very close cofipaliionsliip. There ate opportu- 
nities lor us all at our own dopr^ to do good to 
our fellow-creatures, and to do it kindly, if WO 
would only take a Kttlc persojtwd trouble.* Some 
of us inen-foiks may plead that we have no time , 
for such work ; but have not mmj of UvS ivives I 
and ^au^hters wlio wa eomotimes at a loss \' 
how to kill the wemry time? Might noi. these 
i latiies kill time bv giving hoM the 

! poor ? The workhouse and the bospitol which 
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we help to support, do not meet ^ the‘needs 
^ of the tmfortunWn, Down the mews behind onr 
houses, in back ntofeet, purls, and alleys close 
at hand,th^6 are hoaefft, hai^-wcmking men and 
u omen siifflerlnifif from temporary misfortunes, 
which a little kind help would enable thorn to 
surmount^ theijB are sick children dyii^ for 
the want of a little noumhmeut (a cup of that 
gravy which we waste on some fantastical dish 
whicn we never taste, the drainings of our wine- 

f lasses); tliere are poor clerks and artisans 
iding their heads in tlie time of illness or loss 
*of employment in obscure garret-rooms, whose 
rout, small as it is, they are unable to pay. 
There are wives working tjioir fingers to the 
bone to support a sick husband and a swarm of 
huiiffry chiioren ; there are starving creatures 
luiddled together in cold bare rooms, whose 
furniture and comforts have been cai on up, 
piece by piece, by the pa^vnbrokor ; there are 
olhers who need but a few shillings io save 
their poor sticks” from the brokers man, 

A strange fact — si ranger than anything in 
fiction— came to my knowledge lately, with re- 
gard to a poor family who were visited by the 
broker’s man. When tlie brtiker's man came 
in, the tenant of the house, driven to desperafion 
by his misfortunes, rushed upon him with a 
kiiife to kill him, 

^'For God’s sake, don’t kill me,” eiied the 
broker’s man. 1 am a ])oor unfortunate wuTtch 
like yourself. IVliile I come to take ])ossession 
of your things, there is a man in possession of 
mine.” 

*^Thcn YOU ought to have some feeling for 
me,” said '{lie other. 

God knows, I have,” said the broker’s 
man; “but f have had nothing to do for a 
long time, and I was starving when T vas 
offered this iob. I never did such cursed work 
before, apd I will starve to death before I do it 
again.’* 

The visit of the amateur broker’s man was an 
angel’s visit to that poor family, lie had re- 
ceived five shillings in advance fur what he 
Cidlfid his “ cursed wwk,” and he made a blessed 
use of it, by giving the starving famil,> a meal. 
When a bonevolcut clergyman entered llio house 
to render* some assistance to the distrcs«.ed 
family, he foiuid the children clinging to the 
broker’s man’s neck, kissipg him, and calling 
him “ uncle.” c 

Thus, too freouently, are the respectable poor 
steeped to the lips in povei’ty, and driven, by 
dire necessity, to pvey upon each other, though 
one’s misfortunes may be as great as the 
other’s. 

These are the deserving poor, whom we miglit 
help to some ptirpose. The poor fin wliose be- 
half we make our chief efforts are in many cases, 
perhaps in most, professed paupers, who repaid 
our cliarity as a right, ana live upon us from 
one year’s end to auolher. 

But charity, to be genuine, should begin 
nearor homo stfll Who is there among us. 


however rich he may be, or however exalted his 
station, that Aots not own (and too fisi^uently 
disown) a poor relation? Every onehiutafiimily 
skeleton of thia kind in his cupboard--a ne’er- 
do-well brother, an unpresentable uncle, a sister 
who has -married beneath hor and come to 
poverty, a scapegrace son, a criminal cousin. 
Our charity is very cold indeed, and a mock 
offering in the sight of Heaven, though we may 
subscribe to all the hospitals in the land, if we 
turn a deaf ear to the distresses and misfor- 
tunes of our own flesh and blood. It is the 
true test of charity in its best sense, to lot love 
conquer pride, to be long suffering and willing 
to forgive our brother, not until seven times^ 
but until seventy times seven. 

1 say again, mat it would be most ungracious 
to charge the upper classes of tins country, who 
give so much (whatever the motive may be), 
willi neglect of their duty towards the poor. 
Furtlieimore, I believe that the upper classes 
arc particulaily distingmslied for tlicir private 
chanty, and for the personal interest which 
riiey take in their poor neighbours, particularly 
in the eomitry. But in London there is a largo 
section of tlie mul'dle classes whicli does nolbiug 
for the poor Ixyond paying poor-rates. Let 
me ask, what is ever done by bachelors living in 
eliambers and lodgings — those free, "ay, jov ial 
young mi'll whose whole lives are devoted to 
the pursuit of nleasure and self-gratification ? 
They are not baa-hearted fellows by any means, 
and they do give away money. But to wdiom Y 
To proiessi'd beggars, to loafers, who touch 
their hats to them, to loose, worthless cliaraeters 
of all kinds. Lei me ask, what is ever done by 
llu' thousands of middle-class families, who, 
though not suffieimxtly distinguibhed t o be a mark 
for alms’ IniutiTS, arc yet WTlloff, and well able 
to assist in relieving tbc poor ? What is done 
b} the elite of the working classes, who (‘aru 
such good W7iges, and live more luxuriantly 
than many of tlieir betters P In rno^t cases very 
h1lh>or abbolut(*ly nothing. And ^et, not be- 
cause they are destitute of charitable leelings, 
but because no influence is brought to bear 
upon them, and because thev arc apt to think 
that enough is done by the classes anovt' them, 
Fei'lihg assured that a large field, that might ho 
cultnaKd to great fertility, is now lying iaIloAv, 
1 would suggi'st a new ruiSsion*— a mission to 
the poor iheir own hornet, T will not propose 
a society, with directors, seeretaiy, collectors, 
and the’ rest of it, for 1 distrust’ that sort of 
thing. ‘When you begin with machinery, you 
make the whole tiling mechanical. Yon sulisii- 
tule, as it were^a heart of steam for a heart of 
human blood, and cold arms of steel for w^arm 
arms of flush. No ; let it be a mission of the 
graphic pen and the persuasive tongue. Let 
all who speak and write to the public point out 
to th( uiVhat work there is for them to do, and 
liow ij; may best be done. And chiefly insist 
upon I Ids — charity begins jil home, but needs 
not end there. 
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Book II. 

CHAPTER X. PBOPOSAL. 

Well, you’ve pulled through, Heaven 
be prai^^ed,” said Caplain Diamond, sitting 
with TiUot.son one afternoon. It was a nar- 
row escape, believe me. But now, Tillotson, 
see. I want to speak to you scriou.''Iv. Tom’s 
going to put on his wise nightcap. I dare sig 

yon are laughing at me ” 

“ 1 wish 1 iiad half your sense, my dear 
friend,” said the other, warmly, “as I wish 
that 1 had even a quarter of your kind lieart,” 

“ My poor fellow,” said the captain, nervously 
passing oy this compliment, “you went through 
a great deal — indeed you ditl, Tillotson; and 
now you won’t mind my speaking to you seri- 
ously, will you?” 

“My dear friend,” said ^Ir. Tillotson, 
“ surely ” 

“ Very well, then, Sir Duncan, you know, the 
tloctor — who is about as wide-awake a fellow as 
ever stepped— he sa 3 s it catft go on. It will he 
all back again to-morrow or next day. And il 
you are caught by the leg the next time, t*ny 
iiear fellow— 1 tell you tins plainly— not all the 
doctors in;^ town wifi pull you througlu** 

“ I have been very foolish,” said Mr. Tillot- 
son, “ and mean to lake more care of myself. 
After all, I begin to think it a selfish flung to 
be mooning awa;^ life iu tliis way. I am going 
to begin. Indeed yes.” 

“ Give me the hand,” said Captain Diamond, 
eagerly. “ I like to hear you say that. You’re 
a good fellow'.” And ho paused iu some em- 
barrassment. “ Now, another thing. This isn’t 
the place for you. Capital rooms, you know, 
but — • 

“Well, I m thinking of changing,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, smiling. • i 

“It’s not that so much,” said (he captain, 
in growing embarrassment. “ It’s the life. 
You ought to look about you, Tillotaon. •Why, 
you are only a b^, you know* Bless moj if 
1 were your age, Pdigo and pick out the pret- 
tiest girl and set up at once. I’d have done it 
years ago, my dear fellow,” added the cap- 


tain, with a comic look, “ they didn’t like the 
cut of my Rdinan nose, you see,” 

Mr. Tillotson shook his head. “ That sort of 
Ihing is all past for me, long, long ago. I fear 
the same objection would apply — not, indeed, to 
(he nose, for T have a very small one, but to my 
life and disposition.” 

“ My dear friend,” said the captain, enthusi- 
astically, “is that allP Then I know a little 
girl that at this moment is 'Worshipping the very 
key of }our watch ; that you have only to speak, 
for her to say ‘ Yes* with a heart and a half. 
You know who I mean, Tillotson ; a little girl 
that’s a treasure, and who, at this moment, 
knows no more of what 1 am talking about 
tliaii ft child unborn. Surely I am next door 
to an old woman, Tillotson. You know it 
was all head or tails with your life then. Upon 
my soul, it rpute touched me to sec her little 
aficction- the creature I I thought her heart 
would bo broLon, 1 did indeed: but never a 
word. I picked it out, you know; and, as 1 
stand here, and am a living Christian holding 
the king’s commission, you ow’e your life to her 
— you do indeed! But for that faithful hi tie 
soul, Tillotson, \ouM be lying now nailed down 
fast in vour cofliii— licaveu be bet ween you and 
harm, though 1” 

Wondering, amazed, Ylr. Tilloison listened to 
the story, which the captain then told him, of her 
little exploit— related with many a “not a word 
of ije ill what 1 am telling you, Tillotson, But 
I could talk to you for hours on this. And, you 
know, she’s so delicate. A chest — really — now 
— on my solemn word of honour — no more 
than that bit of blotting-paper. Dennison, the 
Queen’s own fellow — tip-top, you know^ aud 
attemli ug all the great lords— has taken to her 
like his own child. Sec, 'Sillotson,” added the 
captain, wistfully, just as another man would 
eom^ to the bank, begging to get his bill 
“done,” “try— just try and think of all this/’ 

in this way the cajdaiu had carried out his 
little plan, although he had professed so humbly 
that Tom was “no better tliau an old woinau^’ 
— with him a fcrmal or contemptuous phrase— 
for his private opinion of tljiat amiable aud 
most sensible class of God’s creatures who 
have travelled nearly to the end of the high- 
way, and have brought with them a growing 
load o| patience, good humour, and observa- 
tion, was not nearly so low as that vulgar 
one of the world. He came homo in great 
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spirits, and left his friend iu deep tlmugjht, 
who did not so much recoil from it as lie would 
have done brfqre, hvA looked at it calmly, and 
even weighed iL Ik the weibliing, too, the 
news that had reached him Of tlie coming mar- 
riage did its part “ Why should L” he said to 
himself, bitterly, ‘‘ go on and be guilty of the 
folly of making myself an eternal monument of 
Self-sacrifice, when' it is not in fashion any w^horo 
else ? It is making myself absurd, and will only 
amuse others. It is time that I should begin 
to live/* Then he thought with pleasure of the 
picture, mechanically but skilfully coloured by 
the captain's fingers. And he felt a sympathy 
and kindness to the girl who had been so true 
and ‘^natural” in her devcKion. ^‘‘^After all, the 
woild has some people who care for me," he 
thought. Then he went back to that coming 
marnage, ^^God help her!" he said. “But 
she is sensible, and knows her own course." 
This reasoning and train of thought was spread 
over many dajs. He thought he must take the 
first opportunity of thanking his preserver. 

The first opportunity was two da^s later. 
They were in their modest room, working, as 
the pale, ill-looking figure eiit(*red. The girl, 
whom rest had a little restored after her 
labours, felt hciself 'glowing witli almost a 
“lake" colour as this visitor cnieied. Mr. Til- 
lotson had come back to Ins old easy and almost 
indifferent manner. “This is tlie fiiat visit I 
have paid," he said, “and it ceriaiuly 
be the first. What its poor value may b(‘ " 

“We are so glad to see you restored," the 
^elder one said. Ihc younger was still glowing 
and flaming. “Uncle, and we all, weic so 
anxious." 

“I meet uolhiug but goodness," said Mr. 
Tillotson, earnestly and sincerely, “ aud f am 
sure T don’t know why. 1 have led a cold un- 
productive life; ustfuito no one, interesting to 
no one, profitable to no one, and iheieioic why i 
any one should care whether I lived or died, is 
a mystery to me." 

'fhey said nothing. A milliner or work- 
woman came at this moment, and the eld( r giil, | 
who represented industry iu the house, got up 
to meet her. The younger half got up iu a i 
soit of alarm, but sat dowm again quickly. 

“I am not deserving of this sympathy," he 
said to her, “ I have lieaid the whole story of 
vouT kindness, and I have hastened to acknow- 
ledge it. 1 have been thinking ov er it t liese t w o 
days, aud it has affected me moie than I know 
how to express, I have long lost t/urU art^and, 
I suppose, must be content to appear ungracious. 
But 1 am grateful, and I hope tp be able to 
learn to show it." 

The young girl lifted her soft eyes and burn- 
ing cheeks towards his face. “If wos nothing," 
she saidi, e^erly ; “ you say far too much of it ; 
and — and i was so glad to have done it— oh, 
and so glad that you arc well 1" Then she be- 
came a^atned of this burst, and the confusion, 
from this opposition of shame and enthusiasm, 
bad a vert pretty effect. 

had some way of showing how I feel. 


and what I feel toyow," he went on, “and to 
Captain Diamond " he added, hastily—" 1 should 
he quite gjlad, if I couUl only discover some 
way" 

With much hesitation, first being about to 
speak, tlien checking herself, she at last said, 
hurriedly, “If you would only make me— that 
is, us— a little promise— one little promise— rfs 
a sort of votive offering on your being restored 
to health." 

“1 shall, indeed," ho said, smiling, “wl.nt- 
ever it may turn out to bo. 

“It is," she went on, “to — to take a Mfle 
morcinteiest in life, to enjoy the world a Utile — 
and believe this, that there arc those who like, 
and who are willing to like and esteem you— iu 
short, t6 try aud be u lilfk happy. Oh, if you 
w^ould do tliis — and if you were to try you would 
succeed — you w^ould make uncle and us all so 
glad !" " 

She was colouiing again, aud confused at the 
boldness of tins speech. Hermit, Trappist, 
almost Stylitcs at his heart, as Mr. Tillutsoii 
had tiled to be, it was impossible not to be a 
little warmed at this iiatuial ardour aud candour. 
He spoke to hcv more warmly than he had dvme 
to any one for years. “ 1 promise you," he 
said ; “ and 1 try." 

^ Uncle Diamond came in at this point. He 
noticed her glowing face of pleasure, and a sort 
of gladness also in Mr. Tillotsou’s eyes. lie 
was delighted himself. “This is something," 
he said, limping over for a chair. “Oh, this is 
grand 1 We sliall soon have you on your lo^s 
altogether, Tillotson. Now, I tell you what ; 
you’ll stop and take your bit of dinner witii 
won't you ?" 

“ No, no," said the oilier ; “ not to-day." 

“ Never fear, wo shall take care of you. Do, 
now ; just to oblige us — just to celebrate the 
leeovcry !" 

“Another day," caid Mr. Tillotson, rising 
hastily. 

The girl now s])oke. “ I thought you had 
mafic U8 a sort of promise about the woild? 
And this is the way you will begin 1" 

A faint shade of impatience came over Mr. 
Tillolson’s face. “It does not suit me," he said. 
“ I canyiot as yet, you know, I know it seems 
ungracious, but 

He saw a wounded expression on her face, 
and that she was biting her red lips in what 
seemed vexation. In a moment he had thought 
of the precious service she had rendered him, 
her httlg. chivalrous act, and felt that he 
ungiacious and ungrateful. He sat down again. 
“ f think I must stay." 

Joy came suddenly Into both faces, like a fire 
that has been stirred. “Give me the hand," 
said un€lc Diamond. “ You are a good fellow, 
and we'll make a day of it, aaid a night of it 
too." This brave, gentle captain had, all his life 
long, been ^ making days of it" for Otlier people, 
and delig:htcd in nothing so much. ^ 

On this day he was m eurprimng spirits. 
He went out himself to cater. Se chose “a 
fine fish," a thing for ha ^ had a great 
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admiration, and which he had au old cam- 
paigner’a akiil iii choosing. Tim captain^s 
haodack’* waa often seen on the sloping marble 
table at the fishmonger's, carefully put aside ; 
for, though his orders were of a slender and 
unfrequeut sort, this dear gentleman met with 
universal respect and attention as he w^nt 
marketing, and his shilling haddock brought 
him more deference than the cost ly i urbot did 
to tlm marquis’s housekeeper. Tlo came homo 
in triumph. 

After dinner, when the ladies were gone, the 
captain came back to his favourite subject. 
^'Poor little girl ! she has a great spirit. And 
oh, Tilloison, if you knew what she has been to 
me ! And such sense ! See even in that getting 
you to promise! Why, I siiould have been a 
vear before I thought of such u thing. Now 
look here, Tillotson. Whul ]pou ought to do is 
this. I am au old fogie that ought io be iu one 
of the hospitals, and don’t know how to say 
tilings in a nice roundabout w ay ; I ne\er got 
much education at the college*'^ (1 only wish 
I had) ; but there were ten of uh, and I was 
Uiou^lit well off with a comniissioii. But if I 
w'as in your place, and so ySmiix, I tell you 
wdiafc 1 would, do. It would be tiic making of 
you.” ^ 

And the captain, whose voice nas trembling 
a little from excitement, housted himself up jii 
his chair, to set his stiff leg at case. 

Marry, Tillotson!” ho went on. T declare 
I am in earnest, and speaking for your in- 
tercst. I am a fogie, i know, liut 1 mean 
for your good. It would make a man of you. 
You just want that something nilli warmth and 
life to be near you, Tillotson, and that you may 
like and live for, and give your honebt affection 
to, Tillotson. Look at mo, what 1 am come to. 
Our fellows used to laugh at every fellow that 
met a nice good girl and married Iut ; and w(» 
tbouglit ourselves very wise. And even when 
Colonel — now Sir Thomas — Camorou came back 
to the regiment with a Scotch girl, I thought he 
had done a foolish thing. But he was on the 
right side of the hedge. Look af Str Thomas 
Cameron now, with his fine family, like a prince, 
and look at Tom Diamond. I mean, until the 
last month or so.” • 

It was long since the captain had made such 
a speech. There was a surprising weight in it, 
both of matter and of eloquence. It hadats 
effect on Mr. Tillotson, who said nothing for a 
few moments. 

” Thank you,” he said — thank you heartily. 
It is kind and good advice. But where would 
J look? Who would suit suclwi cold, soulless 
being as myself? Wliy should I ask any one to 
sacrifice herself P” ^ 

" Who P” said the captain, warmly. Plenty. 
Look around ; look about you. You are a man 
of business, and have sharp eyes enc^iigh.^Pleuty. 
Only try.” 

‘*Ah!’* said Mr. ^piUotson, sadly, ”yoa^on’t 
know my life. Perhaps I might at this moment, 
I mav havejiboughts of trying, but feel that there 


But 1 tell you you are wrong,” cried the 
captain, eagerly. “It only wants courage- 
Why, one would think, my dear fellow, that 
you were a kind of half mouk, from the way 
you talk, instead of being a good-looking, 
agreeable fellow. Don’t tell me. Why, there 
are lots of girls at this moment, and good aud 
nice girls.” 

Very often afterwards the captain brought on 
this subject, and always with tlie same honest 
earnestness. He did, indeed, believe from his 
honest soul that this was the only panacea for 
I ho reformation of his friend. He almost wearied 
him. 


would be^o hope.” 


CnAVTEll XI. . THE CAPTAIN’S SOHJBMES. 

Bxjt soon the good captain noticed a great al- 
teration ill his younger niece. Latterly Mr. 
Tillotson had l)(‘Come more ami more absorbed 
in his banking, or at least said he was. And he 
scarcely came at all to the house. The cap- 
tain at first was mystified, and then w’as dread- 
fully gi ieved. 

'‘ It ib all my own stupid meddling,” he said 
to himself, sorrowfully, “Gk)d forgive me ! I 
am an old Botch. Why couldn’t 1 let him alone ? 
And that poor child !” 

That poor child Imd, indeed, become first 
silent, then very fretful aud solitary. The de- 
licate appreciation of the captain saw thecliange 
almost at first, and he knew^not what to do. IJe 
felt that his were clumsy fingers, that any 
handling would only irritate the wound. Ami 
so he often sat looking at her with wistful 
eyes, and trying in a hundred ways to soothe 
her. There was but one w^ay, and he often 
took his stick and limped away to the bank, 
to try and bring his friend. 'Wliidi usually 
eudea in his coming away, saying sadly to him- 
self, “ 1 am au old Botch. Nothing but an old 
Botch.” 

The other girl, whose natural attitude seemed 
to be always that of one working for an eternity, 
he took into his confidence. " What is over 
her, dear ?” he asked, anxiously. " Now, could 
you make out ? She has told you F” 

"No, uncle,” she said, "she has not. But 
1 know, and 3 ou know.” • 

j "Aud what are we to doP” said he. "I’d 
put my eyes unon sticks to bring it right. But 
I don’t know now. Toqj^ Diamond has found 
out at the end of his life tliat he’s nothing but 
a Botch — ^more shame for him. I’d bctterleave 
it alone, and leave everything alone.’^ ^ 

"Poor child,” said she, sewing still, "no- 
thing can be done for her iu that case. She 
must cure herself, as her kindred have been 
forced to cuhr themselves before now.” 

"I don’t understand it,” said uncle Dia- 
mond, in deep grief, "I wish I did. If I 
say anything, it seems to me only to moke her 
worse.” 

"Better leave her to herself, dear uncle,” said 
the ffli’l. 

The captain sighed. That night he met an 
old brother-officer, one of the good-as-gold set, 


who esteemed Tom Diamond. This gentleman him wildly a moment. ’Wicn jflie r6se, ran 
insisted on giving him a dinner at the military to put her arms about Idm/Mde her feoe against 
club. And the captain* always gratified at this his chest, and aaid, **Oh, uncle, uncle ! X am 
sort of alteutiou, not for himself, but because it very wretched/* 

reflected honour on the steadiness and constancy The captain soothed her like a mother ; she 
of the service to old friends, came home to an- was sobbing hysterically, 
nonnoe the news- ^*Now, now, he said, don’t; he ^ 

At the same time he made many humble apo- good child. All shall come right in time*V(with 
logics to his dear girls, but he hoped they would wonderful instinct he knew what was wrong) ; 
not mind his going, for Hodgson was a truf3 ** leave it to me — ^to old Tom He’ll set nis 
old friend, &c. old head at work; come, sit down there, mt. 

The captain dined with his true old friend, and Tell me about it, and don’t be afraid. I’m 
had a delightful evening. As he limped into the your friend against all the world.” 
club, where none but gentlemen of the service " Oh, uncle,” she went on, ” what have I dona 
were allowed to be entertained as guests, he was to him, that he should treat me in this way P I 
received by the waiters with all the honours of never injured him. It is so cruel ; all because 

war. His lameness brought him many marks of I — I ” , . 

distinction. He felt not a little proud of the ‘‘ I know% dear,” said the captain, still sooth- 

! grandeur and magnificence of the establishment ; ing j because you like him. It isn’t a crime, 
or, with that old delicacy, he had long ago There’s nothing to be ashamed of in it. There 
withdrawn from all military associations, as hasn’t been a fine girl in the world that didn’t 
having no title to them. He called himself, with like a man that was worthy of her, or didn’t 
modest disparagement, Featlier-bcd soldier.” find one either. Never fear, dear. I’ll set the 
It was a happy night with Hodgson, who had business right ; leave it to me.” 

" gone on” and held hj the service, and the two ‘‘ No, no,” said she, still hiding her face ; not 
talked together over Uolonel Cameron, and Tre- for the world.” ' 

velyan, and the duel, and the time that General Yes, /or the world, dear,” said the captdhi;. 
Shortall came down for the inspection and found at least, we’ll talk of it in the morning. This 
out that “ Tom” had his sword fastened on with is a dreadful hour to bo sitting up to, wearing 
a bit of red tape, some one having stolen out those nice eyes writing so ! Ah, I’d like to 
“ Tom’s” belt. see that journal of yours ! Though as to sitting 

It was a charming night, and they talked over up, I needn’t speak ; I ought to be ashamed of 
how^*^Tom” should join that club forthwith, myself, and have more sense. But poor Hodg- 
and how he ought “by rights,” in spite of all son was so kind. He stood to me long ag^ 
the stuff about feather-bed soldiers, to have been and I cannot help it. Come now, dear, bed’s 
in it centuries ago. And he came home, limping the place ; and if the old fogie’s head of mine 
slowly, as was his wont, and very much pleased, can think on anything, you may depend on Tom 
Next morning, at breakfast, he would toll his Diamond.’ 

“girls,” in his own dramatic way, of the whole Next morning, when Mr. Tillotson was 
scene, and of all that Hodgson liad said and wearily struggling through papers— for the 
told. The captain had a key of liis owui, and dealing wdth which he ought to have had a 
let himself in, shutting the door to very softly, shovel and a cart — the captain can»e limping in, 
and taking off his shoes mth infinite precau- clean, bright, and whiskers curled with the old 
tions for Icar of disturbing the hard-worked Frep^ch irons, and glistening in the sunsiiine. 
woman who slept in a sort of sentry-box at the The bishop’s hat was in his hand. He sat 
end of the passage. “ How she lives there and down and talked to his friend for some time a 
has her health, the creature,” tlic captain oftem little restlessly. In truth, he did not khow how 
said, compassionately, “the Lord only know^s !” to begim 

But, at ithe same time, lie gave her many “ My ^ dear Tillotson,” he said, at last, “I 
aJialf-crown to make up for this want of was dining with old Charley Hodgson — a real 
accommodation. He then stole up-stairs softly, "ood one of the old set — at the line club they 
went to the drawing-room where his light was naye got now, and after talking over our old 
left for him, and entered, still softly. The cap- stories till two o’clock, as old fellows always 
tain was shocked and ashamed to find that it will, I came home. When I got to the 
was two o’clock, The light was burning, and drawing-room and thought to find every soul 
iher(i was some one sitting there, but who it in bed— what do you think P There was a 
was it was hard to say, for it w^as a girl with poor girl sitti^jg un with her face down on 
her head bent forward on the table, and pressed the table, and I declare to you, *Tillotson^ 
against a book. Some little no^c from the before IJeaven, with her eyes worn out of 
handle of the door roused her, her head with sobbing and crying-— I was near 

“ My goodness !” said the captain, starting crying myself, like an old fogie as I am— and 
back, as a worn, tearful, miserable face was lifted her face all and flashed ; the creature !” 
to him. “My dear, darling girl !” he went on, The other started and cast dowii his eyes, 
limping up to the table, “ what is all this ? He khew at once whom the captain alluded 
What has happened P” to. 

The heated face, which was almost marked “ It’s no use calling this dr hidmjg that,” said 
with crimson streaks from weeping, looked at the captain, gloomily. “I am no good at that 
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jorfc of, tiling. I nevear could do it IVs only 
feir to tell you, fhe gitfs piuiag away. Slie 
eat9 no mote than a sparrow does. And I tell 
you, Tillotepn, it goes to my heart to see it, and 
it would go to yours, too; and, before God, I 
"don’t know what to do.” 

Mr. TUlotson said, in some agitation, ** What 
can I do P I feared this, and suspected it.” 

** Why should you fear it ?” said the captain, 
gloomily. “ She’s as bright as a jewel— too j 
good for any man; even for you. I shouldn’t 
tell you this. I think, if she knew it, the 
creature would die. But you can’t sec lier 
wasting and pining. I can’t beai' to* think of 
her, as I saw her last niglit-^^I can’t. And I 
know it’s hard upon you, too.” 

*‘But what would you have me do?” said 
Mr, Tillotson, irresolutely. “^No woman could 
think of me. I have lived long enough to find 
iAat out,” he added, bitterly.* “ And, indeed, I 
could make no woman happy.” 

“ You don’t know,” saia the captain, warm- 
ing and growing excited. “ You could. I’ll 
swear. You’ll make her happy. She’ll make a 
man of you — she’ll worship tlje ground you 
walk on— be your slave, and that sort of thing. 
Attd sec — see, Tillotson,” added the captain, 
with what seemed very marked meaning, “ you 
ought to: {(yn yoitll mvc her life! I tell y(m, 
you will.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s lip curled a little. “ T know, 
and hope I never shall forget the obligation to 
which you allude. But ” 

“ Before Heaven, T never meant it,” said the 
captain, starting up in an agony. “I did not, 
on my soul— only I don’t know how to say 
things. My dear friend, you must forgive 
me. But wlien I think of this poor child last 
night, I lose my wits. Do try,” he added, 
piteously, “and do something for her, and 
you won’t regret it. Tom Diamond tells you 
«o !” 

Tom Diamond said no more then. He had 
worked himself into a heat, and seemed to be 
almost pleading for pardon for some act. * 

“I shouldn’t have done this,” he f^ud, as he 
went away. “I know I shouldn’t. If she 
knew it, I declare I believe she would drop 
down and die ! But I don’t want tcv see her 
miserable, and you miserable, Tillotson, all for 
want of a little speaking out. If I knew how 
to speak out and come round tlic point like some 
of the clover fellows. I’d do it. But I ne^er 
W'as trained. You don’t mind me, Tillotson 
— do you?” he added, wistfully. “Only a 
fogie, but a well-meaning fogic. And that 
poor thing at home. I mean it well for her^ 
Tillotson.’* • 

“My dear friend,” Mr. Tillotson said, taking 
his hand kindly, “I know you now by fliis time, 
and all your goodness, and what a deep interest 
you have taken in me— more than, m^eed, I 
deserve. The world is only too good to me ; 
and I suppose if I was but sensible enough to 
meet it half way ■^ - Perhaps I am, as you 
only shutting myself out from bright 
gardens, an# flowers, and paradise, and happi- 


ness. Perhaps I might succeed in getting rid 
of myself, or changing myself. Arm so l pro- 
mise you now that i will tliiuk seriously of what 
you have said to me. But of course not a word 
to ” 

“ As I am a living man— no!” said the cap- 
tain, fervently. “Indeed, no— not for the whole 
world ! This is noble of you, Tillotson. And 
you send me away I can’t W/ you how happy.” 
And the captain limped down-stairs joyfully. 
He went home, and was in great spirits for the 
rest of the day. During dinner, laughed and 
talked very cheerfully 

The girl, with her flushed cheeks, sat 
silently opposite. After dinner, when the 
elder Imd gone to Mcli the eternal work, she 
stole over to him suddenly, and whispered, 
“ Don’t mind what I said last nigfit, while my 
head was all confused. Promise me not to 
^think ” 

“ I will,” said the captain, readily,. “ Honour 
bright ! There’s my hand ! Now !” 

Thus the life went on. Gradually Tillotson got 
into the habit of going to tlie captain’s. The 
sight of the faces tnere, the tone of tlmt fireside, 
traiiquillised him. He began to find that he had 
greater control over his mind, could find strength 
to close tiie great gates against the past, and 
keep the crowd of old images from rushing in 
tumultuously as they did at home in his lonely 
rooms. Not that he lost the image of the old 
cathedral casket, and what it held. Did he dare 
to open it and look in, the old perfume would 
have poured in and intoxicated him and brought 
back the old malady. Now he had a firmer 
grasp of himself, could look more coldly and 
even hopefully to the future. He hesitated a long 
time, undecided. 

A little incident at last decided him. He used 
to have sent to him from the old cathedral town 
the weekly paper of the place, the St. Alans 
Courant, which seemed to revive for him its 
flavour and colouriim. Latterly (part of his new 
programme), he had ordered it to be discon- 
tinued ; but they still sent it. His eye glanced 
over it mechanically, but fell upon the word 
“Marriage.” Then he read, in the usual florid 
language appropriate to such cvent^ that it 
“ was rumoured that a lovely and accomplished 
ward of one of the most influential gentlemen of 
our town would siiortly gire her hand to a young 
gentleman in the Corapauf’s service, also favour- 
ably known to the citizens of St. Alans. Quod 
faustum,” added the local journal. 

“Give her hand,” repeated Mr. Tillotson, 

“ There is the last act, chapter and verse, too. 
So be it : the age of self-sacrifice is over,” He 
longed to begin his new life. He was to go to 
the captain’s w dinner that evening. He thought 
a good deal at intervals during the day, and 
finally, when tlie hour was near, set off 
hastily. He found the captain and Ids younger 
niece waiting there. As usual, her face coloured 
sudd^ily as he entered. He presently made a 
sign to the captain, which that intelligent old 
officer understood at once, and who^ with some 
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ostentation and scarcely dramatic excuse about 
‘^seeing to tlie haddock/' limped away. Did 
the young girl, intelligent also, see this sign? 
Bui she made no protest* 

*^I havecomV’ said Mr. Tillotson, going aver 
to her hastily, id say that I cannot stay this 
ovening-~-” Her face fell. 1 have 

something to say to you, if you will allow me, 
and will hear^me nowV’ 

She hung 'down her head, but could say no- 
thing. 

have been thinking,” henveut on, *‘over 
and over again, of your conduct on that night. 
It is only now I am beginning to see its full 

force. 1 must have been ungrateful, and ” 

No, no, no !” she said, softly ; indeed, no. 
You have thanked me more tliau enough 
already.” 

“Thanks arc not wliat I am going to offer/' 
he said. “ I am going to ask you to let me lay 
myself under a still heavier obligation ; strange 
thanks, you wnll say. But my life has liitherto 
been a raw blank day of coldness and misery. 1 
have been living in a sort of delusion. 1 have 
thought that all men were cold, and hear! less, 
and hateful; that women were, at tiie least, 
indifferent — and, forgive me — selfish ; and that 
thew^orldwas all barrenness. Now 1 have found 
tliat there is some warmth. I liave seen kind- 
ness^ and unsel.fislniess, and believe that there 
is yet more to be discovered, if I look for it. 
Will you hel|) me ? I have little to offer. Not 
a warm heart, 1 fear ; but certainly a grateful 
one. Not what is called love, but what may be- 
come love. I want to live. Will you help me ?” 

This was his proposition. She was very 
natural and romantic, as has been described ; 
confusion, surprise, delight, went rushing to her 
cheeks. She could not speak for some moments, 
then said, perliap.s in an unmaidenly ivaj, “Oh, 
how good, how noble. 1 could sink down at 
your feet.” 

“ I will do what I can,” he went on ; “ and 
you will make a generous allowance. 1 am ac- 
customed to the old liard and cold ways.” 

“Oh, it is not that,” she said, starting back; 
“but this is all kindness and gratitude* — what 
they call gratitude — ah ! I am sure it is.” 

No, *no,” he said ; “ 1 w^aut to live again — 
to be human. And will you not help me r” 

“ With my whole life and soul,” she said, fer- 
vently, and giving Vim her hand. Suddenly 
she added, “But you will go back, Y^ou will 
think of this again, and go back. To-morrow 
— in a week, or xwo wcelcs.” 

“ Never,” he said ; “you don’t know me yet, 
I see. Not if the vrorla were to change.” " 

“ Would you give me,” she said, timorously 
and hanging down her bead, “your word — ^1 
don’t say your honour. But, oh ! it would be 
such a support.” 

“ You shall have both,” he said ; “ my word 
and my lionoiir. I solemnly swear to carry out 
what 1 have proposed to you now.” 

He went away soon after, and met th6 cap- 
iidn on the stairs. The captain looked at him 
ivktfuliy, and without s})eaking— too delicate 


to put a question when there was wiioh, uncer- 
tainty. But Mr. Tillotson took his baud and 
lialf whispered, It is done ! must try and 
be happy, for I have a great chance of happi- 
ness.” 


MISEKY-MONGEES. 

“ Pooh fellow,” said A. to B., looking after 
C. with mingled regard and regret. “ He will 
never be happy lumsclf, nor make any other 
human being ijiappy.” 

It was most true. Poor C. was a very worthy 
man : an Honest, kindly, and well-intentioned 
man ; well-to-do in business ; in his domestic 
relations rai her fortunate than otherwise ; 
blessed with good health, good looks, and rather 
more than the* average of brains. Altogether an 
enviable person— externally. Yet his friend, 
a])pareull v much less lucky tiian himself, regarded 
him with the profouiidest pity.^ “No, C. will 
never be happy. Nothing m tliis world would 
ever make him happy .” And nothing ever did. 

C. is no iiiicominon character. He was a 
nuscry-monger one of those moral cuttle-fishes 
who carry aliout with them, and produce out of 
their own organism, the black liquid in which 
they swim. If tliey could only swim in it alone ! 
Is it. any good to show them their own likeness-— 
those poor cix’aiures, who, without any real woe, 
contrive to make themselves and everybody about 
them Ihoronghly miserable. Can we shake them 
out r)f ilieir folly by a w' ord of common sense ? 
Probably not ; your confirmed miserj^ -monger is 
the most hopeless being in creation’: but; there 
arc incipient stages of the complaint, wdiich, 
taken in t ime, arc curable. To such, it may not 
be unadvi-sable to proacjit these incurables as a 
Avholesome “ shocking example.” 

Misery-mongers (the word is not to be 
found in Jolinson, yet it suits) are those who 
do not really sufler affliction, but make a trade 
of it — and often a very thriving business too. 
They are scattcrcjd among every class, but espe- 
cially 1 liey belong to the “ genus irritabile” — IJie 
.second or third-rate order of people w^bo live by 
their brains. Not the first order — for the highest 
form intellect is rarely nuserable. True 
genius of the complctest 'kind is not only a 
menial but a moral quality. Itself creates tbe 
atmosphere it lives m : a higher and rarer air 
than that of common earth. 

Calm pleasures there abide majestic pains. 

To a really great man, the petty vrmities, shallow 
angers, and morbid crotchets of smaller natures 
are unknown. ©Above all, genius gives t^> its pos- 
sessor a larger, clearer vision; eyes that look out- 
wards, inwards. That enormous Ego — ^the 
source of so many puny woes to lesser minds — 
rarely growls rampant in a man who is great 
euouglRo kifow his own littleness. Consequently, 
he is saved at once, from a hundred vexations 
wddeli dog the heels of mental Chang — 
seven-foot giant of genius— who is always mea- 
suring himself with Tom, Dick, an^^Harry, and 
requiring, or fancying he reqmj^cs, larger 
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longer beds, ittid bigger hat s than they. 
Wheut f bm j Dick, and Harry, annoyed at these 
exactions, find that tlie small son of Anak is not 
so very mtich taller than themselves, cut him up 
in reviews or snub him in society, great is the 
vexation of spirit he endures* But your real 
giant, who never thinks of Tom, ftek, and 
Harry at all, takes the matter quite calmly : 
wliatever be his own altitude, he sees before 
liim an ideal tW higher than liimself, and ten 
higliet than anything they see, and this 
keeps him at once very humble in his own opi- 
nion, and veiy indifferent to theirs. The pre* 
sent essayist, though decidedly not a man of 
genius, has known a good many such, and has 
tilways found them neitlier strutting like pea- 
cocks nor marching on stilts, but moving about 
as mild and tame as the elephant in tlie Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and as apparc^ntly unconscious 
of tlicir own magnitude. It is your second-rate, ; 
your merely clever man, who, ape-like, is always I 
rattling at the bars of his cage, mopj)lng and 
mowing to attiuct attention, and eagerly hold- ' 
ing out his paw for the nuts and apples of public i 
appreciation, wdiich, if lie does not get — wliy, lie ^ 
sits luid howls ! * * : 

S-uch people have rarely suffered any dire 
calamity or heart-deep blow. To have sat down 
with sorrow — real sorrow — more often gives *i 
steadiness and balance to tlie whole cliarac(.e.r, 
and leaves behind a permanent consistent clieer- 
falness, more touching, and oli ! how infinitely 
more blessed, than the mirth of those wlio have 
never known grief. Also, after deep anguish 
comes a readiness to seize upon, make the best ^ 
of, and enjoy to the utlcnnost, every passing 
jdeasurc t loV the man who has once known 
uuninc will never waste even a crumb again, 
llather will he look witli compassionate wonder 
at the many who scatter recKlessly their daily 
bread of comfort and peace ; who iuni disguslell 
from a simple breakfast because they arc look- 
ing forwards to a possible sumptuous dinner ; or 
throw away contemptuously their wholci^me 
crust, because they see, Motlf envious eyes, tiieir 
opposite ucigiibour fe§,ding on plum-cilftcc. 

No, th^ miserable people wdiom one meets arc 
not the really unhappy ones, or rather those 
who have actual misfortune to bear, thete being 
a wide distinction between misfortune and uu- 
liapfiiucss. How often do we see moving in 
society, carrying everywhere a pleasant face, 
and troubling no one* with their secret care, | 
those whom we know* are burdened with an in- 1 
cvMde incommunicable grief : an insane wile, | 
a dissipated husband, tyrannical parents, or un- i 
grateM children ? Yet they say^notJiing about 
it, this skeleton in the cupboard, which their 
neighbours all know of or guess at, Jjut upon 
which they themselves quietly turn the key, and 
go on their way; uncomplaining, and thankful to 
be spared complaining. What go^d wiil it do 
them to moan ? It is not they, the unfortunate 
men, nor yet the mej of genius, who contriVe to 
make miserable their own lives ?ind iliose of 
everybody ^^mnected with them. The true 
mbery-^mc^gets are a very different race ; you 


may find the key to their inysteiy in Miitotfis 
famous a.xiom, 

Fall’ll cherub, to be weak is miserable, 

Doing or sufiering. 

There, for once, the devil spoke truth. Mise- 
rable people are invambly weak yieople. 

O well for him whose will is strong, 

He sufFers, but he w^ill not sufler long ; 

He sufiers) but he cannot sulfor Wrong, 

Of course not, because his firm will must in 
time shake off any suipering ; and because no 
amount of extennJIy inflicted evil is to be 
compared to the e.vil which a man inflicts u])on 
himself ; by feebleiiesis of purpose, by cowardly 
non-resistance to ojipression, and by a gmneraJ un- 
certainty of aims or acts. He who sees the right 
and cannot follow it, ; who loves all things noble, 
yet dare not liglit against things ignoble in 
himself or otliers; who is haunted by a high 
ideal of wdiat he wislies to be, yet is* for ever 
falliug short of ii, and tortured by the con- 
sciousness that he does fall sliort of it, mid lliat 
Jii.s friends are judging him, not mijustly, by 
W'hat he is rather than hy what he vaiiiiy aims 
at being— this man is, iiecessarily, one of the 
uuhnppiest creatures living. One of the most 
harmful too, sinCe you can be on your guard 
^.gainst the (h)wnrig}it villain, but the a->sthetic 
evil-doer, (lie theoretically good and jiractically 
bail man, who lias lofty aspirations without per- 
formances, virtuoLus impulses and no persistence 
— against sueli an one you have no weapons to 
use. ll(‘. disarms your rcsoiit.mcnt by exciting 
your piiy ; is for ever ^ crying ‘‘ Quarter, 
quarter and, though you feel that he deserves 
^ uouojtliat Ids wcaluiess has injured yourself and 
oiluirs ,‘is mueh as any wickcaiiess, 'still, out of 
pure compassion, you sheathe your righteous 
sword and Id him escape unpunished, tip he 
rises, fresh as ever, and pursues his course, 
iilwaiys sinning and always repenting, yet ckim- 
' iiig to be judged not hy the sin but the peni- 
iteiiee; cnutmually and obstiimtely miserable, 
yet blind to the fact that half Im misery is 
caused by himself alone. 

And this brings us to the other root of 
rnisory-moiigi^ring — s«:‘lfisluiess. None but a 
thoroughly selfish person can be always un- 
happy. Life is so equally balmiced thatila're 
is always as much to rejoice as to weep over, if 
wc are only able — ^and wdhug — to rejoice in 
and for and through others. 

Time and the hour rnn through the roughest day — 

if M‘C will but let it be so— if we will allow our 
I sky to clear and our wounds to lieal — believing 
I in the wonderfully rejiaraiive powers of Nature 
I when she is igivcu fveo play. But these poor 
souls will not give her free phy ; they prefer 
to indulge in their griefs, refusing obstinately 
all remedies, t ill tJicy on a chronic dyspep- 

sia of the soul, whicli is often combined with a 
corresponding disease of the body. 

It •may seem a dreadful doctrine to poetical 
people, but two-|hirds of a man's woes usually 
begm — in Ins stomach. Irregular foeding, walk- 
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ing, and sleeping, with much too regular smok- 
ing, are the Cause of half the melancholy 
poetry and CTmeal prose with which we are in- 
undated. Also of man 


undated. Also of many a miserable home, 
hiding its miseries under the decent decorum 
which society has the good taste and good feel- 
ing to abstain from prying too closely into ; and 
of not a few open scandals, bankruptcies, and 
divorod' cases. If a modem edition of the Mi- 
series of Homan Life were to be written, the 
author might well trace them to that unsanitary 
condition, first of body and then of mind, into 
whidi civilisation, or the luxurious extreme of 
it, has brought us, and upon which some of us 
rather pride ourselves, as if it were a grand 
thing to be " morbid;'' quite forgetting the 
origin of the word, and that such a condition, 
whether mental or physical, or both combined, 
is, in truth, not life, but the beginning of death, 
to every human being. 

And suppose it is so. Granted that I am a 
man with nerves," or “liver," or any other 
permanent ailment, am 1 to make my ill-used 
and consequently ill-conducted interior a nui- 
sance to all my family and friends ? Did no 
man's head ever ache but mine P Is no one else 
blessed (or cursed) with a too sensilive organism, 
obliged to struggle with and control it, and at 
least contrive that it shall trouble others as^ 
little as possible P Why should my wife, 
sister, or daughter be expected to bestow un- 
limited sympathy upon every small suffering of 
mine, wliilc she hiaes many an ache and pain 
which I never even know of, or, knowing, 
should scarcely heed, except so far as it affected 
my own personal comrort, or because it is a 
certain annoyance to me that anybody should 
require sympathy but myself ? Have my 
friends no anxieties of their own that I should 
be for ever laying upon them Urn burden of 
mine — ^always exacting and requiting notliing ? 
People like a fair balance — a cheery give and 
take in the usefulnesses as well as the pleasant- 
nesses of life. I's it wonderful, then, that, after 
a time, they a little shrink from me, are shy 
of aslmg me to dinner? — at least, often. 
Por they feel I may be a cloud upon the social 
board ; my moods arc so various, they never 
know how to take me. They are veiw sorry 
for me, very kind to me, but, in plain English, 
they would rather have my room than my com- 
pany. I am too full pf myself ever to be any 
pleasure or benefit to "others. 

For it is a curious (act that the most self- 
contained natures are always the least self- 
engrossed ; and those to whom everybody ap- 

e ’ gsfor help, most seldom ask or require it. 

e centre son of every family, round which 
the others instinctively rWoIye, is sure to be a 
planet bright and fixed, carrying iffe light within 
itself. But a man whose soul is all darkness, 
or who is at best a poor wandering star, ea^cr 
to kindle his punv candle at somebody else’s 
beams, can be a light and a blessing to nobody. 

^ And he may be — probably without iutepding 
|fc:p^'uito the opposite. Who does not, in visit- 
11% ;a household, soon discover the one who 


contributes nothing to the happiness of the 
rest, who is a sort of ekemosyiiary pensioner 
on everybody's forbearance, living, as beggars 
do, by the continual exhibition Of his sores, and 
.often getting sympathy—as beggars get halt- 
pence — just to be rid of himP Who does not 
recognise the person whose morning step upon 
the stair, so lar from having “ music in 
sends a premonitory shiver, and even a de^ 
silence, round the cheerful, chattering break- 
fast-table? — whose departure to business‘s, or 
elsewhere, causes a sudden rise in the domestic 
bpometer P — nay, whose very quitting a room 
gives a sense of relief as of a cloud lifted off ? 
Yet he may have many good qualities, but they 
arc all obscured and rendered useless by the 
incessant recurrence to and absorption in self, 
which is the root of all his useless woes. And, 
alas ! while belicying himself— as he wishes to 
be — the most important person in his circle, our 
miserable friend tills really the lowest place 
therein — tliat of the one whom nobody trusts, 
nobody leans upon ; wiiom everybody has to 
help, but who is never expected to help anybody. 
How could he P for in him is lacking the very 
foundation of alkhelpfulnoss — ^the strong, brave, 
cheerful spiiit w'hicli, under all circumstmices, 
will throw itself out of itself sufficiently to 
ujaderstaiid and be of use to its neighbour. ' 

Truly, as regards uscfuhicss, one might as 
well uttemi)t to labour in an unlightca coal 
mine as to do one's work in the world in an 
atinosplierc of per{)etual gloom. Nature lier- 
self scorns the idea. Some of her operations 
are carried on in tender temporary saadow — 
but only temporary. Nothing with her is per- 
inaiiently dark, except the corruption of the 
grave. Wherever, in any man's temperament, 
is incurable sadness, morbid melancholy, be sure 
there is something also corrupt; something wliich 
shrinks from the light because it needs to be 
hid; something diseased, in body or mind, wluch. 
so fiir from being petted and indulged and 
glossed over wdth poetical fancies, needs to be 
roofbd out— with a hand, gentle, indeed, but 
strong myi firm as that of the good surgeon, wlio 
deals deliberately present pain for futirro good. 

A healthy temperament, though not insen- 
sible tOc sorrow, never revels in it or is sub- 
dued by it ; it accepts it, endures it, and then 
looks round for the best mode of curing it. 
We cannot too strongly impress on tlie rising 
generation — who, like the young bears, have 
all their troubles before them — ^that suffering is 
not a normal but an abnormal state ; and tnat 
to believe otherwise is to believe that this wenid 
is a mere chaos of tonnent made for the amuse- 
ment of the orifnipotent — not God, but devil — 
who rules it. Pain must exist— for some inscru- 
table end— inseparable from the present eco- 
nomy of the world; but we ought, out of 
commo:^ sense and common justice, and espe- 
ciaiJy religidh, to regard it not as the law of 
our lives, but as an accident, usually resulting 
from our breaking that law/" We cannot wholly 
prevent suffering, but we can guard against it, in 
degree ; and we never need "Wholly Succumb to 
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thtcir flesh, aad placed him in a oopdil ion of actual 
blockade. 

Fortunately for his resourees, no sooner was 
it understood that bones — ^uot^g but bones 
'continuoua iponoiony of bones— was all 
that was discoverable, than the attendance 
dwindled to a score or so a day ; then to a few 
soLmtiflo investigators; until, on the day on 
which the wfiter, in company with a friend, 
resident in Stratford-on-Avon, visited tlic spot, 
no one else was present to divide the attention 
of the good-natured and wtll-iuformed host. 
We were thus enabled to am\e at certain i 
small Tacts connected wilh the scene of the dit>* 
eovery, as well as with the latter itself, uhifdi, 
pending the dispersion of the mystery still ovin*- 
hanging these rcmainH, may not be wholly 
devoid of interest, 

Milcote, so close upon the border of Waruit'k 
as to be included iu a Gloiiccblcrsbirc parish, 
has found an able historian in the ))recibe Sir 
John Dugdale, its fortunes tracing back inon' 
than twelve centuiics, to the dn^s of Ktlielrcd, 
King of Murcia, by whom (he manor was aii- 
neaced to ilH‘ bishopiic of Worcester. How it 
was sepamte d from that see ‘‘ by violence/’ — 
a term unexplained iu history — m the time of 
Danish Canute — how, after tlic Norman inva-i 
sioii, it passed to Disliop Odo of Bayeux, then; 
t»o Kalpn Botehr, Gi.ffu’j MartelJe/'^ouc Ma-| 
dilio/’ and various otliei gentlemen, more or j 
less known and resSpe(*te(l m Jusfory, until it 
vested — a not uncommon \cstment iu old tLa>s 
-- ill the king, (>y escheat, an‘ luatteis of little 
more than barren rcimrd. In the reign (4* John, 
it came into the nosvsi ssion oi Gertie^ de llaiu 
villc, and from his fanulj dcsecuded to iIh‘ 
GreviUes, duiiug vHiose teuuie (X’eurred a 
tragedy wliieh has foiuid re(x)i d in other pages 
tJiau liugdale’s, and wliiclidrcu tlie ])ioud Gre- 
of milcote into a melaiielioly iiotouety. 

It WHS in the reign of ElizaludJi, tliat Ludo- 
vick Grevillc succeeded to the Luge family 
estates, at tlie age of 1ueiity-lMO. Ambitious, 
gay, unpriucmled, he made waste of his re- 
venues, and, having memrt‘d great expense in 
the construction of a castle (long since erumbled 
into dns^), found lumself, despile liis large 
possessions, ]>lunged in eonsiderable difficidt}. 
Now, Ludoviek w^as a man devoid of heart and 
feeling. His eldest |on liacl been slain by ihe 
descent of an arrow upon liis bare head, the 
shaft having been disebargi'd without purpose 
into the air by his l)rother. Tlicii' brutal fatlier 
lauglu’d, as if it were a good jest, and told Hie 
unfcrtunatc archer that it was the best shot he 
ever mode in bh life. 

This estimable person appears to have east 
envious eyes upon the oomfortmjle unencum- 
bered possossions of a former agent of the 
family, one Webb, dosciihed by Dugdale as a 

wealthy batehelour,’^ them residing on his 
estate of Drayton, in Oxfordshire. Thispropeily 
Greville lesolved to obtain, and, as a first step, 

a ared a document, purporting to be a wuJl 
3 by W< i)b, in wdiieh tlie latter devised the 
^ whole 0f lu& Drajton property to iho foigcr, 


Greville. This done, he invited *the intended 
victim to join a Christmas party at his ©stete-of 
Scosonoote, in Gloucestershire, and there, by 
the hands of two hired ruffians, stmglcd him in 
his bed. 

A report was iustauily circulated that the ol<^ 
man had fallen very ill. Tlie minister of the 
parish was sent for to complete his will, and one 
of the assassins, secreted in the curtained bed 
with the corpse, answered in feeble tones to the 
questions by which Grevillc affected to ascer- 
tain the intentions of the sujiposed dying mm. 
These were not many, since until the ©xceptiou 
of an attorney of Banbury, wdiose mouth it was 
thought desirable to stop, Ludoviek Grcville^s 
was 1 lie only name mentioned in the will. A few 
hours later," it was aiuiouiiccd fhai all was over, 
and order was taken for the victim^s burial. 

Ludoviek (ireville was in the full enjoyment 
of his ill-goltdi wealth, when one of Ids guilty 
instrumeuts, being in liis cups at a StratXoul 
mil, let drop some noticeable words, signifying 
that it was Jii his |)#>wer, if it should so p/ease 
I him, to hang his mnster. Jlis accom]»b‘ee, 
reporting tins ii?Kliseretiou to his master, ami 
reeening ordms to make the babbler 'Safe,'* 
(lid so, and flung Ins body into a jut ; a Hood 
liKing the larier, the corpse came up, was dis- 
eovc'rtd, and hd to th<i apprehension of the 
murderer, who confessed the wbolt' alliur. 
On the sixth of NovombiT, fifteen Inuulred 
and tlijrt \-si\, both culprits were tried bi Wesl- 
min^t(T Hall, when Guwille, to prevent the for- 
int urc of the large landed estabvs of the Limi]\, 
refus('d to plead, and was eondemned, under tlm 
ligour of the existing law, to the peine forte ot 
dm- pressnig to death — a doom wlucli he 
underwent on the eighth day ensuing. 

1 hus Ableote had already obtaiued its imssing 
houi of iiotoriet\, when the iiew^ cireum stance 
arose -wliieii bids fail to impress it, vutli a deefier 
! and more legitimate mtenxsl , on the historic [lage. 

! It would s(‘('in, from information (diutly de- 
ii\eil from the li])sof the propri('tor, a lim spe- 
cimen of -tile higluT class of British jeomeu, a 
man of reading and intelligeui‘c hey^oud the 
sphere of agrieidtural pursuits, that for these 
forty ye’^rs human relics haxebeen, at iiitenals, 
hud bare by the Mdeote ploughmeo ; the oecui’- 
rence being sufficiently eommon^o aflord eon- 
iiniuilion to a tradition long currmit in ihc 
neighbourhood, but based ujiou no established 
history, that au ancient eenu'tery existed not 
far from the place. The hgend, at all events, 
sufficinl to divest these disc ()veri(*s of more than 
a passing mt crest, and the remains were as- 
sumed to have tenant cd sonfte outlying grave, 
when a necessity of obtaining gravel induced 
the breaking up of a kind of lawn close beside 
the fann-housc. Then, for the first time, it 
became. a])parciit tliat a vast mass of Iniman 
rmnains Itty^'buriixl beneath a coverlid of gra- 
velly soil, so shalfow that the bones frequiutly 
pierc(‘d ujiw^ard within litfic more than a foot 
of the surface. 

Bones, boncs,(^ and ever bonei^'!‘ A Inmcli 
was simk in advance of tlxc (‘rigiiKl cutting, 
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and there #Mpe still^bones. It became e^^ident 
that an army of elceictop, disposed in ranks, 
usually, though not mvariably, pointing east and 
west, extended fer in front and on either hand. 
All were perfed;; all, with one exception (of 
.those examined), mate ; all laid, as with nnlitary 
method and regularity, decently in order, on 
their backs, ana with hands placed together on 
the body, or crossed upon the breast. The 
great majority seemed to have perished in the 
prime of strength and manhood. Some of them 
must have been creatures of noble mould. One 
of tli:e skeletons was that of a man exceeding 
seven feet in stature. The skull of this gigantic 
warrior*— if sucli he were— -exhibited a fearful 
injury (not caused in. the process of exhiuna- 
tio.ii), such as might have been inflicted by the 
blow of a heavy weapon — a^nace or battlc-axc, 
dealt from horse-height. 

There is a mysterj' overhanging these remains 
that rarely attaches to similar discoveries. In 
every instance in which interments on a scale 
approacliirig iliis, have been revealed, the finger 
of iiistory, or at least, of local tradition, has 
pointed to some incident capable of elucidating 
the matter. Or, if that has been wantitig, the 
remains themselves have sup.pliod the needful 
testimony. The natural structure of the skivlls, 
atoms of dress and arms, coin, working iin- 
pkmejits, &c., Iiavc iiiruislied tlic arelimologist 
with data for the historian. In t his case, all such 
evidence is wtelly wanting. Of the nine or ten 
skulls conveyed to ( )^fi.)rd i o be examiiKKi by Pro- 
fessor Kolleston, none were indicative of an espe- 
cial race, M ot a shred, not an atom of garments, 
arms, or any such thing, afforded a eluc to the 
probable epoch of the burial. That the place 
was a,n ordinary cemetery, was j,iegalive(l both 
by the uniformity of sox of the buru‘d, 
and liie shallowness of tlie trenrhes in which 
tliey were laid. The same objections, Avitli 
the additional one of great care and deli- 
beraiiou having been manifestly used i% the 
intenric,ni, prohibit; the supposition that it was 
a plagiK?-pit. 0.11 the other hand, ttiesc three 
circuTuslmiccs are all alike characteristic of a 
military buritJ, the careful arrangement in 
sliallow trenches indicating the combined order 
and haste with which such ojieratious are often 
coudiioted. Stern necessity compels the speedy 
covering of the mangled and decomposing dea(l. 
Ihcre is no time to dig deep. In many a battle- 
field, dowm to Magenta and Solftnino, where it 
w^as the Avriter’s nap to witness the burial of 
many thousand slain, the coverlet of cartli ac- 
corded to the warriors has,n^t been thicker 
than this of Mileote. 

And tlic date ? It w^as suggesteti that the 
Chronicle of Henry of llnntbigdon might cast 
some light upon tliis question ; but, of the 
battles tliat hurtle througli his pi^es, 'not one 
can be assigned to this precise locality, nor does 
he refer, in terms, any ^Warwickshire Battle, 
save that at Secandano (Seckingtou), in seven 
hundred tujd fifty-two, in which King Ethclbald 
and a large following wawe slain. 

lliere Is no lack of more recent battle-fields 


ill the neighbourhood. Tewkesbury^ last 
conflict of the rival Roses, was loughi but 
twelve miles from Mileote ; still it is to the 
last degree unlikely that the slain, though iden- 
tical in number with those buried here, shoiild 
have been transportf^d to this spot. Edge-hili 
lies stiD nearer ; but some record of sucli an iu- 
tennent, so comparatively recent, mu si, beyond 
quesiion, have been preserved. 

Unless some new discovery should suggest a 
different solution of the mystery, it may be fairly 
presumed that tliis mute graveyard on^es its 
origin to the battle, or rather the massaon^, of 
Evesham, in which the turbulent spirit of Simon 
de Monifort, Earl of Leicester, closed its 
earthly career. This occun’ed on the fourth of 
August, tw(dve hundred and seventy -one. The 
earl, ap])rf)aeliiiig from the Welsh marches, 
cxpcet(‘d to form a junction with his sou, 
advancing from London; and, with that 
view, crossed the Severn, and cncajnpcd at 
Evesham, from thence lie witnessed with 
exultation the approach of a splendid liosi, its 
own well-known banners floating iji the van. 
IVliilc ga/ing on the array, news arrived thni 
a powi'rful eneruy threatened his liank, while 


the force in front, displaying the royal banners 
ill })lace r)f tliose tJiey liad captured, themselves 
conveyed the first intelligence to the dismayed 
ba.ron that his son had been surprised, defeated, 
and slain. Shorttime was allowed for dispositions 
of defence. The foe came steadily on. /have 
ianght these men the art of war,*’ muttered tlic 
earl, bitterly; ahlbig, us he saw liis Welsh 
levies already preparing to melt away, ^Mlie 
Lortl iiave mercy on our souls ! Our bodies are 
Prince Edward’s !” 

(Jill King Henry, a prisojier — placed by Lei- 
, cosier in llie front of the battle — w^as w'oundcd, 
but saved; while the earl, his son, Hugh le 
Despcmei'r, a hundred and sixty knights, and 
many gentlemen, perished on the field. As 
tlie raw V\'elsli levies, dismayed at the frrribie 
disparity of force, broke and fled almost 
betore the battle joined, uotliing is more likely 
tliaii that tlie headlong flight coiitbiued uiitu 
ilu‘ Stour and Avon, one ou either hand, uniting 
at Mileote, caught lliom as in a sna^. These 
.streams, thouglui arrow, were unfordable. There 
was no rcUirn; for the fight was over, and the 
A ietors already on their tjitick. In that coiitiued 
plateau, wc Jo not doubt, the lugitives were 
massacred, st ripped, and buried. 

Strong desires had been expressed by scien- 
tific men that a further investigation should be 
made — while others, iniUifercnt to the claims of 
history and archisBology, were disposed to regard 
sucli a courst as an un warrantable dCvSecration 
of the spot. Severe frost put m end to any hesi- 
tation that good Mr. Adkins might have felt in 
deciding t his fioiut of controversy ; but the diffi- 
culty of satisfying curiously ex- 

einplified by the receipt of two lettci^s, by the 
saimf post, addressed to tht^ proprietor by two 
gciitirmeu in Scotland. Number One deeply 
regrettr^d the extent to which the mluimations 
had been already carried, condemnetl the idle 
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cticriosity tlmt wouM disturb a -warrior’s rest 
for the sake of ascertaining whether he were 
Dane,.Britoa, Piet, or Saxon — whdiher he be- 
longed to this Century or to that — ^and recom- 
mended that subscriptions should be forthwith 
entered into, for the purpose of surrounding the 


whole buri^*place with a palisade. But Number 
Gue did not enclose anything iu furtherance of 
that scheme. Numhcr’fwo warmly congratulated 


Mr. Adkins on being the proprietor of u spot to 
which so much historic^ interest nnist henceforth 
attach^ urged the promotion of that interest by 
further excavations, and begged the good farmer, 
if he had a few skeletons yot unappropriated, to 
send him some half-dozen at any cost, and with- 
out delay/ 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 

Oh, wondrous bird of regions bright, < 
With such a gorgeous plumage dight, 

Has^ Ihoti no plaintive song to tell 
Of that blest place where thou didst dwell, 
Ere Mother Eve from Edi*n fell ? 

Methinks in some delightsome bower 
Of that bright garden, hour by hour, 

Was heard thy spirit-melting strain, 
Though now w^e plead to thee in vain, 

Thou wilt not, canst not sing again ! 

Alas I what wonder is’t, that thou, 

Poor banished one, art silent now, 

Since thou didst pass the golden gate 
To share our erring parents* fate, 
Companion of the desolate ! 

Oh, on thy wings my spirit bear, 

And through the still enchanted air, 

Blue lake, and balmy ocean o*er, 

WeTl wend our way to that sweet shore 
Whore thou shalt find thy voice once more. 

Ah me, delusive fancies, cease! 
Prasumptuous, murm’ring spirit, peace ! 

We ne’er shall reach that blissful strand 
Till Eve and all her children stand 
Redeemed on their Father-land! 

Then once more valley, mount, and grove 
Shall ring with strains of grateful love. 
And, like an exquisite surprise, 

Thy tfiusic shall break forth, and rise 
Seraphic, to the hallowing skies, 

Sweet Bird of Paradise ! 


TWENTY-FIVE DARK HOURS. 

I'm what we calls a ganger, and have so 
many men under me when we're making a 
new line o' rail. I passed best part o' my 
time in the ^ country ; but I l^avc worked 
on the lines in France and Spain ; but what 
I'm about to tell you happened in London, 
where we’d SAink a sliaft right down, and then 
was tunnelling forrards and backards— 41ie 
sluift being to get rid of your stxiif, and some- 
times for a steam-engine to be pumping up^the 
water. It’s rather dangerous work, and a 
many men gets hurt ; but then a ^eat deal of 
it's througu carelessness, for lots of our fellows 


seems as though the whole o' theif brfdns is In 
their backs and arms, where theVre precious 
strong, and nowheres else; but I’d got so used 
to it, that in cutting or tunnel it was all the 
same to me, and now I was busy supering the 
*men digging, and sometimes bricklaying a bit,. 
so that I thought werry little about danger 
when I'd seen as all the shores and props was 
well in their places. 

It was just at the end o' the duiuer-hour one 
day, and 1 was gone down the shaft to have a 

f ood look round before work begun again, and 
'd got my right-hand man, Sam Carberry,^ 
with me. It Avas a new shaft, about thirty 
foot deep, with ladders to go down, and a 
windlass and baskets for bringing up stuff and 
letting down bricks and mortar. 

We hadn't tunnelled more than p'r’aps some 
ten or a dozen foot each' way, so as you may 
suppose it was werry fresh — green, as we calls 
it ; and 1 wasn’t quite satisfied about the shoiiiig 
up, and so on, for you know fellows do get so 
precious carel(\ss when once the;y've got used to 
danger; and a>s for some of our big navwies, 
Avhy th(‘y'ro jest Sike a set o' babies, and for 
ev(‘Vytlii’r)g else but their regular work, tlu'y're 
quite as licipless. Tell 'em to fill a lorry, or 
skid a wlieel, or wheel a harrer, they’ll do it 
like smoke; but as to taking care o' them- 
selves— but there, I needn't say no more about 
that— just look at the great, good-tempered, 
lolloping f(‘llows ! A man can't have it all ways ; 
and if he's got it all in bone and muscle, why 
'tain't to be expected as he’s going to have all 
the brains loo. 

“That's givi)ig a bit there, Sanf," I says, 
a-pointing to one part o' the shaft where the 
earih Avas a-bulging and looked loose. “ That 
ain't safe. ThereTl be a barrer full o’ stuff 
a-top o' somebody's head afore the Jirternoon'a 
over. Tliat’s the rain — that is. Take your 
moll and knock out tliat^lower shore, and we’ll 
put if a couple o’ foot higher up. Mind how 
you does it !" Sam nods his head, for he w^as a 
diap as ntwr spoke if he could helj) it, and then 
he gets up, Avhilc I takes a look or two" at the 
brickwork, so as not to be done by the men, nor 
yet dropjyed on by the foreman. Tlien I hears 
Sam hanging away at the bit o' scaffold-pole, and 
directly after it comes down with a hollo w sound ; 
and then there was a rattling o' loose gravelly 
earth as I peeps out, and then feels as thougn 
my heart w'^as in my mouth, for I shouts out : 

“ That's the wrong one 1” But in an instant 


Sam dropped to the bottom, and as he did so, 
it seemed as tljough some one drew a curtain 
over the hole, and 1 hen I felt a tremendous blow 
on the chest, and was driven backwards and 
dashed up'^ against the wood scaflblding in the 
tunnel, and I suppose .1 was stunned, for I 
knew nodiing^more for a bit. Then it seemed 
as though I was being called, and I sorter woke 
up; bat everything Was dark as pitch and silent 
as death, and, feeling hea^ and misty and 
stupid, I shut my eyes again, and felt as if 
going to sleep, for there didn't seeitf to be any- 
thing the matter to me. It was as thoi%'h some- 
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tlii»g shut up thought and sense in the kept leaving off to go and speak to the feoe, 
dark, and not a wink of light could get in. But which I knew must be that of Sam Carheny; 
there I was iti a sort pi dreamjr comfortable and though, poor fellow, it did him no good, he 
state, and lay there perfectly still, till a groaning being quite insensible, yet it did me good, for 
noise roused me, when thought come back with there was company — I was not alone — and Mter 
blinding flash, and so sharp was that flash that leaving off that way now and then, I worked 
*my brain seemed scorched, for I knew that I was again like a good hm till the shovel was at 
buried alive. , liberty ; for while I was hard at work, I had no 

For a few minutes I stood where I first rose time to tliink about anything else, 
up in a half-stooping position, with my head and And now, though I couM feel that poor Sam 
shoulders touching the poles and boards above was breathing, he didn’t groan ; and I began 
me ; but a fresh groan made me begin to feel with the shovel to try and set his face more at 
about in the darkness, and trv to find out where liberty ; but at the first trial I threw down the 
I was, and how much room 1 had to move in. tool with a horrible cry, as the loose gravel came 
J5ut that was soon done, for at the bottom there rattling down, and* in another minute the poor 
was about a yard space, and as far up as I fellow’s face would have been completely co- 
could reach it seemed a couple of yards, while vered, if 1 had not thrust myself against the 
the other way there was the width of the tunnel, earth and kf])t it back. 


the other way there ^yas the width of the tunnel. 
I dared not move much, though, for the earth 


earth and kept it back. 

If 1 could only liave kept from thinking, I 


and broken brickwork kept rolling and crumbling would not have eared; but now that I was 
in, so that every moment the s])ace grew less, forced to keep still and hold uj) the earth, the 
and a cold sweat came out all over my face, as thoughts would keep coming thick and fast, 
I thouglit that I sliould soon be crushed and and mixed up with them all were coflSiis— black 
covered completely up. Just then, however, cloth coffins with white nails ; black coffins with 
another groan sounded close fey m(>‘, and for the black nails ; elm coffins ; workhouse shells ; and 
first time I remembered Sam Carberry, and inside every one of ’em I could see myself lying 
began feeling about in the direction from whence stiff and cold. Tlicroi was one light-grained elm, 
the sound came. • which looked sometimes quite like a little speck 

Bricks, bits o’ stone, crumbling gravel, the right off in the distance; and then came gradu- 
uprights and cross-pieces and l)its of board all ally closer, and closer, and closer, till it seamed 
in splinters, and snapped in two mid three as though the next moment it would crush me, 
pieces, with their ragged ends sticking out of or drive mo into the cartli where I was crouch- 


the gravel. But I could feel nothing of Sam, and ing; then it w^ould gradually go back further 
I sal dowm at last, punting as though 1 hud been and further, till it was quite a speck again. Then 
running, ifnd there was the big drops a-rolling there were processions o’ people in black, con- 
off me, while 1 drew every breatli that heavy that stautlv crowding by. 

I grew wild with horrqr and fear; for it seemed Now and then there was a noise of a stone 
as though 1 shouldn’t be able to breathe much falling or a little bited* rolling earth, else all w^as 
longer, and then I must be stifled. It was as still and silent as if there wasn’t such a tiling 
awful, the thoughts of all that; and had such an as hearing. It was so still that the quietness 
effect on me, that I dashed about like a bird in was horrible, and I began to talk out loud for 
a cage — now here, now there — in mad efforts the sake of having something to hear'; and then 


and struggles to get out. I cried, Hclj), L 
and swore and tore about, jumping iq 


help!” 
p and] 


I listened again, iKming to hear the sounds of 
pick and spade, for I knew they would be trying 


plunging my hands into the earth; jill at last, to dig us out, alive or dead. 

panting, and bleeding, and helpless, I lay upon ‘"That’ll be it,” I says out aloud; “they’ll 


the gravel crying like a child. 


dig, and dig, and dig, till they gets to us ; 


Alil That did me good, and seemed to then they’ve got all the stuff to get uo the shaft, 
clear my thoughts, and make me mad with and shore up again as they goes, and I sliall be 
myself to think I had been wasting my rtrength gone long before they gets to me !” 
so for nothing, wlum perha[is I might have been Then the horror of death came again, and I 
doing something towards making jny escape; leaped^ up and beat inTself about fill I was 
and wdiile I was thinking like this, all at once 1 drenched with blood and sweat, and then I lay 
started, for there was a groan again close to my still again, with my heart throbbing and beating, 
head; then, after feeling about a bit, I got and, try what I would, I couldn't get enouj^i 
my liand upon a bit of broken board, when I breath. I tried to ix'ach f he face of n>y poor 
fdt a groan again, and then, •after searching mute, and 1 found it still warm, and that the earth 
about, found that underneath the board was a had not settled over it. It was company to be 
face which, by scratching away tli^ earth, I able to toucB it so long as he was aiivc ; but I 
could touch, and feci to be warm. thought about what must come, and then 

The first thing I did was to start, up and shivered as 1 felt lhat I should scrape the loose 
strike my head violently against % cross-piece, gravel over it, and creep to the far end of tlie 
so that 1 was half stunnea ; and then I Jbegau narrow hole. And now I began, for the fii’st 
to feel about for jf shovel till I got hold of a time^ to think about home^ and my two girls, 
handle, and found that the rest was so tightly and their mother ; and there was no comfort 
bedded imiie soil, that I nmst have been a good there, for 1 b(?gan to wonder what was to be- 
houx gr.K:bbing it out with my fingers. But 1 1 come of them when I was gone.* Quietly as 
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could be, I calcuhsKted whftt mj ftmeral would 
cost tlie Odd FeUows, auA then ubout the allow- 
ance there^d be for biy people out o* the Widow 
and Orpto's fund, and then I tlought how 
things might haws been, worse than they was. 
At last of My I feek quiet and patient like, and, 
for the first tiaue since I’d been buried, I was 
down on mj knees with my face in my hands. 

I don’t know how long I stopped like that, 
when all at cmce I fancied! licard a voice speak- 
ing, and ]. started up ; but it sounded no more, 
and as I sat listening I could see again all sorts 
of things coming and going. Now it was coffins ; 
now strangedooking beasts and things without 
any particular shape ; and as they moved, and 
coiled, and roUed forward, I kept feeling as 
though they must touch me ; but no, they 
glided off again, and at hist, to keep from think- 
i»g, I stripped off coat and waistcoat, and. 
groping about till I got hold of the sliovel, 1 
cried out, felod help me !” and began to try 
and dig a way out. 

Every man for himself,’’ I half roared, and 
the curious, stifled sound of my voice frightened 
me ; but I worked on till I had thrown back a 
few spadefuls, when I found that 1 iiad put it oil 
too l(mg, and that I could do iiothing but sink 
down, j)antmg for air. I couldn’t keep off tlie 
itlea that something was pressing down upon me 
and trying to force out my brcatli ; at last this 
idea got to be so strong iluit 1 ke])t thrusting 
out my hands and trying to push the something 
away.*^ I don’t know how time went, but at Inst 
I was lying, woni out and helj)less, upon the 
ground, feebly trying to grub or burrow a way 
out with my fingers. 

All at once I remembered poor Sam, and, 
after a good deal of groping about, I found tbe 
board again, and laid my hand upon his face, 
but only to snatch it away with a cliill running 
thvongli me, for it was as cold as ice. Then 1 
tried to touch his breast, but soon gave ii]) ; for, 
with the exception of his face, lie was comjflt^lcly 
bedded in the earth, w hile the board had only 
aavecl liim at the first moment from instantaneous 
death. 

I crept as for off as I could ; for now it scorned 
that dcathcWas very very near me, and that my 
own time must be pretty well nin out. 

I won’t toll you how^ weak i was again, and 
how all my past actions came trooping past me. 
There they all wxre/from boyhood till the 
present; and I couldn’t help groaning as I saw 
now ^)rccious little good there \vas in them — 
just here and thei*e a brigiit spark amongst all 
the blackness. At last, I began to think, it %vus 
all over, for a heavy stupid faintness cpme over 
me, and I battled against it with ajj my might ; 
but it "Wtts like — ^t o me, there, in tinit darkness — 
like a great bird coming nearer mid i^jearer with 
heavy shadowy wings ; and, as I tried to drive it 
off, il went back, but only to come again, tiH at 
Ic^ tlie place seemed to fade away ; for after 
poping round and round the place such a imuiy 
tunes, 1 seemed to see and know every bit of it 
as w^cB asi if X saw it with my eyes, tiU it faded 
away, jiasid all seemed to be gone. 


Ncx’ thing as I remembers is a dull 
f hud-thudding” noise, and it woke in© up m 
that I sat holding my head, which ached as 
though it would split, and trying to recollect 
I ottoe more where 1 was ; and I s’pose my pewor 
I mind must have been a bit touched, for I could 
I make nothing out until I had crawled and felt 
I about a few times over, when once more it all 
come back with a flash, and I remember think- 
ing how much better it would Ixare been df I 
had kept half stunned, for now I knew what the 
noise was, and I could hardly contain the hope, 
which seemed to drive me almost mad. Would 
they get to me before I was dead ? Could I 
hel j) them P Would they give up in despair, and 
leave me ? 

T lay listening to the thud-thud-thud,” till 
all at once it stopped, and the stillness that 
succeeded was so awful that I shrieked out, 
for I thought they had given up digging. But 
the dull cTistant sound ronsed me again, and 
once more I Lay listening and counting the spade- 
fuls that 1 knew were being laboriously and 
slowly thrown out. Now I was crying weakly, 
now foaming at the mouth, every now ami then 
the iiois(^ could not be heard ; at last, when I 
could just faintly hear the sound of voices and 
tric'd to shout hi reply, 1 foimd 1 couldn’t do 
nion' tlian whisper. 

I All at once tlic earth came caving in again, 

I and 1 was half buried. Weak as I W'as, it 
I took me long enough to get free, and to cra\vl 
up and sit behind an upright post: or two, and 
it w’as well I did, for no sooner was I there iliau 
the gravel caved in again, and I heard a sliont ; 
saw^ a flash of light ; and tlieii was jammed 
close into the corner, and must have been 
suffocated but for the wood framing about, me, 
whicli kept the earth off. But as 1 set wedged 
in, 1 could liear the sound of the shovels 
and I icks, and 1 knew liow men would toil to 
get out a broth or-workman. And now, feeling 
(juiteJieljdcHs and resigned, I tried my best to 
1 pray ior my life, or, if not, for mercy for what I 
halt done wrong. 

Ain’t nobody here P” said a voice, as it 
.sciMued t© me in the dark, and I could not 
s]>eak to cry for help. 

Must he,” said another voice. Poor chap’s 
under them jdanks !” And then come that sound 
of shovels again, and then a loud hurraying, 
and I felt hands about me, and that I was being 
carried, and something trickled into n\y mouth. 
Then voices w'cre buz/Jng about me more and 
more, and I beg^n. to feel able to bicathc, imd I 
beard some one say : He’s coming to jind 
then one syioke, and then another spoke, and I 
knew I whs being taken up the shaft; but all 
WHS as it were lu a dream, till I heard a 
loud scr<cam, and felt two anus round me, 
and knowdng^lhat now I was saved indeed, I 
tried to say — Thank God !” but could only 
thutk it. 

After a bit I managed to speaik, but I suppose 
I said all sorts of foolish unconne^^ tnings, 
till I asked the time, when the voice '*that re- 


vived roe so, 'whispered ia my ear that it was 
aearly three. 

" Aad ho'w long was I tliere P” I got out at 
last. I 

, Twenty-fire hours !” 

‘ f ’ " ' ' ” 

HOME, SWEET HOME. 


PtE-sXRBET, Westminster, is jSyc minutes" 
walk’from the House of Commons. Passing the 
monumerifc to ttm trave Westmfcster lads who 
have Mien in defence of their country, and 
leaving cm your left the dread establishment 
where our youth are passed or plucked by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, you turn down a 
narrow thoroughfare opposite a great lioiej—ihe 
pleasant peculiarity of which hotel is that pretty 
girls are always to be seerf at its coffee-room 
windows — and promptly lose yourself in a laby- 
rinth of foul and unsavoury streets- 'roweriiig 
above the miserable houses in front and on each 
side of you are stately edifices ra[>idly approach- 
ing completion ; and wliilc the constant click 
of mallet and cliisel testify teethe continual ex- 
tension of building, they serve to increase your 
bewilderment and lessen your chances of finding 
the place you seek. '1. nis, if you attempt 4 :‘x- 
ploral ion without a guide. To-day, however, w'e 
are aecompanic^d by a tall member of the*. A divi- 
sion, who knows Pye-street and its approaches 
well, and who tersely says of the former, A 
pretty sort o" drum for you to visit, geutlcmcn."’ 

it is now six o’clock in the evening of Mon- 
day the 12ih of March, and the Iliglil Houonr- 
ablc the Chancellor of the Exchecpicr has been 
(‘-lo^ueutly advocating for more than an hour the 
political claims of the working man. The crowd 
we have just left outside* VVestnduster Hall is 
ooin))osed of people wl)o have failed in obtaining 
seats in the strangers’ gallery ; the news-boys 
are ab’catly shoutmg “Second heJitiou, Mr. 
Gbidstoue on Keform tJie. inysteiious wires 
are spreading north, cast, west, and soutlOargu- 
ments iji favour of extemihig the franchise ; ^d 
we all read next day that the riglit honourable 
gentleman resumed his seat at ten minutes jiast 
seven, after declaring, amid the loud eli^^'Crs of an 
excited House, tliat “ more than your gold and 
your silver, more than your fleets and your| 
armies, is the attachmeut of the people to | 
throne and laws, at once the strength, the glory, 
and (he safety of the land,” 

At the moment of iliis peroration being | 
uttered, we are in a back- yard in Pye-street, 
testing for ourselves the surroundings of those 
whose loyal attachment is stf ‘'^highly prized 
and so properly vaunted. We have spent the 
timi^ during which the working man% jmlitieal 
rights have been gracefully dwelt upon, in see* 
ing ho w far his social claims arc practically oou- 
sidcred, what Ids home is like, Uie air he 
breathes, What the water he drinks. The fol- 
lowing descript ion m, for obvious reasons, made 
geiiem, but its details aix) .minutely act^urate, 
aod Oftithcr of them apply to the niunerous 
poor we visited that bright evening. This 


back-yard, then, is one of many, and the Squalid , 
tenements ol Pye-street are duplicated all over 
London. In St Dragon’s in the South, in 
Cierkenwell, m Bethnal-green, in the yards and 
courts off Drury-lane, may be found the siglits 
we shudder at to-day. Indeed, so minutely does 
tlie present experience cx>meide with that pre- 
viously acquired, that it is difficult to reulhe 
the locality we are in as one wo have not 
explored previously.* Take this yard, for ex- 
ample. Unpaved, with its black slimy soil 
sticking up bet weed the round and brokeii bits ^ 
of stone which form its flooring ; a paiiless closet 
in one corner, from^ wddoh a pestilential stench 
proceeds ; an open' dust-heap in anotlier ; be- 
tween these, tile water-butt lor seven families. 
Of course this butt is uncovered ; of course the 
wood of which it is composed is in an advanced 
stage of decay ; of course the exhala(ions from 
the soil-bestrewed yard, from tilthy closet, and 
from dtist-heap, are attracted by the water, and 
take form and shape in that raiiibow-lmed scum 
we see glistrn^g on its surface. Peeriwg into 
the l)ntt , wc see, at its bottom, broken tobacco- 
pipes, cabbage-stalks, bits of broken tile and pot- 
tery-ware, mid an old shoe. On iajqnng its side 
witii a uMking-cane, the rotten wood breaks, and 
witli Jong strings of green slime like seaweed, 

I comes off at the slightest touch. “ No, it is never 
cleaned out , for to kdJ yer the truth, gentlemen, 
iny old rnan began to clean it one day, and blessed 
if he (bdn’t scrape a hole ?‘ight out of it, wdiere 
yer see the rag a-pluggiu’ of it now; and 
smee then we’ve let it alone, forjhe water 
I tlon’t taste so very bad, and it ain’t much 
j of it v. e drinks !” The speakiT is a fat coarse 
slattern, the wife of a bricklayer's labourer, not 
I yet returned from work, who ilid the honours of 
I her w Tctched room and plaguc-orealing yard 
: with a certain unction, as if impi'csscd with the 
novelty of conversing with a member of the 
metropolitan force on amie^bie terms. 

“ Dusi-hoa}) never removed ! Lord bless yer, 
no ; they don’t never remove it without wo gives 
them somethin’ for thcirselves. Parish pays the 
dusi.meu ! Yes, sir, and so I’ve heard myself ; but 
( liai there heap before you is as bad as it is to-day, 
because me and a neighbour fell out a^ to wdiose 
turn it wds to stand the dustman a drop o’ beer !” 

Decomposed fisli-heads, decayed vt'gelablc 
mat ter, cmdorvS~what in another $]>herc would 
be called kitchen refuse?— and the scouriiigs of 
the pig-tul), made up the foul mass btffore ns. 
Here and there, where the rays of the setting 
sun loll upon it — for the evening was bright 
and clear, as those in waith^ outwsidc West^ 
minster Hall will remember — it sent a sluggish 
put-Ti^seent vapour up, to miiigle with the already 
vitiated air, and iusitliously force its way through 
broken panes, into rooms where whole families 
lay stewing. Might we go ap-stairs? Cer- 
tainly wc miglit, if we wouldn’t mind t reading 
softly over the two broken ones, and keeping 
to i,be left, where we ^aw tiie hole. A 
few moments’ stumbling .and w^e are in the 

♦ Evkrv Man’s Poison, voI. xiv., p. ^{72. 
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first-floor back*roota* Phew! Sweet home! 
Why, the smell seeds us precipitately hack, with 
camphor-ball to nose, before we have advanced 
three paces. The course of my duty has led me 
to become acquainted with more foul smells than 
most of my friends have encountered, and 1 de- 
clare the one we are inhaling to have an inkling 
of them all. There is the horrible entomological 
woma prevalent in the Field-lane Refuge, when 
its occupants have been in bed an hour or so ; 
the wretched tramp-smell of an overcrowded 
casual ward ; the stench of an ill-smelling drain ; 
the flavour of boiled greens, of onions, of 
strong cheese, of bad meat and mingling with, 
and overriding all, is the urcadful odour of a 
sick-room, in which nurses are careless and 
patients uncleanly. There is no mistaking any 
one of these, and no exaggerating their con- 
junctive effect. Unconsciously at the liuje, but 
with a morbid exactitude which enables me to 
shudderingly rccal them now, I mentally tick 
off each noisome flavour before I reach the 
door, and then, hanging out of the broken sash- 
less window on the staircase, inhale \ he breezes 
from the closet, diist-iieap, and water-butt in the 
yard, ipitil, on the principle of one poison 
neutralising another, the sickening sense of 
nausea is subdued, and I am able to look in-doors 
again. 

The filthy bedding in the corner on which 
that drunken Irishman is stcrtorousJy sleeping 
hiiUBelf sober, together with the dirty flooring j 
and neglected walls, account for the obvious 

E revalence^of nameless insects ; while the food 
eing cooked in one part of the room and de- 
voured in another ; the poor sickly woman with 
her baby in the second bed ; the crymg child 
with the discoloured bandage round its head ; 
the numbers seated witliiu the four narrow 
walls, at the apparent rate of about three 
square feet per soul ; the corduroy and fustian 
garments before the fire, and the steaming ra.«s 
suspended from the lines running across the 
room, supply the other scents. This is a work- 
ing man's sweet home. Tliis is his retreat after 
the labours of the day arc over, for the at- 
tractions of which it is expected he will decline 
roaming sunid pleasures and (gin) palaces, and 
in which he fosters that attachment to throne 
and laws which conduces — let me repeat Mr. 
Gladstone's florid words — ^more than gold or 
silver, more than fleets or armies, to the strength, 
glory, and safety of the land. It is through 
no fault of his that he is condemned to live, 
breathe, and have his being, in an atmosphere 
and with surroundings wlaidi are slowly poison- 
ing his life-blood, and paralysing his stout arm. 
He need be neither idle, vicions,^nor improvi- 
dent, to come to this. Given, daily labour 
at a specified part of the metropolis, and you 
will see that he must live witlun a reasonable 
distance of it. Admit the necessity of this, 
count the number of houses, lit for his occupa- 
tion and suitable to his means; and overcrowding, 
together with a persistent viefiation of sanitary 
law'a; 3^ in disease and death, w ill be 
seen fcb be as natural, as that a tree should bring 


forth fruit after its kind. Add to this, that the 
owner of the house and yard we have visited, 
can in practice snap his fingers at the sani- 
tary inspection unde» which it is theoretically 
put; keep m mind that the competition for 
house-room is so fierce, that decent labourers 
arc compelled to herd in these miserable dens ; 
that the increase of railways and the spread of 
improvement arc adding to the evil daily, by pull- 
ing down small tenements ; and then wonder if 
yon can at the spread of epidemics, and the 
heaviness of thh metropoliian death-rate. 

Pyc-street has been selected for visitation be- 
cause of iis proximity to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; and because, as I shall point out, it has 
also shown itsell* capable of better things. 
Let us now turn for a moment to Bit-alley, 
Clerkenwcll. It contains twelve houses, with'a 
total of twenty-nine rooms. Of these, two are 
occupied by donkeys, and the remaining tw’enfy- 
seven form the homes of eighty-thrc'.e huinjin 
creatun^s. The average width of this alley is six 
feet six inches ; one room here with a cuf)ic area 
of one thousand and fifty feet is occupied by 
six souls, a maiij'diis wdfe, and four children ; 
and auotlicr with a cubic area of seven hundred 
and seventy feet holds a man, his wife, and two 
cliiidren. The inhabitants of the adjacent Sheep- 
court, and Friar's Inn-alJcy, make up with the 
eighty-threo here, a population of one liundred 
and ninety-two, who have hut two necessary out- 
houses and one water tank among thorn, the latter 
being invariably dry on Sundays. At Narrow- 
yard, in the same parish, three* separate families 
were crammed into two rooms without water- 
supply or closets, and were compelled to beg 
water and make shift, as they could, nutu 
the wretched places became so dilapidated as 
to be pulled downi under the Dangerous Struc- 
tures Act. The ground on wbich they formerly 
rotted, is now vacant. It has been calcu- 
lated that tlirce thousand five liundred liouses, 
accoipmodating twenty thousand working people, 
have Oeeji destroyed by the extension of metro- 
politan railways alone, during the years pre- 
ceding 1865 ; and I learn, on testimony which 
is indisputable, that one thousand three himdred 
houses, chiefly belonging to working men, are 
now under sentence from the same cause. 

On leaving tbe wretched Pye-street house we 
had examined, wc carefully picked our way 
among shoals of sickly children, wdio crowded 
every door-step and pursued the genial spori:s 
of battledore, tip-cat, and hopscotch, in the 
roadway; and glancing opposite, saw two fine 
piles of buildings, which, striding side by sido^^ 
arc monumenfs to the practical benevolence of 
those erecting them. Into these wc did not go. 
The writel- knows their neat cleanliness, their 
comforts, and their luxuries, well; for they re- 
semble, .in all essential particulars, the other 
model dwellings he has seen, are built by the 
same agency, and are subject to the same laws. 
The contrast between their trim uniformity and 
the wretched squalor of the fide of tlio street we 
have left, make them fairly represeifc*' the oppo- 
site extremes of comfort and misery. But rye- 
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street is exc^ptionuJly fortunate in ijxe number 
of people who are properly housed within ii 
♦For twenty-two years it has been sought 
to force upon capitalists and the charitable, the 

E *ng need of working people for better homes. 

sh has been done, much has been written 
; 3 ,nd spoken, and it has been demonstrated by 
Mr. Alderman Waterlow, that investmenls of 
this character, besides hugely benefiting the 
tenant, maybe made as remunerative as many 
other descriptions of house property. The 
following figures show what liad been done, up 
to the end of 1865, by 'the model cottages and 
buildings which receive, and merit high praise : 

Metropolitan Association finds homes for ... 2500 

Society for Improving Condition of Work- 
ing Classe-^, for 13C4 

Miss Coutts’s Model Houses, for 706 

Mr. Gibbs, for * ^ 670 

The Peabody Buildings, for 874 

City Corporation, for 700 

Alderman Waterlow, for COO 

Industrial Dwellings Company, for 1384 

Total housed 8798 

That is, rather more than a t^iird of the 
number dispossessed by railways alone, during 
the last few years, have'becn absorbed into well- 
built well-appointed dwellings, during twenty 
y(*ars of earnest agitation and bejievolcnt effort"; 
while thousands upon thousands of their less 
fortunate brethren arc doomed to such wretch- 
edness as wc liave seen. To prolong their 
valuable lives, to save society from what is at 
once a great sin and a great danger, the 
sanction of parliament is sought to a scheme 
for improving the homes of the working classes 
on a more com])rchcnsive scale than private en- 
terprise or private philanthrop}" can attempt. 
If Mr. McCullagh lorrens’s proposals become 
law, the remedy for existing evils will be a 
simple one. When the death-rate of a district 
exceeds tlirec per cent on its population it will 
bo in the power of any twenty ratcpayqjs to 
call for and obtain the services of one ()i the 
Crown inspectors already mipointed junder the 
Local Grovcnimcnt Act. This genilomau will 
be required to examiuc and report upon the 
poudition of the houses and streets In which 
these deaths liavo occurred, to state the number 
of persons or families living and sleeping in them, 
and to W’liat extent they are unlit for human 
habitation. Further, he is to say how far it 
may be needful for such buildings to be removed 
with a view to the erection of ‘‘permanent and 
healthful houses, suitable for the accommodation 
of persons subsisting by daily or weekly wages.*’ 
The definition of “ healthful nouS(3s” is, adequate 
provision for sewerage, lighting, ventilation, 
and water supply, and a space of notf less than 
three hundred and fifty cuoic feet of air for each 
occupant, whether infant or adult. 

After some necessary formalities, the local 
iiuthorilies will be compelled to erect proper 
dwellings in the pla^B of those condemned, and to 
borrowthc neccssaryfunds from the Public Works 
Loan Comifcxssioners. Interest at the rate of 


three and a half per cent is to be charged, and 
the entire sum of capital and interest is to be re* 
paid in yearly instalments of equal amounts, in 
a period not exceeding thirty years, 

: essence of Mr. Torrens’s scheme is, that it is 
compulsory. The fever-nests of which Dr, 


Jeafferson writes, and which have been de- 
scribed in tliese pages, would be at once rooted 
out ; for, neifJier vested interests, nor the pur- 
blind obstinacy of parish magnates, would be 
allowed to interfere with the common good. 
The streets, courts, and alleys from whicn the 
fever taint never departs, and which family after 
family only occupy to die, would be promptly 
condemned and des^^oyed. The horriole state 
of things we saw inrye-strcct would be impos- 
sible, and the poor man’s sweet home would be a 
reality instead of a bitter sham. Happily, it has 
been shown that tliis result can be arrived at 
without pecuniary loss ; for, as the late Prince 
Consort shrewdly remarked, “ Unless wc can get 
seven or eight per cent, we §hall not succeed in 
inducing builders to invest their capital in such 
houses,” and a low rate of interest w^ould be 
equally unpalatable to corporate bodies. But 
that double the amount to De paid for the loan 
can be easily obtained under proper mauagement, 
ilr. Alderman Waterlow has shown ; ana an ex- 
perimeiit tried by the corporation of the City of 
London is an important testimony in the same 
direction. In 1851, the Court of Common 
Council decided that the “ Finsbury Estate Sur- 
plus Fund,” amounting in roundf numbers to 
forty thousand five hundred pounds, should be 
expended ill providing improved lodging-houses 
for the hibourijig poor. After some years’ delay 
a piece of freehold land was purchased iu the 
Farriiigdon-roud for sixteen thousand pounds, 
upon which a stately pile of buildings has been 
erected at a further cost of Ihiriy-six thousand 
pounds. The average cost per room here 
amounted to sixty pounds, or twenty pouUds 
more than similar rooms have been built for 
elsewhere ; for, as the corporation only aimed at 
a dividend of five per cent, a greater sum was 
spent ill cxiemal splendour tlian at Langbourn- 
buildiiigs, where rooms of equal internal comfort 
were erected for forty pounds, or at Croniwell- 
builduigs, wdierc they cost forty-four pqunds; and 
this concession to architectural display, without 
adding to the real comfort of the tenants, makes 
the diuerenee between a return of five per cent, 
and a return of seven or^eight per cent on the 
capital laid out. 

Of the ownership and management of the 
dwellings to be built under Mr. Torrens’s act, 
if it becomes law, the local officers, the income 
and expenditure, the auditing of accounts, and 
the power of making by-laws for letting and 
occupation, tt is unnecessary to speak here, 
Amjde provision for all these requisites is made 
in the bill now before the House, but it is suifi- 
cient for our present purpose to record the fact 
that a manful attempt is being made to cope 
witl^a great national sin, ai\dan urgent national 
danger. The labouring po])ulatiou of largo 
towns is decimated, year by year, by diseases 
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wWcli mi^ht be pteTcntcd by tie commonest 
pTecautioas; and the |mblic sanction is now 
asked to a scheme which will not merely pre- 
setfvc the liTes of nsefel workers, but will also 
aTert. the peril of contagion from every reader 
of this page. ^ The detafls of this proposal, arc 
carefully considered, its principle is sound, and it 
is for the country to say whether selfish or 
pedantic considerations are to weigh against the 
substantial practical benefits it would confer. 
By making l)eath the witness upon whose grisly 
testimony hal)itfitions are to be condemned, we 
shall save an infinity of circumlocution, evasion, 
and contradiction. " By giving to independent 
ratepayers the power of for«cing the official ma- 
cl)fnery into action, wc shall triumph over the 
obstriKdiveriess, stupidity, md selfishness, of 
vestries and local boards* By empowering the 
government to advance the necessary funds for 
rebuilding, at 'a moderate rate of interest, we 
shall accord to poverty-stricken neighbourhoods 
metms whereby they can effectually help them- 
selves ; and by making tlie act comfuilsory, we 
sludl ensure its inercif ul and just provisions Ixiug 
carried out. It is clear that mere benevolence, 
even wdien practised, is not strong enough to 
cope with the difficulties besetting a compre- 
hensive measure of reform ; and ynany of its 
proposals, notably that of creating large colonies 
of poverty, to wliich the Avorknmn is <o be 
carted off by railway every night, arc manifestly 
imsoiiud. xhc labourer * earning from sixteen 
to forty shillings a week should have the same 
facilities given him for investing his income in a 
reputable and decent liome, as ilie labourer 
whose work is remunerated more* highly. If 
the former be willing and abl(! to pay for eom- 
fort and cleanliness, let comfort ana cleanliness 
be sold him at a fair price, without sense or feel- 
ing of obligation either on the part of jiurehaser 
or vendor. At present, these arc fancy articles, 
which only an extremely limited number of 
working men are permitted to buy — the permis- 
sion being regarded as a sort of prize for virtue 
— and so," monstrous as it may seem, the bone 
and sinew of the country are sacrificed year by 
year because of poisonous homes. 


THE QUEEN’S SHILLING. 


I MADE the acquaintance of the writer of the 
following narrative a few w eeks after he enlisted. 
Business had called me to Cannontown, and the 
rcciTuit rendered me sif^al service in bringing 
tluAt business to a satisfactory conclusion. Wc 
subsequently spent the afternoon togetlicr, my 
new acquamtauee accompanying me to the smok- 
ing-room of my hotel, and favouring me with 
his experience of, and opinions on, a military 
life. Praiikly admitting nimself to be ‘"fond of 
change,” he made no secret either of his (listasle 
for tile army or his dislike for its restriej/ions. 
That a uniform coat should render its wearer 
in^ig^ible for the d>est room” in an inn,Hhat 
do not pay the same respofet to private 
soldiefe tu private gentlemen, that early hours 
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are compulsory, md that Kberfcy of action is , 
curtailed, seemed to be the social gri^ances 
weighing most heavily on iqy friend. We con- 
versed, however, on many other subjects, and I 
learned several pmliiculars concerni^ 
before he “ took the sliillmg,” which I have 
been at the pains to verify. Walking together 
from the hotel to the Cannontown railway 
station, I suggested 1 hat he should put cm p^ACr 
the facts and incidents he had just tcddine. Me 
agreed readily, and after impressing upon him 
that a plain unvamislK^d statement, without 
any attempt at fine writing, would be most ac- 
ceptable, we shook hands on the platform, not, 
I am pleased to know, without mutual satk- 
fa(‘iion at having met. A few days kter I re- 
ceived, by book-post, the following narrative, 
the substantial accuracy of wiiich I arn ready to 
vouch for, and wbich t now give to the reader 
in the recruit’s own words. 

I enlisted, not like some, on the spur of the 
moment, but aftiT due deliberation. I counted 
the eost,jian{l found 1 conld hardly lose by (hung 
so, and after 1 Lad thought about it a fexv days, 
one wet rniserabltf morning (the ISth of January, 
I belicAT), in the Eree Heading-room at: W>sV 
rninster, 1 told a friend wliat 1 intended to do. 
]VR friend, wlio knew-' a litth? about the service, 
having been in it six. years, advised me to go 
into the regiment he had got discharged from. 
Me grew eloquent about the advantages to be 
derived from “the service,” and T forthwith 
went. This friend, I must mention, was not 
entirely so disinterested as it w^ould appear. One 
v\ ould iliint a man counselling so wisdy would 
be doing it for my good, but he km.^w that if he 
could get me enlisted it. would be five shillings 
in his pocket, and as we were both in. tlm last 
stage ot‘ hard-u]>i.shuess, tliis seemed a magnifi- 
C(mt sum. On om* way to Charies-street, West- 
minster, tlie reiuh'zvoTis of recruits and recruit- 
iug-sergeant.s, we met a sergeant of the Koyal 
BuHV; and he said, 

“Well, my man, want to join ?” 

“ Yes,” ‘I replied, “but Twaiit the sergeant 
of the CrJrd. This eompaniou of mine says that 
is a good corps to join.” 

The sergeant said, “ Tut, tut, man, G3rd a 
good regiment ! Tell you, there can’t be any- 
tluAig better than the Royal Buffs — good 
officers, good food, good pay, pass up to London 
every month, and one pound bounty. The 
friend, not caring, I could see, which Tw^entm, 
acquiesced in the sergeant’s remarks, and we 
repaired to a public-house and had a. pot of 
“ half-and-half,” and in a short time the sergeant 
hieasured the breadth of my chest, and “ took 
stock” gynerallv. He appeared satisfied, and 
after saying “ You agree to serve the Queen for 
ten years,” slipped a shilling into my hancl, and 
rnotioued to^^me to accompany him! I did so, 
and on amvihg at a place in Uclahay-street, got 
into a very large bath full of plenty of the very 
dhdiiest water. I can conscientiously declare 
no casual wards ever had anything tp equal tlds 
water. It had no mutton brow*^ &ppearance 
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—quite black, with a skimmiiifj of .dirty lather 
on the top. Having plnngcd into this, wc 
(there were a few besides me) went into the 
€!U^geon^s office, there to await exaininatiou. 
1 stayed nearly two hotirs before my turn 
came. Tliere were, besides me, I should think 
,a})out thirty all together when I went in, and 
more were constantly arriving. A man catne into 
the ante-room where we were, and shouted for 
‘Hhe nexV and if the individual hewunied was 
not undressed and all ready, he cursed the man, 
and then cursed the sergeant who had brought 
him. At length my turn mine. I was not un- 
dressed, and ibis man inquired if 1 was aslecj>, 
and if I expected to be undressed by next 
summer. 1 soon replied that I was ready. 
Througn a double rank of sergeants of every 
regiment in the service, perfectly naked. I went 
into the doctor^s room. , 

TIk^ doctor was sitting at a table writing, and 
did not look round. Tlie wum shouted my 
name, and I suppose the doctor was noting 
down n)y age, calling, lieight, and so forth. 
The man during this time was giving him iny i 
lieight, &c. The doctor presently looked up, 
ami told me to hop across tin! room on the l{‘ft 
leg and to come back on the right in the same 
manner. I also jumped over a chair, drew a 
long breath while the doctor hearkened at*my 
left breast tlirough a smrdl tube, and the e\a- 
minatkui was ended. Ho said iiolhiug \vheu 1 
wmnt orit, but by the time 1 w*as dressed I he 
ill-tenipored man, seeing the stTgeant standing, 
said, “ What, are you standing there for, Clark’? 
Got out of this ; your man’s pnssed !” 

I received, on getting out, fourtccnpencc- 
halfpeiiny, being that day’s pay. Tlie day 1 
enlisted w'as ou a Wednesday, and wa.*. did not 
join Ihc depot until Saturday. TIkto were 
about one iiundred and fifty recruits at tliis 
time at; the public-house in'Cliarles-strect, all 
waiting to join tlicir respective regiments. All 
these slept jit this house. The house lookvS 
small in fi-oiit, hut they have several^ large 
rooms at the back, each of w'hich coiitaiiis 
fifteen or twenty lieds, and is fitlcfl up io re- 
serubkr a barrack-room. The recruits were of 
all classes, all trades, and from every part of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. S<.nfte of them 
were only sent that day trom places in the 
north of* England, and* had never btam in 
London before. None that I euri versed with 
acknowledged that the pure love of bejing a 
soldier had actuated them to enlist. It wW in 
every case destitution. 1 met with llic same 
answer when I questioned those in baiTacks. 
Not one in twenty ever enlj^t because they 
like it, but because they see nothing but star- 
vation staring them in tlie face. 

The next morning after enlistment I \veut 
behiro the adjutant. I don’t know his name, 
as his signature could not be ma^Jc out, except 
by the initiated. The morning after I wont 
before the colonel^ and the next morning I was 
sent to Cannoiifeown. 1 must not forget goitig 
on the Friday afternoon before tlie magistrate 
at WestiSimstcr Police Court to be sworn in. 


'Bie magistrate signed his name, certamly, isay- 
iug iimt so and so had sworn before nke/’ but - 
1 never saw' him. His clerk did it alL One 
recruit with, me was telling the sergeant who 
accompanied us to the police-office that lie 
w^onld get on w'ell in tiic cavalry (the corps he 
' had joined), 'a.s he had servecl in a similar 
ca))acity in the late ww in America. 

Sergeant Blue, of the Dragoon Guards, eyed 
him with contempt. “ America, eli ? What sort 
of animals had they over there ?” 

The reenut said*, Very good,” and then a 
pause. He added, “Not perhaps so good as 
yoiu-s — ^ihe fact was, we liad mules.” 

“ Mules ! oh crUfkey, shouldn’t I have liked 
to have seen ’em cliargc ! Why, the dragoons 
would double them up-— ay, like that,” said the 
sergeant, cracking bis lingers, 
j Sergeant Blue was particularly tickled at the 
idea of mules making “ a cliarge,” aiid roared 
with lauglitcr. 

I got very tinsd of Cliarles-street Indore Sa- 
turday moniing. rourteenpenco-halfpcnny a 
[day was not, much —scarcely enough to buy 
food with. I had only been three days, auclhow 
much more wearied must some of the recruits 
liavc been wdio w(*re there three weeks ! Some 
of them actually had been tliat tiute, and they 
complained of i*i, and justly tcK>. AH, how'evor, 
were in good s|.)irits, and anticipating good 
things in their regiments with a shujiiicity I 
have often laughed at sinop. Another thing I 
p.»t tired of was the endless “ going before ” 
tiiis person and that. 1 had not (lone yCt, 
though. On the Saturday morning we were 
awoke at seven o’clock, and met our gilide^ 
StalT-Serg(*ant Merry. I'liere W'Ore S(*ven of us 
in all, three for CarnumtowTi, and the remainder 
for Trelaml. Wc slay(‘,d lusi o\x*r London 
Ibddgc in a cofle>e-house for breakfast, and 
during that time the sergeant had an animated 
argument with the coflee-house-keepor about the 
tlamaica allair. Sergeant MxOTy maintained 
that Governor Eyre was an angel', and that the 
Morning I’lanet was all wrong in suppo.sing 
that Gordon was murdered. 

“Itell yon what,” continued the sergeant, 
“there arc a lot of people who are never so 
happy as wluui cryijjg down the English and ap- 
plauding everything un-English, and the Morn- 
ing riauct is their mouthpiece.” The coffee- 
house-keeper as stoutlv^delcnded the other side, 
and praised John Briglit, and cursed everybody 
M'ho disagreed with the honourable member fc>r 
Birmingham. Sergeant Merry got quiu; excited, 
and entered so fully into tlie argument as to get- 
up from Ills coffet,j and nearly approach his, anta- 
pnist, putting an extra stress upon every word 
my a loud tl^ump ou the table. 

' The time for starting arrived very quickly, 
and all the way to the station the sergeaut 
ajmthematised those who criticised Governor 
Eyre, and said Ac knew what the blacks were. 

‘a soldier can always travel second-class with 
a third-class fare, ana so we all got coMortably 
seated on h?atlier. The sergeant, in go.bg down 
the line, explained the several places. “ That’s 
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Gampwell — ^thi^e niiles from bere ; this is Drill- 
< well ; attd this is Cioinontown. I have told a 
person to come for you*” 

The tliree of us got out, and were met by a 
little lance-corporal, who conducted us to the 
barracks. On getting into the gate, a big fat 
woman shouted out, “ Hallo, tliree more 
' quids r ” She alluded to our each getting one 
sovereign as bounty-money, and was, perhaps, 
expressing the delight she would feel at assist- 
ing us to spend it. A lot of men, each looking 
very dirty, were standing at tlie -entrance to the 
north dohr of the barracks with boxes in their 
hands, two and two together, and they each 
dropped their boxes and inspected us from liead 
to foot, at the same time making remarks on our 
personal appearance. These men were on what 
is called “ coal fatigue,” which 1 got a ]n'actical 
knowledge of on the succeeding Saturday. A 
little way up tl)C passage the corporal stopped 
at a door (the general orderly-room), and spoke 
to a soldier-like man as to wliere we should be 
put. We were then passed on up another pair 
of stairs, and saw the colour sergeaut of our 
company, who again passed us into Sergeant 
Brownlow*s hands, who took us into a room, 
and announced, m a very high voice, as “ Here’s 
anotlier, Slatie then, turning to mo, lie said, 
“ This will be your bed.” The person addrivssed 
as ‘‘ Slatie ” was busy brushing *soinc bolts and 
smoking at a short jiipe. He apjicarcd rather 
shy, but sudderdy, as if recollecting something, 
said, ^‘Oh! you’ll want your belts cleaning, and 
rn do them for you — I have done a good many 
recruits’.” 

I replied that I should be happy to give him 
the job, if he wanted it 

. “Oh yes; it is the custom for old soldiers to 
clean recruits’ belts. When tlu'y come out of 
stores they’re very dirty.” 

A young man was in the room acting as 
“orderly man,” and he appeared very busy. 
Getting up a form endways, he brushed away 
and sssssh’d just like an ostler ; he also managed 
to keep a respectable distances from the leg of 
the form exactly as an ostler would from the 
hind leg of a liorse. The barrack-room con- 
tained eight beds ; over the beds are innumer- 
able straps, bdts, pouches, &c., and higher 
above a shelf runs around where you can place 
coats, &c. : just above the bed a knapsack is 
placed with a top -coat, mess tin, ana sliako. 
Tlie wdiole place — so much leather ! — looks like 
a stable, although, of course, much more comfort- 
able ; a table and four forms, scrupulously clean, 
occupy the centre of the room. Sergeant 
Browmlow came in after a short time and asked 
me questions about the recruiting-sergeant. I 
told liim Shane had enlisted me. ^ 

“Ah! Shane, he’s getting on Well — ipvettj 
well ; but nothing like me. Why, when I was 
up there during the Crimean war, I used to get 
half a dozen a day.” 

Sergeant Bro^nilow had a habit of singing 
^ter speaking, and he concluded -with a gi^ind 
buift from Trovatore, “ A^ die la morte” it 
was. , He th^ informed me that he had made i 


one of the company at the late garrison theatri- 
cals, and commenced to give me specimens of 
his elocution. I did not mink them very good, 
but perhaps that might be ignor^ce. At least 
be pronounced question questing,” and other 
slight mistakes of the same kind. Then, as I 
was hungry and thirsty, I inquired where I 
might get something to drink, and one of the 
“ mess ” showed me the canteen, where I in- 
dulged in a pint of beer. The canteen is kept 
in order by a sergeant and a corporal of the 
brigade, and has^ for its president a captain. 
They sell beer (but no spirits), butter, pomade 
(an article extensively used), and other smdl 
things required by a soldier. Any profit arising 
from this sale is divided among tlie whole gam- 
son, and thus every man may be said to get a 
profit upon what he buys. The receipts are iibout 
six hundred and fifty pounds a month. No oivi- 
lians are allowed to^bw anything. The expendi- 
ture is much less, but I forget the exact sum. A 
large taproom is near, with tables and forms, and 
tliey thus endeavour to provide against the soldier 
goinginto the town and getting into bad coinpany. 
The canteen supplies excellent porter at'iiireh- 
pciicc-halfperaiy a^quart, and everything in like 
reasonable pro|.)oH/ion. It is never opened until 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and is closed at 
half-past eight in the evening. Beer and tobacco 
being so very near to the soldier, is, no doubt, a 
great boon, but, after tliinking about it, and 
having every opportunity of observing the can- 
teems, I think the selling of beer is an evil 
rather than a favour. Tlie soldier can })crform 
I any work he may have to do in the daytime 
witliout beer. The supporters would say, “But 
he will go out and spend what he saves in the 
evening.” This is contrary to my experience, 
and I well know I should hiyself have been a 
little better if that place had been a little further 
away. At every turning you will hear one say- 
ing'to the other, “Now Tom, Harry, or Diet, 
what are you going Ho stand?’” If the caii- 
Ic'eiis wero away, “standing” would be done 
away’with. The soldier receives his pay^' (five- 
pence a usually about twelve o’clock, and 
he ira mediately spends it in a “pot o’ Tours” 
and a pennyworth of tobacco. That sum he 
would have in his pocket, and it cannot be held 
that he would necessarily spend it in the even- 
ing. Dirmtjr came at a quarter to one o’clock, 
consisting of one pint of soup, half a pound of 
meat, and plenty of potatoes, boiled with the 
skins on, aud looking very dirty. This, how- 
ever, to me, was a sumptuous banquet, and I en- 
joyed it accordingly. The next day, 1 may men- 
tion, was “ a bake;” that is, the same amount of 
meat baked with’ a quantity of potatoes. It is 
always a bake one day and’ a boil the next. I 
much prefer a boil, however. They were all re- 
cruits in the room I was put in, except “Slatie,” 
w ho was aciinff corporal, and in charge. A good 
deal of cutting and carving, and a proportionate 
amount of swearing, accompaiiied the dinner, as 
it always does; some cursing the cook for 
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iifi,der4oing the meat, while others said they 
' would Uko to put the ^ker into a hot place. 1 

f ot quite at homo during the afternoon, and as 
was thinly clad, the acting corporal lent me a 
pair of trousers and boots. 

At four o’clock the tea horn goes, and each 
man has doled out to him half a pound of 
bread and one pint of tea — none of your Grav’s 
Inn-road tea here, I can assure you, but really 
good tea. I must object to the tea coming so 
close after the diimer ; you feel to have uo ap- 
petite for it. This is the last meal, and you 
We to remain now until the next morning at 
eight o’clock, jnst sixteen hours ; however, there 
is gencrfiJly a little “root^” (bread) left, and 
you can Ixavo what the soldiers call a “ snack” 
just before going to bed. After tea, a voung 
mail, seeing me standmg about, iuqiiirea with 
great kindness if I would like to sec about” a 
Bttle, at the same time sayiifg lie knew wbai» it 
was when he came down a recruit. 1 gladly I 
assented, and we went first to (he reading-room. 
The reading-room is a large room willi a good 
fire, and well liglitcd ; it is supffiied with some j 
of the di'iily ana local newspapers — ibe papers j 
treating on military affairs,# the Illuslrated I 
London^ News and Illustrated Times, runch, 
&o., besides the British Workman, and om* or 
two of that class ; no montlilies/" except sofrio 
old numbers of Temple liar, Curnbill, and tlie 
National Magazine, arc taken. Altogotlu'r, it 
is a very nice room, and well frocjueiiied, and 
the payment requii’ecl for tliis and llu* binary is 
only twopeiice-liaHpeuny per monlb. The sol- 
diers smoKe and talk iu it, and none; of the pro- 
hibitions seen in other reading-rooms are adopted 
here. The library contains a goovUy number of 
books, mostly roluting to military allairs, and is 
open every \lay. It is very strange* that no 
catalogue should have been compiled (»f tin* 
books; every one runs about, creating endb'ss 
confusion, and selects wbieh book be uanis 
from the shelves and takes it to the sergeant iu 
charge, who uoies llic tilb* iu a book us^d for 
tlmt purpose. The “ game-room” close by con- 
tains three bagatelle-tables, se\ oral ijets of do- 
minoes, ^d drauglits. Many apnear to enjoy 
themselves here, particularly the little huglerb. 
After having seen all these I wcut» back, and 
Slatie Avas preparing to escort a young recruit, 
who bad that day received his bouiitv, into the 
town. Slatie had cleaned his belts also, and of 
course the recruit was expected to stand.” I 
must confess that Slatio came iu rather “light,” 
and buUicd us all, and commanded riglit and 
left. A man in bis position has unlimited ])ower ; 
that one jstripe on his arm gives him ])erfect 
authority, and, if his word bo^ not implicitly 
obeyed, he can have you taken to the guard- 


dieuce,’ and this is enforced every day, and 
every soldier will admit, that wAc the com- 
mands of your superior officers disobeyed* and 
were discipline in tSie army to relax, it would, 
in their own words, “ go to'the devil.” 

The Smidlty passed tamely enough, as I could 


not go out, and was all day long moping about 
the barrack-room. The “ roust,” as they coll 
it, goes at half-past six o’clock in the morning, 
when all arc to get out of bod ; the room is then 
swept, the fire lighted, and the forms and tobies 
well scrubbed. At eight, br(‘akfast ( same as tea). 
During breakfast the orderly officer of the day 
comes round ; “ attention” is given by liim who 
accompanies him, and he just walks by without 
slopping, and says, “ Any complaints ?” The 
orderly man of the day says, “No complaints, 
sir.” 1 have never heard any complaints made 
to an olliccr about anything, and I really don’t 
see how they could oe; he walks too quickly 
past. One day, a sjpldier happened to look at 
the orderly officer when he said, “Any com- 
idaints The officer said, very severely, “Look 
to your front, sir 1” Very exact that. On the 
]M(>nday morning I had io go before the doctor 
of the aepol for his cxaminatiou at nine o’clock. 
A (*orporal took four, besidt's me, to the hos-^ 
pilal, and, after waiting a long time, wc were 
ushered in to the doctor, a fat, |)leasaut -looking 
gentleman, with a mark(‘d li'^p when he spoke, 
lie attentnely examined us all, telling one of 
our eom})ai)v tliat he moved like a crab, and 
alUxi’d his signature to the number. The next 
moruing we went before the colonel command- 
ing the garrison. \Yv stood in tlie ordmly-room 
amid a croud of uon-coiumissioiied officers, who 
ajipcared to ha\e initliiug better to do than to 
salute the officers light and hfl, who were con- 
stantly eomiiig in ami going out. The sergeant- 
major was eous|>ic\H>us, gi\ing the word of 
eomiuaud to scweral luckless defaulters who 
wei(* going belore the oolonel to receive their 
share of j>umslnuent. “To the right face!” 
“Quick inareh!” “ Tak(* off yit hat!” were 
(•fnistanilv the words in the Sergeant-major’s 
mouth as Ik' ushcr(*d each of llie chlaulters into 
the room. The ad pit ant, a most geutlemanly 
man, liitted <ib<)ut hen* and tb<‘re, guing direc- 
tioii'>, and Sergemit Biwulow 1 quickly saw 
stamliug smilmg at e\er}thing, aud looking as 
if he would like to sing. In a short time after 
the ))U‘viness on hand had been disposed of, the 
colonel eamc into thi* room, and, addressing 
Sergeant J>mw nlow, wanted to know what biisi- 
ii(‘ss he had (lien*. The said sergeant jexplaiiied 
that h(* came to measure the rcoruits, and said 
bo iind(*rstood it well, as, added the sergeant, 
wdth respectful pride, “ I’ve been on the recruit- 
ing service,” so t he coloiTel allowed him to pro- 
ceed. x\fl(‘r b(*ing measured, I lie colonel signed 
Ms name, and after going before two doctors, 
two colonels, and one adjutant, wc were wo- 
nouneed fit for her i\Iajosiy\s service. The 
(‘olouel is a strict disciplinarian, but a nice-look- 
ing man ; bo has ser\(‘d with distinotioii in the 
Crimea, and /Jot w'oundcd there ; he is a Scotch- 
man, and will not tolerate lax movements in tho 
s(*rvicc. That morning I got my clothes, but 
they needed sumo slight alteratioii.s ; they were 
ready for nutting on m the evening, however, I 
dou’kthiiiK X sliould have £ot them so soon, 
only 1 bribed the tailoi: who altered them with 
a pot of beer, which I just remamj>er I never 
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paid. No, I kad "'"no ctenge'^ 

. at tl»e tiaie, and I have never bem lucky enough 
to meet him since ! As soon as 1 was dressed 
I tapped at the coloucrsergeantf s door and told 
ktm 1 was dressed, and received one pound. 
What a magnifioent sum! He warned m© 
gently to mmd getting intoxicated, and after 
Uis I signed my xisme as a receipt. The 
oolonr^ergeant is decidedly the nicest-looking 
man I liave yet found — so kind and so agree- 
able, I think it a real pleasure to obey that 
man’s orders ; he is quite a geutleruan. i 

JJaviug got my botinly, Slatie suggesi-ed that i 
I should air my clothes, 'and that he should show | 
me about. We accordingly yent out. I shall not 
forget how tightly around me my clothes fit, 
and how the stock round my neck cut my chin. 
I cut the latter article dowjf, though, next day, 
fulJ Indfaninch, and have since enjoyed freedom 
about the neck. The gloves I wore (I have 
rather small hands) diiiglcd-dangled about as if 
I had a pair of stockings on. You are obliged 
to have ohin-strap down, and gloves on in the 
streets, or else you stand a chance of being 
tjvfc^u before the colonel for not ])eing dressed. 

I have occasionally, when going out, forgotten 
to have the leather over tlie but the 

eomoral at t he gate immediately reminded me of 
it, oy ‘‘Shin-strap down, you!” Caiiuontown 
contains a great many public-houses, and while 
we w'ere sitting in one of these, Sialic, with the 
greatest confidence, told me liow^ much he was 
liked in the depot, <ind that not amove honour- 
able man than liimself could be found — in fact, 
he paid everything that he IxoiTowTd— every- 
thing, and would 1 be kind enough to lend him, 
as he had something to pay that evening, tlie sum 
of Ihree-and-sixpence ? I lent it him, thinking, 
of course, that such an honourable man as he 
W'ould be sure to pay his debts, but I am obliged 
to confess that Static hits forgotten to pay it, 
and I believe his memory udil be always bad 
about money ailairsu 

The next morning I went on parade for the 
first time. The colour-sergeant examined us to 
see if we were jnuiectly clean, and I was pro- 
notmeed dirty ; that is', I liad a little .speck of 
dirt on my coat, wliich would havii ])assed un- 
observed «by nineteen out of twenty persons. 
The least spot of dirt on a coat or trousers is 
sufficient to give you two or three days’ extra 
drill, but, as I was a young recruit, I was simply 
cautioned, and then ^nt away to the squad 
which I jshould be learnt tlie driU in. A corporal 
xvith several medsls^ who had once been a 
sergeant, but had got reduced through drunken- 
ness, was our instructor, and learnt us the 

stand at ease” first. He was a little short- 
tempered, but irfter I had seen him some time, 

1 began to like Mm after all. I ha4 an awkward 
way of protruding my stomach qut, thinking 
that was the best way to look the soldier, but a 
lew admonitory smacks with a small stick made 
me keep it out of sight more. 

Keep that stomach in, and turn the prims 
of your hands out, forester,” were the constant 
wom8« Jfcw,” said the corporal, at the jb^t 


sound of the word ‘Ease,’ you turn yout hands 
so, and when I.give the word ‘ Two,^ you bring ' 
them down smartly, the right hand sliding over 
the back of the left, like tins. Look up, maa~ 
look up. This ground hm been searched many’s 
the time, and 1 don’t tlmik you’ll find anything 
now.” Then, after a short pause : “ Now look 
— ^look at that dashed fool of a man there,* 
actually putting Ms leg to the frcnit !” 

Of course some immediately did look round, 
when the corporal got on to tiicm. 

“ Now, Jones, mil you look to your front, 
and not be spitting and grinning iu the tanks 
like a baboon ? and if you don’t shut that mouth, 
ril shove this stick down your throat.” 

And so the corporal went on uuitl we got a 
little sharper. The third morning after i had 
got my clothes, I notified my intention to “ go 
sick.” 1 hml, from wearing a" bad pair of boots, 
got a sore on my large toe, and this pained 
me more than I could bear. I therefore deter- 
mined to be off drill until I got better and could 
walk weD. The hospital is situated iu an 
enclosed piece of ground opposite the north 
side of the harrat Jcs. We waited, as usual, a 
long time for tht doctor, and was at last set 
down to go int o the hospital by the fat doctor. 

1 also had a dose of meoicinc, which made me 
fecpl much worse than I xvas before. A bath, 
and dressed in the hospital dress, I went up- 
stairs aud contemplated myself in the looking- 
glass. I was dressed in a blue over-coat, a blue 
w aistcoat , and blue trousers, and had on au im- 
mense white nightcap, apparently knit in wool. 
If 1 was not ill before, I looked so now. I xras 
nut upon spoon diet, wMch means soup and tea, 
but after a time 1 got “roast chop” diet, wliieh 
is much better, consisting of chops for dimier, 
and a liberal rilowance for breaJefast raid tea. 
There is a reading-room attached to the hospital, 
in which you cim read a few old ntunbers of 
Cornhill, ic. Very few people in the hospital 
(which xvill accoinmodate one hundred) were 
really ill. Ninety per cent were tliere through 
their own fault. Au old clergyman used to come 
nearly every day and speak to us in the most 
kind manner, as if he had never seen us before 
that very day ; he made inquiries what complaint 
we xvere labouring under, and when we came in. 
Each ward contains from eight to ten patiei^s, 
and has an orderly attached to it. The orderly 
man is expected to attend to the patients, but 
the orderly with us seldom did that. He was a 
most sullen fellow, and nearly always dniak. 
The doctor comes round every morning and 
examines each patient. When one is ready to 
be discharged from the hospital, he signa a 
paper, and the* man forthwith goes oat. The 
second morning I was in, and when I very im- 
perfectly Understood the relations, the sergeant 
of the hospital cam© into the ward and aakod if 
any one ot ns had got a pipe. I immediately 
said I bad/and gave Mm it. H© toW me I 
mushexpect to be made a prisoner for having 
one in my possession, aud •’I was taken to tm 
guard-room afterwards; but this I wffl €X|iiam. 
The patients in my room were ail wery quiet. 
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except oBte, wh |0 was aa Imhmaii, and a rabid 
** Faniaii/^ I used to try to couvirice tHs man j 
tlljstt Feniauisai vwould cbBapsc ehortl^^ but be! 
argued stoutljf that he would live to see the day j 
when tlm Eeuiadas would bombard London, and 
be a foae abd independent people, with The 
O’Donoghue as their president. The doctor dis- 
fcharged me after being a fortnight in the hospital, 
and I was taken, when I went out, to the guard- 
room, for having, contrary to oj^ders, a pipe in 
my possession/* The guard-room is a small 
dung^^on Jike place, with a board for a bed, and 
into this I was shoved by the non-commissioned 
officer on guard there. Four persons wei'e 
there when I got in ; tlnue for dnxnkeiine.ss, 
and the fourth for desertion, and all were sing-* 
ing quite merrily. I had not been here above 
an hour before 1 was fetdxed out by the colour- 
sergeant of our company, who topk me before 
Cap<|ini Moucher. I was conducted into his 
presence by two seutmcls with fixed bayonets. , 
Tlie captain was seated enjoying a pbe, while a 
companion of his was warming his back before 
the fire. The captain reiid tlie charge, and the 
coloTU'-sergeant told him 1 was quite new, and ; 
therefore did not understand orders, on wliich 
he dischai'^ed me. He said, I shall discharge 
you, and give an admonishment.” Bui. 1 heard 
no admonishment” beyond the words I hsi^n*. 
writieu. On coming out, the sentinels were 
ordered to fix bayonets, and I was free. 

Tliat night I w'as put into another room, 
exactly similar to the other ui a})pcHrance, and | 
the next day I. performed “orderly man.” | 

Orderly man*’ has to see that all provisiems 
are on the table. He also washes all dishes, 
and keeps the room in order. If an ofiiccr 
coming round finds the room dirty, the orderly 
man is the person who is ficcounted wainuntablc. 
The soldiers in this room were very good, and 
showed me how to do it. An acting corporal was 
in charge, a taciturn sort of man, who never opens 
his lips except wiien absolutely required to do so. 
A waiiii-hcarted Welshman, named Evan% has 
lieen the man whom I have always looked to 
for helping nic out of my little faUing^, and well 
lie has clone it, too. Ambther man, named Jones 
(a Welshman also), occupies a bed. He is a 
pioneer, and one day refused to obey the acting 
corporaFs commands that he should assist to 
sweep the room. He was forthwith ‘‘ lagged,” 
i.o. token to the raard-room, and the next 
morning, on being Drought before the colonel, 
was sontenoed. to two days* cells. The garrison 
cells ax‘e situated near the gymnasium, and the 
prisoners do shot-A’iil, stone-breaking, and 
other work of a like nature! The greatest 
punishmeut, however, is havingill their hair cut 
off j^ort. Every prisoner, no matter how short 
his incarceration, has dl his hair flipped as 
short as possible. This is decidedly the greatest 
punislmont they could inflict upon anyone, and 
muifli too severe. I have heard df many a one 
who has got this punishment for sUgnb dis- 
obedience desert ftim the army because they 
were ashamed to show tbemselves before their 
comrades. • man I am writing of takes 


the “clippmg” so mncli to' heart, that I am 
sure he only wants the opportunity, to make 
himself “soaice.** There is a great amoxint of 
power put into each non commissioned oficer^s 
iiands, and if he has any grudge agriust a man 
he uses it unsparingly. At the same time, 
obedience Mm/ be obseiwed. 

The next morning I got into another squad, 
instructed by an Irishman, who spoke so that 
we could only understand him by dint of great 
perseverance. He put us through most of the 
exercises that the former instructor did, and as 
I was a little advanced, put me into the front 
rank (right-hand msan). The words he used 
were mostly “Moy, thin.** To one of our 
company he was unusually severe. “ Now, thin, 
Thompson, will je*s stand straight, md not 
double yourself up like a lobster? It*s as 
easy to stand straight as cruk*d like that. 
At tentoon ! Now, Kowe, don’t gape about so ; 
do you wish to swallow ihat officer going by ? 
Look to your front man. When ye’s gt.t into 
duty, sec if ye’ll be looking about — ye’ll get 
drill till FaViber orders.” I stayed with this 
instructor for several days, and in the interim 
had a “ parade.” All the soldiers assembled at 
ten o’clock and fell in.” The officer comnumd- 
uig each company examined attentively each 
soldier’s arms and accoutrements, and, having 
done this, said, “Take close order. March!” 
And then we were wheeled right and left, 
and about, and marched in slow and quick time 
round the sqiiare, the colonel the while “ taking 
stock.” The company I wris in (mostly com- 
posed of recruits) I thought marched badly, 
the colour-sergeant shouting, “ Now, then, 
cprporal, keep that man in tki ranks. Hash it, 

I Brown, why don’t you keep quiet ? Shove that 
I stomach in. Get into step, reV/ you, Snnih ? 

I Now, quick time — left, right, left, righti Take 
your time from the big drum. Every time tliat 
big drum goes ' bum,’ ‘ bum,’ ‘ bum,’ you each 
put out the left foot.” Wc tried to obey, but 
it was of no use, and the oolonel in a short 
[ time dismissed us, evidently disgusted with our 
! efforts to “ do” slow time.’ Drill at nine, drill 
! at eleven, and gymnasium at two o’clock cveiy 
day but Sunday. There are scveml swings 
about the gymnasium, on which the recruits 
amuse themselves until the orders go for falling 
in. The ’drill iastnictors are always there and 
call out the names, up^n which the “name” 
says i'f re, 

I The gymnasium contains ropes, ^ ladders, 
j gloves, flumb bells, bars, and everything requL 
I site for strengthening the muscles. We t^e 
I off our coats and braces, and put on belts. I 
was first sent to the dumb bells, and did this 
practice for several days at intervals. One 
sergeant andf two corporals have charge and 
I instruct. These are all very nice men, especially 
the sergeant. To one who baa not been used 
to such work, it must be biubIuI. My hands 
are not better now from the waters going along 
that Jadder made. Then, climbing up poles and 
ropes, both difficult, and making oneself into a 
jiunper at a cirous, putting every limb into 
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I motion* Some of tJie recmts felt tired, and 
. one of them sat down on a bag of sawdust, but 
the sergeant quickly got him oflF with, Now, 
shall I send yon a pillow P lam afraid you are 
tirei Some of you fellows do, ^pon my soul ! 

Well, I never- 1” and here the sergeant tossed 

his head as if the remainder of the sentence was 
too big for expression. 

The gymnasium closes at three o’clock, and 
then we We done drill for the day. You, how- 
ever, have to keep clean your arms, &c., and 
probably tliis will take you some hours in the 
evening, especially if you have to parade in 
marching order on the mourow. One day in 
barracks is so much like r another that I can 
really give no better summing up than an Irish 
boy in our room, who says, It be all alike, you 
know.” On Sunday morning the Catholics 
parade in side-arms at eight o’clock, and go to 
chapel. The Protestants at ten o’clock go to 
the barrack churclv, which is, in reality, a scliool- 
room, and used as such ou working days. Tlie 
officers sit at the upper end of the room, the 
soldiers in the body. The chaplain to the d(*pot 
I preaches, but his voici‘ is not very high ; indeed, 
the last Sunday, T, seated at thV lower end of 
the roon), just as much knew uhat he had been 
preaehiiig about as if ho liad spoken in Grc(jk. 

I Tlic audience do not, as in other eliuiTlies, rise 
* one alter the other, but all rise at (nice, making 
a great noise from Iheir side-arms claticriug. 

1 went out one night witli the tw'o Wdslunen 
of our room — one of whom 1 have mentioned as 
having cells and being cropped close — and, after 
walking some distance, we found we should be 
late. It was just ton minutes after the time 
when we got in, and wc were taken before the 
sergeant-major, who took our names. The next 
morning wc were brought before llic cajitaiu of 
our company by the orderly sergeant. This 
manw^us much against us, and stated that w^e 
were frenuontly late, which w'as au untruth, I 
explainecl r(\spect fully to the captain that I was 
a recruit, and lie let me otf. To tlie next man, 
Evans, he said, 1 shall give you three days to 
barracks.” 

Evans said, “ I hoiic not, sir. It will stop 
my pass.” 

The orderly sergeant insisted that lu^ was 
always late, and Evans was obliged to appeal 
to the colour-sergeant whether It was true. 
The colour bloke,” as lie is called, said Evans 
was very punctual, and so he got off, but the next 
man (he who had been in cells) was sentenced 
to three days’ ban'acks. The captain prcjbably 
thought that his hair lieiug cut short condi'mmd 
him at once. 'Jlie orderly sergeant, a regular 
^‘griffin,” is determined to “lag” Evans, so 
he says, for proving him a liar, and he only 
waits the opiiortunity. Any man^accused of a 


crime, such as the above -one, once in four 
months, gets deprived of a pass for ten days or 
longer, just as ho may wish, if he be convicted, 
and tills will explain Evans’s anxiety about his 

pass,” as he wanted to go homo about the be- 
ginning of April. The additional punishment 
on to the cells made our friend quite mad, and 
has only made him more disgusted than ever af 
the “ sei*vioc.” 

It takes a long lime to get used to the army. 
There is no end of regulations. On Satur^y 
aU the men are relieved from drill, but haye to 
go on coal fatigue,” that is, two and two, each 
carrying a box of coals from the coal-shed to*- 
‘the several barrack-rooms. Each barrack-room 
is ^owed two of these boxes a week, which is 
quite sufficient. This coal fatigue lasts you until 
twelve o'clock, wiicn an officer comes round and 
inspects each soli^icr’s kit, to sec that ho has 
everything right. If not, perhaps two days to 
barracks is your fate. The “ two days to bar- 
racks” consist in answering your name every 
half hour, and having an hour’s extra drill earn 
evening, under the special charge of Sergemit 
Erowmow. With these exceptions, there is very 
little alteration in a soldier’s life in barracks. 

I must say it, that there arc few soldiers here 
that J could trust; they all will lie, and, to put 
it ‘Mnildly, appropriate whatever they can. I 
doubt not it is the same inwall barracks. The 
English army, so long as it is constituted as it 
is, will always remain an army of thieves and 
blackguards — ^tlic scum of the land — only kept 
under control by strict discipline. The soldier’s 
pay is fivepcnce a day, after paying for provi- 
sions — rations they arc called — and some people 
wish to increase it. It would do good to a few, 
but only iiK'rcaso the drunkenness tliat already 
prevails to a fearful extent in the many. lluTe 
are ru/ really iutdiigeni men here, or ?iny that X 
take a pleasure in conversing with. The cause 
why so few educalcd men arc in the army is 
obvious. 

I hope I have described it fully as you wish ; 
hut 1 was afraid of going over the same ground 
twice, for wlieu you have given one day’s ex- 
jiericnce you have given all. • 
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Book II. 

CHAFTEE XH. GREAT TROSTECTS EOR MR. 

TILNEY. 

The great Fonoier Capital Company was a 
financial society of great pow«r and influence, 
and had been in existence a siiflicient time to 
acquire the respectability of age. It was willing 
to deal in all sorts of securities — lauds, hous^, 
rents, mortgages, bills; its principle was simplv 
to furnish money on any security that was worth 
money. But what took: it out of common asso- 
ciations was its grandeur, for everything about 
it was gigantic. 

Some nve years before, a number of enter- 
prising Scotch and English gentlemen — Money 
Merchants, as they might be called— -had started 
the United General Foncier Credit Company, 
under the fairest auspices. Its capital was so 
much, paid up, which was one of the auspices ; 
its secretary, a busy, daring, eager man, who 
was to the bank what a good traveller is to 
a manufacturer, was miother ; and Mr. .Bowater, 
M.P., chairman, and who brought connexion 
and nobility into the concern, was another. It 
flourished.' It had first rented the premises of 
a defunct insurance office in the City, wliich it cut 
up and “ underpinned’’ in the usual way, to suit 
its own requirements. But soon Jcukiiison,' the 
famous semi-medimval and fancifully Byzantine 
architect, was called in (a gentleman known to his 
friends as Middle-a^ Jenkinson”), and under 
I his direction the ola insurance office ^as re- 
moved, and a splendid tabernacle of parti- 
colored bricks, with an enormous deal of 
carving, so that acorns, foliage, mediajval 
monkeys and foxes totting up^ accounts at 
ledgers, and other humorous and appropriate 
conceits, seemed literally to overrun the house 
from top to fcottom, to say nothing of tfie gilded 
I railings and iron lace-work that edged every- 
thing that could be edged. The wuidows were 
so tnorougbly Byzantine, and so much room 
was required for the carved clerks at the ledgers 
outside, that there was very little light for the 
liviiag clerks inside; and Middle-age Jenkin- 
sou^s splandid uoronas and blue and gmd gas-jets 


had to be lit whenever the sun was not shining 
out strongly. But this was a small drawback, 
for the Byzantine edifice drew customers, and 
Mr. Bowater, M.P., often showed an influential 
customer the carv^ monkeys totting up the 
accounts ; and the influential customer brought 
other friends to see this bit of art. 

It’s allegorical, you know ! Look at Amiens 
and Rouen, you knowl That was the real way ! 
Cost a mint of money ! But, egad, sir, I wish 
you or I bad a share or two in it— an original one ! 
There’s Bowater, and Tillotson, and Midgely, 
and two or three more, they keep it all among 
themselves. Knowing fellows, those !” 

On the lower floor was the bank, wliich ran 
back in acres of counters and little frosted glass 

J artitions, behind which were glimpses of El 
)oraclo drawers, laid out with coin and what 
seemed whole cushions of notes. It was a 
charming perspective, and these frolden passages, 
paved with glittering tiles, were ^ways crowded ; 
for the bank was doing good business, and pay- 
ing fifteen per cent. 

Up-stairs, on the next story, were board-rooms, 
where the directors assembled, and where Mr. 
Samuel Bowater, M.P., sat iu a green morocco 
arm-chair, and looked at bills through a golden 
eye-glass, and said, ‘‘I think we may take this, 
Mr. Smiles, eh ? Pretty safe here, Mr. Smiles.” 
And then, transferring the golden glass to his 
nose, with the black ribbon trailing over his 
cheek like a snake, the chairman would sign the 
paper ; not, of course, the mere vulgar trades- 
men’s notcs-of-lutnd, which were arranged below, 
but gentlemen’s securities — gentlemen who 
wanted five and ten thousand pounds. 

*‘So you think St. Alans will do, Tillotson?” 
said the chairman. ‘*Ver>well. And who should 
we send down to work the thing — Smiles P 
What do you say to Smiles? He is such a 
business man. He has a wonderful liead — such 
a long head. He will draw all the silver out of 
every corner in the place. He cares for nothing 
but business ; lives, eats, and drinks^ and sleeps 
business — ha ha ! I know Smiles.” 

Knowing Smiles so well, and, besides, being 
chairman, lie had no difficulty in naming that 
officer to the post, 

A very fair list of local directos,” continued 
Mr. Bowater, tapping the paper with his golden 
glass.# ” Some good names here, Tilnve alone 
would carry us through. One of the Best old 
country families. friend, Losd Oxberry, 
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knev him 'vhen he was aboui the dnke. There 
is not enough of good blood bnm^it into money. 
It has oft<m oceorred to. mo thsi: tue gciKtlemanly 
interest has not been half vojdiiBd enona^. The 
court might ho Iboked to mere. TJtere ie a 
mine of wealth all up and down there>” con- 
tinned Mr. Bowater, a litlld quewilottsly. 

Then other business was gone into ; but before 
the board adjourned, Mr. Smiles, tl)« man who 
was all hueiness, waa appointed to be tiie St. 
Alans mant^er ; and it was determined that the 
good and suitable house fixed on by Mr. Tillotson 
should forthwitJi bo pureliabcd and converted 
with^ speed into a first-class banking-house. 
Mr. Smiles and his family had already gone 
down to St. Alans, and were established there. 

At St. Alans it soon transpired that a gfeat 
London bank was about opening iui important 
branch in “ the verjf heart” of the town. Partly 
this discovery was owing to some rumours set 
on foot by the local paper ; but a good deal to 
the behaviour of M,r. Tilncy himself, whose 
Malacca stick was in eternal flourish, like a 
gigantic compass, and who, with an extraordi- 
nary air of importance, used to stand betore a 
particular grocer’s shop, and, from tho other 
side of the street, mark it out, up and down, 
and across, with flourishes of his cane. A very 
few days later a trellis-work of scaffolding had 
crept up its front. Jl swarmed up and dow'u 
with workmen, who were scoring and scfirifying 
its wretehed face from top to bottom, punching 
awful gaps, and “ gouging” out its vei y windows, 
from which streamed down showers of dust and 
calcareous matter. By-and-by they had the 
gorgeous grocer’s shop completely cut away, 
and its whole face hung perilously in the air, 
suspended like a card. This was tho fashion 
of the United Foncier Company. They rarely 
built a house ; but they performed pantomimic 
miracles in their transformation of old crazj 
tenements into gorgeous banking palaces. Tn 
this instance their own architect had sunt down 
a plan, and in a very short time, under the 
hands of plaster confectioners, the former shop 
begma to grow into beauty and embroideries, 
getting on a high mansarde roof, with many 
windows and balconies, and scrolls, and German, 
toti inscriptions— -all worked out by the con- 
fectioners in a rich loamy material. Plate-glass 
began to glisten. Clean wdre blinds then came 
behind tiie plato-glaps, and tho rustics, who 
passed on market-days, saw with amazement 
men laying down a gorgeous tesselated pave- 
meat. As for the fittings, the mahogany coun- 
ters, over which the gold was to be shovelled, 
we should have read the account in the local 
paper. The St. Alans Banner, who was admitted 
to a private view, ami 'was perfectly ravished 
with it all, spoke of it as “our new bank,” 
and dwelt on “the courtesy of the efficient 
secretary” (which meant the ffiieWy and the 
biscuits of the efiicient secretary, serv«l in the 
board-room), but did not report what were tho 
•arvioes of Mr. Tiloey on tins famous oooamou, j 
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“ Look at this,” he would say to the Banner, 


patting the counters affectionately, “there’s 
mahogany ! The finest we could get anywhere. 
Yes, we w to put the spur on. We ran it -all 
up hi no lima. We hajre done our part, I i/iink, 
and it onfy remains fer the people to dp tho 
rest. As long as they stand by us, we shall by 
them, come weal, come woe. Heaven helps those 
who help themselves.” 

“ I don’t know how the thing will work, 1 
am sure,” said the •secretary. “ I suppose I 
shall pull it through, somehow. As for compli- 
ments and easy money, and that sort of thing, 
they need not expect it. We shall have but one 
rule: If any one brings me a good bill, 1 shall 
cash it ; if a bad bill, ^ may take it away. If 
Ihey bring us money, we shall take care of it , 
for them. There.’* 

And with these principles Mr. Smiles started 
the bank. 

Mr. Tilncy had “ taken him by the hand ” 
from the outset, wiihmauy a “Leave all that to 
me, Mr. Smiles.” 

“ Of course you’ll come to our cathedral to- 
morrow ihorning. The bank won’t be a bit the 
worse for lAai — wc may oast our accounts this 
way and that, bat you know. Smiles, what does 
it all come to in the end t” 

Mr. Smiles answered dryly, that if he had 
tiviic he would try and come. 

“ Then I’ll call for you,” said Mr. Tilncy. 
And he did call for him. Ho found Mrs. Smiles 
infinitely more excited aliout the matter, and 
(b-essed with all the splendour of vulgarity lor 
the show, in yellow feathers and a piiui glitter- 
ing shawl. She attached much more importance 
to this debut than her husband did. 

They started in tho procession, which had 
now become almost habitual, from Mr. Tilncy’s 
door. Mrs. Tilnoy welcomed them with languish- 
ing patronage ; and Mrs. Smiles, a coarse, red- 
cheeked woman, of obscure birth, felt hot and 
uncomfortable whilo being patronised sweetly 
by Mrs. Tiliiey. She had two girls of about 
twelve years old, who, djessed with a minor 
gorgeousnobs, wore " driven” on in front before 
their pavents, as if in a pony-carriage. They 
were led triumphautly into Uic oailiodral with 
great restlessness, and whisperings, and con- 
sultations on the part of Mr. Tilney. “ If you 
prefer,” he whispered, " 1 eonlii get you into 
the dean’s pew.” But Mr. Smiles stood with 
perfect indiffbrenco, looking ciuticaUy up to the 
roof and down its vast extent, thinking, per- 
haps, what a bit of sentiment all this was, and 
liow capitally it would cut up into a bank, 
with these “things” (the stalls) made into 
desks. They ^sat up in a row. Many, from 
above and below stoalmg looks at the new party, 
whom those Tilnws had got hold of” now. 

Comij% out befere them, Mr. l^ey had time 
to whisper, “ A friend ! I&ewa of war ! Olie 
of our London City men. He could buy and sell 
you and mo” (which was not a standard of vast 
wealth), “ and the dean and Bookaby, and every 
hne in that place.” (Thli was a better hit.) 

“ And with all that, as mmi^aod aannaffsotadly 
pious as any man 1 em hu 
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Maker tliere, iuafc like you acid me, or any one 
else. Ah, Saiflea ! what d’ye think nov? ? Don’t 
se6 that in Newgkfee-strert-^h?” 

Mr. Smiles, with his hands in his waistcoat* 


“Meanl” said Mr. Tiber, falling back and 
takb^ large sweeps with Ms stick. “Wliy, 
isn’t it the grandest expansion, my dear Smiles ? 
Where is the rast pmty of our forefathers, 
their self-abnegation r The image of the Al- 
mighty cut m wliat’s-his-namc— you remember 
the Ibe— like some CTcat creature lifts its tall 
head and lies there ! miat does it mean ? Ah, 
Smiles, one day we shall know !” 

The other was looking at liim from head to 
foot, with strong distrust. 

“Look here, Mr. Tibey,’’ die said, abruptly ; 
“ wo open the doors to-morrow, and must go 1o 
work in earnest. The thing must be jpnlled 
through, somehow. I tellyou plamly, Mr. Tilimy, 
no amateuring will do ; and every ono tliat the 
bank has put on the board and pays, Mr. Tibey, 
will be expected to earn his money. Now, just 
look here. Tell me about thele people coming 
out.” 

And he drew Mr. Tibey aside, now a liMlc 
damped in Ms enthusiasm. Then Mr.s. Tibey 
had an openbg for being friendly to Mrs. Smiles, 
as she had boon cautioned to be by her husband, 
but which only amounted to patronage. 

“Wc arc so sorry you have come at this 
time,” she said, sweetly; “so little induccmeul 
to offer you. All our best families are away. 
That is,” she added, hastily, “many of the 
best. I suppose you go out a great deal in 
^iondon?” 

“Oh yes, yes; to be sure,” she answered. 
"Dinners, you know, Mr. Smiles is always 
* dinnering’ and hebg * dinnered.’ ” 

" Oh !’” said Mrs. Tibey, with a start. “In- 
deed !” In something of this key the relations 
between the two ladies were kept up. • 

At the Smiles’s Sunday dinner, laid at two, 
the matron W£|,s in a proud flutter. “You saw 
how they looked over at us b the church, my 
dear,” sne said — “all them dressed women ana 
girls. They were somebodies.” 

“And d’ye mind what they think ?” said the 
secretary. “I suppose the clothes on their 
backs aren’t paid for. A broken-down lot, every 
one of them, I’ll swear. Not sixpcmi’orth of 
bnsmess will be done amoi^ the whole, mark 
my Words.” 

" Ifo. Whatsemame talked of their parties 
and tfabgs, so I suppose the/ll he askin’ us.” 

“ I suppose they will,” he answered, “ and 
be glad to get hold of any solvent people that 
can pay that way,” 

Mjb. Tibey, at their dbner at half-past six, 
spoke of "those dreadful low, Tulg|.r creatures” 
that Mr. Tibev had brought down upon them. 
" I suppose t!ieyiI*fiiBt<Jn on us now, arid we 
shall hawe to e&lToii'them smd aak them.” 

Mf . TSbpf boked roupd b adarm. " Hush, 
tttj dear/* he said } "a petfeet stroke of fortime. 


A most important man. Seoretaety to the bank. 
Good gracious ! quite a power b the etidie. 
You don’t know what he may do tor na.“ 

As for Mr. Tilney, he was jubilant. ' 

"To think of me, Diek Inney,” he said to 
his friends, “oomit^ to make my fortuiw at 
this time of day, and. siartiug as a busmeao* 
man. I fought it off a long time ; but tlicy 
would have me. They arc bringing gentlemen, 
instead of money very muefa, don’t you remark.” 
There was sherry before Mr. Tilney as he was 
speaking. “ If they thrust fortune on my back, 
why should I take my hand from the plough. 
Ell, Norbury ? Help yourself. I have my girls 
to look to. However, prosperity shan’t turn 
my head, as it has some people’s. I may have 
a little bfiucnce in this new position; but a 
man who has seen the world is not easily put 
off his centre. I give you my honottr“--and 
this speech was nude to so many friends that 
a generality will do for the hearer — “ that tto 
sailor Dock, tlie clay ho was seated on this 
Glorious I'hronc of Ours, upon which the Sun 
Never Sets — I vow to you, he was the same 
him-ple” (and Mr. Tilney’s month assumed 
that half-tearful, half-smilmg look which was 
his emotional expression)— “ sini-ple, a/lfable 
creature as when he was nlab Billy the Dock, 
adored by the whole Britisn Navy,” 

Indeed, this idea of being suddenly raised to 
enormous power and affluence, by bebg ap- 
pointed to this post of local director, took po^ 
session of his mind. “The responsibility is 
awful,” he would say. “There is sometubg 
grand in having a pow’er delegated to you to ait 
In judgment on your fellow -creatures’ affairs — 
judge of their hills; say to this one ‘Have 
so much ;’ to another, ‘ Take your bill, sir, and 
write fifty.’ Yon remember that fine parable P” 
This delusion, too, happily for him, spread 
to his friends and acquamtanoes, and, more 
happily st ill, to those to whom ho was bdebted. 
A very large class mdeed these latter, AVater- 
man, ime butcher; Griffiths, a splendid grocer, 
aud who, with that happy trade versatility re- 
quired by a country town, combined all sorts of 
interests. 

]\Ir, Tibey went round to those creditors with 
his stick, and stalked into WaternBrn’s esta- 
blishment, to w’liich he had resorted every day, 
having, as he himself said, “A fine eye for 
meat.” • 

“Well, Waterman, you have heard? !Hiey 
have put me m the new bonk — over all the gold 
and silver. All the notes too. Waterman. Any- 
thmg, of course, tliat I can do for you, b my 
little way, of course. Waterman ’ 

Waterman, a dry, surly man, with ftu awful 
cutlass hangiug at his waist b a sort of suigical 
instraraent case, answered shortly; "I want 
nothin’, sir, but what’s properiy coming to me. 
I can pay my way without complbients, and the 
like, ^d now that you OJ® settling down in 
all these notes and gold, Lhope the first tbrng*!! 
be te let honest, hanWotku^ men come by 
their own,” 

"Qoite ri^t, Woternumt you may depend 
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OB me HOW. You sbalji lmve the tery first cheque 
• 1 Araw on our bank* There. A. noble fore- 
quarter there-^real prime meat/* he added, 
touching it here and there with his stick. Put 
it aside for me, will you, Waterman P Have it 
weighed. Just three days* more keeping, and it 
will be in noble order for cutting. Ah, Mr. 
Waterman, do we ever think where all good 
blessfegs, come from ?** 

Jfo; Waterman, chopping and dividing joints 
with extraordinary neatness with liis scimitar, 
said half aside to his customer, ** There's your 
1»ill, Mr. Tilney ; it's not got long to run ; 'so 
you'll look to it. No quarter this time, you 
know/* And the cutlass <went home signifi- 
cantly into the surgical-looking sheath. 

Tilney went from Waterman to the gorgeous 
grocer, where there was a pass-bo<3c*’ with 
bewildering entries, crowded with all the om- 
nigenous items which Mr, Tilney had found 
more convenient to purchase at the one house. 
To the chief of this establishment Mr. Tilney 
spoke in the same cheerful tone of “drawing 
his first cheque** in his favour. 

CHAPTER xm. NOBBtJBY, THE LAY CANON. ^ 

Nobbitry was a short, bald-headed lay canon 
of the cathedral, of cheerful and jovial habits, 
on which a narrow stipend, with a wife and 
six children, were no drag. This gentleman 
trolled a stave, and was famous lor inton- 
ing a kind of hunting melody, called When 
Acboba atop of the Morning, in a lusty and 
boisterous tenor, which gave great delight 
to the squires and yeomen, and the loose 
gentlemen who lived principally with that 
noble animal the horse. On account of these 
tastes, Mr. Norbury was not at all in favour 
with the dean and magnates of the cathedral ; 
at whom though, as he often said plainly 
•^over a tumbler/* he could “ snap his fingers.** 
Respect, however, for the cloth was a restraint 
on his language ; but with regard to Fugle, and 
one or two more of subservient habits, and 
whom he forcibly called tlie “ Dean's Lick- 
spittles,** he ffave himself full indulgence. That 
toad-eater Fugle, w'ith his squealing penny- 
trumpet v©ice. lt*s disgusting to see the way 
he grovels before that Topham. I should be 
ashamed to do it.** Mr. Tilney liked Norbury's 
company ; for, as he s^id, he came of a “ good 
stocK, and the gentlemen were dying out of the 
country like a sheep rot.** Acousin of the canon's, 
a Dick or Tom Norbury, had once or twice been 
on ^ard at the palace, and Lady Mary Norbury 
had apartments at Hampton Court. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tilney, explained the whole thing. 
It must be said, however, that duripgtbe dean's 
term of residence he was not so conspicuously 
friendly to the canon, who was held more or less 
in the light of a black sheep. The black sheep 
was never asked to Doctor Topham*s nor the 
aean*s parties, the reason for which the dean gave 
with great candour. “He was not the soS of 
porsion,** he said, “you could well have at your 
house. AndAetween you and me, I mean to I 


weed our body of such Scandals on the very firsts 
opportimitv/* 

No one had less to do with this exclusion from 
the dean's parties than did the wife of the 
Scandal ; a gentle, contented creature, whose 
aim in life was to bring her children securely 
and happily into the world, give them to eat 
and drink, and keep them clean and “tidy.*^ 
Though herself neat and “ tidy/* still she could 
not keep away from the little canon’s “ hutch** 
the air of squalor which the undue swarming of 
children always brings. Her husband, however, 
was always kmd, though often desponding, espe- 
cially of some evenings when he sat at home, and 
when there was no festivity abroad, and when 
he tried to be domestic, but with very poor suc- 
cess. There was a friend who had a snug little 
billiard-table in a back-room, and this w^ a 
great temptation, ^nd the provokingly thirsty 
character of the game was remedied by glistening 
tumblers upon the chimney-piece opposite, from 
which each player, as he passed, took a friendly 
sip. Every one said Norbury was excellent 
company, “a good creature at the bottom/* 
with, “ it was a pity he had chosen that line,, 
you know ;** and un additional pity that tlie man 
was “so infested** with children. Still he led 
this cheerful life ; and strangers who came to 
the cathedral, and saw his shiny bald head and 
tawny hair in the ranks of the 4ioly men in the 
choir, lifting up their voices to praise their Maker, 
thought he must be every bit as seraphic as 
Fugle and the other divine and white-robed 
songsters. But they did not know, nor did he 
himself know, that Doctor Topham was busy 
trying to get “that Scandar out of their 
body. 

Mr. Tilney was now at the green door with a 
knocker made of brass knobs, where his friend 
Norbury lived. That ecclesiastic looked over 
the banisters in his shirt-sleeves, and many 
smaller heads were seen about his knees, and 
called out to him that he would be down in a 
minute. The sickly Mrs. Norbury came out to 
him, embossed all over with children. For she 
had one ilk her arms, a couple lay in ambuscade 
behind her skirt, and about herself, poof' patient 
lady, there was the habitual outspeaking air as 
of yet more cliildren. 

“My dear madam,** said Mr. Tilney, “you 
have no doubt heard ? Yes ; I thought so. It 


seems they have put me over the gold and silver 
and their notes. 1 hope Heaven wul give me the 
proper judgment to discharge this great trust. 
Ana now, my dear madam,** he added kindly, 
“we shall find means to do something for our 
friend up there. ^Directors and that sort of thing, 
you know, find a hundred ways. When there 
IS a stream of money going, why shouldn't some 
of it find its way in here F Why not, now ?** 
Why not, indeed ! as in truth that poor pale- 
checked, “ washed ouP woman had been think- 
ing these many years back* 

Mr. Tilney,” she said, “if we had only 
a little ! Charles has so maily moutlis to feed ! 
And there is the dean so cruelly * down* on him; 
There was a stall vacant, and thodj^i it*s hia 
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turn, he passed him over, and jiyave it to Mr. 
Nelson. It is very, very hwsh.” 

• Mr. Norbury entered now, pulling on his 
eoat. ** Tod heard, Tilney f** he said. That's 
a nice successor of the Apostles ! 1 should like 
to have the poaching of a sermon at him. Td 
make him know his catechism. There's that | 
Tl^ebon has been here only a couple of years, 
and I have been here sixteen. Twenty pounds 
a year," he added, looking, with a sudden wist- 
fuin^ss that was almost painful, on the little 
heads that were about him, would have come 
in very nicely — made a great difference. By the 
way," and his tone became cheerful, “we had a 
great match of billiards last night. Why weren't 

J on there f One of the officers. I gave him a 
eating. I'm to give him his revenge to-night ; 


hope we shall meet Topham. Come, Tilney.” 

When they got out, lie said, earnestly, “ Now 
that you are iu the bank, Tilney, I hope you'll 
give a lift to a poor devil. This has cut me up 
awfully, and poor Jenny too. It's very cruel ; 
for, to tell you the truth, !• thought Topham 
was more of a Christian, and would do what he 
thought his duty, although he did dislike me. 
I don't know where to turn to. Unless, I Was 
thinking, that you might like——” 

“ What, what, my poor Norbury ?” said Mr. 
Tilney, kindly. “ Tell me. My heart bleeds for 
you!'*'^^ 

“ I mean, you could get me a bit of paper 
* done' among your banking people. Only sixty 


pounds ; that would give me breathing-time, and 
help us to get a leg of mutton for the children.” 

“ Is that all ?” said Mr. Tilney, “ To be sure. 
I'll speak to Smiles, and make him do it. We 
are anxious to get business, and everything 
<}omes in Jiicely.” 

“No, will you P” said the otlier, in deep gra- 
titude. “ You see, I only want room to stretch 
my arms a little. This fellow is annoying 
me so. Poor Jenny is for my Tgoing on my 
kneel and crying pcccavi; but the parish 
before tAat, No, no; let him keep out of my 
way, or I won't answer for myself — as regards 
my tongue, I mean. I am so dry about the 
throaty aren't you F” 

“ I declare,” said Mr, Tilney, with surprise, 
“ if this isn't Hisooke's. He has really the finest 
Brown.. Particular.” And the two gentlemen 
went in. 

At Me Tilney's own home, the same idea as 
of having come into a great fortune prevailed ; 
except, indeed, as in respect to^the instance of 
Ada Millwood, for whose judgment only, when 
in a difficulty, Mr. Tilney had a sort of respect. 

When the board met m the new bSard-room, 
where there were new safes all round, and new 
chairs, and a long new table— -in wliich every 
director could see his own face autl arrange his 
hair if he liked, and had a sheet of virgin pink 
blotting-paper befoB© him, to draw figures and 
faces m— it was pleasant to hear Mr. Tilney 
expatiating pleasantly on the agreeable duties 


before them. “ We have only now to open our 
hands, and let the money drop into themv Eh,, 
now ? A scratch of a quill pen from you or I, 
and what a deal wo can do. I recolledfc old 
Coutts telling me — 

But 'Mr. Smiles came in, hard, cold, and dry, 
with his hands full of papers. 

“ I recollect old Coutts, Mr. Smiles ” 

“ Now, gentlemen, just one word,” said the 
secretary— “just one word. There is work to 
be done here, and very hard work. So any 
gentleman who is not prepared for real work, 
had better go. - Now, here are some bills just 
sent in, wbiSi we naust consider.” 

A little taken abiiKjk by this austere reproof — 
and Mr. Smiles kept his eye mainly on Mr. 
Tilney — the latter drew in bis chair nervously, 
and with a “ God bless me !” 

By the end of the sitting he had recovered 
himself. The secretary was hurrying by him 
again with a sheaf of long slips in his hand 
spread out like a fan, when Mr. Tilney tapped 
him mysteriously on the shoulder. “A word in 
your ear, Smiles,” he said ; “ a word.” 

“ I am greatly hurried, Mr. Tilney. Ileally, 
you shoulon't Well, what is it P” 

“ Look here, Smiles, A little matter. You 
and 1 understand each other, and, as one man 
of business to another man of business 

The secretary almost smiled at this notion. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Tibiey, tapping him 
on the shirt-front, “I just want you to consider 
me like one of the bumpkins and graziers in the 
office below — not as an awful director. Let me 
be a grazier — ha ! ha !” 

“Iteally,” said Mr, Smiles, “this is going 
too fur. I don't think you seem sensible of the 
position we are in, or, give me leave to tell you, 
of the position you are in. Our time is too 
precious ” 

“ My goodness ! how you take a man up," 
said poor Mr. Tilney. “ It was only my little 
jocular way.” 

“Ah, then,” said Mr. Smiles, calmly, “it 
would be far better to leave the jocular way 
outside, you know. Well P” 

“ I merely wanted — indeed, as a director, I 
believe I am entitled — I mean — I suppose I can 
draw — pretty freely — on the bank^ My bill. 
Not to any great extent, of course, but-- ” 

“ J ust step in here, Mr. Tilney,” said the 
other, calmly. “TheroJ Now, 1 thii^ it is 
quite time, and will save a world of misappre- 
hension afterwards, to let you know how we 
stand and you stand. I don’t t]]ink you quiW 
see what your position is, to which, I confess 
freely, you were named iu defiance of my ad- 
vice. What you propose is quite out of the 
question — rnore, it would be indecent !” 

“ Indecent !” said Mr. Tilney, aghast. 

“A nice story to got through the town, that 
the directors were ^ doing bills' on each other in 
the very first week. It must have occurred to 
you yourself, so do try and keep up the respec- 
tability of the concern. It aan't be thought of.” 

“Sh,” said Mr. Tilney, warmly, “ I want no 
man to tell jne to be respectables and decent. 
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for years I was about Xing William w^hen* he 
was the Saitov©o<&, aaad iievar found it 
■necessary ■ 

No doubt-^I am suro<-“^ie prope But 
I see you have caught my meaning, and will 
excuse 

Mr. Tiiney returned home very desponding. 
The world, he thou^t, was deteriorating, 
.^‘f^bwa to bo pushed up. 

That good old spirit of my doing for you and 
J0U doing for me, as so happily put in the 
JSospel — Sie gentleman’s creed, too—seemed to 
have gone by. Suddenly it flashed upon him 
he had begun at the wrong end. It was most 
natural, to be sure. He* saw what was on 
Smiles’s mind. Ha ! ha ! Very good indeed ! 

At home he was looked for anxiously ; for, 
going out while being brushed down, and draw- 
ing on his gloves, he had said, gaily, am 
going to get the first haul at the bank. We 
must be moderate, though, at starting; est 
modus, you know~a little to-day and a little 
to-morroV ; that’s the way. How will you have 
it, my dears,” he added, humorously, and swing- 
ing lus cane about — “ gold or notes ?” 

Only the yellow-haired girl, looking at him 
Ihoughtfuily as they met at the foot of the stairs, 
and putting a flower in his button-hole, whis- 
pered, ‘'Don’t build too much, dear uncle, on 
this ; everything is so uncertain.” 

“Wise child !” said Mr. Tilncy. 

When, therefore, he came back, greatly con- 
fused and dejected, and saying that “ something 
was wrong,” and that “ lie couldn’t follow it,” 
Mrs. Tilncy, sharp always, and sceptical in her 
judgments, read off the true state ol the case. 

“ This is always the way,” she said, flounc- 
ing and rustling, “coming to us with your 
cock-and-bull stories. You have made some 
mess of it, I know, with your long flourishing 
rigmaroles, that no one can understand or 
listen to.” 

Mr. Tilney looked hopelessly from one to the 
other. “I know!” he said, suddenly; “we 
began at the wrong end. To be sure. I told 
you we should have asked him and his wife. 
He resents this. I Jsaw there was something in 
his manner. Old Watburton, who was always 
about theaDook, used to say that a dinner was 
the, greatest softener of— — 

“Ah! stuff!” said Mrs. Tilney, with con- 
tempt. “Bo you wa^t me to be ‘hoped’ up 
with Ms vulgar trollop of a wife ? 1 shan’t 
have her fastened on me, I can tell you.” 

“ It’s the only way,” said Mr. Tilney, eagerly, 
and almost jpiteousiy. “ I never found a dmner 
to fail. I found it with myself, whenever they 
wanted anything out of me, they always gave 
me a dinner, and ^ 

“Indeed yes,” said Mrs. Tilm^, “and they 
got enough of you.” 

The soft low voice of Ada was heard now. 

“I dare say it would be a wise thing, after 
idl, dear aunt,” she said. “ They seem to be the 
so^nf people thatrwould like that kind at- 
temon, and would be flattered.” . 

“I knowi it,” said Mr. Tilney, eagerly;:, 


‘^ that’s what’s.raisdcling in his mind. ^Ask him 
and the wife-4him and the wife--^a snug little 
I dinner, and you will see.” . 

Mrs. Tilney at last agreed in a grudging way. 
‘^It must foe by themaekes,” she said. “I am 
not going to disgrace myself before our ao- 
quaintanee by such company.” 

Mr. Tilney sighed, but was obliged to aioeept 
this concession. 


MIOaOSCOPIC FUNGI. 

Most people know the difference betwem a 
house in order and a house in disorder. In the 
one, everything is in its place — the chairs here, 
the tables there, this thing in a closet, that on 
a shelf. You can /lay your hand on what you 
want in the darjc; you can go in and out, 
up-stairs and down-stairs, blindfold, without 
breaking your shins or upsetting a shiglo 
article. In the other, notlung has a place of 
its own ; everything seems to claim a right to 
occupy any place and to encumber any apart- 
ment it chooses. The drawingiroom does duty 
as a wardrobe ‘and store-closet, pictures and 
prints litter the floors, instead of hanging 
symmetrically on the walls. The so&s serve as 
resting-places for chairs, and the table® ore 
laden witli footstools and heartlirugs ; the ooal- 
shooi is stuffed with pamphlets and newspapers, 
the books are piled in dust-heaps in the comers ; 
the thing you require is never discoverable. 
At full uooriday, you find a. difficulty in thread- 
ing your Avay out of one room into another. 

Disorder in a workshop or factory would 
soon bring matters to a stand-still ; we therefore 
find admirable order strictly carried out in 
those establishments. Articles are ranged in 
serial rank, according to their nature, quality, 
and destination ; silk with silk, cotton with 
cotton, thread with thread, cloth with cloth. 
The same with tools ; handsaws do not jostle 
hch.<j;’.skelter with bradawls, nor planes with 
hammers. Each shelf and pigeon-hole lias its 
own prop/:ir occupant ; to which shelf, ibr any 
other article, “No admission” is the rigid rule. 
Consequently, every" jdement for every process 
is immediately forthcoming when tmm for; 

I moreover, things in order pack infinitely better, 
occupying enormously less room. You can 
get twice as many objects into a giv<m space 
by disposing of them remilarly as you cau by 
I anyhow, promiscuously, 

if th/ advantages of matorial order 

applied to thin.gB of daily necessity, we unay 
expect equal sfesistanoe from intellectual order 
working upon knowledge of daily acauirement. 
It is an immense help to be able to classify the 
things we know into a system where each one 
has its place. Anybody 'with the slightest 
observation %dnnot help becoming aeqnaMted 
withia great many objecsts, and hmmm a con- 
siderable number of fai^. Oppose a lad 
to take a walk from a country village down to 
the sea. He foehdds timsi gsaai« clfoin, ; 
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fields, roads, eartk mi stapes $ a brook, or, i 

S rliaps, a river ; beasts, birds, insects, fisb. ; 

© may have wind and rain, shade ‘and sun- 
shine. If bis mind is nlert> be will nerte all 
tWe, comparing their diffisrent reUtiems to 
eadbi other. He will assign to each a special 
comer in bis memory, for the double purpose, 
tfrst, of racognising objects, and, secondly, of 
accounting for facts. 

At starting, if be only look at a weed grow- 
ing on a Wp of stones, he will perceive 
that everything which meets Ms eyes may be 
separated into two grand divisions by the 
difiterence the moisrt; olmons possible. The stone 
is an inorganic Substance, the weed an Organised 
Being. All its parts are made and put together 
to fulfil a purpose ; its root is an organ to draw 
moisture from the earth, and frequently to store 


nourishment for next year’s Wowth ; its loaves j 
arc organs to receive the irmueucfis of air and 
sunshine. Dead plants stiU remain organised 
substances ; but we cannot say that stones are 
dead, because they have never lived. They 
exist, they are^ and that is alL The stone is 
motionless. The plant has no locomotion ; but 
it has a motion of its parts, stBetobing forth its 
leaves lo liicc the light and exj)anding its pehUs 
to catch the sunshine. It has also the motion 
of growth and development, rearing or iwiniftg | 
its stem, and thrusting its rootlets in accordiince | 
with the laws which govern its species. 

A few steps furthoi-, he meets vrith w^ater in 
motion, an inorganic fluid; he feels air in 
motion, an morganic gas — each the hon»o of 
orgimised creatures. The inorganic earth like- 
wise sustams, besides plants, a variety of or- 
ganised animals. He will, therefore, hand over 
inorganic substances gonemlly to the study of 
the mineralogist and. the chemirt, while organisod 
beings will occur to him m belonging to natural 
history. At a late period of his eaucation, he 
will learn the solidarity of all the sciences — 
that, to know one well, you must know some- 
thing of all. # 

But organised beings immediately present 
tiiemselves as capable of easy subdi^sion into 
two grand armies. He needs no definition of 
consciousness and unconsciousness, of volun- 
tary and involuntary motion, to divide the 
animal from the vegetabki kingdom, to dis- 
tinguish between animal and vegetable life, 
leaving wiser heads than his owm to fix the 
exact Doundaries, if they can. So, without, per- 
haps, knowing the fou force and meaning of 
the words, he instinctively apprehends tlmt one 
kingdom, will afiiiapd work for the botanist 
exclusively, while the otlier folk to the share of 
the zoolo^st. 

It is natural that animated creatures should 
first attract his young attention. A l&ib kncel- 
^ to suck its mother’s milk, will suggest the 
idea of a class, Mammaha; a thrush startled 
from its mud-lined nest, will carry^is thoughts 
to birds in generid, and their common angin 
from eggs hatched mder their parents. At first 
sight, fie might be tempted to suppose that all 
xuammalia, andall fiyii^ 


creatures birds ; but foplihor observation wiH 
correct that Mse induction, imd euhbte him to 
classify his facts with {^eater accuracy. 

The worm wMcli crawls across his pi^ tl^ 
insects fluttering in the air, the fish ho‘ beholia 
hauled out of the sea, afford liim additional 
opportunities of comparison. Ksh, so different 
in other respects from naammalia, birds, and 
rpptiles, yet resemble them in the one grand 
point of possessing a backbone, wdiich worms, 
snails, insects, and many other humble creatures 
have not. He finds, therefore, that he must 
draw a frontier limit between backboned ani- 
mals, and animals without backbones, driving 
one set into the province Vertebrata, while the 
others are denizens of Invertebrata. Similarly, 
if he turn bis attention to the vegetable king- 
dom, he will have to separate flowering from 
flowcrless plants ; and, amongst those latter, to 
distinguish fenis from fungi, and mosses from 
lichens. The more accurate acquaiiitaiice ha 
can make with each or eitlier, the Ixjttcr. 

And — exactly like furniture, goods, and hard>- 
ware — knowledge so set in order is nM:)re easily 
packed in tlie student’.s brain-box, aitd more 
accessible when wanted. There will always, 
certainly, be jnaiiy things of whose real nature 
he is doubtful or ignorant. But then, he can 
alw’ays put them into ttieir provisional place, to 
be changed should fiu'thor information warrant 
it. It is always something to be able to say to 
a puzzling fact, ^^Lie on that shelt^ until f see 
reason to shift you to another.” 

Now, during" the last few years, wc have had 
many helps to set our intellectmil houses in 
order, by the publication of separate treatises on 
special branclbcs of natural history. We have 


special branclbcs of natural history. We have 
only to mention the names of Yarrel, Forbes, 
Berkeley, Moore, Harvey, Hassall, Sowerby, 
Gould, and numerous others, to remimi the 
reader of the pleasant fact, English literature 
is peculiarly rich in these most useful treasuries 
of classified information, ^fiiere are publishers 
who devote their energies to this speciality, as 
Van Voorst, Lovell Reeve, and Hardwicke. 
They supply us with works suited to all pockets, 
and almost to all comprehensions. Thus, if we 
want to know about our reptiles, there is a good 
book about British Reptiles ; if we iwe curious 
about our ferns, there arc capital books on 
British Ferns. One of the latest additions to 
our popular branch ''knowledge,” setting in 
order and beautifully Ululating a difficult group 
of minute but wide-spread objects, is Mr, 
Oooke’s very clear and elaborate Introduction 
to the Study of Microscopic Fungi.^ 

Fofj another striking characteristic of teent 
science is its faculty of converting ugiineas into 
beauty. HOTiely, insignificant, and even ri^pul- 
sive objects, lire found, when exatniBod, investi- 
gated, and dissected, to consist of exquisite 
component piirts. From thetecfib of the slug 
and the knocts of the leech, io the gizmrd of 


Smut, Mildew, and Mould. By M. 
Cooke, with nearly Three liumdred Figures. By 
E, Sowerby. 
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1 shakes my hekd uA gees «tt towaxds 

bridge, gct« at fatai mto one 0^ the recesses, 
and looks dbm si tbe inmning iwer, amd the 
bpgcs, and whamSt ahbpmg, and great 
pflcd-up xirsreUonae% and, look where I wonld, 
it seeiafied that thufice was penty 0* money ever?- 
whace, while I^d keen np m the big city a whole 
month, and hadn’t done a stroke 0^ work yet. 

** New mind, lad ” I says ; '' yon ain’t 
got tjhe thin end 0’ flie wedge in yet ; but when 
yon d)Oi you’ll lay on at the thick end, I’ll bet 
and the thoughts of how I would lay on when 
I did get a chance made me smile a bit, in spite 
0’ feefiug so low ; and I gets down outer the 
seat, and then blest if there Warii’t another po- 
liceman dose by, and no doubt a watching me. 
So olFl goes as fast as 1 could. 

Don^t dod:o be idle here, my lad,” I says ; 
and 1 jogs along west again, wondering what 1 
could do for a rest till IItc, when 1 meant to be 
up and off towards some 0’ the workshops. I 
couldn’t stand the workhouses, they put me too 
much in mind 0’ seeing the tramps come into 
our town down north, to get their ticket from 
the nolioeman before they went up to 11 i(‘ tramp 
wwra. You sec, if 1 could ha’ kep’ on all night 
I shouldn’t ha’ cared ; but I should ha’ been 
good for nought nex’ day, so 1 goes along ihiuk- 
ing about where I’d go. 

First of all, 1 remembers them arches down 
outer the Strand, and I turns down the lane, 
and then stands stock still, for the wind came 
sighing np off the river, and it seemed to me to 
smell sweet and fresh, as if ii< had come from 
far away, floating over the water from out o’ 
the pure country ; and as I stood there it 
seemed to bring with it sunny days, by my own 
old river-side, with the clear water dimpling, 
and sparkling, and dancing amongst the bending 
grass and reeds, wliile the green banks were 
shaded by the waving trees, 'fhere it all was — 
clear water, sunny meadows, old wooden bridge, 
rod*»briok tower church, boys fishing in Ihe 
clear water that came sweeping round the 
little island—aJl bright, clear, and lovely, just 
like a dream 0’ God’s own beautiful country, 
sent to cheer me — a poor, hard-up, working 
man; and-till through that light puif o’ wind 
from off ike river. 

WeB, it was enough to make any man sigh 
as he looked up at ihe bricks and mortar 
closing him in everywhere, just as if he’d no 
business up amongst ’em, and they wanted to 
shoulder him off, because there wam’t room for 
him in the great city. Howsoever, I goes 
down, footsore and done up, under the black- 
looking arches, and then, giving a sorter 
shudder,^ I goes slowly groping ^along till I 
sees a liglit, and smells smoke, as if some one 
had a fire there; and then 1 hears some one 
a singing, and by the light 0’ the fire there was 
one or two jiiSng about in a sort 0’ wild Irish 
dance ; and that was quite enough. I makes 
the best 0’ my way out, and finds a step where 
I site down and has a rest. 

Pd been a 4 foot best part 0’ the day, and was 
that tired that I began dosing off, when tramp 


--tramp-^teamp*^^ — I hears the sound 

of a step, and I knowed wbpse it was, so I got 
up and moved off, and met another policeman, 
as made me start by flashing his light in my 
face. But he didn’t say anyteing, only st opped 
short, and I knew he was watening me till I 
was outer sight. 

Under the green trees, my lad; th^’re 
cold company, but the best you’ll get to-night. 
Under the green trees,” I kep’ on saying; and 
I got on as fast as I cbuld into Piccadilly, and 
on and along till I was opposite the ratlings, 
when I sat down on one 0’ the seats and 
looked over the Park down into the hollow, 
whore aU the lamps were twinkling »nd glowing 
just like so many stars, while "at the back, 
above ’em like, was the great Parliament House 
clock shining like a moon. Ah ! tired as I was, 
it was a pretty sfght ; and I could not help 
thinkiug what a lot 0’ comfort and misery there 
was always a-passiug by them lamps o’ a night. 
Howsoever, I jumps up again, for, same as 
before, there was another policeman a-comuag, 
and 1 shuffles along worry slowly till I turns 
up Park-lane, anckwas soon under the railings. 

Of course 1 didn’t know the names of all 
these pliices worry well then; but I’ve often 
been to have a look at ’em since, and what I 
thought then was terrible troubles, don’t seem 
anything werry serious now that times is 
altered. 

Policeman again before I’d got far up the 
lane, and then a couple 0’ them poor shivering 
pis; but they took no notice 0’ me, and at 
last 1 looks this way, and that w?iy, and listened, 
and then I gives a bit 0’ a jump and was on top 
0’ the spikes in uo time, and then lei myself 
gently down on the other side and stood upon 
tlie grass. 

“Ah!” I says, giving my arms a swing, 
“one can breathe here.” And then I goes 
across the paths, and the road, and under and 
over rvore railings and flower-beds, and then 1 
comes to a seat and was going to sit down, but 
it was iron, and as cold as ice. So being a dxy 
niglit, 1 siiikcs right off towards the b’g trees 
out Kensington way, to the right of the Serpen- 
tine. I passes one or two clmps on the grass, 
but I didn’t seem to like the places they had 
chosen, so I keeps on a bit further till I comes 
to a big tree, where there was no grass grow- 
ing at the foot, while the great roots btoiM up 
out o’ the ground ever so high ; and getting on 
the side where the wind diebr’t blow, I creeps 
close up to the trunk and makes myself as com- 
fortable as I could — and that wam’t any too 
comfortable, I can tell you. 

First of all it didn’t feel cold, for I’d been 
walking, dhd I sat, looking about, in a sort 0’ 
half curled-up way. It was a beautiful nigU, 
and the stars looked brighter than ever, while 
overhead the/ wind came whispering and 8 %h- 
ing tkrough tile branches o’ the trees, murmur- 
ing a tune that I’d often laiitand listened to far 
oft in the bright country; for„ I dare say, 
London’s a bright enough pkee id them with 
plenty o’ money, but for we poor people it’s 
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dull eaough mA bitter enoiigk S^gbt doim 
before me I could jaet here end tiiere catch a 
gUmpse o’ iho jSbrpeutine; and bejond that, 
Sere and there lUce a atar^ there waa a lamp 
aEnmg; while heard, now and then, verj 
Mn%, came iou^timea the rumble of a car- 
triage or cab. All at once, ckme by, 1 heard a 
regular ‘Hrarnp— tramp,” and before I could 
Hide out what it was^ it stopped, and then I 
heard low Toices talking, the rattling of rifles, 
and then the tramp— tramp” again; when I 
knew it was the soloiera rcbeving guard, and 


knew it was the soldiera rcbevi 
there seemed acme comfort in 


•uard, and 
ing that I 


had company not so werrv far off. 

Off to the left I coula see here and there a 
%ht in the top windows o’ the tall houses in 
Park-lane ; and as the night went on, and I sat 
half leanimj there, for 1 could not sleep, tired 
as I was, I could hear sonfetimes the distant 
barking of a dog, or the howling of a cat , while 
the noise of tne oarriagea came now werry 
seldom. 

I was sittbig thinking and thinking, when it 
seemed to me that over Pimlico way began to 
look werry bght, and, sure enough, after a 
time, the mnt fight grew into a deep red glow ; 
and though I knew it must be a bad fire not far 
off, I was too tured and worn out to get up fmd 
see. 

Soon after I counted no less than four en- 1 
gmes came rattling along; and it was easy to teU I 
them from the quick rattling noise they made 
as the horses came galloping along as hard as 
they could tear. Then ml seemed still again, 
and by degrees the bright light grew fainter 
and fainter, till it fadea all a\vay, and with it 
the stars Went too, for it seemed as though a 
great black curtain was being slowly drawn 
over the sky, till all was as black as mk ; the 
wind began to moan and sigh, and a few drops 
o’ rain to fall, while a regular shiver ran 
through m^, and I’d liave given something for a 
good warm blanket, or even a truss of s^'aw, 1 
was that cold and miserable. •One time I 
thought o’ getting up and running ^ibout, but 
didn’t like to begin it, any more than if I’d 
been in the warmest o’ beds ; and there I was, 
curled up as closely as I could get, lying' and 
listeimig to the soldier walking backwards and 
forwards there by the powder-magazine, and 
every now and then putting down his rifle with 
a sharp rattle* 

At last o’ all, in spite o’ the cold, and the 
rain^ and the moaning wind, I dropped off into 
a sort of half doaje, and began fancying I was 
home again, and in great trouble. I couldn’t 
teEwhat it was, but I knew it was something 
werry dreadful, and that I couldfl’t help it, 
although I tried hard. It scemetf to press 
i^nme and keep me down, just as if I had 
the nightmare ; and then, all at once, I beat it 
oSf and woke up with a staxf? scared and 
alarmed, as if something horrible was happen- 
ing, when all wa/as still as could be; but 
directly after I began to tremble, for one o’ the 
moat (beadTul slums X ever heard came ring- 
ing through the darkness, and seeming to cut 


through me as it made me slinddm? aaad shiyen 
from nead to foot. Then, again lo^l 
thick and fast, shriek after shrieik, as 
from some one in the most horrid torteto; 
and 1 could feel my hair quite begin to Hft, m 
though there was a cold wind passing through it. 

I jumped up in a half-muddled, confused 
state, and for a moment did not know which 
way to run ; but just then I hears the rattling 
o’ the soldier’s rifle, and 1 runs up to lam as 
fast as I could. 

“ What is it ?” he says, as X runs up. 

I don’t know,” I says ; I was asleep I” 
Eun down to* the water ; it’s there,” he 
says; and just then from down towards the 
river there came the same shrieks again, but 
fainter and more stifled i and for a moment I 
felt as if I couldn’t stir ; but I rouses up, and 
runs shivering down, though the noise stopped 
before I got halfway to the water-side; and 
when I got there, and felt the gravel crunching 
under my feet, everytliing was as quiet and 
still as could be, and nothing to be heard 
but the ^^lap-lappiug” o’ the water, and the 
sighing o’ the wind. 

I walked some distance along one way, and 
then back, and a bit the other way, and then 

f ave a start, fljr a queer cry came orf the water ; 
ut I knew that must have been made by one 
o’ the water-birds ; and then I stopped short, 
and wondered whetJj.er one o’ them could have 
made the horrible screaming we heard ; but I 
shook my head directly, and went on back to 
the soldier. 

“ Well,” lie says, “ what was it P” 

“ Couldn’t see a soul,” I says. 

Thought you wouldn’t,” he said. It was 
somebody a-drowning.” 

“ What makes you tliink that ?” I says. 
^‘Shrieks sounded so ^rgling,” he says. 
And 1 felt that upset that I took^ and sat pn a 
rail close by him all ihe rest o’ the night, and 
didn’t go to sleep any more. 

Two mornings arter there was me, and the 
soldier, and a poor gal, sitting in the Imard- 
room o’ St. Griffin’s workhouse waiting for the 
coroner and the jury, as came straggling in as 
if they’d no business there, and didnpt belong to 
nobody, and nobody didn’t belong to them. And 
there was a werrv fussy chap there as seemed 
to know ’em all, and fust he was talking to 
one, and then another, till two gentlemen in 
black came in, when everybody got up, and I 
heard them whisper as it was tlic coroner and 
the doctor, and they went and sat up ^top o’ tibe 
green baize-covered table in two big leather- 
covered chairs, and all the jurymen stood look- 
ing werry h^d, and wondering what was to be 
done next. 

Shut the door,” says the coroner. Have 
you enough here P” # 

The fussy chap as there was ; and then 
the coroner says again : 

‘^Answer to your namesf gentlemen ” 

Then there was a bustle amongst the jury, as 
if they was a flock o’ sheep, and tte fussy chap> 
as W8^ the beadlei looks just like a dog a-going 
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AOi the tear round. 
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that remains ot her now is pure 
womanly/” 

" And then the one who spoke went by, and I 
saw the beadle go with tbe policeman mi. the 
soldier into the Mboronffh Arms, tlxe inry fifo 


soldier into the AUboroi^h Arms, tlxe jury go 
this way and that w^y/and the poor weeping 
gal go aown the street followed by him as nad 
said them words. Poor gal 1 going crying along 
with head hung down> as if ashamed to be seen 
by daylight; and as 1 followed, too, 1 saw her 
shrink more than eyer when the juryman spoke 
and offered her mon<^, which she would not 
take tiD she saw his sad kind look, when she 
took it, and I heard her promise to call some- 
where for a letter. 

A minute later, and the bustle o’ the street 
had swept all away, and I was slowly going 
along anywhere, nowhere like, till I passed a 
police-station, where, on black boards outside, 
there was seven little bills, and on the top o’ 
every one these sad words: ‘'Dead Body 
Pound*” 


SCURVY JACKS IN.OmCE. 

CONriDENTLY relying on the popukr cha- 
racter of our institutions, we Englishnipn 
are fond of congratulating ourselves that no 
abuse or irihisticc can, in this land of local and 
general self-government, long withstand the 
Force of public opinion, we boast that the 
vox populi, when raised in a vigorous well- 
sustamed chorus, can do everything — depose 
the sovereign, dissolve the parliament, abolish 
taxes, reform the constitution, and, stooping 
from those elephantine feats, if necessary for 
the happiness of the greatest number, re^date 
the pnee of eggs. Ihe vox populi is the 
great, irresistible, all-powerful, nicoly-adjustcd 
machine, which can crush the iron throne of 
tyranny into powder, or gently crack the nut 
of a milky monopoly. Truly, the vox populi 
has done a few tilings of this kind, ft nas 
deprived one king of his head ; it hjis banished 
another; it has wrested all sorts of charters 
and bills of rights from tyrannical riders and 
obstinate ministers ; it has again and again 
reformed the constitution ; it has reduced and 
abolished taxes ; it has even imposed its will 
upon the world at large. Still, with all these 
triumphs to attest its potentiality, there is one 
tiling which the vox populi has not yet been 
able to do, and that is, to reform parochial 

f overument* This many-headed monster has 
cen universally condemned — ^has been scourged 
by the bitterest tongues, stabbeiby the sharpest 
pens, exposed to a hailstorm of the shafts of 
ridicule, and yet it lives and feels no smart ! 
The armour of parish administrators is insensi- ! 
biHty ; mor^y ana intellectually they have the 
hide of a rhinoceros. Kings and ministers and | 
political parties yield to the vox populi begause 
they have understnnding to comprehend what 
is required of them, or because they are 
capable of# being shamed into compliance with | 
reasonable demands, or because they have the I 


perception to see that resistance ja/s^lf-de* 
st^cnon. But the rulers of the palish have 
neither understanding nor a sense of shame; 
and they have no fears for their own existence, 
because they are utterly besotted. They 
pursue their purblind, obstinate, headlong, 
mischievous career, like a herd of swine druiSc 
upon a wallowing feast of brewer’s groins. 
They are difficult to deal with, for the same 
reason that a furious maniac is difficult to deal 
with. Reason, remonstrance, persuasion — 
every moral influence — is thrown away njxon 
them, because they are utterly indifferent as to 
what they do, or w^at becomes of them. For 
many weeks past the whole power of the press 
has been directed with unusual earnestness 
against the abuses of parochial government. 
Measures and men have alike been exposed 
and denounced, in terms of the most withering 
scorn, in the face of the whole public ; and yet 
abuses have multiplied rather than decreased, 
and the authors nave held on iii their old 
course, in brazen and impudent defiance of law 
as well as opinion. 

The conduct of the tautliorities of the parish 
of St. Sniffeiis has been shameless in the last 
degree. Exposure and rebuke have had no 
effect upon tlicm. Tlie meetings of the vestry 
have 1)0011 more noisy and disorderly than (wer ; 
instances of neglect and mismanagement mul- 
tiply day by day, and each new instance is more 
flagrant and more shameful than the last. The 
only care of the gentlemen of the vestry of this 
parish is to keep unknown, not to leave undone. 
As an example of the insensibility of these gen- 
tlemen, may be mentioned an incident which oc- 
curred a week or two since in the vesiry-room, 
lu the midst of a noisy discussion, a stranger was 
seen looking in fit the glass door at the end of 
the hall. Now, in such a case, you would ex- 
pect men, having any sense of decency, to mode- 
rate the rancour of their tongues, for tlie sake 
of a})pcariiuces, if for the sake of nothing else. 
You would expect some member of the assembly 
to get up and say, “ Hush, hush ! The eyes of 
the public are upon us.” But instead of bemg 
shamed into more orderly conduct, the gentle- 
men of the vestry ordered" their bea^c to “turn 
that nuiix away, as he might be somebody from 
AU the Year Round.” 1 have to apologise to 
the stranger, on behalf of All the Year liound, 
for being the cause of Mfe falling under an un- 
just suspicion. 

The row which took place in the vest:y-hall 
on this occawsion beggars description. I can 
liken it to nothing but an Irish faction for 
the occupation of a drinkiag4x}nt at Douny- 
brook fair. At five o’clock some members of 
the finance committee entered the hall and 
found their place of meeting occupied by the sani- 
tary committee. “Now then,” says a financial 
gentleman, “ we want this room.” “ You shall 
have it when we're done with it, but not before,” 
brusquely returns the sanita^ chairman. “ Get 
out of this,” says the first speaker ; “ we want 
to do our business*” “And we want to do ours,” 
retorts the other. The two ri\^l chairmen 
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, n<wir call upctfi thfeibf respfictjw dbrks to tead 
the miritttesi, «ad the two eleifcs octeaence 
reading tog^heir ; one, the mkiites of finance ; 
the other, a lettw from the committee of 
works.^ me cierk of department 

aeema meSined’ to way, when Ms chairman 
roam out, Go on, can^t yOu ? Louder, louder V* 
Both deAs go gabbling on again, when a gen- 
tleman of Ihe restry, who has just entered the 
room, exclaims, Hollo, what caper do you call 
this?** Uie rival chairmen hasten to explmn, both 
speaking at once, and a scene ensues something 
Kke the one in Box and Cox, where the printer 
and the hatter appeal to Mra, Bouncer to declare 
whose room it is. But it is useless for Mrs. 
Bouncer to explain that Mr. Box is entitled to 
the room by day, and Mr, Cox by night. Mr, 
Box won’t stir, neither will Mr. Cox. They will 
not even accommodate each other by tossing 
for it. During the altercation between the two 
chairmen, which lasted for fully half an hour, 
their partisans kept up a chorus of wrangling, 
jperiiig, and laughing, which loft nothing to be 
desircu but a general engagement with fists, 
inkstands, and rulers. 

Scarcely a week passes wiiliout a row in the | 
vestry, or some case of scandalous mismanage- 1 
incnt in the workhouse. Only the other day a 
visiting clergyman, in passing througli the in- 
firmary, saw laid out for dead, wiiJi a bandage 
round its Jaw, a child which wa« noi dead. The 
history of the case is well known to the public. 
The guardians were put upon their trial in a 
veiy easy-going sort of way before Mr. Faniall, 
and were aemutted •, but me fact still remains 
that the cMla might have been saved by proper 
attention ; worse still, that it might have been i 
buried alive but for the casual observation of a | 
gentleman passing through the ward. 

The parochial affairs of London are directed j 
— or misdirected rather — ^by ignorant, incompe- 
tent, vulgar, self-seeking men, because the rate- 
payers are indifferent. In this parish there are 
about a hundred and twenty vestrymen, and 
every year, in the month of 'May, there is an 
election for forty of them. No notice is sent to 
the ratepayers, and the election is taken by a 
ahow of himds in the vestry-hall; the hands in- 
variably beJonging to the personal friends of thp 
candidates. For eight years past, there has 
been no opposition in St. feniffens. The vestry- 
men manage the matter quietly among them- 
selves. It becomes a question, therefore, since 
the ratepayers arc so indiffiRrent, if, in the inte- 
rests of the community at large, it has not be- 
come the impei^tivc duty of parliament to make 
such an alteration in the law ^ will place the 
management of parocMal aflfeurs in niore com- 
petent hands. Operate diseases require despe- 
rate remedies. The principle of local self- 
government is, in practice, a failure, and there 
seems no hopeful cure for its cancerous inefi- 
ei^cy but the knife*- the abolition of Use 
veiroes, and a retuni to centralised autocracy. 
If :|he ratepayers will not do their duty; let She 
phlanSiropis^ take the matter in hana and see 
vi^hot titaey can do. They may claim at least to 


have some right to protect the interests of the 
poor. Let us see wno are the guardians of the 

S OOT in this parish, and how they perform their 
uties. Ratepayers are otttiilsd to be present 
in the gallery during the rowdy deliberatimis of 
the vestry; but they are demed the right of 
attending the meetings of the board of guar- 
dians, to see how the poor are treated. I happen, 
however, to be in a position to give a feithM 
account of what takes place at the weekly 
meetings of the so-called guardians of a London 
parish. But first, who are these guardians, 
and by whom are tlmy appointed to their office P 
They are petty shopkeepers, gas inspectors, 
jobbing builders, &c. All, with few exceptions, 
in this parish at least, coarse, vulgar, imedu- 
cated men; and they are elected from their own 
body by the vestry. It is sometimes said that 
men wno rise from' a humble station are just the 
sort of persons to have a fellow feeling for the 
poor. Experience proves the very opposite. 
These are the very men who arc most harsh^ 
most inaccessible to any touch of pity, most 
brutal in their treatment of the poor both by 
word and deed. ^Lgain, it is* said that the suc- 
cess in life of a man of humble origin is a proof 
of capacity for business/and therefore a qualifi- 
catkm for a parochial office. The argument 
seems fair enough on the surjfaoe ; but there is 
no true logic in it. People of this class gene- 
rally succeed by the pursuit of a small, petty, 
seltish policy, which gives no advantage to any 
one but themselves. They can scnipe halfpence 
together, until tliey make a great heap; but 
they cannot spend their money like gentlemen. 
They have no generous sympathies or liberal 
instmets. They nave no breadth of view. What 
they regard as business is petty saving. When 
a man of this class addresses himself to the 
business of guarding the poor, his leading object 
is to ascertain how Tittle a pauper can sustain 
life upon. He makes a great pretence of pro- 
tecting the interests of the ratepayers ; but the 
whole object ©f the poor law is not to keep down 
rates. the contrary, the object of that law 
is to make an adequate provision for tlm poor, 

? uite irrespective of the amdbnt of the rates, 
le comes to a sphere where all the interests 
are wide ; with views which are all narrow. 
Let us see him seated at the board. 

It is half-past nine on Friday morning, and 
the paupers to be guarded ” are assembled in 


a cold stone passage leading to the board-room. 
There are nearly a hundred of them, poor starved 
scared looking wretches, with hollow eyes and 
sunken cheeks, and all shivering with cold and 
fear. A burly, ‘pudding-faced guardian enters 
the hall, and passes on to the board-room with- 
out be^jtowing a glance upon the paupers, who 
shrink and cower at his approach. 

Tlie guardian who has just entered is eon- 
sidered a ^^bM ^un” to go brfore. He looked 
it justnow, certainly, as he staged disdafr^ly 
thix)ugh the crowd of sbiverijug paupers ; but if 
you walk into his little shop mui spend a few 
sliillings with him;j,you wffl fed: hin^'as at^Octly 
eivil a tradesman as ever sanded ar^ar, or tipped 
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a 3cale when thie ctistoiKMKr wasn’t looking* Hsdf 
an^honr ago he was sayii^, Yes, sir,” Thank 
^n, sir,” Any o&er article^ sir ?” Most happy 
to send it for you, sir f find now he is a Teiy 
Hnto among these penniless paupers, withering 
theix pale souls with a soowL Another guardian 
arrives, but still another is ffequired to consti- 
tute a board. Bimssaries are sent out to hunt up 
thb stragglers, and cover is Woken at the Pig 
and Tinaer-rBox,” as a neighbouring public-house 
is facetiously calied. Guardian number three, 
who has just been fortifying himself with what 
is commonly known to the gentlemen of the 
vestry as a ‘"drain,” is at last secured, and 
business begins. Tlie presiding genius, who 
happens to be the "" bad ^un” on tms occasion, 
is seated in an j^-chair, surmounted by the 
royal arms, signifying that he holds liis commisi. 
siott fi'om her Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
The beadle introduces a poor woman with a| 
diild in lier arms. *" Now, then, look at the 
chairman, and say what you have got to say.” | 
poor woman begins a pitiful story about | 
her poverty and misfortune ; but is immediately | 
stopped by the chairman. “ Oh, we haven’t got j 
time to hear all that. We can’t keep you any 
longer ; you must be discharged.” Discharged | 
this day” is immediately written in the book, 
and the woman with the child in her arms is 
hurried firom tlie room, and in a few minutes 
finds herself outside the workhouse gates, 
friendless, homeless, and penniless. Half a 
dozen other lying-in cases are disposed of in the 
same summary mtuiner. The guardians will 
hear nothing the women have been so many 
days in the workhouse, and that is enough. 
They must now turn out, and shift how they can. 
If they cannot endure hunger and a bed on the 
cold streets, there is relief for them in the canal. 

A pale sicklyJooking man is now brought in 
from the infirmary, and is called upon to answer 
to the guardians for bis very audacious conduct 
iu being ill, and being a burden to the rater 
payers. The doctor, who sliows ^ muchiciad- 
ness to the inmates as liis position will allow, 
explains «that the man has been ill fdr several 
weeks, but has now got over the worst. The 
guardians immediately jump to the conclusion 
that the man is well enough to be discharged, 
^d he is discharged accordingly. The poor 
invalid pleads for a shilling car two to keep uim 
from st^atioE until he gets some employment. 

"" Certainly not,” says a guardian who just 
entered the room, and who has not heard a 
word of the case ; certainly not. You bought, 
as a Christian, to be tlmMkful for what you ’ave 

S t, instead of trying to do the g^rdians out of 
5 ratimayers’ mcmey.” ‘'Discharged this 
day.” And the poor, weak, bloodless^ creature 
speedily finds himself in the streeC without a 
penny xn hit pocket, ^ There is no consideration 
for the present condition of these wretched men 
and women. They may be as destitute^ and 
helpleas as when they first entered the work- 
house, but that is nothing to the ^rdiaas, who 
consider thfrt they have done the& duty, if they 
have kept them a certain number of days* i 


The hour appointed for the meetiiaig of this 
board is half-past nine, but it is not Until; mm 
that the guar^ans begin to muster in force* 
The business will be finished now in half a3| houxv 
and at one the guardians dmo at the expmxse 
the ratepayers. One or two of the guardians^ 
shirking the duties of the board altogether, have 
already found their way into the kitchen. 

Well, cook, what nave you got for us to* 
dayP” 

“ Sirloin of beef, sir. Look here !” and the 
cook pulls back the scr^n, and discloses a prime 
sirloin, dripping with rich brown gravy. ‘‘ Am 
I right, sir r” says the cook, tapping the sirloin 
with his knife, 

“ Right you bar, old feller,” says the guar- 
dian, “if vou haven’t forgot the Yorkshire 
pudd’n’.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! sir,” laughs the cook 5 “ look 

here But at this moment an excited 

guardian runs in, and exclaims : 

“ I say, look sharp ! The cellar is bein’ shet 
up.” 

This iniimaiion acts like magic upon the 

S iardians, who immediately clear out of the 
tchen, and scamper across the yard to the 
cellar. The custodian of this department is just 
closing it. 

“ Oh, come, I say, this won’t do,” says a 
guardian. 

“ Not a bit of it,” imys another; ‘^we ain’t 
going to be done in this way.” 

“ iiow are yer ?” says a third, addressing the 
cellarman in a friendly and coaxing manner. 
“Ain’t going away yet, surely?” 

The butler unlocks the door, and the whole 
party enter the cave of delight. 

“Glasses, gentlemen,” says the paupers* 
butler, offering tumblers. 

“No glass i'or me,” answers the “ bad ’un.” 
“ I ain’t partickler. This here will do.” And 
lie seizes a dirty pewter pot and hands it to be 
fflled. 

And so the gu^dians fiU and fill again, and 
pledge each other in the liquor purchased with 
the money of the raitepayers for ( he benefit of 
the sick poor. As one o’clock approaches, they 
leave the cellar and proceed to tne board-room, 
at the door of which, as the hour Strikes, the 
cook, in a clean white apron, appears and an- 
nounces “dinner.” ^ “ Look our, now,” says 
an inmate to the shiveriite crew of paupers in 
the passage, “ or you’U all be knocked over.” 
“ Clear the way for the gentlemen, willyouP* 
cries an ofiSciah And immediately out co^ the 

S uardians in an ugly rush, each one bringing 
is chair with him, and all scattering tlie paupers 
right and left in their eager haste to reach the 
feeding-rooma 

The charges for those weekly feasts bave been 
again and again disjdlowed by the Poor Law 
Board, but "^tbev are always^ {admitted by the 
vestry, and so tne weekly dinner is continued 
in open defiance of the Poor Law Booid, and of 
every otluer authority whatslBever, 

Is parocliial blundering and b€mn<^ to go 
on fer ever? Has the monster cfC incapacity 
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wliioh ve &BVe oafled up in ^s^i^aniie of iigM 
' and |usti<ce> got ^ upper hand of us, and hare 
we no powor within oursdres to lay him? It my 
sem a drei^fttl thing to proapse centralisation. 
But"what is to be doneiP TOe parochial dec- 
tions are spbroaching. Will the ratepayers 
bestir thenlteplres, or must we be governed by a 
M. S#nsEa»an,< sole and irresponsible prefect of 
Iiondonf 

in rui’al-poor ftie&dly society work will be of 
use.' ■ - 

A paper, with questions touching his age, 
heidth, and habits, and stating the amount he 
wisnes to secure, is given to the proposer, and, if 
he can’t write, is filled up for him by the agent. 
Satisfactory evidence of age must also be given. 
This does not, however, generally speSking, 
necessitate a certificate of time of birth or of 
baptism. A medical certificate cannot be dis- 
pensed with ; and if there is a doubt about the 
proposer’s health, special inquiry is made hy 
the agent. A system which refused all but 
cases of at least average health would not need 
the latter precaution. 

Thus far the agent’s work is less than that 
which a proposal for burial-money would entail 
upon him, Referees are required in the latter 
case, but not fat sickness proposals. It is 
impossible to make a . difficulty in accepting 
such proposals, were the same powers extended 
to tins class as are already in force at the Post- 
office for annuities and sums payable at death. 
Suppose, then, the admission is granted; and 
wc will watch thi? case. The new member con- 
tinues to pay his premium in fortnightly or 
monthly payments, and bis annual card bears 
atv acltnowledgment initialised by the agent. 

As soon ns he is obliged to claim help, his 
doctor countersigns his demand, and states 
wliat is the matter witli him. Tlie sickneas-pay 
is due from one week of the day of the agent’s 
receiving the chum, and is payable so long (with- 
in the rules of the society) as the member is 
iU. When he recovers, he ‘^declares off the 
club,” as the saying is. 

Such is the practical and easy way of managing 
the sickness branch. The management of the 
accounts presents no difficulty beyond the reach 
of an ordinary village postmaster. 

The advantages of such a system of friendly 
societies throughout the country it would seem 
difficult to overrate. Every able-bodied farm- 
labourer would slowly but surely discover that, 
if he •phased, he might go to tile nearest Post- 
office instead of the nearest^public-house, and, 
at a somewhat less cost in •money, obtain a bethr 
provision than the combined resources of the 
sharing-out club and poor-rates put together 
can give him. It is surely no extravagant sup- 
position to say tliat many of this class, who 
take the lead of the rest in intelligence and 
respectability, will, if they have tlie choice, 
prefer the Post-office Friendly Society, and 
that their example and influence will soon tell 
more powerfully on their neighbours than dl 
the adyice giveir and assistance offered by their 
superiors in station to induce them to join the 
few safe oand well-managed clubs wllich are 
scattered throughout the country; and thus 
leaving the poor-rate unmolested, to exercise 
its retardingp influences upon fam-labonrera 
stniggling for independence by sdf-help, a 
great benefit might be conferred on tbe rural 
poor at little labour and less cost. 

The collateral advantages, wbick*under so 
desirable a system would quickly follow, ate. 

^ A K>BT.OmOE FEIENDLY SOCIETY. 

; Ten years ago it woult^ have been thought 
preposterous to talk of a Post-office Frienmy 
Socieiy. The notion of a Post-office Savings 
Bank, entertained by a few, was an ideal as 
unpractical among practical men as a Post- 
office Friendly Society is at this moment-— in- 
deed more 'so, for we ha^'c in the Post-office 
made some step% in the direction of the friendly 
society. They have been just those steps for 
which the rural classes, and, indeed, the in- 
dustrial classes, care the least, but will, it is 
fair to anticipate, be found of great importance 
before many years elapse. But the poor 
man^s sheet-anchor, maintenance during illness, 
coupled with a sum at death, is not yet per- 
mitted to secure him in the storms of this life 
by its hold on the Post-office. Such permission 
might, and, it will not be difficult to show, ought, 
if benefieijd legislation is persisted in, to be 
given.' 

First of all, the great want which tlie rural 
poor suffer from at this time is of a good 
thoroughly plain and easy system of insurance 
suited to their rec^uirements. Such a system 
must be so* simple in its details that it may be 
without difficulty understood by the common 1 
people. In this respect, the worst and most 
immord pubHc-house benefit societies in Eng- 
land will mmisb a useful example. 
Farm-iabonrers should have the opportunity 
; afforded them of investing their club payments 
in securing sums during sickness, payable 
Weekly for a term of months, of about three- 
fourths of their ordinary wages when they are 
able to work. For instance, a man who eaiUvS 
six:tCCn shxBings a week should be allowed to 
insure for twdve slullings during illness ; and 
in a locality where he cannot average more than 
ten shilling, he might insure to (say) eight 
slullings. may safely leave it to his own 

option to insure as much as he likes in the way 
of burial-mOhey and aimuity, both these last 
classes being already offered to the public— and 
not, I fear, meeting with the attention they 
deserve— by means, of the Post-office. Now, 
every country postmaster knows ^he common 
run of ferm-laWrers* eaaiungs in his neigh- 
bourhood, and would thus assist the authorities 
to fix the maximum sickness provision given at 
his -officc. To this I add, that, from knowledge 
of ; agency maMgement in a large friendly 
socie^^ the ordinary* village postmaster wffl rfbon 
mhke htoat efficient and trustworthy agent. 
Aahbrt^^(adption of the duties of an agent 
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first, as m the case of Savings Bants, no iiew 
local projects wonld he neeaed in thcwayof 
friendly society efforts* Tho squire and clergy- 
man who have a sufficient number of farm-la- 
bourers to try a philanthropic experiment unon, 
will often form a benefit society. The whole 
thing comes to pieces sooner or later ; but they 
t«rork and pay too* If they do not form a club, 
they will subscribe to a village club held at the 
pufec-house ; the clergyman will— it is quite a 
common practice — preadi for the club, and toe 
afterwaras with the members. Hardly one in a 
hundred of such clubs but are as rotten as it is 
possible for club-matcrial to be. The well- 
meant but not well-bestowed help from such 
quarters would bo rendered needless, and sooner 
or later entirely withdrawn. . But most of all, 
the societies, the head-quarters of whicli are said 
to be in London and other p^ulous towns, and 
wto do business among the rural poor, would be 
driven off the ground. The poor are first allured 
to pay into a large central society, which is the 
trap set by one or two knaves to catch poor men. 
When they have come to the point of distress 
where the friendly society should step in, the 
discovery is made that they have been cruelly 
robbed of their little and hardly eanicd savings. 
Such heartless viUany doth ravish the poor 
when it getteth him into its net and ilp is 
seldom that the guilty parties can be brought to 
justice, and even if caught, such is the cUmculty 
of conviction, that they generally escape. 

A system which should remove all pretext 
for such societies to make their way among the 
imral poor, would of itself be a great boon to 
the country. There cannot bo reasonable doubt 
tl\at every friendly society, in such a condition 
as to be approved at a triennial examination by 
an actuary (from lack of whioli the Registrar's 
advice is but little cared for), would fare never 
the worse from the introduction into the field of 
their work of a rival, by whose rrmans the im- 
portance and better knowledge of the benefits 
of life insurance would speedily become toiown. 

It is reasonable to expect that nil good and 
thoroughly trustworthy societies would be the : 
gainers hy such a step, and much lamentation 
will not be made over those (a most numerous 
class, notwithstanding) which are cither on the 
sure road to insolvency, or have already travelled 
the same, and are hopelessly and irremediably 
bad. 


THE GHOST AT THE RATH* 

Ma^sty may disbelieve this story, yet there 
pe some stfll living who can temember hear- 
ing, when children, of the events which it de- 
tails, and of the strange sensation wliich iheir 
publicity excited. The tale, in its present form, 
IS copied, by permission, from a memoir written 
by the chief actor in the romance, tnd preserved 
as a sort of heirloom in the family whom it 
concerns* 


in the Regiment, having passed many 

years abroad following my prbfwioni received • 
most unexpected notice tliat I had heOQ 
owner of certain properties which ! had never 
thought to inherit. I set off for my native 
land, arrived in Dublin, found tliat my go^ 
fortune was real, and at once began to look 
about me for old friends. The first I met with, 

2 mte by accident, was curly-headed Frank 
)'Brien, who had been at school with me, 
though I was ten years his senior. He was 
curly-beaded still, and handsome, as he had 
promised to be, but careworn and poor. Durbig 
an evening spent at his chambers I drew all 
his history from him. He was a briefless bar- 
rister. As a man, he was not more talented 
than he had been as a boy. ^ Hard work and 
anxiety had not brought him success, only 
broken his health and soured Ids mind. He was 
in love, and he could not marry, I soqn knew 
all about Mary Leonard, his fiancee, whom he 
had met at a house in the country somewhere, 
in which she was governess. They had now 
been engaged for two years ; she active and 
hopeful, he sick and despondent. From tlie 
letters of hers which he showed me, I thought 
she w-as a treasure, worth all the devotion he 
felt for her. I thought a good deal about what 
could be done for Frank, but I could not easily 
hit upon a plan to assist him. For ten chances 
you have of helping a smart man, you have not 
two for a dull one. 

In the mean time my friend must regain his 
health, and a change of air and scene was 
m^cessary. I urged him to make a voyage of 
tliscovcry to The Rath, an old house and park 
which bad come into my possession as portion of 
my recently-acquired estates. I had never been 
to the place myself ; but it hail once been the 
re.sidf'nce of Sir Luke Thunder, of generous 
memory, luid I knew that it was furnished, and 
provided with a caretaker. I pressed him to 
leave Dublin at once, and promised to follow 
him as soon as I found it possible to do so. 

So Frank went down to The Rath. The place 
was two hundred miles away ; he was a stranger 
there, and far from well. When the first week 
came to an end, and I had heard nothing from 
him, I did not like the silence; w^hen a fort- 
night had passed, and still not a word to say he 
was alive, I felt decidedly uncomfortable ; and 
when the third week of^xis absence arrived at 
Saturday without bringing me news, I found 
myself whizzing through a part of the counfry 
I had never tnivelled before, in the sanm train 
in which I had seen Frank seated at our 
parting. 

I reached D pd, shouldering my knap- 

sack, walked right into the heart of a lovely 
woody country. Following the dfroctions I 
had received, 1 made my way to a lonely road, 
on which I met not a soul, and "which seemed 
cut out of the heart of a forest, so closely were 
the trees ranked on either side, and so dense 
was the twilight made by th^ meeting and inter- 
twdning of the thick branches overhead. In 
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Ton to wi& taB, thm^ bick piBcurs^ bm- 
dishing long grasses 6 ctm i^eit heads, and 
spotted wifcb a melandioly crust of creeping 
moss. 1 j^led a bradked belli and an old man 
appeared fromi the thickets ■within, stared at me, 
then admitted^ me with a maty key. I breathed 
freely on hearing that my friend was well and to 
be i^en. 1 presented a letter to the old man, 
haTtog a fancy not to arow myself. 

I fonnd my ‘friend walking up and down the 
alleys of a neglected orchard, with the licbened 
branches tangled abore bis bead, and ripe apnles 
rotting about his feet. ^ His hands wore locked 
beliind his back, and his head was set on one 
side, lislcjiing to tlie singing of a bird. 1 never 
had scon him look so well; yet there was a 
vacancy about his whole air which 1 did not 
like. ITo did not seem at all surprised to see 
me, asked had he really not wntten to me, 
thought he had; was so comforiablc that he 
had rorgotten everything else. He thought he 
had only been there about three days ; could 
not imagine how the time had passed. He 
seemed to talk wildly, and this, coupled with 
the unusual happy placidity of his manner, eon- 
founded me. The place knew him, he told me 
confidentially; the place belonged to him, or 
should ; the birds sang liiui this, the vciy trees 
bent before him as be passed, the air whispered 
)um that be bad been long expected, and should 
be poor no more. Wrestling wilh my judg- 
ment ere it should prououuoe him mad, 1 fol- 
lowed him indoors. The Rath was no ordinary 
old country-house. The acres around it were 
so wildly overgrown Oiai it was bard to decide 
which had been pleasure-ground and where the 
thickets had begun. Tlie plan of the house was 
grand, with nmllioncd windows, and here and 
there a fleck of -stained glass flingingback the 
challenge of an angry sunset. The vast rooms 
were full of a dusky glare from the sky as I 
strolled tliroiigh them in the twilight. The 
antique fumitore had many a blood-red splatch 
on the abrupt notches of its dark carvings ; the 
dusty min’ors flared back at the windows, while 
the faded curtains produo^^d streaks of uncertain 
colour from the depths of their sullen foldings. 

Dinner was laid for us in the library, a long 
waiuBcoted room, with an enormous fire roaring 
up the cliimney, sending a dancing light over 
tie dingy titles of long unopened books. The 
old man who had unlocked the gate for me 
served us at table, and, after drawing tbe dusty 
curtains, and furxiishmg us with a plentiful 
supply of fuel and wine, left us. His clanking 
hobnailed shoes went echoing away in the dis- 
tance over the unmatted tiles of the vacant hall 
till a door closed with a resounding clang very 
far away, letting us know that wc were shut up 
together for the night in this vast, mouldy, op- 
pressive old bouse. 

I felt as if I could scarcely breathe in it. I 
could not eat with my usual appetite. Tbe air 
of the place seemed heavy and tainted. 1 gi’ew 
sick and resRess, ^ The very wine tasted \adly, 
m it had been drugged. I had a ft^trauge sort 
of Milig that 1 had been in the house Dcfore, 
3 


and that something evil had happened to me in 
it. let such comd not he tue case. What 4 
ptizzled me most was, that I should feel dis- 
satisfied at seeing Frank looking so well, and 
eating so heartily. A little time before 1 should 
have been glad to sufter something to see him 
as he looked now; and yet not quite as he 
looked now. There was a drowsy ^contentment 
about him which 1 could not understand. He 
did not talk of his work, or of any wish to 
return to it. He seemed to have no thmight of 
anything but the delight of hanging about that 
old house, which had oortainly cast a spell 
over liim. 

About midnight he seized ?i light, and pro- 

E o’^ed retiring to our rooms. “ 1 have such de- 
ghtful dreams in tins place, he said. He 
volunteered, as we issued into the hall, to take 
me up-stairs and ^how me the upper regions of 
his paradise. I said, Not to-night.” I felt a 
strange creeping sensation as 1 looked up tbe 
vast black staircase, wide enough for a coach 
to drive down, and at the heavy darkness bend- 
ing over it like a curse, while our lamps made 
drij)S of light down tbe first two or three gloomy 
steps. Our bodrOoms were on the gromm floor, 
and stood opposite one anotljer oS a passage 
which led to a garden. Into mine Frank con- 
dCiH^cd inc, and left me for his own. 

The uneasy feeling wMch I have described 
did not go from me with him, and I felt a rest- 
lessness amounting to pain when left alone in 
my chamber. Efforts had evidently been made 
to render the room habitable, but there was a 
something antagonistic to sleej) in every angle 
of its many crooked comers. I kicked chairs 
out of their prim order along the wall, and 
banged things about here ana there; finally, 
thiuking that a good nigbfs rest was the best 
cure for au inexplicably disturbed frame of mind, 

I undressed as quickly as possible, and laid my 
bead on my pillow under a canopy, like the wings 
of a gigaiiUo bird of prey wlieoling above me 
ready to pounce. 

But T coifld not sleep. The ■wind grumbled 
in the cbnnncy, and the boughs swished in tbe 
garden outside; and bcftween these -noises I 
thought 1 heard sounds coming from tbe interior 
of the old house, where all should have been 
still as the dead down in their vaults. I could 
not make out what these sounds were. Some- 
times 1 thought 1 heard feet running about, 
soiuetimcb 1 could have sworn there were double 
knocks, tremendous tautarararas at the great haJl 
door. Sometimes 1 heard the clasliing of dishes, 
the coho of voices calling, and the dragging 
about of fumifurc. Whilst 1 sat up in ned 
trying to account for these noises, iqy door 
suddenly flew open, a bright light streamed in 
from the” passage without, and a powdered 
servant in an elaborate livery of antique pattern 
stood holding the handle of the door m his 
hand, and bowing low to me in Uic bed. 

*^iler ladyship, my migtress, dcsirea your 
presence in the drawing-room, sir.’^ 

This was announced in the measured toiie of 
I a well-trained domestic. Then wilh iffiother bow 
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he retired, the door dosed, and I wa^ left in the belikd them with a downcast air. I felt irre- 
dark to determine whether I had not suddenly sistibljr impelled to follow tliemy and passed wi^ 
liwafcened’from a tantaU^ In spite of them kto tlie drawing-room. Never I 

my vcrywakeM sensations, I bdieve I should mkedin a finer, jjayer crowd. Tbecoi^mnes 
have endeavoured to convince myself that I had were rich and of an old-fashioucd pattern, 
been sleeping, but that I perceived light shining, Dancing was going forward with spirii-^rminuets 
.under my door, and tlorough the 'keyhole, from and countir dances. The stately gentleman was 
the passage. I got up, lit my lamp, and dressed evidently the host, and moved among the com- 
myself as "hastily as I was able. nany, intToduemg the magnificent lady right and 

I opened my door, and the passage down left. He led her to the head of the room pre- 
wMoh a short time before I had almost groped sently, and they mixed in the dance. Tiie hito- 


my way, with my lamp blinking in the dense gance of her manner and the fasciiiaiiou of her 
foggy darkness, was now illuminated with a beauty were wonderful, 
li^it as bright as gas. I walked along it I cannot attempt to describe the strange 
quickly, looking right and left to see whence manner in whidi x was in this coiiipaiiy, and 
Ac glare proceeded. Arriving at the hall, 1 


yet not of it. I seemed to view .all I oeiAeld 


found it also blazing with light, and filled with through some fine and subtile medium. I. saw 
perfume. Groups of choice plants, heavy with clearly, yet I felt that it was not withniynrdi- 
biossoms, made it look like agarden. The mosaic nary naked eyesight. I can compare it to 
floor was strewn witli costly mats. Soft colours nothing but looking at a scene through a piece 
and gilding shone from the walls, and canvases of smoked or coloured glass. And just in the 


that had been black gave forth faces of men and same way (as 1 have said before) all soujids 
women looking brightly from their burnished seemed to reach me as if I were listening with 
fraanes. Servants were running about, the dining- ears imperfectly stuffed. No one present took 
room and drawing-room doors were opening mid any notice of me. I spoke to several, ainl they 


shutting, and as I looked tfiVough each I saw 
vistas of light and colonr, the moving of briiliaiit 


made no reply — did not even tarn their eyes 
upon me, nor* show in any way that they heard 


crowds, the waving of feathers, and glancing of me. I planted myself sti*aight in the way of a 
brilliant dresses and uniforms. A festive num line fellow in a generaPs uniform, but he, 
reached me with a di owsy subdued sound a.s if sw erving neither to right nor left by an inch, 
I were listening with stuffed ears. Standing kept on his w^ay, as though I were a streak of 
aside by an orange-teee, 1 gave up speeulatiug mist, juid left me behind him. Every one I 
on what this might be, and concentrated all my touchejd eluded me somebow^ Substantial as 
powers on observation. * they all looked, I could not contrive to lay my 

Wheels were beard suddenly, and a resound- hand on anything that felt like solid flesh. Two 
ing knock banged at the door till it seemed that or three times I felt a momentary relief from 
the very rooks in the chimneys must be startled the oppressive sensations wliich^ ctistracted me, 
screaming out of their nests. The door Hew when I firmly believed I saw Frank^s head at 
open, a naming of lanterns was seen outside, some distance among the crowd, now in one 


and a dazzling lady came up the steps and swept room and now in another, and again in the 
into the hall. When slie iield up her cloth of conservatory, winch was hung with lamps, and 
silver train, I ooidd see the diamonds that filled witli people walking about among ' the 
twinkled on her feet. Her bosom was covered flowers. But, whenever I ajiproached, he had 
with moss-roses, and there was a red Mgh# in her vanished. At last I canu^ upon him, sitting by 
eyes like the reflexion from a hundred glowing himself on a couch behind a curtain watching 
fires. Her black hair went coiling* about her the dancers. I laid my hand upon his shoulder, 
head, alid couched among the braids lay a jewel Herc^ was something *substantial at lost. He 
not unlike the head of a snake. She was flash- did not look up ; he seemed aware neitlier of 


ing and glowing with ge?ms and flowers. Her 
beauty and her brilliance made me dizzy. There 
came a faintness in the air, as if her breath had 
poisoned it. A whirl of storm came in with her, 
and rushed up the staircase like a moan. The 
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my toucli nor my speech. I loiAed in his 
staring eyes, and*^ found that he was sound 
asleep. 1 could not woke him. 

Curiosity woidd no^let me remain by his 
side. I again mixed with the crowd, and iound 
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plants shuddered and shed their blossoms, and the stately host still leading about the inagnifi- 
aJl the lights grew dim a moment, then flared up cent lady.* No one seemed to notice that the 
again. golden-liaircd girl was sitting uwping m a 

Now the drawing-room dqpr opened, and corner ; no one but the beauty in the silver 
a gentleman came out with a young girl leaning train, who sometimes glanced at her contermp- 
on lus arm. He was a finedooking, ijjiiddle-aged tuously. TJMlst I watched her distress a 
gentleman, with a mild countenance. group ‘came bcjtwoen me and her, and I wan- 

The girl was a lender creature, with golden derea into another room, whcOT, as though I 
hair ana a pale face. She was jessed in pure had turned from one picte^ of her to look at 
white, with a large ruby like a drop of blood at another, 3 beheld her danemg gaily in liie f ull 
her throat. Theyiadvanced together to fbceive glee of Sir lloger de €overley, with a finc- 
the lady who hm amved. The gentleman loqkiag youth, who was more plainly dressed 
offered his#rm to the steanger, and the girl who than any other person in the room. Never was 
was dkpfaeed for her fell back, and waked a better^tdied pair to look ak Dowm the 
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middle they danced, band in band, his face full i 
of tenderness, hers beaming with joy, right and ^ 
left bowing and cnrtseying, j)arte4 and meet- 
ing again, smi&ig aiid whispering; but over 
the heads of smaher women thei^ were the 
fierce eyes the magnificent beauty scowling 
at them. Then again the crowd shifted around 
me^ and this scene was lost. 

Eor some time I cotdd see no trace of the 
goiden-haired girl in any of the rooms. I 
looked for her in vain, till at last 1 caught a 
glimpse of her standing smiling in a doorway 
with her finger lifted, beckoning. At whom? 
Could it be at me P Her eyes were fixed on 
mine. I hastened into thfe hall, and caught 
sight of her wliite dress passing up the wide 
black staircase from which I had sliiimk some 
hours earlier. 1 foUowed her, she keeping some 
steps in advance. It was intensely dark, but 
by the gleaming of her gowrn I was able to 
trace her fljing figure. Where we went, 1 
knew iiot, up how many stairs, down how many 
passages, till we arrived at a low-roofed largo 
room with sloping roof and queer windows 
where there was a dim light, like the sanctuary 
light ill a deserted church. Here, when 1 
entered, the golden head was glimmering over 
something which I presently discerned to be a 
cradle wrapped round with wliitc curtains, and 
with a few fresh flowers fastened np on the 
hood of it, as if to catch a baby’s eye. The 
fair sweet face looked up at me wiili a glow of 
pride on it, smiimg with happy dimples. The 
white hands unfolded the curtains, and stripped 
back the coverlet. Then, suddenly there went 
a rushing moan all round the weird room, 
that seemed like a gust of w'ind forcing in through 
the crannies, and shaking tlie jingling old win- 
dows in their sockets. The cradle was an 
empty one. The girl fell back with a look of 
horror on her pale face that I shall never forget, 
then flinging her arms above her head, she 
dashed, from the room. 

I followed her as fast as I was able, but the 
wild white figure was too swift for me. I had 
lost her before I reached the bottom of the 
staircase. I searched for her, first in one room, 
then in another, neither could 1 see her foe (as 
I already Iwlieved to be), the lady of the Ksilver 
train. At length I found myself in a small 
ante-room, where a lamp was expiring on the 
table. A window wai*, open, close oy it the 
golden-haired girl was lying sobbing in a chair, 
while the magnificent lady was beiiduig over 
her as if sootlungly, and offering her something 
to drink in a goblet. The moon was rising 


to drink in a goblet. The moon was rising 
behind the two figures. The shuddering %ht 
of the lamp was flickering over the girl’s bright 
head, the rich embossing of the go|den cup, the 
lady’s silver robes, and, I thought, the. icwelled 
eyes of the serpent looked out from herbending 
head. As I watched, the girl raised her face 
and drank, then suddenly dashed the goblet 
wra-fi while a cry such as I never heard but 
dime, and shiver to remember, rose to the ^ry 
roof 01 the old house, and the clear'*sharp word 
and reverberated from hall 


and chamber in a thousand echoes, like tlie 
clash of a peal of. bells. The girl dashed her- 
self from the open window, leaving the cry 
clamouring behind her. I heard the violent open- 
ing of doors and running of feet, but I waited 
for nothing more. Maddened by what I had 
witnessed, I would have felled the murderess, 
but she glided unhurt from under my vain blow. 
I sprang from the window after the wretched' 
white figure. I saw it flying on before me with 
a speed I could riot overtjike. I ran till I was 
dizzy. I called like a madman, and heard the 
owls croaking back to me. The moon grew 
I huge and briglit, the trees grew out before it 
like the bushy heads of giants, the river lay 
keen and shining like a long unsheathed sword, 
couching for deadly work among the rushes. 
The white figure shimmered and vpished, glit- 
tered brightly on^ before me, shimmered «^nd 
vanished again, shimmered, staggered, fell, and 
disappeared in the riven. Of what she was, 
phantom or reality, I thought not at the mo- 
ment : she had the semblance of a human bemg 
going to destruction, and I had the frenzied 
impulse to save her. 1 rushed forward with 
one last effort, struck my foot against the root 
of a tree, and was dashed to the ground. I 
remember a crash, momentaiy pain and confu- 
sion ; then notliing more. 

"Vilien my senses returned, the red clouds of 
tlm dawn were shining in the river beside me. 
1 arose to my feet, and found that, though much 
bruised, 1 was otherwise unhurt. I busied my 
mind in recalling the strange circumstances 
which had brought me to that place in the dead 
of the night. The recollection of all I had wit- 
nessed was vividly present to my mind. I took 
my way slowly to the house, almost expecting 
to see the marks of wheels and other indications 
of last night’s revel, but the rank grass that 
covered the gravel was uncrushed, not a blade 
disturbed, not a stone displaced. I shook one 
of the. drawing-room winefows till I shook off 
the old rusty hasp inside, flung up the creakiug 
sash, and erioerea. Where were the brilliant 
di’aperies and carpets, tha soft gilding, the vases 
teeming with flowers, the thousand sweet odours 
of the night before ? Not a trace of them ; no, 
nor even a ragged cobweb swept away, nor a 
stiff chair moved an inch from its melancholy 
place, nor the face of a mirror relieved from one 
speck of its obscuring dust ! 

Coming back into the open air, I met the old 
man from the gate walking up one of the weedy 
j)aths. Ho eyed me meaningly from head to 
foot, but I gave him good morrow cheerfully. 

You see I poking about early,” I said. 

1’ ^th, sir,” said he, an’ ye look like a 
man that had been pokin’ about aU nigki!^ 

How 4b P” said 1. 

Why, ye see, sir,” said he, I’m used to % 
on’ I can rea^ it in yer face like prent. Some 
sees one thing an* some another, an’ some only 
feels "an’ hears. The poor iintleman inside, ke 
says nothin’, but he nas beautyful dhrames. 
An’ for the Lord’s sake, sir, take jbxm out 6’ 
this, for I’ve seen him wandherin’ about like a 
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ghost himself in ike heart of the night, an^ 
him that sound sleepin’ that 1 couldn’t wtdce 
himr 

At breakfast I said nolhinff to Frank of mj 
strange adventures. He had rested veil, he 
said, and boasted of his enchanting dreams. I 
asked him to describe them, when ne grew per- 


tained whilst his body reposed. I now felt a 
curiosity to go throng the OjLd house, and was 
not surprised, on pushing open a door at the 
end of a remote mouldy passage, to enter the 
identical chamber into which I had followed the 

S ale-faced girl when she beckoned me out of the 
rawing-room. There were the low brooding 
roof and slanting walls, the short wide latticed 
windows to whicn the noondp sun was trying 
to pierce through a forest of leaves. Tlie hang 
ings rotting with age shook like dreary banners 
at the opening of the door, and there in the 
middle of the room was the cradle; only the 
curtains that had , been white were blackened 
with dirt, and laced and overlaced with cobwebs. 
I parted the curtains, bringing* down a shower 
of dust upon the floor, and saw lying upon the 
pillow, within, a child’s tiny shoe, ana a toy. I 
need not describe the rest of the house. It wis 
vast and rambling, and, as far as funiiturc 
and decorations were concerned, the wreck of 
grandeur. 

Having strange subject for meditation, 1 
walked afone in the orchard that evening. This 
orchard sloped towards the river I have men- 
tioned before. The trees were old and stunted, 
and the branches tangled overhead. The ripe 
apples were rolling in the long bleached gnu'^s. 
A row of talleu* trees, sycamores and cheanuts, 
stra^led along by the river’s edge, ferns and 
tall weeds grew round and amongst them, and 
between their trunks, and behind the rifts in 
the foliage, the water was seen to flow. "Vyalk- 
ing lip and down one of the paths I altcrmitely 
faced these trees andtuined my baclv tipon thorn. 
Once when coining towards them I clianced to 
lift my eyes, started, drew rny hands across rny 
eyes, loolced again, and finally stood still gazing 
in much astonishment. 1 saw distmctly the 
figure of a lady standing by one of the trees, 
bending low towards the grass- Her face was 
a little turned away, her dress a bluish white, 
her mautle a dun brown colour. She held. a 
spade in her hands, and her foot was upon it, 
as if she were iii the act of digging. I gazed 
at her for some time, vainly trying to guess at 
whom she might be, then i adviced towards 
her. As I approached, the outlines of her figure 


broke up and disappeared, and I found that she 
was only an illusion presented to by the 
curious accidental grouping of the lines of two 
trees which had shaped the space between them 
into the semblance of the fonn I ha\x described. 
A patch of the flowing water had been her robe, 
a piece of russet moonand her cloak! The spade 


and tried to piece her out again bit by bit, but 
could not succeed. 

That night I did not feel at all inclined to re- 
turn to my dismal chamber, and lie awaiting 
such another summons as I had once reoeived- 
When Frank bade me good night, I heaped 
fresh coals on the fire, took down from the 
shelves a book, from which I lifted the dust in 
layers with my penknife, and, dragging an arm- 
chair close to the hearth, tried to make myself 
as comfortable as might be. I aip a strong, 
robust man, very unimaginative, and littletroubkd 
with affections of the nerves, but I confess that 
niy feelings were, not? enviable, sitting thus alone 
in that gueer old house, with last ni^t’s strange 

f antomime still vividly present to my mempry. 
n spite of my efforts at coolness, I was excited 
by the prospect of wnat yet might be in store 
for me before morning.*' But these feelings 
passed away as the night wore on, and I nodded 
asleep over my book. 

1 was startled by the sound of a brisk light 


1 was startled by the sound of a brisk light 
ste}) walking overhead. Wide awake at once, 1 
sat up and listened. The ceiling was low, but 


a piece of russet moonand her cloak! The spade 
was an awk'v^prd young shoot slanting up from 
the root of *0116 of the trees. I stepped back 


sat up and listened. The ceiling was low, but 
I coiud not call to mind what room it was that 
lay above the library in wliich 1 sat. Presently 
I heard Ibe same step upon the stairs, and the 
loud sharp rustling of a silk dress sweeping 
against the banisters. Tlie step paused at the 
library door, and then there was silence. I got 
up, and witli all the courage I could summon 
seized a light, and opened the door ; but there 
was iiotlung in the hall but the usual heavy 
darkness and damp mouldy air. I confess i 
felt more uncomfortable at that moment tlian I 
had done at any time during the preceding 
night. All the visions that had then appeared 
to me had produced nothing like the horror of 
ihus feeling a supernatural presence which my 
eyes were not permitted to behold: 

1 returned to the library, and passed the 
night there. Next day I sought for the room 
above it in which I had heard the footsteps, but 
could discover no entrance to mj such room. 
Its windows, indeed, I counted Irom the out- 
side, though they were so overgrown with ivy I 
could hardly discern them, but in the interior 
of the house I could find no door to tli#clmmber. 
I asked Frank about it, but he knew and cared 
nothing on the subiect ; I asked the old man at 
the lodge, and he snook l) 4 s head. 

“ Ocli !” he said, “^doii’t ask about that room# 
The door’s built up, and flesh and blood have 
uo coiisani wid it. It was her omn room/’ 
Whose own P” I asked. 

‘"Ould Lady Thunder’s. An’ whisht, sir I 
thafs her grme /” 

“ TVliat do ^ou mean ?” I said. ** Arc you 
out of your mind 

He laughed queerly, drew nearer, and lowered 
his voice. Nobody has asked about the room 
these years but yourself,” he said. Nobody 
misses it ffoin’ over the house. My grandfather * 
was qjii oiSd retainer o’ the Thunder family, my 
father was iif the service too, an’ I was bom 
myself before the ould lady died, yon was her 
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room, she left her otaaqaat curse o»i her 
• family if so be ihey dicbf t lave her cofe there. 
She wasn’t gcm^ mdher the OTOund to the 
worms. So mere it was left, ar they built up ' 
the door; God love ye; ssTi an’ don’t go near it. 
I wouJdii’t have toula Vou, only I know ye’ve 
seen plenfy about already,' an’ ye have the look 
o’ one that’d be ferretin’ things out, savin’ yer 
. preaenoe.” 

Be looked at me knowingly, but I gave him 
no Information, only thanked him for putting 
me On my guard. 1 could scarcely credit what 
he told me about the room ; but my curiosity 
was excited regarding it. I made up my mind 
that day to try and induce Frank to quit the 
place on the morrow. I felt more and more 
conyinced that the atmosphere was not healthful 
for his mind, whatever it might be for his body. 
Iheeooner we left the spot, 1 thought, the better 
for us both ; but the remaining night which I 
had to pass there I resolved on devoting to tiie 
explormg of the walled-up chamber. What 
impelled me to this resolve I do not know. 
The undertaking was not a pleasant one, and 1 
should hardly have ventoed on it had I been 
forced to remain much longer at The Eatli. But 
I knew there was little chance of sleep for me 
in that house, and 1 thought I might as w'cU go 
and seek for my adventures as sit waiting for 
them to come for me, as I had clone the niglii 
before. 1 felt a relish for my enterprise, and 
expected the night with satisfaction. I did not 
say anything of my intention either to Frank or 
the old man at the lodge. I did not want to 
make a fuss, and liave my doings talked of all 
over the^ country. I may as well mention here 
that again, on this evening, when w^alking in 
the orchard,! saw the figure of the lady digging 
between the trees. And again I saw that this 
figure was an illusive appearance ; that* the water 
was her gown, and the moorland her cloak, and 
a willow in the distance her tresses. 

As soon as the night was pretty far advanced, 

I placed a ladder against the window whicJi was 
least covered over with the ivy, and mounted it, 
hamg provided myself with a dark lantern. 
The moon rose fufl behind some ti'ees that 
stood like a black bank against the horizon, 
and glimtfitered on the panes as 1 ripped away 
branches and leaves with a knife, and shook 
the old crazy casement open. The sashes were 
rotten, and the fastening®' easDy gave way. I 
placed my lantern on a bench within, and was 
soon standing beside it in the chamber. The 
air was mmiiferahly close and moiddy, and I 
flung the window open to the widest, and beat 
the Dowering ivy still further back from about 
it, so as to let the iresh air of heaven blow into 
the place. I then took my lanterij in band, and 
began to look about me. 

!he Tciom was vast and double; a velvet 
curtain hung between me and an inner chamber. 
The darkness was tiiick and irksome, and the 
scanty light of my lantern only tant^ised me. 
Ji|y eyes fell on some grand spectralJoG^ing 
etodfelabra famished with wax-caMles, which, 
though bladk with ageg still bore the tnidka of , 


having been jpxttered by a draught that had' 
blown on thein fifty yeai» ago. I lighted these ; 
they burned up with a ghastly flickering, ana 
the apartm^t, with its fittings, was revealed to 
me. These latter had been i^lendid in the days 
of their freshness : tlie appointments of the rest 
of the house: were mean in coj^arison. The 
ceiling was painted with exquisite allegorical 
figures, also spaces of the walls between the dim 
mirrors and the sumptuous hangings of crimson 
velvet, with their tarnished golden tassels and 
fringes. The carpet still felt luxurious to the 
tread, and the dust could not altogether oblite- 
rate the elaborate fancy of its flowcjy design. 
There were gorgeous cabinets laden with 
curiosities, wonderfully carved cliairs, rare 
vases, and antiqiA glasses of every description, 
under some of which lay little fioaps of dust 
which had once nq doubt been blooming flowm. 
There was a table laden with books of poetry 
and science, drawings and drawing ma<;erials, 
which showed that "the occupant of the room 
had been a person of mind. There was also 
a writing-table scattered over with yellow papers, 
and a work-table at a window, on which lay 
reels, a thimble, und a piece of what had once 
been white muslin, but w'as now saffron colour, 
seAvn with gold thread, a rusty needle sticking 
in**it. This and the pen lying on the inkstand 
the paper-knife between the leaves of a book, 
the loose sketches shaken out by the side of a 
portfolio, and the ashes of a fire on the grand 
mildewed hearth-place, all suggested that the 
owner of this retreat liad been snatched from it 
without warnmg, and that whoever had thought 
proper to build up the doors, had also thought 
pirqier to touch nothing that had belonged to 
her. 

Having surveyed aU these things, I entered 
the inner room, wliich was a bedroom* The 
furniture of this was in keeping with that of the 
other chamber. I saw dimly a bed enveloped 
in lace, and a dressing-table fiincifully garnished 
and draped. Here 1 espied more; candelabra, 
and going forward to set the lights huniinn, I 
stuinbledwagainst something. I turned the blaze 
of ray lantern on this something, and started 
with a sudden thrill of horror.- It was a large 
stone coffin. 

I own that I felt very straugeiy for thb next 
few minutes. When I had recovered the shock, 
I set the wux-camdles burning, and took a better 
survey of this odd burial-place. A wardrobe 
stood open, and I saw dresses hajiiging witMn. 
A gown lay upon a chair, as if just thrown off, 
and a pair of dainty ifiippers were beside it. The 
todet-table loqked as if only used yesterday, 
iu(^g by the litter that coverod itj: hanr- 
brnshes lying this way and thid way, essence- 
bottles vJith the stoppers out, paiut-pdts un- 
covered, a rmg here, a wreath <rf artifimal 
flowers ther^, and in front of. all that coffin, the 
tarnished cupids that bare tee ii^ot between 
theif hands smirking down at it: wite a grtm 
complacency. 

On the corner of tern taMc was 
salver, holding h plate of some bladc'^xxmuldcred 
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food, awt’^antiaw dapmter filled |dtli mm, a 
glass, and a pmal ^ith some tliick black liqni4 
uncorked. I felt weak and aiok with tlie at* 
mosphere of the place, and I seized the de- 
canter, wiped the dust fopn it with my hand- 
kerchief, t^ied, found that the wine was good, 
and drank a moderate draught. Immediafely it 
was swallowed I felt a horrid giddiness, and 
sank upon the coffin. A raging pain was in my 
head and a sense of suffocation in my chest. 
After a few intolerable iuoments T felt better, 
but the heavy air pressed on me stiflingly, and 
I rushed from this inner room into the larger 
and outer chamber. Here a blast of cool air 
revived me, and I saw that the place was 
changed. 

A dozen other candelabra besides those I had 
lighted were flaming round tlje walls, the hearth 
w%p all ruddy \nth a blazing fire, everything 
that had been dim was bright, the lustre had 
returned to tlie gilding, tEe fldwers bloomed 
in the vases. A lady was sitting before the 
hearth in a low arm-chair. Her hght loose 
goym swept about her on the carfiet, her black 
hair fell round her to her knees, and into it her 
hand^ urore thrust as she leaited her forehead 
upon them and stared between thorn into the , 
fi^. I had scarcely time to observe h(?r attitiff e 
when she turned her bead quickly towards me, 
and I recognised the handsome face of ihe mag- 
luficent lady who had played such a sinister pjwt 
in the strange scenes that had beem enacted 
before mo two nights ago. I saw something 
dark looming beliixid her clmir, but I thought it 
was only her shadow thrown Wckward by the 
firelight. 

She arose and came to meet me, and I re- 
coiled from her. There was something horridly 
fixed and hollow in her gaze, and filmy in ih’e 
stirring of her garments. The shadow, as she 
moved, grew more firm and distinct in out- 
line, and followed her like a servant where she 
went. 

She crossed half of the room, then beckoned 
me, and sat down at the writing-table. The 
sliadow waited besid^ her, adjusted her paper, 
placed the ink-bottle near her and the pen be- 
tween her fingers.. I felt impelled to approach 
near her, and to take my place at her left 
shoulder, so as to see what she might write. 
Tlie shadow ^tood at her other hand. As I 
became more accustomed to the shadu\!V’^s pre- 
sence he grew more loathsome and hideous. 
He was quite distinct from, the lady, and moved 
independently of her with long ugly limljs. She 
hesitated about beginning lb write,’ and he made 
a wild gesture witn his arm, whjpn brought her 
hand down quickly on. the paper, and her pen 
began to move at once. I needed not to bend 
and acrutiniae in order to read what was written. 
iTcry word aa it? was formed flashed before me 
like, a meteor^ 

I am tire spirit of Maddeine, Lady Thunder, 
who lived and dfe(| in this house, and vf4toae ; 
coffin stands in yonder room among the vani- 
ties in whic^ I delighted. I am constrained to 
make my bonfesaion to you, John Thundmr, 


w^are the present owner of the estates of your 

Here the pale hand trembled and stopped 
writing. But the shadow made a threatening 
gesture, and the hand fluttered on. 

.. 1 was beautU’ul, poor, and ambitious, and 

when I entered this house first on the night of 
a ball given by Sir Luke TOxunder, I determined 
to become its mistress. His daughter, Mary 
Tlitinder, was the only obstacle in my way. She 
divined my intention, and stood between me 
and her father. She was a gentle, delicate girl, 
and no match for me. I pushed her aside, and 
became Lady Thunder* After that I hated her, 
and made her dread me. I had gained the object 
of my ambition,*, but I was jealous of the in- 
fluence possessed by her over her father, and I 
revenged myself by crushing the joy out of her 
young life. In this I defeated my own purpose. 
She eloped with a young xnan who was devoted 
to her, though poor, and beneath her in station. 
Her father was indigxiant at first and iny malice 
i was satisfied ; but as time passed on T had no 
! children, and she had a son, soon after whose 
biiih her biLsband died. Ttien her father took 
lier back to his heart, and the boy was his idol 
and heir.'* 

Again tlie band stopped writing, the ghostly 
head drooped, and the whole figure was con- 
vulsed. But the shadow gesticulated fiercely, 
and cowering undei’ its menace, the wretched 
.spirit MCiit on : 

“ f^aused the child to he stolen away. I 
thought 1 had done it cunningly, but she tnicked 
1h.c crime home to me. She came and accused 
me of it, and in the desperation of my terror at 
discovery, I gave her poison to drink. She 
rushed from me find from the house in frenzy, 
.and in her mortal anguish fell in the river. 
People thought she had gone mad from grief 
for her child, and committed suicide. I only 
knew the horrible truth. Sorrow brought an 
illness upon her father, of which he died. 
Up to the day of his d^th, he bad search 
made for the child. Believing that it was alive, 
and must be found, he willed all his property 
to it, his rightful heir, and to its heirs for ever. 

1 1 buried the deeds under a tree in the orchard, 

; and forged a will, in which aU was tequeatiied 
I to me during my lifetime. I enjoyed my state 
I and grandeur till the day of my death, whicli 
I came upon me miserably^ and, after that, my 
husbana’s possessions went to a -distant rela- 
tion of his family. Nothing more wjis heard of 
I the fate of the child who was stolen ; but he 
lived and married, and his daughter now toils 
for her bread — ^his daughter, who is the rights 
iful owmer of all that is said to belong to you, 
John Thunder. I tell you this that fm nmy 
devote yours^ to tlxe task of discovering this 
wronged girl, and giving up to htwr that which 
you arc unlawfully possessed of. Under the 
tiiirteenth tree standung m the brink of the 
liver at the foot of the m?chfird you will find 
Wri#d the gonuiae will of Sir Luke Thunder. 
When you have found and read it, do justice, as 
you value your soui In order that you may 
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kao^ the grandchild nf l£stf Thtiz^^ when you 
find her, yon shall behold her in a vision—” 
He last words grew dhn before me; the 
lights faded away, and all the place was in 
darkness, except ope spot on the opposite wall. 
On tkis ;spot the %ht glimmered softly, and 
against tiie brightness the outlines of a figure 
appeared, fam% at first, but growing firm and 
distinot, became filled in and rounded at last to 
the perfect semblance of life. The figure was 
that Of a young girl in a plain black drMs, with 
a bright* lieppy uu;e, and pale^ld hair softly 
banded on her fair forehead. She might have 
been the twin-sister of the pale-faced girl whom 
I had seen bending over the cradle two nights 
ago; but her hewthier, gladder, and prettier 
sister. When I had gazed on her some mo- 
ments, the vision faded away as it bad come ; 
the last vestiM of the brightness died out upon 
the wall, and I found myself once more in total 
darkness. Stunned for a time by the sudden 
changes, I stood watching for the return of the 
lights and figures ; but in vain. By-and-by 
my eyes grew accustomed to the obscurity, and 
1 saw the sky glimmering behind the little 
window which I had left open. I could soon 
discern the writing-table beside me, and pos- 
sessed myself of the slips of loose paper which 
lay upon it. I then made my way to the I 
wmdow. The first streaks of dawn were in the j 
sky as I descended my ladder, and I thanked 
God that I breathed the fresh morning sconce 
more, and heard the cheering sound W the 
cocks crowing. 

All thought of acting immediately upon last 
night's strange revelations, almost aU memory 
of them, was for the time banished from ray 
mind by tbe unexpected trouble of the next few 
days. That momiim I found an alarming 
change in Frank, feelmg sure that he was 
going to be ill, I engaged a lodging in a cottage 
in the neighbourhood, whither we removed 
before nightfall, leamg the accursed Rath be- 
lli^ us. Before midnight he was in the de- 
lirium of a ragit^ fever. 

I thought it right to let his poor little fiancee 
know his state, and vn*ote to her, trying to 
alarm her no more than was necessary. On the 
evKiing of the third day after my lelter went 1 
was situng by Rank’s bedside, when an un- 
usual busue outside acoused my curiosity, and 
going into tbe cottage kitchen I saw a 'figure 
stanmngintbe firelight which seemed a third ap- 
pearance of that vision of the pale-faced golden- 
haired girl which was now thoroughly imprinted 
on my memory, a third, with ail tlie woe of the 
first; and all the beauty of the second. But 
this was a living breathing apparition. She was 
throwing off her bonnet and shawl, and stood 
there at home in a moment in her plain black 
dress. I drew my hand across my eyes to make 
sure that they did not deceive me. l had beheld 
«o many supernatural visions lately that it 
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seemed as tljjpugh I could scarcely believe *in . 
the reality of snything tffl I had touched it. 

"Oh, sir,” said* the visitor, "I am Mairy 
Leonard, and are you poor Frank’s friend ? 
Oh, sir, we are ^ the world_ to one another, 
and I could not let him die without coming to 
see him !” ^ . 

And here the poor h’ttle traveller burst into 
tears. I cheered her as well as I could, telling 
her that Frank would soon, I trusted, be out of 
all danger. She told me that she bad thrown 
up her situation in order to come and nurse him. 

I said we had got a more experienced nurse than 
she could be, and then I gave her to the care 
of our landlady, a motherly country-woman. 
After that I went back to Frank’s beoside, nor 
left it for long till he was convalescent. The 
fever had swept temy all that strangeness in his 
manner which had.aMcted me, and he was qv'te 
himself again. 

There was a jovful meeting of the lovers. 
The more I saw of Mary Leonard’s bright face 
the more thoroughly was I Convinced that she 
was the living counterpart of the vision I had 
seen in the burial chamber, I made inquiries as 
to her birth, andlier father’s history, and found 
that she was indeed the grandchild of that Mary 
Thunder whose history had been so strangely 
related to me, and the rightful heiress of alt 
those properties wluch for a few months only 
had been mine. Under the tree in the orchard, 
the tliirteenth, and that by which I had seen 
the lady diggmg, were found the buried deeds 
which had been described to me. I made an 
immediate transfer of property, whereupon some 
others who thought they had a chance of being 
ray heirs disputed the matter with me, and went 
to law. Thus the affair has gained publicity, 
and become a nine days’ wonder. Many things 
h.ave been in my favour, however ; the proving 
of Mary’s birth and of Sir Luke’s will, the 
identification of Lady Thunder’s handwriting ou 
the slips of paper which I had brought from 
the -burial chamber; also other matters wliich 
a search in that cliaraber brought to light. I 
triumphed, and I now go abroad leaving Frank 
and his Mary made happy by the possession of 
what could only have been a burden to me. • 

So the MS. ends. Major Thunder fell iu 
battle a few years after tbe adventure it relates. 
Frank O’Brien’s grandchildren hear of him 
with gratitude and awe. The Rath has been 
long since totally dismantled and left to go to ‘ 
ruin. - . 
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Book II. 

CHAPTBB KIV. BOEBITEY's TROUBLES. 

It was put off, however, a long time. Mean- 
while the oelievers in Ihe bank, as the dawning 
of prosperity for Mr. Tilney,, began to grow a 
little impatient. He grew harassed with their 
importunity and excuses. His faithful stick 
must have oecn weary with all the flonrish(|p it 
was obliged to m^ke in justification of its master. 
He grew weary himself, and used to say, taking 
Ada into his confidence, that “his heart was 
well-nigh broken with it As indeed wo 

may be sure that the slow “fighting in retreat’’ 
with duns is the most harassing and heart-break- 
ing of all struggles. There was a hill outside 
4^}ie town to which he used to wander awaj^ 
where he would sit dolefully with his chin on 
his stick, looking down at the cat bedral. Some- 
times, too, he would gaze wistfully into the face 
of Ada, and say he was “ like a hunted hare.” 

“This sort of thing,” he went on, “was un- 
known — ^Hterally unknown in my day. A trades- 
man, my dear, dursnU ask anything of a gentle- 
man but his custom. A fellow who seat you 
letters and that kind of thing would have* his 
ears crojr)ped close, and be cut by every decent 
eustomer. Look at the Regent ! No one ever 
asked him for a sliilliug. And there wus a 
Banbury, and Grey, andHillyur, and the whole 
gang, who were treated in the same way, 1 
thiiik, my dear, I trace a good deal of it to the 
irreverent, irreligious spirit of the age. There 
was a more sacred tone then abroad.” 

This was spoken privately in their little par- 
lour looking out on the Ckse. 

To him Ada replied as w had often replied : 
“ My dear uncle, why will yem not take up 
that little money of mine P I can’t Ml you how 
welcome you Would be to every sixpence of it. 
As indeed you are entitled to it all/^ 

Never-never, dear t” said he, fiuutly, and 
colotmug a little, hs ho always did ai this ap- 
peal ; not for the world. Not that I v^ould 
semme to do it if m wanted it badly.” 

“Then, why not nowp” aho said, earnestly. 
^'0! younwst, It will make us all free and 
happy.” 


Alas for poor Mr. Tilney ! With his other 
troubles, he had made free with this little trusty 
nibbling it away in small bites. Not he^ indeed, 
so much as Mrs. Tilney, for whose uc^ssities 
and those of her daughters it was required, and 
who took it without scruple. It, however, gave 
a wrench to the heart of this gentleman of the 
old school. He was now even relieved as he 
saw one of the enemy “skirmishing” up the 
little walk to the house. 

“There they are again !” he said, eagerly. 

The gentle girl, as usual, went out to meet 
ihe foe, bore his angry remonstrances, soothed 
him, and finally sent him away only grumbling. 

A great victory. 

But there were others, too, still fighting the 
same irregular wajrfare. Behind the litUe old 
green door u]) the Close, which was narrow mi 
rather aury trom age, and like the green door 
of a caravan, where poor Norbury and his swarm 
lived, tlicrc was a battle more uneq^i, and 
then fore more miserable. There was tlic blight 
of squalor over them. Decent housewives going 
by said it was “like a Pouudling Hospital,” and 
enough “ to breed a pestilence among the neigh- 
bours.” In those days Mr. Tilney, passing oy ( 
on one of his gloomy saunters, was heckonfed to \ 
from the window by the pale face, now much ^ 
nearer to her periodic trouble than when wc saw 
her last. He heard the sounds of a violin, 
and presently the canon looked over the stairs 
in his sliirt-slcevcs, w'itli a bow in his hand. { 
“Down in a moment,” he sfiid. “Out of j 
the way, chickabiddies” (addressed the human | 
rabbits, who liad swarmed out oil hearing the } 
stranger’s voice). 

The canon could not ^ud his coat. Some of 
the children had got it away iu|o a corner to 
make a temporary bed to be occupied by at leaat 
three of them, and he came doum unshaven, tuning 
his violin, and with a very di$mal exprossi^OR* 
“Well,” he said, “did you hear of Imi 
night ?” 

“No, no,” said the other, despcmdingly. 

“ Now, what*happencd the other night ?” 

“ He’s back, you know. Black, Dick Topham 
returned the day before yesterday, and, as ill luek 
would have it, 1 came full on^ him last night” 

“No, God bless me,” said m friend, starting- 
“ 0, Mr. Tilney,” said thq,pale wife, wringing 
her Viands, “can you do nothing for us— for 
poor J oc and the children P We ^all new get 
over this. 0 dear, dear !” 
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’‘Hush, hush, Jfflttnyl” «Id Iw. "Therfe, 
you have set the hehies of as ia^ed she had. 

God blei^ ua, 8 i 4 ns too,” he added, 
serial idn d)k yilli sdnuml perpleiky. 

The ^bwies” wwt. ha chorus, aua could 
only he sppessed bjr his playing "Teddy the 
Gmder,** <«oo^{Mi}ned by grotesque steps, 
which g^ualiy interested his listeners, and 
finally produced load acclatnations of joy. / 
“'©wfc’s a jolly tune,” said the canon, tuning 
Ida fiddle OB his knee, and laying bis ear to it 
to catch the "accord.” " That’s an old Italian 
TtoHn, and you’d hardly believe what I got it 
for. . fourteen shillings, as .I’m a lay canon, 
though I mayn’t be able to say that long.” 

" Well, about Black Dick ?” said Mi . Tilney, 
ruefully. 

" Wy, I was down at the Rooms, you know, 
knocking the balls about, last night, when I 
heard a row in the street, aud ran out just as I 
am now~t« p«Ws, I may say, saving your pre- 
senee— with a cue in one hand aod my tumoler 
in the other. 'The noise bad gone by, or there 
had been no noise, or X might have mistaken the 
whole tiling. But I could see nothing. Spottis- 
wood, who was there, came out too, and, as a sort 
of bagman was passing, i said to him, ‘ Spottis- 
v^ood, I believe this old cock was at the bottom 
of it all!’ As I live, I only nieaut a joke, andn© 
more knew nho it was, beyond a bagman, than 
the child unborn. There! What d’ye say, Tilney, 
to Us turning out to be Black Dick, sneaking 
home ? Was there ever such luck, Tilucy ? And 
I declare he stopped and looked me full in the 
face, and said, ‘Very well, Mr. Norbuiy. This 
makes the climax of the scandal.’ Those were 
his very words, ‘ Climax of the scandal.’ And T 
aimwered him at once, ‘ Climax it away, Black 
Dick, and welcome !’ But 1 am .afraid he has 
us this time. Goose cooked, eh, Tiluey P” 

He looked at him wistfully, and again scratched 
the broad yellow shining foiehcad. Mr. Tilucy, 
really moved, shook his head. 

The pale wife again struck in ; " 0, sir ! Mr. 
TSIney ! wM is to be done for us F Do ask 
docy to go up to him and beg ins pardon.” 

" Now, Jenny, none of that. We must only 
all take tickets for the workliousc.” 

An elder bhild, who had learnt the siguificance 
of tlds ^aded name, broke into a subdued cry. 
It» hcetfiren, always ready to support a member 
of their order on whiftever occasion, followed 
heartily^ and 'in a moment their father was 
jocularly and with meat spirit playing “Teddy 
the Grinder,” aipfi with the happiest effect. 

“Btdi,” said he, stopping suddenly in his 
music, "there’s another tiung. Look here. 
There’s brown paper, air !” And he showed 
the bKdcea corners of one of the children’s little 
shoes. "Hveiy one of them about the same, 
isn’t it, Jcimy r” 

"Nothing,” said she, piteously, "between 
'^irlitlAR’foetmndthetP^undi nothing” 
‘f'fiud thehehi Jackey,” he want fflu, hopelessly 
nMMtmg his bald crown with the " ssrtdl” of 


h|sdliitl^» " with only a rag of a great>ooat to go 
In. Thd creature’s famisheo. It^s aU got 


I into a wisp 5 a»d no wonder, he’s been wearing 
it these three years, and It was a cheap thing 
then. And thore’s the little joint for to-day. It’s 
coming, but thefelbw m to be paid on leaving it. 
I am going down now to the Booms, to pick up a 
coimlc of half-crowns, if I con, over ‘ the balls.’ ” 
caujon’s coat was then brought to him, 
and the two gentlemen set forth, iijlerchanging 
their troubles. 

" I’ll tell you what,” said Mr. Norbury, “ I 
don’t think this thing may be as bad as Jenny 
makes out. How was 1 to know him in the 
dark? I hear he’s off to London to-night 
for his daughter’s wedding, aud that’ll drive 
it all out of his head. But I was tliinkiiig, 
Tilney, wc mi^At screw something out of Smiles 
and the bank. If I was you, I wouldn’t be buHied 
and be made to sit mum there, by that follow. 
Tillotson is above him, and if he knew this, I’^l 
swear he’d press ’em all to their trumps.” 

“Ah, of course,” said hU fiiend; “bat you 
know' it’s wearisome always struggling with a 
low fellow ; you only dirty your fiugers.” 

“ But you can clean them again, Tiluey. Now, 
what 1 was thinking was, as he won’t ‘ do’ your 
paper, why shouldh’t he do mine ? 1 can get a 
name, you can give yours, and we’ll share, oh ? 
1 have somctlimg to go on with. They’ll 
have the security of my pay, you kuow ” 

“I tell you what,” said Mr, Tilney, “w'e’re 
going to give t hat fellow a little dinner — a snug 
tlimg, you know — ;just to put him in good 
humour. Y on shall come to us. In fact, the 
caid’s gone to him.” 

“ bupposc we draw him now?” 

“ Wen, suppose we do,” said Mr, Tilney, 

They found the secretary behind a 'tlfsk. 
“ Very busy now,” said he, dryly ; “can’t talk 
to you at present, Mr. Tilney ; make an appoint- 
ment.” 

“Just two words in private. Really, now,” 
remonstrated Mr. Tiluey; “sent up a note to 
your house — a little dinner. Really, now ” 

“ Mrs. SmUes will look to that, "it’s noi fair, 
I must say. Just post time, and closing up. 
Well, step in here, tlicn. Now, Mr. Tilney ?” 

Then Mr. Tilney introduced his friend— a 
canon 111 the cathedral — who wanted “accom- 
modation ’’—ninety pounds — good names, his 
own included. There would be no objection to 
that, he supposed? 

Mr. Siiutcs examined the production, aud put 
a few scarcliing questions. The fact was, ac- 
commodation-bills were uo't their line ; they 
wanted Mod trading-bills, drawn in the regular 
course 01 business. However, let liim leave it, 
aud they would, see in the morning. 

“ Very well. God bless you. Smiles. We’ll 
hope to 8(je you ou Sunday.” 

The next morning, to the surprise of both 
gentlemen, Mr. Smiles received them with a 

t rudging cixility, and told Mr. Norbury that 
is bill would be oaslied in proper form. That 
morihng, too, Mrs. Tilni^ received a note 
from Mrs. Smiles, saying sbe would have much 
pleasure in accepting her kind ii; Citation to 
dinner. These acceptances, both ot hfil aod 
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diimor, ilie resalt of a warm dfecussloa held 
the night before between Mr. and Mrs. Smiles. 

** I have planned it all/* ske said. It is wkafc 
you call the small end of the wedge. It will 
help the girls to know some nice men, which 
God knows they want. Life isn’t ledgers and 
• accounts, Mr. Smiles, after all ; and Mrs. 
Withers, the confectioner, says she kmm they 
have asked the colonel and his wife. We mu$i go.’’ 

Folly, folly,” said Mr, Smiles, shortly. | 

Your head’s always running upon that. Now, j 
are you fit company for the colonel’s wife, or 
Mrs, Plumtre up at the Grange — who will be 
there too— or can you bold your own on the 
subjects tAf^y know!^ You’ll only sit there look- 
ing like a fool, and they’ll cut you the next day.” 

‘^Aud if they do, 1 hope you’ll have the 
spirit to give it lo ’em at t he ^ bank. You can 
make them feel it there. No, no ; we’ll do very 
well.” 

“There again,” said he, “that fellow uill 
come bothering for money, and think he lia^ a 
right to get some, because he srave ns a wretched 
dinner. He’s worrying my life out.” 

“ There again !” said she, foiling on her seat 
like a huge jM>rpoise. “ And why not help the 
Tilueys?^ I have laid it all out, I tell you. 
Theyil make nice friends and companion^ for 
the girls, ivLtmjuice them, and got a niatcli for 
’em.” 

Mrs. Smiles, having a weight of tongue and 
of person— which, someway, does give an in- 
flncuce in a social commonwealth — prevailed. 
They were to go and dine, and i he lot t or was scut . 

CHAPTER XV. A PARTY. 

Mr. Norbxjry was to dine also — ^not Mrs. 
Korluiry, whom no one dreamed of asking ; for as 
children were always adhering to her, more or 
less, like shelhfish to a rock, it seemed impossible 
to that faithful “slaving” wonmu to go up 
and “ dress ” for a party, or to be taken down to 
dinner. What a squalor was in t bathhouse, 
what a battle going on— not day by day, but 
hour ^y hour — again^ inconvenience and 
trouble of all kinds, may be couceived. When 
it was stayed or repaired in one quarter, it broke 
out in another ; when they had finished at one 
side, they had to move over to the other and 
begin again. That long family of children had 
to oe “ patched up” like an old roof. The work 
was never ending ; the wonder was, how it was 
done, or where the material was got with which 
it was done. But a “ will,” and a faithful, un- 
dying ml that never sleeps, or even nods, is 
worth time, clothes, money, aa<bmeat and drink. 

The canon was sitting in his normal attitude in 
his shirt-sleeves, with the violin n«t very far 
away, and^f ^ the wife,” with a mollusc adhering to 
her, ” datning,” working, and now literally 
“pieomg” a little shoe~a task that would 
have seemed hopeless to a skilled shoenjgker. 
Before an b^r slie would have accomplished 
it. He w^ in one Of his hcmeless moods. 

“ t doivbknow what’s to become of me,” he 
aaid. ”It is like walking out into a bog. Even 


at knocking the balls about I am to bp 

no good. A common lad got fire emllings 
out of me last night. I may as well giro up at 
once as go on ; it will be eWper in the 
And he began to whistle dismally* 

Before the mother could answer, cries imtd 
even liowls were heard from an adjoining rowi^ 
where a crowd imd gathered and upset a wash^ 
hand-stand, and, with the f^al stupidity of their 
class, had proclaimed* their misfortune to the 
world. She had to dart away to restore order, 
and Mr. Norbury was left alone. His eyes fell 
vacantly on the violin, and, still " honing” over 
his screws, he began to tune it on hb knee, 
and had presently glided into a “ stiff ” varia- 
tion on“De Beriot’s fifth air,” which he went 
over half a dozen times. After many repetitions 
and a growing facility in execution, he had quite 
forgotten lus misfortunes ; and as he began it for 
the seventh time, he threw back his head and 
said aloud, “Faith, I’ll play this for them at 
our ne.xt Philharmonic.” 

Suddenly came a light step. He looked up 
(he was in the midst of the groaning, squealing, 
poik-killiag variation produced by playing three 
notes at a time) and saw Ada — ^Miss Millwood. 
He became conscious of his rough chin and col- 
larless thioat and shirt-sleeves, and fled. Mrs. 
Norbury, with a worn look, well balanced with 
a baby hung before her, in front of whose person 
she managed to ply her fingers, came down to 
her. No wonder she was glad to see her, for Ada 
was a ministering angel to that squalid family. 
She brought with her light and air and cleanli- 
ness ; anil the children, hearing her sweet voice 
(or perhaps the scouts, who were always ou 
duty, hanging out of the windows, huad passed tlie 
word on), \voaid have poured down and mobbed 
her, but that their iatlier, on his road to 
sliaving, had promptly shut to the little gate 
that was at the top of the stairs. 

The two ladies talked together a long time. 
Ada’s low, soft voice filled the room with a 
sweeter music than that of Mr. Norbury’s 
I violin. She gave her friend such cohort as 
was to be found iu the common platiludes of 
comfort, but with her they were not platitudes, 
but substantial comfort. ^ 

“You know,” said she, “we have all trou- 
bles of our own, and mi(st have them. Dear 
Mr. Tiincy has his — have mine. Life wouldn’t 
be life without them.” ' , 

Theu the two women opened their coufidcneeSi 
and Mrs. Norbury, with that fulness of detail 
and colour whicii reaches almost to gossip, told 
the story of their griefs — what they fear<^y and 
what they had mi to hope, and especially that 
late passage witli the^ dreaded Black Bfoki 
“ j oey does everything for the beat, and thhifcs 
of us ml in everything ho doeo* Often and 
often he has brought us home a dio^r out of 
his little game of billiards* But, dea^ Mks 
Millwood, £ nm trembling tjBP ling to 
think of (his business. doc»«tflee it as I 
do.^ But Doctor Topham, 1 fenowCiiocsn^t Uko 
liim, and when he conJ^es bock— Miss Mill- 
wood, I fear— 
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/ Even on tliis view Ada had oomfort. They 
inew the dean, her ^cle did, . And ahe herself 
did little. . The two fcmnd a wmfort in each 
other's sor^tv, ^^id their sorrows, 

though the oidhueh > With M Norbury. 


though the bidhneh with Mrs* Norbury. 
Something them, for Ada 

had a Uttie hpnira of a trifle of inte- 
rest that Mr. TLlney paid down mth 

ACmpmmiiff n flourishing (as if it 

were hia.htmk), delivering a lecture at' the same 
tijph On the value of money. These visits, 
^Hestimonials/' were in them- 
selves as good as gold, 

; On the Sunday, Mr, Norbwy, after chanting 
lustily, and with extraordinary vigour and ani- 
mation, in a short solo, that his “ soul was 
trottb — ^led exceedingly-*-ex^?<?e<#ingly — excee — 
BKB — BING — ly!!!*' got into his dress suit 
quite in spirits, and kissing his family all 
round (by seniority, and it took some time), 
set out for Mr- Tilney's. He was the first there. 
The distinguished guests — the colonel, and the 
colonel^s lady and son — had not come. Neither 
had Mr- Smiles. But his careful eye had noted 
that Mrs. Tilney, languid and patronising as 
usual, and her daughters, were not in the robes 
of office with which they received military 
effendis and sultans, but in a species of mitigated 
and tempered "half toilette.'* It was but a 
partial illumination. 

^ " Sunday humdrum,’* said Mr. Norbury to 
himi^f, "and grocer’s wine,” 

Presently a cab drove up, and in a few mo- 
ments the head of the Smiles procession de- 
bouched- The procession was so long and so 
enriched, that it got blocked in the passage, and 
had to wait there until it made its entry in de- 
tachments. Pirst, Mrs. Smiles, still as Queen 
Elizabeth — a dahlia dressed up in yellow satin — 
glowing, hot, protruding, bursting, swelling, all 
over flowers and gold. Tliis umfonn she had 
last worn at the fishmongers’ dinner, and had 
excited the open admiration of a portly fisli- 
monger. The two Miss Smileses, swelling, hot, 
red with their exertions, and in gorgeous pinks, 
came floating in in succession, although one 
Iiad to wait m the hall while her sister was 
being presented. Then came Mr. Smiles, who 
was aressed to the extent of his magnificence, 
and was exactly as he also had appeared at the 
Fishmoitgers’ ; yet he looked at the whole with 
that dottltful^^^sharp, iSquiring glance, as if it 
were a large bill. lie was as crisp as one of the 
New Foncier bank-notes. Then seats were found 
for them all, Mrs, Sxniles’s glowing face was 
ttirned mxiously to the door, waiting the colonel 
and his party, for whoin all this magnificence 
vras iutended. Mr. Smiles, too, was glad to 
meet that officer and his lady in an^extra-ollicial 
way, and on the easy terms with which one 
gentleman meets another. It cemented relations, 
oiled the wheels of business, as it were. In 
.a few moments the door was opened, Jane an* 
dinner, and Mr. Tilney, in a solemn 
inaAper, offered his* arm to Mrs. Smiles. This 
lady, all aimizement, grief, and fury, hardly 
understood what hc proposedl "Aks ! the colcmel 
and family w on the morrow to a 


choice, elegant dinner, with a couple of " nice” 
men for the girls., "We couldn’t have these 

P lebeians, you Tciiow, with them/' said Mrs.’ 
'iluey.^ "They’d eat with their knives, or do 
sometliing of that kind. Out of the ques- 
tion.” 

" I’m afraid,” said Mr- Tilney, shaking his 
head gloomily, "the Smileses won't like it. 
They’ll find it out/* 

" Let them, the vulgar creatures,” said Mrs. 
Tilney. 

I They had found it out. "You see we have 
Lnobody but ourselves,’- said Mrs. Tilney, who 
j had on a cap as insipid as her smile, with lappets, 
i " We knew you’d like it better.” 

But on the Smileses’ faces, not trained to 
conceal their feelings, were unmistakable hdank- 
ness, anger, and disappointment. Mr, Norbury 
was cheerful, as liet- always was, and "rattled 
on.” But Mr. Smiles kept his moUth pinched 
up. At an early hour they departed. In the 
cab was a jscenc of fury. 

" Now/^ said tiie sire, " what did I tejl you ?” 
" Insufferable, outrageous,” said Mrs. Smiles- 
" Such impudence] Never mind, never mind ! 
If you don’t give ’em a lesson, and grind them 
for this, Smiles, never come near me.” 

"^Impostors, as 1 always said,” ho replied. 
" Do me that justice. I shall keep my eye on 
him, though.” 

Up at the Tilneys’, Mr^. Tilney had' thrown 
herself back wearily, with the insipid lappeta 
tumbling about her cheeks. "There now,” 
she said, " I hope you are content. We have 
paid them off now, low vulgar pack ! and have 
done with them.” 

" I hope so,” said Mr. Tilney, gloomily. 

The next day the elegant party came off, and 
Mr. Smiles heard from tlie colonel, who kept 
the regimental banking with him, what a" very 
fair little turn out” those Tilueys had given. 
Sir John Sebright and one or two more. 

I rely on your being down on ’em,” said 
Mrs. Sthiles, when she heard this news. 


CHAPTEE XVI. A GLEAK OP HOPE.* 

Things, however, were hurrying on a Htllo 
rapidly. Doctor Tophain’s daughter was mar- 
ried to a soldier, a baronet’s nephew, and 
the ceremony was performed wdth great mag- 
niiicence at the baronet’s Loudpn house by 
the dean himself, "assisted by the ileverend 
Arthur Houeydew, cousin of the bride, and 
the Ileverend Doctor Bulstrode, incumbent 
of St. Cunegondc’s, Liverpool,” as indeed Mrs. 
Tilney had react in the copy of tlip' Morning 
Flush sent to her by a friend. " The dear dean !” 
she said toker female friends, in consultation over 
the eyent. " What a trial for him ! * As for the 
girl, she was a plain thing, and 1 wonder they 
got any dcceaA man to take her.” 

After the conventionally "happy pair” liad 
gone to the baronet’s seat ift tbe country, the 
dean had been taken great notice of by the 
baronet himself. "I Really like dean,” 
said the baronet, with his hand on the decanter. 
" You are one of the breakwaters, if 1 may use 
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tlio expteasioa, ftgain»t the alarming pregnancy 
of nCw opinions. A' few more men like you, 
,attd we should apt be in the state we arc ip. 
You must come down to Trunclieon Hall, and 
we can talk it over/^ 

The dean went down eventually, as many 
were destined to know. For, hereafter, he was , 
accustomed to date things from this year of his 
Hegira; saying, '^The year before t went to j 
Truncheon or, ** Let me see, not long after I 
returned from Truncheon/’ 

The Sir Thomas or Sir William wlio was 
tlie lord of Truncheon had a very long family, 
with two dull sons in the Cliurcn, and it may 
have been the position of these youths as hope- 
less curates, who were neither popular, nor likely 
to draw,” nor get on in any way, that gave the 
baronet such a desponding view of the Church. 
The dean was pleased to take a fancy to one of 
these youths when he mettiim at Truncheon; to 
whom, one night — wlien Mr. I)eun had taken in 
to dinner Lady Grcyde Malkyii herself, and had 
evan heard her ladyship say he was a “charm- 
ing churchman” — the baronet alluded with a 
comic despondency. “As for you, Charley, you 
must make up you mind to a stall in the work- 
Inmse, unless you can got your friend the dean 
there to do something for you — ha! ha ! / see 
what he is at, dean — ha ! ha ! I have hsM my 
eye on him for some time — ha! ha ! d(‘an. Un- 
common good that — ha! ha! You must not tell 
Ijiidy Grey, though. No, no.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Dean, balancing liimself, 
“ I am afraid, if her ladyship were to ask me any- 
thing, I couldn’t well refuse. So 1 hope you 
woi/l put it into her head.” 

“ila! ha! ha!” roared the Sir Thomas or Sir 
William. “ Uncommon good again. The dean 
has us every wlicro. Whatever window w’e look 
out of, he flanks us with another.” 

“ The dean,” coutiriucd the baronet, in a low 
but audible voice, to a country gentleman who 
was like a tlieatrical supernumerary^ at this 
feast — “the dean is a man so praetjpal — so 
going straight to his point — that, really, even to 
carry out his joke, ho would get J hat boy a 
stall.* Uj)on rny word I believe he would. Re- 
markable instance of tenacity of character.” 

No wonder the dean often dwelt upon that 
visit to Truncheon. Never had he before re- 
oeived such homage. Ho came ii]) from Trun- 
cheon, waited ou the bishop — then not in 
residence — and had several conferences with 
him on the state of the cathedral. There was 
ope “painful scandal” which he wished to 
bring before him, and which he did bring before 
him. This intermediate process delayed matters 
a little;^ but things were gradfnally hurrying on 
to a crisis. ^ Bills were rushing to maturity 
with the unnatural speed common tf) (hcvsc secu- 
rities; dates fixed by solemn promises, and as- 
severations, were coming round. Tradesmen's 
voices rose yet higher and mtircPiilsoleiiUy, and 
soft voices pleading became of no avaiU " Still, 
the old routine Ihfo went on. Doctor Fugle 
chanting with more than las sera)diic force, 
even thwgh “I he season” w’as not “ou,” and 
taking off his surplice as he got under the far 


arch, out of sight of the congregation, in a 
manner, it must be said, very unlike a seraph’^. 

“ You see. Jenny,” said Mr. Norbury, now 
playing the Fifth air with surprising freshness 
from constant practice, “ I was riglit* Black 
Dick will be afraid to lay a finger upon me.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jenny, gratefully, “dear 
Joe. Thanks to Providence. And now you 
must promise me, for my sake, to be more obe- 
dient to the dean, and i:espcctful. You know he 
is dean, after all. you promise me ?” And 

Mrs. Jenny put her hands into a praying atti- 
tude — at least, as well as the unfailing and ad- 
herent baby would allow her. 

“ Well, for yotir sake, Jenny, FIl try,” said 
Mr. Norbury. “ Now, just listen and see how I 
shall astoui^ih them at the Philharmonic next 
week and he gave her that groaning variation 
“ill thirds” winch he himself had christened, 
with some appropriateness it must be confessed, 
“the pig’s agony.” 

Of these days, too, Mr. Tilney, who had be- 
come very disconsolate and moody, went about, 
dwelling often on what ho called the “ tyranny” 
of Smiles to him. “I made that man, sir,” he 
said, lashing a thistle deliberately. “ Who was 
the first person they came to, sir? It was I 
made the wdiolc concern, lock, stock, and barrel. 
They will divide fifteen [lerceni. IIow do they 
get that, 1 should like to know? Fact is, sir,” 
and he dropped his voice, “that Smiles is mi 
a ffonilemivn It won’t last, mark me. You 
may pick up a sovereign here and sixpence 
there; but you must have gentle blood, sir; 
gentle maimers, sir; and sir, It’ll 

collapse ; blow up, sir. What’s this wretched 
guinea to me oiiboird-days? O, it’s very bad,sir.” 

it was, indeed, getting very bad for the Til- 
ncys. The ISimleses had never forgiven that out- 
rage about the dinner. The secretary had be- 
come curl and short with Mr. Tilney ; was down 
on him when he could. In fact, he had a stone 
in his sleeve for him. 

“ You li ive not forgotten, Mr. Tilney,” he 
said, one day your joint note with that Mr. 
Norbury. It is very close now. You will be ready?” 

By the way, ISmilcs,” said Mr. Tilney, a 
little nervouslv, “ 1 was just going to ask 3 mu 
about that. Of couisc the usu^Ji renewal will 
not be objected to?” 

Mr. Smiles opened his eyes wide. “ lle- 
ttcw.il !” he said. “ I^beg such a tiling wdll not 
be thought of, for the sake of ilic bank — must 
not be dreamt of. It would be fatal, any good 
sir, a director to be compromised fOr such a 
triile. You must sec about it at once, I 
“ But, my dear Smiles,” said poor Mr. TilSfey, 
“1 — that is, — reckoned on it all this time. 
Really, I think a director, and all that ! Why, 
even the Kite Ih-itico itegent 

“ I know,” said xMr. Smiles, contemptuously. 
“ A line example, certainly. A director, just as 
you say. ’Bmi my word, the whole thing comes 
on me/ by surprise.” ^ 

But tiicre was yet a g^eat surprise in store 
fifr Mr. Tilney’s family that very night. For 
when he left tlie bank, hopeless and desponding, 
a cab drove past him with luggage ou the top. 
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ftf)4 a face with a niiHtar^ cap mi gtey mous- 
laohos looking from the wmdow. In an instant 
he was waving hia^JIUlaoca cane to the coach- 
man, and was stridii^ op to the window. 

It was WWialcev, the colonel who had been 
equen-y to his S^dlor Dook years and years ago, 
and wlio said, Ot was made to say, many things 
in the ooutse of Mr, Tilney^s conversations. 

“ My gt:^ness !” said Mr. Tiluey, describing 
** the proiddentiftl character’* of this n^eeting, 
€% wonderfully Providence tempers the wind. 

Often atid often the Dook said, when lie had to 
go to the City shows and the like, ‘Let Til- 
ney and Whitaker come. I|ang it ! Til have 
no one else/ He W’cnt his way, and I went mine. 
Thus it is, my dear, all our ends arc shaped 

** Do talk sense,” said Mrs, Tilney, with much 
irreverence, ” and have done with those absurd 
speeches. Were liis sons with him?” 

He has no soiib,” said Mr. Tilney, sadly. 
“ Providence— that is to say,” added Mr. Tilney, 
correcting himself hastily, and recollecting the 
caution, “ he never had any. One of the best 
men I ever knew.” 

“Do keep all that for your own friends, and 
talk like a Christian. Where is he staying ?” 

•‘With the Leighton-Buzzards,” said Mr. 
Tilney, a little abashed. “But only think, he 
is at the Horse Guards now — D. A.G., my clear, 
enormous influence, e-normous, my dear. Al- 
ways had a grateful nature, too, my dear. The 
Dook said, 'If there is a man who sticks to lus 
friends like wax, that man is Bob Whitaker/ ” 
Well, and what did he say to you, and what 
did you make of him ?’* said Mrs. Tiluey, with 
great interest. 

“ He said,” replied Mr. Tilney, looking round 
mysteriously, “ * why arc you in this hole, Dick ? 
You are at the back of Godspeed,’ or words to 
that effect. ‘ They should have done something 
for you long ago ; or have they now ?’ said Bob 
Whitaker.” 

“ Well, and what did you say to that,” said 
Mrs. Tilney, with iiujustifiable impatience. 
“ Some folly about Providence or other.” 

“1 said,” Mr. Tiluey answered, in a burst of 
profrmencss, “ that I was literally rotting away 
m this infernal hole, and that you were rotting 
away. That it was a confounded shame the court 
party had treated me so, leaving me to get on in 
my old days in this w^ay, after all my slavery to 
that good-for-nothing Daok. The most selCsh 
creature as was ever bom.” (This was a way 
to speak of liis late Majebt y !) 

“And what did he say?” said Mrs. Tilney, 
mnoh pleased at this burst. 

“ O, he said it was a curst shame too, and 
that everything he got he had to screw out of 
*em/’ 

“What have I always told your but you 
never listen. There’s a man of sense !” 

“He’s got his nephew with him,” said Mr. 
Tilney, suddenly. 

** Ills heir P” said Mrs. Tilney. 

“I be-lieve so,” said Mr. Tilney. ^ 

And vrhy couldn’t you tell me ikut ? There’s 
the way* We’ve to do everything for ourselves. 


And now, what did you moke out ? Will he do 
anything for you?” 

“lam sum,” said Tilnev, enthusiastically, 
“he’d lend me twenty pounas to-morrow. Bob 
Whitaker never refused a friend be cared for/’ 

“ Twenty pounds !’^ said Mrs, Tilney* with 
scorn. “On your peril ask him, Mr. Tilney. 
I see it all. licavc it to me for once, do now. 
W'e must have them to dinner. The nephew 
must know the girls— he can have his choice. 
And yon can * screw/ as you Cali it, somel^iing 
out of him. You must get up a nice elegant 
dinner. You know the Leighton-Busearas a 
little; ask them. We must oo the thing well, 
you know/’ 

“ Get up a dinner — a dinner P” said Mr. Til- 
ncY, nicfully. “How, my dear? Where, 
where P” 

“Where! Everyvdiere, of course,” said Mr^. 
Tilney, very unreasonably. “ You know how to 
do that sort of thing ; use your wits. Some- 
way,” she added, enthusiastically, “I/%c/,ifyou 
strike home in this business, something will 
come out of it for the girls; who knows — per- 
haps on the very night itself.” 

“I wisli to God ‘there did/’ said lie, mouvn- 
fulli'*. “I w^ish something did turn out for 
some of us. And Mrs. Whitaker, we must ask 
i her, i think he said he had brought her.” 

Mrs. Tilney’s face fell. “ G, therd^ a mo- 
ther, is there she said. 

“ Never mind,” said he, with sudden alacrity, 
“we shall knockout something, and plan a very 
n»ce little dinner. I’ll manage it. Yes, I see. 
A capital thing for one of them. (Why, Bob 
Whitaker and 1 were like brothers.) Yes, the 
very thing; and now I recollect, he w^as alwap 
i mad upon a good dinner.” 

I Prom that hour it was noticed that Mr. Til- 
I ney soared into a perfect buoyancy of spirits, 
and looked forward to the date of the “httlc 
dinner” as a certain deliverance from all tlieir 
troubles.. That little festive meal vras to lead 
them mstt of shade into sunshine. Someway, 
too, “the pressure,” as lie always spoke of it, 
seemed toviavc abated a little. The “duns” 
had for a time, perhaps, grora weary — for- 
borne to trouble lam. Just as it had been with 
the early days of the bank, as it was with the 
dinner, it lifted him into sudden prosperity. 
But a change was coming about. One night 
he was sitting in bis parlour with his family 
in a very ancient dressing-gown, about which, 
we may be sure, there was a history connected 
with the sailor-ducal cpocl^ and “mapping out,” 
as he colled it, the little dinner. He haa made 
several “maps” ^before this, and had gone on 
making them, not through any dissatisfaction 
at what he liad done, but as a pleasure to him- 
self for the variety. The family were busy with 
i some preparations in their own line which bad 
reference to their portion of the festival. Ada 
alone, of all not engaged at any aim of the kind, 
sat silcfint and apart, working patiently. 

“ 1 shall look after the maoagenwmt myself,” 
said Mr. Tilney. “ God bless you ! j|/Vouldn’t 
trust it out of my own hands. Toler* wrote H 
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oat for one day* witU bis owB-hattd, W I A3oa§ tbe bouthem, skirts of tbe Koleh&tt, in 
lost it. And then ne left it to me in bis will — K^oniur and Motmrbunj, where the Kwl M»d 
•a kind thing; and he knew it would please the Byturnee wind ripples throngh the ehades 


more then attytiitog m the wide world/* 

^^Ah, exactly/* aaid Mrs* Tilney, contemp- Sont 
tuoasly—*^ always tJie way* If be had left you tary 
a huitared pounds it would have been more to wild 
the point. Bat you preferred a rubbishy old thert 
receipt you could get out of any cookery book, ram 
Just like you/* soize 


of for exteiuUrig forests, where the poor Ho, qt 
Sonf>al, m kis wretched clearing, rears his soli- 
tary hovel, aad shares with the fe&mbur and the 


Just like you/* seizes the bullock at Ihe plough, or the poor 

'^Ko/* said he, mildly— no, my dear, Wb husbandman^s half-naked daughter, while filling 
not so much the receipt as Ihe mixu/.** her pitcher at the lonely pool It comes with 

Stop it now/* said Mrs. Tilney, impatiently, the gathering dusk to the ill-fastened hovel 
Go up, Ada, and look for a pair of scissors, door, breaks (low^ the fence in which the starv- 

Why, what’s this now?** mg kine have been immured, slays in a few 

Sudden arrivals always created alarm in the mmutes, perhaps, the whole of the little herd 
family, and always caused Mr. Tilnev to rise on which the owner relied for his subsistence, 
Irom his chair, like a hare out of her iorm, and and often thus succeeds in driving away the 

jnake for ihe door. Hcayen protect and guard settler. 


n$ !** he said, looking furtively round tlie edge But even in these wild solitudes man some- 
of the curtain 5 a cab with luggage !” times uiaintams his supremacy over the beast 

of the field. The llo, or, as'Ue is commonly 

called by more civilised neighbours, the K6le, 
TOUCHING TIGEKS. trained from boyliood to the use of the bow and 

arrow, is generally an adroit archer, and many 

Tnic native ground of fhe tiger has been individuals among his tribe are singularly in- 
greatly too much restricted. Somi^ waters hare trepid men lie has need to be so, who, 
confined it to India alone; others, to India and leaving the safety and comparative comforts of 


TOUCHING TIGEKS. 


the Malayan peninsula ; but the animal eiAends a large village, Witli no weapons but bow and 
into Chinese Tartary and Eastern llussia, to the arrows and a light battle-axe, and no com- 
confmes of Siberia, where it is as formidable and panions but wife and children, sallies forth into 
ns much dreaded as m the Soonderbnns of the wide fimesl'?, where mati never trod before, 
Bengal. The strangest feature lu the distnbu- and founds iliere a new settlement. Some- 
tion of the beast is that it is xuiknown m China, times tuo or three able-bodied persons of hk 
in those very latitudes which are in India most kcclej,’* or clan, wdll assist him in felling and 


tion of the beast is that it is xuiknowu m China, times tuo or three able-bodied persons of his 
in those very latitudes which are in India most kcclej,’* or clan, wdll assist him in felling and 
favourable to its development. Houg-Kong, clearing an acre or two, and once or twice he 


for instance, is in the same paiailcl as the 8o<m 
(ItTbuns, but the tiger is quite unknown there, 
or on the adjacent mainland. Atkinson is, T 


may revisit his native town to purchase seed 
and poultry and cattle. Bui witli these excep- 
tions the new settler and his little family live 


believe, our most recent authority on the occur- and labour in solitude, and must by their un- 
rence of this animal in the couiitnes bordering aided efforts si rive for mastery with thew^'ild 


upon Siberia. And it does not appear that its 
size, strength, or ferocity, is at idl diminished 
by the coldness of that climate. .• 

Tiger countries arc so variefl, that tlie tiger 
cannot be strictly described as limited to any 
pcurtiftular form of country. Jt wanders mucll, 
taking long journeys by night, swims wdde 
rivers or salt-water creeks, lurks in dense 
thickets or heavy grass or forest when in the 
neighbourhood of man, but rambles freely over 


beasts of the forest. 

!Many years ago — so many, that names of 
persons and of some places concerned, have 
passed from my memory— official duties led me 
to a smiJl villa^ in Rengraiieer, one of the re- 
motest and wildest divisions of that wild country 
the Kolehan, on the south-west frontier. Thh 
liamlet consisted of some five oi^ix cottages in 
a cleared space of as many acres, surrounded bv 
forest. A brook, whence the women ol the vil- 


tlie open inlands thinly inhabited, it ascends lage procured waterj^ran by the bottom of a 
wooded mountains up to seven or eight thou- slope, alxnzt two hundi’edvar^ from the houses; 
sand feet above the sea ; and in the western ana (a usual feature in K6lc villages) a few laarge 
parts of India, bereft almost of vegetation, finds slabs of slaty rock fixed in the ground marked 
a stronghold in the numerous deep ravines where “ the rude forefathers of the hoiplet 
which cut the surface of the and plains. sleep.” Near one of those I obse^ed a ^le 

My first acquaintance witn the tiger in bis erected, on which grinnexi the skull of a tiger, 
natural state was loado in a country which has with the bones of ouc of its ams dismembered 
only of late years become known fo Europeans, half way up. 1 turned to the villagers near me 
Much as has been done by our countrymen to- for an explanation, and heard this ; 
wards extiipatmg this animal in the jungles of The daught(*r of the Moonda, or head man of 
the Turraae^ and the Morung, and other parts the place, was affianced, in the rude native 
of India, wide rmons still exist withhf and on fashion, to one of the young men of tlic village. 


the oouftnes of the south-west frontier of Bengal mid their nuptaaJs were^lo c6mo off in a few 
Where shot of the »porl.&man has seldom if Says. One evening the girl with some of her 
ever bfokcxi the silence of the dreary woods, female companions wont, as Mvas their daily 
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wotit, to the brook already laleatioued, to bathe 
md fetch water for the htmsehold. They had 
been absent biit a qwter of an hour, when the 
startling Toico o! a tigW, and the piercing 
shrieks of the mmt% suddenly broke the silence 
of the hour, and b^ore the roused villagers 
could snatch tiiew arms, the girls came flying 
hack with horror in their faces, and in a few 
words announced the dreadful fact that a tiger 
had carried off one bf their party. It was Ihe 
Moonda’s daughter. Her stout-hearted kius- 
mcm rushed, but with hopeless liearts, to the 
rescue* Foremost among these wivs her in- 
tended husband, and close by his side his 
sworn brother, allied to him ^ by a ceremony, 
common amongst tliis people, of tasting each 
other^s blood, and swearing to stand by each 
other in after life, come weal, come woe. While 
tlic rest were foUoumg with skill and caution 
the bloody traces of the monster end his prey, 
tiiese two, dashing onihrough the dense jungle, 
soon came upon the object of their search. In 
a small open space (which 1 afterwards visited) 
the t)ger was crouched over the dead body of 
the girl, wliicli it had already begun to devour. 
The approach of the hunters Voused him, and lie 
Stood over the carcase, growling ddiance at the 
two men. 

In a moment an arrow from the bereavi'd 
Iovoi*s bow pierced the liger^s chesl. It struck 
deep and true, but not so UsS (in sporting plirase) 
to afof) the dreadful beast, who, trom a distance 
of some thirty paces, came down, vdtli liis pecu- 
liar whirlwina rush, on his assailant. 1 he young 
man had just time to draw his “ kappeV/" or 
battle-axe, from his girdle, when the ligcr seized 
him by the left u^ist. The man, leaning well 
back to gain room for the swing of the axe, 
drove it with all the collected strength of rt^<* 
and despair into the tiger's foreann, severing 
the luassivo bone, and leaving the blade buried 
in tho muscles. Next moment his head was 
crushed within the monster’s jaws, and ho fell 
dead upon the ground, vliile the tiger, tamed 
hj^ the loss of blood, turned round and began to 
limp aw’^ay. All occurred so rapidly, lliat the 
surviving comrade had not shot a shaft, but 
uow, mfiSdened, he ran to the retreating brute 
and sent arrow after arrow up to the feather 
into jits side and neck until it rolled over, dymg, 
within a few yards of tlie ill-fated young couple. 
The tiger still breathed asirtlic rest of ihe party 
came up. They ttruck off its head, dissevered 
the muscle by which the left forearm still ad- 
hered to the shottlder, and with these spoils, and 
the mangled bodies of the poor victims borne on 
litters, returned, a melancholy jjroccssion, to 
the village. The above minute details 1 had from 
the chief actor liimsolf, a stalwart young fellow. 
The event had occurred not more than a month 
or five weeks before, and ihe sun-diied strips of 
flesh still adhered to the ghastly trophy on the 
pole. 1 wished to have brought the bones 
away, but they gave some comfort to the poor 
old Moondu's heart, ffbey reminded him that 
his dawghtf*r had not died unavenged, and 1 kit 
them there# 


Attotlier instance that became known to ttm 
of heroism among the Koles, is of a more 
homely sort. In another part of llengrapoer, a 
clearing was in the jSorest by an old man, 
his wile, her sister, and a growm-up daughter. 
No other human being lived within miles of their 
solitary hut, and the head of the family had to 
go frequently, and always alone, to a distant 
village for the necessaries of fife. His first 
season’s plougliing was stopped by a tiger kiUing 
one of the only pair of bullocks he possessed, 
and he was obliged to sell the other to buy rice 
for ihe rest of the year. Before the next rains, 
he managed to procure another pair of oxen, 
and patiently recommenced the tillage of his 
Uttlc clearing. ^ But his unwelcome neighbour 
again robbed lum of a bnllock, and once more 
put an end to his ojicralions. This wns loo much 
to bear, and with singular hardihood the old^ 
uian deUTmined to rid liimself of his enemy or 
die of hun. The bullock lay dead wiilim a few 
paces of a pateli of grass wdiich intervened 
between tlie clearing and the forest ; and Mie 
man, ihoroughly conveisaat with the habits of 
the ligi'r, knew well that in tliis grass the bcjist 
wouJd lie until the bool of evening summoned 
him to sup upon the carcase, lie j)roceeded 
without further ado into the house, armed his 
housdiiold, the tlir(*e w^omen aforesaid, with a 
bamboo each, }>laced them in line along 1 he edge 
of the erass, posted himself by a circuitous 
route on th{‘ o]j}>ositc side of the cover where 
it skirted the ;jungle, and, having given some 
preconcerted signal to his auxiharies, waited, 
bow m hand and ariw on string, for liis danger- 
ous enemy. The three women, nothing daunted, 
began beating the groiuid in a business-like 
manner. I'licy shrieked and ycUed, and ad- 
vanced steadily into the cover ; it was not ex- 
tensive; before long the tiger came sneaking 
out toWiirds the man, who, well concealed behind 
a tree, let liim pass so as to obtain a clear bioad- 
side vii'wr, and then let fly an arrow into the 
centre olif’is neck. Fortune favoured the bold, 

I and the brute tell dead. 

I So little did the veteran think of this exploit, 
that 1 should probably liave heard nothing 
about it, liad he not come to my office attended 
by bis family and tlie mankee, or head of liis 
circle, with the tiger’s skin, to claim the reward 
(ten rupees a hcau) given by government for the 
destiuetion of this animal; a lewai^d which, 
shabby as it is, was not to be despised by the 
poor settler. He was a short wiry man, some 
fifty or sixty years of age, with a dogged deter- 
mined look, and spoke ol' killing the tiger and 
making lus old wile and sister-m-law be^t him 
up, in sucli a matter-of-fact way that we were 
all in shouts of laughter, though filled with ad- 
fniratiou fur* the stout old boy atid hia hard- 
favoured amazons. 

There w^as grpat luck in such an easy conw 
quest, but it is not, even within my own know- 
ledge, a 'solitary instance of so^ large an animal 
being killed at once by so apparently inade- 
quate a weapon. A very big tiger qifes once 
brought into the head-quarter station bf the 



oomitry — Ohybasar- which had been killed 
with one fehot by a mere stripling, some sixteen 
•or seventeen years old, who seoraed much more 
engaged in admiring the flowers in front of my 
house, than interested in the recital of his 
roweas, made to me by his comrades and the 
ead man of the village. 

Those who have engaged in tiger-shooting 
excursions, either on foot or on elephants, 
know full well bow many shots the brute some- 
times takes. And sxich instances of qiiiek work 
as the two above cited may surprise the mo's! 
experienced sportsman. 

lluive ali*eady observed that where popula- 
tion is exceedingly scarce, the tiger loses mucli 
of his skulkmg, mding clispositioii, and attacks 
Ids prey in the open. In J&37, or "138, a lad 
heraiug cattkj in the village lands of Koorsec, 
year Chaibasa, was pursued over a meadow, anti 
through the herd, and was killed by a tiger, who 
had begun to eat liim when scareu away l)y the 
villagers. I saw the body; it lay in tlio midst 
of an o])en field, at least two liundred ;\ards 
from any cover. It was disembowelli’d, and 
with tlie chest torn wide open ; but the face was 
as that of one who lies iu a*|)loasant slcej). 

The enormous forearm of the tiger has oflon 
attracted attention, We have seen a cat pat a 
dead mouse, or the face of a dog wdiiolf w’as 
tca?;ing her, and it is easy to uiiderstand wdiat a 
tremendous blow a tiger could give iu llu' same 
manner ; but 1 bclie\e it to be a inistal^e to sup- 

S ise that he strikes (hnvn his ])re> with In'* paw. 

0 strikes iu selfdefen(*e and wliou lighting, 
but not when seizing Ids victim. I have seen 
many carcases of deer, cattle, bulTaha’S and 
- borses, which had been killed by tigers, and they 
all had the sam<» appearance; four doeji holes 
at the back of the neck (twu) of them on each 
side the cervical vert ebree), made by the animars 
incisor teeth ; no other mark. Of course, if the 
tiger had begun to feed on the body, it was ex- 
tensively lacerated. And if (ns somotimes in 
the ease of a buflalo) the prey had draggled 
mueli, and had succeeded iu dragging the tiger 
a few yards, the chest and forelegs^ would bVar 
tlie iitipressioii of the claws and the tremendous 
giip, but those, ns far as uiy experumee goes, 
were exceptional cases. 

It is evident that the tiger, iu seizing his prey, 
rushes on to its back, grips the neck with his 
jtwsas wilh a vice, and, withliis armseontining 
the animal’s struggles, lies there upon his 
viqlim until it is suffoeated. With a liuman 
being 1 know not how the ease is. A tiger dias 
been seen to seize and carry off a man by the 
neck, or the arm, or thighj^indifferenily, Jii 
the well-known oases of major Colnett and 
Captain Fenwick, they were both seized by the 

a \ and carried off, it is said, on* the animars 
. More rpcontly* a Captain Hill, siiperin- 
^ tendent of police in lJurma, wa^ gripped by the 
' neck, and there held until the arrival of his 
people rescued l^m from his awful position* In 
1846, in M&ubhoom, near Mldnaporo, I was out 
alter a %er, on foot, and* having wouudi'd him 
severe!^, wns searching for Inm in the jungle 


with a number of beaters* Three times we came 
upon him, and each time he broke eover by 
ohor^g through the mob of us. Once, be 
struck a man on the chest, knocking him over, 
and scratching him severely. Next time bo 
seized one of the beaters iu Ins jaws, by the 
thigh, giving him a rapid shake and passing 
on. But these are all cases iu whicli the animal 
was acting in self-defence, or in reialiation. 
M liat 1 liavc said above, refers to its usual 
mode of capturing its food. 

The averment in our ‘^natural hislory"" books, 
tliat the tky'r disdains to touch carrion, is quite 
untrue. The saive rhetoric is indulged in re- 
garding the eagle, and is equally erroneous. 
The lion, also, the king of beasts,” is, I be- 
lieve, as little* serupulous as any other cat, in 
this particular. I have described how the tiger 
captures and kills his prey. VOicn dead, if the 
body lie convenient to his covert, he lets it 
remain; if il be loo far out in the open, if is 
dragged further iu towards tl)c jungle, and there 
leli until towards dawui. Sometimes the ])ody 
is disembowelled after beiug removed a liitfe 
way, and is then draw'u aw^ay to some liubh'u 
spot. A leopard has been seen to disembow'el a 
goat, liolding it by the throat, lying on its back 
underneath the body, and ripping it o])en by 
repeated kicks wdth its hind claws. TrobablV 
llie tiger operates by the same method. lie 
appears to prefer a rampsf(*ak, or a round, to 
an> other portion. These are almost always 
the first part eaten, then the ribs, rarely the 
fore-f[uart(‘rs, and never, within my knowledge, 
llie head. 

The following little anecdote, while it illus- 
trat(*s this, affords a pv(*1ty good specimen of 
the tigei\s oantion, of the silence of his ap- 
proach, and of Ins immense strength. In the 
cold weather of 1838, near the same village of 
Koorsec where the herd-boy had been kilh*d, 
1 w'as one day sliown the body of a cow, which 
a tiger had just struck down. Jt lay close to 
some rather thin jungle, near a ridge of low 
rocks; a few larger trees, such as mangoes, 
w'ere iutcrs])ersea in tlie brushwood, and the 
gronn^ was covered wdth dead dried-np leaves : 
so crisp, that it seemed impossible for an insect 
even to puss over them vriihoat being lieard. 
Jl was then about noon, and J (leteriniiu‘{l to 
sit up for the tiger, wdio, wo knew, w'ould come 
again at nightfall, oi%b<'fore next morning, to 
devour the carcase. A charpair, or small native 
bedstead, was speedily procured from the village,, 
and lashed across the fork of a maugo-tree> 
within a few paces of whicli lay the cow. Be- 
fore sunset 1 and my comnnnion (our doctor) 
wore escorted to the spot by a body of armed 
K61es. Tflisembarrassf'd myself of a huge sola, 
or pith hat, whicli J placed oU the ground near 
the tree, and in it i deposited a pair of un- 
wieldy dragoon’s pistols ht was before the days 
of repeaters”), wdiich i tuought would be use- 
less in our elevated position, I also took off, 
and left at the foot of the tree, a pair of tluck 
shooting-slioes, and then, wdth the help of my 
village triends, gained the chaiimie, and sat my- 
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fiflir <io«n tto irodbsr 'dooliCir. Betwei^ os 
'ffwe foxur doable bexMs and Mumxmiuen. 
When we ‘ww in otir jwat, tm escort 
sdentiy withdafew to » imA on the ridrts of the 
villaf^, just -witiun hay! 

The n»>on, nm its fdL was rising, and the 
night ealm. A deqr idukaow rested nndcr the 
trees, save 'o^hariD, thnn^ gans in the foliage, 
the sthetr Tiqm stole in. A solemn silence 
reigned aeontra, scrwoe broken by the whisper- 
ii^ roetle of the leaves as at intmah the mght 
air sighed fitAiHy. Those who have sat tnotion- 
lein and patient, fin: into the night, with such an 
obj^ in view, can anderstan^ the’ oppressive 
feeling that steals over one in the stony &till> 
nass, with ear aitd eye stretched to catch every 
sound, or detect the slightest movement. Im- 
movable as statues we sat, without a wliisper. 
Croat ure-cOBiforts we had none; for cheeroots 
and. broudy-and-water were 

Banned and barred, forbidden fare, 

it being supposed that a tiger cannot abide 
tobacco. Loms, and backbones, and necks, nitd 
legs, grew atiffer rmd stiffer, and achcil wearily ; 
bttt stoU we sat. The night passed .sloa ly bn, 
the moon climbed higher and higher over onr 
heads, and at last shone upon the dead cow 
below; but not a sound fell on the ear. Tired 
nature began to murmur against the penance ; 
first a few remarks were whisperingly vent tired : 
"I don’t think he’s conimg.” “ I think he 
heard those fellows and is off.” “ Tie eiui’t be 
here, or we should have heard liirn,” &c. &c. 
Gradually such feeble suggestions gave way to 
positive assertions, delivered in a toleiably 
audible tone, and at last I openly declared I 
would wait no longer, and dcsceuded to the 
ground. My first ahl was to get my shoes, and 
while putting them on and chatting without 
farther consriaint, 1 remarked tliat it would lie 
as well to call our guides, forthwith, uplift- 
ing my voice, I shouted out the name of the 
Mtxmda. Hardly had the word passed my lips, 
when an abrupt startling roar n'om a thicket 
within a few paces of me petrified ns with 
atuaeement. Never had 1 felt so wretchedly 
helpless. Standing unarmed at the foot of the 
tree, I had onesahoe on, and was about to put on 
the other. While expecting every instant to 
be my last, I felt sure tliat au attempt to climb 
ba©k to my peirch would be the signal for the 
tiger to aeaietaef! To remain standuig there, 
was equally disagreeable. My pistols came to 
my recollection. They were lying in my hat, 
but the had lay tminewhat in the direction of 
the thicket. It was a tarybig moment ; but in 
another mommit I found mysdf striding towards 
the hat, one shoo on and the other off, qnd hardly 
conseious of what I did. 1 rcmmnbcr grasping 


the pistols, cocking them, and with the barrels 
leveBed towards tw busb, which I steadily faced, 
shuffling sideways to the tree. The feel of the 
travl^ weapons m my hiutds was oomfortiug, as 
was the sight of tlii?* doctor, who, with both 
barrels d lus gun cocked, and pointing at the 
bush, leant eagerly forward on the charpaie, 


covering my retreat. At lengtih I reached the 
tree on the side fotthest Aom the thicket, and 
went up it like a lamplighter, pistol in hand, 
although, on our first mrival, 1 had required 
the assistance of other people’s arms and 
shoulders, “ Thank God. !" exclaimed the 
doctor, as soon as I was seated by him. “ Ton 
ore up. I tihought you were a (lead man.” 
And so saying, he fired into the bush, just as 
our escort came up with lighted totohes; and 
we returned to our tent in the village. 

Scarcely had the sun risen on the morrow, 
when a K6le ran in to tell us that the cow had 
been removed. The doctor was obUged to 
return to the station, but I repaired at once to 
the spot of our night’s vigil. The cow was 
gone, and a broad trail showed which way she 
had been dragged. At about a hundred yatrds 
from our mango-tree, and near tile foot of the 
rocks before described, lay the stomach and en- 
trails, and a pool of blood.. Further on, was a 
.spot where the tiger had lieen rolling. The 
nuarks were plain, with some of his hair lying 
where the ground had been pressed down. And 
on a ledge on the summit of a perpendicular 
scarped rock aliout'four feet high lay the oar- 
case of tiie cow, partly eaten away. The tiger 
must have jumped on the ledge with the cow in 
his mouth ; there were no other means of ascent. 
The prodigious power of the animal may be 
conceived from such a feat. After gaxing for a 
while on the spectacle, some of the mmrt ex- 
perienced Kales present assured me that the 
tiger, after gorgiiig on so much beef, could not 
possibly be far off, and they volunteered at ouco 
to beat him up and drive liini towards me. 1 
accoidnufly selected a cominanduig snot, and 
sent the men a diHonr of some tlirce hundred 
yards m front of me, whence they commenced 
beating lu my direction. In a few minutes the 
tiger was roused, and passed my station at a 
distance of about sixty yards, in a lamping 
heavy canter, with his tail in the air. I took 
deliberate’ aim a little in front of his chest, and 
fired. The ball cut a twig, and must have de- 
flected fronv its first direction, for the tiger 
passed on without taking the slightest noti6e of 
my salute, and in another instant was lost in 
tlic jungle, leaving me to return to camp ui- 
tensely mortified. 

Bears (Froehilus labiatus) swarm in the 
Kqlehhu and all the rocky and jungly parts of 
Orissa ; and the Koles assured me tout at tones 
they became toe prey of tigers. The tiger, toej 
said, did not care to face an old dog bear, but 
would lie in wait on toe top of a rock where 
Iwars were wont tp pass and repass below, and 
drop on the back of the first one that came 
beneath. Pqor old “ bhaloo,” taken so unfoirly 
at disadvantage, generally falls an easy jwey, 
but on equal terms the beat, it appears, dote 
not fear a tigej^ Near Keyra, in SiMgbhoO«i» 
I <mce saw both animals driven out of me same 

S atch of jungly and they must have been lying 
lere near eaoh other for a cotiaiderable time. 
There has been much controversy alrout toe 
tiger’s power of jumping; sonrn are of opinion 
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thirt te omoifc eflAtr^ly quit the grcmud ’with his ui^ht a! patieuoe. I do not ktmr how long we 
hind feet For mj part I do not tm what ie to sat side by side. The sound# from the town, 
• prevent him. The musdes of his legs are fr^v softened by the distance, at length ceased al^ 
able to overcome the weight of his body, which together, and the forest, utterly silent, betsame 
k generally spare and transversely narrow. I inky black in the night. The absence of jackals, 
have seen a tiger take a very decent drop leap, or of pariars (vUlage dogs), which roam about 
Tigers have been known abo to get, somehow, the skirts of human habiUtions at such hours, 
into howdaa on eleplmnts^ backs. In short, 1 was, according to my companion, a strong proof 
am inclined to believe that those who deny his that the tiger must be somewhere near : an 
jumping powers argue with reference to his assurance which kept me awake, till, in the still* 

S eat weight, and So not sufficiently consider ness, I could watch no more. 

e great strength which bears that weight A hand laid stealthily on my kneo awoke me, 
along. another grasp aud I was broad awake, sitting 

Natives are much more successful than Euro- up on the floor lyid listening. *^Bagh aya” (the 
pcans in lying in wait for a tiger. They are tiger has come) whispered my companion, ^d 
more patient, and will sit from nightfall till there was a low tearing, crunching, maw^ 
mornirig almost motionless. They are content sound from where the horse lay. No red Indi^ 
to sit on the bare branches of the tree, where could have passed the barrels out more stealthily 
J;heir dusky bodies are invisible, lu Orissa than 1 did. With niy finger on ea<^ trigger I 
the custom is to throw a hght upon the carcase cocked the gun without the slightest “ click” 
of the animal which the tiger is expected to being audible; and then, peering along the 
devour, ^ It enables the “ Shikaree to take barrels, looked out. The horse lay about ten 
better aim with liis long clumsy matchlock, aud yards off — sometliing was upon it, somctliing 
the light is readily obtained from an ordinary reddish. How small the tiger appears! The 
^‘'chirag,” or oil lamp, placed in an earthen pot, ginwing and rendmg go on, but the bodies are 
the side of which next the^carcase is knockeil conlused together, foi* th(‘ “cliirag” has grown 
out, whih? the side next the Imritcr casts over dull. 1 must not pull until I get a fair shot at 
him a still deeper shadow. The flame tlirous a the head. No hurry, take it easy ! The gnaw- 
steady gleam over the spot which the^tigcr iug suddenly stops, a head is uplifted, a sharp 
will probably occupy, aud it is notorious tliat nose, aud two pointed ears cocked, followed by 
the animal has no tear of the light, but, on the | Ihe too ffuniliar '' bow- woo!” reveal a village 
contrary, appears to bo enticed by il. i wonder cur. 

why tliis custom is not practised* by Europeans, | jVs usual, the Brahmins and other people of 
for all who have tried shooting at night *111110 Porahaut attributed my failure to my having 
must know how impossible it is to take proper omitted making the usual pooja” or offering 
aim when the muzzle of the gun is lost in dark- to Deyvee, the goddess invoked on such ooea- 
ness, even with the aid of chalk along the top sions/ To no subject does superstition more 
of (he barrel, or paper attached to the sight. strongly attach, among the inlmbitauts of wild 
I know not it tno opinion obtain elsewhere, jungly countries, than to the tiger. In Upper 
but in Orissa tlio idea is that a tiger prefers the India, tlio spirit of the person last killed by the 
flesh of a horse to that of any other animal. At animal is behoved to ride on its head, and guide 
Porahaut, in vSiugbhoom, 1838-39, 1 oueo saw it to a fresli victim. Among the Kolcs it is 
four cows which had been killed a tiger, the acknowledged avenger, the Nemesis of evil 
Tliey were lying dead in a by:^, but Otherwise deeds. The oath adunnistcred in courts of 
untouched, while a hopse that had been grazing justice, aud among themselves, calls on the tiger 
outside had also been killed and dragged towards to slay him who shall speak aught but truth, 
the jdngle. Its carcase lay near a small deserted The angriest expression one £61e can use 
hovel, and in tliis I detenninod to keep watch all to another is, “ Koola kai hab” — ** May the tiger 
nighty as the ^ople considered it certain that seize him!” In their hunting oscursions these 
the tiger woula come back to feed on tlie body, peojile, who (irmly believe that the tiger has 
Everything was duly prepared. Pacing the dead preternatural means of overhearing all that is 
horse a small hole was made in the wall of losjs, said, carefully avoids mentioning him, except 
and the hght of a chirig” so placed as to fall by some assumed name. Hefis generally men* 
well upon the horseflesh. .At dusk I entered tioued as the llaja” and Maharaj,” On one 
the. shanty, with two double-barreb and aimuu- occasion, when we were in search of a tiger# 
mtion, soine blankets to lie on, and a trusty the Koles, preparatory to beating the covert# 
follower, liiinself a keen hunier, to take “ spell placed me in a spot which it w'as tlionglit likely 
and spell” in watching. Wlieii we had entered, the animal would pass ; and the h«a4 tiian, or 
the doorway (the only opening intg the shanty) " mankee,^’ gravely told me tJhat Maharaj” 
was strongly closed and secured, and wa silently would in all probability take an airing in my 
began our watch* The night closed in pitchv direction, and that when he came near i was to 
darkness, but as I cautiously neeped through be very careful how 1 made my sal&m” to him* 
the loophole I saw that the liglit of the lamp My instructor would not frJr the world have 
outside in the pitpher fell steadUy on thd horse’s said, You must take good aim before you fire.” 
body, and, being determined not to throw away • Tigers are sliot inconsiderable numbers every 
a cliaii^ by leaving the spot before day, as 1 year m India by trap bows and arrows set in 
had done at Korsee, I resigned myself to a long their haunts by tine ** jjughtaars,** or professionisd 
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tig^er killers. The mstrumoiit has been aft^der ordinary jaokal of the plains ; individuals of 
scnbed. Mongolian nations, sueh as BurrSise, which at times depart from their gregarious 
Karens, ShaDSjlMWays, andthel^aks of Borneo, habits, wander alone at night in the vicuiily of 
insteiid of planting a bow which shoots off a jungle, and, according to the inhabitants of 
poisoned arrow on pushing against a string, fix a such regions, give notice of the vicinity of the 
httleabovethe ground a strong Mastic honzontal tiger by this weird cry, and attract "liim to 
bamb(K>, at right angles to the free end of which follow them to s6me carcase, which has been 
is fixed a jagged and barbed wooden dagger, discovered by the jackal’s keener sense of smell, 
smeared with poison. The bamboo is ilun bent In the hoi sultry nights of March and April, 
back, and is so secured in that position thzit people in these jungle villages often sleep out 
pressure upon a siring placed across the tigci’s of doors on their mnall low charpaies or bed- 
path loosens the catch, and the bamboo, strikiug steads, and should the cry of the sliifil be heard 
theanimnl about the shoulder, biii*ics the dagger approacliing, all hurry in*doors, or assemble in a 
deep in his body, where, being barbed, it re- central spot, armed \uth Such weapons as they 
maius. The victim generally dies in a few hours, can muster. 

Travelleis arc warned of the position of these The Turraio,^ or Turriana of Nepal, and the 
traps by a bamboo cross or frame stuck up by Morung, names applied to the plains strctclinig 
tlio path, on either side of the trap, so that away soutlu^ arc! from the CLs-Himakyan Tang<% 
people approaching in either direction are put arc now almost entirely cleared and cuUivatedi 
on the tiicrt;, and avoid danger by making a but 1 remeud)er the time when they were 
short ddtour. It is a curious lact that the Sliau co\ered by forest and t^ast beds of elephant 
Kar6ns, in the Tenasscrim provinces, and the grass. Tliese j)]ains afford now, as they did 
Dyaks of Borneo, make use of precisely the then, inexhaustible pasturage for buffaloes, which 
same expedient to kill the tiger ana to warn the are dnvoii in thousands Irom villages ni the 
passenger. mnd-dk^s/' or euj,tivated oouiitr^f, so soon as 

I cannot call to mind liat ing mot in any book the grass dries up ih the latter, to graze in I he 
with an accMiraie desoripti(,m of the tiger’s low Iniinid lands of the Turraie, until the rainy 
cries. The snarling and grouling of tlic aiimial season calls them to their h()in(‘s. 
when stirred up ivith a long pole” is familiar These holds arc tended by a wild and half 
to ail who have visited a menagerie, and sa\ age sol of men, acclimated to the pestilciiUal 
appears to be the only noise the creature makes air ot those ri'uions, which they leave only to 
wdieu in a state of captivity; but in bis native make an occasional ('xcursion to distant villagCsS 
forest, in the long nights ot the cold season, for food. Here llicy live, in low swampy reeds 
W'hen the woods on the lull seem to sleep iii and forests, lu uliicli other human beings would 
the moonlight, the tiger st riding along liis die in a week struck down by malar m. IJerc 
lonely path, and seeking his fierce mate, mews tlu’v pass their churlish lives along with tlieir 
liko an old tom cat —or ruthiT like a liniulred bulT.iloes, and scarcely raised in intellect above 
old tom cats ill chorus. It is a loud and haish them. In foinner years, before (lie Turraie 
and grating mmu: a sound of dread cehoiiig forest was cut down, tigers wxre plentiful m 
along the dreary jungle, making life sentry all these pasture lands, and the wretched 
pau9e as he paces on his post by the slumbering “ Abcers,” or herdsmen, were obliged to keep 
camp; and the solitary settler tuiiiui bis cot, in the midst of their droves for safety. Sur- 

and thank the gods his little ones are safe rounded •by his faithful buffaloes, the half- 

withitt. It is seldom heard more than twice or starved, ‘rtal 1-11.4 cd, sliiveriiig aimer felt 

thrice. When the tiger is on the look-out for himsell as sale as il within a fortress. For, the 
food (usually of an evening), he lies silent and moment tfie&o animals come across the smell of 
motionless in some dense eovcrl close to water a tiger, they crowd kigcthor with their heads 
where animals resort to drink, and whemoiie of oglward, presenting an impeuctrablc phalanx ; 
these approachses near enough, he bounds out often, acting on th(^ aggressive, they follow up 
on his prey in perfect silence; or, with an (be trad, cliaigo violently in mass upon the 
abrupt sonorous gnxnt, terribly startling, wliich tiger shoidd tlu\y overtake him, and with hoofs 
appears to paralyse tlie Yifciim, and deprnc it of and horns make short work of him. English 
ml power to fly (Ji* resist. ^ sportsmen, 1 raven sing these wilds, are naturally 

The old fablb or legend of the iioii’s pro- astonished at tlic impunity with which a few 

vider/’ founded on some base of truth, applies imarmed jniserablc-looking men dwell in a 

to the tiger, who is believed by many nations of forest beset willi tigers, and are still more siir* 
India to be guided to his pk;y by the jackal, prised when made acquainted With their means 
All wdio have resided in, or travelled about, the of safety. 

wild and jungly parts of Bengal, pdicre the Of tiger sliooting in the orthodot way, that 
main loresis boraer on cultivation, will re- is to say, mounted on howdaed elephants, so 
member hearing at night a peculiar wailing cry, much has been told and writtim, that I have 
' f along in the distance. It sounds nothing Icfttoiadd. Safe as this amusement 
or uttered usually is, il has its dangers. To bo on a run- 

cream, and it proceeds from the away elej>hant in a mango grove, or a forest of 
aV’ whove Bengali name, Slmil/i middliiig-sized trees, is something lil^ being 

drived from the cry. This ‘^‘soli- - — — 

is^noi a separate species, but the * From the Persian *‘Tur” — afresh— new — moist 


massing .slowly along in the distance. It sounds 
syllables or uttered 
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taken Abaek in a hurricane. And crossing the 
dulduh ” or quicksands, of the Gunduok rir^ 
ht^> made stoutdiearted men turn as white as this 
paper. Tlie tker is now almost eradicated from 
the borders oi Qoruokpoor, Pxrhoot, and Poor- 
neea, where in my boyish days he abounded. 
May the same fate await him hy-aiid-by m 
Kougrapeer ! But calling to mind the grave 
advice of the old mankee, to the end that 1 may 
have my wish, let me whisper in secret. 1 
breathe no more the name of the dweller in llie 
‘‘Bun Mahal” — the palace in the wood—bul 
witli reverent farewell say, “ Maharaj, Salam !” 


OUIl SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 

TfrE suburban vill<xgc in vbieli our suburban 
resuleuoo stands, is a very, convenient spot 
to live in. With a little economising of the 
truth, an iuha()it,ant of the place may give out 
either that he inhabits the towix or the (‘ountr;^. 
Thus, when we are down in Leeds or Maii(‘h(‘s- 
tor, among the north-coiintrymauutacturcrs, wo 
talk largely about our house in Loudon. On 
the other hand, in ooiivcrsalioti with our next- 
door neighbour in the City (Higgins, of Smith 
and Higgins, Manchester w«irebouscmon), we 
speak with modest pride of our “Iitilc place 
down the ciuintry,” and, without telling a Ihlso- 
liood, make Higgins believe tliat we an* ovuier 
of at least a freehold lodge, willi two or tlnee 
freehold acres round about tin* liousi*. 

Our suburban village is neillier town nor 
county, and yet is botli. We go to it eitlier 
by railway or bus, tlic former with a first-class 
season ticket being coiiji>idt‘rod the correct tlmisr, 
and leading tliosc whojouniey thither for the (ir&r 
time to conclude that they are really going into 
the f?ix country, as for some miles alongtln* line 
no houses are to be seen save liere and iJiere 
a solitary one ; while horses ploughing, coni 
growing, and half rustic looking ]dbourci*b arc 
visible at intenals. But if you piyceed the 
road — by the bus — it is different. True,* you 
lea\e Loudon and its thickly iuliabii?jd quar- 
ters bclilnd you, but still all along ilio route 
there is London more or loss diluted, and you 
never lose siglit of houses, gartlens, here and 
tlnfre a group of shops, {l(»taelied and senii-de- 
taehod villas. Thus, although by rail we are 
ten miles, and by road twelve, from the (h‘ueral 
Post-office: when we travel by the former wo 
seem to be twenty, and by the' latter not three 
miles, from the capital of England. 

There are not many streets in our subuibau 
village. Mjfe have tue high ro^ that passes 
through it from London, and winch we call the 
Higli-sireet in that portion of it wliichjbra verses 
our village. Eixmi this there are several lanes 
which project ri^ht and left off the Iligli-slmd, 
aitd wliich ate inhabited exelusivjly by poor 

n lc. But we have plenty of roads,” and 
.esc it is that tjjie aristocracy of our sub- 
urban villagjc rt'Sidc. There are Park-road, Bed- 
ford-road, ^erl)y-road, and many others, all 
with more*or less sounding names. lu none 


of these roads do we number our houi^s. That 
would bf too town-] ike. Every habitation~vil)a 
wc say in our suburban village— has its own 
particular name, or has a name that is shared 
in common by a couple of habitations ; our own 
house is in sober tmtb a semi-detached eight- 
roomed “vUla,” for which we pay thirty pounds 
a year, the rates and taxes not exceeding six 
pounds additional. In Loiidon, this very un- 
pretending habitation would be known, say, as 
number sixty-sh, Park-road; but, in our sub- 
urban village, it and its next neighbour are 
designated “ Windsoi Villas,” Op{)Osite us in 
the same road are e couple of houses named 

Wellington Villas,” and higher up* on the 
same side, are “Northumberland Villas;” to 
the right are the “Morton Vilhus,” and to 
the left a “detached” house called “Norfolk 
Villa,” besides many other aristocratic desig- 
nal ions too liutneious to mention. 

We arc all — or at any rate there are so fevy 
exeeptimis that ih(*y are not worth noticing — 
men of business, in our suburban village, l^y 
the eight, llic half-past oiglit, and the nine 
o’clock morning trams, there is eveiw day, ex- 
cept Hmiday, a general exodus of the wliolc 
mule population, all bound for their respective 
places of biibiiiess in the City. On no account 
whatever would we jtersonally remain in oursuh- 
uilun village after the nine, or at most the half- 
])ist nine, o’elcx'k tram had left. If we did so, 
our neighbours would be certain to imagine 
that there was “something wrong” with the 
film of Buggins, Smelt, and Co Manchester 
vvarelioaseiiK'ii, of Salt-lane, Clieapside : the 
house i'. winch we form part and portion of 
tin* Co. When our opposite neighbour, Smeodle, 
ol4lu* firm of Smeedlc and Smedgt*, silk-dealers 
lu Green street, E.C., stayed at home for two 
days m succession, beeaulse he had a bad cold, 
the consequence was that on the following week, 
wdicii the name of another Mr. Snioedle appeared 
ill the bhf of bankrupts, eveiy one m our 
suburban village believed that our Smeodle was 
the man. 

Being alxseiit from our wigwams from half- 
past eiglit 111 the morning mini the .same liour 
111 the evening, wt the warriors of our sub- 
lubau village do not see mueli of ^ur squaws 
or the papooses. It follows, as a nauual eon- 
sequtmee, that we never dine at home (‘xeept 
oil Sundays, lu fact, the time vve hate 
junqiod out of bod, shaved ele^i—il is iM 
deemed business-like to wear the beard, in oWt 
\ suburban village — arc dressi*d, and liavc managed 
to swallow a little breakfast, it time to be off 
: to tlie train. Either from a quarter to five-sKwid- 
I twenty minutes past eight, or again from* a quar- 
ter until two^mimites to nine, every house in 
our sulmrlian village is seen to open its door and 
allow the licad of the family to make his exit, 
which he invariably does in a terrible hurry, with 
a black bag iii his hand, tod running as if for 
life towards the station.^ 

VIV*, (lie male iuliabilants^or our suburban 
village, don’t care much for dinner ; it is a meal 
we eat in the City how and whto w'‘e can, 
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onr mxiisl hxm to two, mA otax 

usual food steahfif ox indueh wo like to see 
“ done on the h the vmous pk<^s of 

refreshmeiit which we p^r owe. la Duamess 
hours we atletjd to buemess end to nothiiig 
else ; thet^efore it is that our midday repasts are 
harried aati not oret satisfactory. As a uni- 
versal rekiy pur wives dine early; the olive 
branches ctf our hduseholds '"restorinig;" them- 
selves at ihe same time. The heads of families 
go in for supper, and a jolly repast we make 
at this old-fifcshioned meal, to Vhicm we sit down 
about nine o^clock. The cold ]oin(, a stewed 
steak, a couple of soles, some hashed mutton, 
or a bit of game, are flie dishes we like best 
for supper. Occasionally we nsk one another 
to supper, a oompUment which is always 
quickly retoned and heartily accepted. 

Sunday is truly a day of rest iii our suburban 
village. 'We lie late in bed, and breakfast just 
in time to go to church : which we all do. At 
our church the pews are high and comfortable, 
very well adapted for a half-hour’s sleep during 
sermon. We have slept in church from about 
a quartex-past twelve until five minutes to oms j 
every Sunday of our personal life for the last ten 
years, and we hope to do so for as many more. 
In fact, we look upon this as part of otu* Sunday 
rest, and we don’t think we could by any possi- 
bility do without it. At two o’clocJc on Sunday 
we ail dine — ^it is the universal custom of o\ir 
suburban village — and after dinner we generally 
snooze off in our chairs by the fireside. Sunday 
is by no means a cheerful day with u«4. We 
do not visit each other on that day, nor is it 
the custom among us to have suppers on Sunday 
evening — except cold meat. In short, Sunday 
is a day on which we eat and sleep, but do liltle 
else* 

Not tliat we need complain of a want of 
preachetB, or of teachers in divine matters, in our 
siiburban village, for there is hardly a church 
or sect tliat has not its place of worship m the 
place. To begin with the Establisliment, we 
have high, low, and broad, churches ; the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Itomau Catholics, 
Quakers, and Baptists, have also ilicir own 
chapels and ministers of religion . Our ^ icai' is a 
comely urbtoie gentleman, who is on good terms 
with everybody, and adopts broad and liberal 
views in matters IheologictJ; and yet, as a 
religious pastor, neither is he popular,' nor is his 
diurch much^frequented. Somehow or other, 
the arisbmracy of onr suburban village like 
their semems, as they do their brandy-aud-water, 
hot and strong* Tms must be the reason why 
the "low chureV* clergyman, the Reverend Mr. 
MaoSnorter, has his church so well tilled. 
MaeSnorter is an Irishman, ^n4 much given 
to denounce papery, high churchmen, and all 
who differ nrom his particular school; he 
preaches long sermons, and is strong upon the 
doctrine of election. Wdl to do in tnis world’s 
goods is MacSnortei*, for, having married a ladys 
with some means, ^and letting the seats ioi his 
ohumh at a good figure, he has a comfortable | 
incomei and "can invest of his savings something 


handsome every year. In our subutbam village 
he is extremely popular, and it is to his denun- 
ciations of the shgntest pSteasure on Sunday that 
we attribute the dulneas of the first day of the 
week at our suburban vill^e. He is on bowing 
terms — nothing more—witn the vicar; for he 
looks upon, and speaks of, that clergyman, as .a 
sh^herd careless of his flock. 

mion he meets the cIergyinim~or " priest,” 
as he delights to call Imnself — of our "high 
church,” Mr. MaeSnorter luma away his head ; 
for he denounces Mr. Chasuble, the hi|^-chureh 
iucumbent, as a Papist in the Protestant camp. 
But, after all, Mr. Chasuble is a very worthy 
man; he may be a little too much given to 
wearing long frock-coats which reach nearly to 
hib heels, and he puts great faith in church 
decorations, vestments, incense, and the like; 
but, with all this, lie is a good man, very 
charitable to the poor, and always ready to do 
a kindness to a neighbour. But, in otrr sub- 
urban village, he is far from popular. At his 
church are only to be seen half a dozen families, 
nearly all of whom come from some distance to 
worship, the rest of the congregation being <*m\^ 
po'scd of working men and their families. The 
seats at St. Oriel’s are all free, low-rnade, and 
oj^cn. We, the aristocracy of our suburban 
Village, don’t like this ; we hold tint a man’s 
pew is his castle, just as much as liis hoube is, 
provided always that he pays his pew-rents. If 
seats be free and open, what is to prevent 
Saiithers, the journeyman gardener, from sitting 
doun by a gentlemahS side in church ? And if 
seats arc made so low in the back, how is a man 
to get his sleep during sermon ? Not that there 
ir> time to get anything like a comfortable nap 
during one of Mr. Chasuble’s sermons, for they 
don’t last more than fifteen minutes, and no one 
can get any good out of a discourse which is so 
short. 

There is another minister of religion in our 
siiburi^an village, whose fate it is to be very 
mucli^-'and vf ry often denounced by Mr. Mac- 
Snorfer. Tliis is Father Lomax, Ihe Catholic 
priest. lie is a little dark man, closely shaved, and 
looks like a foreigner. His congregation con- 


sists almost entirely of poor Irish, the few ex- 
ceptions being a French teacher with his wife 
and children, a Belgian wine-merohant, one or 
two old maiden lauies, and a retired officer : a 
widower, with tJirec grown-up daughters. But 
of Father Lomax and his congregation we see 
and know little. His chapel is almost hidden 
behind some very poor houses, and to get at it 
you have to pass through a stable-yard* 

The most ekquent preacher in our suburban 
village is the Inaepeadeut minister ; but neither 
liis sermons nor hk services are much liked 
among the aristocracy of the place. The former 
arc too noisy, too trying for our nerves* The 
latter arc according to the Established 
Church, and are therefore not deemed res])ect- 
ablc! We go to hear hioik sometimes, but not 
often. 

Nor are we ill off. with respew^i-o medical 
men, in our subui-ban village. There are tliree 
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doctors itt the place, ^aoh of whom ‘manages 
to i]^e a dec^t ont of us. The first of 
these ifl Dr. Hull; without whose assrietauoC 
no proper^mi»de4 woman belonging to the aris^- 
toeraoy of our suburban village would think of 
going throng her eoafiuement. He is not a 
yqung man, Dr. Hull, being some two or three 
years over threescore. But he is very judicious, 
and has built up a solid reputation on allow- 
ing Nature to talte her own course, merely 
attempting to regale the diet of his patients. 
Our suburaan village is, on the whole, a healthy 
place ; but hot suppers tell sooner or later on 
the constitution of most men, and we havej 
to call in the doctor occanionaUy, and Dr. Uull 
is the one who enjoys the best reputation for 
putting men on their legs when so laid up. 
Although of the old school in manners, Dr. 
TAiIUs of the newest school as^to his treatment, 
lie uas great faith in pure air, good drainage, 
cold sponge baths, ana generous but temperate 
diet ; the consequence is, he makes many cures 
where less judicious men would kill. 

Next to Dr. Hull in medical reputation is 
Mr. Spargel, a gentleman whose specially is ! 
more in surge^ than in medicine. Mr. Spar- 

f el has been in the aimy, has some indepeu- 
ent means, and does not seek practice, leaving 
it more to seek him. He is not very pc)puM* 
with the inhabitants of our suburban village, 
being rather inclined to look down u})on us, 
and call all who are in business tradesmen. 
But whenever a serious accident happens, he 
is sure to be called iu, and on such occasions 
he no doubt does his utmost to give any 
sufferer relief. He and Dr. Hull are pretty 
good friends when tliry hapiien to meet, which 
is, however, but seldom, as tlicir practice docs 
not iar, and they mix with different sefs of 
people. Mr. Spargel is a supporter of Mr. 
Cbaauble’s high-church views, and is one of 
the leading persons iu that gentleman’s con- 
gregaiion. Iitj is fiery and hot tempered, though 
as good hearted a man as could be ftmrid. 
Mr. Spargel declares that if Mr.* Chasuble’s 
church were shut up, he would ratlior «go «'uid 
worship ifi Father Lomax’s little chapel than 
sit and hear Mr. MaeSuorter preach. But 
when Mr, MaeSuorter’s eldest boy fell out 
a-window. and broke Ids leg iu two places, the 
doctor wliq attended him was Mr. Sf)argel; 
and although for eight weeks and more he visited 
his young patient twice a day, he would not 
take anything in the way of rcununcration. 

The third uoctor in our suburban village may 
be termed a dissenter from the rules of the pro- 
fession ; he is a homeopathic pr^tif iouer, and 
professes to cure all maladies with iavisible 
globules and tasteless essences. None of us 
believe in this gentleman’s system, though we 
are forced to confess that he lias certainly 
wrought cuiw, some of which arC“-^to say the 
least of theni-y'Vcry extraordinary. The name 
of this practitioner is feller. He is a German, 
and a very Jrm believer in tibie theories of 
the apostle o\hom«»opathy. But, to fill up his 
time, and to*keep liis pocket from being empty. 


he has set up a homo for orphans, which is main« 
tained by public subscription, and of which be 
has constituted himself secretary, medical at- 
tendant, surgeon, superintendent, and all ih© 
various officers of such an institution, rolled into 
one. Not that his emoluments are very large. 
When everything is told, his combined salaries 
are under, rather than over, three hundred a 
year. 

The amusements to be met with in our sub- 
\jxhm village, are not many. We are too far 
from Loncton to go to any ol the theatres, unless 
we are at the expense of a Brougham, or a fly, for 
the whole evening, and don’t mind paying — 
with driver, baiting the horse, and such like — 
a matter of twenty-five or thirty shillings for 
our conveyance to and from town. Our last 
train from town leaves London at midnight ; so 
if any one wants to get home at tliat time, 
he must leave the theatre not later than 
eleven o’clock, lailehs he will risk a block of 
cabs, carts, or vans, to arrive at the station 
after the train has left, and find himself 
obliged to seek a bed for the night at some 
Loudon hotel, where they look on you with sus- 
picion for arriving without luggage, and take 
great care that j ou don’t go near the door in 
the morning before you have paid your bill. 
Moreover, as we have all to be up early every 
morning, it behoves us to be in bed at a com- 
paratively early hour every evening, and this is 
an additional reason why our amusements, such 
as they are, are sought nearer liome. There is a 
lectuie-hall in our suburban village,^ and here, 
from time to time, some second or third-rate 
lecturer, or ventriloquist, or conjuror, pitches 
his tent for two or tlu’ee nights, when most of us 
go to hear or sec him. The Reverend Mr. 
MaeSuorter, too, from time to time, gives us a 
series of lecturt^s upon the errors of popery, 
which I have no doubt do us a gi*eat deal of 
good. Balls we have none. In the first place, 
oui* houses are too small; then, again, the 
expense of a ball and supper would be more 
than most of us could well afford ; lastly, the 
influence of Mr. MaeSnorter is earnestly aiid 
persistently thrown into the scale against 
^ and every kind of assemblies where dancing 
is pennitted. In the snmmer, during the long 
evenings which intervene between our get ling 
homo from London and dark, wc go about 
from one garden to another, and talk ovci\ the 
progress our }>lanis are making ; frr we ai*e all 
more or less given to gardening in our suburban 
village. In the winter-time wc give hot SU}ipcra 
to each other, after having spent a couple of 
hours at whisi, playing for sixpenny pointe aud 
u shilling on the rubber. But we are generally 
too tired after our day’s work, and too^xious 
to be up and aouig next morning, to indulge 
much iu any evening amusemente. By (deveu 
o’clock, or very soon after, allthcbp^iness men 
who live in our suburban vfllag© aati in bed. 

In the matter of shops ana tradesmen gene- 
rally, we try very hard in our <«uburbau village 
to believe that we are well off ; but we cannot 
succeed. Somehow or other, everybody pretends 
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tliat tbore is m need to g;o4o London for eny- 
tliiug. But, at the same tindye, we all purchase 
iu London, on the whatever we wish lo 
have good, though we don’t confess 

distrust of tho shops in our suburban village, 
and oven vi^hm tajkmg among ourselves do beep 
Up the pretence of praising everylliing lhai 
belongs to the localify. Some of those who 
are loudest in praising the bliops and trades- 
men of the place, arc more than suspected of 
bringing down from town wiih iheu\,evcu their 
buteneris meat ; and in the matter of groceries, 
there is no doubt we all get everything we 
require from the City. And whv shonld wc 
not? If the truth must bo told/tlie shops 
of our suburban village are fifty per cent dearer, 
the goods sold in them are a hundred per cent 
worse, and the owners of the shops arc three 
hundred per cent less civil than in any part of 
London. 

Our suburban village is by no means the only 
place of its kind near London. On the contrary, 
similar villages are to be met north and south, 
east icnd west, of our liugc overbuilt llabvlon. 
Tliey have their disadvantages. Wo business 
men are in a perpetual flurrv, running 
a race against time, and mostly losing i(. On 
the other hand, the health must bo greatly jiro- 
moted by sleeping every night m frt'sh, or 
comparatively tiesh, air. Nor should the in- 
estimable advantages which children — especially 
the very young — derive from living in these 
semi-country places be overlooked. If all busi- 
ness Loudon were to live in the business parts 
of London — supposing for a moment that tlie 
latter could contain a U*nth part of them — our 
metropolis would soon become the most un- 
healthy city in the world. 


CHESTERFIELD JUNIOK. 

A SON'S ADVICE TO IllS FATHER. 

My djeak Father. Yes, dear sii-, you are 
right in your conjecture. There is soiuething 
going on between Mjss BuskerviUe and myselL 
A good deal going on, in fact. And now, having 
stated this openly, let me proceed to answer 
the remarks on this young lady’s character con- 
tained in your letter, just received ; first, how^- 
ever, thanking you very cordiuUv for its expres- 
fiioria of good will towards mysc'lf. 

YtJU beghr by saying that you fear, from what 
V0U toow of her parentage and education, 
Miss BaskervHle may have contracted ojnuions 
of~what you call — a worldly sort. You think I 
it likely that she may attach great iinpoitancc I 
to all lauds of worldly distinction and honour, ! 
You knew her father. Sir John l^askeiwfllc, and 
her mother ; and it always appeared to^you, as 
you tell me, that both the one and the other held 
the above-named worldly distinctions in loo 
great respect, setting the highest Vrdne on 
the same, and placing them^above all other 
O^^naidmtions. think if probable that 

the daughter has been brought up to be- 
liOVI» H this creed wliieh her parents pro- 


fessed ; tljat she may be strongly imbued with 
their opinions ; and you fear thalfc lier character, 
may have become somewhat cold and calcu- 
lating, as you phrase it, in consequence. You 
add, that you would like to see a larger amount 
of simplicity and spontaneousness in a young 
lady of Miss Baskervillc's age, even thouglf a 
smaller degi*ee of self-possession, and a less per- 
fect manner, were the consequence. 

My esteemed parent, I am well aware that, 
as you say in your letter, you are influenced iu 
what yCu say by a desire for my happiness. I 
give you the fullest credit for such desire, 
though, ns to "‘happiness,^" 1 hardly know vrhat 
to say. It is a curious expression, I am not 
sure that people go in for il, iu these times. To 
get through life successfully, creditably, and 
pleasantly, is one’s object, you know; as to 
ha])pin(‘8s — ^well, the word has rather a rom<iutie 
sound, liasnT it ? At all events, you wish me 
to prosper and be comfortable, to enjoy life, in 
short, and for that desire 1 give you, as I have 
said, the fullcsl credit. But, dear sir, if 1 am 
to enjoy life, you will admit that 1 must enjoy it 
in my own way. Perhaps we look upon fhis 
question of the'eujoyment of life, or, as yenicall 
it, ‘4iappiuess/’ from different points of view. 

^ I liave not the sliglilest objection to (^x plain 
to you what this same enjoyment of life consists 
in, from mv point of view' ; and wben I have ex- 
pounded this to you very briefly, 1 think j ou 
will be able to see that Miss IWkerviflo is a 
}oung lady iu every way capable of assisting 
jiie in attaining the objects I have in view, 
and on the allaiument ot which this ‘^liappi- 
iiess” of mine dr‘pends. Yfv views, dear sir, are 
very sinqile. I do not hold you responsible for 
thein. Modi^ni institutions have developed them. 
Tliey arc tbenitural result of a good education, 
and of some few years passed, since Die ter- 
mination of that education, in decent society. 

What docs a man want in this world? 
CliicHy, I think, a good social position. A 
good^social position w hich he can enjoy during 
his lifetime, and transmit along with liis 
fartlily goods, to his cliildren. The acquir- 
uig of this very desirable object, however, 
imphcs a good (leal, and the keeping of it, 
when acquired, perhaps even more. As to the 
first part of the business, the acquirement o( a 
good j)osition, thanks to you, sir, in tlic first 
mstance, and perhaps a little to my owa 
exertions in the second, that is already done. 
As a liachelor, my position is a good one. 
But, I must tell you, that when a man gets 
married, he in a certain way begins his social 
life afresh. He is no longer in the eye of the 
world the same man that he was before, but 
altogetlier another. Nor is tliis at aD uureason- 
ablc. lie is no longer a single man, but a 
double man. There is twice as much of him ns 
there was Vfore, and naturally it remains to l)c 
seen whether the worid will approve the now 
half of him as much as it the old. 

1 hardly know how, my esteemed sii;, to put 
this before you in strong enough^^erms. Let 
me, however, entreat you to place yourself for 
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a moment m Society's position^ and consider k 
^liat liglifc tho question of a man’s marriage Is 
necessarily regarded by liis circle of acquaint- 
ance. Let us suppose a ease. Lei us sup- 
pose tliat Jones is a man who holds a good 

S osition in the world, and is re^isonahly popkar. 

ociciy knows all about Jones, has examined 
Jones Ifrom top to toe, and has decided that it can 
stand him— he will do. ' Suddenly the rumour 
^goes forth that Jones is going to be niariied. 
Society bridles up in a moment, is on the gfo 
vive directly, and justifiably enough, as you uil] 
admit, if you will bear in mind what was said 
just now on the subject of the ^"oilier half.” 
J?OT what is this marriage of Jones from Society’s 
point of yiew? Jones, a nimble, presentable, 
useful, and convenient creature, has gone away 
for a little season, to retuni presently with 
miother human being belonging to him, part 
and •parcel of him, and inseparable from 
him. Society knew half of J ones and approved. 
The other half, which he lias gone to fetch, it 
docs not know, and waits t() examine with eager, 
and somewhat critical curiosity. W hat will it 
turn out to be likeP Can aujbody tell us? 
Slmll we be able to stand it ? *18 it also, like 
the demi-Jones with whom we liave been hitherto 
aoqiliuntod, presentable, initiated: or is it a 
ohimsy and impracticable addition to our ohh 
friend*? Is it a better-half or a worse? The 
baIf-3onea originally known to ns w^as good. 
Js the complete Jones to be a success or a 
failure? This is how the matter stands when 
Jones’s other half is unknowm to the world in 
which Jones has hitherto lived. 

But when, on the contrary, Jones’s other half 
is already jierfeetly well known to Jones’s moHdt\ 
then indeed all things are different. Jones's 
new half has already got its cn’dentials, 
it is as well known as Jones himself — better 
known, more popular, more influential, perha}»s. 
Let them set up in the social business together 
h) all meaub, says the world. Wc liked jWr. 
l)cmi-Jones and MisvS Semi-Jones vt‘ry ^yell 
separately, and avc shall continue to cnuutcuaucc 
them in a state of union. , 

Of couA-se, sir, yon perceive tlial in the 
cvimt of such a union taking place, my posi- 
tion would be similar to that suiipobililious 
one which I have last sketched. Miss Basker- 
villc is perfectly well known in the best society. 
No explanations are necessary. The world 
knows all about her already. Our start in life 
would be a good one, our social position im- 
pregnable. 

And now, dear sir, when you said it scorned 
probable to yon tlxat Miss Baskcrvillc might b(», 
owing to her parentage and educatjbn, somewhat 
disposed towards worldliness, are you simi tluit 
you meant anything more than thul she was a 
young lady whose natural tendencies wore such 
as would tit her to take an exceedingly good 
position in the vytirld, and even to iiltprove that 
position ns occasion served P That lier bringing- 
up liad been of a kinU to stimulate her natural 
propensities^in this way? I. think this is 
what you ineant, and if so, I am, in the main, ; 


disposed to agree with you, and moreover, kt 
me add, to cons^ralulatc myself on the probable 
possession of one who is gifted with such ad- 
mirable and desirable tastes. ** 

Yes, let me repeat it, admirable and desir- 
able tastes.” For you must know that what 
you caU worJdliness, I call a reasonable fit- 
ness for society. Lei me explain this a little. 
I'rue to my princifJc of initiating you in the 
social mystciies of the day, I would fain (>n. 
lighten you as to what is expected, iu these 
days, of lady w'ho enters tlie State of Matri- 
mony with the intention of fulfilling the social 
duties it involves. ^ 

Such an one, my dear father, should be am- 
bitious, active, and persevering, and, above all 
things, diligent and hard working. Iherc must 
be no indolent neglect of social duties. She 
must not, for iustaiice, sliriuk from making calls 
even at seasons when the pastime is, as will 
sometimes happen, irksome and unpalatable. 
There must be no shirking, either, in the matter 
of letter wi itiug. Correspondence must be kept 
lip, or valuable and useful friends, at a distance, 
m.iy gradually be lost. Moreover, the mamed 
ladj' who fulfils her social duties must be ready 
to enter into any scheme set on foot by Society, 
such as the getting up of a concert or a fancy 
bazaar, with energy and diligence. These last 
qualifies are indeed of paramount imporiaucc, 
and these are possessed by Alicia Baskerville 
iu a very eminent degree. And another 
\irtiie wlueli 1 bi‘g leave to claim for her 
at once, while I think of it, is a serene and 
uurufiled temper. For it is fashionable just now 
to be not only diligent, but good tempered. All 
sorts of set ii(‘S, all displays of angry feeling, or 
touchiness, arc not to bo thought of. Wretched 
ton,” (‘verything of the sort. Well, you have 
nothing to say against Miss Jlaskervillc’s temper, 
1 t/ii/d' r" An admirable surfacc-eJmness at any 
rate, and that is the great thing after all. 

J think, it is also desirable, on the wdiolc, just 
now, to be good natured and easy, and to praise 
ncoplo — especially some people— belli ml their 
backs. If you are bitter and vituperative, it 
looks as if you bad been slighted, or subjected to 
ignoble treufmeni, and it is never judicious — 
you wdll do well to remember this yoijfseH, dear 
parent —to suggest that you liave been iguo- 
miuiously dealt with by miy one. It detracts 
from one’s social im j)ortanq(\ Alicia is impreg- 
nable in this matter, I am sure. ^ ^ 

It is necessary that our model w'ife should 
have the power at certain times, and 'ivhen in 
company with ccitain people, of making herself 
very agreeable. She will not always want to 
use this weapon, but she should have it bv bar. 
There are, scattered about the social World, hero 
and thcr<‘, sonfe old ladies and gentjemeu of 
great iniluenoe aud high position, but of unccri- 
taiii temper, w^ho require to be dealt with care- 
fully at times, needing some small amount of — 
what shall I say— coaxing P to keep them in a 
good state. My dear father, J^icia’s tacf, with 
peopW of this sort — ^the Dowager Lady Capsi- 
cum, for instance, or Sir Charles Hotspur, with 
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whom yon «w Aegn^mted-^is modfc admirable, 
mA leates nothimfe to be desired. That faculty 
-which is' calted taet^ k ^one of the most valu- 
able a yotmg matron ean possess. For, how 


many are the booasiom for the use of tliis quality 
wbm every day presents? Every day there 
arc dSficmtocB to be encountered which can he 
dealt with % no set of rules, however full and 
mintite, Utal could by possibility be laid down. 
The de^ce of consideration with which different 
people, or even the same people, differently 
situated, arc to be treated ; the subjects con- 
cerning which it is j\idicious to speak before 
this person, and those again which must be skil- 
fully tabooed in the presence of that person ; are 
these matters which can be regxilated by law P 
When Tallowfield, the miHiomiaire, wlio made 
hfe money by candles, is present, is it good to 
&CUSS the best way of lighting a room P Or 
is it judicious to speak of the bad results I 
attendant^ on intennarriages, before Lord and I 
Lady Hicketts, who are first cousins, and whose i 
chiOTen have literally not got a leg, worthy of ; 
the name, to stand upon ? Again, in cases of 
wsrbal invitation— always a difficult kind of thing I 
to deal with — you have to talce tlie measure of 
the person giving the invitation, and to decide 
on the spot whctlier you will accept or no ; and 
if the latter decision be arrived af, then must 
you have an excuse ready. Wliat qualify but 
tact can in this case supply you wdth theVight | 
answer at the right moment f When two deadly | 
enemies meet at our matron's afternoon tea- ; 
table — she desiring to stand w<‘ll with both the 
one and the other — can anything, save tact, 
help herP I could spend a day in eulogiz- 
ing this great quality. Subtle, indescribable, 
indednable, not to be analysed or reduced 
to parts by the most crafty scholiast, or the 
ablest w'ord-dissector, it is a gift which tliose 
who possess are born with, and which, like 
genius — as indeed in a humble sort it is — can- 
not be acquired by any amount of labour or 

study. I 

I am not sure but that all the high qualities i 
which a woman of tlie world ought to possess I 
are comprised and included in tnis one of tact. 
She who has it, has everjihing; for even if 
aught of 'importance is wrmting fo make her 
panoply complete, she will — if provided with 
tact— pick it up in a moment. Tlie opbiions of 
tte hour, and the language in which it is cou- 
sidejeed projJer to express them, change now-a- 
days vCry rapidly. It is, moreover, an inevit- 
able necessity of the life of the day, that the 
opinions of those who mix m it should be of the 
fashionable tinge, and should be issued to society ' 
in the peculiar language of the period. Thus, J 
it really requires consiaerable watchfulness and 
elasticity ot mind to keep pace and be up to the 
mart at the right moment* 

Am I beginning to convince you? You 
talked in yonr last letter of a young lady who 
should be gifted with such qualities as sunplicity 
imd spqntaneoui&noss — by-the-by, spontaneity, 
if yon will allow me, is a more fashionable word 
— as the kind of person whom you would like 


for a daughterdn-iaw* Sir, such an <mf might, 
indeed, suit you as a daughtcr-indaw— though I 
hope in time to be aWe to influence yonr ophnons 
to such m extent that even that may hardly be 
said wM truth— but even^ if, as you 'are at pre- 
sent constituted, she did suit yon a$ a daughter- 
indaw, would she suit mo as a wife ? Simple, 
Spontaneous ! Why, she would be getting into 
social Bcraperf from morning to n%ht, and would 
not be able to hold her own in the world for half 
an hour, far loss to advance in it. 

My dear father, you are not unacquaiufed 
with military matters, or at any rate ybu are 
as well acquainled with them as I am* Is it 
not the ease that when an officer requires a 
horse which is to sen^e him as a chiirger, be 
selects an animal of which he can feel secure at 
all times, and in all moments of emergency — 
when the guns, are firing, when the druTV*s*^are 
rattlbig, the trumpets braying, and when masses 
of troo)»s are being manoeuvred into all sorts of 
perplexing forms, not witb(uil m\ich noise and 
tumuli ? A young untrained hor^e, of whatever 
merit otherwise, would never do ; it vinild atari 
and tremble at every unaccustomed sight or 
sound, would become wild and unmaimgeable, 
would, peu-haps, finally lake the bit between its 
teeth and bolf. Well, sir, to take a part in the 
social warfare in which some of ns cngjjge, 
requires a training somewdiat similar to that 
winch lht‘ wardiovse goes through. At a Lrm- 
(lon dinner-table tlie blazing lights, the criishing 
sounds, the continuous roar of conversation, 
make great demands u])on the nervcz of those 
wdu) would remair» calm and self-possessed; and 
I think you will admit that for one w’ho is obliged 
coni inunlly to come in contact with such elements 
of perturbation, it is good to have had a train- 
ing of considerable length and of the most solid 
nature. By which I mean to say, in two W7)rd's, 
that the bettcr-lndf who is to ornament My 
dinner-table must be — to say it respectfully— a 
thoHuighly experienced cbai’gcr, and not (still 
resfieetfiilij) an untrained filly, of however great 
promise. 

Enough on this subject fur the present. 
You need hot be afraid, respected sir, that I 
sliall trouble you much about this matrhnoni;d 
project of mine. There is, indeed, little to 
be said about it. 1 have endeavoured to show 
you in how many ways Miss Baskerville is 
fitted to be the wife of one who is so essen- 
tially a modem as I am, she being herself 
essentially a modem also. This was the eJbicf 
thing which it w(is necessary to write about. 
For the rest, things go smoothly enough. 
Ours is not %,eourtslup distinguialjeu by paren- 
tal opposition, stolen interviews, briWgs of 
sonbreitfiSy agonising partings, and rapturous 
meetings, such as 1 have read of in books 
which aoscribe the manners of another period. 
There arc fow hindrances in our way, and such as 
do exist are of a different sort. We think it good, 
for instance, to delay oum union until we ai’e a 
little bit richer than we are at pmsent. Alicia 
is of opinion, and liquate agree vmb her, that it 
would be injudicious for us to set up an esta- 
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blishraeat unffl we can afford a second horse for 
Ihe Brougham, atid Ms we could har^y 
manage just yet* wsistently with prudence, 
fhe be^ your ittflumcc got for me ih the 
Toreiga-office, is a very good one, but 1 see my 
way to someiluag better in a year or two; 
besides which, it is of no use denying that Alicia 
has considerable expectations from old L^y 
Screw, her great-aunt by the mother’s side, 
and that her ladysMp has attained to a great 
age, and is not in robust health. All tilings 
oons^red, it seems better that we should wait. 
Besides, rmiy that consideration of the second 
horse is alone conclusive. 

P. ChESIEHTIEU), JcKlOE. 
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The ^neral impression with respect to tlie 
original living occupants of the Australiaa eonli- 
nent is, that they consisted of the lowest grade 
of human beings, kangaroos, a few sj^ecimens of 
birdl, and a tind of rat. If there were any 
others, they were very few indeed. This paucity 
of animals may have teen an iiiTlucemcnt, but it 
was not the most powerful inducement, to the 
formation of the Acclimatisation Society, the 
foundation of which is due to the zealous *effoft.s 
of Mr. Youl, Mr. Wilson, and one or two others. 
The primary iuducement of the gentlemen to 
whom the present generation owes .so much, and 
to whom future generations \vill owe more, was ! 
their desire to^ surround themselves, in their 
distant home, with the living creatures which re- 
minded them of the mother country ; they wanted 
to SC/C the trees and bushes enlivened by the pre- 
sence of robins, chaflFinclies, thrushes, blackbirds, 
and other common English birds. Out of this 
desire sprang the desire to increase the re- 
sources of the colony by tl)e introduction of such 
animals as should not only assist in carrying out 
the first object, but add to its luxuries! fFrom 
small begiimings, the work has gone on iiJbreas- 
ing and prospering to an extent whit#i its pro- 
moters could hardly have exj^eeted to see in 
their lifetime. 

The report of its annual meeting, which has ; 
just reached this country, gives an account of 
the number and kind of these, which include a 
large number of deer. Cashmere and Angora 

C j, pheasants, partridges, rabbits, geese and 
s of mmiy species, doves, swans, and fowls, 
qxiails, pigeons, grouse, finches, thrushes, black- 
birds, sparrows, and many other birds from 


England, beside some from foreign countries. 
Other Tarieties of living creaturqp have not been 
forgotten, and ^ong these are monkeys, bees, 
rabbits, porcupines, emus, and alpacas. /Some 
of these are retained in the Botanical Gardens 
and Royal Park for breeding purposes and other 
reasons, but a ^ry large number have been 
liberated at ‘mious places, and left to follow 
their natural insthicts. For instance, seven 
Sambfir djer were liberated at Westeniport, 
sk Axis ^er at Yering, twelve hogdecr at 
another place, with a number of peafowl, guinea- 


Wls^ and pigeons. The English hare is now a 
famihar object in a colonial landscajpe ; asid as 
for rabbits, if they be not so nuiherous as to 
threaten a like danger to the continent with 
which they alarm the inhabitants of Heligoland, 
still they are sufficiently numerous to give pro- 
mise of contributing largely to the colonists’ sup- 
ply of animal focKl. Colonial statistics tell ub 
that at Geelong the ten couple of rabbits which 
were introduced in 1859 have yielded fifty thou- 
sand for consumption, and tluit hares ai-e mul- 
tiplying wdth great rapidity. Pheasants are so 
numerous that the shooting of them is not 
pi-ohibited. Unfortunately, they have a worse 
enemy than the sportsman, in the hawks, which 
have increased in a ratio beyond what the 
society would consider satisfactory : upwards of 
twelve hundred of these having been shot in the 
course of last year. 

Tlirough the liberality of individuals in second- 
ing the exiulions of the society, there seems 
every probability lliat, in the coui'se of a few 
years, deer will be as plentiful in the bush as 
they were formerly in American fx)rests. Even 
the inountiiinous ' regions have not been for- 
gotten, and two hundred pounds have been 
appropriated for the introduction of the roebuck 
into those parts which are suited for them pro- 
pagation. The same plan of liberating animals 
m localities s]>eeially adapted for them is to be 
ibllowcd out m other cases. 

The introduction of fish has long bemi an 
object, of the society, and especially the introduc- 
tibn of the ova of* the salmon, tu the present 
year, the Tasmanian government has placed on 
the esti.aates a vote of eight hundred pounds, for 
the furtherance of what has been an already suc- 
cessful experiment *, this sum has been supplc- 
ment.ed by a grant of four hundred pounds from 
the society. What has been said of the intro- 
duction of salmon into the Tasmanian rivers, 
may likewise be said of the Yan'a; the young 
fisli put into the Badger Creek having thiiyen 
well, and having been txiriied into the tnbaterms 
of that river with every prospect of success. The 
successful transportation of the ova from this 
country to the colonies, requires so much care, 
that few but those to whom it is a labour of 
love could be induced to attempt iU 

In addition to animals and fish, the society 
hias endeavoured to introduce the silkworm; 
hitherto these attempts ihave failed, but other 
means are being adopted to effect the purpose, 
which the society is sanguine will piwo suc- 
cessful. 

One way in which the colonies migiit be 
greatly enriched by individuals, at a of a 
sldHiiig or two, would be for every CMgrant to 
tjike out one or more pairs of biros: or animals 
likely to be* useful or omamcntal. These 
raigfi.t be easily procured, asnd smfers arf. too 
fond of anything i\i the Way of pete to grumble 
at any little inconvenieiice which they might oc- 
casion. -Individual efforts in a matter of this 
sort<,will effect more at an inappreciable cost 
l^n a society can accomplish by the expenditure 
of a large sum of money, assisted though it may 
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be, as in the present case, by the highest person- 
ages in the togdom* . ' 

Tfie society does hot confine its exeHious to 
increasing the number and variety of birds jmd 
aiiiinals on the Australian continent, but trans- 
fers, a port^n of tdl it, breeds, to other | 

places: . for example, it took ad- 

yantltge ^f ^ sent to the Auckland 

Islahls ih search of some shipwrecked sailors, 
to tsend a number of goats, j)igs, rabbits, and 
fowls, for liberation there. Its gifts arc extended 
. tdheariy every European state, but especially to 
! ilferis arid London: the former city having" re- 
vived twenty emus, twenty-two kangaroos, 

, ^elve black "swans, beside wombats, laughing 
jackasses, geese, quails, and other birds : while 
We have been favoured with a much greater 
number and variety, in addition to upwards of 
two kmdred Murray codfish, and some speci- 
mens of those taken from the larra, including 
one, termed the Grouper, which is not likely to 
conduce by its presence to the harmony of the 
denizens or our rivers, if we may judge of its 
vpracity by the following list of articles found in 
the stomach of a Grouper : Two broken bottles, 
a quart pot, a preserved niilk-tln, seven modiuin- 
sized crabs, a piece of earthenware triangular in 
shape, and three inches in length, encrusted 
witfi oyster-shells ; a sheep’s head, some mut- 
ton and beef bones, and some loose oyster-sliells/’ 
With all these things in its stomach, thisr 
voracious Grouper was still alive, notwithstand- 
ing that it had the spine of a skate embedded 
in its liver. 


MR. THOMPSON'S UMBRELLA. 

Augusta, I wish you would practise 
Chopin’s march. Mr. Thompson likes music.” 

- On ! how sick I was of hearing about Mr. 
I^ompson! My poor aunt, she meant it very 
kmdlyi of course, but she little knew how she 
mde me hate those single gentlemen wliom she 
eb wished me to please. 1 was an orphan, and 
had forty pounds a year, and my aunt’s annuity 
died with her ; so 1 suppose her anxiety to see 
me married w^as both commendable and natural, 
but to me ii was dreadfid. Moreover, perhaps 
because I was a proud girl, and perhaps, too, be- 
cause I Was a foolish one, the mere fact of a 
man;young or middle^ged — ^for only the old and 
wedded were 4 jxcludcd — coming to the house on 
my account, m?ide him detestable in mv eyes. 1 
should not wonder if that were not the reason i 
wl\y 1 pleased none* I was said to be pretty — 
J may say that now, alas ! it is so long ago — 
but plainei" girls, with no greater advantages 
than I had, wnt off at a premium in the mar- 
riage market, and I remainea AugSsta Raymond, 
uncared ami unsought for* I did not care, not 
I. : I only lamented that atmt would worry both 
these unfortunate gentlemen and me with vain 
efforts to make them admire me, and make me 
plc jlhem* Sim jras my best friend, however, 

I loved her dearly. So I now sat dolfe to 
the phhiq tod played Chopin’s march, and prao* 


tised for the benefit of the devoted Mr. Tliomp- 
son, who was to come this evening, and whd 
little knew, BOpr fellow, he had been invited to 
spend a wee£ with us for the express purpose of 
falling in lote with liis second cousin’s niece. I 
had not seen him since I was a child. He was 
a young man then, tall, dark, and grave, apd 
already on the road to prosperity. He was a 


ricli man now — at least, rich for such a poor girl 
as I was, but he was Mr. Thompson, and J hated 
him ; besides, he must be old, quite Old^ 

I thought of all these things whilst I was 
playing, and then I forgot them, for the divine 
music bore me ‘away, and music was a passion 
to me tlien. . 

We lived in the country, and a small but 
beautiful garden enclosed my aunt’s cOttage. 
It was a low one, with broad rooms, a little dark, 
perhaps, yet strangely pleasant. At least, they 
seeme<l so to me* I dearly liked the rooin in 
which I now sat playing. It M^as our best room, 
but it was also our sitting-room. A central 
table was strewn with hooks, some of wliicii 
were dear old friends, and others were pleasant 
and new acquaintances. FloWer-stands, work^ 
baskets, and delightful chairs, chairs made to 
read or clrt:am iu, added to the attractions of 
this apai’tmcnt. I enjoyed it even as I played ; 
blit then, to be sure, the windows were all open, 
and every one gave me a glimpse of the green 
garden with a patch of blue sky above its nod- 
ding trees, and the sweet scent of the mig- 
nonette came iu vdth every breath of air. 
Wliere are you now, ])leasant room and green 
garden ? The ruthless hand of man lias laid you 
waste, and my eyes can sce^ you no more. Is 
there no home for lost places, no dreamland 
like the Indian’s hunting-ground, where the 
things that have once been may enjoy a shadowy 
existence ? Arc you really for ever gone and 
lost, save when you come back every time a 
woman, wliose hair is turning grey, hears that 
grand mournful music to which your pleasant 
I lioiniiuess would seem so little akin ? 

My deaf ! Mr. Thompson !” said iny aunt’s 
voice, as 1 closed the instrument. I turned 
round and saw him; tall, dark, grave, v<U 7 
little altered, and not at all old., Wc had 
expected him for dinner, and he had come for 
luncheon : I forget how the mistake aroifee. As 
he opened the garden gate, he met my aunt. They 
heard me playing, and stood by one of the 
windows to listen. When I ceased, they 
entered the room, and it was then that, as I 
said, I saw him. 

I did not know it at the lime, but I knew it 
later ; I liked him from that very moment. I 
am not sure tlftit every girl would have liked 
Mr. Thompson. He was^ decidedly good look- 
ing, and lie was both shrewd and pleasant ; but 
he had a quaint and abrupt manner, which was 
apt to startle strangers. I liked it well, how- 
ever. I likefl that eccentricity which never Jtook 
him too far, and that slight ^ant of polish; which 
pve flavour to everything *he said or did; I 
liked aU, excepting his umbreTlffi That 1 
detested. It was large, solid, ^n«f$sive, and 
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dteodfallf abtrosiipe. He had it iu his hand on 
th# brignt wm day, and long as our ac^uaint^ 
anoe lasted t never sm Mr. Thompson without 
it. Later, when out intimicy liad progressed, 
I taxed jhim with this. he said, good 

hiimouredly, ‘*1 confess it is my hobby, My 
earliest ambition as a boy was to possess an 
umbrella, and my greatest happiness as a man 
is to go about with one,’* 

Of course we did not speak about his um- 
brella on this tlie first moniing we spent to- 
gether, Mr, Thompson praised my music, and, 
looking me full in the face, told me I played di- 
vinely ^ He said it without preamble, and I 
saw he meant it. My aunt was delighted, and 
I felt pleased ; but, somehow or other, I also felt 
that Mr. Thompson treated me like a little girl ; 
and so he did — not merely then, but ever 
afterwards. Tiresome mani 1 had thought 
him*^ old before I saw him, hnd I could not 
make him think me old now that he saw me. 

Mr. Thompson did not stay a week wiili us, 
but a month. Oh, that happy mouth, with long 
golden days and delicious evenings, and music 
and sweet converse ! shall I ever forget it ? 
If the wakening was bitter, lot me remember 
that the dream was very sweet. 

Mr. Thompson was to leave us next* morn- 
ing, and we were in ihc garden together. 
I knew by this time how 1 felt towards him, 
and, kind though he was, I douhiecl if lie cared j 
much for me. And when ho said, “ Augusta, I 
have something to say to you/’ my heart began 
to beat. He used to call me Auglista now and ' 
then, having known me as a child ; but never | 
had lie said it so kindly as this evening. ' 

Ah, well ! I suppose many women have to 
go tlirough the bitterness which came to me 
then. Mr. Thompson had met my cousin Jessie 
at Mrs. Gray’s, proposed to her, and been ac- 
cepted. From the moment he mentioned J cssie’s 
nauie, 1 knew my fate. Without seeking it, I 
suppose, she had ever stood between me and 
every good. She had taken the frieudstip of 
my best friend, the liking of my «iejijcst rela- 
tive — I was not really my aunt’s ni^ce, only 
her late husband’s — and now she had forestalled 
me in the love of the only man I had ever cared 
for. Surely she was not to blame in that, but, 
ob, how hard, how very hard, it seemed to me ! 
The nightingale sang in the trees above us, 
pure brSliant stars burned in the sky, the garden 
was full of fragrance, and Mr. Thompson went 
on pouring Jessie’s praises in my ear. She wuis 
so handsome, so bright, so gonial, and so dc- 
lightfufly innocent ! And what do you suppose 
he told me all this forP Why, because he 
wanted me to go find live wdhih them. My 
aunt’s health hkd been failing of late, and he 
W' as awarfe that I knew the Wrst might soon 
come, so he wanted me to be sure of a home. 
I. htmt into tears. 

>^,My dear good child,” he cried, •warmly, "if 
I Were not going a^y, 1 woidd not have grieved 
you so. You huvei^ know, a true warm heart. 
Your dear* 4 Uht may live for years ; only, if she 
should noti Jessie and I — 


^ Pray don’t !” I inteifnipted. I could hot 
bear it. The more he praised me, the kinder 
he was, the more I wept and felt mkeriible; Ak 
lengthy at my request, he left me. I grew 
calmer after a while, and went in. 

" I)o play Chopin’s march for us, my dcar/^ 
said my aunt. Poor dear aunt! she wanted 
me to fascinate him to the last. She little knew 
that Jessie, whom she disliked so, had been be- 
forehand with me there. 

I played it again. It was the knell of all my 
hopes. A grey twilight filled the room, and 
they could not sec the tears which flowed down 
my cheeks. I played well, they said; and I 
believe I did. Sometfling from myself was in the 
music that evening, and that something was 
very sorrowful. Mr. Thompson came and sat 
by me when I had done. The servant brought 
in the lights and a letter for my aunt. Whilst 
she was reading it, he said, softly ; 

" You will think over it.” 

" Pray don’t,” I entreated. 

"But you do not know how much I like 
you,” lie insisted ; " and then you will do' my 
I little heedless Jessie good — ^poor childish dar- 
1 ling I Besides, 1 have set my heart on some- 
I thing.” 

This crowned all. I guessed his meaning ; 
he liad a younger brother for whom he meant 
me. He liad all but said so this eveniilg in the 
garden. "It would do John, who was rather 
liglii, all the good iu the world.” I could not 
bear it. I rose and went up to aunt. 

" What news, aunty ?” I asked. 

" News, indeed !” she replied, aniazed. 
" There’s Jessie going to marry my cousin, Mr. 
Norris, old enougli to bo her father. I wonder 
what he will do with the little flirt ?” 

There was a pause. 

Mr. Thompson came fonvard. I did not 
dare to look at him. 

" What Jessie is that ?” he asked. " Surely 
not Misa Itaymoiurs cousin P” 

" Yes ; the same. Do you know her ?” 

" I have seen her at Mrs. Gray’s.” 

Jle spoke very calmly. I suppose he did not 
believe it. I pitied him ; from my heart 1 
jiitied him. 

" Perhaps it is not true, aunt?” I said. 

" Not true ! why she writes it to me hcTself 
— ^there’s her letter.” 

1 looked at him now. He was nale as dt'atlj, 
but very firm. Neither ttoubied look nor qui- 
vering lip gave token of tJic cruel ^torni within. 
Something now called my aunt out of the 
room. , 

"Augusta, may I look at it?” be asked, 
glancing towards the letter, wliich my auhtjhad 
handed to me. ^ . » ; 

I could myt refuse him. 1 fwe Mm the 
letter. lie read it through witlv uie same com- 
posure, then IcKiking for hk umbrejla, which he 
mmld always keep in a corue| of the sitting- 
room, he said, very calmly: 

" I think I shall go and take a walk.” 

And he went out, s^fid wc Ifew him no more 
till the next morning, when he loft us. 
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M,v au&t was dtsap^ioted to find'Uiftt Mr. 
TliompM>a liad not proposed to ln»e after all, 

' ‘ Aud I was hart to th» beaifs dors by the cold- i 
ness of his adieu. Ify 'vulcie bad gone down 
with my oOUain^B iu^easAOSs; mine had been 
.at the best but a reflected l%bU I was liked 
befsanee dweie was loted. 

8be beoame Mrs. Norris soon after tliis. obe | 
was maxxied from ray awut’s lionse, out of regard 
to Mr. Norris, who was related to her, and who 
disliked Mrs. Gray. “ That busybody,” he 
oafled her, and I am afraid she was a busybody. 
Jessie was very bright, and seemed very happy. 
She teased me unmcroifullyjibout Mr Thompson. 
She was sure, she said, he had made love to me, 
and she looked at me vntii cruel significance as 
she spoke, lint I betrayed neither luB secret nor 
mine; and thougli sbe vexed me when she 
quizzed Mm to Mr. Norris, especially about his 
umbrella, I did keep silcut. 

“ I am sure he w ill be married with his 
umbrella under his arm,” she ‘saiil, the evening 
before her own wedding. “ Don’t you think so ?” 

I did not answer lier ; I went out into the 
garden, audwondered how she hud charmed liim. 
Alas! 1 might have wondered how, uithout 
seeking it, he had charmed me. 

Jessie’s marriage was a blow to my aunt. She : 
liad always thought I slnmld go off first. She { 
was also cruelly disajjpoiTitcd by Mr. Thompson’s 
indifference, and perhaps she guessed the mean- 
ing of my altered looks. I belies c 1 got pale 
and thin just then. And I was always playing 
Chopin’s march. 

“My dear,” said iny aunt to me one evening, 
“ is not that %’cry mournful ?” 

“ I like it, aunt,” I replied ; but I resolved to 
play it no more. 

“ Mr. Thmupsou liked it,” she said, with a 
sigh. “ 1 ■wonder he did uoi projiose to you,” 
she added, abniptly. 

I was mute. 

“ 1 wish 1 had never asked him here,” she 
resumed; “I cannot help thinking ” 

“ Don’t, pray don’t !” 1 interrupted. 

She did not insist, but she made me go and 
sit by her. She caressed me, she coaxed me, 
and uttle by little she drew my secret from me. 

“ My poor darling,” she said, when I had 
confessed all, “he may lalue you yet.” 

“ No, aunt, he never will. But pray do not 
trouble about me. I mean to get over it, and 
I will.” 

I spoke resolutely, and my aunt praised me. 

“You have always been* the best. of girls,” 
she said, tenderly, “ and I am glad you liavc 
had confidence in me. I did not mean to leave 
home this year ; but now 1 w'Ul take yon to the 
sea-side. You must have a change, my poor 
darling.” >- 

She kissed me, and I rememlicr how calm and 
happy I felt in that pey room, sitting by my 
dear aunt’s side, "and looking at the sta^ sky. 
The nightingale was singing apiin as on that 
, sad evening when^ had felt so oroken-hearted ; 
tears rose to my eyes when I remembered it, 
and his last kiuduess, and my foolish withered 


hopes; bat' the bitterness was gone from my 
sorrow. 

“You must Imve a change," said ujysjmt 
again. 

Alas! the change came with the morning. 
My aunt was late for breakfast. I wmt up to 
her room and found her calmly sleeping. But 
oh! 1oo calm, too deep, were those slambers. 
The kind eyes which had rested on mo in love 
were closed, the voice which had ever spoken in 
pnvisc and endearment was sdeneed, for ever 
and ever. 

i 

I suppose it was not Jessie’s fault that her 
husband was nij aunt’s lieir-at Jaw; but I found 
it very hard. Poor dear aunt, she always did 
nieau to make a will m my favour, and she werer 
(Ixd. Air. Xorris )>ehavod vei\y haiid«<Mely, I 
was told. He gave me the ]nauo which ciid 
been bought fo^ me, a few oiher articlfes of 
no great value, and all my aunt’s wardrobe. He 
kept her jewels, wliich were fine, and the furni- 
ture, for which, as he said truly enough, 1 had 
no u«!e. Moreover, lie allowed me to remain in 
the eo1tai>:e till Lady^da y ; though perhaps, as 
ho could not liwc in two houses at a lime, and 
mubl pay the rent whether I stayed then? or 
not, this was no sneli great favour after all. God 
fa^’give me, I fear I was very sinful during 4he 
dark days that followrd. t bad some friends 
who did, or ratlvcr who said, their host ; but 
there was one who never came near me, who 
gave me no token of his existence, who liad no 
kind word for me, who let me struggle through 
my hard trial, and wlio never offered a helping 
hand. He might at least have written, nave 
condoled with me in my sorrow, but he did not 
And yet he was in the uciglibourhood. He was 
often at Mr. Noms’s house. Jessie herself told 
me so. True, he had business to transact with 
her husband ; but still, liow could he do it P 

He did it, and he did more. Mr. Norris 
was ^thrown off his horse one moniing and 
brought home dead. Jessie became a widow, 
and a pqor one, said the world. Mr. Norris 
w'as not a rich man after all, and he left; many 
debts. 1 only went to see her once. ' I found 
her cold, callous, and defiant, under her iuflic* 
lion ; yet I would hare gone again if Mr. 
Thompson had not been Mr. Norris’s executor. 
He had business to settle with the widow, and 
1 could only interfere; besides, I could not 
bear to see them together. It was very wrong 
and very useless, but it was so. Mrs. Gray 
often came to see me. I cannot say she com- 
forted me much. She gave me a world of 
wcansome advice, and told me much that I 
would rather n!dt have heard. What was it to me 
now, that accounts ke))t him so often and so late 
with Jessie P They were both free; and if he 
chose to forgive her and marry her, and if she 
chose to marry once more for money-*^! say it 
agivin — ^whaf was it to me P 

And yet I suppose it waws something, after 
all ; for when Mrs, Gray me one afternoon 
in February, I felt the loneliest be^g on this 
I wide earth. She had harped agam on that 
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" Aa^ you, JIr^ ISwaafson," I said, wt last— 

• Vwa wipt «bfii| Hpfet |)o you lnea«, can^ 

i \ i 'T \ 

1 w 

fib ImE smiled at iiio doubt my question im- 
wad be looked si me as he smiled. Both 
Io0fc aiid sm^ exasperated me. 

** lljir. Thompson/’ I smd, excitedly, " I have 
dlfet deierved this. Carlo, come here.” 

Idy poor shaggy Carlo came forward, wagging 
his tau. He hud Ms bead on my knee and 
^looked up at me wistfully and fondly, as only 
dogs can look when they vainly seek to read 
^ mepung of a human face. 

** He was an outcast,” I said, looking at Mr. 
Thom^n; “he was starving; he came to 
nus obor ; 1 fed Mm, and he would not leave 
it. 1 took pity aa him — gave Mn»a mat to lie 
(p mid a crust to eat. He Iwes me for it ; but, 
Mr. ThUmpson, I am not quite so low as to be 
bzooidit te this poor beast’s loiel— I can take 
' oaro oS mysdf.” 

Mr. Thompson threw himself back in Ms 
chair, and uttered a dismayed wMstle as 1 made 
free commentary upon his proposal. 

“ Well, well," he said, recovering slowly, “ I 
can nnderstand that you should not care for me, 
but I did not expect you would take it so.” 

“ And how could I'tako it P” I cried. “ You 
give me pity— I scorn pity. Ah, Mr. Thompson, 
M I were not the poor forlorn girl T am, would 
you fbel or speak so P Do you tliiuk I do not 
, know how nch girls are wooed and won ? Tf 
you oared an atom for me, would you dare to 
come to me with such language P” 

1 ^Wha± language ?” 

“What did you moan by taking care of 

1 me?” _ 

“What I said. Yes, Augusta, I nisli to fake 
care of you— true, fond, loving care ; iiotliing 
shall make me unsay it.” 

He spoke warmly, and a manly glow rose to 
Ms face ; but I would not gne in, and 1 said, 
angrily, that I did not want to be taken care of. 

“Do let us drop these unlutky words,” he 
entreated ; “ and do tell me whether you will 
marry me, ^es or no. Let ite-be, if you like, 
that 1 want you to take care of me. 1 am 
, much older than yon are, you know.” 

A don’t know what possessed me. 1 said 
“Mo/’ Oh f how 1 would have liked to reeal 
th® word, but it was spoken, and lie roso with a 
clouded and disappointed face. He lingered a 
}ittic> and asked to know why it was No and not 
YesP 1 said We could not be happy together. Ho 
bowed gravely and left me. 1 surmose be was 
hurt, (ok he did not add a word, i No assurance 
of frkmdsMp^ of good will, no hope that I ; 
M ould fcleut Oif change my mind, passed bis Hus, 
Thu door doted upon Mm. I heard the gawien 
gate fall to, and 1 felt in a sort of stupor. Xt | 

Uras oyer. 'What madness had made me banish 
Mm P Evegr ^p took him aww fupthci; from me 
-Httever— bmvte hgaih-*-^ouffl wa mept. ‘Per- 
ha|p8 he wckld not %e Mft 4hiliCU,lf I could 
have spe^tt the tru^ Ah ! it X could Itave 
said tq hhit; “ I oamaot he happy with yon be- 
cause I love, and yon do bmmuse vy love 

and my j«ide would su^ di day long if 1 were 
your wife ; because it is easier to do without 
you than tO have you on these tnhins.” If I 
could have said all wis, wendd our Meeting have 
ended thus? It was too late to think 'hi that 
BOW, but it was not too late to iuJler. I buried 
my face in tlie pillow of the couch tei which 1 
was sitting, and cried and sobbed as if my beait 
wouM break. 

Poor Carlo’s cold nose thrust M the hand 
which bung down by my side in the folds of my 
dress, roused me. 1 looked up and s&\ Mr. 
Thompson. Hd was very red, and seemed 
flurried. 

“ T have forgotten my umbrella,” he said, a 
little nervously. 

Yes ; there it was, in the comer, 'that horrible 
umbrella of his ! But, instead of going to look 
for it, he suddenly came and sat down on tiie* 
couch by me. 1 do not know how I looked, 
but iTOt ready to die with shame, lie took 
my hand and kissed it. 

“My dear Miss Kajraond,” he said, pcrsiin- 
sively, “why should we not be happy together 

1 cannot b^ar to give you up, indeed I eau- 
uot.” 

1 looked at him in doubt, 

“ Then do you really like me P” I asked. 

“Do I reallj like you? Why, vhat fht' i 
have 1 been sajiUg all along P” 

“ You said you wanted to take care of me.” 

“ Oh, it we arc to go buck to that ” hf 

began, resignedly. But we did not go back to 
that; we went Hack to nothing, for a miscrabh 
gul suddenly became the happiest of women 

Still I was not quite satisfied. 

“You would not have come back, if it had 
not beeiijfir'is that homblo umbrella of youis,” 
i said, with a little jealousy, 

“Yery true,” he repHod, with hfe 'peculiar 
smile ; “ but I did come back, and I glanced m 
through the window first, and saw you hiding 
you* face on that cushion, and Carlo looking at 
you as if ho thought it strange you should he so 
forlorn ; and so 1 came in for my umbrella; and, 
to tell you the truth, I had folgottcii it ou pui- 
posc.” 

Perhaps he only said it to please mc; but us i 
I looked in his lace 1 did not think go then ; 
and, though years have passed over us both, X 
do not tbiuk sAnow. 
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Book II. 

CHAPTER XVH. MORE TROUBLES. 

In a moment the voices of two gentlemen 
were lieard in the hall. Ada was heard to say 
softly, “ It is William.’’ 

‘‘ Iloss !” cried Mrs. Tilney, impatiently. 

What does he want here again ? This is 
getting outrageous.” • 

The next moment tliat gentleman, in a hea^ 
yellow great-coat, and his tall, stooped friend, 
Grainger, came tramping in, as if it were a 
tavern, Mr. Boss, looking weary and jaded, 
flung himself on a chair. 

“ There,” he said, at last, “ wc have come a 
long way, I can tell you — up from the nortli 
this morning. Can you get us an,vtliing? I 
promised Grainger, here, something.” 

Grainger rose up. “ Not for the world,” he 
said, in his soft voice. “No, no, I never 
dreamed of such a tiling. My friend romances 
a little. Of course 1 shall go down to the 
hotel.” 

“ Nonsense ! What stuff jou talk,” said 
Iloss. “I tell you, you mifsi stay here, liphy, 
we are not sucu Goths and Siberia^J,Lat we 
can’t muster a bit of cold meat, or a rib of 
mutton ctfit of the cupboard — eh F 1 suppose 
a famine has not set in since we were here 
last P” 

“Intolerable!” said Mrs. Tiliiey, angrily, 
“coming in in this way without notice. This 
is not one of your common inns or pothouses. 
I am sure Mr. Grainger knows we should be 
glad to see him in the regular way ; but 

“Of course,” said Grainger; “you under- 
stand me perfectly. Our friend here wants, I 
believe, to talk to Mr. Tilney about business — 
t/ie business. There is a new# turn in the 
matter, it seems, and ” 

“A new turn!’* said Mr. and Mr% Tilney 
together. “ Something unluckv, I am sure of 
it,” added she. 

“ Well, what of it P’* he said; “it’s my own 
affair if it is. That infernal attorney was giving 
some of his iinperliiStence, and I chose to write 
him a lettei* He has thrown the iftrhole thing up. 
Curse him,J)ody and souj! I was setting off, 
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packed up, and was promising myself a week’s 
riot in Paris on my way out, when this in- 
fernal ruflBian chooses this moment to annoy 
me.” 

“0, William! William!” said Ada, “this 
is more of your old ways !” 

“ Come away, away down to the hotel,” said 
Grainger. “ When we have had something, wo 
can come up again.” 

You can do as you like,” said the other, 
“but I shall stay. Look here !” he said, sud- 
denly, standing up. “It comes to this. We 
want money to carry on with. The appeal, as 
they call it, comes on in a month. Ine long- 
eared judges are to sit all in a row, and hear it 
all over again. Those low thieving sharks of 
attorneys won’t move a step without some 
money in hand, out-of-pocket costs,’ and all 
their swindling jargon. Now, the long and 
short is, you are at the top of a bank here, and 
c«nn draw cheques and make ducks and drakes 
of the money, lou must do this for us— d’ye 
see?” 

“ I ! God bless my heart, Ross,” said Mr. 
Tilney, “ how little you know ! Why 

“1 think it would be the best course, Mr. 
Tilney,” said Grainger, calmly. “ It was I, in 
fact, advised it. 1 know it is done often as a 
compliment to the director, and very properly 
too. He gets his turn of a little money now 
and again, and no questions asked; it is his 
right, m fact !” ’ j 

Mr. Tilney looked bewildered, “His right, j 
in fact !” he repeated. “No, no; not in our | 
case. I daren’t.” 

“ Daren’t !”**‘«*iid Mrs. Tilney, fuming on 
him. “ Exactly. What did I always tell you ? 
You never know your owj^ position, and what 
you are entitled to. You put up wij.h too much 
irom that insolent Smiles. See, even Mr. 
Grainger must teach you w^hat your rights 
are.” 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Tilney, hopelessly, “ it 
couldn’t be — it couldn’t be done. We are not 
on terms. In fact, they have refused.” 

“ Perhaps Mr. Tilney, as Mrs* Tilney says, 
has been too forbearing with them. These 
people always will encroach. These matters 
should be calmly but firmly insisted on. What 
sort of a fellow is he ?” 

“ I tell you what, then,” said Iloss, rising 
suddmily, “since Ae’s afraid tS speak to him, 
suppose ^we go to the fellow’s hoiiseP Pli 
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bring him to reason^ Til promise. Bailies of 
that kidney must be bullied, tbemselyes ; it*s 
the only 

Noi. said b^s friAi^ l^'that it ndl the 
way. Tot wilt gel; feto t rbw. Sit down:/' 

"Well, you baa stay, if you like. I shall ffo 
up there s1;teight ; aad see if I don't bring the 
fellow to reason." 

Ada rose up and stopped Mm at the door, 
laying her baud , gently on his arm . " Don't !" 
she said. " Why rush into this P It will only 
b© frOsh trouble. There are oilier ways, safer 
and easier, to be found, wMfh we can tmk of." 

"I suppose you mea^‘ going whining and 
begging to your banker P Tou will write to him. 
No, rn just go, as I said. Come, let me pass, 
and no melodramatics." 

He hurried off. Grainger threw up his hands. 
"I suppose I had better follow," he said, "to 
keep him out of miscMef P " 

Ada looked wistfully after them. " They 
mistook me- That was not what I meant. Why 
do you not do," she said, " what I have so often : 
said— take up that little money of mine F It is 
not worth keeping; and, indeed, if it was ten 
times as mneb, he and you are heartily wel- 
come. Do, do let me ask you again !" 

Mr. Tilney, embarrassed, looked into his 
handkerchief. " No, no, no," he said. " Good 
child ! But better not— far better not !" 

Mrs. Tilney was sniffing and moving in her 
chair. S/ie knew all about that money pretty 
well. " My dear," slie said, " you are getting 
ijuite heroic. Such devotiouandself*sacrilicc is 
quite delightful !" 

Neither Ross nor his friend returned that 
night. Tho' family waited, a little anxiously, 
until nearly eleven o'clock. " Drinking, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. Tilney, with disgust, " in some 
of his low haunts. Come to bed, girls. Don't 
walk so like a horse, Augusta." 

But though they sat up very late, no one 
came that night, and Mr. Tilney went to bed 
yerj gloomily, and with genuine sadness, saying 
"it was getting a very blank, dismal life indeed, 
and that it looked very like as if he were^ at his 
age, to begin the battle of the world all over 
again. 

The next day passed oyeiy^Ajid Mr. Tilney, 
going up to the hotel to inquire, learned that 


g^ug up to the hotel to inquire, learned that 
the tyo gentlemen |iad gone away by the first 
tfain^ (M he rallied, and came home to 
his fhmilv with the news. 

"Exactly," aaid Mrs. Tilney. "Just what 
I would tliought. Everybody can trade 
^on our name aud influence but ourselves. 
They have gone 1 suppose, with as much 
money as t&y mn cawy. I I admire 

and respect that fellow, with sail his fmilts ! 
MdU get through the woidd^ never fear t" 

With a aigfl, Mr. Tilney went oat, and, 
though he had latterly been on very cool terms 
with Mr* Smiles, he went up to the bank to 
learn somethiuj^ about Roaa. But he found 
that the secretary had gone up to towir "on 
business,.",. 


"Very odd!” thought Mr. Tilney. "Ah! 
every one can go %ing up there but me ! There 
were days when 1 could post up to town, aud 
.di-ive to the palace I All troubles every- 
where!” 

But troubles were not to be confined to the 


house of Tilney, It was a gloomy slate-coloured 
day, and the dd cathedral^ to which lie had so 
often appealed, looked almost cold and prison- 
like. As he turned a corner suddenly, lie saw 
running towards liim, his white neckcloth half 
tied, his hair tossed, and his eyes very wild, the 
figure of Mr. Norbury, the canon. 

Mr. Tilney stopped in astoni^ment, and 
waited for him to come up. " My God, Nor- 
bury, what is all this ?” 

" Tilney,” said the unhappy canon, very in- 
coherently, " I was running down to tell you. 
What are we to do P — tell me. Poor Jenny*^ and 

the children ‘ 

" Why, what is it P" said the other. " Good 
Heaven 1 what has happened to you?" 

" W’^e are done at last, Tilney,” said he, taking 
off his hat, and looking vacantly under the 
lining. " It is as if some one had’been beating 
me about the Jiead. Yes, Tilney, they have 
done it. Tliat wicked sneaking Topham has been 
biding his time, poking and prying, and picking 
up what he could. We thought he had for- 
gotten it. God forgive him.” 

"But you don't mean to say, my dear friend, 
that he lias deprived you-—" 

" — of our bread? Yes, And tlicwre'fe a Christian 
minister — a Christian dignitary, that'll be a 
bishop one of these days. God forgive me ! I 
think 1 could go out now like one of the evicted 
Irish tenants, and wait for him behind a hedge. 
1 w^ould, and it would be no sin either, Tilney." 

" No, no, my poor friend," said Mr. Tilney. 
"We mustn't tiuuk of those sort of things. 
Something will be done; something will turn 
up. Your friends will step iu ; though, in- 
deed," he added, ruerttlly, " as far as I go my- 
self,^! can step in very little. But there is "a 
Providq5t?fv~-" 

"0, and Jenny and the cMldren!" said the 
canon, putting Ms band to his eyes, if he had 
suddenly awoke. " What is to become of them ? 
Tilney, Tilney, think of that ! They will turn 
them all into the street. I tell you, only yes- 
terday the poor girl, who has more wit than 1 
have, and who has been at me for (kys, got me 
to sit down and write that Black Dick a letter 
that have astonished you— a thing I felt 




hia fast Aad this moraing comes 4he answer, 
tunting me oat of mj little ooase. He talks of 
a scao^l, doeu he F Let him take care 1 don’t 
do sometliing that may sonodsdise the whole 
place and oouatcy !’* 

"Httsht hasnj” said Mr. TUney, toking 
round in great alarm, and pointu^ with his 
stick to toe cathedral, as if it might betray 
them. “Don’t talk that way, my poor Nor- 
bury. It’ll do no good. *‘Let us tiunk ; let us 
pat our heads together, .pd we’ll ooon knock 
out something ; though, Indeed- — *” Aad he 
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thought dismally how little he waa able at that 
* moment to knock out” anything for himeelJ. 

• “ What am I to do said tlie other, who was 
not listening to him. ** I can’t ’ stay in the 
house. The children have found it out, some- 
how, and are crying about the stairs. I have 
.been twice to the deanery. But they won’t let 
me in there. 1 suppose they think I’d fall on 
him, and, by the Lord, perhaps they are not far 
out. Ah, see ! There’s Miss Ada coming along. 
Perhaps she’d go up to poor Jenny, and try and 
keep them quiet.” 

She was crossing the common, but a wave of 
Mr. Tiluey’s stick Drought her to them. 

True misfortune has come on us, Miss Ada,” 
said Mr. Norbury. You can guess, and won’t 
ask me io go into details. Would you mind 
going up to poor Jenny and the children, and 
iaydng to them and soothing^them, as you know 
how to do. We arc in a sad way, Heaven knows. 
But still your sweet voice will do something. 
It comforts me even now to look at you.” 

^‘She will go, my poor friend,” said Mr, 
Tilney, and be glad to do it.*’ 

She did understand perfectly, and the holy 
light and deep sympathy written in her soft 
eyes, made her face like one of the soft faces af 
the corbels of the cathedral. • 

^'Dear Mr. Norbury,” she said, “things 
will turn out better than you expect. Tlic 
darkest hour is the one before day. Keep up, 
and hope, and we shall think of something.” 

“That’s just what I was saving,” said Mr. 
Tilney. 

But a sort of hope came into the canon’s face 
as he looked after her, which did not come when 
Mr. Tilney made the remark. 

Por a long time she sat with the unhappy 
family, listening to their griefs and lamentations, 
gave them tlie same counsel as sho had done to 
the husband, and went away leaving comfort 
behind her. She got home, ran to her room, and, 
though usually plain in her dress, dressed herself 
in her best and most attractive way, with fiowers 
even, and set off softly. The sitfNr'3**tbove, in 
tlicir rooms, with a chaos of dresses all put on the 
floor, cfhoosing, cutting, tearing, saw her from 
their windows, and were filled with cariosity. 

“ What can she be at ?” they said, spitefully. 
“ Do vou know, I shouldn’t be surprised if she 
was after that young Whitaker. J ust what she 
would do ; try her demure sitting-iu-the-corner 
tricks on him. If she does it on the dinner-day, 

I declare I’ll got mamma to pack her out of the 
room at once.” 

Ada had no such unlioly or ungenerous pur- 
pose in her head. She tripped across the Cflose 
softly, and made straight for th8 old substantial 
high-roofed building, which, within a wall, and 
watched over by tail gloomy trees (the curacies 
of innumerable rooks, passing rich on starvation 
stipends), was the deanery. 

xvm. AK ANGBI’S IKTKKCESSIOJff. 

Mes. !]|iniiEr had been talking to him the 
night before about what she called “ the Norbury 
scandal,” tmd expressed her wishes very strongly. 


She was to be of the next party to Truncheon, 
fixed for the following Christmas. “ We must . 
really oblige Sir Thomas in some way,” she said.-^ 
“ They are so nice to us.” 

That morning the imperious lawyer doctor had 
been with him. “My dear dean, it can’t be 
overlooked any longer. It’s a crying scandal. 

I wonder tliat you yourself, now, a man of piety 
and all that, don’t see it.” 

“ Of course,” said the dean, “ it is very bad. 
But my heart bleeds for the poor wretch, who 
has no real vice in him, you know. Then, Top- 
ham, think of th(l diildren.” 

“ Well, it’s quiteVor jm and the chapter. If 
you’re content, I am. Only I give you fair 
warning, you may be haulea into a Spiritual 
Court befoife you can look about you. To tell 
you the truth, dean, I am astonished how you 
can be coutcut to look on and tolerate such 
tlKngj>.” By working on this view, he gradually 
brought the dean round, who, with a sigh, said 
he supposed it must be done, but that it was a 
hard case for the unfortunate creature. 

Mr. Dean, tall, smooth-headed, neatly black 
placid, vrsLS in his study, and at his study-table. 
The morning papers wer^ about the room, an 
old room, with long narrow windows that ran 
to the ground, pd were crossed with innume- 
rable small divisions, and through which was a 
view of a sort of Queen Anne’s garden, and of 
the trees where the curate rooks bved. He had 
just began a letter to Sir Thomas or Sir William, 
who was such a friend of bis. He had got so | 
far as ibis : 

“ Deanery House, Thursday- 

“My dear Sir Thomas. Owing to some very 
gross scandals, wliich I have liitncrto not been 
able to reach , I have been compelled to require the | 
resignation of one bf my canons here. Hitherto ’ 
he has successfully set me at defiance. But T 
hav(' just discovered such convincing proofs of 
his behaviour, tliat I can delay no longer. When 
J was last at your house, iVas greatly pleased ; 
with oue of your sous, a youth, as it appeared | 
to me, of exceedingly iqodest and cugagiiur I 
manners. Let me, my dear Sir Thomfvs, show 
my esteem for you, by^ 

At this point a servant entered* “A lady, 
sir, to see y^ ” , 

“ A lady,’^ai8r the dean, looking up. “ Who ? 
What lady P” 

“ Miss Millwood, I tliink she said, sir.” 

The dean waved licr off witlx his pen. (“One 
of that Tilney set !” was passing through his 
mind.) “I am engaged — quite impossible.” 

“ Sue w^as very pressing, sir, ana I think she 
has some business.’’ 

Ada’s soft voice was heard behind. ^^Dear 
Mr. Dean, if you would spare me five minutes. 
Eorgive me ffir intruding ou you ” 

Tlie effect of Ada’s appearance bud wrought 
upon the servant, and it now wrought upon the 
dean. 

“0, of course, Miss Millwood. Glad to see 

Q Como in. Sit down.** Busy, yoU sec. 

ers, letters, tetters. One can’t be dean and 
shirk ^ duties. Well, now,” said Mr. Dean, 
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the wife and tail of children, You will P I see ; 
it in your face/* 

• The dean hesitated. He was a kind-hearted 
man, and thought with pity of the luckless Nor- 
bury and his family. But then there was the 
truculent Topham, and, worse again, Mrs. 
.Ridley. 

Well/* he said, at last, as you say, there i 
can be no harm in waiting. We must find some 
way to reconcile both duties. In the words of 
Holy— I mean of our Shakespeare—* The quality 
of mercy dropneth like the gentle dew upon the 
ground.* Ana so, we will not issue immediate 
execution against this man, for his wife and 
children’s sake. But you mist pray for liis I 
speedy reformation, Miss Ada. Yes, you must, 
indeed.” i 

God bless you, dean,” said the colonel, 
wirraly. ** You’ve a good Impart.” 

In this way was a respite obtained for the 
Norbury family. What jubilee there was* 
in the small house of the Nor bury s when this 
joyful news was brought to them by tlie 
golden-haired girl, may be well conceived. 
Among the children of all ages who fully 
comprehended what had occurred, it produced 
a sort of tumult, and wild cries anjfl joyous 
sounds of all kinds filled the air. The lace of 
Mr. Norbury, who was even now without* his 
coat, was, suffused with a silent gratitude, and 
tlie pale face of his wife was laid close to his as 
she whispered : 0, Joe, won’t you— won’t you | 

take care in future, for all our sakes ?” j 

Mr. Tilney, too, was seriously delighted, for 
be had been in gennine trouble for his friend. 
He had gone about mournfully the whole day in 
lonely places, saying to himself : ** Awfnl ! 
awful ! What on earth is to become of them ? 
My! my! my! so it’s come to this. What a 
world!” And in very great distress he wan- 
dered about most of the day. When be heard of 
the reprieve, he was, strange to say, affected with , 
more gloom instead of joy, a feeling which was 
inflamed by the behaviour of Mrs. Tilnc^, who 
iny)roved the occasion as if it Wire*!H®, saying, 
** There ! Every one but us ! It’s leng before 
we’d gfct through a difficulty of that sort. You’re 
ready enough to help any one else, but not where 
we’re concerned,” &c. 

But the next morning, just after their break- 
fast. a letter was brought in to Mr. Tilney. 

**^I declare, yes,” he said, joyfully. ** The seal 
of the bank. I know it. *Pon mj word, yes. 
It’s from Smiles.” 

** Open it, open it,” said she, impatiently, 

‘*0, uncle, said the soft voice, and her 
hands were clasped together, ** J am so afraid.” 

Mr. Tilney read it to himself with staring 
eyes, and allowed it to he twitched from him 
without a protest. It ran : * 

** Bank, 10 o’clock. 

” Sir. The two persons seat by you, as they 
acknowledge, to tjy and ‘bully’ an officer of 
this society, to try and impudently extort money 
from him, with threats and intimidation, left me 
without s\LCceeding in their purpose. I am not 


to be intimidated, as perhaps you know already. 
But 1 have felt it my duty to proceed ai once^tp/ 
town, to lay the matter before the board, who 
have it now under consideration whether such 
outrageous beliaviour shall be tolerated from one 
occupying any position in their establishment. 

"I api, sir, yours, 

“‘John Smiles.” 

‘‘Heaven protect us!” said poor Mr. Tilney, 
quite aghast. “What will coffie next? One 
thing dfter another.” 

On his unhaf^xhead Mrs. Tilney spent all 
the vials of her vexation. It was, indeed, only 
too favourable an opportunity. What was to 
become of them all, she would like to know, 
unless to go out into the streets with her 
daughters P They were a wretched, miserable 
family, while “ you who should be working for 
us, like every other man, who isn’t ashamed to 
sit with his hands before him, go about 
talking absurd platitudes ! I knew you’d bitng 
all this on us.” 

The unhappy Mr. Tilney bore all these attacks 
without a murmur. When the torrent had spent 
itself, and Mrs. Tilney had flounced” out of the 
room, he strode a few paces about dismally 
enough, looked out of the window, made a 
faint attempt at whistling, and sank down dis- 
mally into a#hair. “ From one thing to another, 
one to another,” he said. “ Well, I suppose an 
end will come one of these days.” 

A soft voice was at his ear, a soft breath was 
on his check. The soft voice whispered com- 
fort. “ Clieer up, dearest uncle,” it said ; “ all 
will be well yet. Think of those poor Nor- 
burys, how they kept up.” And yet this was 
really practical comfoit, and there was truth in 
this. “ He is only angry,” she went on, “ and 
does not mean anything serious. You have so 
many friends, too ” 

A light came into his face. “Good child,” 
he said, “you have wonderful sense— wonder- 
ful ; and 1 declare i admire you, for the way 
you managed the dean yesterday. I couldn’t 
have done it. I declare to Heaven I couldn’t, 
though I know enough of the ways of courts 
and palaces. I know what you mean, Ada. 
Dear frien{^.,^, 5 ^fter all, are the# mammon of 
iniquity, ily poor head is so confused in these 


iniquity, ily poor head is so confused in these 
times, I don’t Know how to think of pytliiug. 
To be sure, Tillotson will not let him touch 


“Mr. Tillotson,” she repealed. “0 no, I 
did not think of him.” 

“To be sure, this low bookkeeper of a fellow, 
to talk to a gentleman born as if he were one 
of his clerks ! A man of my time of life to be 
brought to his facings by a common creature of 
this sort ! My God, to Took to the time when 
it was ‘Tilney, give me your arm’— and a Royal 
Dock’s arm — when my tailor of dlerk would run 
and prostrate themselves before us in the dust. 
1 vow to Heaven, yes j and to think what I am 
come to now. Yes, dear,*t# he added, with 
sudden alacrity, “T see the whole plan. You 
shali tlihte a line to your friend TiHotson. You 
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were a pet of his. He doesil’i'i'jeate for an old 
'fellow like me.** , * .■$, 

“ I, nnck ?” she s^, exoitedlj^. " No, no, 
not to be fbpo^t I dare not ask him.” 


‘‘Dwen’t alk hutof** repeated he, surprised, 
“Ah, I see. I ooula hardly do it, dear. 

In fact, it. & hot so long since 1 had a — er — 
communicaUon with him. It wouldn’t do, you 
know.” , 

**0. uncle i” she said, with deep reproach, 
“aurely you have not— •” 

" One can’t help these tfcii^, you know, i 
No. Oo toyour little deslir&y dear, and write 
one of your pretty notes. Tell him, in fact, 
how wc stand altogether; that we are womed, 
and tliat the whole thing is gettii^ into con- 
fusion. As wdl tell all, as tell little. Anything 
from you he will attend to.” 

“That is just the reason, uncle,” she said, 
sadly then added firmly, “ No, it is not to be 

« it of. if you have already trespassed on 
llotson’s kindness, it is enough ; and as 
for my doing anything in the matter, it is wholly ; 
ont of the question.” 

“Ah, I see,” said he, bitterly. “Very well. 
Ton only do what all the world is doing. The 
Norburys are welcome to what yon can do for 
them ; but where poor old battered Tilney is 
concerned — ^Nq matter. I am very sick at 
heart, and this will do you as weB for a begin- 
nW as anything else.” 

rae ran to him in a' second, and now got bis 
hand in both of hers. “ Dear, dear uncle, who 
hare done so much for me, I would do anything 
for you but this one thing. Yon sec, yourself, it 
is impossible. If I could tell you everything, 
you would see bow impossibie it is. Pity me, 
but don’t ask me.” 

The poor old conrtimr looked into her face 
kindly. “I know it, I know it," he said. 
" But done so much for you ! Dear, dear, don’t 
agy that. It is very, very little, and if you 
knew; V 

“If you would let me "show what I feel to 
yon, dear unde,” she went on. “ Surely there’s 
that wretched little pittance of mine, to whom 
could it be of such use at this time P Where 

could it be put to sucb profit P and if ” 

Mr. ISlnef gave a sort of g»#oi>k.and turned 
towards the window. “My deaf child,” he 
said, “ that little pittance, as you coll it — I have 

loiu Wanted to tell yotf ** 

With infinitb tact and delicacy she saw what 
was the confession be was about to make. 
The bang she felt, was ud; of grief after what 
she had lost, but beeause she had nothing to 
offer now. “ Or if,” she said, “ »e have been 
obliged to use that uttie resource already — and 
indeed it must have gone a very smaU way— we 
mfist devise some othcrisdieme. (Sieer up, desr 
unde. Only don’t— wBl renP—^adi me to do 
this about Mr. Tillotsonr I will tdlyou the 
reasou one dav,” 

Unspeakably relieved at this view of what 
had Jong been wtSirily laying on his mindfbe 
coiiid qmy mnnijur, “ You’relS angd of a girl.” 
But stiu he did not dismiss fiie nbtioa^' Sr de- 


liverance that had now suggested itself, and sat 
down *to write a long note to Mr. Tillotson, 
b^ging hu' protection agdnst the machinations 
of Mr. Smiles, That letter was sent, but it was 
never read by Mr. Tfllotson, who was then 
almost hopelessly ill, and was never ansWbred. 


EBMINIA. 

I HAD met at Puerto Cabdlo a jmmg Eng- 
lishman whose appearance interested me. He 
was only in his twenty-third year, overfiowSug 
with spirits and good nature, and so very hand- 
some that it di#one good to look at him. He 
was six feet and one inch high, perfectly well 
made, and as for his strength, I Wc seen him lift 
four hundred -weight with the greatest ease. 
His liair was dark«Srown, and caned naturaHy ; 
he had a pink and white complexion, a sl^tly 
aqtiiline nose, and dark-blue eyes with black 
eyela^es. ’The black, brown, mid yellow 
visages of the Creoles made his face look all the 
hanasqmer from the contrast; and when one 
saw him in company with stane of the cadave- 
rous natives, it wUs impossible to help ex- 
claiming, “What a superb fellow!” But Mr. 
Geprge May ward — ^for that was his name — had a 
weakness /or whieh personal advantages are a 
veiy insufficient condensation. He was ex- 
tremely extravagant, and, consequently, not very 
scrupulous in settling his liabilities, mul had 
already spent so much money that his friends 
bad been very glad to get ium out to South 
America as a clerk in a commereial house, with 
the prospect of becoming a junior partner — 
in time. Whm 1 was introduced to him at 
Puerto Cabello, finding that he had been at 
Oxford, and that he was an agreeable com- 
panion, I inq*^^^*^ further into his antece- 
dents, but asked him to pay me a visit at Va- 
lencia, when I had gbt a little settled there. He 
had teen some time on the coast, and spoke 
Spanish i^^^.ly; but he had never visited the 
interim, anfi was very glad to aeoept my invita- 
tion. Alter about a fortnigM I wMte to 
remind him of his promise, and he returned me 
answer that he woidd come immediatdy, and 
begged me to send a fresh horse to meet 
him at Nfeua, as he should ride the whole dis- 
tance on the night of the 86th of August, so as 
to be at my house by sunrise. 

The day begms early in South AtBerica, and 
although it wanted a quarter to five when I got 
out of bed to look out for ay visitor, there were 
already signs that Valencia was waktming up. 
The bells of theccathedral and of tte convents 
had been at work for a good hour. A i^up 
of Indian {md mulatto women were eondiig up 
the C'aUfi de la Constitucion, hi whieh I, '*eas 
living. They were going to market, and were 
makujg such A merry chattering and. clattering 
that you would have ftmeied a doseu pair of 
castanets were in motiem l^eiddes * their jaws. 
Further off, severfl parties <rf wotam were 
crossing the street into ' side-lanes yluch led 
down to the river, for this was the time wilen 
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.modest people went to bathe. The lazy barber 
opposite my lodgings, cigar 5n mouth, was just 
beginning to open his shutters. Suddenly he 
stretched out his head, as I did, to see who 
it was whose approach was being heralded by a 
loud smacking of whips, and a noise of laughter 
and swearii^ that broke all at once upon our 
cars. 

Hayward, of course 1” I exclaimed; 
‘‘but what has he got in front of him? It looks 
as if he were driving before him a mule with a 
dead man on it !" 

In another minute, np came Hayward and liis i 
servant, mounted on a couple of horses, driving ! 
before them a mjile, on which was 'he baggage ; i 
and strapped on the top of it lay the muleteer, j 
a negro, so drunk that even the violent joltmg 
he had gone thnbugh had failed to rouse him. 
Jaam undid Inm in a trice, mnd pitching him 
like a log on to some straw tliat lay in the 
yard, saicC ** There let him lie, and h’ the ants 
don^t sober him before the evening^ PU pay for 
a first-class surorise ticket— that’s all !” 

Next, I myself ordered the horses at four r.K., 
and as I was impatient to 8l\pw off my hand- ■ 
some visitor, and to see what sort of impression 
he would make on the Creole beauties^I went 
1,0 liim half an hour before that time, ana called 
out, “ Come along, Hayward, and injike your- 
self m great a swell as possible. I am going 
to present you to some of the prettiest girls 
in Valencia?” 

“Oh! there are some pretty girls, then?” 
said he, looking up from a book he was reading. 
“ I was afraid, from the specimens I saw as I 
rode up the street, that anthe Valencianas were 
of the colour of the King of Dadiomey’s body- 
guard.” To this coxMansbn I objected. 

The Calle de la CcUstitucion is one of the 
central streets that run from the Gran’ Plaza at 
Valencia, as straight as a die, on md on, till the 
houses begin to be interpolated with gardens 
and orchards, and at last cease altogethet, and 
one finds oneself in the green ,,vmcj|f Vhich 
bounds Valencia to the cast. At iBc opposite 
or soutji-western angle of the Plaza* there is 
another long straight street, which runs on till 
it merges in the road to Nfigua. The houses in 
each of these streets near the square are large 
and fashionaMe, and they grow smaller and 
smaller as one approaches the outskirts of tlm 
town. It was not, however, the houses th^ 
interested us ; for, indeed, nothing can be imUer 
or less attractive than the outside of a Vene- 
zuelan house, with its low one-story-high facade 
of plain brick. But at this hour ever| window 
was open, and in every window dsat the ladies of 
the house, some lovely, all more or less good 
looking, for the plain andanf^uafced keep in the 
background on these occasions. always 
wonder,” said I to Hayward, “ what becomes of 
the men at this time of day at Valencia. It may i 
be true, as I have heard said, that there are five 
women in the piacelto one man ; but still, what 
becomes of that one P He is nowhere to be 
seen. VPJiether it is that the men are riding, or 
walking, or congregating to smoke, I know not; | 


but, whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
the women are left all alone, and can indulge in. 
any amount of flirtation they like. Now mark 
mC; the white Creoles live at this end of the 
street, n^ar the Plaza ; lower down we shall 
come to the triguefias, or ‘ brunettes and be- 
yond these we shall find mulattas and mestizas, 
and we shall flnish ut> with some beauties of a 
downright black, wno are not so much to be 
despised as you would imagine. Now mind, I 
am not going, like a Yankee pedlar, to keep my 
best wares to th^st, in the hope of fixing you 
with a Number Tv^^ or Three aj^ole. I mean 
to show you one of the prettiest girls in Valencia 
straight off at once, xou see file large house 
on the right hand, with the two little maidens 
seated at the first window? Tliey are the younger 
sisters. We will ride up and speak to them, 
and Erminia will be sure to show herself at the 
next window, with her second sister, Oamila, 
who Is almost as liandsome as Erniinia herself.” 

With these words I was turning my horse 
towards the window I had pointed out, when a 
boy, about ten years old, a brother of the girls, 
suadenly iiimped on to the window-sill, aim sat 


saddenly jumped on to the window-sill, aM sat 
down between them without a particle of 
clothes on. I was not much surprised, for it is 
one of the peculiarities of Valencia that the 
boys, even oT the best families, think nothing of 
stripping themselves and running about in purjb 
naturalibus, so that I had often seen a naked 
urchin leaning out of a window between 

» dressed women. But, somehow or 
did not like to choose exactly that 
moment for introducing my friend, so we rode 
by, and as we passed, Ermmia came to the win- 
dow, bowed, and smiled. She was just eiAteen, 
a little above the middle height, but looked 
taller, from her perfect symmetry ; a cloud of 
shitting black rinMets fell on her ivory shoulders. 
Her face was oval, her comple^on fair, a little 
too colourless perhaps, but, lu revenge, her lips 


were red and pouting, and disclosed, when she 
smiled, teeth of such dazzling whiteness that 
they seemed to flash like gems ; but the most 
attractive feature of her face was her immense 
black eyes, fringed with long silky eyelashes. 

“ I have seen enough,” exclaimed Haywmd ; 
“ I dou’t warVf^go a step beyond that house. 
I don’t belielb there is such another beauty here 
or any where. If I can but win tliat girl, I am 
content.” • 

“ On iny word,” I said, “ that’e very well for 
a beginning ; but I came out to show you the 
lionesses, so I must finish my undertaking. 
Turn your ^es to that next house on tlm 
right. Pon Eemando, the proprietor, has ten 
children, and the ihxee eldest gfrk, grand 
queen-hke beauties, are already marrieo. The 
fourth daughter, Olympia, the handsomest of 
all, sits there, as you see. She, is magnificent; 
not so very mucli shorter than you are youir- 
self, and modelled like a statue. But what is tlie 
use of looking ? — she is mmjged ; so come along, 
I seva Felipa Hernapdez in thaUmall house on the 
left. She is a dark brunette, but she is very 
acconA%hed, sings charmingly, add is the best 
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dancer in Valencia, She also teases most agree- 
ably." . 

*• So saying, I , presented Hayward to the 
sefiorita at the window, and being forthwith 
invited to enter the house, we spent half an 
hour k diatting and sraokii:^ cigarettes. We 
then mounted, and after talkmg at one or two 
other windows, finished our ride by a gallop ! 
outside the town. On our return, though it 
was nearly dark, I introduced Hayward to 
Erminia, who seemed more than usually shy. 
A few Oonipliments passed, and we rode home 
to dinner, 

As we sat talkkg aft^ our meal, I was 
amused with Hayward^s indirect attempts to 
find out all he could about Erminia, and punished 
him by giving the most laconic answers pos- 
sible; but seeing that at last he was gettkg 
quite vexed, I told him all I knew about her. 

‘‘ Her father," I said, “ is a man of good 
family, who has always sympathised with the 
oligarchical party; consequently his estates, 
wmch are large, have been laid waste, and 
now bring k very little, Ermkia’s mother is 
dead. She was the eldest of three daughters, 
and klierited her father’s estate, which has now 
passed to Ermkia, who has, by-the-by, a step- 
mother in her mother’s third sister. By this I 
second marriage there are several cliildren, 
while Ermkia has no full brother or sister. It 
is an odd thkg that Erminia does not marry, 
for last year she was acknowledged to be the 
beauty of Valencia, and she has an estate which, 
if properly cultivated, would bring in six thou- 
sand dollars per annum. I believe the fact to 
be that her mother’s second sister, who is k a 
convert, and is a mostbkotedreligieuse, wishes 
Ermkia to take the veil and bestow her pro- 
perty on the convent. I am told this good 
lady has been the means of breakkg off more 
than one engagement kto which Erminia bad 
entered, and it is not unlikely tliat she will *be 
equally successful k putting an. end to any 
future love affair that her niece may have.’’ 

Hayward made no reply to this speech, 
but flung the end of his cigar rather viciously 
out of the window, and, by way of changing 
the conversation, asked if Valencia was not 
famous for its lace manufa ctory, and where 
the best specimens could be^^FI!S^?ired. “To- 
morrow," I said, ‘‘you shall see the place 
where the fkest things| are made. It is at the 
prkcipm ladips’ school. J. have been there 
once mready, under the guidance of a Spanish 
gentleman, who will be very glad to accompany 
us to-morrow. We can also, while we are out, 

S iy a visit to the house of the celebrated 
enersd Paez, which I myself have not yet seen. 
The walls are covered with paktkgs of his 
victories. To-morrow, at eleven, w*>e will start." 

Accordkgly, next day after breakfast we 
hoisted umbrellas with white covers as a pro- 
tection against the vertical sun, and crossing 
tlie Grau’ Plaza, jTouud ourselves, after paSskg 
a cuadra to the west of it, at the girls’ school 
A number of the*" younger pupils were pla;fkg 
in the verandah, which encircled the kgjitcourt. 


There was a little whispering amongst them, but 
no noise nor embarrassment ; and one came for- 
ward vciy politely and asked us to walk kto 
the drawing-room. Here wo found the school- 
mistress, a lady about forty years of age, who 
was still good looking, and who, from her quiet 
self-possessed manner, seemed to bo w ell fitted 
to rule iu suph an establishment. She said she 
had fifty pupils, and that the elder girls assisted 
her in teaching the younger, and that was all 
the aid she had iu managing the school. Wo 
were shown pieces of French cambric, from 
which a number of threads had been drawn 
out, so that they looked to mo like the skele- 
tons of pocket-handkcrchiefe. We were then 
shown how the ktersiices thus made were 
filled up with needlework, representing fruits, 
flowers, and other devices. Rosa proauced, a 
mouchoir she was finishkg, which was decltj^-ed 
to be a miracle o^ art, and worked at it in our 
presence. ITie stitches were so wonderfuDy fine 
that our eyes ached in attemptkg to follow the 
movements of her needle, but the schoolmistress 
declared that Rosa never made a false stitch. 
Hayward seemed very eager to possess tliis 
haudkerciliicf, and asked the price, and when it 
could be got ready. He was told it would be 
finished m two days, and was valued at fifty 
dodars." On this, rather to my surprise, he pro- 
duced the money. I, too, made a few purcluises, 
and then took leave, not without a feeling of 
regret that so many docile, clever girls should 
liave such scanty means of instruction. 

We now walked on to the house of General 
Paez. I was rather aunoved by Hayward’s declin- 
ing to go in. I entcrca alone, and found 1 had 
plunged kto the most talkative family I had ever 
; encountered. In spite of the compliments of my 
liost and hostess, who praised my Spanish, and 
seemed as if they 'were wishful to talk on for 
ever, I managed to effect my retreat, and got 
i bapk to my house thoroughly tired. On enter- 
ing, I,was rather surprised to find tliat Ht^ward 
was net there, and still more so that he (fid not 
return ftUit'-'was time to ride. When he came 
k, it stnick me that something wrong had hap- 
pened, for his manner was changed, and ’ instead 
of his usual good-humoured smne, he had a de- 
pressed and moody look. 1 told him that there 
was to be a party that night at Sefiora Ribera’s, 
and that we remly must show ourselves, so as 
to get an kvitation. “Besides,” I said, 
“Antonia Ribera is now quite the rcigukg 
beauty. I ^ve not yet sce;i her, but I am told 
she has dethroned Ermkia ; and of course you 
'would not like to leave Valencia without scekg 
her.” Pkdiiig I was bent on it, Hayward con- 
sented to call. “ What is the matter with the 
fellow P” thought I, ^ “Is he going to have an 
illness, or'has he got kto some scrape this after- 
n(ion, while he was out by himself P I begin to 
wish I had not asked Inm to pay me a visit.” 

The SefioA Ribera was widow, with three 
daughters and one son. Sl^ had been a great 
belle, and, though her charas had long since 
faded, slie had still the coquettish ^uys of a 
spoiled beauty. Her children were ''all h^d- 
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some, but Antonia vas mi to be the most 
beautiful woman in Venezuela. The number of 
shitors she had refused was endless, and a 
report had got about that she did not want 
to ma^ any one but a foreigner. Some think 
there is no Detter cure for a fit of the spleen 
•tljan a hard gallop, and Hayward seemed to be 
of that opinion ; tor I no sooner turned off the 
high road on to the lake, but he started at a 
furious pace along a harrow winding path that 
led across country. In vain I, shouted to him 
to keep a look-out ahead, and to rein in a little. 
He did not hear me, or would not attend, and 
the result was just what I expected. At a place 
where the path tmsted a good deal amongst 
thick bushes, we plumped suddenly on an old 
fellow riding a stumpy Bttle mule, and, in a mo- 
ment, Hayward and he came iogether like two 
knights in a tournament. D«wn went the mule, 
and rolled over and over with the Creole among 
the bushes, while Hayward^s horse made a 
carambole off the thicket on the other side, and 
so nearly dismounted Hayward that he lost both 
stirrups, and, had he not been a good rider, he 
would certainly have measured his length on the 
ground. As it was, he kept his seat, and went 
on for several hundred yards before Jie could 
stop his horse: I puUed up directly, and 
mounting, went to lift up liie fallen rider and 
catch his mule. The brute made a vicipus kick 
at me, and 1 fared little better with his master. 
He was not much hurt, but so enraged that, if his 
machete liad not tumbled out of its sheath when 
he fell, he would most likely have given me a 
tjiste of it. As it was, he struck at my proffered 
arm, and snuitered out a string of curses, wind- 
ing up witn one which was quite new to me. 

“May you die of the fever,’’ said he ; “and 
may you/ wife go into a convent !” 

fty this time Hayward, too, had pulled up, 
and was coming back to join me. His humour 
was not much improved by the accident, and 1 
was glad to get back to Valencia. We.dressed 
and went to the Seffora Ribera’s jj^yt;yalrTiving 
very early. Presently, w’^hen all the gMesls had as- 
sembled, the door opened, and in camt? a young 
lady, wno, I saw at a glance, from her extraor- 
dinary beauty, must be Antonia. She was very 
unlike the other Creole ladies I had seen. Her 
dress and manner were rather those of an aristo- 
cratic English beauty than of a Creole. Her 
eyes were dark blue, her hair a rich brown, 
her nose Grecian, her eyebrows arched. Only 
her lips were fuller than is usual with Er^- 
lish women. Her figure was slender and 
graceful, and her step so elastic that she 
seemed to glide rather than walk into the room. 

“Caballero,” she asked me, without the 
slightest preparation, “ are you married P” 

“ Upon my word,” thought I, “ this is 
too bad.” 1 looked about for a moment, and 
saw that aU eyes were directed tpime. I could 
not say I was not married, and I did not 
‘ like to own that I tras ; so, hoping the answer 
would bcfimputed to my imperfect knowledge 
of Spanislf, I replied, “ Alganas vices”— ‘some- 
times. 


People tittered, and Antonia smiled, and gave / 
me a look which seemed to say, “ I understand 
your dilemma.” " * 

She then said, “ I want to hear about Eng- 
land. I have always wished to go there.” 

We entered into along conversation ; and the 
more I listened to tliat singular girl, the. more I 
wondered. She talked like a bookworm, like a 
politician, like a diplomatist, like a savant; but 
so little like a seRorita of eighteen years of 
that at times I almost forgot I was speak- 
ing to a girl. Afjcr a time I remembered that I 
had brought Haywwd on purpose to introduce 
him to Antoiiia. So, making an excuse, I got 
up to look for him. To my annoyance, he was 
nowhere to be seen, and on asking Madame 
liibera about him, she said he had gone' away, 
not feeling well. 

I now began to be really apprehensive about 
Hayward. His behaviour seemed so odd, that I 
felt sure there was something wrong. However, 

I could not have left immediately without ex- 
citing remarks, so I sat down and talked to a 
German lady I knew. She began to tell me 
about the Ribcr^. “ You see Lucia, the elder 
sister of Antonia?” she said; “would not you 
believe her to be the gentlest creature in the 
world? Well, she is anything but what she 
seems. I suppose you have heard all about her 
marriage P” 

“Not a word,” I said. 

“Well, then, I will tell you. Lucia had a 
nousin about her own age, who was as rich as 
1 he was ugly. He fell in love with her, and her 
mother was determined she should have him. 
You know girls are not allowed to choose hus- 
bands for themselves here. If Lopez had been 
her uncle instead of her cousin, she would have 
had to marry liim all the same, for the sake of 
his money. She held out a long time. At last, 
Madame Ribera, and Lucia’s brother, and her 
male relatives met, and fixed everything ; and, in 
spite of her remonstrances, the marriage took 
place, and Lucia was carried off by Lopez to 
Ids country-house, which he had fitted up with 
new and elegant furniture. But when he hiwl 
got her there, he could do nothing with her. 

She behaved like a maniac. She broke the 
mirrors, aud^«i-v^ni;o pieces all the Reautiful c\ir- 
tains ; and lue end of it was, that he was obliged 
to send for her motiier, and she was taken home, 
and insisted on calling herself Lucia Ribera, 
and would never acknowledge Ifer husband at 
all. As for poor Lopez, he was so cliagrined 
that he fell ill and died, and now she has been 
a year a widow; and report says she is to 
marry Diego Garcia, who has no money, and a 
worse temper than she has herself; and it is likely 
he will revenge Lopez, and punish her as she 
deserves.” 

I asked about Antonia, my German 
friend declared herself auite puzzled about her, 
and would only say, “ She is an enigma.” 

As soon as I could get an (^portunity, I 
slipped away and went hom^ Hayward was 1 1 
not there, and did not come in till I was asleep. ,, 
When^‘5^got up next day, I felt so vexed with 
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, Hm that I dcterittined to leave 'liim to hi» own 
d<?viccs, and to get rid of liiin as »p<m as I could, j 
He talked very little bscBtkfasti and looked 
gloomy, Imt bnghtened up when a small parcel 
brought in to con’toanin^ the bandker- 
diicf he had hdughi at the school Soon after 
this he went out* saying he should dine with 
a friend he'had m had also invited him 

to go the other day to his villa, on the borders 
of the late. After he had gone out, I could not 
help saying to my servant Jufin that I was atoid 
there was something the matteif with my visitor. 

The matter! yes, sir," §aid Juan, in a very 
oracular voice. ""It’s downright certain there 
is. If ever I see a man whose place was booked 
for a passage over Jordan,, as my old mother 
used to call it, it is^ Mr. Hayward. And then 
to see him at that house,” here Juan jerked Ids 
head in the direction of Erminia^s residence, 

a-gjoing on with that gall ” Juan did not 

finish his sentence, but stalked off, leaving the 
rest to my in»aginati(m. 

The following morning Hayward took leave 
of me,. and went to the house of his Spanish 
friend, which was about twelve hiiles off. 
When he had left, as I felt ciirioas to know 
what had be^m going on, I resolved to call on 
Erminia, and see how affairs stood in that 
quarter. T was surprised to find the slmiters 
half dosed. I entered the hall, nevertheless, 
which in mOvSt Venezuehm houses leads to 
the quadrangle round which the rooms arc 
built, and knocked at the inner door. It 
was opened by one of the younger girls, who 
had evidently been cryine:. “What is the 


“Papa is ill,” she said ; “but you may come 
in. mamma or Erminia will speak to you.” 

So saying, she showed me into the drawing- 
room, and went, to tell them, and I had to wait 
so lonjg, that 1 began to think I had been indis- 
creet in calling. At last Erminia came, with tlie 
same little sister who had let me in. 

“Papa is very ill,” said Erminia; “ we have 
been up all night with him.” 

She looked so pale and ill as she said this, 
that I could not help thinking she was more in 
need of being nursed hei’self tliau able to attend 
to others. After expressing nywBWet, and in- 
quiriM about the ifiness of Sdlov L., I said, 
“My Kaglish friend, Mr. Hayward, has left me. 
I srmpose you did not sde him before he started P” 
Jwnjnia's p«£e face flushed, and she said with 
a sort of reluctance “ We saw him last evening. 
He called ; that is, he was passing by the win- 
dow% and he stopped to bid me— -mamma I mean 


Just then, the BeBora Jj; h^elf entered the 
room, and Erminia went to take^er place by 
the bedside of the invalid, so I had no farther 
opnortunity of speakiijg to her that day. 

The illness of Se&r L. continued with- 
out improvement all the time I remained at 
Ystlencm. 1 weht daily over to inquire for 
him, and always saw Erminia, but never alone, 
except ior half a minute on one occasion. 1 
then said, want to talk to you ut my 


English friend ” Her face flushed, as it had 
done tefore when I mentioned his name, and 
she said hurriedly, “We shall never be able to 
speak about that. I am never alone; I am 
siempre acompallada.” 

Meantime, I could not help being struck 
with the love and devotion with which Seiior. 
L. was nursed by liis famfly. His daugh- 
ters, who, when I first came, had every day 
been seated, radiant with smiles, and beauti- 
fully dressed, at the windows, now never left 
t he sick-room. I had the pleasure of spring, in 
this instance, that the^ Creole ladies> who to 
a superficial observer might appear bent only 
on coquetry, are in reality not to be surpassed 
in that affection which binds families together. 
I had before admired Enninia for her boauty : 
1 now esteemed and respected her for her devo- 
tion to her father. , , 

One evening, a few days before tlw^ date I had 
fixed upon for leaving Valencia, and about a fort- 
night after Hayward had left, I was sitting alone, 
smoking, when some one on horseback came 
(Mattering up to my door, and stopped. Pre- 
sently Juan enterea with a letter. With some 
difficulty 1 made but tliat Hayward was very ill, 
and tlia| Don Pedro Baynal, at whose house he 
wiis stopping, earnestly begge^l me to come over 
at dnee and see him. I immediately ordered my 
horstj, and set out on the twelve miles* ride to 
Don Pedro^s house. My surprise was great, 
when, on reaoliing the villa (which we did about 
midnight), I discovered by the light which, was 
brought to sliow me up the steps, that my com- 
panion was the very same old Creole who had 
been so rudely dismounted by Hayward, and who 
turned out to be one of Don Pedro’s servants. 

“T hope the SeSor Inglis is better?” said I, 
as 1 sprang up the steps. 

Don Pearo shook his head. “ You have arrived 
too late : be is dead.” 

“ Good Heavejuis !” I exclaimed, “ is it pos- 
sible , What was his illness ?” 

“ HU jjied, seflor, of ycUbw fever.” 

After wrifmg to Hayward’s friends to tell them 
of the nKlancholv termination of his risit to 
Valencia, I went to sleep, but passed an unquiet 
night, distnrbed by horrid dreams, and was light 
glad when tnommg broke fend adlo wed of my 
return to the city. Two days afterwards I left 
Valencia, liaving seen the beautiful Erminia only 
oiic^ more, and then but for a few minutes. 

1 have since heard, with but little surprise, 
that her aunt’s wish has liecn gratified, and that 
she has entered a convent. 


wAelock woot>s. 

The oaks are doom’d in pleasant Warlock Woods, 
Soon tkfy’ll came crashing through the hazel 
coi>8e, 

Already rocking like poor wind-tpss’d ships, 

I see their ifeeling spars and wavering tops. 
Shipwreck’d, indeed I The old estate is gane, . 

The knights have yields fiio Kiiig mmmon’s 
' hxrds, • 

Eent is the brave esentebeon, sable — 

Shiver’d at last are the CrusaSers’ swords. 
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How many an anfJerM deer has songht the fern 
Beneath these aeonarchs of the leafy .glade \ 

How many cro»8**hew bolts have stmek their etems, 
How many bhUeta whistled tbrou^ their shade. 

Here have bold outlaws in Bing Edwatd*s time 
Strung the yew how, and feather’d arrows red, 
While the fat hattnch and wine-jug circled round, 

‘ And near them lay the mighty buck scarce dead. 

Tes, here King Harry’s black-brow’d myrmidons 
Branded and bound the gipsy’s sallow race, 

And here the Jacobite nit knelt in prayer 
For monarch wand^lng in some desert place. 

And here have wounded troopers cowering hid, 
Waiting the well-known voice and pitying eyes,* 
And here, with sullen psalms and gloomy prayer, 
The Ironsides liave ^led their prophecies. 

Those trees have heard the lover's parting kiss, 

The poacher’s nurses, and the mourner’s sigh, 

The children’s prattle — ami it is for this 
hold them bound to man fh sympathy. 

I pity them. *Tis hard to die in spring, 

When Nature’s heart beats quick with hope and 
love. 

When little Klies chime their bells below, 

And nightingales’ rich music tlirilU above. 

Twould be a dismal sight in wihter time, 

When great boughs snap, and trunks axe tempest 
cleft, • 

When dead leaves drift across the rainy skies, • 

And not a wayside dower of hope is left ; — 

How moumlul now, when sunshine dlls the air, 
And,droopittg hyacinths grow blue and rank. 
When echoing cuckoos greet the spring again, 

And violets purple every woodside bank. 

Bald, bark’d, and bare, the oak tree’s giant limbs 
Soon will strew every path of trodden fern ; 
Already X can hear the splintering axe, 

And see the woodman’s dres that crackling burn. 

The old woods pay for many a young heir’s faults, 
These giants, centuries long without a fear, 
iF'all headlong at one single rattling tap 
Of ivory luuainer of brisk auctioneer. 


TOLD BY A TBAiSP. 

" » 

THife is a letter from one of the ‘‘ respectable 
men” who slept in the Lambeth labour-shed on 
the same nigM as the Amateur Casual.” I 
discovered him by the simple process of adver- 
tising in the second colonui of the Times. We 
have subsequently had frequent communications 
with each other, and I spent a very agreeable 
day with my oddly-found friend not long ago. 
In reply to my requiest tliat he would put on 
paper some of the experiences he told me, he 
wrote as folbwa : 

Soon after my decline into vagabondage last 
summer, I went into Essex ; but I %ill just re- 
latehow thej<)umey<mmetobecontLmq>Wy^^ I 
had been tonsiigmg about the Parks for two days, 
and, as I had not commenced blgging then, 1 
was pitremely himpigry. In the momang, after 
sleeping on the Eenches in the Mall, another 
seeay-lo4[ing tramp, who bad slept beside me 
daring the night, commenced a conversation on 


appearances generally, remarkijag tliat he would 
not have been there, only he couldn’t get in^o d 
workhouse last night. Then he enumerated a 
few good workhouses, mentioning Mount-street 
as efipecialiy worthy of patronage ; he told me, 
also, that the food was pretty good. 1 thought 
that I would go that evening and see whether I 
couldn’t get in. I had a faint notion that 
Mount-street was near to Hyde Park, and after 
leaning on the railii^s in Eotten Bow, watching 
the rank and fashion” foar some time, I loiinged 
into South Audley-street, and at tlie comer of a 
street saw a B&n with a white smock on, of 
whom I inquired wl>€te Mount-street was ? He 
told me, and, just as I was leavin^said, with a 
sharp movement of his finger, ‘‘Want the big 
house ?” I said that the workhouse was what 
I wanted. “ Ah, well,” he said, “ just yon look 
here, I wouldn’t go there. It’s a dirty, starving 
shop.” I wished to know where el^ I must 
go, seeing that I was entirely without funds, 
file asked me if I was hungry, and on my reply- 
ing in the affirmative, took mo into the Albe- 
marle Arms near, and pulled some bread and 
meat out of an oven in the taproom ; he also 
fetched a pint of beer, and while I was eating 
told me a lil tle about himself. He was a farrier, 
but knew a better dodge than hard work. He 
was always about Grosvenor and Berkeley squares 
and held horses, opened cabs, and did a little 
cadging when the ^portunity presented itself. 
The meat 1 was eating then, haa been got from 
a servant down the street, and was the remains 
of yesterday’s dinner. He said that if I was 
gunkd by him 1 could do a better thing than 
going to workhouses. I was curious to know 
what the “ better thing” was. All the “ pins,” 
as he termed them, would be full of gentle- 
nien’s servants about nine o’clock that 
and if I told a good talc I could get plenty of 
cash. This I couldn’t do, I said. Well, I 

n * bt hold cab- horses, and be sure of a penny. 

id hold a few cab-kirses, but lie wits 
close by and got the pennies, which he 
never failed to expend at the nearest public- 
honsc. At about eight o’clock I propoted that 
he should see what food he could get from the 
servant girls he had boasted aimt as being 
his friends. Tlie first house we ygmt to in Hill- 
street mhCk hiiHl lose heart. A liveried foot- 
man came up the area steps, and in reply to his 
touch of the hat said, “%Didn*t Itell you before, 
that the confectioner’s man alwiiys came round 
for the broken meats at six o^clock.l^” He 
wouldn’t go to any other honsc, and as I could slsc 
he was fast getting drunk, and seeing no possi- 
bility of the “better thing” yet, I left him at 
nine o’clock and went towards the workhouse. 

They had two spare bunks at Mount-street, 
and the p^ter at the door a^ked me why 
such a cliap as 1 wanted lodging? I was 
tidily dressed, and what on earth could I 
want there? A pauper took me up to the 
casual ward, and oa.the war^ said, “ We allers 
k^cps a bed or two empty, a<|Chsnoethe Bobbies 
bn^igs a cove in. We^Ve turned some away to- 
nighAilpd you’re devilish lucky to be taken in.” 
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In the morning, while in the oaknm ehed, 
'^disonssions arose as to the best counties for 
b%ging, and the merits of workhouses gene- 
rally. One man, whose appearance I shall 
not soon forget, riresiwd in tattered garments, 
with a jolly round Iew 5C, Was the great urn- 
pire on eviaything. He had been tramping 
twenty years, he modestly said, and had just 
come m from a jotancy by Oxford into South 
Wales, and gave rapturous accounts of the work- 
house there, As he was ill clad, he wanted 
to know what workhouse in London was good 
for a tcar-up P He said he knew them all ; but 
rules and regulations, perhajSs, had altered since 
last he visits them. 

ThiwS question gave rise to a long argument, 
some spmkers expressing themselves in favour^ 
of one, some of another workhouse. He said, 
“I don’t care so much about the month I’ll 
get, if they only give me tidy togs.” One 
man said be was going to Romford as soon 
as he got out, and that as much skilly as you 
liked was given you there. I consented to go 
with him, as he wanted a companion, and we got 
to' Romford about five o’clock in tlie afternoon. 
He was a (juiet sort of man, and spoke very 
little, and did not beg on the road. On the 
left-hand side, going into the' town, stands the 
relieving officer’s house, and a young man came 
out and gave us two tickets, scratched with a pen. 
We turned sharply round and up a narrow^ lane, 
and at the top sat down for a few minutes. A 
young woman came past, from work I should 
think, and my companion asked her what she had 
got m the basket she was calling P She had some 
bread and cheese, the remains of her dinner, and 
gave us it willingly. The man at the gate would 
not admit us until six o’clock, and we lay down 
' on the grass by the roadside, in company with 
several more. A man named Scotlie had a 
dirtyJooking woman with him, who was evi- 
dently used to such society. Another man, named 
Dick, of whom I shall have more to say, ^peared 
to be the general friend of these two. The man 
who took our names at Romford workhouse was 
an ignorant fellow, and a very slow writer, and 
some of the casuals gave him extra trouble. I 
thought I might as well try my hand, and gave 
him Owen Evfins as my name, t^jng care to 
pronounce it Howing Heavtfe. ) This pro- 
duced endless bother, and was only capped by 
the name of the town \ came from, which was 
Llanfairfeckan. ,, He gave this latter word up, 
and put Barking instead. The casual ward 
has no bunks, but has a raised board with 
mattresses, blankete, and counterpanes, dirty 
enongh. It is ^ very small place, and might 
hold seven or eight ; but tney managed to 
cram double that number in it this night. 
The man who takes care of tliis place is an old 
pauper, who has been at sea all his life. He 
nad some soup and meat to sell at a penny a 
plateful; but I must confess the humiliating 
fact, that the whole of the oocupante of the 
ward could not produce that sum, and old 
Daddy (they are all called Daddies) said,/^ Well, 
I nivver seed anytliing like it ! Why, 


mer there allers used to be a penny or two in 
the place ; but now ! why, I can’t get a farthii^ 
to scratch my nose with.” One gentleman said 
that unfortunately he bad left his money on the 
pianerin the droring-room ; another said that 
he paid the whole of nis moni^ away for hincom- 
tax ; while Dick said that the last time he was 
in quod he gave his tin to the governor for the 
Lancashire Distress Fund. Ail this ‘'chaff” 
produced much laughter ; and everybody went 
to sleep in the best humonr. I should have 
been a little easier if I had been less crowded. 
In the morning you turn a crank from 
seven to eight, and then have breakfast, which 
is the thinnest of all thin skilly I ever saw. 
Two pailfuls were brought up among about 
fifteen or sixteen men, ana all swallowed. One 
man had six or seven pints of it, and I hope lie 
enjoyed it. 1 took^a good share of it myself. 
Aiter breakfast we did another hour at the 
crank, and were then free. I had previously 
been talking with the Dick I have mentioned, 
aixd he said he was going to Billericay that 
night, and to Chelmstord after, with Scottie 
and the woman, and as he appeared to 
like me, I said I‘ w’ould go with them. The 
man I had come with from London was 
going to' Edmonton, he said, and so I left him. 
Scotuie and the woman were going towards Yar- 
mouth, where he had some relations ; but this 
plan was frustrated, as will be seen.^ We trudged 
merrily away; Dick the while giving me lots 
of anecdotes of his life. He had originally been 
a bricklayer’s labourer; but having robbed a 
man of his watch, he got nine months for it, and 
had been ever since alternately thieving, cadg- 
ing, and in prison. He was, even with this 
degrading character, a kind sort of fellow, full 
of joke, but couldn’t help stealing anything that 
came in bis way. 

In the afternoon we got to a place named* 
Orsett, at which place was a workhouse. It 
was about two o’clock when we got there, and 
a policeiimn who had been enjoymg a noonday 
nap in a feabte came to us with a very sleepy 
air, and refused to allow us to stay, giving as a 
reason that we had plenty of time to get bn to 
Billericay, which was nine miles further. We 
represented ourselves as footsore, and told many 
otter lies of the same kind, but the polioemaii 
knew better, and bade us go on. Did you ever 
see three real tramps going along a road P If 
you have, you will nave observed that peculiar 
Walk they have, head hung down, and treotog 
as if the road were pav^ with needles, Au 
tramps walk so. I never saw one who had been 
any time in the tramping line, walk otherwise. 
This very aftemoib I was painfully conscious of 
ray three companions’ vagabond gait and air.^ 
People stoeAi and watched us until we were 
out of sight, and children ran away frightened. 
Very little talk went on until we had been 
walking some^time, when we all sat down 
on the trunk of a tree ^y the roadside, 
and Scottie then blamed Dick for being in a 
hurry to get into Orsett, and thus miking us 
do this journey. Scottie grew quite sarcastic. 
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but Dick took little notice, and was engaged 
throwing stones at a lot of geese about thirty 
yards down the ro^. 

We got into Bfflericaj at five o’clock, and went 
to a pdiceman for a ticket. This policeman was 
a long man, and a great bully, and made divers 
^ grand efforts to impress us with a sense of his 
* importance ; he took our names, height, colour 
of hair, eyes, &c., and gave us a ticket with as 
magnificent an air as if he was conferring 
upon us a pension. Billericay workhouse is a 
fine building with an imposing gateway. An 
old porter took our tickets, and having made a 
memorandum of them, conducted us to the 
casual ward, which was a smi^ place, and 
smelt horriblv. Some straw on a raised board 
was the bed, and the covering was a coun- 
terpane that might have been white once, 
but from long service it had grown grey or 
nearly black. Bight opposite the bed, hung 
against the waD, was a figure of wood. . This 
figure was clothed in carpet, and had the wrong 
or w^hite side on one arm, one leg, and half the 
body, and the red or right side on the corre- 
sponding parts. It had a notice under it, that 
any person tearing up clones in Billericay 
workhouse would be provided with a suit of 
the above description, and afterwaMs taken 
before a magistrate. The appearance of a pef son 
dressed in this way must be highly ludicrous, 
and I was given to understand by a pauper iu 
the house that it had the desired effect, and that 
the guardians were rarely troubled by a tear- 
up.” The figure against the wall was as large 
' as a man, and I remember being rather startled 
when I awoke in the morning by its appear- 
ance. All kinds of names were written on the 
whitewashed walls; among them a piece of 
poetry, which began : 

And what do j^ou think is Billericay law ? 

Why, lying till eleven in the dirty straw. 

I forget thereat of it, hut remember th^it con- 
tained about a dozen lines, and that to&rd the 
latter end it was very abusive of ‘the^aster of 
the workhouse. It was signed, ” Bow-sti^eet.” 
Scottiefassuredme tlrnt thia gentleman’s effusions 
were to be seen in most workhouses in the | 
country, and that he had the honour of the 
great poet’s personal acquaintance. True to the 
rhjme of “Bow-street,” we were kept until 
eleven, and, what is surprising, had notliing to 
do but lie in bed. A piece of bread at mghl, 
and a similar piece in the morning , was all the 
food we got. 

From the time I left London to when I re- 
turned, I never begged; but Scottie and the 
woman did. Dick did very littJb begging, either. 
He told me he^didn’t come exactly to cadge, bat 
to steal. We went on very poorly iff the way of 
eating, and, except what we gat from Scottie 
and the worldiouses, had but little indeed, until 
after we left Chelmsford. We wAit along very 
fast on this mornjpg, which was Sunday, until 
we came to a broot, where we all w^ashed and 
wiped otfr faces as best we could, with the 
inside lilting of our coats ; Scottie with the girl’s 


dress. We got near to Chelmsford in the after- 
noon, when the three o’clock church bells were ' 
ringing. Profiting by the Orsett experience, 
we stayed a little distance outside it until a 
more advanced hour. It was at a sharp turn in 
the road, opposite a stile that led into the town, 
that we lay down and rolled about for full two 
hours. Two gentlemen came past, and offered 
us tracts, repeating a pious sentence that I 
have heard before and since. We took them. 
Scottie inquired if the gentlemen had any 
loose cash to spare ? No ; but plenty of tracts. 
At about five cf clock we went down into the 
town, and made towards the police-station, and 
got a ticket. The tickets told us that we 
were vagrants, and would have to do four hours’ 
work for tlie food and lodgings given us; but it 
was not done. In going towards the workhouse, 
right through the town, we of course, on Sun- 
day night, met numerous crowds of well-dressed 
people, and I have a painful recollection of 
my humiliation. The people stared hard 
at us, and I felt it keenly to think I had 
come to this. This shame got obliterated 
in a few months, and I could walk in a ragged 
state through any street with the greatest com- 
posure, 

I The man at the porter’s lodge came out re- 
markably sharp, like a jack-in-the-box, and made 
a sharp snap at every word we said. When 
he had taken our names, he shouted to some 
one else further up the walk, and presently a 
gentleman was seen standing at a door in the 
main building, smiling and apparently on good 
terms with iiimself and everybody else. We 
went up to him, and he look our names 
and descriptions, 1 told him I was a com- 
positor. “Oh, indeed! and where have you 
worked last?” “In the Standard office,” I 
said, because it came soonest to my lips. “ Md 
pray, what made you tramp about like this ?” 
This being sharpquestioning,! floundered a little, 
and imve but a faint idea what answer I gave. 
He took it kindly, though, and gave me some 
private details how a brother of his was in the 
same trade, and even complimented me by say- 
ing, “ I was sure, soon as ever I saw you, that 
you was above the ordinary run of chaps wot 
come here.” He gave us some brjad, and called 
out to a bo> (a pauper lad), “ Here, Jim, take 
this gentleman to the ward set apart for— -for — 
now then, you know — gnd don’t stand gaping 
there.” Jim went^ along at a s!(pw march, with 
his chin glancing heavenward, towards the casual 
ward: which is a moderate-sized place, and 
similar to Billericay in its bedding. 

We were awakened at seven in the morning, 
when we expected to have to do our four hours’ 
work, but my gaod*tempered friend let us off, 
and giving ts each a piece of bread, bade us 
good morning, Scottie and the woman accom- 
panied us as far as the bottom of the road, and 
then we parted. I may as well mention, that in 
about a week after this, 1 saw girl at one of 
the workhouse gates iu London, disfigured with 
a black eye, and that she told me, that soon 
after IlifiY had left Chelmsford, Scottie ill treated 
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^ her shamefuUj^ aod suck a 

as to get. into pmm. Be at tkat tiuH3 
doing a mmtk m tke jaSl at Ckdbnfefioard, I 
never saw allied Dick and I 

walked q% wtil about 

cleveno^clook, at a jaretfcjr good pace. We then 
stole som frojui a field, and kaviug 

kindled a ib^e some wood by the roadside, 
roasted ^. baked them, and Dick begged some 
aali : iiter that, we walked on untU about two 
o’clopk^ when a fdlow coming on behind us got 
into oonversatian with us. 

This n»an was very youM ;and very simple, 
imd had been doing some labouring work a lew 
miles distant, and was on his way to London. 
He said he would like to accomnany us, as we 
• were going that way. We toln him that, not 
havii^ him much to eat that day, we wordd be 
glad it he would tea a little. He said he 
had three shillings m his pocket, and didn’t 
mind standing ai^ cheese. 

At the first inn the man got us the food, 
and Dick, having called me outside, suggested 
that we should '*nail” the cash. The young 
man had a smal bundle, in which were a 
shirt and other old rags, and Dick told him 
confidentially that it would be safer if he tied 
liis money in a comer of this bundle. Tlic 
young man acquiescing, gave the remainder of 
it, two shillings and fourpence, to Dick to wrap 
up. Dick tiea the fourpence in a knot of one 
comer of tlie handkerchief and kept the two sliil- 
lings. Having done so, he placed tlie bundle on 
the table, saying, I^ow it’s safe.” The man feel- 
ing tired, put the bundle under his headas a pillow, 
and said he would do a snooze,” In a few 
minuks Dick gave me the signal, and we si^eecbly 
put half a dozen miles between us and the man 
we had robbed. I often think about Ihis inci- 
dent, and what rascals we were. Dick, during 
the time we walked alotig the road, told me many 
^idents of his life. He had btjen m nearly every 

G * U around and in London, and could tell off ou 
s fingers the pudding and meat days. He was 
deeply in love with a certain Imiy in Plowery 
Dean-street, and of this damsel he was never 
tirea of talking, I asked him, in consideration 
of his glowing accounts of a thieving life, 
T^ould he lake me as a pupil ? Be said, Now, 
look here, yer a youngster /tod don’t know 
nothin’, Yim would be a continual trouble to 
me a I took you; besides, suppose you got 
nabbed, wouldn’t yer in your cell curse me for 
ever leading you on F I Imow yer would. The 
first tiiue as ever I robbed a cove, which was at 
Kingston (I come from near there), was of a 
pinchbeck watch a>nd six bob, and the fellow 
that led me to do it 1 have i^ers cursed and 
aUers shaifi, Tou inay think, by hea 4 :ing me 
talk, tkat thieving is a easy, gam^ but it ain’t. 
I wish I knew how to get out of it easy.” 

By dint of hard walking we arrived at Ilford 
about five o’clock in the evening. This was a 
little over twenty miles, I understood, and we 
were both very tired. TJndmr the very walls 
of Hford jail we sat down to rest, and Dick 
called back ta memory how he hid come imt of 


that jail from doing” nine months, and made 
many affecting observations on old times, 
and the lenient way in which the ^^screwa” 
treated him. We got to Stratfead at about 
eight o’clock, and I was nearly exhausted and 
very footsore. Dick knew a. certain lodging-house 
in a bye-street, and thither we repaired. A ' 
woman came out^ and called xis Sir” at every 
other word, and said she was glad to see Dick. 
After a few moments’ talk she called a man, "dho 
led us up-stairs into a small room, containing 
one bed and a single chair. We had twopence 
when we got up, and with this we bought a 
sunall loaf and made quickly into town. In 
passing through Whitecnapel, Dick had to go to 
a street leading out of Petticoat-lane, and 1 
never saw him afterwards. 


A PBBAK ON THE VIOLIN. 

Subsequent to Tubal Cain’s inventions; 
harp and organ — the fiddle, or lyre played on 
with a bow, takes rank by reason of its anti- 
quitv. Its place and importance in the world 
of Music are of the first interest. The difficulty 
of handling it, which is extreme, implies the 
rarest delicacies of ear and of touch — the latter 
noti to he attained to bv strenuous good will ; 
supposing apt physical organisation denied. 

A baud ” on the pianoforte is not a more 
peculiar possession than a bow arm.” On the 
precisimi of finger-positions does purity of tone 
depend. The human voice has little more ex- 
pressive power — even with the advantage of 
verbal declamation to help it — than the Violin. 
Lastly, the mstrument wlien mute has charac- 
teristics which give it a place of its own. 
Wlioreas every other one of its comrades is 
worsened the fiddle is bettered by age and use. 
A violin has been sold, in our time, for one 
hundred and forty times the money paid for it 
when ijt came from the hands of its maker. A 
story id^ told, by Messrs. Saudys and Porster, 
m their history of the Violin, that for an in- 
strument >y Steiner the Tyrolese (who came 
after the great Cremoncse and Brescian makers) 
fifteen hundred acres of American land were 
ceded, at a dollar an acre, on which the ttoiving 
city of Pittsburg now stands. There is no- 
thing analogous to this in the vicissitudes of 
price which ‘‘the marked catalogue” of sold 
statues and pictures registers. 

The above being all so many indbputable 
facts, no one need wonder that a body erf tradi- 
tion and anecdote has gathered round the violin 
family, the same comprising four members : — 
besides itself, Viola, violoncello, and double 
bass, rich and various in qunlity. A de- 
%htful and amusing book might be written on 
the subject for the delectation of those ^‘ who 
have music in their souls;” and, since it is 
unfaslriomahle 'to confess to contrary organisa- 
tion in these our times of chafes aiid progress, 
when Music has become a pleasure, which, like 
the Plague of Egypt, pervades ourkinjjs’ diam- 
bera and our working men’s bousear-^ freak 
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on or about the violin family, their makera^ magmfioc^, in respect of their sonority, but 
' their players, and the music prepared for ti6ia comparatively rude in structure* No fiie * 
same, may not be altogether untimely. A com* the kind has befallen the violin. ITie best irork- 
pen^ous and well-executed little booker— one men are those who best imitate the men who 
of the best, as well as most unpretendinff, book wrought three hundred years ago. In its form, in 
of its kind that I know of~has reminded me of proportion, in the addition to its means, no im- 
few old tales and iamihs; and encouraged me prevement has been m^e ; and less so k some 
to string together a few of these in a desultory points of decoration which assist in the preserva- 
fashion. tion of the instrument The secret of the old 

How many centuries have passed since the varnishes, wliich are as essential to the welhbeing 
world was first edified by the sounds of a fiddle? of a violin, as is manipul^ed clay of delicate 
is a question for the Dryasdusts ; — not to be dis- quahly to the texture of china, seems, if we afe 
missed lightly here. Old painters — ^^how far in- to beneve commefe testimony, irr^overably lost, 
spired by tradition or not, who shall say? — have .Few who sec thaf simple-looking toy, but of 

g at it mto the hands of Apollo on the lull of which such admirable music k drawn, have an 
amassus ; and, foUowii^ their example, the idea of its delicate complexity of structure. A 
otherdaVjMr. Leighton, in his Picture of Music, well-made violin eontams more than fifty dif- 
put it mto the bands of Orpheus as the magical ferent pieces of woods, the woods being three : 
msirumont^ by which Eurydjeo was riven back maple, red deal, and ebony. The wood must be 
to ftfe. Cert!^ it is that, aooat the deventh or thoroughly seasoned, especially the red deal; 
twelfth centuries, the violin had taken its present and the only aitist of modem, times who is said 
form, and many antiquarians, the diligent and to counterfeit the works of the great Italian 
erudite Mr. William Chappell among the nnm- makers, M. Vuillaume, of Paj^ has done so 
l>er, are satisfied that this form was of northern mainly by a most careful selection of materials, 
rather than southern origin. The Welsh, those Many a roof mid panel from Swiss dialets have 
dear lovers of pedigree, and Who have asserted fouita their way into his workshop. Bcj the 
(it has been, humorously said) that tlm primeval grain ever so good, the material tnust have 
language spoken by Adam and Eve w^ theirs, undergone the slow action of time. Some have 
have laid claim to it. Oiih of the lozenges in^he thought to supersede this by the use of acids 
quaint painted roof of Peterborough cathedral, and % artifickl heat. But these expedients, I 
showing a bare-legged man dancing to his kit am assured, have only a sliort-Iived success, 
(date the twelfth century), has a curiouslymodern The violins ikmfijreed deteriorate steadily; 
air, so far as the shape of the'iiistrument is con- whereas the good instruments become more 
cenied ; but it was not perfected till the sixteenth mellow and precious in sound jenr by year. It 
century, when Amati of Cremona, and J)i Saio seems agreed that the amemnt of semority in 
of Brescia, gave models which have been slightly the violin partly depends on the flatness or 
varied; which such notable artiticers as Stradi- otheiwise of its form. How it should he that 
varius,Guamerius, Steiner, and others, but never no change of any importance has been made 
unmade ; nor, indeed, have essentiall y changed, since the days of Di oalo ^d Amati, presents. 
Since their day, no improvements nave been I repeat, one of the most singular anomalies in 
eliected, save in the making of the bow — aeon- that history of anonialies the lovely art of 
ditioii of things without parallel in the fabrica- Music. But the ’Violin is nothing without its 
tion of musical instruments — ^which h^ been bow; and the peifected bow is an invention 
universally » story of discovery aud jpogress. dating nearly two oentai’ies later than the per- 
Think of a" Broaawood, or an Erarcr Concert fection of the mstiniment which it bids to dis- 
Grand Pianoibrte, as compared with the im'ek course.*^ Here is a se^nd anomaly^ 
and w<ak little claiichora, which sufiiced to A third is, that the instrument was brought 
Sebastian Bach ; think liovr the powers of King to perfection before any music was produced 
David^s instrument, the harp^ mve hem ex- worth pearformi^ on it (as wf understand 
tended by pedals and double-action” since the mattcirs). CoreSa and Scarlatti were not 
days of the oards, nay, and even of such modem writing when Amati, and Sfaradi varies, and Guar- 
celebrities as Krumpholte, and Madame, de nerius were jurpduckgtlieirmastei’pieces, which 
Oeulis, and Madame Spohr the first. TJiink of sufficed to the Paganinis of modern times for 
what lias happened to "Hhe German Mute” the execution of their stupendous feats of volu- 
since Frederick the Great bored his court of wits bility and brilliancy. In truth, till the begin- 
aud philosojkers, and the emrs of his patient con- ning of the last century, the music written for the 
cert -master, Herr Quanz, by glaykg his three vionn was mere ohild^s play — ^the works q£ one 
nightly concertos. Think how all the mecha- wonderful man excepted— Jolm Sebastian Bach, 
nical applianees of the Organ, as the lightening This great genius, wno divined so much, and tlie 
of touch, and the easier combinationfof register, value of wlioee experiments to tihe world of 
have been improved during the past century and musical poets has only come to be appreciated 
a half, since Christian Muller, tl»6 maker of the within a comparatively reomt period, can have 
Haarlem organ, Gabelaar, and Sllbennaiin, and enoountorod no one, 1 susjwt, in the least ake 
Father Schmidt |prilt their instruments, still to.presentontbe violin his difficult and recondite 

— — fancies. His Sonatas, Cliacoipies, Variations, as 

♦ Violins and Violin Makers, &c. &c. By Josepii gobd as buried till Mendelssohn (hsinterred tlim, 
Pearce, Jhn. Longman and Co. tax aljjiayer to the amount which few players, 
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save of the calibre of a Spohr, a f oachun, and a 
^ l^olique, can afford to be^taxed. Perhaps, as a 
body, the French violinists, as represented by 
Leclair, inheiitmg traditions froin LuUi, 
were ia advance of thdir contemporaries of 
other countries — but so Ipose is all record of 
Music at that penod, that nothing beyond con- 
jecture is i^ible. 

I have tried, in the above, to touch ou a few 
of the leading points and peculiarities of the 
leading instrument of the orchestra — ^the most 
singular representative of conservative and pro- j 

S esslre life in combination fliat the story of j 
usic» that most capricious among the arts, 
includes. It would be easy to swell these para- 
grtiphs to any extent, by offering characters of 
what may be called the representative men of 
the violin, snch as Parini, Geminiani, Bode, 
Viotti, Lafont ; but these can be found by any 
reader who ransacks the dictionaries ; so that 1 
shall content myself with rummaging my own 
peculiar stores of recollection regarding some of 
the great players of this nineteenth century. 

Of course, the first of these to be named is 
Paganini ; but the man whom to name, so as to 
give any distinct record of the impression made 
on me by him, is most difficult. There are 
people of genius who rule by disturbing, not 
subjugating, the spirits of those who listen to 
them. One of these (to cite a parallel in music) 
was Malibran as compared with Pasta ; another, 
the great Genoese violinist^ who convulsed 
Europe by his triumphs, as no instrumentalist 
(the Abbe Lis:&t not excepted) has done before 
or since his apparition. 

One may well talk of apparition in Paga- 
nini’s case ; because the intense and eccentric 
personality of the man had its share in the at- 
tention his performances excited, A Vampire 
in an orchestra is not an every-day siglit ; and 
never did man by dress and gesture make more 
of a ghostly aspect than did he, neither more ob- 
viouSy thereby invite the fabrication of the mar- 
vellous anecdotes which Fancy makes out ot 
nothing, for Scandal to repeat. Papnini’s real 
life had been miserable ana disorderly enough to 
satisfy such foolish people as think mystery and 
error inevitable accompaniments of genius. It 
was a long fi?ver-fit ot gambling, and avarice, 


and self-indulgence; altematin^ith the exercise 
of most startung progress in art With most 
hearers, owing to the (exag^rsefion of his cx- 

I )r^si(m,to wn^h his limitless execution enabled 
dm to give the fullest scope, Pagatdni passed 
as being fuller of passion than any mstrumental- 
ist who ev^qppeiured. Such is not my own im- 
pression. I never could rid myself when I 
tieard him, thou|;h I was then inexperienced and 
liable to be carried away by what is Mtonishi^, 
of a conviction of the players eccenfeticity ; which 
gave a false pathos to hw sdow movements, and 
a regulated caprice to ^ brilliant effects. His 
execution was limitless 5 his tone was thin, and 
chaig^hle with a certain abuse of trembling 
vibr^on, which, ^^r a time, became tiresomply 
^bibaable ; but the tone was unimpeachable in 
purity. Ms peculiar effects in execution^fi! stac- 


cato and piiodcato passages, in a command of the . 
fourth string so complete as to enable him to turn 
the violin into a monochord—those glassy har- 
monic soimds (which, however, when used to ex- 
cess satiate), are now understood not to have 
been invented by him, but by Durand or Dnran- 
owski, a miscreant belon^ng to the class of 
vagabond geniuses, wrecked by their wasteful 
profligacy, whose number, happily for art, 
diminishes year by year. Spohr, in his Auto- 
bio^phy, declares that the harmonic effects 
had been also anticipated by the “ once famous 
Schcller” — another violinist of ^at talent and' 
disordered life, who was possibly ruined by his 
coimexion with the unclean and profligate 
Coimt of Wiirtemberg, and who passed out of 
sight in want and misery. But though Scheller 
may have heard Duranowski, it is improbable 
tliat the Genoese ^ist ever crossed Schellor’s 
path. The harmonic feat is not worth much. 

, It may be added, that from the time when 
he rose into notoriety, Paganini took small 
pains to maintain his powers of execution by 

f iractice; never, it is said, taking his violin 
rora its case betwixt exhibition and exliihition, 
and showily sm^ general interest in music; 
the exception being the munificent present 
volunteered by this miserly man to M. Berlioz, 
as the continuer of Beethoven, which has be- 
come a historical anecdote. 

Paganini’s playing of classical music was iu 
no respect remarkable. His great concert 
pieces composed for himself, though unequal ; 
were excellent in point of grace, fancy, and 
opportunity for display. He was the original 
“ Carnival of Venice and threw into the . 
changes of that insignificant gondola-tune an 
amount of whim, contrast, and reckless gaiety 
(costume, almost, one might say), impossible to 
forget. To sum np, whether his strength was 
that of health or foverj whether his taste was 
always unimpeachable or the reverse, whether 
he wai^more powerful to surprise than to move, 
or notrs^ an executive artist, whose genius 
left his Tbip/ess on his generation, Paganini 
stands uuparaeoned. Por a time, tlie i^uence 
was not a gooa one. Sham Paganinis appeared 
by the score, and made concert-music ludeoms. 
(ine or two of these were meant by nature for 
better things ; to give an example, ilie Norwe- 
giau virtuoso, M. Ole Bull, whose peculiarities 
amounted to a specimen of those dose and inge- 
nious parodies of a strange original, which per- 
plex and cause rc^t in every honest observer. 
To have justified his choice of style, M. Ole Bull 
should have carried out Paganini’s effects, as 
Paganini carrie^out Duran'owski’s. Only the 
feat was simply impossible. 

At the antipodes to this magnificent curio- 
sity of Genius working out its purposes, not 
without resource to empiricism, stands in the 
modern histojy of the Violin a man whose 
notable talent almost rose to genins : and whose 
influence on Hs art was wider, healthier, and 
■will probably prove longer-liv'ed thae that of 
his Italian contemporary — ^Louis Spo^r. The 
impetus given by him to the school of Gctrman 
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violin-playiug cannot be oyer-estimated. Of all 
the players to be mentioned in connexion with the 
Spolir takes the highest rank as a com- 
poser; in fact, he is the only ^eat vioUnist 
who succeeded in opera, in sacred, in symphonic, 
in chamber, aixd in solo concert music : and this 
without any peculiarity in invention or bright- 
l&ss of fancy. Not a single theme by Spohr 
has become popular. It may not be without 
interest to speculate how far this may be re- 
ferable to the character and physical organisa- 
tion of one of the most respectable, niost 
self-engrossed, most stalwart;, most diligent, 
and least engagbg men who has figured in the 
annals of Music*. He was a siugular mixtui*e of 
intelligence and bigoted loyalty to himself, as 
his Autobiography makes clear. He had some- 
thing like universality of endowments, for, as 
a youth, he drew and painted portraits — ^his 
ovni (which is significant), anti those of the girls 
who fell in love with him — and for a while 
could hardly decide by which of the sister arts 
he vrould make his fortune. Having decided, 
however, for Music, Spohr carried through his 

S osos in a tnily characiicristic maimer. He 
ed along through his lift? to the end of it, 
holding his head high, looking neither to the right 
nor the left ; and, though honest, as remarkaDle 
for Ills self-esteem as for his probity. His fre- 
sence was as striking as Pugauini’s, though m a 
style i otally different. There was nothing of the 
cllarlatmi about Spohr. lie was of commanding 
stature, with features noble in form and serious 
in expression, mtU befitting the musician, not a 
bar of whose writings is chargeable with vul- 
garity, but whose aspect promised a refinenumt 
m the man which his social mauuers did not 
always fulfil; for to be refined is to be cx)U5iderate 
of others, and this ^ohr was not. Of all the 
instrumental players I recollect, he was the most 
stately to see, and one of the coldest to hear. 
Of alf the mannered composers who ever wrote, 
faijd Spohr ivas as manuered as the veriest 
Italian — to iia?ne but one, Signor Rossi™ whose , 
ilinisy writings he so coolly aualysedUQie Wiis 
the least manuered in his playing. Not a point 
in it was overwrouglit, not a point was under- 
finished. ‘‘Propriety and tact/’ as the late 
George Robins said • in one of his advertise- 
ments, “ presided and there was in it sudi I 
beauty as belongs to perfect order, perfect purity, ! 
perfect symmetry, perfect command, over all| 
the legitimate resources of liis craft. It w^as a 
sincere, complete exhibition— -if there was ever 
suchathing — butonc which spoke to the head, not 
to the heart ; to the conscience, and not to the 
affections. The ‘‘sacred fire’’ was not there. 
I think that if Spohr had been t. tbin little man, 
and without that Jupiter port of his, liis playing 
might have been less successful im Germany, 
Italy, Prance, and England, than as in his 
Autobiography be fondly tells ns it was. 

But make what we will of Cpohr;, of his 
strange bdifferenoe, or else false appreciation of 
other comrades^ %orks-— of his cfeficienoy of 
fundamertal knowledge, proved by his taxing 
late in life to r^-study counterpoint, when the 


t^k m hand was an Omtorio, there is no doubt 
that, as a German violinist and composer for tihe 
violin, he must always hold a fiirst place. As al 

S rofessor, he knew (not always a winning or 
exibie man) how to quicken the intelligence, 
and not so much to ensure the respect as to 
gain the affection of his pupils. These could be 
named by some two score, were a contemporary 
catalogue the matter in hand ; but two may be 
mentioned— the Brothers Holmes — if only be- 
cause of the singular indifference of their and our 
native country to^ their great accomplishments. 
Rude as Spohr ccfuld be to bis Cassel orchestra, 
calling tW.m “ swine^ when they displeased him, 
his pupils, one and all, seem to have attached 
themselves to him without stint; and many an 
act of private forbearance and kindliness, on his 
part, to those straitened in their means, is to be 
set against the impression above recorded. 

Tlien,as to written music for tbeviolin, whereas 
Paganini’s efforts and effects have died out, to be 
reproduced in a feeble and incomplete echo by 
liis kinsman. Signor Sivori, the vionn Concertos 
of Spohr will not soon be laid aside, owing to the 
perfect knowledge of the instrument tney dis- 
play, the sensible orc;hestral combinations they 
conclude, and the individuality of their manner f 
which, be it right or wrong, is Spohr’s own, 
and his alone. Further, his violin duets arc un- 
surpassed as combinations of melody, suave, if 
not new, with harmony pleasing and luscious, if 
something monotonous. The rage for Spohr’s 
music has subsided everywhere; but his in- 
fluence, and that of all he wrote for his special 
instrument, has not subsided ; nor, I fancy, may 
altogether subside, 

Till Music shall untune the sky, 

and the devices and desires of Herr Wagner 
shall ri4c the world. 

One of the most delicious artists who ever 
Wok Violin in hand was He Berioi, some short- 
comings ill depth of feeling granted. He may be 
named as among the exceptions by which rules 
are proved. That certaiii qualities are “con- 
stant” (as the mathematicians say) in coi-tain 
countries, I have been long convinced. The 
vivacious Irish, as a body of musicians, have ^ a 


pared with the French. Tnere has not been one 
great French contralto smger. The Belgians in 
music are heavy rather tuan eleg|ut, and are apt 
to substitute (as M. Vieuxtemps has shown us 
on the vioUu) elaborate pomposity for real feel- 
ing and graiideur. But Dc Beriot, the most 
elegant of violinists, was a Belgian, bam at 
Louvaiu. If Paganini pairs off with Liszt, Pc 
Beriot does among pianists with Thalberg, and 
among siugi^rs with Madame Cinta-Damoreau. 
The three may be cited as irreproachable. 
Greater beauiy of tone was pever heard than 
theirs. Greater grace and polish without 
finicfflity than theirs cannot^ ftttained. Had 
more of emotion been added by nature, the 
excellence might liave been leSs equable. None 


of th| three can be called cold i, none of the 
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three ventured one inofe deeper than l&e point 
tSieilr powers enabled, them to fathom. In 
Spohr^s A\itohi<^m^y he speaks gnidgin^ly 
01 De Boriot (as he does of almost every violinist 
save himself), ;idbeit Do IB^ot exercised a fasci- 
nation by his playing whi(A ^ohr never com- 
manded; mecMce solid though l^ohr’s music is. 
And Bo Beriot*s airs with variations, and Gon- 
certos (especially one with the rondo in the 
Eussian style), five in recollection Ihough not 
heard for many a year, as distinctly as if they 
bad been enjoyed but yesterday. Ine one man 
who might have challen^d *him on his own 
ground was Mayseder of Vienna (whose lovely 
and natural and becomiBg compositions must not 
pass without a word, when the Violm and its 
sayings and doings are the theme) ; but May- 
seller was not a show — otiiorwise a travelHng 
player — and never, I beheve, quitted the Aus- 
trian Wital, and the orohestm of the Karnther 
Thor Theatre there. A splo I heard from him 
in a hackneyed ballet to accompany a dancer 
on a hot autumn evening to an empty house, 
was enough of itself to show his sweetness, 
paciousnesB, and thorough knowledge of the 
best uses of the violin. 

I come now to speak of a violin player in 
whom something of tne spirits of the iJorth and 
of the South were combined— the classical 
grandeur and repose of the one — the impassioned 
abandonment of the other : who was, neverthe- 
less, in no respect an eclectic artist ; neither one 
on whom, as in De Beriot’s case, given qualities 
could be counted on with certmnty — a pWer 
who in his best hours, in the best music, had 


power to move his public as none of the three 
professors of his instrumentmentionedbefore him 
were able to do. This w'as Ernst ; who appeared 
after the three great players commemorated, and 
who, in spite of one fatal defect, a tendency to 
false intonation, no more to be controlled than 
was the same fault in Pasta’s singing, could 
aesert himself as among the best of liis order, 
and occasionaDy, as best among the best. I 
have never beard a man play worse than he 
did sometimes. I have never heard any man plaj 
so well as I have heard Ernst play : and this 
not in the form of showy displays, such as any 
glib or indefatigable person mw bring himself to 
produce, but in the utterance^f the intense, yet 
not over-intense, expression with yrhich he could 
interpret the greatest thoughts of the greatest 
poets in mnsife. His leamng of Beethoven’s 
three Russian quartets (the Itaznmouffsky set) 
may be set beside Madame Viardot’s resistless 
presentment of Gluck’s Orpheus, beside Pasta’s 
“ Son io" in Medea, beside the Suivcis of 
Duprez in Guillaume Tell. In all the ;#our 
instances cited, tiie case was one of fervent 
genius-— so fervent as to make defects and dis^ 
advant^es forgotten, but mastered by, not 
mastering, its possessor, Herr Erne’s tone on 
the violin had nothing of Spohr’s immaculate 
purity, nothing of De Beriot’s winning bharm; 
but it ^ a tone^ that spoke, md that spojke, 
top, ftp the heart, ana representing there 
the W^tbre of as genial, and affectioimd^, and 
noble a man as ever drew breath, orXlrew a 


bow. No xna^r a disadvantageous education 
— no matter disadvantageous surroundiugs — no 
matter a certain languor of physical tenqiera- 
ment whidh made him t6o accessible to per- 
suasion-^thene was in Ernst notliing paltry, 
nothing jealous, notliing to be explained aw^ay, 
in any artistic transaction of his life. And 
I hold (believing that every man’s art will, 
more or less,, express his nature), was to be 
heard and felt in Ernst’s playing. There 
was sometimes in it a majesty, sometimes 
an intimate expression, by right of which 
he deserves to stand alone in the gallery of 
violinists. The same qualities arc represented 
in his music ; '‘the stars” having destined Ernst 
to be a great composer, had he Tieen born, like 
Spohr, with untiring “thews and sinews,” or had 
been as strictly trained as was Spohr. But, he 
just produced m the way of composition y^Jiat 
suflSced for his own needs and remarkable 
executive powers. One production of his, how- 
ever, the first movement of a Concerto in C 
sharp minor, though overladen with technical 
difficulties, is full of great thoughts carried out 
by adequate science. This fragment may well 
be the despair of 'smaller folk who attempt the 
violin. ^When Ernst j)layed it (on his good 
days) tiiere was no feeling of difficulty, either 
in the music or for the player. It should be re- 
I corded that Ernst’s inequality, to which allusion 
has been made, in some measure limited his 
popularity. Those who think that the presence 
of mind and feeling home out by great execu- 
tive power, and a style thorougnly individual, 
do not still atone for occasional uncertainty, 
dwelt on Ernst’s imperfect intonation, and 
denied him merit. 

No such question has been or can be raised 
against the reigning Ki:^ of vioUnists, Herr 
Joachim— ^whose popularity is without one dis- 
senting voice, and wnose excellence as a player 
is without alloy. Avoiding, for tlie most part, 
what :^y be called trkk music, and, till now, 
unsuetJ^'^fd in his attempts to write that which 
shdl satisfy a mixed audience, he has been 
driven, beyond any of the artists hitherf.o named, 
on the interpretation of other men’s composi- 
tions. Jn this occupation be has been equalled 
by no predecessor. Whether the matter in 
hand be the wondrous inventions of Sebastian 
Bach — ancient but not old, and with all their 
formalities of former times, more romantic and 
suggestive than most of the ravings of the day, 
which arc sed; fortii as profound and transcen- 
dental poetry— whetJier it be Beethoven’s 
loftkat insjiirations (such as the Adagio in his 
D mdor trio), oy Spohr’s Scena Drammatica, or 
Mendelssohn’s lovely Concerto, this magnifioeiit 
artist leaves nothing to be desired, with a 
purer tastd' than Paganini — ^with more feeling 
than Spohr— with more earnestness than, and 
almost as mi^h elegance as, De Beriot— with 
more certainty than Ernst, Herr Joadiim. pre- 
sents a combination of the Ughest intellectual, 

S oetical, and technical quaStios. 14 the ren- 
ering of music he is without a pern:, 

1 must name olle more artist, never to be 
mentioned without respect when the Violin is 
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in hand. HaviwiSnstrated by paraJlels, I may 
say that what Moschelei^ is as composer fojr the 
pianoforte, Moliqne is for the Violin — ^not always 
spontaneous, but always interesting by ingenuity 
and distinct individuality. The concert pieces 
of Molique will not grow antiquated. 'Kiey 
"SRre quainter and less cloying than Spohr^s; 
perhaps less advantageous in displaying the 
exeeuWt, but demanding, in their final move- 
ments especially, a certain humour, clear of 
eccentrieny, which gives them a great iwlish, 
and is totaJly onborrowed. In Herr Molique^s 
chamber-music there is more labour and less 
freedom, but eye^where traces of a sincere and 
thoughtful musician, which must interest those 
who value the thorough workmanship of an in- 
telligent head and hand. If it be added that 
many a diarlatan without a tithe of Heir 
Mcilque’s ideas, or a fiftieii part of his skill 
in treating the same, has amassed a fortune, 
whereas his long life, now drawing towards 
eventide, of honourable toil, extended usefulness, 
and the respect due to one without a taint, jea- 
lousy, littleness, or intrigue, has been ill recom- 
pensed, the purpose of such a jiBvelation will be 
easily divined — ^not to sadden those who love 
Art, but to cheer them, by giving them ^ chance 
of cheering the latter days of one to whom 
sincere student of the Violin and vioUn-music 
owes a debt. 


THE COUNTESSES LOVER. 

Mt dear sir, you knoV nothing about it,’’ 
said the countess. , 

I know it is very improper to begin a story 
in this fashion ; but if 1 were to tell you, reader, 
how I knew the countess, and especially how 
the argument which she closed in tliis peremp- 
tory maimer began, it would take us both too 
much time, and leave my story just as it is now; 
still waiting to he told. 4 

‘^My dear madam,” I replied, mildl/f 
“No, and’ ten times no,” she inferrupted, 
with hfiH; brightest smile ; and though she was not 
young, oh ! how bright those smiles of the French 
countess could be, and how they took one back 
to tlie days when those soft dark eyes of hei's 
had made the sunsliine of many a foolish heart ! 

“No,” she said, with a little sigh; “love, a 
sort of love, is common enough, but adoration is 
rare. To my knowledge, I have been adored 
but once. lou fancy, perhaps, it was when I 
was presented to Mari<; Antoinette and was pro- 
nounced the beauty of the day; ybu imagine it 
was later, when I appeared at tjie imperial court, 
in the full maturity of my charms, to use im- 
perial phraseology. My dear sir, nothing of 
the kind. ^ Look at that picture up there ; It is 
my portrait by Greuze, wlien I was nine years of 
age. Well turn, about the timg that picture 
was painted I was adored.” 

“ By whom P” ‘ftisked, point blank. 

She was silent awhile; then she put a 
questionjn her turn. 

“How do you like that face?” she said. 
She looked at a portrait by Velasquez. I saw 


thefair-hdred semHance of a Spaniard in black 
velvet, with his hand on the hilt ^ bis awoi^d. 
A pale, niild face this was, yet manly and 
serene, with great nobleness of expression. ; 

“You do not mean to say that you were 
adored by that genllemanP” I remarked, rathedr 
sceptically. 

^Of course not. We were not contempo- 
raries; but I was adored by one singularly like 
him, and I bought the porteait for his sake. I 
am fond of pictures.” 

She need not have told me that. The boudoir 
in which we sat Va^ full of them, Some she 
had inherited, some Ae Imd purchased ; they 
were all first rate. It was a pleasure to sit with 
this bright old lady who had been so lovely, 
and to look at a glorious Claude, takbg you to 
fairyland with a hazy mysterious sunset, or to 
wander with Watteau’s shepherds and shep- 
herdesses in the fairest and coolest of Arca- 
dian landscapes. These two masters were her 
favourites. I know she was all wrong. I know, 
too, that if she liked the one she ought to have 
detested the other ; but I am not bound to 
justify or explain her taste. I simply state it. 
The countess had a ready tongue, and coiild 
find plenty to say for herself on this, and indeed 
on any subject. 

“ I like Claude,” she told me once, “ because 
I never saw any landscapes like his ; and I like 
Watteau, because he gives me the men and 
women of my youth in an allegcrty. I do not 
care about nature in pictures or m books. It 
wearies me there, and delights me out of either.*’ 

“ And you do not much care for figures,” I 
replied. “You have no sacred or historical 
pictures.” 

“ No ; they crowd a room so. I hate to have 
faces staring *at me from the walls.” 

“ And yet you have two, my dear countess 
— ^tbat divine little Greuze and that noble Ve- 
lasquez.” 

“That divine little Greuze is your hu|nble 
servant,” she said, with a smile ; “ and iho Ve- 
ksquez is a very fliie one— A Don Juan some- 
thing or other.” 

The Greuze was indeed dirine. It showed a 
child’s face resting on its pillow, and looking at 
you with beautiful dark eyCs. lt» showed that, 
and no more. what a face ! How sweet, 
how calm, how fair ! It was scarcely childish, 
so strange was its beaiity. It was somewhat 
pale, for it had been taken in skkness ; but, I 
repeat it, it was divine. 

“ And so you were like that when you were 
adored by that fine Velasquez?” I now said, 
wishing to lead her on. 

“Yes; a pretty child, as you see,” she care- 
lesdy replied, 

“ 'But, mf dear madam, how did you know 
Velasquez, and how did Velasquez knov^ you ?” 

“ In the first place, his name was not Ve- 
lasquez, but Pierre ; in the second, you will not 
understand why he adored knd now 1 knew 
it, if I do not tell you a long «<tory.” 

“ 3Jy dear countess,” I said, oonfideaftially, 
“ you^ow you want to tell me tBht story, and 
you know I am longing to hear it,” 
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Very true/^ she replied, laughing frankly ; 
well, then, here it is. I am shghtly lame, as 

a know. I was born so. The feect was 
to be inenrable till T was nine; then my 
parents hemrd of a man who worked wonderful 
cures somewhere ill Nor maaidy ; and, after he- 
sitating a 1(>)^ time, they sent me down to one 
of ihy aunts, who resided in the proTince. You 
must know, lest you should wonder at some of 
the particxdars in my narrative, that^in those 
days surgical skill was powerless over many an 
enemy it has since conquered, and you need not 
be su^rised tliat my parents,*who w'^^ere wealthy 
and intelligeut, acted as \hey did. My aunt 
lived in a dingy old town ; I would rather not 
mention its name, even to you. It was a very 

! >ictnreaque and ancient place, with wooden 
louses tliat projected over the streets, and 
seemed to nod at each other in a friendly way. 
I sneak of it as I saw it when I left it for ever ; 
with the sunset rays streaming down its narrow 
streets, and a strip of blue sky appearing high 
a^ve the dark roofs and gable eiios ; but very 
different uras its first aspect to me. We arrived 
at night ; the post-chaise rattled through silent 
lanes that were black as ink, the postilion 
wound his hofn with a loud unearilily music, 
and if my father liad not been by me 1 believe 1 
should have fancied wc were going straiglit 
down to some dark land of encliantmeut. We 
drew up on a narrow irregular Place. A bright 
moon hung in the sky above it, and lit it well. 
I saw a Gothic church, all caiwiag and niches, 
with saints* images in them; near it a large 
stately building, the Palais do Justice, as I was 
told later ; and near that, again, a gloomy stone 
mansion, with a few^ red lights burning behind 
its crimson curtains. This was my aunt’s house. 
My father carried me in — I could not walk — 
and my aunt — she was my great-aunt in reality — 
stood at the head of the staircase to receive us. 
She was a veiy gi'ave, solemn-looking lady, 
dressed in stiff silk brocade that spread wide 
arodnd lier. I felt frightened of her the mo- 
ment 1 saw her, and that feeling of awe did not 
leave me whilst I remained beneath her roof. 
My father commended me to my aunt’s care, 
promised in my name that I would be very, 
very good and obedient; and as he had an 
appointment at court, and cffuld not stay with 
us, he took his leave at once, kissed my aunt’s 
hand, bade me good-bj^., and entered thu post- 
chaise^ which (]rove off with a great clatter and 
rattling of wheels. Again tlie postilion wound 
his horn, and again I felt as if the blast had 
magic in it. ‘ I was an enchanted princess, and 
this gloomy old house was my palace. Trdy it 
proved so ; for six mouths, not till my father 
came to take me away for ever, did I cross its 
threshold. 

I do not know that I was a very observant 
child, but some words which my father had 
spoken as he was leaving, and which seemed to 
refer to me, had^ struck and perplexed me. 
* Never alone,* had said very significantly ; 
and in the same tone my aunt had replied, 
‘ Never alone.* Her manner implied, j^iidccd, 
that my fatberis recommendation was a very 


unnecessary one ; but the event proved its wis- 
dom and also its uselessness. 

“ I did not like my aunt’s house. It was large, 
cold, and gloomy. I did not like my room, 
with its lofty ceiling and tomb-hke bed, and its 
three deep windows looking out on the Place, 
and facing tlie solemn Gothic church. 
dearly liked my aunt’s garden. It was large, 
and it had tall trees, and marble vases, and 
white statues, and plashing fountains; and when 
I think of it, it seems to me that never since have 
I seen such a fairy place. I dare say there are 
plenty like it still, out yet I do not know. A 
garden in . the heart of "a crow- ded city is rare, 
and my aunt’s was a green and bloomuig oasis 
in the great stone desert around it. 

My aimt’s maid Marie carried me down to it 
the next morning. How I remember the blue 
sky, the young spiling green on the trees, 4he 
fragrant flowers, and above all the summer- 
house to which Marie took me! It was built 
like a little circular white temple, with a flat 
roof, and supported by slender columns. It was 
a temple, I am afraid, and a heathen one ; for 
within it, on a marble pedestal, stood a statue of 
Cupid iiending his bow. I was placed on a couch 
facmg the little god, and Marie said to me ; 

“ ‘ Will you be afraid if I leave you P’ 

* I was not a cowardly child. I said I should 
not be afraid, and she went, promising to return 
quickly. I had been reared in a city, taken out 
for drives in a carriage ; but I had never been 
in a spot like this ; truly it was encliautmeni ! 
Around the temple gi’ew some old acacia trees. 
I saw their light waving shadow' on the sunlit 
path ; their delicious fragrance filled the air; and 
the grass was white witlf tlieir fallen .blossoms. 
A little further away I belield the waters of a 
fountain glancing in the sun ; beyond it, I caught 
a glimpse of a woiite statue ; aiid, to make it all 
more delightful, a blackbird began to sing as 
bird surely never sang out of a fairy tale.” 

dear oountess,” I interrupted, "‘the 
prince Ci coming.” 

“"Tht; prince/ she said, wistfully. ‘Ah! 
well, well. I laid scarcely been five ^minutes 
alone when Marie came back, wdth a young 
man. I need not describe him : this Velasquez 
was his prototype. His dress, however, was 
of sober black cloth, very plain, yet deriving 
elegance from the carriage of the wearer. Child 
as I was, I could see that. I also saw that 
this young stranger wore no powdered wig — 
liothmg but his own fair hair, Marie was not 
an amiable woman. In the shortest and most un- 
gracious speech, she informed ihe that Monsieur 
Herre was veiy clever; that k was hoped he 
could cure me; liitid that for this he must sec my 
lame foot. I made no objection. My foot was 
laid bare frir his inspection ; he knelt on the floor 
to see it better, and after handling and examin- 
ing it carefully, he sighed and looked up at me. 

“ ‘Can you^hear pain P* he asked, in a voice 
so sweet aiid low that it was^e music. 

“ ‘ oh no,' no !’ I cried, much alarmpd. 

“ ‘ Then I cannot cure you,’ he ’resumed, 
‘ for to cure you I must make you suffer.* 

“ 1 shedbitter tears ; but I wanted to be cured. 
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to walk and run like other children, and dance 
• like a ypnng lady ; so I consented. 

‘‘ ^Will mademoiselle forgive me before I 
begin P' he asked with mucli humility. He 
was still kneeling. Our eyes met. My friend, 
you would never forget tnat look if yon had 
once seen it. You would never forget the mix- 
'TOre of sorrow and shame and pride which was 
to be read in those dark grey eyes, so soft and 
yet so penetrating. 

^ I forgive you/ I cried, very much fright- 
ened ; ^ but ah ! do not hurt me, Monsieur 
Pierre.* 

Alas ! he could not help hurting me. My 
shrieks filled the garden, and when he ceased 
and I lay on my couch, still quivering with pain, 
he was pale as death, and thick drops of perspi- 
ration stood on his brow. His was a mental 
agony, keener by far than that which I endured ; 
but®! was too childish to knoW that then. 

“ ‘ Monsieur Pierre is tender hearted,* sarcas- 
tically said Marie. 

“ He was leaning against the white wall, his 
arms were folded, his eyes were downcast. Bfe 
raised them and gave her a proud, sorrowful, 
rm)roach.ful look ; but all h^ answered was, 
‘ 1 am tender hearted, mademoiselle.* 

“ Marie tightened her lips, and wa» mute. 
And now he knelt again on the floor by me, for 
he had to bind up rny foot. He could not avoid 
hurting me a little as he did so, but every time 
I moaned witli pain ho looked at me so pitifully 
that I could not help forgiving him. I told him 
so after iny own fashion. 

‘ I like you all the same, Monsieur Pierre,’ 
I said. 

He looked at me with an odd sort of wonder, 
as if I spoke a language he did not uuderstaud; 
then he smiled very sweetly. 

^ Have you done ?* harshly asked, Marie. 

He mildly and gravely answered that he 
had, and he left the summer-house. 

“ " Good-bye, Monsieur Pierre,* I cried after 
him, but he did not answer me. Marigjf w-ent 
with him. When she came back, I asked why 
slie had left me again. She shortly replied that 
she hadJhit Monsieur Pierre out ijy tlic garden 
door, for that liis way home lay along a lane 
that ran at the back of my aunt’s mmision. The 
business of the day was now over, and I was 
carried in to my gloomy room, where I amused 
Miyself as well as I could with a few toys and I 
Marie’s society. 

1 thought 1 had done with MonsicurPierre ; 
but wlieu at the end of a week Marie carried 
me down to the simmer-housc, I trembled with 
terror. The morning was lovely, the garden was 
more beautiful than ever ; but iho dread of pjdn 
was on me, and conquered every other feeling. 
Marie again left me alone, and again ^me bacK 
with Monsieur Pierre. I screamed when I saw 
him, and hid my face in my hands. 

“ ^ Oh ! you are going to hurt me — to hurt 
me,* I cried, ' Oh ! do not, Monsieur Pierre.* j 

** ‘ I shall not htft you so much this time,’ j 
answered his sad low voice. 

" What need you tell mademoiselle that you 
shall hurt her at all ?’ angrily exclaimed Marie. 


** * I cannot lie,* he said gently ; * but I shall 
not hurt her very nmeh.* 

1 withdrew my ^nds and looked at him. 
The tender pity in his face almost drove away 
my fears. He had said that he would not hurt 
me very much, and 1 believed him. He knelt 
down Dv me, and asked humbly if he might 
begin, I shook with terror, but I said Yes. 

He hurt me more thaw I had expected — more 
than he had expected himself, and I was angry. 

“ * You are bad, you are cruel,* I sobbed, when 
he had done, ‘ and I hate you,* 

‘^He was still toieeling by me, tying up my 
poor wounded foot. /I fmt his hands tremble, 
and I saw his lips quivfer. 

* No, I do not hate you,* 1 cried, remorse- 
fully. " I like you, Monsieur Pierre.* 

‘ Hold your tongue,* sharply said Marie. 

" This settled the matter. I vowed that I loved 
Monsieur Pierre, who was trying to cure me. 
Marie was very angry; but MonsicurPierre, 
who was silently tying up my foot, stooped a 
little as if to secure tlie^ bandage better, and in 
so doing touched with Jiis lips the poor limb he 
had been torturing. Marie saw and guessed 
nothing, and you may bo sure I did not tell her 
of the liberty my kind doctor had taken. She let / 
him out again by the garden door, and again he I 
left without bidding me good-bye. He came 
several times ; each time he hurt me less than i 
the last. His attendance upon me always took 
)lacc in the summer-house in Marie’s presence. 
t seemed that he could not enter the house ; 
for I was once a whole fortnight without seeing 
him, on account of the constant rain we h^ 
then. And now, my ^friend, I come to the point 
of my si ory. That young man loved me. He 
loved me — ^not asT nave been loved since those 
far days ; but wdth a worship, an adoration, a 
fervent respect, no woman has a right to expect, 
and which no woman in a thousand, no, nor in 
ten thousand, ever receives. Do not tell me 
that a young man of liis years could not love a 
child (H mine. Love is not always bom of hope. 
There is a love so pure that it can live on its 
own flame and wisli for no more. This is the 
love before the fall, if I may venture to call it 
so— the love which needs not beauty to call it 
forth, which has no visions of wedded bliss, 
which is indepeude^^t of age or timS. Yet it is 
a love which, spite its perfect innocence, is wholly 
distinct from rriendsliip, smee it can only be felt 
by man' for woman, or by woman for man. I 
was but a cliild to others — a pretty ?)ne, I believe, 
but still a child ; but 1 was womiuiliood to Mon- 
sieur Pierre — and womanhood in all its dig- 
nity, I have no doubt. Memory has since told 
me a story I w?is then too young to read. I 
now understand the language of his levcTent 
looks, and I can guess the meaning of his silent 
admiration. That he was my slave I saw even 
then ; that I could have made him do anything 
I pleased, that he suffered agonies when he was 
obliged to hurt me, I also knew. Power 
is sweet, and I should have de||^ liked to rule 
ray new subject ; but Marie wouUl not allow it. 
When spoke to him, she wmuld jiot let iiim 
answer me ; when I asked him to gather me a 
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flower, or help to lift me, or to render me any scarcely any distance between us; I had only to 
triflin^sf service, she forestalled him. And he al- stoop ahttle to Idss his cheek, but my lips never 
Mwed her to do it, with the gi-ave and resigned touched it. He looked at me for a moment, as 
air of a man who is powerless in tlie hands of a if I had been au angel indeed coming down 
cruel fate, 8o the summer passed, and I from heaven with a divine message m love; 
was alrn^t well wrlieh my aunt fell ill, Marie then he started to his feet, and exdaimed : ^ 

was too “much engaged with her mistress to Kiss me P I would die rather than let vou* 


WM. V*. cii wmj in wie nauua ui a iJi x uau ceen au angei inaeea comuig down 

cruel fate, 8o the summer passed, and I from heaven with a divine message m love; 
was alm^t well wrlieh my aunt fell ill, Marie then he started to his feet, and exdaimed : ^ 

was too “much engaged with her mistress to Kiss me P I would die rather than let you/ 
a^d to me, me gave me up to the care “ This was so unlike mv story, in whi^ tfe^ 
of her niece Louise; a good-natured and faith- peasant's son fainted with joy at the honour 
fhlvTOt Tory foolish hanamaiden. conferred upon him, that I was cut to the heart. 

**The first time that Louise took me Nothing, moreover, could be more ofle»«ive than 
down to the summer-house, in order that Mon- Monsieur Pierre’s manner, as he stood 
^ur Pierre might attend uppn me as usual, I against the wall of the summer-house, his brows 
discovered that she was by no means so strict knit, his face stem and scornful, and his arms 
as her aunt. I spoke to Mouaieur Pierre, and folded across his breast, looking much as 1 
she did not prevent him from answering, which had seen him look on that day when Marie had 
he did briefly eyiiough. I asked him to help me taxed him with being tender liearted, I was 
to sit up on my couch, and Louise took it as a vexed and angry, and in my mortification I cried : 


matter of course that he should comply. Mon- ‘‘ ‘ You are very rude, Monsieur Pierre !* Anrj 
siear Pierre prop^d me up with a pillow, as so s^ing, I burstrinto tears. 

I had asked, and if it had been a divinity ‘‘ In a moment he was on his knees by me, 
who had required such an office from him, he begging of me to forgive him. ‘ Oh 1 wretch, 
could not have performed it with deeper respect, miserable wretch that I am,’ he said, ‘is it 
The next time he came, he was a little more possible that I make your tears flow ! But 
familiar, mid the third time-— we were alone for what a wretch I should have been indeed to have 
the first and last tiiue— Louise had dropped her let you embrace ^jne, mademoiselle! Surely no 


work in the garden, and had gone to look for it baseness would have been equal to that 

Tl4r * TTi? j * TT ■» -1 •• 


while Monsieur Pierre was tying up my foot. 
She found the gardener on her way, and for- 


“ I qpver had seen, and I never have seen, 
any one look as he looked when he said this. 


getting all about me, I suppose, stayed and Put if you can an expression of mingled 
ciiatted with him. Monsieur Pierre went on wopliip and sorrow on the face of that Spanish 
with Ms office and never looked at me ; but I knight before us, and imagine the countenance 
was not a shy cliild, and I was bent on improv- of Monsieur Pierre as be so addressed me. It 


was nox a sny cruia, ana i was cent on improv- 
ing the opportunity . 

‘ Monsieur Pierre, shall I soon be well P’ I 
asked. 

« € Ybij soon, I hope.’ 

"‘And do 


was well for me that I was but a cliild, else 
such adoration must surely have turned my 
head. A few years later I could not think of 
it without retrospective emotion ; but all I said 


you think I shall really be able to to him then was a saucy taunting : 

m Klro mntr Ciiei4-£ki. -rrrAOM I ^ /lirl 


dance P I mean, like my elder sister, and wear “ ‘ Wiiy did you kiss my foot, then ? Per you 
a white dress and flowers P’ He looked up at kno'^ou did.’ 

me. I tell you I w'^as not a child in his eyes. I “He turned crimson, and answered rather 
have no doubt he saw me then as my fancy had bitterly : 
pictured myself-~» maiden attired in white, with “ ‘ Even a dog could do that.’ 
flowers in my hair. “ silenced. I was ashamed to have re- 

“ ‘ You will look like an angel,’ he murmured, proaclftd him with that act of grateful humility. 
Poor fdlow ! he must liave been very far gone i was ashamed of myself altogether, and wished 
indeedifhecottld think such a little mischievous Louise would come back. "But shq did not 
monkey as I could be like an angel. I was come back. Monsieur Pierre was silont, and I 
charmed with the compliment, however, and, spoke no more. Wlidelie went on bandaging my 
as I was reaily grateful to lum besides, I ex- foot, I looked at the bright glimpse which I saw 
claimed in the ardour of my thankfulness : through tlm open door of the summer-house. 

“ ‘ Monsieur Pierre, what shall I give you for The trees were turning yellow, and wore all 
havi^ cured me P' their autumnal beauty ; "but the grass was 

“He shook iiis head. He had been paid for green as in spring, the fountain danced merrily 
his trouble ; he wanted nothing. Now, lest you m the sun, said me white statue beyond it/a 


saved from certain death by a peasant’s son, em- morning and the breeze that stirred the sere 
braced him in the presence of th^ whole ducal folh^e of Jhe ehn-frees, and the low voice of the 
I W thought this act of condescension fountain, and a sil^t blackbird that hopped on 
vfey diarming^ and, conceiving the distance be- the grass, and Monsieur Pierre’s bowed head 
tween Monsiwu* Pierre and myself to be fully as and lair hair^^as he stooped to secure the last 
great as that between the young peasant and bandage on my foot. Never more was I to see 
^tube’s dau^^>er, I said magnammoasly : that sunlit garden; nevemAore was I to visit, 

“ Monsieur ierre, I will embrace you.’ that little white temple; never more- was I to 
He was still kneeUng by me, and I half rat up, feel the touch oi that kind and skilful hand, 
reclining against a heap of pillows^ Tnere was Providence denied that its work should be com- 
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pleted, and left me with that lameness which I 
. shall carry to the grave. 

^ ‘"Louise had been gone about a quarter of an 
hour, when she at length came back to us. She 
looked horrorstruck. 

""‘Oh! Monsieur Pierre!* she cried, Hhe 
man they have been trying at the Palais de Jus- 
tice is condemned, and must die: so says the 
gardener.* 

“ He raised his head. Never shall I forget 
the horror in his eyes and his parted lips— 
never. I screamed with terror, but my voice 
had no power on him now ; he sank l>a(^ with 
a groan, and fainted. Louise was beside her- 
self. She ran to the fountain, and came back 
with a cupful of water, which she sprinkled on 
his face. It revived him; but return to life 
only brought with it the fiercest despair. He 
dashed himself down on the stone floor, and 
uttered a prayer I have never forgotten. ‘ My 
God !* he prayed, ‘ let me die befojee tliat man- 
let me die first.* 

“ ‘ Monsieur Pierre, you must go,* cried 
Louise. "Make luiste and go, or I shall be ruined.* 
"" But lie did not go. 

"" "You are one of God*s angpls/ he said, turn- 
ing to me, ‘ and your prayers will be heard in 
heaven. Pray that I may die before tly^t man.* 
"""No, no!*" I cried, bursting" into tears 
cannot pray that you may die.* 

"" " Well, then,* he entreated, ‘ pray that he 
may live.’ 

"" I was willing enough to do that, and I said 
so. He grew wonderMly calm, and rose, pale 
as death, nut composed and grave. The change 
in him was so marked and sudden that 1 
liave often thought, since tlien, he must have 
received some inward certainty of the deliver- 
ance that lay before him. Louise hurried him 
away, let liim out, and came back to me, all 
anxiety to secure my silence concerning what 
liad passed. I promised to be mute, but 1 asked 
to know 1 he cause of Monsieur PieiTe*s distress, 
and I was so pertinacious tliat she was ^.^bligecl 
to satisfy me. The man whom they weic gomg 
to execute on the very Place beneath our win- 
dows vm Monsieur Pierre’s brother I 

"" ‘ The last execution took place a year ago,’ 
said Louise, ^aud then we all went to the 
country for the day; but madame is ill now, 
and cannot be removed. I suppose we shall 
shut up the windows and stay in the garden.* 

“ There is a deep attraction in the horrible* I 
sliivored with terror, and yet I longed to see that 
frightful sight. I wondered what it was like, 
and when it would be ; but Louise could not, or 
would not, give me any information on either 
head, and I was left to my imaginatiou. Heaven 
knows the images with which it beesame peopled. 
They took so krong a hold of me,J*hat never 
since those for days have I been able -to read of, 
or hear of, an execution. I once attempted to 
read about one, and was seized wi^h a shiveriiig 
fit tliat lasted hours ; another time, a gentleman 
having entered on%ucli a narrative in my pre- 
sence, I fainted. Tfie reality is surely feanul; 
but I dotiJ)t if it can equal the pictures my fancy 
drew during the three days mat followed the 


scene in the garden. My aunt was dykg, and I 
was left very much alone in my glopmy cumber. 
Marie never came near « me, and Louise Vas 
always going down to gossip in the kitchen* It 
rained, so I could not be taken to the garden, 
I lay on a couch near one of the windows, read- 
ing, or looking out on tlie Place. The churhh 
looked gloomy in the rain ; it seemed to me 
that the saints must be cold in their stone 
niches. I was tired of sedng the great pools 
of water in which the rain-arops tell, plash, 
plash, without ever ceasing. But that was not 
all. An imaginary scaffold was always before me. 
1 saw the block, and the axe, and the crirniiial, 
and the hideous executioner ; and so vivid was 
the vision, that when I closed my eyes I saw it 
still. It haunted me in my drmms, and on the 
tliird night it woke me, 

“ A strong red light from the Place entered my 
room through its three windows, fell on the 
polished oak floor, and rose to the ceiling. It 
was not the light of day. A dull sound of 
hammering broke the silence of t the night, 
and I knew that those were not the sounds 
of daily life. ‘Louise!* I called, ‘Louise!’ 
But Louise liad left me. I was alone. I could 
walk a little now. Shivering with fear, but sup- 
ported by a curiosity stronger than fear, I 
crept out of bed and reachea the window. I 
opened it softly, and looked out. A pale mist 
almost hid the church from me ; behind it, above 
a house wliich stood next it, I saw some grey 
streaks in the sky. Dawn was breaking, but 
the men who worked below had torches, .and 
it wukS Ibeir glare tlmt I had seen from xoy bed. 
The men were erecting the scaffold ; 1 knew it at 
once, aud I looked with eager eyes that vainly 
strove to pierce the darkness. Something black 
I saw, and shapes that looked like spectres in 
the red glow of the torches, but notliing I 

could hear, ho\vever, and I heard one of the men 
swearing at another who had taken his hammer. 

“ ‘ Do not swear,’ said a voice 1 knew. " You 
do not kuow when you may stand in God’s 
presence.’ 

“ One of the men suddenly moved hisr torch. 
Its light fell on the face of the speaker, and I saw 
him standing on the scaffold : pale, grave, but 
composed, giving orders which the men obeyed. 
How did 1 know that Monsieur Herre w^as not 
the criminal’s brottier ? How did I know the 
frightful duty which brought him tliere, and 
would bring liim there aglin and again, till ileath 
should release him ? 1 cannot tell you how I 
knew it, but I knew it ; my hair seemed to stand 
0^1 end, my blood turned cold with horror, I 
uttered a frightful slnriek, and fainted. 

“ When I recovered consciousness, I had been 
ill and delirious for a whole fortnight. My aunt 
was dead, and my father was sitting by me. I did 
not remember well, and my first words were : 

“ ‘Where is Monsieur Pierre P* 

“‘Monsieur Pien’c is dead/ answered my 
father, gravely. did not live to cure you, 
but you must remember him your prayers. I 
have already caused masses ife be said for the 
repos^of his soul.* 

“Moffsieur Pierre wus dead. Tleaven had 
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heard his prayer. An hour before that appointed 
for the execution, he was seized with so violent 
a 'fever, that he was incapable of performing 
his and .he died before anotner execu- 
tioner could be found to end the days of the 
miserable criminal. All this my father told me, 
very briefly but very plainly, and he did well; 
it relieved me of the horror with which I 
must otherwise have remembered that unhappy 
young man. Death is the ^eat absolver. 
Death is the great deliverer. He has the keys 
of liberty, and unlocks its gates. 

My father was not my hunt’s heir; we 
left ner house as soon as ' I was able to travel, 
and Monsieur Pierre’s name was no more 
mentioned in my hearing. But I did not forget 
him. I prayed for him. I remembered him. I 
blessed nim for the good he had done me and 
had not lived to finish. Years later, I suc- 
ceeded in learning the whole of his sad story. I 
had it from a priest, who little guessed all that 
Monsieur Pierre’s name recalled to me. He 
had known him from his childhood, and spoke 
of him with reverence and pity. 

‘ It had pleased God,’ said the abb^ * to 
bestow on this young man, the son of an ignoble 
and blood-stained race, two of his choicest gifts : 
a noble heart jind a handsome person. How 
did he come by them P He was unlike either of 
his parents, and, neither in mind nor in person, 
did any of his brothers or sisters resemble him. 
There is a tradition in his native city that, two 
hundred years ago, a gentleman of good and 
honourabm parentage was driven, by a crime 
he had committed, to accept the post of com- 
mon executioner, and that from him tliis young 
man was descended. I have often wondcrod 
whether the nobleness, the truth, the manly 
gifts, I saw in him, were derived from some 
remote ancestor — some Bayard of ancient 
chivalry, who lived fearless and died stainless. 
There are streams which hide in the earth, 
which flow in darkness for miles, which then 
come forth again in sweet and pure waters. Is 
it so with man ? Do certain virtues and attri- 
butes lie dormant for generations, at last to re- 
appear P Is this why the noblest stems often 
bear foul fruit, and why the fairest flourers are 
seen to blossom from ew weeds ? ' God knows. 
It is a grea\ mystery ; but though you will 
scarcely believe me, madam, this young man was 
all I say : a Christian hero. He fiad been accus- 
tomed, from his youth^ upward, to contemplate 
the hard fate t6 which he was destined, and he 
made no eflbrt to avoid it. He was poor, and 
burdened with his father’s children by a second 
marriage. Society was closed against him, and 
escape by concealment was impossible to one of 
such integrity that be could not deceive, nor tell 
a lie. He was deeply religious, (^nd resolved 
to stay where Providence had placed him. 
He tried to regard himself as the blameless in* 
strument of human justice, innocent as the axe 
ho was to wield ; but though his was a nature 
of great strengtb,thd overestimated its powers. 


His father had been dead a year, when lie was 
first called upon to exercise his office. He lived 
in such seclusion, that he did not even know that 
a criminal was under trial for his life, until he 
learned that sentence of death had been recorded 
against that criminal. It proved a double sen- 
tence. On the morning appointed for the execu- 
tion, the unhappy young man was taken ill ; aria 
he died three days later, resigned, nay, happy.’ 

^"And now, my friend,” said the countess, 
with a smile, ‘‘ you know why I bought that 
Velasquez, and why I like it. The original 
of that portrait was a gentleman of noble 
birth and noble life, who fought bravely for 
his country, and died in her cause. His 
name is kept in her records, his bones rest in 
one of her Moorish cathedrals, and ancient 
banners, taken from her foes, hang over his 
marble effigy. To crown all, a great painter 
left this semblonfie of him. It has passed 
through famous collections, has been catalogued, 
described, and engraved, again and again. The 
whole world knows that pale and manly face, 
that look of incomparable dignity; but some- 
thing which the world does not know, 1 do. I 
Imow that one who bore this Spanish soldier’s 
lik cness, also possessed his virtues. I know t hat 
lie lived in infamy, and died in sorrow, and I 
knew that he loved me as I have never since 
been loved. My husband was very fond of me, 
to be sure ; but he did not adore* me. Wlien 
I became a young and childless widow, I had 
plenty of suitors ; hut adoration I never won 
again. There is nothing so rare as the pure, lofty, 
deep worship of one human being for another.” 

I protest, reader, that I had newer disputed 
this proposition in the lerist. However, I let 
the dear countess have her way — ^the only wise 
.plan with a woman — and I merely said : 

“ My dear madam, I cannot tell you how 
much 1 have been interest'd in tliis romantic 
episode of your youth.” (I could not say less, you 
know, reader.) ‘‘ Bnt allow me to put a question 
to you diow came your parents to trust you to the 
skill of that same unh^py Monsieur Pierre ?” 

“ Ah, to be sure ! I forgot to tell you that. 
Y^ou must know that in those dark times 
there existed a strongly rooted belief in the 
surgical skill of an executioner. He was held 
to possess it ‘ in virtue of his office.’ I am 
bound to say that some of those men were 
really skilful. Monsieur Pierre, though so 
young, was celebrated throughout all Prance, 
and deserved his fame. Peope flocked to him ; 
but if he had given up his post, he would have 
been deserted, and he knew it. Superstition 
itself combiimd figainst liim, and kept him 
chained to his hard destiny, until Death came 
and set the captive free.” 
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Book II. 

OHAPTBH XIX. MK. TILNEY^S LAST STAKE. 

When our Mr. Tilney had taken any step to 
free himself from a difficulty, no matter now 
unpromising it looked, he becaipe at Once re- 
lieved and cheerful, as though it had already 
succeeded perfectly— always provided he Jiad a 
little breathing time” allotied him, as he called 
it. So now he went busily to work on liia higli 
festival, mapping out his dinner again and again. 
Once, indeed, already the girls” had gone up 
lo tea to the Whitakers^ liad met the young 
Whitakers, and, it was announced, had made a 
very favourable impression. But Ada Mill- 
wood had gone with them, as was indeed 
almost insisted upon, by Colonel Wbitaker; 
and it was more than likely that she, too, 
had attracted the stranger voutli. The girls,” 
however, accepted his attentions. As for them- 
selves, they brought homo golden-coloured ac- 
counts, and altogether evcr.ytjiing seemed to be 
proceeding with the happiest auspices. He 
nimbclf had indeed been a little alarmed. by a 
remark of Colonel Whitaker’s, viis. as loMrs. 
Whitaker being a “very high woman, and, my 
dear fellow would faint if she got within wind 
of any one uiat was in debt or difficulties. Aud 
between you and me, Tilney, as to a fellow that 
can’t pay his way, and is at peddling shifts to 
keep lus nose above water, doing dirty tricks, and 
struggling to keep going, you know— -1 don’t 
think she is very far wrong. All that soil- 
ing one’s fingers with bills and renewals, 
and that sort of thing. It’s ro infernal low ; 
and there was poor Bob Cowes, tln'y said — but 
1 wouldn’t believe it — was tapped on the shoul- 
der by a bailiff when he came ta see us, poor 
devil. She tcouldn^t apeak lo him — had the 
place scented with rose-water, to <lake off the 
plague, as she said. And she’s neverjet him 
in since.’** 

“ Dick Tilnoj” laughed very hearijly at this 
picture* 

It cam© on very dote to the day of his feast. 
The number guests had increased; he hod 
even asked ^ Dr. Topham, who, though not 
pleased with him latterly, on account of h^s 


intimacy with the Norburys, had graciously ever- 
looked the past, on account of the favour with 
wliich he was regarded by the Whitakers. He 
Imd asked a country magnate, with an “ honour- 
able”' hanging on the shoulder of his name like 
an epaulette. It began to be talked of, to Mr. 
Tilney’s^ alarm ; but, with a feeling like despe- 
ration, he determined to go through with it. i 

The night itself would redeem all — would j 
pay for all. The youth had been marked down I 
lor slaughter: was not to leave the room alive ; [ 

^ that IS, unpledged. Every one in the house girded 
himself up for this last cast. He had faint 
hopes even that something would turn up before, 
and he especially relied on his “ letter to Tillot- 
son but day after day went by, and no an- 
swer came — a week, ten days, a fortnight 
even. 

“ I was misiaken in that man,” he said, bit- 
terly ; “ as, indeed, 1 have been in everybody I 
ha\e met. I took him by the hand when 
he came here ; set him on his legs. Look at 
the result! Bank firmly established aud 
flourishing, money pouring in — aud this is my 
return I” 

However, difficulties aud dangers seemed 
to have lulled. Within these few days, it was 
recollected that the duns had ceased from, 
troubling, and the weary debtor had found a 
temporary repose. He had contrived to pro- 
vide for everything, happily through an inge- 
nious suggestion of his guest. He was com- 
plaining to the colonel of the poor quality of 
things tlicy got in the provincial corner— wine, 
fish, and t he like. • 

“My goodness,” slid his friend, “I tell you 
what. Let me give you a note to my people 
in London. The very thin^, and nothing they 
would like better. A man like Jon, with a 
trained taste and palate, and at the head of a 
bank, with lots of money, is just the thing for 
them. Do. There’s my lish fellow, atid my 
wine fellow; and Jacocks, my butcher, who, 1 
solemnly declare to you— and it’s no ex^gera* 
tion — gives me the finest meat in the Dnited 
Kingdom. Sucirflavour! Just get aaaddlefrcm ^ 
liim as a trialy and see if it doem^t melt 
juice under your teeth.” ^ 

Was there ever such a Proyidenee? Jorlou# 

Mr. Talney had been thinking "vith awe and 
trembling of the outraged Waiernftan, his private 
puiwcyorinow actually grown passive ftna silent 
Irom ih * timer hopelessness of importunity. ^ 

. ..... — — y 
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He had left him for the last month, not daring 
to approach hiifn> and hoping that some interposi- 
tion, hoii^irer* would bo all but miracu- 
loua* would oome and sare him* Here it had 
come. iJopfeing could be more suitable. With 
apparent jrelucunce, and, as it were, doing a 
fairow to his friend, he with silent gratitude 
sent orders to the tradesmen for wine, prime 
meat and fish, the whole to be carefully packed 
and emit down by mid-day train. The order was 
executed with alacrity, and especially a noble 
turbot,'* as it was described by Mr. Tilney with 
admiration, came in a basket by itself of the , 
shape of itself, and lay at the station an object i 
of speculation, tlio night before Mr. Tilney’s 
party. , 

Now it came to pass that Mr. Waterman had ] 
been to a market in a neighbouring town, had i 
missed some good beasts," and was ceming 
, home in rather m ill humour. He had to uait 
a moment in the parcel-office to get some of 
his own property, and, while he waited, noticed 
the turbot-shaped basket and olher hampers. 
Erom a mere curiosity of idleness lie looked at 
the labels. Tlicy were, — Tiluey, Esq." 
** — ^Tilney, Esq." " — Tilncy, Esq." 

^‘Indeed," he said. 

This direction was written. In print cd letters, 
however, was, | 

FROM GEO. JACOCKS, | 

Purvf\for to 

THE Duke oe Cambkidge i 
AND THE CoUBT. 

The wine, too, attracted him. He had heaid, 
as everybody had heard, of the coming feast ; 
but the beasts" and the fair had prevcuU d his 
attending to it. 

Very good," said Mr. Waterman, flaming 
like one of his own primest joints. 
good." 

Ah, the wine and fish might have passed by, 
but getting Ais line of food from a London 
estabushment — that was the unpardonable 


CBAPTEE XX. HHKTEI) LIKE A HABE." 

The morning had come. It was a busy day. 
The “ noble turbot" was lying in stale by him- 
aelf out in an improvised ije-bousc. The “sad- 
dle" in truth, equally noble— yet someway not 
eo recommended by outward personal beauty— 
was “hanging" in a thorough draught. What 
mysteies were going on all morning, and all 
Hoon^ aii>d aU evening, up in the ladies'-rooms, 
from the time that the cathedral clock struck 
ieven! 

Bdow^ Mr. Tilncy was very busy, and in sur- 
' inrkiiig spirits. He had said, that if they could 
f^getSsf* to that day he wouKi bo “all safe." 
Im fafthfol yeilow-haired Ada helped him 
^etly but effectively. 

floweife, flowers, my dear child, as many 
. flowers as you can Elowets feive the true 
1 ae<Sajre tins brings m back to the old 
4pf4iigain. That was my strength, you know, 
said it. Bis j^yal the Dock 


used to say himself, no man could design a 
dinner better than that fellow Tilney--* his 
very words, «iy dean Still, I don't know," 
saia Tilney, with a sort of wistfulness, “is 
it the sort of life, after all, a man to be design- 
ing dinners and hanging about courts all day 
long ? Perliaps if they had put me to the Bar, 
or into the Church, it might have been better. 
It might indeed." 

She almost soothed him in this despondency. 
“You have done very well, dear uncle. All 
will do very well j^et. We must only all keep 
up our spirits." 

The old equerry had been well trained in the 
arts of social foraging, and with wonderful 
skill could “ manage " where the whole country 
would seem to be — for him, at least — quite 
barren. And already in the little parlour — 
which, with its, windows open, and its green 
Venetian blinds all down, seemed a little cool 
liermitage — was the round table “laid" — a 
snowy “ronde point," bright, dazzling, glitter- 
ing wit h cry vstal (to some of t lie glass he had 
given a final polish in an amateur fashion), and 
with a perfect “bosquet" of choice flowers in 
the centre. ' 

“My dear boy," he had said to many a young 
man, ‘“it is simpler to give a dinner than you 
think ; but it is a simplicity you only find out after 
years of study. Somegoontheirsilver; some,like 
the marquis over tliere, on their gold plate. I 
don't like to have my knilc and fork squeaking and 
scraping on metal. No, no; a few flowers and 
some decent china, and a lady's touch, and you 
have all that's wanted." 

Here certainly was all that was wanted. Then* 
was champagne below, in ice, with its sisters, 
sherry and claret ; and there was a small but 
choice dinner getting ready. 

Tlius that afternoon passed by. It got on to 
the evening, when the sun had gone down and 
the blinds were drawn — for they were to dine by 
daylight, as it was to be a charming summer’s 
evdfrnig. The window, too, looked out across 
the cool common to the great yellow rock of 
the cathedral, which, by tlie time the sun was 
setting in rich effulgence about the middle of 
the descent, would have its tower glowing and 
steeped in a rubv flame like red-hot glass ; by 
which time, too, Mr. Tilney— sitting up si iff in a 
clean starolied ncckercliici, and a dark blue coat 
with gilt buttons — wc may be sure, would have 
pointed to the “noble pile" that so pictu- 
resquely lifted its tall head, &c., &c., as repeat- 
edly meutioued in the guide-boojks, and perhaps 
have alluded with pathetic longing to tne iittie 
corner he had marked out there for his final 
“ going to bed in." For lie would by that time be 
back to his old self again. 

Now*^it came to pass that about four o'clock 
of this day Mr. Waterman liad received, by 
the mid-day post, an account of the em^rrass- 
ment, if hot failure, of a large provisioning 
house in a neighbouring with which he had 
had considerable transactions# This disturbed 
his temper-ralways inflamed by the peculiar 
nature of trade in wluoh he was engagcd~and, 
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. aCtei^relteipiiiig’^ miitm % vetitittg fedmc of 
it; on Mrs. W out hastily to »ee 

hiS iawyei^ who up ih the Close. As be 
was passfcgvhp iu this direction, he mw a 
pastrycoofc^s iidy mih a large tmy upon his 
head corered with delicacies, and^ above all, 
will an extiiiguisheMhapod Italian cake, which 
nodded sdlemaiy as its bearer walked along and 
sang. , ■" 

^^Some of those fat canons,” said Mr. Water- 
man, who was a dissenter. ‘‘ They think more 
of feasting their bodies than of looking after 
other pcople^s souls.” And, stopping at the 
turn to see at which of the ‘*fat canons* ** the 
bOy left his delicacies, “It*s Boxer,** he 

thought, or Wilcox. No. By **' he 

added, as the boy gaily turned into the green 
gate. 

There were trees in the wsy, and he got be- 
hind one of these, and he saw the door cau- 
tiously open, and Mr, Tilney, in a dressing- 
gown, take them in Inmself. Then he drew near, 
very cautiously, and peeped in. The window 
was open, and disclosed an interior of surprising 
freshness and coolness. The^p was almost an 
air of ice and of shade, as if this was a tropical 
country. Mr. Tilney had carefully l^pt the 
blinds down all day. Out of the shade Mr. 
Waterman could see the rich colours of tlic 
flowers — ^thc green and the crimson — the cloth 
that all but glistened, the glass that sparkled. 
Perhaps it was the inviting nature of i.ho whole 
sight that inflamed Mr. VVaterman. Losses of 
late — 'that ‘‘miss** of the prime beasts at the 
fair, purchased by a rival at an enormous ad- 
vantage— the loss about which he was now 
going to his attorney — above all, the detection 
of tuo unhappy baskets at the railway (always I 
considered in the trade a sneaking and uu- 1 
worthy device) — set him in ilie worst possible 
humour. 

*‘1*11 not be put on by an old swindling 
jockey of that sort. Tm a poor man, and not 
to be payij3Lg for his high feeds,” Aud when 
he had done' his business with his lawyer, he 
asked for certain bill of sale over certain pro- 
perty, furniture, &c,, which had been given to 
mm as a security. 

“ As pretty a little tabic as was ever laid 
out/* said Mr. Tilney, standing at the door in 
great admiration. “ A touch does it — a light, 
trained band, Ada, dear. Just look! Now, 
isa*t it time to get ready, good child P Somehow 
I have not found you out before so much as i 
ought, but now I will tiy and know yoii better ; 
it fan* t too late yet. Go and make yourself as 
beautiful ae ever you can. Why shouldn*t 
you have fonr chance? And, indeed,** he 
added, reflectively, “with that lovely hair of 
yours---—” , 

She went up she was told, and 

dressed In widte, as was her usnaL habit. She 
wa$ not long, mid w^ as might he expected, 
down the first* ShA thit^ and two 
dawgbtehhr-had oepun with. the morning, and 
were evCr^uow temWy pressed for time. Thtdr 
feet wt>ro heard ^ ^ aind the 


bedroom doors w^ clapped to like 
guns. 

Ada was below, flitting about softly, 
with some final mattcjrs. She passed from tW 
parlour to the drawing-room, thought of some- 
thing that had been forgotten, and pasaed in 
again. As she opened the door to cross the 
hall on the last of these little missions, slm be- 
came conscious of dark shadows, as if the door 
had been shat:, and started back as she found 
that two rough, ungainly men, with sticks, were 
standing there. She had never known, never 
seen, never read of ewen, the marks and tokens 
of the calling which these men pursued 5 yet, as 
she looked at their almost theatricaliy-countiy- 
man-air, her heart grew cold within her, and it 
was in a faint trembling voice that she fusked 
them whom they wanted. 

They were dazzled by her snowy dress, her 
brilliant face, and answered, with as much 
confusion as they were ever subject to, that it 
was Mr. Tilney they wanted, aud would she 
get him down. 

“ What ca/t you want with him ?** said she, 
clasping her hands. “0, go away, do! Not 
to-night ; come again in the morning — do !** 

They shook their heads. 

“That couldu*t be, miss,** they said. “ We 
must liave him, according to orders.” 

Trembling, almost fainting, she cnuglit at the 
banister and stared at these dreadful minfatera. 
Ministers — one in a white coat, another with 
a dash of vermilion about his neck. In these 
country districts they keep up tiie traditbujd 
costume. She stood looking at them, afraid to 
move, to speak. They were smoothing do^wa 
tlicir hair uncomfortably. Suddenly a l^adfipd 
! chest were put over the stairs. Mr. Tilney^ ' 
; poor old courtier ! often he had said he had 
been “ hunted like a hare, but the end of the 
hunt was now at hand — had got as far as hie 
waistcoat and high white neckcloth, when he 
heard the voices. He hastily slipped into the 
blue coat with the gilt buttons, and hurried 
down. 

“ Is that the ice ?** be said, over the stairs* 

“ Should have been here before ;** then began to 
come down. As he turned the comer he came 
in view of the group, and he stopped, stiff and 
rigid— more rigid than the white neckerchief he 
wore. That fatal costume told him the story at 
once. “ What’s this ?’*• ho said, in a thick 
choking voice. “ What do you ufant ?** 

Tliey made a step forward. SJm ran to 
and put her arms upon hfa shoulders and her 
face to his, ; . 

“O, don't mind,** she said, for mti 
she saw his stiffening eyes— “doa*t 
heart; it will all be well again*** : V ^ / 

“ Hush !** te said, in the ihw t&fc; . 
and coming down slowly „ and 
“ Go away to your loom. talk sdith 

tlieso gentiemeu; Good* ttsd Jto 
pressing herhand,:'“gai”;'-;''y>/V^r.r^^,, ' ; -V’/ 

As he turnr 4 
seemeiito giib itwy* 

gently ;She tlmu^ he had 
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tripped and fallen } but the ripd eye and the with her hand resting on her golden hwr, think- 
unconscious expression told what had happened, ing painfully, and who finally, when the doctor 
One of the men stooped down to loose that had uHerecI some words of hope, had stoW 
stiff white ne^erchief tied but a few minutes up-stairs, hurriedly paced up and down the 
before, and with a half suppressed cry Ada fell room with her hands to her face, deeply tliiuk- 
on her knees beside him. ing, and then with a sudden start haa come to 


ing, and then with a sudden start had come to 


At the 8Uunid*n>and, indeed, that curious hum a resolution, 
of eonfusickn. had mounted up stairs, and caused She hurriedly put a few things into a bag, 
8on» speculation in the bedrooms— the women called a faithful maid into her confidence, ran 
came out on the stairs. Augusta, with a shawl to a little store where she kept her slender 
about her, was half down, and the shrill sharp hoard, hurried on her bonnet and shawl, and 
vowe of Mrs. Tilney pierced down to her, de- stole down again. She called to the more 

No sensible of the two sisters, and told her her 


siring to know “what was the matter?’' 


'one heeded her, though she reiterated the same secret. She was out of the house in a moment, 
shrewish cry to her daughters, and at last came taking the confidential maid with her. 
herself. hurried, half running, along the Close, up tlie 

A scene of horrible tragedy in that little hall, street, looking at the clocks she met now and 
They were all on their knees about prostrate again, and" at last, by five minutes to six, pant- 
Mr, Tilnw. Someone had gone wildly for a ing and exhausted, was entering the railway 
doctor. The long Quixote figure seemed longer station. She stole in furtiicly, and wiln 
and thinner as it lay out there, the ruddy good reason furtively, for there was another 
Roman nose had turned pale, and there was a train coming in, and canons and others who had 
gathering of foam on his lips. Tlic dreadful been away on journey s to stations about six and 
men stood by, looking on, and one of them ten miles away, were returning home. That train 
said dolefully, with a shake of the head, that it slaited at eight p’cloek, and would be in town 
“ were a stroke.” at half-past fen* or close upon eleven. A 

jUready were the dean and the dean’s brother minor canon fiassing her close thought be knew 
up in their bedrooms in the deanery, getting the figure, but lie nas in a liurry to get home 
ready, putting on aprons and white tics ; so was it to'his tea, and passed on. Her veil was thick, 
with the Whitakers, the elder of whom was busy, and she vvas lucky enough to get into a car- 
not putting on a tie, but coiling a sort of white nage where there was a litisbaud with his 
boa round his throat. And while the dean wife and family, who had come h long way from 
was waiting in the drawing-room, wonl came beyond St. Alans. Then iier weary joumoy 
how Mr. Tilney had been suddenly taken ill, began. 


and how the little party had, with great regret, 
to be put off. 


East as the express went, her very heart seemed 
to shoot out yet faster, with eagerness, and then 


We may conceive what an evening it was for to sink and collapse witli a hopeless impatience 
thm, behind the green Venetian blinds of the which would be unendurable, mid utierly over- 
open windows. The snowy round table and whelmed her befoie tlie end of those two weary 
bright polished glass were there, just as he had long hours and a half. The dull burr of the 
left them ; the cool finger-glasses ranged on the tiaiii flying past was in her ears. The hus- 
aideboardj and the flowers. TJp-stairs, Mr. baud had covered up his shining head with a 
Tilney was lying on his bark suffering bleedings liandkerchicf, and swung to and fro with infinite 
and scorcJiiiiM, and the customary violences to regularity as he slept; a stout wife lay hack in 
force back life into him. 'llie local doctor was the corner; but tlie little child, enjoying the 
busy with his work ; the stricken women stood whole thing, made beds and affected going to 
round and watched; but during this visit Mrs. bed and going to sleep with elaborate preparation. 
Tilney had the old sagacity to hurry away the Gradually, however, the real lieaviness of sleep 
m^xi in the dreadfully significant dress below came upon the little eyes, and then Ada was the 
somewhere. And they, wil!i no sensitiveness, only wakeful one there. It seemed ages. A 
but with perfect good humour, complied with dull acliing had come into her heart. That 
her wishes. * blue chamber seemed to be peopled with those 

In all thes® horrors which had come on so horrid spectres she had left behind in the hall 
suddenly, the golden-haired girl alone had pro- of their house. Suddenly the tram grew slower, 
served net calmness and presence of mind. It and yet slow'er still j finally stopped, but at 
was she who, .when they were all standing no station ; and she heard the distant clink 
stupified or shrieking about the poor stricken of hammering |far off up at the engine, and the 
Quixote on his back in the hall, had fluttered voice of a flir-off guard, flitting sdong with a 
away across the common to fetch the doctor; lantern, told a passenger there was somethiug 
it was she who had thought of tife guests who wrong wirh the engine, 
would pour in presently, and had sent to turn It took half an hour to tinker up, and Idien 
them off ; and it was she who, when tliey were they went on again. At aliout eleven the lights 
j^ttd the poor egueriy’a bed, watching the were getting more fi-etiuent, flashing past in 
doeto at the scorching, and blistering, and numbers as the engine, gof ting as it wens into 
cooling (some 0 ^ the ice for the feast #88 laid j tJie avenue, was boiiuding forward stteaming to 
at the back of his head), that had laidjiver at make up for lost time. 'And here was London, 
the window looking out outhetranau9dlreaaur. I the bright white station and iho floiA of Ikht, 
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and the paxim mnnbg, mi the Tong files of 

oabs" waiting.;;: * 

dEAWUH X3p. A HflGHT VISIT. 

That WAS the very eve of Mr. Tillotson’s 
marriage; AJiimy day had ended for the yoiing 
*girl, but a very happy one. The sad, sober face 
of tlie elder Miss I>iamo»d had softened with 
Ipleasare* and she had been very busy too. It 
had been settled that, ‘at first, there was to 
be no ^‘foreign parts,’’ nor lengthened travel, 
but a short trip oown to a qniet Welsh corner, 
within easy reach of London. Then, when 
tbs dreaded winter drew on, and if that little 
oough— w^hich had lield fast to the young 
girl ever since the night of her expedition 
— did not sensibly abate, they were to set out 
for some shelterea place at Nice or Mentone. 
Thjt night he was almost calmly happy. Mr. 
Bowater liad congratulated him iii a way of 
lus own. Most sensible thing of you, Tillot- 
aon,” he said. “ Tell you the truth, did not 
think you had it in you.” 

Captain Diamond had come out with some 
marvellous presents to the young bride, which, 
considering even the full pfiy of the IU.>yal 
Veteran Battalion, seemed incomprehensible. 
He had given his ofiicial presents, as ft were : 
watch and chain, bracelets, earrings. Stepjfing 
confidently into a great Bemd-street house 
crowded with ladies, he had been a little be- 
wildered at first, and a kind of shopman ex- 
quisite, reading off his sliovel hat and satin 
stock into something that required only a* 
*‘ten-aud-supenny” business, had, with a sort 
of abstracted pity, said sometliing about trying 
lower down. “Afraid wx can’t do anything 
for you here !” 

The captain took fire. “ You’re confoundedly 
impudent, sir, and don’t know your^k^ce. I’ll 
bring you to book, sir; where’s the Head of 
this establishment ? tSeiid him here.” 

A grave gentleman, like a cabinet minister, 
had heard a portion of this little scene, and, 
with a look that cowed his subordinate, made 
many quiet apologies to the captain, who was 
present^ qtiite contused with tlie help he re- 
ceived and the attentions with which he was 
loaded. Would he like oue of their gentlemen 
to wmt on liim in the morning at his residence, 
and— as the sense seemed to’''run to the captain 
—who would carry up bodily the whole contents 
of the shop P 

, “ Egad, I was quite ashamed, my dear,” he 
Aaid afterwards, describing the scene; “and 
they had all the airs and bearing of gentlemen. 

Z expected to hear something about a glass of 
wine next.” ♦ 

Theae civilities were, however, well repaid 
by the handsome purchases which captain 
made. , , 

, Mr, TiBotsdn^ late that night, when the two 
ladies had gone up to bed, came to consult the 
captain on some f^dea, little difiiculiy. He 
fonnd him just his. pipe. He always 

took ** a few whiffs” before going to bed j but 
looked vifry guilty. 


“ I do this very little,” he said, as not 
t to make the room smell. I like goiiig feed 
with the taste of it in my mouth. 
talking of you not an hour ago. Littlq 
cprious little baggage she is — putting all softs 
of questions to me. She’s taken it into her beAd 
that there is a mystery— like a playhouse thing, 
you know— over your early life. I laughed; at 
the little woman. But she says she knows, and 
is so sure she knows, that she is determined to 
find it out.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s face darkened a little, and he 
was silent a moment. “My dear friend,” he 
said, “you are a man of the world, and know 
how much happiness depends on trifles. As a 
favour, I beg you— even implore you — ^to 
your niece not to think of these tlnngs. It will 
only fret and w^orry me, and I should not like to 
visit any of that on her. You would wish to 
keep it all for myself, would you not ? Oblige 
mem this. Say it to her to-morrow morning— 
gently, you know.” 

“ God bless me ! yes, the first thing,” said 
the captain. “ I never thought — that is, it is 
my fault (ske meant it for fun, I know). But 
Tom will be putting his old heel in it. Well, 
well. She thought there was some little bit of 
a secret.” ' 

“Don’t— now^ don’t, my dear captain,” said 
the other, almost in^ploringly. 

“1 your pardon, my dear fellow. Well,' 
Martha P” 

“There’s a woman — or a lady, she says— 
below, wauls Mr. Tillotson. She’s followed 
him from his place.” 

“ Followed x\\Q here ! Who ? What is she P” 
said Mr. Tillotson, karting. 

“ Ye must ask her all those questions your- 
self, sir,” said Martha, showing her dislike of 
him in every tone. 

“ Go down to her, my dear fellow,” said the 
captain, eagerly, “ or bring her up here, and see 
licr comfortably in this room. I’ll bundle away 
to bed.” 

Mr. Tillotson did not hear liim. “A young 
lady, did you say ?” 

“Can’t say, indeed,” said Martha. “Lck>ts 
youngish.” 

“Good God!” said Mr. Tillotson, in grekt 
agitation. “ Wha^docs all this mean ? I’ii go 
down to her. You stay here.” 

“Yes, sir, b<||bter stay here,” said 

Martha, grimly and with meaning, to Captain 
Diamond. 

Tillotson hurried down. He knew that figure, 
although veiled and muffled. The light of 
the boli-lamp glinted oi# tlic golden hair* He 
forgot the grim Mai’tlia on the stairs, or the 
possibility of other cars listening, bvit W tc 
her and drieck 

“ 0, Miss Millwood, you here I” 

Ada began in a , moment, and rushed; into her 
story in a hurried voice., “ Wp are in dreadful 
grief. A horrid blow has come iboii him— money 
— ah ! you will understand* ^bey have seized 
on our house* iopr I left him 

behmf ljdng half msensiblc. No one to turn to. 
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1 thought of yon. Will you be geaeroHs enough 
tO' forget what i« past, and Jet me- — ” 

"Thw is too moch joy,” be sniiJ, in a trans- 1 
pCBtt. ” What sliatt we do F What would you 
have me doF Speak}” (All the while the 
grim Martha Ihiietung.) 

"Kyott could spare a few hours and come 
with i»e— *” 

**I am ready,” he said, eagerly. “Hours, 
dayi^ if you win. Let us ace about the train, 
Wnere-^ 

“0, 1 know,” she said, hurriedly. “I asked. 
Thcye is one in half an liour. But how could 1 
he 80 selfish P” 

“ Selfish !” he said. “ It is real pleasure to 
me. You have done me a favour — ^your uncle has. 
Alas 1 1 am not skilful to do much for him, but 
everything else shall be set right. Depend upon 
me. You shall be happy. We shall all be 
happy. No! I forget!” And he stopped 
suoaenly in the midst of all his preparation. 
** Ah t why didn’t you come to me before ?” 

“It is not too late,” she said, in agony. 

“ Not for you — no. But for me. Yes, yes 
-—I have always been too late. No matter; let 
ns go now.” 

Wondering at these mysterious words, she 
tamed to go. ‘ 

“A moment,” he said ; and rushed up-stairs, 
where he passed the grim Martha, and met 
the captain limping out with a face of wonder. 
“I must go,” he said, hurriedly; "friends in 
deep distress. Bat 1 shall be back in time — 
plenty of time. Say something to ihem and 
explun.” 

“ What !” said the captain, gravely, “ going 
away with that young lady P” 

“1 cannot help it,” said the other, pas- 
sionately. “ I tell you I will explain it all to 
you in the morning. I must go. I really 

CEAfTEK XXII. A UAHHIAGH. 

He hurried down. Martha Malcolm let him 
pass without a word. Outside he found the 
maid that had come with Ada. They drove away 
with speed to the railway station, for it was now 
dose upon the stroke ot twelve, and the return 
traJp set off at that hour. 

She hardly spoke at the station. There were 
very fbw passengers, and as they walked up the 
platform, their i^t eoiioed as m a vast illumi- 
nated wudemess. The three got into a carriage, 
and it presently set off. 

He nad a hundred things to say to her 
which he could not say, for her maid was with 
t^m ; and, indeed, he now felt that it most be 
simply a stem sense of duty, and no more, that 
must load Mm all through the work of this 
Bight. She, too, was not mclined to say much, 
tibrnking of the scene to which she was fast 
lUtfjyiug. As they ^ew nearer and ne»er, he 
the sudden surprise which had led him into 
step pass away, and the late feeling of 
hdaiy to which he had trained himself, return. 
“1 least useful in a difficulty,” he taught, 
bitthrtr, imiiflotdced over at her. The ^ lamp 
played on the hair, as golden as it was of old; 


the eyes were as devotional, but nmre restless; 
yet the eteraM softness, the old AngeliOo pieture, 
was there still. He grew ashameu of himself. 

Towards three o’clock they uriyed at the sta- 
tion, that was fhst asleep, or at least nodding, with 
no cabs near, and only a single pcurter. The moon 
was out as they walked away ftom it into the silen t 
sleeping cathedral town, where the dean and all 
the canons were fast locked in slumber; the dean 
dreaming that he had been promised the next 
bishopric by a courteous gentleman with a star; 
tlie canons dreaming sweetly that they were 
deans. Here was the little Close, a sheet of 
moonlight, and the grand cathedral, whioli poor 
Mr. I'ilney had found such a favourite text. 
And there was the small house, with a light or 
two in the window. 

“ There it is,” she w'hispered, and he felt her 
arm tremble on hi?, ** O, my poor friend !’J 

He gave her comfort. In another minute 
they had stolen into I, he house, and passed by the 
open door of the parlour, where were the flowers 
for the dinner-table, and the glittering glass set 
out, ns they had been by the now stiff fingers of 
the poor old equerry. 

Though Mr. Tillotson felt that Mr. Tiln*^ 
himself was tlie first object, there was one ho 
Iboughf of before that. When with soft eyes 
shd came to him and said, “Will you come 
to him now?” he said as quietly, "In one 
moment and went away to find those who, 
while they stayed, were almost a contagion 
in the house. A couple of minutes, and those 
dreadful familiars were sauntering quietly away, 
across the Cbsc. Prom the window, she saw 
their figures clear and sharp in the moonlight, 
and the terrible scarlet of the muffler well 
revealed. Everything was so bright, that they 
loiiked like clumsy pilgrims in a clear starry 
painting.* 

Slie shrank away, and flew down joyftilly to 
Mm. Tlie tenderness, the delicacy of this act, 
went to her heart, and as she met him at tho 
foot oft the stairs, she could have bent down and 
kissed his hands. 

" Now we can breathe freely,” he sajd. "Let 
us go and see about poor Mr. TUney. They 
tell me he is better.” 

They entered softly. Already all the fiery re* 
medies had been put iu force— the blisteriimsjand 
savage burnings, and what not— and with ^d 
effect. The miserable women, still in portions 
of their finery, were gathered about him, waife^ 
ing for some result. Just as Mr. Tillotson and 
Ada entered the room, consciousness was te* 
taming, and it must be yaid they were not 
wholly such wcfldlings as not to forget every 
other dismal ^sociation iu the house, and 
think only of the unliappy parent that wae be* ^ 
fore them.*^ The doctor was giving them hope, 
much pleased at the result of his desperate 
assaults with fire and steel, when their eyes 
fell on Mr. Tillotson. With the qukficneta of 
women, they knew in a seekmd that be stood 
there for aid, protection, comfort, au4salyatio% 
and from Mrs. Tilney’s lips escaped a W of joy. 

The train that was to take him bacx to town 
went at five. There was but little time to spare. 
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Dowa in the pnrfour, with the grey of morning 
stealing in through the diamond panes, ana 
miring curiously with the faint light of the even- 
ing^s wat^atidles, taken from the dinner-table, 

• he talked with her for some time alone. She had 
brought him in tlicre, and softly closed the door. 

. What am I to say/* she said— what am I 
to doP 0, good, noble, and generous/* she 
went on, in a sort of sad monotone, “ I shall 
never forget this night ! If you would let 
me go down on my knees before you— if there 
was any way in the wide world by which I 
could show, and by which I could atone — 
but now, indeed, my eyes are opened, and I 
see what I foolislily ought to have seen before.” 

The little clock in the hall struck half-past 
four. He started. Wliat do you mean ?** he 
said, hurriedly. What am I to understaud ?” 

“ 1 am unworthy/* she wrrjjt on as hurriedly 
— *^lfcel it novr— utterly unworthy of one like 
you. I feel myself insignificant ncaryow. 1 feel 

ashamed to think how I could ever have ” 

*^Hush!** he said, gently; “you will only 
awaken an old dream, which I have long strug- 
gled to forget, and which now — ah yes ! — mud 
l)e forgotten.” Heputliis hand* to lus forehead. 
“ I have been in a dream all this night. I must 
go now, and hear no more.** • 

“One moment/* she said. “It us only right 
that this should come from me. Tf you should 
ever again think me worthy of what you pro- 

f osed that last night I saw you — if you should, 
say, I should not answer as I did then, but 
only think myself proud and happy to spend 
my life with one who is so generous and noole.** 
He had gone to the door, and came back 
slowly. “ Why,’* he said, hastily, “ what is this ? 
You are promised to him.** 

“No, no, no,** she answered. “Never! 
never !** ’ 

“ 0,** he said, with a sort of wail of agony, 
“I see now. This also has come too late. Too 
lakr 

“ Too late !** she said, in wonder. • 

“ There has been some fatal mistake. W’^hy 
did you not tell me ? They told me you were 
to marry him. And I — good God! — I am to 
marry another this very morning.** The little 
clock now" struck the quarter. “ There !** he 
said, starting, “ I must hurry to the place. She 
saved me from death. She thinks she loves me, 
I had come to think that you only despised, or 
at most pitied me. No, no. 1 must go. 1 
dare not draw back. Honour— everything — 
would kill her/* 

**No, no/* |he said, **you mxist not think of 
that- It is as much a grief for me as for you. 
It is my fault, too, ana I shall fxpiate it. But 
my prayers, wishes, regard, everything, goes | 
with——** • 

The hand of the little clock travelling on 
slowly. 

“ lea, 1 wmt go/* he said, Uespairingly. 
“ What I to dt ? They wait. And au I 
suffered fofi this/* Ha paused a moment. “Yes, 
there is only one course/* He took her hand, 
pressed lus lips on it, and rushed away. 

In that cold frosty morning he took a last 


look at the great cathedral, with whiph seemed 
associated that dream of all his past hopes and 
fears. Ho could not bring himself to Wk on 
it now. It seemed a sort of cruel, insensible^ 
destroying monster. 

At the station were the crowd of fresh, eager 
people who had slept well all night and were 
eager to begin the day— agricultural |)eople, com- 
mercial men, travellers — but none with so heavy 
and despairing a heart as the pale gentleman who 
had been up ail the night, and was hurrying back 
to town for “ the merry marriage bolls.** 

Raw and rueful that breaking day seemed to 
him as they travelled. The fresli fields, the 
almost joyful alacrity of the early day, the stout 
rustics staring from the hedges, thinking it 
would be soon time for brctakfast — ^all these 
things jarred on him. Gradually, however, with 
the scube of action, the feeling of stern duty 
came back upon him. He grew at last^ealmly to 
face his situation, and only to look back at in- 
tervals, as to a dreadful nightmare that made 
him shudder. Duty, honour, everything, as- 
serted their old claim on that fine nature. 

In town by eight, he had hurried away to his 
rooms. There he went through some last pre- 
parations for the task that was before liiio,tiained 
himself, as well as the time would allow, to a 
little cheerfulness, or at least to composure, tried 
to eat something, and then set off to see Captain 
Diamond. 

That lionest gentleman came down to him in 
the parlour, and closed the door with some so- 
lemnity. 

“What is all this, TillolsonP** ho said, 
gravely “We have been hearing strange 
things.” 

“ JPor mercy’s sake,” said Mr, Tillotson, ex- 
citedly, “ not now — not now, my dear friend ! 
I have gone through a great deal. 1 could tell 
you everything, ami should tell you — ^for I would 
trust you indeed before all the world — but do 
not ask me now. I am ready, and will carry 
out what I shall undertake to-day with all faith 
and sincerity, and even love, at all risks — even 
that of life itself! There! And let me swear 
this to you, Captain Diamond. It will give me 
strength for the struggle. But you know me 
to be a man of honour,” ^ 

To Captain Diamond there was something 
wild in all this. Stul lie had such true faith in 
his friend that his brow qjeared at once, and he 
said not a word. ^ 

“ 1 know you, Tillotson,” he said, squeezing 
his hand, “aud can understand a little, ana 
admire you for this all tiie time.** 

The grim ^Martha, thougli, flitted past him 
with a deadly and suspicious look. ^ Then he 
went away. The captain, with radiant face, 
and splendid ’m a new coat specially ordered for 
the occasion, come to his elder niece in the 
drawing-room. 

“He is a noble fellow,** be 'said; "true as 
steel, I declare to Heaven we can’t come near 
him, or even understand him. ^he*il be a happy 
girl indeed. Not a word, yo see, to her- Ahl 
tnerc’slny pet herself.** * 

Andkhere she was, like a fairy queen out of 
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a pantomime, as airy and light mid fragile as the 
lace and flowers which floated about her, and 
^itli a joy and brigirtness that transcended any 
ioy or radiance east by footlights in her face, 
one knew nothing of the troubled niglit (he 
others had spent 

Now the hour was al hand, and the carriage 
wmting. It was time. Wit li pride the captain 
led down his treasure. 

•‘He is a noble fellow/^ he said to her. 
“Kven something I have heard to-day of him. 
Xou will be very happy, my child.‘‘ 

“Ah, the little secret! He has told vou 
that “ • 

‘*No, no,’’ said uncle Diamond, gravely; 
“ something else, and not nearly so trifling as 
that.” 

“ Then I shall make it out myself. It will 
be an amusement,” she said, gaily. 

“Hush ! my child,” said the captain, looking 
round in alarm. “ On no account — not by any 
means. Take old Tom’s advice. Keep the 
doset doOr shut, my pet, and start a new life.” 

“But Martha says I ought to know, 
and ” 

“Martha says more iliau her prayers, dear. 
Ah ! here’s the cliurcli.” And the captain 
settled his flowers and moved up the curls of 
bis wig. 

Then the old ceremony was repeated in a not 
very cheerful church, which, from all the oak 
partitioning, had the air of a large banquet- 
ing-liall; and, at a very highly-polished ba- 
lustrade that shut in the clergyman carcjfully, 
the ceremony was “ performed im nrcssively,” as 
every ceremony of the sort luckily is, and Mr. 
Tillotson was married. There were no graven 
images about the place— not so much as a 
patch of glowing stained glass which could have 
lurnishea a sacred picture or memorial. All 
was rigid, cold, and barren. (The church was, in 
fact, decaying fast.) But Mr. Tillolsoii’s eyes 
were lifted up to the roof, where they seemed 
to seek the direction of something that was 
holy, and he repeated his declaration with fer- 
vent lips that, witli help from above, he would 
never let his soul stray back to the past, aud do 
his utmost, even if the struggle cost him his 
life, icy be loyal in heart, soul, mind, and 
tmth, to ihe*young maiden who now stood be- 
tide him as his wife, ^ 

END OP BOqf: TUE SECOND. 

* 

SMAIHi AKMa. 

Enpteld and Enfield Chase, EiiQcld Wash 
and Enfield Highway, Enfield Station aud Enfield 
Lock, formratW a numerous family, very much 
scattered; and so little warlike ip appearance, 
that one marvels how the government manufac- 
tory of small arms (rifles, pistols, and so forth) 
came to be pitched in such a district. Enfield 
Lock, where this fine establishment is situated, 
U veritable end of the world in one respect; 
Iw it butts up against the river Lea, onljljf othei 
me of wlufb are the uninhabited andfoearlv I 


uninhabitable Essex marshes. Some years ago 
there was a small establishment here, a kind of 
satellite to the government powder-works, at 
Waltham Abbey; and when it was resolved that 
John Bull should make his own rifles in his owm 
W’orkshop, this sa< cllite was raised to the dignity 
of a superior plant'!. 

There is a tohjrably pleasant road from the 
railway to the works, bare of people and of 
houses at first, but becoming more bustling as 
we advance. mt'cl uiih rows of houses 
which have been consiructt*d for the work- 
people by speculative builders, and others built 
by the governineiit on goi ernmeiit ground. The 
hostelrics of the Ordnance Arms and the Small 
Arms Hotel have a smtdl of gunpowder about 
their names. There is a Mechanics’ Institute, 
and there is a dining-luill ; and it is in this hall, 
if we remember rightly, that a military ball was 
held last aut umnr There arc shops in tv Inch 
the multifarious wmits of workuicn’s families 
can be suj)plied; and there is a sort of im- 
})roniptu market-place, where — c-pecially at 
f)ay-hour on Saturday^jtinfrant dealers In all 
sorts of comestibles JP|«ble in great force, to 
I the immense deJighS^jjj^he cliildren. At that 
pay-hour of whitdi we/ speak, a clerk can pay a 
thousard men or more in less than half an hour, 
cyh man having his packet of wages ready for 
him at the instant he passes an open window of 
the pay-office ; and tlius there is no loitering 
about at public-houses, w'asting lime and 
muddling with drink. At one o'clock there 
niay be, say, sixteen hundred men ami boys 
with pockets nearly empty; at a few minutes 
after one there may be sixteen hundred pockets 
contaiimig money for the week’s services. Tlic 
men wend home with their money, some to the 
iieiglii)ouriiJg rows of houses, some to Waltliam 
or Enfield toim, some to Edmonton or i’oiidcr’s 
End, bomc els('where. The improm})tu market- 
place outside the works, and the pay-ollice inside 
the works, are near each other — a deep bit of 
philosgphy on the part of the itiuenint markot- 
pco])le.’ (Crossing a bridge commanded by a 
.superb policennan, ilic re})rcsci]1 alive of royalty, 
we cuter a remarkably cleau-lookirtg ctuiti’al 
quadrangle, liaviug a cunal-basiu to accommodate 
barges which bring stores by means of tlio Lea 
navigation; and on all sides of lliis quadrangle 
are well-constructed aud well-kc"})! b\)ildiugs. 
Most of the doors have numbers pamted on 
them, to denote pariicnlar shops and stores, and 
to faeilitatcj the strict system of rnauageaucul 
observed Ihrougliout the establishment. Colonel 
Dixon aud his trusty staff could almost truce 
the biogrupiiy of every bit of t^ood and iron 
brougld into tli« place, until it finally departs as 
a eomponent part of an Enfield rifle. 

What wonderful trade this is of murderous 
weapons! Binribigliam is the workshop of 
Eu<;iand for muskets, whether rifled or sniooth- 
boro ; and tkore is no reason to expect that the 
leadership Avill bo taken from her. During the 
great war against Napolefin, the number of 
muskets made was dmost incredible.' Between 
eiorhteen hundred and four aud the end of tihe 
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years. %e place » a kind of ooHoopoUs. Ko 
one pat^ no <me manu&clnrert is farouped in 
particolar : any TOnthine is aoeeptod from any- 
arbere, providM it will render the required 
amcnmt of sepwioe. 

There are Sew more maireUous Jn me- 
ohanieail artiSaea the shapii^ o^the various parts 
of an Badeidrific by maohinery. Take Iho stock, 
for insianoe. Wsikut'arood is imported from! 
Italy, and is rr^hly sawn into pieces apuroxi- j 
mately resembling iie stock, with a broad part 
at osn ead for the butt. These pieces are placed 
in a series of machines, one'^aftor another ; they 
are made to rotate rapidly, and seif-actii^ cut. 
tiim-tools shape them with wonderful quickness 
SM accnracy. The curvatures of the stock, as I 
every one knows, are very varying and intricate, ’ 
yet mey are all effected by the niachines ; and so 
are the sockets and recesses which receive the 
barred, the* ramrod, the bayonet, the lock, the 

{ dates, the screws, the sight. It follows, too, 
rom die nnCTring accuracy of the machines, that 
every stock is exactly like every other, insomuch 
that a lock or a barrel that will fit any of them 
•will fit all. 

Look at the lock again. Pieces of wliit e-hot 
9ted are stamped, punched, and swaged in such 
a' way as to assume the rough forms of the 
several pieces of a rifle-lock; and then each 
piece is brought under the action of exquisite 
machines, which, passing in suece.ssion over every 
minute hundredth or thousandth of an inch of 
surface, give the proper size, shape, and polish 
to everything. Then the barrel. Pieces of the 
finest iron that can be made, called skelps, are , 
brought to the factory. Each skelp, about] 
thirteen inches by five, and rather more than half 
an inch thick, is heated in a force, passed between 
rollers, bent round to a cylinder, heated again, 
elongated by drawing, and made into a rough 
sort of barrel. This barrel is turned or bored on 
the inside, and turned ou the outside. Woe 
betide tbe barrel-borer who thinks a thousandth 
eff an inch an insignificant trifle ! If he deviates 
more than this minute quantity from the formula, 
“nought decimal five seven ciglit,” he loses his 
labour, and is perhaps fined in the bargain. The 
barreldnspecior is a keen-eyed man; nothing 
escapes him ;*he is prorided'witb steel plugs or 
gauges, some of which mu6t,^while others must 
not, pass through the ^shed barrel ; and then, 
by loc^g th^gh the barrel at a window, he 
can detect the*smwest irregularity in the inte- 
rior. If it is the long Enfield that is being 
made, tire barrel m'ust be three feet and a 
quartear long, must have three spiral grooves 
three-tixteentbs of an inch in width, and the 
. s|atal must make just half a turn in the whole 
length. If it is the short Enfiejicl, to carry a 
snroiri-bayonet, some of tiuese numbmn unde^ 
saodification. If it is the Whitworth rifle, the 
siK grooves must twist round mnch more shaipljr 
Hum k the Bufield, 

' p.ttmg together affords a proof (ff the 
inutdieml aconnScy with whioh all the sraatato 
prflk ikf shaped, ^ There are sixty ff^eaty 
pieocB aiU^eotho! in au Enfield 


chiding so3je^, have reepdred several 

hundred difirtmot and siaooassiva processes 
form; tiiiese are reduced to about twenty, Ky 
joining some of the smaller pieces together; aud 
the twenty are handed to tlie »6rewcr-up or 
putter-toother. Fastening a stock in a vioe^ lie 
takes a barrel jfrom one heap, a lock from an- ' 
other, a butt-plate from another, a belt-swivel 


There is no niggling, cliioping off a bit he^ and 
a bit there, to make them fit; evcrytliiug is 
known beforehand to be correct to a hundredth 
of an inch, and in some instances ton thousandth. 
There is certainly much to be jiroud of in the 

C laoe. One magnificent room contains several 
nndred machines, to effect the greater part of 
the shaping-operaiions ; and we get a liAtle 
amazed at the quantity of soap and water used 
to lubricate these machines wliUe in action. 
Then there is the smithcry, wilh its forest of 
cupola forge-fires, and its mechanism for forging, 
stamping, and olhemise shaping the various 
pieces of iron. There is the fonnury, for casting 
such articles of brass, copper, or guu-metal as 
there be in a rifle. There is the bayonet- 
shop, where the toughest of all steel is made into 
one of the most provoking of all Weapons. There 
is the pealing and tempering-shop, where tlie 
metal is brought to a great mcety of hardness 
without brittleness. There is tfie grinding-room, 
with a stock of monsi or Derbyshire grindst ones, 
which wear away under the oVdoal to which they 
are exposed. There is the polishing-room, where 
the last finibh is given to various parts of the 
rifle. There is the patteru and model depart- 
ment — tlie typo and symbol of the wonderfiu pre- 
cision wliicn pertains to the several machines. 
These and many other rooms and shojis give 
emjdoyrneut to a number of men varying from 
tweJve hundred to 1 wo thousand, accorfing to 
the briskness of tt)c ojicratiotis. With the ex- 
ception of a few hibourers, all are paid piece- 
work ; and tins gives a notable sharpness and 
energy to the men, since the amount of each 
one’s earnings is intimately dependent on his 
steady application to tlie bench. Many of the 
men are in some sense small masters or contrac- 
tors, taking more of a paiticular kind of work 
than they can do with their own liands, and 
paying others to help them. Enfield says that 
she can make government rifles cheaper than 
Birmingham, 

Enfidd is just now very busy preparing for a 
process of transformation. The grand battle of 
oreech-loaders mrswt muzzle-loaders is, it ap- 
pears, decided in favour of the former ; and the 
govemmcuii are about to see what can be done 
m utilising the rified muskets already manu&c- 
tnred on the last-named priuoble, A year or 
two ago, tlietWar Office invitecT gnnmalers to 
submit |)lans for converting the Enfield rifle into 
a breech-loader. The condJhons were, that the 
cost of alteration should not exceed tme pound 
per rifle, and that the shootfog-quaHties should 
m no sense be impaired. The g^smiths set to 
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■work, mA sent to m tower ttau 1 % different ; 
plans; pr ratW, gwsmitlis and others, for this 
IS a vniy&vottrite subject with many persons not 
immcd&tdy coxmected with the trade. The 
War Office entrusted the examinAfiou of these 
plans to the Ordnance Select Committee, by 
whom all were rejected except eight ; and these 
eight were handM over to a sub-committec for 
detailed experiment. Five of these plans are 
bro^hJoading systems in which the charge is 
ignited by cap and nipple to the ordinary way, 
while the other three are adapted for cartridges 
carrying their own means of ignition. Each 
competitor was furnished with six Enfield rifles 
chosen by Colonel Dickson, and well tested for 
soundness and acooracy at five hundred yards’ 
distance (greater ^tance sddom being wanted 
for troops of the line, whatever they may be for 
sTdrmisliers and sharpsboot^*s). The gunmakers 
sex to work, and returned the rifles to the War 
Office, with a tliousaiicl rounds of such ammuni- 
tion as each competitor might deem most 
iiseful. 

To describe the metamorphosis which each 
Enfield rifle underwent would be the work of a 
gunmaker or an artillerv omccr ; and to such 
persons oidy, indeed, would the descripjiou itself 
be intelligilne. There is a good deal said about 
chambers, thimbles, rings, bolts, bainnKTS^nip. 
pies, breech-stoppers, plungers, hooks, cases, 
wads, plugs, locks, levels, cylinders, pistons, 
jes, aud r 


^y the committee with the same care m a 8 (|ho^ 
inspector or competitive examiner tabulates his 
marks/’ Thus, the rifle shots averaged about 
hdf a yard lateral deviation at five htmdred 
yards, and four feet at eight hundred yarfs; 
one shot penetrated seventeen wetted dm 
planks ; another took the lead to many of tJto 
conditions of getoeral efficiency ; while a third 
was the best of those which carry their own 
means of ignition in the charge (papier-m&chd 
cartridge, with a brass cap at tne base carrying 
the detonating compound, and lubricated for 
passing into the rifle with wax and tallow), and 
fired more rapidly than the others. 

The upshot of all tliis is, that the madunes at 
Enfield arc, many of them, undei’gotog such 
alteration as will iit them for the manufaduro of 
breech-loading rifles. There is a sort of toter- 
rcgnuin in the ])lace, King Muzzle having been 
dethroned in favour of another \5laimant to 
supremacy. It seems pretty well agreed that 
the Enfield ritle, for the general service of the 
army, is ultimately to be a breech-loader. May 
it pierce any imaginable number of elm pbmks, 
at any conceivable distance ! 


lung(‘ 8 , aud other delicate bits of apjiaratus, all 
belonging to the roar end of an Enfield ritle, 
when converted from a muzzle-loader k) a breech- 
loader. In one system of transformation, nothing 
is left of the veritable EafleU but the stock ; in 
aaiother, the barrel is lengthened to admit the 
new apparatus ; but to most of them the barrel 
is shortened two or three inches for this purpose. 
The sub-committcc causenl the altered rifles to be 
fired off a great number of times, in order to 
aj)ply various tests to them. As eoncem.s 
rapidity of fiitog, one and all beat tlic^ Enfield 
hollow, generally two to one, showing that 
biwch-loadtog is better tlian muzzlc-loamng to 
tliis particular. They were next tried as to ac- 
curacy of flight, at a target five hundred yards 
ofl*. The unchanged Enfield lu'rc beat its com- 
petitors, though all were wonderfully near Uic 
mark. When every one of the rifles had been 
fired two hundred and seventy limes witliout 
cleamng, they were taken to pieces at Enfield, 
All the breech arraugements were sound ; but 
some of the stocks told of hard wear, having 
been too much cut away iu the converting. 
Then the rifles were pitted against each other 
for range, penetration, iuifcia^velaeity, aud re- 
coil; or, ratber, two rifles on cadi system having 
been oompsrea to regard to rapidity, accuracy, 
and fouling, four more on each syskrn were 
compared with refei^nce to the other qualities 
just named. The penetration wqs measured by 
the number of half-iuch elm boaras, well wetted 
and placed to a toaue half an inch apart, tliat a 
bullet coi^d go through at thirty yards. These 
several cjtponments occupied many weeks of last 
spring to pexform^ and the results were tabulated 1 


QUESTIONS TO THE CUCKOO. 


War it not some lover 
Taught you that one name 
(Two syllables repeated 
Y ear by year the same) ^ 
Changch^ss bird, and faithful, 
From the Afric sands 
Once more come to greet us, 
In these greener lands. 


Was it not magician 
(Some dark wizard man) 
Changed thee from a Pharaoh 
By a talisman, 

Till in English meadow 
One should learn the spell 
Tliat would break the prison 
Into which you fell ? 


Pyramids, tlReir builders, 
Cuckoo, tell me|iow? 
Zebra-bird so quaintly . 

Flitting bough to bough f 
Did Jugurtha’s horses 
So outstrip the wind ? 

Tril me now the secret 
IshmaeTs race to hind. 


Didst thou see when CarthagS| 
In a fire simoom, 

Felt before the EoiliiSn 
With his brow in glo^f 
Wert thou }n nw palm-txeu^ 
When proud Eg^t’a 
Barqd the fairest Iwmm 
’ Eyes had everiHsen, 
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— 

' your legacy tooner. lae axid kill 
me at once. l'’Ji go-*I’ll fp at cbm®, my- 
splt and I’ll ip a Be. Ike bcw’s good 

aud'koBQSti Be deoecv^ ^ (Hke* But i see ho 
has eaemiiM, and he must he urarned and 
guarded ; e&a ie l«, is «iall he.” 

Whm a man. veipeaiB an assertion trciec, be 
scuee it is a doubtM asscatioa. Pure iruth 
is simide, humble, unconscious. The doctor’s 
esaaestuess (diotred some dawning suspicion 
of danger, now first taking palpable shape. He 
was about to leave the conservatory abruptly, 
hut lie turned suddenly and pressed his friend’s 
bfnd • 

“ I’m not angry with yon, Buller, for repeat- 
ing those scandals. It may be right for me to 
hear them, to prove they’re lies-— for I would 
have Jack’s honour pure as ermine — but 1 say 
you have mvon me greater pain than if you had 
fiuRg unsluked lime iuio an ophihaltnic man’s 
eves — ^your surgery has been somewhat rough, 
lou shouldn’t listen to those ass-fool servants — 
fet, i^oraat, tattling ” 

“ Miss Paget,” oned the page-boy’s voice at 
this moment ; and a young lady came rumiiug 
down the passive to the conservatory. Such a 
tall, graceful girl, with the frank high spirit and 
manner of her class; her bright face radiant 
with iunuoenoe, luminous with swift changing 
expression. In her pretty neat costume, a 
round black hat, plumed with a grebe’s wing, 
and a silver-grey mohair dress, she looked a 
very type of Eii^h girlhood. 

"Good morning, Mr. Buller,” she said, offer- 
ing her hand ; " and good morning, uncle Ed- 
ward. Oh, I’m so glad to find you here. Aunt 
Fanny is not nearly so well this morning ; the me- 
dicine doesn’t agree with her. Another bottle’s 
come, but cousin Jack hasn’t been, though he 
prommed us to come by this. Oli, do come, 
uncle, and see her. 1 knew 1 should find you 
here.” 

" Very well, child. 'What symptoms ?” 

“ Sidkness, pain in the throat, sleepiness.'" 

"I’ll he there, Letty, in half an iiour. I 
suppose Jack lias been detained at Ashstead. 
You run on, child. I can’t take you on, I’ve 
got to call n't the King’s Anns ; or stop. I’ll lake 
you to the eomer of Church-street. Come, 
guioL Good-bye, Boiler; i must take Letty 
from yon. Come, Letty, this is — ^this is serious 
aboui anai.” 

n. 

The l»lliard.«room at the King’s Arms was the 
haunt of ^very sot^ scamp, and, swindler in 
. Crossford. 

There they all weare when the doctor drew 
hastily up to the door. The pale, sodden, mean, 
crafty, ^oble ihoes stared over tffe dir^ blind 
to see who it was. A cue paused in its stroke ; a 
! pkyer stopped as he seized a paece of chalk ; the 

miMker stayed as he moved the seore-peg; a 
-kidhieed man with large whiskers held his 
of emokmg«am*and-water midway in the 
ain Them broke forth a dozen voices, f 

c'EtarkneBs! Jack! Here’s the goftfoor—- 

„ 


' 

itCoaOaated tgr 


here’s Old: Murd»— it*a your governor como to . 
look for you. Eun into the siuojkxhg-room, and 
if he comes here WU check E out for ydu. 
Get out of th«(;i my boy." 

,A bold, indwent looking yoimg fellow, ’^th 
large glossy black whiskers, who was playing, 
instantly took the alarm, canght hiscoid, for* 
he was m his shirt-sleeves, ran, into the inner 
room and slammed the greeu-baize door behind 
him, amidst a shout of half-tipsy laughtm^* 

The next moment the front ^ bell rang, and 
the doctor’s voice could bo hcarf. 

“ Is Mr. Harkness in the bUliard-room P” 

“ Don’t know, sir, I’m sure ; I’ll ace, sir.” 

“ No, I’ll see for myself. I wmt to leave 
my cliaise here while I go to the library. Lot 
some one hold my horse.” 

Immediately afrerwards the old doctor pushed 
roughly open the svingdoor of the billiard-rcjpm, 
an d glanced rovmd the place with a contemptuous 
curiosity. “ Morning, gentlemen. Is my son 
Jack horc P Ha ! How d’ye do, Travers P” 

“ No, sir, we’ve not seen Mr. Har'kness 
here,” said the fat mau, as he made a oannou, 

" Don’t patron^o this sort of thing,” said a 
drunken ganger, who was smoking, with his 
head leaning on a bag of pyramid bws. 

The doctor gave a grunt of relief, and his foce 
brightened as he walked round the room with a 
sarcastic smile at thebegoiling green cloth. As 
he passed e^h man he touched his chest, or 
looked with ironical friendliness into his eyes, 
j "You’ve a fatty heart, Travers,” he said. 
"Take care — ^Icss brandy. One lung gone, 
Davies, you know. Early hours— no night air. 
Livor enlarged. Marker — ^not so much smoking. 
Jones, don’t be alarmed, bat you look as if 
you’d liave a fit, if you don’t mind. Harris, 
you’ve dropsy coming on — ^less ale.” 

The old doctor left the rascals mismble and 
dejected, as he wished to leave them 
As he mounted his chaise once more, he song 
Lilibulero for very joy. 

" I Ifuew,” he said, “ Buller was wrong — ^idle 
tattle. Jack wouldn’t associate trith dregs like 
that. Jack is a gentleman, and a yomig man of 
honour and right feeling. Who shoSd know 
Jack, if 1 don’t P Who should I trust, if I don’t 
trust Jack P” 

Then he drove straight to his sister’s, as mnch 
relieved as if a mountain hod been lifted off him, 
and pleased at bis own energy and triumpL 

III. 

The doctor was in high spirits. The haunch 
of mutton hod been hung to a day. Bailor had 
praised his win^ He had won rubbers, 
and Letty had sung him his favourite old Cava- 
lier song-— that inanly, vigorous, triumphant 
outburst of mistaken and sclf-deoeivedloyuty— 

" The King shall enjoy his Own again.” As 
coffee came ii^ at the end of the seoona game, he 
discoursed, and told some of his best old storms. 
One thing only troubled him, and that WM his 
adopted son’s absence. " Detained bp business, 
dear boy, no doubt,’’ said the dootor,,u>i an im- 
portant way. 1 
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been olieated, got dranl;, add fought three 

of 'the men Idwe with we bntt^iid of a Dilliard' 
cn& Oh, he’s going ^ -dhole hog, he is ! Bov 
he dashes his mmji to he sore. 

** Well, lhatoher,” said the manager of the 
hash:^ as the doctmr alh^ted from liis chaise, 
" -waat can -de do for yoo P” 

“ 1 want this ohequc, Miller, for one hundred 
and fifty ponnds, cawed, and 1 vrant to look at 
my hoMt. 

"Certeinty, Edward, get Dr. Thatcher’s 
hook the parlour.” 

”I am going to Ihe ppsUofficc, and will cw 
in a minute or two. Pshaw ! how cold it is. 
Seen my son to-day P” 

" Drove by, doctor, about half an hour ago, 
down Churdi-Street.” 

“ Always at work. That’s the way. Early 
bird picks up the worm.” 

“Thought he looked ill, sir. Works too 
luod.” 

“ Yes, it is a dog of a life, ours. One gets old 
before one -has leisure to enjoy what one has 
earned.” 

The manager smiled dcprccatingly, m much 
as to say, “ Hich people will have their joke.” 

The doctor came to the post-oflice. 

“ Any letters, Mrs. Johnson 

" Yes, doctor. There’s one for you.” 

"Hand it out.” 

The doctor sat in the chaise and read it. It 
was from a hospital in London, a consumption 
hospital, to which he annually subscribed twenty 
pounds. The secretary wrote to tcE him that 
two years’ subscriptions were duo. 

“ Stuff about due !” growled the doctor. 
“ Sent Jack to pay it iuto their bank a inontli 
ago. He never forgets anything.” 

“ Here is your book,” said the manager, 
handing the small parchment-covered book to 
the doctor as he entered the bank,wheie a 
farmer was scooping up a salmon-coloured bag 
of sovereigns. 

“No, it is not entered,” said the doctor, in a 
startled way. “ Did not my boy Jack jpay in 
twenty pounds tbe end of last montli for Drum- 
mond’s P Surely ? The last cheque he paid in. 
I’ve not sent suice to you for anything.” 

“ No, Dr, Thatcher, hut he called last week 
for the hundred pounds for jou.” 

“ Tlic hundred pounds ?” 

“ Yes, didn’t he, Eif«ard ?” 

“ Oh yes, sir, and the week before for the 
fifty pounds.” 

“ For the fifty pounds P” the doctor stam- 
mered. “ Let me see the cheques, Mr. Miller.” 
The doctor i^ke quite calmly, but his voice 
trembled. “Will you allow me to sit down for 
a moment in your rack parlour till this gentle- 
man has gone P lliere has been some mistake 
about a subscription; a quiet minute or so 
will set it right.” 

“Certainly, sir. Edward, show Dr. Thatcher 
in and give liim a cliair. There, sir, are tlic 
Edward“put on a bit of coal, th^ fire’s 

T3i« ‘jtloctor, as the door closed behind the 


manages,, folded dosely at tbe oheqties, turned 
the a^nstures-up ana down; &en he rested 
hb hc^ on hb bands and butst into tears. Tbe 
signatures were forgeries, 

“ I see it all,” So murmured. " Oh, that 
unhappy boy ! and this, I fear, b not tbe worst. 
O Absalom, my son, my son !" ^ 

“ There’s something up,” said tbe clerk to 
tbe manager, as he took a hasty pom over the 
green curtain of the glass door. “ Why, good 
gracious, Mr, Miller, the doctor’s faintoa !” 


IV. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Miller,” said the doctor, 
when he liad recovered, and retaken hb seat 
once more in tlie <fiiaiso ; “there is no blunder, 
after all. I see where the mistake lay, I have 
taken all the cheques up to yesterday. Oontihue 
the draught. Young man, be kind enough to 
turn the chaise. Thank you.” 

The Spartan boy kept the wolf hid till it 
.gnawed into his heart. Dr. 'Thatcher had a 
secret whose teeth were sharper than even 
the wolf. In thaA half hour he had suffered the 
pangs of death itself. 

He d-ove straight to hb sbter’s, Mrs. That- 
ehe.-’s, whose neat little cottage was about a 
quai tor of a mile from the town, and near the 
old pari.sli church. As the doctor’s chaise drove 
up, Miss Paget ran out, looking very pule and 
anxious 

“Well, Letly, how’s Aunt Pannv ?” 

“Very, very ill, dear uncle. No appetite, 
very weak, no sleep.” 

“ Tiiat won’t do ; and has Jack been ?” 

“ Yes, and oidcrs the same medicine, only 
larger doses ; but I’m sure— I’m sure it does not 
agree with lier. Do give your advice, unde.” 

“ I promised Jaek, only two days ago, never 
to interfere with liis patients ; but this once I 
will. Send some one, Letty, to take the mare 
round to the stables.” 

Mrs. 'J’hatebcr, the dockn’s sbler, was sittuig 
up in bed, propped with pillows. Her haiui- 
somc features weie sharpened by illhcss, her 
checks were sunken, her eyes pale and anxious. 

“ Well, Fanny, and bow b it with youP” 

" Bad, bad, ^ohn ; pcrpetiud pain, nausea, no 
sleep, no n])petitp.” 

The doctor’s face clianged, a ghastly pallor 
came upon his lips, 

“ Let me see the medicine, Letty.” 

Miss Paget brought it. The doctor looked 
at it eagerly, then tasted it. The next moment 
he had flung the bottle on the fire. A dew of 
nervous excitement broke out upon hb fore- 
liead. 

“Uncle®” 

“ Brother P’’ 

“ "Hio medicine b much too powerful for you 
in thb weak state. Jack is a clever fellow, but he 
docs not know your constitution as I do. You 
must not, however, pain lum’ by telling him you 
have not taken his stuff, so I w'lll send''you some 
tonic that resembles it m colour, but le4s violent. 
Thb was too much for you, Jack was right — 
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ho was riight, but he has not taken into ao- 
count your age, Fanny/’ 

. I could not take it yealcrd^, and Jack waa 
very angry/’ 

You take the medicine I shall send you 
when I return directly it comes; take it every 
^two Hours till the sickness abates. Now, come, 
lie back, Fanny ; you are very weak.” 

The pale worn face turned towards him and 
smiled on him, theu the head sapk back on the 
pillow, and the weary eyelids closed. 

I cannot shake off £ais stupor, John. Good- 
bye, and bless you, dear John.” 

The doctor signed to lictty to leave the 
room. When she had done so, and the door 
closed, he sat down by his sister’s bedside, sor- 
row-stricken and thoughtful; in that silence, 
broken only by the lick of the watch at the bed 
head, and the deep breathing of the sleci>er, he 
feIi*on his knees, and prayed for help and 
guidance from the Giver of all Good. Then he 
took out his repeater and waited till the minute- 
hand reached the half hour. It was three 
o’clock that had struck when Lctty closed the 
door. Then he took his sister’s hand and woke 
her. • 

‘‘ What, John, are you here still P How good 
of you ! I thought 1 was alone. I fe«l better 
now. ll was th^ dreadful medicine that !*urt 
me. 

Fanny,” said the doctor, with all a woman’s 
tenderness, “ when you made your will in the 
summer, you told me you left all your money to 
Jack on liis marriage with Letty . ' Now, 1 want 
you to do me a kindness.” 

left it all to dear Jack; 1 told him so. 
What kindness can 1 show you, brother, a poor 
dying old v^man like myself?” 

Alter the will this ^evening, and leave me 
the money during my lifetime. It will be a cheek 
on Jack, if he grows extravagant or wild.” 

‘‘Oh, he won’t, dear boy. let, as you will, 
John. You have always some kind iuid good 
object ill what you do.” 

“ I will bring a lawyer aud witness in half an 
Ijour. It^ mignt ruin even a well-intentioned 
lad, and Vnakc him idle. Later in life it will 
perhaps come bettcT.” 

In the room below the doctor found Letty, 
anxious aud apprehensive of some evil, but she 
scarcely knew what. 

“Oh, uncle, uncle,” she said, in tears, “ auntie 
is not in danger, is she ? Oh, do say she is not in 
danger.” 

“15y God’s help, Letty, she will he out of 
danger in a few hours.' It is well I came. 
Letty, you love me, and vou love ray son 
JaokP”' % 

“ 1 do ! I do ! you know how'* I do, dearly, 
nncle/’ • 

“ If you love us both, you will then do as I 
tell you, and not deviate a single iota, for much 
depends on what I am now gomgf to say. But 
first let your man JSeorge ride quick into town 
and get this nresenption made up.” 

Wnat tne aoolor’s instruotions vrerc, must not 
at preseift be revealed. 
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V. ' 

Three hours later the doctot w^as in hid 
gery, examining a drawer of dan^pons drugs 
that was generally kept looked. He had jm 
closed it, and was musing with one elbow on hid 
desk and his head on his band, when tlicrd 
came a step behind him. He looked round j it 
w as Jolin. 

“ John,” he said, and he said no more. Fut 
there was an infinite depth of reproachful sad- 
ness in that one word. 

“ Dear father,” said his adopted son, “ 1 deeply 
regret the events of last night. I was tempted 
to stay at a farmer’s narvest-homc, and I talked 
nonsense (did 1 not ?) about debt and wanting 
.money. It was all wandering. Forget it all — 
it meant nothing. It was foolish, wrong of me. 
I’m sorry for it.” 

“Let it be the last time, Jack,” said the doc- 
tor ; “ it is harder to come up hill one sfep, than 
to go down twenty. Do not breat my heart 
by becoming a baa man. By-the-by, have you 
sent Aunt Fanny the medicine, aud how is she ?” 

“Oh, pulling through all riglit. She’s as 
tough as nails.” 

“ What prescription are you using P” 

“ This,” and John Harkness held up a bottle 
of simple tonic drops. “ The old lady wants 
streiigth. Oh, she'll do, if she can only get 
stronger.” 

^ The doctor sighed, and said, “The tonic is 
right.” At that moment the surgery door 
opened, and an old farmer presented himself. 

“ W by, Farmer Whitehead, how are you P” 

“ Ailing, doctor, thank ye, with the flinzy. Un- 
common bad, to be suie ; and so is my missus.” 

“Ah, I thought Jack here had been attend- 
ing yoip for months ; you are down in our 
hooks. How is this, Jack ?” 

The young man's colour rose. “Itisamis- 
Uke of niino. I’m a regular duffer for memory ; 
it was Bobinsori at Woodcot 1 meant. I'll put 
it all right.” 

“Just see to Farmer Whitehead then, now. 
(live him a diaphoretic and ipecacuanha to keep 
the pores open. I’jl go and dress for dinner.” 

“Steeped in lies,” the doctor muttered, as 
he shut the surgery door behind him: “ I fed 
this seiment, and now he slings > but still 
no one sniili know his shame, for 1 may still, by 
God’s help, save li^i from crime, and leave him 
1 ime and oppoi tuuitios fyr repentance. Heaven 
have mercy upon him ! Y^es, s^ll — still T may 
save the boy J once loved so much.” 

Dimier was over. Ihc doctor had been 
cheerful, as usual, and had made no further re- 
ference to the unhappy events of the night 
before. John Harkness had grown boisterous 
and social as ever, seeing the doctor satisfied 
with so brieftsn a])ology. 

“Jack,” said the doctor, wftrming to the 
conversation, “ go and get a bottle of that thirty- 
two port ; 1 feel to day as if I wanted a speciauy 
good bottle.” 

John Harkness went, and ^turned in a few 
mini^ps with the bottle, carrying it carefully, 
with chalk mark uppermost. * 
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right, JA0k, Don't do like the 
ootlntJry butler, who, when jne&ter said, 
^Jobn, have yon shaken that ^ineP' replied, 
'No, mt; bntlwflh^ I^nd then shook it up 
like a draught Ha, ha! Dfl decant it; I 
like doing it/' 

The doetOr rose to decant the wine, standing 
at the buffet to do it facing a mirror, and with 
his bade to the table, where the young man had 
again sullenly seated himself. In the round 
shitting surface of ihe mirror Hie room was re- 
puted in sharp clear miniature. The bottle was 
firtilU gurgling out its crimson stores into the 
broad silver wine-strainer, when the doctor, 
casting his eyes upon the muror, observed John 
draw swiftly from his breast-pocket a little flat^ 
black piiial and pour a dozen drops of sohje 
thick nuid into Inc haJf-fuU glass which stood 
beside his uncle's plate. 

He took no notice of what he had seen, nor 
did he look round, but merely said : 

‘‘John, l*m sorry to trouble you, but we 
fdiall want some brown sherry ; there is hardly 
enou^ for to-day. Get it before we sit down 
to the real business of the evening." 

The moment John Harkness left the room, <hc 
doctor, with the quickness of youth, sipped the 
wine, recognised the taste of laudanum, threw 
open the door leading into the surgery, dashed 
the wine down a sink, then shut the door, and 
refilled the gloss to exactly the same height. 

'' Here is the sherry, governor. Come, take 
your wine." 

The doctor tossed it off. 

"I fed sleepy" he said — ‘'strangely sleepy.” 

'' Oh, it is the weather. Go into that green 
cliair and have a ten minutes* nap." 

The doctor did so. In o moment or two he 
fell back, assumingwlth consummate skill all the 
external symptoms of deep sleep. A deep a])o- 
pleciio snoring brraildugeouviiieed the doctor's 
adopted that the laudanum had taken effect. 

A moment that hardened man stood watching 
the sleeper’s face ; tljcn, falling on his knees, 
he slipped from the old do(‘tor’s linger h^s 
massive seal-key. 

The instant he turned to run to a eabinei 
where the doctor's case-book was kept, the old 
man's stern ^oyes opened upon him with the 
swiftest curiosity; but the, old man did not 
move tt limb nor a muscle, remaining fixed like 
a figure of stone. 

“ He's safe," said the coarse, nnfeding voice ; 

and now for the case-book, to fix it against 
him if anything goes wrong." 

As he said this, the lost man opened the 
case-book and made an aitiy. He then locked 
the book, replaced it in the cabinet, and slipped 
the key-ring once more on the doctor's finger. 
Then he rose and rang the bell scCtly. The old 
servant came to the door. 

•'The governor's taken rather too much 
Wme he said, blowing out the candles ; '' awake 
him about twelve, and tell him I'm gone 
to Itodi, lou say I'm ont^ if you dare; And 
h^tve the trap ready to-mortfiw at 
hASilM nine. Tm to at Mrs. ThatcT^er's." 


TiVhen the door closed upon 4he hoprfess , 
profligate, the doctor rose and wrung his * 
hands. "Lost, lost!" he said; but f 
still hide his shame. He shall have time still 
to repent. 1 cannot—camiot forget how I once 
loved him.** 

Sternly the doctor set himself to that task of 
seli-devotion^stern os a soldier chosen for a 
forlorn hope. " To-morrow," he said, " 1 will 
eonfront him, and try if I can touch that hard 
heart." 

HTien the servant came at twelve, the doctor 
pretended to awake. "Joe," he said, "get 
my chaise ready to-morrow at a quarter to ten; 
mind, to the moment. Where’s Mr. John P" 

" Gone to bed, sir. Good night." 

" He makes them all liars like himself," said 
the old man, as he slammed his bedroom door. 


vx. 

"How is your missus ?" said the young doc- 
tor, as, driving fast through Crossfoid the next 
morning, he suddcxdy espied Mrs. Thatcher’s 
servant standing at the post-office window. 

The old coachman shook his head, 

" Verv bad, sir ; sinking fast.” 

John xiarkness made no reply, but la&bcd hiS 
hoiSe and drOvo fiercely off in the direction of 
the sick woman's house. 

" it all goes well," he said, half aloud. " I 
had half a mind to stop the thing yesterday 
when I saw her ; but these fellows press so 
with their bills, and the governor's so cursed 
stingy. 1 really niust press it on. It's no 
enmo. What is it? Only sending an old 
woman tuT) or three days sooner to the heaven 
she !s alwavs whining for. Yet she was fond 
of me, and il's rather a shame ; but what can a 
fellow do Ihut’s so badgered P" 

8o reasoned this fallen man, steeped in the 
sophistries wJiich sin uses as narcotics to stu- 
pily its victims. 

Arrived at tlie door, he threw down the reins, 
tossed baek the apron, and leaped out. lie 
was exeitad and despeiato wilh^thc brandy he 
had aln ady found time to take. All at ©nee, 
as he passed lus fmgeis in a vain way through 
his whiskers and shook his while grcat-coat into 
its natural folds, he glanced upwatd at the win- 
dows. To his surjuisc, but by no means 
violent regret, he saw that the blinds were all 
down. 

" By the Lord Harry !" he muttered, " if the 
old cat hasn't already kicked the bucket ! Vogue 
kgolere, that'll do. Now then for regret, lamen- 
tation, aiod a white cambric handkerchief.” 

He pulled at ftie bell softly. In a moment or 
two the dpor was opened by a servant, whoso 
eyes were' red with crying. At the same in- 
stant Miss Paget stepped from a room opening 
into the hall* She had a handkerchief to her 
face ^ 

"Oh, John, John,” she ^obbed; *'xfty dear, 
dear aunt.” o 

" Then she’s really gone," said Harness, with 
well-feigned regret. " Here, Lotty, pome into 
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, b«tck pftarkmy md tell me abop.t it. Wbj, I 
dldn^t tb&k tlise old lady ^as goimf so soon/* 
Not there, John, liot there/* said Ijetty, as 
she stood before the door. 

*' M go TO md Bee bet at once/^ 

No, no, John, you must not. Not yet/* 

• ^'Why, irhat*s all tins fuss about, Letty?** 
said Hatkness, angrily. One woidd think no one 
Imd ever died before. Of course it*s a bad job, 
and Wre all very sorry ; but what must be, 
must be. It is as bad as crying over spilt i 
milk.** 

Oh, John, you never spoke like tliis before. 
Tou never looked like this before. John, you 
do not really love me.** And she burst into a 
passionate and almost hysterical weeping. 

Nonsense, nonsense, Letty; you mow 1 
do. We can marry now, now she’s left me her 
mouey. l*ve got rather into a mess lately about 
tin. lt*s that old woman who lies up-stairs, and 


tin. lt*s that old woman who lies up-stairs, and 
my stingy hard old governor, who kept us so long 
from marrying and Deing happy. We will marry 
in a montn or two now, let who will say nay. By 
George ! if there isn’t the bureau where she used 
to keep her papers. The will m^tbo there. There 
is no harm ui imving a look at it. Where are 
the keys, Letty ? Go and get them from her 
room. She’s no use, I suppose, for them now ? 
She kept them tight cnouffh while she was alive. 
Come, hurry off, Letty; this is a turning-point 
with me.” 

Letty threw herself before the old bureau, the 
tears roUing from her eyes. ** Oh, John, John,” 
she said,/® do not be so cruel and hard hearti d. 
What evil spirit of greed possesses jou ? You 
were not so once. I cannot get the keys. Wait. 
Have you no love for the dead ?” 

Stuff ajjid nonsense. I want no whining 
sentiments. * I thoxight you were a girl of more 

? luck and sense. Get away from that bureau. 
*11 soon prise it open. It’s all mine now. Mind, 
I’m queer this morning. Things haven’t gone 
smooth with mo lately at all. Get away/’ 

He pushed the weeping girl from the desk, 
and, thrusting in the blade of a large knife, 
wrenched* open the front of the bureau. A i 
win fell out. As he stooped to snatch it up the | 
door opened, and the old doctor stood before I 
him. Kiere were tears in his eyes as ho mo - 1 
tinned Letty from the room. She gave one ' 
long look back, and the door was locked behind 
her. There was a terrible step gravity in 
the old man’s pale face, and his mouth was 
clenched as if fixed witli the pang of some mortal 
agony, 

J olm Harkness stepped back and clutched hold 
of the shattered bmreau, or hoyould have fallen. 
J ohn,” said the old man, you have deceived 


J ohn,” said the old man, ‘/you have deceived 
me, I loved you, loved you Heaven pnly knows 
how tenderiy. There was a time wliicnl would 
have bled to death to save you an hour’s paiu. 
There was a time when I thought^more of your 
smallest disappointment than 1 should have done 
for the loss of oue%f my own limbs, I fostered 
you ; 1 tetok you from a bad father, and brought 
you up as my own son* J liave been fool- 
ishly indulgent, and now, like Absalom, you 


have taught mo bitterly my fdUy* h&te 
forged— you have lied. Yes, 'aoa?t Aare^to 
speak, sir. Tou have lied. Blacker mi Waokcr 
your heart became as you gave yourself h sel^ 
indulgence and sin. TFurther and foriher jpou 
erred from the narrow path ; faster and faster 
you drove down hill, till at last, forsaken by 


the great temptation came, and you fell into 
CHIME, Not a word, sir ; you see 1 know aH* 
Old as I am, ’twas love for yon made me subtle. 
I found out your forgeries. I discovered j our 
false entries of patients* names. ’ I traced you out 
in all your follies and vices, and finally i ijaw you, 
when you thought me asleep, take the key-ring 
from my fiixger, and make those entries in a 
forged hand in my case-book, that might, but 
for God’s infinite mercy, have led to my being 
now in prison as a mufnierer. You may start; 
but even a horrible cold-blooded crime did not 
appal you. It is fear, and not repentance, that 
even now makes you turn pale. Tlie sin of 
Cain is upon you. Even now, eager faces are 
looking up from the lowest abysses of heU, wait- 
ing for your coming ; while, from the nearest 
heaven, the pale sad lace of one who loved you 
as a mother, regards you with sorrow aud with 
pity.” 

Father, father !” cried the unhappy and con- 
science-stricken wretch, and held out his hands 
like one w’'aitiug for the death-blow from the 
executioner. Have mercy. Spare me. I did 
not kill her. Sbe would have died, anyhow. 
I am young ; give me time to repent.” 

John, I will not deceive yon as you have 
deceived me. My sister still lives. I discovered 
your intended crime, md gave her antidotes. 
She mav yet recover, if it seems good to the all- 
mercifol Father ; siiU you had murdered her but 
for me. Tell me not of repentance. Time will 
show that. I shall never hear in this world 
w]i(‘ther or not your repentance is true or 
false. Here is one hundred pounds. That will 
start you in another hemisphere for good or for 
evil. 1 wish, for the honour of our family, to 
conceal your shame, and the last spark of love 
that is left, urges me to conceal your intended 
crime. Letty you will see no more. I, too, 
am dead to you for e\ er. It is na w one hour to 
the next train. Sjend that time in preparing 
for your journey. At the ncaiest seaport write 
to me, and I will forward all that belongs to 
you. Your debts shall be paid. I shall teU. 
people that a sudden spirit of adventure mad© 
you leave me and start for Australia.” 

®®But Letty — one word,” groaned the dis- 
covered crinunal. 1 love her — one word, I 
forgot her for a time in my cruel selfishness ; 
but I love her now*— mercy — one — 

®®Not one'^word. She is ignorant of your 
crime, but she knows that you ore unworthy of 
her love. Mind, one strug^e, one word of appo- 
sition, and I throw you into prison ^ a forger, 
and a man who had planned a murder. Go ; when 
that door closes on you^ it i»m it tlie earth of 
the ^l^ave had olosed over my eyes. Wc shall 
meet |iio more. Go. Speak to ho one ; and 
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m immm» to » Met has 

pietoea'Wtlt Ittoirto ttl tobe laas toe &oe ot 
a b«t no tonns tomm, Hhe Hood ^ 
Stoitbn «t tov sooxeo. Then he etooped forvard, 
Isito&ft toth old ttm on toe forehead, and rnshed 
&eaal<«elif0as6, 

la fire nfinateB efterwatds the door softly 
Opnued, and Letty entered- The doctor took 
her hjaad. Ihey knelt j 

''Let ns pray for hint,” he said, solemnly, i 
“Letty, Ms lauJl you shall never know, but you 
must uMceforword consider him as dead. Tliose 
who Jove me will never mention his name. Let 
us pi ay for him, my chijid, and may God’s spirit 
soften that hard and rcbelhous heart, for nothing 
else win. *^y hope and joy is gone. There is 
nothmg left me now but to prepare myself 
humbly for death. Come, Letty, lot us pray, 
for prayer availeto much.” 

“My dear old friend,” said tffc rector, as one j 
spring moining, many months after, tliey sat to- 1 
getoer, “ I am glad to see that deep heart-wound 
of yoprs yielding somewhat to time’s balsam ” 

xJe took toe white thin hands of his friend as 
he spoke. 

“ Pshaw ! Buller,” said the doctor, looking up 
sorrowfully ; “ don’t try to comfort me Death 
has toe only anodyne for that wound ; but Letty 
cbeers me, dear girl, and if I live to see her 
happy and married well, I shall die content.” 

The doctor had made an idol of that un- 
grateful son; and the idol had, for a time, 
blotted out his view of heaven The idol re- 
moved, he saw where his trust should have 
been ; he remembered God in tlie days of Ms 
sorrow, and bowed beneath the rod. 


One July afternoon, thirteen years later, a | 
handsome burly black-bearded man, in a fur rap j 
and rongb Australian coat, drove up to the dooi 
of the King’s Arms, seated beside an older man, | 
even burlier pnd more bearded than himself. 
He alighted and ordered lunch ; as he lunched, ! 
he talked to the waiter about Crossford and! 
old times. He had opce known Crosstord, he . 
said. 

“ Has Travers not got this house now ?” 

“ Ko, sit, he died three years ago, and his 
widow became bankrupt.” 

“Where’s Jones, tlie veterinary surgeon?” 

" Dead, sir — died in a lit four j'ears ago.” 

“ Is Harris, toe fat saddler, to the fore P” 

“No, sir; died last year of dropsy, and liis 
son’s dead too.” 

The stranger sighed, and drank down a glass 
of ale at a gulp. 

“Waiter, get mo some brandy, hot.” He 


Ob> she 4ied mrm yours ago, ttod Wi *SiTa0i 
mow to Jm# wtoer, toe doctor* I?l»re tow 
adopted fan vtoo wot# iwvOtml to ^ 
turned oat a isoaoD^ u 

“Oh,ajdie#l ^hisib tooc9#|j;lbtMlbraB,dy* 

And toe <# doetor—is he still alive P” 

“ Oh, Lwd, no, sir. Dead sk years sinoe.. 
Why, sir, you semn to mnwaher toe people 

The stranger rested Me head on Ms hand, and 
thought for a moment ; then he said t 
“And Miss Paget, Mrs. Thatcher's niece, is 
she living — married, I suppose ?” 

“ Living, yes, sir. Look, air ; why, there is Mar 
cairiagc standing at the bank door opposite ; 
wait, and you’ll see her come out. She married 
a Lieutenant Price, of the Bombay army.” 

At that moment, as the stranger looked out of 
the window, a lady stepped into the carrmgej 
three pretly chil&m — two boys andagiil— 
leaped in, laughing, after her. It was Letty, 
stdl beautiful even as-a matron, her face wear* 
mg the old sweet amiable expression. The 
skittish pomes rebelled, but darted off amicably 
at a touch of their mistress’s whip. 

“ What, in tht dumps, old clmm ?” said the 
second stranger, going up to his friend, who still 
stood vwth Ins face fixed to the window, 
“ Come, more liquor — ^I’ll siouf this time ; it’s 
our last day in old England ” 

“ Curse old England, and all that are in it !” 
said the other man, turning round fiercely. 
“ Come, let’s catch the II 20, and emt back to 
Liverpool. If I once get to the old tracks in 
Austraha — once on the back of a buck-jumper 
and sdter toe kangaroos. I’ll never set foot 
again lu the old country. Here’s your money, 
waiter. Come, Muri ay, let’s be on.” 

Was that man’s lieait changed then P No. 
Yet it was changed before Ms death a year 
alter, but through what purgatories of suffering 
had it not to ti averse before it found peace P 


DOUBTFULLY DIVINE MISSIONS. 

Ann the popular delusions and religious im- 
postures of which we have any record, from the 
earliest times down to toe present era of so- 
called Spmtualism, have had features in common. 
Thtir claim to credence has been founded upon 
the world-wide acceptance of the divine mission 
of Clirist, his supernatural birth, Ms divine Ufe, 
his marvellous works, his miraculous risiiig 
from the dead ; and while all, in their main feo- 
tuics, are copies of the Christian mystery, they 
bear, m many lespccts, a dose rescmblanoc to 
each other. v 

At the present time, when you assail the pre- 
tensions of the Spiritutosts, ypn are told that 
many persons of nigh intellodnaJ attamments, 
men of learning, professors well versed in the 
sciences, pious aivmes, and others, are disciples 
of the new revelation, Wlm areyw, tliatyou 
should dare to scoff at What toese cmjuent men 
believe? But Dr. Samuel Johnson* was an 
emiuent man, intdlectual, learned, ptous, and 
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t sm 'diirt? K^m to day tliat thm eaut 
not sptea still ]m i it is m esm* 

tskedl^ tMtm tlteyesr l^filthesrewore 
ooiijj^^atbiia irho imet to wotsbip God h, the 
name of Joatma Southoott. It is qtiite nossi^ 
ble^ tkisrefore^ that demo of the disdples ot Mr. 
Home may bdieve l^t the CoQ]f:4ane rapnings 
srere produced by the spirit of the murdered 

FannyV^ 

As the spirit-rapping delusion is still rampant, 
and as men of ** hi^ iutellectual attainments ” 
continue to believe in it, and not ohly to be- 
lieve in but to teach it to the |)eople as a sacred 
truth, it may be of some service, as a warning 
to the credulous who have not yet wholly sur- 
rendered their reason and their common sense 
to ttds egregious folly, if we devote a few pages 
to a'*rcview of some of the rc1.igious impostures 
which have run their course and been exploded 
in times past. 

But betore repeating this twice-told tale, vc 
will advert for a moment to some angry denun- 
ciatious wliich have been levelled ngjiinst an 
article entitled '"At Home 'w^th the Spirits,” 
which recently appeared in this journal. In 
that article it was stated that Mr. H<ime had 
sent a circular to his friends begiring thcnato| 
support his lecture, as ‘"much of his fortune 
must depend upon the issue o( the experiment,^’ 
It is complained, in the first place, tluit it was 
a violation of the rules of privacy to publish a 
private circular, and in the second that (lie 
writer substituted ""fortune” for “future.” 
Now, as to the first point, it could be no viola- 
tion of the rules of privacy to publish what had 
already appeared in a daily paper ; and as to the | 
secona, the word "" fortune” was simply a mis- 1 
print of the journal from which the passage was 
copied. Let us see how the appeal stands in j 
the authentic circular which has been sent to | 
us for our correction and reproof: 

"" Much indeed of my own future must depend 
upon the Issue of this experiment.” 

At the fud of this appeal there is a notifica- 
tion that' tickets for the l(*cture, price half a 
gniuea and live shillings, may be obtained 
either from Mr. Home or his ag'^ut. Now, 
what IS the meaning of “future” here? Do 
Mr. Home’s friends pretend that he meant liis 
state in the world to come ? Scarcely, I think ; 
for the purchase of his tickets could not affect j 
tliat, uiuess his object was to obtain money to 
pay for masses for his soul. Then it must be 
bis future in this world. And what do we all 
understand when a man talks about his “ fu- 
ture” ? Do we not understand him to mean 
Ids jirospects in life, his means of existence — 
in point of fact, liis "" fortune ” money ? 

Where, then, is the essential difference between 
"" fortune ” and “ future ” ? Our statement that 
Mr. Home distributed bills among the audience 
is denied with of indi^iation which 

it is difficjpit to account for. It is a matter of 
no importance w^hatever whether he did or did j 
not distribute bills. We con" only suppose that i 


« ,hasvbeen laid hold H 

to convict the wdter of a 
stotmeht that might prove him uwortigt 
credit oe to an the rest. It is, 
most lini^rttmate circumstance for the 
that several persons can testify that Mr. 
handed about among his friends pieces (ff paper^ 
PerhSps th^were not, stric^jr speaking, ^toiDs.^^ 
As to Mr. Home’s repudiation of nKjrceuary mo- 
tives, we may simply state that he himself has 
admitted that he received twenty-five pounds 
for his services on the occasion. 

In the history of impostures and popular de- 
lusions it will be fouda that objections have ni- 
v.iriably been answered by the same kind of 
gmbbling. Trifling matters, not essential to the 
inquiry, have been substituted for the tme^sue, 
and exposure has been met with the most impu^^ 
dent denials. 

As showing how certain forms of imposture 
repeat themselves, we u ill go back a fientury, to 
the Cock-lane Ghost. At the present lime, a 
"" quanhty” of people are running after me^ums 
who pietcnd to recene eommiimcaiioiis from 
departed spirits by meins of knocks on tables, 
A hundreci and four years ago, the credulous 
were beguiled by an imposture of the very same 
nature. It was spirit-rapping then ; it is spirit- 
ra])pinff now. 

At tlic bcginnmg of the year 1760, there re- 
sided in Cock-lanc, near West Smitlifield, in the 
house of one Parsons, the parish clerk of 81, 
Sepulchre’s, a stockbroker named Kent. The 
wile of Kent liad died in childbirth during the 
picvious year, and liis sister-in-law, Fanny, had 
armed fiom Norfolk, to keep his house for him» 
Kent and his sister in-Uw conceived a mutual 
attachment of what is called “ a tender na^ 
ture,” and each made a will in the other’s 
favour. They lived together for some months 
111 the house of Parsons, who, being a needy 
man, bon’owed money of lus lodger. Some 
diflerenec arose behveeii them, and Kent left 
the house and instituted legal prooeodings against 
Parsons for the recovery of lus money. While 
the niattei was pending, Miss Fanny was taken 
ill ot the small-pox, and, after a few days’ illness, 
died. Sue was buried m a vault under Clerken- 
well Church. Parsons began to hint that poor 
Fanny had come by her death unfairly, and that 
Mr. Kent was aecelsory to it jfrom his too great 
eagerness to obtain by money, ileantime. 
Parsons had been sued by Mn Kent for the 
borrowed money, and had been made to pay. 
Shortly after the termination of the action, a 
story was spread about the neighbourhood of 
Cock -lane that the house of Parsons was haunted 
by the ghost of poor Fanny, and that the 
daughter of Parsons, a girl about tw^ve years 
of age, hac^ several times seen and con- 
versed with the spirit, ’who had informed her 
that she had not died of the amall-pox, as was 
currently reported, but of poiaon administered 
by Mr. Kent. In answer to Inquiries, Parsons 
declared that his house, ever since the death of 
Fatiitf, had been troubWd^by a mysterious 
knociI|ng at the doors and in the walls. In 
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atotoi to dowst, and ashatned to believe, but vnth 
a proncdse to bring toe clergyman of the pariah 
and several other gentiemen on toe following 
day, to witness and report'npon the mysteiy. 

On toe following night be returned, bringing 
with him three clergymen and about twenty 
other persons, who resolved, if need be, to ait 
up the whole night, and await the ghost’s arri- 
val. Parsons begsm the stance by explaining 
toe modus opeiandi. He said that, though the 
ghost would nevex render itself visible to any- 
body but his daughter, it had no objection to 
aiBsWer questions, and that it expressed an affir- 
mative by one ^ock and a negative by two 
^ocks, and its displeasure by a kind of scratch- 
ing. (This is precisely the formula of the 
jg>irit-rappCT8 of the present time.^ The cliild 
was then put into toe bed along with her sister, 
and the clergymen examined the bed and the 
bed-olothcs to satisfy themselves that there was 
no deception. They were satisfied. After some 
hours, during which they all waited with ei- 
emplary’paticnee, a knocking was heard in the 
wall, and the child declarca that she saw the 

S host of Fanny. The following questions were 
hen gravely put through the medium of Mary 
Frazer, Parsons’s servant, to whom it was said 
the deceased Fanny had been much attached. 

Q. Do yon make this disturbance on acoounl 
of the ill usage you received from Mr. Kent ? 

A. One knock— 'yes. 

(3* Were you brought to an untimely end by 
poison? 

A, Xes. 

Q. How was toe poison admiaistored, in bocr 
or purl? 

A, In purl. (That is to say, there were two 
knooks for beer, and one knoex for purl.) 

Q. How long was that before your dealli ? 

A, About three hours. 

Ol Ate you KenPs wife’s<jister ? 

A. les. ^ , 

Q. Were you marned to Kent after yonr 
siatBr’s deato ?' 

A. Ho. 

Q. Can yon, if you like, appear visible to 
any one? 

A les. 1 

Q. Wfll you do so ? 

A. Yea. „ 

Q. Can you get out of this house ? 

A Yes. 

Q. Is it your intention to follow toe child 
every where? 

JL Yes. 

% Are you pleased at being asksd^ilhese 


A Yes. , 

Q, ]^s it ease ydbz troubled soul ? 

A. Yes, , 

(Here toene was heard a mysterious noise, 
which a person present compared to toe flutter- 
ing of WWM.) 

Q. If Mr. Kent is arrested for this murder, 
will he ooniess ? ' 

A Yes. 

Q. Wonld your soul be at rest if he were 
hanged for it P 

A Yes. 

Q. Will he be hanged P 

A. Yes. 

The fame of these wonderfiil manifestations 
spread over London, and dgy after day for some 
weeks Cuck-lane was rendered irapassme by the 
crowds who assembled round the bouse of the 
parish clerk, in expectation of eitoer seeing the 
ghostor hearing the mysterious knocks. Mr.iPar- 
sonsjof course, disavowed all mercenary motives j 
but he found it necessary, so clamorous w'ore 
the people for admission to his house, to admit 
only those who paid a fee. This went on for a 
long time, tlic ghost playing its tricks nightly, 
and Mr. Parsonr making a good thing of it. 
The ghost of Cock-lane was toe talk of every 
circle, spd was the theme of innumerable pam- 
phlets and articles in the newspapers. Mr. 
Prior, in his Life of Goldsmith, gives the copy 
of a receipt, dated Slh of March, 1763, for thr^ 
guineas, as paid by Newbury to Gdlitomith for 
a pamphlet respecting the Cook-laim Ghost 
With regard to Dr. Johnson’s credulity in the 
matter, Macaulay says : “ He had been weak 
enough to pay serious attention to a story about 
a ghost wtiicn haunted a house in Cock,tonc, 
ana had actually gone himself, with some of his 
friends, at one in the morning, in the hope of 
receiving a communication from toe perturbed 
spirit But toe spirit, though adjured with all 
solemnity, remomed obstinately silent; and it 
soon appeared that a nai^ty ^1 of eleven 
had been amusing herself by making fools of 
so many philoso^ers.” Unhappily, however, 
for the “future” of too parish clerk, tlie 
ghost was induced to make some promises 
whidi were the means of wholly destroying its 
reputation. It promised, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the Hev. Mr. Aldritch, of Clerkeuwell, 
that it would not only follow Utile Miss Parsons 
wherever she went, but would abo attend him 
or any other gentleman into the vault under St. 
Jolm’s ohnroh, where the body of the murdered 
woman was deposited, and would there give 
notice of its presence by a distinct knock upon 
the coflln. As a preliimnary, the girl was con- 
veyed to toe house of Mr. Adritch, near the 
church, where a large party of ladies and gentle- 
men, cpiinent for their acquirements, their rank, 
and their wealth, lead assembled. About ton 
o’clock at night toe drl was put to bed at Mr. 
Aldritoli’s^ bjb several ladies, a sfrict etamin- 
atiou having previously been made of toe bed 
and bed-clotims. While toS gentiemen, in an 
ndjoiniug chamber, were ddiberatoa^ whether 
they should prooeedk a body to the viMtlt, they 
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who dedbu^in g?akt aliihnythat ikn gkostims for six xioiouths in Bridevell. A ^ 

ii3id ttat tiief h^ard the Imooks and had been employed by the^ 

Bcraftchde* " Thd genuemen entered the room, account of the procccdmga for their pr«^ mm 
detertnined to put the matter to the test of the fined fifty potmds. Ami thus ended <mo of the 
strictest inquiry. The girl was asked to put silliest and clumsiest impostures ever pwwrtise^ 
J»6r hands out of bed, and they being held by upon the tsredulitv of mankind. Tfe spirit 
*8ome of the ladies, the ghost was 8ummion«^d to rapping of the.presVnt day only differs from ttie 
announce itself in the usual manner, lliere CockJane imfwsturo in being more skilfulif 
’tras no reply. It was asked to render itself performed. But Mr. Parsons himself was oiify 
visible, but it did not appear. After a long an imitator; for a rapping ghost had previously 
pause, one of the clorgymm went down-stairs made a great noise in Poland, 
to interrogate the father of the girl. He posi- Let us glance now at the pretensions of 
tirclj demed that there had been any deception, .Toanna Southcott. "Joanna was originally a 
and even went so far as to declare that he him- domestic servonl, and at the age of forty* she 
self upon one occasion had seen and conversed set up as a prophetess. She wrote and dictated 
with the ghost. ITiis having been comm uni- rhymed prophecies, announcing herself at; the 
rated to the company, it was unanimously re- woman spoken ol in the twelfth chapter of Kevo 
solved to give the ghost another trial, A lation. In a very short timfe her followers uum- 
clef^man called out in a*loud voice to the bored upwards of a hundred thousand persons, 
spirit tliat the gentleman to whom it had pro- When snewas sixty years of age she gftve out that 
niiscd to appear m the vault was about to repair she was to be delivered of tbe second Shiloh on 
to that place, where he claimed the fulfilment of the 19th of Octobai’, 1814. Her followers and 
its promise. Shortly after midnight they ail disciples stood watching round her door day 
proceeded to the church, and two gentlemen and night until the 191 h passed away ; but Shiloh 
entered the vault, and took up their position by did not come, and it w as announced to the 
the side of Tanny^s coffin. The gliost was sum- multitude tliat, the prophetess Imd fallen into 
moned to appear, to knock, to scratdli, or io a trance. She died the following year, of 
give afty other indication of its presence ; but it dropsy. 

made no sign. Nothing was seen, nothing was One of the most ardent believers in tiie pre- 
heard, and the two gentlemen retired from the tensions of Joanna Southcott was no less a 
vault, perfectly satislied iliat the whole business pcrsoi\ than Wilikm Sharp, tim celebrated en- 
was a deception practised by Parsons and his graver. He invited her to London, paid all her 
daughter. There were others, however, who expenses, aqd entertained her at his own house* 
did not jump so hastily to a conclusion; and it Many other persons of ‘4(igh intellectual at- 
was suggested that they were, perhaps, trifling tainments” believed in her. In the British 
with this awful being, which, being offendca Museum there arc sevi'ial volumes of tracts 
with them for their presumption, would not containing her prophemes ; they arc, for the 
condescend to answer them. TJiis is jireeisidy most part, doggrel i (ivmes and “ (‘opies of letters 
w^hat tJie spirit-rapping mediums allege when sent lo the emiirv and inserted in the news- 
their dodgery is circumvented by the watchful- pajHTs/* Joanna, like many others, repudiated 
ness of their sceptical visitors. They say that meiceiiary motives ; but she obtained consider- 
ihere is an evil inJiuencO in the room, or tliat able sums of money by the sale of seals or sealed 
the spirit is offended. • packets, which w^ere*^ w arranted to secure the 

Bo many people had by this time opeiih ex- salvation of those who purchased them. On her 
pressed belief m the reality of the visitation, telling lier folio w^ers that she was about to be 
and ideiAilied themselves with it, that Parsons delivered of tin* Prince of Peace, they subscribed 
and lus family were not the only persons for the pureha.se of an expensive cradle and rich 
interested in the continuance of the delusion, elotlies for tin* expf*cted second Shiloh, In a 
There were many who woidd not bo convinced pamphlet, illustratc'd by a rough Voodciit show- 
by any evidence whatever — as there are now mg the dissectionaof the deceased prophetesses 
with regard to Spiritualism — audit was said that body, an elaborate account is given of an 
the ghost had not appeared in the vault because operation performed bjf the sflrgeons in their 
Mr, Kent had taken care beforehand to have search for traces of the ShiloB who did not 
the coffin of Fanny removed. Iliat gentleman make his appearance. Tliere was nothing to 
immediatety pronired credibhn witnesses, in justify the expectations of Joanna, except m 
whoso presence the coffin of Fanny was opened, enlargement of the intestines produced % 
Thrir depositions were published, and Mr. Kent flatulency, and a chronic dispositfon to iirdip$y. 
indicted Parsons, his wife, his daughter, Mary The pamphlet concludes with these wewds; 
Praxer, their servant, the ]^v. Mr, Mfor, and Tims has lushed a delusion which would nave 
a tradesman, two of the most prominent sup- disgraced the most barbarous times ; but we 
porters of the deception, for a conspiracy. The hope tliat the recorded *£011x110 of the bold and 
casewas tried by Lord Mansfieldf and the whole blasphemous predictions of knaves and idiots 
of the donspiratoM were foxfnd guilly. Tlie llev. may be the means of preventing darihg attempts 
Mr, Mogr and ms friend were severely repri- of a similar description iu future,*^ hope! 
manded m open court. Parsons was sentenced A s£ore of bold and bhispBfemous imnostures 
to stanJ in the pillory and to be imprisoned for liave^ arisen since then; and they will never 
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cease to arise vWle ttiere are,r«}gue»^ jodadxnen, 
an4 fools left k l^iie yrotlA, 

The cetisus retimis ipf 1861 show that fbtu- 
' oongregalicms of petstes ' stSU. beUevkg k 
Joanixa Soatbcott altcnfled four places cf wor- 
ship on Sunday, March SO* In the morning 
sixty-^ht, and k the afternoon one hundred 
and ninety-eight persons attended. 

liOt us glance next at the imposture of Mary 
Toft, the tabbit-breeder. This woman, the wife 
of a poor Journeyman, pretended that she had 
giyen birth to a number of rabWts, and there 
‘ were eminent surgeons and mefieal men who 
bdieved her. What guarantee is there in the 
highest intellect and learning against the in- 
fluence of tlie silliest of impostures, when 
experienced physiologists can give credence for 
a moment to such a monstrously impossible 
thing as this P The ease of Mary Toft was first 
made known to the faculty by Mr. John 
Howard, sflirgeon, at Guildford, in Surrey, a 
man of known probity, character, and capacity 
k his profession, who had practised midwifery 
for thirty years. Mr. Howard attested that he 
had delivered Mary Toft of fifteen rabbits. 
Several surgeons went dovm to Guildford to 
examine the woman, and they were all so far 
impj^ssed with the evidence of Mr. Howard, 
that the King instructed the surgeon to Ms 
household to institute furlhcr inquiry. This 
eminent authority was fully convinced of the 
truth of the story, declaring that he himself 
assisted at the delivery of the sixteenth rabbit, 
which he brought to town with Mary 
Toft herself was brought to London, and vvas 
examked by Sir Hans Sloan c, Sir Richard Man- 
ningham. Sir ITiomas Clarges, Mr. St. Andie, 
and otlier celebrated practitioners. Sir Richard 
Manningham, Kcllow of the Royal Society and 
of the College of Physicians, aiurMr, St. Andre, 
anatomist to the court, both publicly declared 
their belief k the phenomenon. Tile opiuion 
of two such emkent men inducf^d others to 
believe, and so great was the jiublic horror of 
rabbits that tlie rent of jivarrens sank to nothing ; 
HO one would eat a rabbit on any ..ecouut. 
Mary Toft was driven at last to confess \ he im- 
posture, and the eminent practitioners found to 
their deep chagrin that they had been taken in by 
a clumsy piece^ of jugglery. Sir Richard Man- 
Hkgham and Mr. St. Andr6 icevcr held \ip their 
imaos afterwards. The flatter continued to hold 
the appoktment of anatomist to the royal 
housenold; but his advice Was never a^in 
asked for, and he refused to di-aw the salary. 
Pot the test of his life he could not bear the 
sight erf a rabbit. Mary Toft, while being 
exhibited as a phenomenon, received consider- 
able sums of money; and, in order to per- 
petuate her fame, had her portraij pamte d by 


Laguerre. On the discovery of her imposture, 
she returned to Oodalmkg, Sn4 Mmg into 
felonious ways, was committed to Guildford jail 
fw^reoeiving stolen goods. She died k January, 

Even this vulgar imposture was declared lo 
be a divke manifestation. The Rev. Dr. , 
I Whiston, the deputy and successor of Newton 
as professor of mathematics at the University 
of Cambridge, believed the story of Mary Toft, 
and wrote a pamphlet to prove that the mon- 
strous conception was the exact fulfilment of a 
prophecy in Esdras. Thus at various times 
nave the wisest and most learned of men J)ecn 
befooled by the grossest and most contemptible ' 
impostures, foisted upon them by the clumsy arts 
of the ignorant and the vulgar. 

At the beginning of the present century the 
country was ringing with the fame of Ann Moore, 
of Tutl)ury, who said to have lived for five 
years without food or drink. In this case, also, 
medical men were employed to test the truth of 
the phenomenon, and their report confirmed all 
that had been alleged. From this time the 
Fasting Woman continued to attract visiters 
from all parts of*"thc coun!iry, who witn<‘sscd 
her condition with a sort of religious awe, and 
who, in commiseration of her sufferings, or to 
reward her devotedness, presented her with 
money and oilier gifts. This old humbug, who 
lay in bed, with a large Bible before her, to 
receive her visitors, turned the cxliibition of her 
person to such good account as to be able te 
place a sum of four hundred pounds in the 
funds. Slie submitted to one test of sixteen 
days’ watcliing, but refused to submit to a 
second. Bui the astonishing tiling is, not that 
Ann Moore should submit to be watched, 
when she made so much money by it, but that 
there should have been people idle enough, 
silly enough, and credulous enough to watclx 
her. 

As to the idle, silly, and credulous persons 
who are now abasing their intellects under the 
feet of that grossest of all the , impostures— 
JSpirituah’sni — we wish them no worse than 
(hat they may live long enough to see their 
names blazoned m the next edition of tho 
“ History of Popular Delusions,” and that they 
may come to have as great a horror of rapping- 
tables as the loanied Mr. St. Andr^ had of 
rabbits. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S READINGS. 

MU, CHA41LES DICKENS will read at GrootiWicn <m 
Friday evening the 4th of May ; at Clifton on Wednoaday 
and Fxiday the 0th an4 11th; at UriBtol, on Thursday the 
loth ; at St. Jaueb's Haij. on Monday the 14fh; at Aher* 
deen on Wednesday 10th; at Glasgow on Friday l6th; 
and at Ei^'nhurgh on Saturday morning the 19th of May. 
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CiHATTBR I. AT TH« JEBET HOTEL. 

Now the air clears, and the skies brighten 
marrelloasly, and the earth roUs away up and 
down into deep green rich folds, into sheltered 
v^ey and sunny hill into a qpiet comer of the 
island, where the clatter of tlie workshop is not 
heard, and where the tall chimney does jiot rise, 
and red inflammation of the factories basket 
broken out. 

In short, to that oomer of valleys round which 
the sheet of placid silver creeps, where there aie 
tlie tranquil straits, and the laoework bridge is 
carelessly cast across, and seems to unite two 
rich and flowery bosquets, nud to where the 
w'ooded banks steal down to the water’s edge, 
and where the old Terry Hotel, now glorified into 
modem magnificence, “entreats” the guest who 
would be quiet and retired. 

Tor from this spot, the town and 1 he scream- 
ing train — that only shows itself a second iu the 
open air at the station, and then runs burrowing 
into the mountains— is very faraway; and the 
town-worn stranger, and, above all, thf? newly 
married, steal down (luictly to this retreat, where 
only few qurious eyes can follow. At the old 
Terry Hotel had been staymg the pale gentleman 
and the girlish wife, who had been known in the 
books as “ Mr, and Mrs. TiUotsou.” 

Those in the house had remarked the grave 
gentleman’s eager solicitude and affection to the 
little girl who was so happy and affoctionate. 
There were not ten years between them. Still, 
she looked “ absurdly” childish, said some of the 
unmarried ladies, to be the wife of that grave- 
looking man. 

They went through the invapable programme 
—the driving, the boating, the walking, the ex- 
ploring— and seemed always verycheoitol and 
very happy. When he was alone, tlie pale^ntle- 
mim’s foee grew abstracted, and sad, and weary, 
and the unmarried ladies looked aUhim with the 
interest that alwan iraited on him, and said, 
what seemed to bo mways destined to be said of 
Mm, “Thlre-must be some strange mystery 
associated with his early life.” 


Every day the omnibus went doMi and came 
up, taking away guests and bringiHi; 
until at last the season began to draw to an rad. 
Then the company dropped away, and Mr, 
Tillotson and Ms girlish wife had fixed the morrow 
for departure. Nobly, more than ainply, had he 
kept io the undertaking he had made in the old 
churcii, when his eyes wondered up to the bald 
cobwebbed roof. And not for a moment had Ms 
purpo.se faltered. It was only this morning t^t 
bite had told him “ what a delightful time they 
had spent.” 

Still the old wound w’as there, the old spectre 
was behind the curtain, and he had only to look 
iu that direct lou, and it would step forth and seize 
on him. 

A few mornings before their departure Ibr 
I own, Mr. Tillotson, at breakfast, was turning 
over the letters tliat had come in, when he said, 
“Ah, there is your suit coming on. It is set 
clown for appeal again before the Exchequer 
Chamber, as they cull it.” 

“ 0 ! And 1 hope w e shall win,” said she, gaily. 

“ The nasty odious plaintiff. 1 shall never for- 
give him for putting me to all that trouble smd 
anxiety. Tor, 0 !” she said, reflectively, " you 
cannot imagine how it lay on my heart , and how I 
worried myself with it. i used to think of it 
night and day, even lie awake whole nights. 
And even when 1 did sleep, I was dreaming of 
it. But noic, somehow,” she added, smoothing * 
her hair pensively, “ I don’t tMuk of it nearly so 
much. Isn’t it odd ?” 

• 

And she went away in great spirits to take a | 
little walk in the galdeh, to make herself strong, j 
which she was very anximis to do. Yet some- 
how she did not get strong so fli&tias Sir Duncan 
Dennison would have wished. The cough Jay 
in ambuscade, and burst out, of cold days, with 
great insubordination. Still the soft air of tW 
place — did not one of the hotel-keepers of the 
place call it " The Malaga of Wales” ?— vould 
eventually be of benefit. 

That night*Mr. Tillotson was slotrly pacing 
the garden and walks about the Terry Hotel. It 
was on a green slope, and the waljcs went down 
actually lo the water’s edge, where the pleasure- 
boats lay moored at a little pier. He wandered 
round to the front of the houA where were the 
little^ow-windows, diamond-paned, and with 
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old wooden sni^^ pi&sa^j as they yrer& in the 
old^fft^hioned days m the Ferry, a htmdred and. 
fifty yea* tefere. Thse Iww-ndadovs ware sar- 
Tounded with ivj andjoceeping plaoiB, and now, 
a red curtain henlr drawn, «ara there being light 
in the old-fashioned, bar behind the red curtain, 
it looked' as warm and glowing and comforting 
as a real. Maypole Inn taken oat of fioticm. Most 
eomfttftjng, tw, it mast hare looked to the 
pe<^le intae omnibus, which Mr. Tillotson now 
saw coming down the arenao. He waited to 
see it draw up and Ihe guests arrive, a proceed- 
ing of intbiest to many resideui guests of tho 
place, who stood about smoking their aftor- 
(liuner cigars. It was a full omnibus,- and many 
got down. Mr. Tillotson watched it roechani- 
radly and without much interest, but, as he stood, 
was attracted by a loud and angry voice giving 
orderstabout some of his “ things,” which could 
not be found at once. The voice was arrogant, 
and with a sense of injury in it. It complained 
and abused at the same tini% lie made such a 
noise that the landlady herself came onl . 

“Always the way at these infernal places,” 
he went on. “ You knock things about as if 
they were of iron. Much you care whal becomes 
of them, so as you get jour money out of us.” 

The light was on his face— a very hot one, 
seen under a grey hat— and Mr. I'illotson recog- 
nised Hoss. 

He had long since forgotten that strange 
letter from Ireland, and, in fact, was glad to see 
himj for he always looked on him as more wild 
than vicious, and now thought this meeting very 
fortunate. He went up to him. 

“ Mr. Ross,” he began. 

“ Why, who the devil !” said the other, start- 
ing back, and shading his eyes for a good view. 
“ So this is you, is it, Mr. Tillotson P Ah ! there 
it is, stupids. If there’s a thing damaged in it, 
1*11 make the hotel pay, by Heavens I will. So 
yoiihie here, Mr. T.— cli ?” 

' '*I am glad we have met,” said Mr. Tillotson, 
♦ “as I have something particular to say to 
you,” 

"0, you have, have you?” said the other, 
suspiciously. “Well, I can’t hear it now. I 
suppose you’ll let a fellow dine— eh, Mr. T. ? 
A man that has been half -over Ireland, and 
across from Kingstown, must he hungry. I 
suppose your particular business will let me 
eat— eh P” 

After his dinner, ho went out into the little 
garden under the window to have his cigar. He 
found Mr. Tillotson there. 

“ Here you are again !” he said. “ Now, look 
here," be went on. “What game are you at 
now? Why did you follow me here, sneaking 
Mtear me in this way P Why - — ” 

“Do listen to me,” said Mr. Tillotson, “and 
dismiss all these delusions. 1 did not follow you 
here, as you will sec, if you reflect. 1 have been 
luere for weeks. , But I am very glad to have 
mei you.” * 

The other' laughed. “That’s very goifl,’' ho 


said. “ How wMftld you like to meet me down 
at St. Alans— at old Tijm^’a— ohP Not so 
much, t thinht. f say,** ne said, dhangdng hk 
tone, “I hope you bave given that infomal 
sneaking game down there— if you haven’t, 

by ” ^ 

“Stop,’^ said Mr. Tillotsoi), calmly; “this 
way of speaking has no efihot on me, not in the 
least. A little quiet reasoning Vonld have much 
more. I have seen too mneh of tlm world to 
care for threats or menaces.” 

This tone sobered Mr. Ross a little. 

"Never mind,” he said; “you always hated 
me, and still do, and try to interfere with me in 
every way. But never mind— wait until 1 got 
my money next week. The judges must give it 
to me.” 

“ That is just what I wanted to speak to you 
about,” said Mr. TiUotson, eagerly. *' Why gcon 
with the matter ? She is quite willing to come 
to some arrangement with you. Her condition 
is changed now — she does not care for law. 
It nill be the most sensible course for all 
parties.” 

Strange to say, Mr. Ross -listened to tliis pro- 
posal with more toleration. Mr. Tillotson had 
got him m his weak side when he said, 

“.i have always had yonr interest at heart, 
though i never could get you to believe it. You 
have some unreasonable hatred to me ; for what, 
1 cannot make out.” 

“Unreasonable, of course,” said tho 'Other, 
grumbling. "Ab, that’s very well. What took 
jou down to St. Alans — oh ? Unless ” 

"1 have done with St. Alans for ever,” said 
Mr. Tillolsoii, hastily, “ and with all that are in 
it. But think this all over, Ross. Begin by be- 
lieving that 1 am not sneh a deadly enemy as you 
would suppose, and then see how this suit may 
be adjusted.” 

Mr. Tillotson told Mrs. Tillotson that night 
that ha thought it was all settled. In the morn- 
ing he ‘came down to the garden a little before 
breakfast . He was walking there absently, wlien 
Ross came towards him, having leaped out of the 
coffee-room window, which opened on the ground. 

“ Well, have you thought over the matter P” he 
said. 

The other was in one of his furies. “ I have, 
I have. You’re a nice person to trust— a nice 
jockey. Lucky i know how to keep my qyes 
open. Infernally, scoundrelly taken in." 

** What is this now P” said Mr. Tillolson. 

“ What is tin’s now ? Why, that I have found 
out your game. And it is close and clever 
enough. But I Rmnip to you. I found you out. 
8o you wished to make up the suit for ^r. Tan 
liadnoiintcrest in it. No. Luckily I just asked 
the waiter last night.” 

"Surely you must have known,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, beginning to understand him, “that 
1 was married.” , 

“ That’s very well now, Mr. Tillotsqn. If you 
put your eyes on sticks. I’ll not settle— not for 
one sixpence.” 


ITSIAE ROUin^ Hour IWO.] 


^ A lil^le il|iire same tii^ping round tlie cotter, 
and bonttdnd tit> to Hr. Tillotsom. Uoss started 
bltplt, and kept eodwlinfj at lier. ' 

^ this is tbe defendant, eh P” he said, scoff- 
ingly indeed. “ My name is "Rosb,'* he mied— 
“‘Boss and Davis.’ I only found out’ by an 
•accident, last xiighii that you were inatried to 
this Tillotson here. Sk didn’t tell me, for 
reasons of Ms own." 

“It is hopeless,” said Mr. Tillotson, calmly; 
“ this is always your resource— secret "insinua- 
tion. I give it up.” 

The young wife was looking with wonder from 
one to the other. Site oould not understand tlus 
scene. 

“ Sccretinsinuation,”hosaid, contemptuously. 
“ I shall insinuate wliat I like. But t his, I give 
you open warning, Mr. and Mrs. Tillotson both, 
and Mrs. Tillotson particuliirly — don’t Imj send, 
ing to me in any huggetmuggering way to settle 
or arrange. I’ll do neither, if 1 were to go to a 
jail, and rot, and die there.” 

Her eyes opened. " 1 never sent any one to 
yon,” she said. 

“ W(!ll, then, he came him<ftlf last night — in- 
deed it’s more likely. He’s very clever, our 
friend here, as you’d find out, Mrs. T.* And he 
bad very nearly taken me in. And so he is mar- 
ried to the defendant in the grCSt action. I 
daresay he thinlis it a good speculation. Hut it’s 
the worst thing that could liave happened to you, 
Mrs. Tillotson; for I might have eomc to terms 
with you, before they send me to Gib., and I am 
getting rather tired, but witli him I’ll fight to 
the end.” 

“ You have a bad, wicked soul, T am alraid, 
Ross,” said Mr. Tillotson, quite calmly ; “ nothing 
will teach you.” 

“And what was this I heard,” said Ross, 
bursting into a sudden fnry, as some recollection 
came to him, “ of Ms sneaking down to St. 
Alans in the niglit'to see that, girl ? So you’ve 
not done with those tricks yet, mameu as you 
are? Take care, take care, Tillotson ; I’ll have 
to give *you a lesson, and, by Heavens, I 
may come back from Gibraltar luid shoot you— 
I would 

" What does ho meaai?” said the young wife, 
looking at her husband in terror. “What does 
he say about a girl at St. Alans ?” 

Mr. Tillotson’s pale &ce grow paler. “ Don’t 
heed him, dear,” ho said. “He has some strange 
dislike to me. Ood knows I have never done 

anything to deserve it— except ” And he 

stopped. 

Ross’s hand went up to his cheek instinctively. 
” Ah, you are tMnking of that” he said. “ flow 
generous ! How noble !” I 

"No, no,” said the other, eagerly. "I never 
intende,d--mever.” 

" Didn’t you P But I am glad ft’s there, very 
g1.ad, Tillotson. ult’s a good memorandum, 
Tillotson# IJever mind— Ml in good time. And 
when I get bhek from Gib. with lots of money, 
then, Mr. TiUotson— There’s the omnibus. I’m 


going on up to London for the houifog* So 
good-byo to you, and to you, Mrs, Tifloti^.*’* 
He raised his hat, and walked atroy. 'He left 
doubt and oonfnsion. " 

"What docs alltMs mean?” she said* timo- 
rously. “I never heard anytMng about tWA 
What did yon say to him last night ? Why did 
you not tell me P And what did he mean by the 
lady down at St. Alans? Was he telling 
stories?” 

Mr. Tillotson had often turnod over in his 
mind whether he had not better tcU out plainly 
the whole of this past passage in his life. But 
he had considered that this would wtury this 
fragile and rather unreasoning hearty who would 
be sure to take hold of it wrongly. So he turm^ 
it off now, liglilly. “We must not mind this 
man’s speeches. He sa 3 's everything wildly and 
frantically, and is indeed not accountable,” 

She made no answer to tMs, and%ent to her 
room to fimsii her packing; but she took ail she 
heard away with her, thought it over and over 
until her head grew weary, fed herself on that 
dawning of suspicion, and determined, as soon as 
she got home, to lay it all before Martha Mal- 
colm, of wdioso gloomy sense she had a high 
opinion. 

'Two houis later their trunks were on the top 
of the I'eiTy Hotel omnibus, and they were 
travelling away uii and down the steep Mils to 
t he st ation. Tliat night they were at home again : 
that IS, at a new handsome house, wliich bad 
been taken before they left, and to the appoint- 
ments of which the captain had looked with 
singular care. 

CIUPTER II. riBST DOUBTS. 
r.iCK in town again, in iMs pleasant, bright, 
compact house, in a sired as cheerful and 
compact, Mr. and Mrs. Tillotson began their 
new life. That is to saj, he was seen again 
at the Foiicier Bank, and was commended 
heart ily by the chairman of that great oeO&Bxat 
“A very proper step indeed, Tillotson,” said 
Mr. Bowuter. “I never was anything till I 
married.” 

Of the new establishment both Miss Diamond 
and the grim Martha Malcolm were members. 
Tlie young iiiistresj had begged tMs almost as a 
favour, for Mr. Tillotson had old-fashioned doubts 
as to the policy of introdfocing a wife’s relations. 
Bersonally, he had no objection fo either of those 
people ; in fact, was wholly indifferent. As she 
begged so hard, and made such a point of it, ho 
said, " Of course, yes,” and with a little surprise. 

The captain remained on at Ms old lodgings, 
lioand under solemn penalt ios to come for his 
dinner on a|^ least every Sunday and holiday, 
though, and on as many more seoular festivals as 
might possibly arise. And it was very plea- 
sant, about live o’dodk of these days, to 
see Mm proceeding with a stiff steady limp, 
robed in his night dook, {^nd leaning on a 
strong red Malacca cane, which he was ao- 
custevaed to call Ms "third legf” To these 


moetL^ Mr, TiUo^oa iMietaji to look with 
jireait oatreKness, fot }>« hod ns4% qoibo to know 
ood admire erory d»y moi% tod iohte tiuB 
unselfi^meMs'^m gOiaal a^j^fdihy of this fine 
natom. Jkod at liiioae Soodi^ mei^ the captun 
toi4 tho iniW)^ 'di the wem^ draws from his 
iodgiOft HfitL aa he mdojmd'* a remarkably fisc 
saddle,*^ tahioh was his favourite dish. There 
was a homopas simplimty in all his relations, 
■mjf eaterildniag, though he was accustomed to 
theck himself very often, saying, "Now I am 
{lettibg into one of my old stories," and would 
ha^ to be pressed hard to go on. After dinner, 
too, it was a matter of great delight with the 
young mistrebs to get “nunkey” to read out 
some aewdction, to which the brave old officer 
applied himself at once with the gallantry that 
alwajm characterised him where there was a 
lad^^s wish in the case. And while the two 
ladies worki,d (Mr. Tillotson was below with 
business), the captain, with his book held firmly 
before him, and a pair of tortoiseshell glasses on 
his Homan nose, read on, with extraordinary 
seriousness, through many pages of the most 
diverting of modem works of humour. For Lis 
mind was so concentrated on the one aim — that 
of seeing and pronouncing his words— that he 
was imable to spare any attention/o the sense, 
and read on steadily, as though it was his family 
Prayer-book. Aud sometimes at an exciting part, 
where the liero was about to put a question on 
which much happiness was to depend, the cap- 
tain, on hearing the clock strike ten, would take 
down his glasses with great satisfaction, aud 
jdose his ^k, saying, “I think now we have 
left them ail very comfortably settled together. 
H^ly, an exceedingly well-written book." 

All this time, however, he was watching the 
new manage with much careful interest. He 
bud been a little disturbed by the incidents of 
the wedding-day ; hut every hour’s progress only 
pleased him the more, and made him say again 
and again to himself, that " that Tillotson was 
a prince of a fellow, a noble creature, and behav- 
ing like a true gentleman to the little girl." It 
had turned out, he said, the best thing in 
the world. But with all the captain’s observa- 
tion and warm approbation, he conld not see 
what was passing in the hcfirtof that “little 
girl," now grown infinifcly more serious and 
thoughtful than she ever was before, which, how- 
ever, was to be Explained by the little responsi- 
bilities of her new position. Her health had 
been greatly improved by the Welsh air, and 
there seemed no necessity indeed for that foreign 
journey. 

’The Tflneys were no longer at St, Alans. They 
were very much “ shakeu” by that doeodful blow. 
Mr. Tilney had, however, rallied considerably, 
and went about very much as he bad done 
^ore, having a far deeper religious tone in 
bis conversation, espemaliy whenever be tdluded 
td wbut be call^ ** illuess.” " The doctors 
oimvvd place, sir," he said. 

" It wMs not the place for a gentleman w;,th a 


family to ttuudtt at. Only thaii’ it suited the 
health of my cMdren, I would not have stayed an 
hoar. Cathedral is very veil in its way^-lifts up 
the mind. Bul^ after >d{, take Westminster, 
sir— the devotiotoal serenity of that old pile I 
Often and often, as I pass it by ip a Hansom, 
it stirs me— it stirs me 

The fact was, General Whitaker aUd others of 
his friends, a Utile shocked ^ what had taken 
plaee, had come tdgether, and said to each other 
that “something must be done for that poor old 
Tilney.” After about six months, an old friend 
of his, who 1^ long lost sight of him, and who 
had never said anything about “something must 
be done for poor old TUney," stepped on the 
scene, and got him some little “berth" near 
London— somethin to do with Hampton Court 
Palace. Lord Chinnery also, a distaut relation 
of his, but with very stro^ opinions on the 
moraUty of “self-help," particularly in the case 
of relations, had some pittance literally wrung 
from him. And with these aids Mr. Tilney 
gradually rallied into bis old alacrity and his old 
diffnseness, and pursued his secular and religious 
commentary on lif«v 

On the very first Sunday after their return, the 
captain wmo limping up about half on hour 
before dinner, thus inaugurating the custom. 
Mr. TiUofsoB*was out, and he found the little 
lady of the house waiting in the drawing-room. 
He noticed a sort of anxious look in her face. 

“ Well, how are you P” he said, gaily. “ That’s 
right; give me the hand. Good child. Where’s 
Tillotson?" 

She was very glad to see him. 

“ He has not come in from bis walk. He likes 
these long solitary walk.s. I suppose he wishes- 
to liave full opportunity for thinking over 

"Over you, you mean,” said the captain, 
pinching her cheek, “ You rogue." 

The little lady’s eyes wandered round the 
room anxiously. 

“ Not at all,” she said. Then laughed. “Ah, 
nunkey, I found it out. 1 always told you, 
remember, he had a mystery, and you wouldn’t 
tell me. But T made it out for myself,” 

Much troubled, tlio captain looked at her to 
see what she meant. One more skilled in the 
little trickeries and shifts of a sensitive breast 
would have seen under tins false acting. Ho 
was a little sorry. As ho always thought, 
“Best let bygones be bygones,” 

“Aud there was no mystery, after all," he 
said. " Why, did Tillotson take you into confi- 
dence P Or, 1 dare say, you little rogue, you 
coaxed it all out o^hitn P" 

" Yes, yes,” she said, “ I fbund it out. About 
that Mios Tilney, you know, down at t^t. Alans 
-ebP” 

This she said so wistfully, aud with such an 
eager inquiry written so on her face, 

that the captain saw in a seopnd what wm the 
true state of the case. “1 could hav^ bit my 
tongue off,” he said to himself afterward^. “But 
Tom always was ft regular old Gamahoe”— the 
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e^Uiit bad |>i(de.ed ub this odd word i& aowe' 
Irish regiaje»t,flnd was fond ofit--"aBd‘alwfty« 
wU) be one/’ He saw that this Utile woman 
knew nothins o£ the busineiis.' 

"What TUney," he said, "my dear? What 
has he to do with them ?” 

“Ah 1” she said, excitedly, "you must foil me 
more now, dude. I will know. What is this 
about this Miss Tilney P It was not right to 
conceal it from me.” 

" I declare to flearcn,” said the captain, for- 
Tently, “as 1 hope to be saved hereafter, I don’t 
know #hat you’re talkiug of, my dear.” 

'*Q, you are deceiving me, uncle, aud it's not 
fair, indeed it’s not ; and I suspected it all along, 
and you should have told me, you should 
indeed.” 

“ Ah, you fooUsh little pet, listen to me. Will 
yot attend to me P As 1 alh alive, and if there 
was a Bible convenient I’d take an affidavit ou. 
it, somebody has been deceiving you. He’s had 
nothing to do with any Tilueys at all. May I 
drop down on this rug if it’s not the truth. Now 
believe me, ray child, somebody’s been fuuumg 
— that’s it.” 

“But what did he mean— a Mr, Boss, that 
we met— when he said that he’d come ^owu and 
saved one of these Miss Tilneys P” * 

“God knows. But 1 know this much; if 
you only saw those Tilney girls, as I did 
the other day — regular troopers of young 
women. So now put it out of your lit tie 
head, and don’t be worrying yourself, and 
take the colour out of your chocks. Ah! heic 
he is iiimself.” 

The captain was so fervent and earnest in this 
disclaimer, that ho all but conviuced the little 
lady. 

So, during dinner, she hud got up her spirits 
again. But in her room that night, where she 
was at tended ou by the stern Martha, she look 
up t he confidences almost w'here they had then 
loft off. 

“Ah,” she said, “Martha, you were a litflo 
wrong in what you said. 1 have found it all out 
from the captain.” 

Martha at first did not understand. Thou she 
said : 

"Ah, the captain— a good-natured and a wcll- 
meaniiig gentleman.” 

"So he is, Alartha, and one of the kindest 
friends I have.” 

“So he is, so he is,” said the other, gloomily. 
“And a pity it always is when we can’t stay 
content with those that knows and likes us, in- 
stead of wanting new ones. Of course the cap- 
tain likes you, and wouldn’t like you tp be 
troubled.” • 

“ But ho would teH the truth, Martha, wouldn’t 
he?” 

"Of course, miss, what he kndW, he would.” 

" Well, then, Murtha, he vowed before heaven 
and eortli, and asked me even for a Bible to take 
his oatlnupon, that all this little story about a 
Mite Tilney was absurd. So you must have i 


bemi mistaken, and some one must btefi>'.Jj(ni8lcd 
you,” . ^ 

“Maybe so, maybe so,” said she, 

“ So we’ll let it be. If others are cont^t, 1 am. 
I only do my duly to the family that reared ihA 
and was kind to me. I haven’t married into a 
new family, miss, and ain’t obliged to take to 
the Tillotsons,” 

“I know that, Martha; but what do you 
think ? Do tell me. Set my mind at rest. I 
slian’t sleep to-night, 1 know I shan’t. Bo not 
be cruel, Martha.” , 

“Well, miss, wo’ll see— we’ll see— in the 
morning.” 

It is evident from this little dialogue in what 
a cloud of troubled suspicion the young mistress 
of the new house was living in. Mr. TiUptson, 
with a weight of his own in his breast, was grow- 
ing aceustomed to his new life, agd more and 
more absorbed in business. He was very kind 
to her — “ gave her every indulgence,” said his 
friends— but had ^ot time to study or under- 
stand the suspicions and doubts of the little 
lady, lie used to ask her at times, plainly, had 
she any little grief to complain of, and beg of her 
to confide it to him ; but on this subject she was 
aJwajs cold, and reserved, and aggrieved. So, a 
little weaned, he gave it up, and went more and 
more to his business as to the best distiaction in 
the world. 


STATISTICS OP VIBTDE. 

Small presents, it has been shrewdly said, 
prevent the flame of friendship from dying out. 
xV Stilton cheese, a bouquet of forced flowers, a 
inaiilcn copy of a “just-published” book, a pftt^ 


feed of corn or a bait of hav to one’s own 
private hobby-liorse — ^veiy rarely iudecd gives 
ofleiiee. 

Be the iiiflueuco such offerings exert ever so 
snuiU, it is at tractive rather than ivpulsivo in 
its tendency. They arc silken fibres which 
draw pi'oplc together, almost? witliout their 
knowing it; and although the strength of any 
single one may be sliglit, by mulliplieation th (7 
acquire appreciable povtbr. Even if they come 
from evidently interested niolNtts, they are a 
tribute which flatters the receiver’s self-estecr^ 
for tiiey are an unmistakable jiroof that be fo 
irorfA being courted. They are a niutusl tie 
which bind friendly coiuierious into a firmer 
bundle of sticks than they were before. Tlic 
giver even likes the person given to all the 
better for Javiug bestowed gifts Upon him. 
There may exist no thought or iuteOkKm to lay 
him under tm obligation} but TOere altvajs 
mu.st, and properly may, arise the hope of 
increasing his good Will and attachment. It is 
clem that, when it is 'dtefraWc that kindly 
relations should exist betwwtt .persons, any 
honourable means of promoting such relations 
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vre not only expodleat bat lAudaHe. One 
of nn tafcib $say St its iNSowistoaee per- 

Stdky bnt a little eeiiMat does Ibah' union no 

■ 

) M lUkew h a xedproeal nodal attraction 
between ind^iddilti of rsspeotaidlity and worth, 
BO also ibeye ooi^t to be a gravitation of every 
individiitd tewayds ctriain cxcelleucos of cha- 
iaote9r‘>j(Ultd eonduoi And here likewise small 
IndsUBdiwntB, triflinff bribes, minor temptations, 

' help to inoreasc the force of tJio tendency. 
VWne is, and ought to be, ita owu reward; 

an additional bonus <rf extraneous rccom- 
jpensc cannot but lielp the moral progress of 
mfenltind. It sounds like a truism tx) say that 
a motive is useM as a mover to the performance 
of a*^ act or course of action. The fact is 
implied by the meaning of the word itself. If 
good deeds can be rendered more freejuent by 
mcreas^ dhe motives to their practice, the 
world in gmieral will he all the better and the- 
baMier for that increase. ^ 

we problem in ethics to be solved is, simply, 
iotp men and women may be most easily led to 
behave 13ce very good boys and girls. Wc lu^ 
ebildrCn to do their best by rewards of merit. 
'Why should not the minds of adults be stimu- 
lated by similar persuasive forces? Nor can 
worldly motives, if pulling in the same direction 
as moral and religious motives, be productive 
of anything but good. And we want motives 
to excite the good to become still more per- 
sistently and exemplarily good, all the more that 
terror of punishment is unfortunately insufficient 
to make the bad abstain from deeds of wicked- 
ness. 

With this view, a philanthropic Prencliman, 
It. de Montyon, founded in 1819 annual prizes 
for acts of benevolence and devotedneas, which, 
btusidiBB addressing onr higher feelings, appeal to 
two strong passions, interest and vanity. And 
why shotm integrity pass unrewarded ? Why 
bright oonduct be liid under a bushel P j 
2it a darksome night, how far the little candle I 
'fitrowB his beams! So ouffAt to shine a good 
«dced in a naughty world. Most undoubtedly, 
to do good by stealth is highly praiseworthy ; 
but there is no reason why the blush which 
arises on finding it ffitne should necessarily bo a 
pfonful blnsh. lar better that it should be a 
l^w of ploasucc. 

More than forty yearn have now elapsed since 
ibesc pdaes far vime were instituted, during 
which period mm than seven hundred persons 
bare received the reward of their exemplary 
conduct, The liwch Aoadomyj which mstn- 
buites the prises, has decided (doing violence to 
4he modesfy of the recipients) to publish their 
good deeds to the worid. After the announee- 
meut of their awards, a livret or list in the form 
of a pamphlet is issoed, recounting each specific 
ease with the same simplicity with which it was 
ipscfomed. '^ese lists are sptead throngh- 
' wilt all France ogd further, in the belief that 
'^l&pre widely msritorioim aotiona are known, 
(^auce there is of thrir bein^imi- 


Thp awards made by the French Aosdetny up 
to the present day to vittuous acrions give an 
average of about dghteen per atmum. 'Ibete 
eighteen annual ” crowns*’ have been oompeted 
for by more than seventy m^stnorials oonring 
from every point of France, mostjj without the 
knowledge of the persons interaatm. In short, <■ 
since the foundation of the prises, the Academy 
has had to read several thousand memorials. 

To Monsieur V. P. Demay (Secretary and 
Chef dcs Bureaux of the Mairie of the I8th 
Arrondissement of Paris) the idea ooenrred of 
collecting the whole of these Uvrets into a 
volume, so a.>t to furnish an analytical summary 
of the distribution of the prizes throughout 
the empire, and of appending to it fliowers 
of pliiianthropio doctuenoe culled from the 
speeches made at the Academic meetings. The 
result is abook entitled “ Les Pastes dc la Vfjrtu 
Pauvre cn iVunne,” “Anuals of tlie Tirinous 
Poor in France.” 

No one, before M. Dcmay, thought («? mider- 
taking the Statistics of Virtue. The subject has 
not found a place on any scientific prolamine, 
French or international; whether through for- 
gctfulucss or not, the fact remains indisputable. 
And bo it remarked that the seven Imndred aud 
thirty-two laurcats to whom iwards have bceu 
decreed, represent only a fraction of the number 
of highly deservingpersons. In all their reports 
ever since 1820, the French Academy has de- 
clared that it had only the eaiharrassincnt of 
choosing between the candidates while awarding 
the prizes, so cqmdly meritorious were their ants. 
Therefore, to the seven Imndred and thirty-two 
nCminccs ought to be added the two thousand 


and seveuty-two instances of conduct worthy of 
imitation which had been brought to light by 
the agency of the prizes. 

The book, not more amusing than other 
statistids, is nevertheless highly suggestive. 
Serious thought is the -consequence of opening 
its pages. It is a touchingbook, and goes to 
the heart., as the acts it records came from the 
heart. After reading it, many will feel prompted 
to go and do likewise by some effort of generosity 
or self-denial. In any case, it cannot be othqr 
than a moralising work to bring to light so 
many instances of devotion, ana to set Ibem 
forth as public examples. 

In some of his speculations onr auMior, per- 
haps, may be considered as just a little too 
sanguine. Certainly, if there are tribunals 
for the infliction of punishment, there is no 
reason why tribuilals should not exist for the 
conferring of recompenses. How fiar tihey aare 
likely tC become general, is a question for eon- 
sidcrarion. Also, it is true that newspapers 
give "the fullest details of horrid crimes, while 
they are brief in their usual moation of meri- 
torious actiions. But before M. Deamy, some- 
body said, "Men’s evil manners liyccjm, brass, 
their virtues we write in water a».d it is to , 
be feared he is smewhat too bright-vbbned a 
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fifeer, he hoped through ]Sra|w)ieosi the 
Third^s w3l Bmm HaudMitum^e eduo^oual 


measures^ coupled t^ith the mflueuce ot the 
Mojatjroii priees, *'at »o very distent day, lie 
wcw^dfl peiiiteQ^aary, prison, &c*^ will exist only 
in the state of 3ouvaiur»--*p^^ as regards the 
. past, but oouBolatpry for the future/* 

^ To give the deMs of such a multitude of 
virtuous acteis simply impossible- M. Deinay 
can oidy rapidly group those which prcscui the 
most striking features, md which have appeared 
still more extraordinaiy^for that is the proper 
word— than the others, conferring on their 
honoured actors surnames rocognised through- 
out whole districts. It is the Table of HonW 
oC Virtuous Poverty, crowned by the verdict 
of popular opinion. Among these latter are 
(tlie parentheses contain the name of their de- 
partaent) : the Mnwts, husband and wife, 
saS. manufacturers, at Chateau Salins (Meurihe), 
surnamed the Second Providence of the Poor 
Suasaniuj Geral, wife of the keeper of ilie lock- 
up bouse, at Plorac (Lozke), samamed the 
Prison ijxgel; David Lacroix, fisherman, 
at Dieppe (Soiue-Infdricure), surnamed the 
Sauv6ui\ the Saviour, instead of the Saiireteur. 
the Kesouer, al^er having puUed one hundred 
and seventeen people out oi fire and water— lie 
has the Cross of the Legion of Honour; Marie 
Philippe; Widow Gambon, viue-dresser, at 
Nauterre (Seine), surnamed la Merc de bon 
Secours, or Goody Helpful ; Madame Langier, 
at Orgon (Bouche^du-Rhone), sumamca la 
Queleuse, the Collector of Alms. 

in the spring of 1839 almost the whole 
canton of Ax (AxiJge) was visited by tJie yellow 
fever, which raged for ten months, and carried 
off a sixth of the population. It was especially 
malignant at Praacs. Terror was at its height ; 
those whom the scourge had spared were pre- 
vented by their fears Jurom assisting their sick | 
neighbours, menaced wiili almost certain death, | 
Nevertheless, a young girl, Madeleine Fort, who 
had been brought up in the practice of good 
works, exerted herself to the utmost in all direc- 
tions. JJuring the course of tiiose ten disastrous 
months she visited, consoled, and nursed more 
than five hundred unfortunates; and if she 
could not save them from the grave, she fol- 
lowed them, olou^ to their final resting-place. 
Two Sisters of Charity were sent to help her ; 
erne was soon carried off, and Ihe second fell 
ill. The cur^ die4 and was replaced by 
another. The latter, finding himself smitten, 
sent for Maddainc. One of the flock had to 
tend the pastor. Those disastrous days have 
long aimse disappeared ; but if tiie traveller, 
liamjig at Prades, asks tot Madeleine Fortes 
dweUmg, be will be answered, “ Ah ! you mean 
our Sistai* of Ohari^ P'* j 

Svmme Biehon is only a servant, mr master 
and imstreas were completely ruined by the 
ntsgrq inanmetbn in Doiftingo; but tlic 
worthy woman jwtiuJd not desert tiiem~she 
workfm^fbt them all, and took care of the 
chiidrep. On being c^red a better place, that 
is^ a more lactative engagement, she zofuacd it 


with the words, You will easily find impther 
person, but can my waster, and mirta?ea«^t 


person, but can my waster, and mirtajcss^t 
another servant P' The Academy gate fSteir 
r^mpensc for Mcen years of this devoted, Bar- 
vice. Her mistress wanted to go and teJk^ 
a place herself; she wotdd not hear of it, 
making them believe that she had means sk her 
command, and expectations. But aU her means 
lay in her capacity for work, while her expecta- 
tions were— Providence. It is not to be won- 
dered at that she was known as Good Suzelte. 

Such attachments as these on the part of 
servants are a delightful contrast to what we 
commonly see in the course of our household 
experience. They can hardly be looked fur 
under the couibiued regime of Vegister^offlees, a 
month’s wages or a month’s warning, nO fol- 
lowers, Sundays out, and criuoliue. 

We look tor virtue amongst the ^ clei|5y* 
The devotion, .self-denial, and resignation 
often witnessed amongst them ar? matters of 
notoriety. Neverlheless, it is right that one of 
its members shonW find a place on a list like the 
present, in 1S3L tee L\)hi Bertran was ap- 
pointed curd of Peyriac (Aude). He was 
obliged, so to speak, to comiuer the country of 
which lie was soon to be the benefactor. For 
two years he had to struggle with the obstinate 
resistance which liis parismouers opposed to him. 
llib evangelical gciitlcnes.s succeeded in van- 
(juishiug every obstacle; henceforth he was 
master of the ground, and could march onwards 
with a firm step. A< once he consecrated his 
patrimouv io the restoration of the church apd 
the presbytery. He bought a field, turned 
architect, and soon there arose a vast building 
which united the two extremes of life— old 
and infancy. JJe then opened simultaneous 
a girls’ school, an infant school, and a foutwiJHlg 
hospital. He sought out the orphans bddliging 
to the canton, and supplied a home tm 
people of cither sex. To effect these oWeicte 
the good pastor expended seventy ^hoAnd 
francs (nearly three thousand pounds), ijhe 
whole of his property: he left himself ‘with- 
out a sou. But he had sowm bis isieed in 
good ground, and it promised to produce a 
hundred-fold. Rich in his poverty, his place ia 
marked beside Vincent de Piigil and Chiorles 
Borromeo. 

Goodness may^ven indulge in its caprioea 
and still remain good^ Marguerite Mpnni^, 
surnamed la Mayon (a popular term of afleetiem 
in Lorraine), seems to nave selected a ciurteua 
speciality for the indulgence of her charitabk 
propensities. It is requisite to be * infirm ear 
Idiotic^ to be entitled to receive her Imevokuit 
attentlona. When quite a child, she' m 
her friend a poor bUnd beggar, whom ohe viaite 
every day ji her wretched bovd. 8^ teobs 
her Ded, li^ts her fire, and ooo^ ‘food. 
While going to school, she remarks w old 


to pick up a few dry She Mows her 

thimer, helps her to gather thorn, and brings 
back the load on her mm shouldars. Grown to 
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tnodiaohood, anid aiAxried, 2(Dtifae^ it^ueoes- 
ii&i/^j gives hpspiteEty to m idwjt, a teoiusy 
penson, a sevexal pace]^ iwtients, 

orphans, stiiingem *jtbottt leflfOarces, an4 even 
dmnkaids (one vrould vrali to see in their fiil- 
ing an ironity wwdy). Ivery ^reatore tumble 
to oiM% OT itsi^ mda in her a ready pro- 
teotor. SniA are ner lodjrors, her clients, dier 
cnstOi&eisi ^er oheerfui, she amuses them 
bjr dieootone syited to their comprehension. All 
aronad her is m continued jubilation, and Mar- 
iMdte heiaelf seems to be more entertained 
than anybody else. It may be said, perhaps, 
that a person must be born with a natural dis- 
, lotion for tliis kind of devotedness. Granted ; 
but bis claim to public gratitude is not a whit 
the less for that. 

Catherine Vranet, of Saint-Germain (Puy-de- 
D6me), is a simple lacenmker, who, rfter de- 
voting herself to her family, has for thirty years 
devoted heftelf to those who have no one to 
take card of them. Her savings having 
amounted to a sufficient susi for the purchase 
of a SJnall house, she converted it into a sort 
of h<»pital with eight beds always occupied. 
Sifted amongst the mountains of Auvergne, 
this hospital is a certain refuge for jx'rdin, 
travellers who hiive lost their way. Tt is an 
imitation of the Saint Bernard; and if it has 
not attaiued its eelebiity, it emanates from the 
same source, charity. 

In looking through the lists and compaiing 
the several departments of France, it would be 
hard to say that one department is better than 
another; beeaiise their population, iuid otlicr 
important influential circumstances, vary im- 
mensely between themselves. But what strikes 
one immediately, is the great preponderance of 
good women-— rewarded as such— over good 
men. Thus, to dip into the list at hazard, we 
have— Meuse, one man, five women; Stine, 
thirty-one men, ninety-eight women ; Loire, two 
men, six women ; Cote-trOr, three men, eleven 
women; and so on. The nature of the acts re- 
garded — also taken by chance— arc lliese : re- 
conciliation of families in vendetta (Corsica) ; 
maintenance of deserted children ; rescues from 
fire and water; fiuthfulness to ma-stcr and mis- 
tress for sixteeu^ycars ; adoption of seven orphans 
for fifteen years ; maintenance of master and nus- 
tress fallen into poverty ; devotion to the aged; 
nursiag the sick uoor ; , killing a mad dog who 
infiict^ fourteen bites, ^ When “inexhaustible 
dmrity” and “succour to the indigent” are 
mentioned, one^ would like to know whether 
th^ consisted in mere alms-giving. Probablv 
not; because by “ ohmty” Montyon understood, 
not the momentary impulse which causes us to 
help a suifeting fellow-cureaturo, and then dies 
away, but the constant, durable aff^ption which 
regards him as another spit and whose devloe 
is “ Privation, Sacrifice,”' 

In the period, then, between 1819 and X864- 
soyen hundred and seventy-six persons received 
rewards, Jwo hundred and eijeven of 
' whom ware men, and five hundred and siKty- 
five VOMtu In. JM. Bemay’s opiiuou, the dis- 


propo^on oa^ to <snwse nobody ; for if 
Man n giftbil with tlirue ooumge, which is 
capable (h bei^ suddenly infiamod, and is 
liable to be 8ihiila% extingoi^ed, Woman only 
is midowed with the boundless, incessant, 
silent devodon, wMoh is found in the mother, 
the wife, the daughter, the sister. This dear , 
oompamon, given by God to man, is con- 
scious of the noble mission allotted her ip fulfil 
on ewth. We behold the results in her acts, 
and in what daily oeours in families. Abn<^ 
tion, with her, is a natural instinct. “ She may 

E rove weak, no doubt ; she may even go astray : 
ut, be assured, she always retains the divine 
spark of charity, which omv awaits an opportu- 
nity to burst forth into a brilliaat flame. Let 
us abstain, therefore, from casting a stone at 
temporary error ; let us pardon, and forget. 
Our charity will lead her back to duty more 
efficaciously than all the moral stigmas we coUld 
possibly inflict.” 

The years most fruitful in acts of devotion 
appear to have been 1851, 1852,, and 1857, in 
which twenty-seven and twenty-eight prixt's 
were aw'arded. Hieir cause is, mat previously 
the Academy received memorials from the 
authorities only. But after making an appeal 
to wilnesi.es cif every class and grade, virtue, if 
the ijxpression may be allowed, overflowed in 
aU directions. Lives of heroism and charitv, 
hidden in the secrets of the heart, were suddenly 
brought to the light of day, to the great surprise 
of their heroes and heroines. During the same 
iicriod there was distributed, iu money, three 
hundred and siity-four thousand francs (six- 
teen thousand pounds) ; in medals, four hun- 
dred and eighteen thousand five hundred and 
fifty francs (sixteen thousand seven hundred 
and forty-two pounds) ; total, seven hundred 
and eighty two thousand five hundred and fifty 
francs (tlnrty-two thousand seven hundred and 
forty-two pounds). The Montyou prizes arc 
worth having, and not an insult to the persons 
to whom«they are offered. The sums ol money 
given range as high as one, two, three, and even 
lour thousand francs ; the medals vary.in viduc 
from five and six hundred to a thou-sand fimics : 
but even a five-hundred franc or twenty-pound 
medal is a respectable token of approbation and 
esteem. In some few cases, both money and 
a medal are bestowed. 

It may be said that the persons to whom 
these piizes are given would have done the, 
same deeds without any reward. True; and 
therein lies their merit. And ought monejf to 
be given to recompense virtuous actsf Les, 
most decidedly ; because it will confer on 'its 
recipient their grontest possible recompeiiBo— 
the power of doing still more good. Money 
gifts arc(pot to be depreciated so long as there 
are orphans to sustain, sick poor to nurse, and 
infirm old ^e to keep from’ starvation. 

Finally, is charity the growth of one period 
of life rather than of anoflier On inspecting 
the lists, we find children, six, twelve, Jliirteen 
years of age, and close to them ootogmiariaus, 
one nonagonariau, one centenarian} If noble 
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ooutage doea aot ^vait for fuliaeaa td yem, it 
vtonli appear n<A tp take ita fligkt on iJieir 
nrrival. 


A DASH INTO tOEKSHIRE. 

'Om day lately, I fcjt myself to be very 
atupid. I will not be guilty of tbe modest 
affectation of saying, ^though, by the way, that 
is nothing unusual r fur, however true that may 
be, no one believes it when he says it, and snou 
modesty is nothing bat a hypocritical pretence. 
I own, witht^t any reservation whatever, that, 
on the occasion T refer to, I teas stupid. Plod- 
ding day after day, and week after week, in the 
same beaten track, round and round .like a mill- 
horse, I was getting into a dazed mechanical 
state, and 1 fell that if I did not bolt and kick 
n§ my heels I should heedme idiotic. I tried 
to think coherently, and I couldn’t. I tried toy 
spOak coherently about the most common-place 
matters, and 1 couldn’t. Wlicn any one chal- 
lenged me to express my views with re- 

f ard to that easiest of topics, the weather, 
found that I was incapablS of going straight 
Jbo the point. I was unable to say, in so 
many words, that it was vei-y we# weather 
when it was raining cats and dogs. Or if the 
sun slione, I found it equally difficult to declare 
that it was fine. My sentences came out wrong 
end first. I had no ideas upon any subject 
whatever, or if I had I was quite unable to' ex- 
press them in intelligible words. I was begin- 
ning to have a vague sense that my brain was 
gone, and that there was nothing left in my 
skull for my senses to act upon. 

When X w;ia iu tliis state, gravely doubting 
whether I should ever have tlie use of my facul- 
ties any more, 1 suddenly formed my resolution. 
I am generally a well-oruered person, and, as a i 
rule, never do anything without due considcra- ! 
tion. There is nothing mghtjr or capricious in my 
character. Yet on this occasion my comiuct was 
flighty and capricious in the last degree. At nine 
o’clock ju the morning I had no idea of leaving 
London for many weeks ; but at nine o’clock 
that night I was more tl\an two hundred miles 
away from Loudon, in a town where I did not 
know a single soul, and in wliich 1 had no busi- 
ness whatever. When 1 formed my resolution, 
I was in the street, proceeding to my mill. 
Suddenly I tutued on my heel, retraced my 
steps to my chambers, and packed a little 
carpet-bag with a change of clothes. In ten 
minutes I was in the " street again, with the 
catpet-bog in my hand. In what direction 
should I bend my steps P Hiad no idea on the 
subject. I scarcely knew for what piirpose 1 
was carrying the c^et-bag. Walkii|g on and 
on, I found myself in tlio Marylebone-road. 1 
was at a station of the underground railway. 

I did not fpey that. Presentij^I came in sight 
of the Ionic porj^co of the London and North- 
Westerly I never liked that severe portico. 
It did ^ot invite me. By-and-by the dock of 
the Great Northern peeped down upon me over 


the tops of the houses. It h&d 

an old friend. In times gone I jhfcff up 

at that clock, when my heart 

thoughts of home far away among Ute ttortiem 

hills. 

Through the gate underneath, I bad many 
times passed on to happiness. 1 knew that 1 
could not go home now ; but I would be on the 
road ; my race would be towards it. I might 
beguile myself with the idea that I was gemg 
the old hopeful journey to the end. The big 
round face of the clock seemed to smile upon 
me ; the hands seemod to beckon me. I entered 
the terminus, and, without any idea as to my 
destination, or the times when trains started, 
presented myself at the ticket-office. 

I merely said to the clerk, A ticket.” 

“ Where for ?” he asked. 

1 thought for a moment, and answered ^‘York- 
shire,” it having, iu that moment of reflection, 
come into my head that I had he?,rd and read 
much of that famous county, and had never 
been in it, excepifto set foot upon the platform 
at York in passnm through to the far north. 

“Where in Yorkshire?” the clerk asked, 
lookincr at me very hard. 

While he was asking the question my eye 
fell upon the word “Leeds,” on the pand of 
his box. 

“ Leeds,” T said, mechanically. 

Ho handed me a ticket, and in five minutes^ 
time I was iu a comfortable first-class carriage 
raining away for a place that 1 had never 
visited in my life, And in which I did not know 
a single soul. 

Awaking to a sense of being in for 'an un- 
usual enterprise, I suddenly began to find my 
brains and my coherence of speech. A fellow- 
passenger challenged me on the abstruse sub- 
ject of culiivation by steam, and I found that I 
knew a good deal abont it, and could deliver 
myself quile fluently. My mental vacuity was 
dispelled, as a toothache is sometimes cured by 
the sight of the dentist’s brass plate. At the 
dentist’s door you can turn back; but when you 
put yourself into an express train at King’s 
Cross, there is no turning back until you reach 
Peterborough. I thought I would turn back 
at I’eter borough ; but wkeu got to Peter- 
borough, my blood was up, that is to say, it was 
in an' active slal% of circulation, and I was 
ready for anytWng. determined to go on to 
Le^as, though what I was goiqg to do When I 
got there I had not the sligatest idea. 

Thiukiug about Yorkshire, I become deepJy 
interested iu that county and its inhabitants. 

1 1 recal all that I have read of the clmraqtoristo 
of the people, their qumat sayings, the Yorkskire- 
meii 1 have seen in pieces at the theatres#, 
ing red wai||bcoats, saying “domit,” and talking 
about pints of “yell” and going ‘^whoam/’ 
Old scenes in novels come back to me, scenes 
in which Yorkslriremea m'ado a display of their 
honesty and their appetites in an athletic sort of 
a way, os if honesty and Cj^ting were feats of 
skiugtli with them. Wfakefield conjured up 
the good old vicar, and Moscfe buying tlm 






but Ae M nbt oomct X put tbe dinaair 
. baek.” , 

^ “ It WM "vetif Idnd of you, I’m safe,** I »id, 
'* uoi at i^** she ptotost^ " Would I 
take tm padfi^ More or after? 

Torkc^uu fasbitm vas tp take it befofe tbo 
meat.” 

* I said I trouM take it Torksbire faskion, for 
X loved the Yorkshire fasbious. 

'* Had X aem Polsoa lat4y ? ” mv host asked. 
” Yes, I had seen him last veek.’^* 

“'Stai at the old shop, 1 suppose f” 

“Yes,” I said, he was still at the old shop.” 
“Andurbat ma he doiog. Still at the old 
game 

“ Yes,” I said, “still at iho old game.” 

And so the dinner passed pleasantly away. 
When we were sitting over our wine, my host 
said ; " I have invited a few friends to meet you 
this evening. All, people th*t you know. MarsJi 
and his wife, Dawson and his wife. Partridge 
and his wife. Old Cockle is coming, too — ^you* 
remember old Cockle, of coarse P” 

said that it was very kind of him, that I 
should be very glad to meet so many persona 
that 1 knew, and that I partionlarly remembered 
old Cockle. I firmly believed at tlie moment 
that 1 did know all these people, and j^hen they 
came I recognised them ail on the infant. 
Looking round the table, at tlie “tea fight” 
(which was a pleasant YfirLsliirc meal of lea, 
coffee, fish, roast fowls, and buttered cakes), 
every face that I saw was familiar to me, so was 
eycry voice I heard. Shutting my eyes, 1 knew 
them all by their speech. X heard old Cockle 
incidentally mention that he had never been in 
London. Until this day I bad never been in 
Xjoads. Yet I knew old Cockle, and old Coe^ 
knew me. This is not a story lliat begins 
wiih an indigestion and ends with that most iui- 
satisfactOTY disiJIusive device, “a wild and 
troubled dream.” it Ls a simple fact that 1 am 
relating. Yor two days 1 found myself in a 
strange town, which I fiad never visited before, 
in the midst of familiar faces and old* friends, 
who entertained me hospitably, and paid me 
every attention. First, one old friend and then 
anotner old friend conducted me over the 
town to view the lions of Leeds. They are not 
many, and they are not imposing. They roar 
a good deal lilm sucking doves. It is a dingy 
sombre town, marred by the workhouse order 
. of arohitcoture and ugly-coloured bricks. Xt 
’ struck me as strange that a town which 
poducos such fine soft glossy cloth, should 
be itself so rusty ahd threadbare. The town- 
hall is a magnificent building, {lerhaps the 
handsomest town-haQ in tho kingdom ; but it is 
too fine for the town. Xt staads like an ex- 
quisite msrble statue in the midst of a builder’s 
lumber-yard’ Briggaie, tbb principal o^morctal 
street, is a sort of two<«toriod Tottennm-court- 
road. The wooQen mills give y^u the wild idea 
of houses suferiamfrom jaundice* All the goods 
sold in the sh^ seem to be soft; goods. I 
wanted f perdcnile, and scorched three streets in 
vain fov a outier’s. I enfeiud, at last, a shop 


that had a alight lock of hazdww^ l^ben 
I asked jfor a penknife, they tsded to tent o» off 
with a woollen comforter. In aw s$cm* 

boy was sent out to proonite the actime 1 wamML 
and he was so long ibsent that X think 
have gone to Sheffield for it. 

I was mnch struck with the panciiy of puhiSo* 
houses-'-^od phrase fhat “paucity of putilfo. 
houses ’’—in Leeds. 1 oongmtulatcd my guida 
on the pleasing fact, as being a testimony to tim 
temperate habits of the people. X regret to say 
that lie could not accept my ormgratidaiious. 
He let me into a sejoct. The public-houses in 
Ijeeds are mostly situated up courts. There is 
no sign of them in the main streets ; but if you 
go up the courts, there you find them. And 
every street was pierced with tliese sly little 
courts, like rabbitholes in a sand-bank. 

The young ladies in Leeds „are all in the 
fashion; but they overdo the thing a Httie. 
Iheir chignons are nearly as big awiheir heads, 
'so that they appear wlien in tlie streets to have 
two heads, one witii a bat and one without. 

1 found at a public office an old frieiul — ^wbom 
I bad never seen before in my life — ^wbo had 
made anwigcments to conduct mo over a 
woollen mill. One proprietor refused to admit 
me, having a sjyong suspicion tiiat it was my 
design to take the pattern of his new machinery. 
Another made me welcome, and showed me 
everything. Q’ho history of a yard of doeskin 
would fill a volume, so I cannot even attempt to 
summaiise it. From the sheep’s back to the Bngl 
rolling of it up m a bale,, it goes through a score 
of elaborate processes, and clianges its appear- 
ance every time. It is always going mte a 
inaohine, or a tub, or a boiler, and coming out- 
like a comic enlertainer — in a new form. It 
is tom to pieces by tho “ devil,” and spun and 
twisted, and teazled, and boiled, and dyed, and 
ummoUed, and shaved, and hot pressed, I 
on’t know what all. The adventures of A pair 
of sixteeu-sluUing trousers would beat tho ex- 
ploits of the seven-leagued boots all to nothing. 

A word as to shoddy. X thought it was a 
term of reproach, a tiung to bt* ashamed of, a 
sly dodgement of the duffer. But Leeds is not 
ashamed of shoddy, it talks about it openly, 
uses it openly. What is shoddy? 

1 was not quite clear on tins point before X 
went to Leeds, b^t I know all about it now, 
and will give others the benefit of my newly- 
aoq aired useful knowle(%c. Shoddy is old wool 
made os good as new. Eveiy mauufiielarer 
keeps a devil, a ravenous beast with a 
set of iron teeth, and an insatiable appetite tot 
old coats and old trousers, old aitythQ% thoA iA 
made of wool. Toss him an old ganrw, Add 
he will tear it to pieces in no time. j|ttea 
and woven threads are converted into woed 
again, and arts worked up into new thrcawls to be 
woven once more into a piece of doth. Cloth 
so made— with a mixture of new wed— looks 
very well and w^ very wdl. I defy you to 
tell which is shoddy doth and whidi is not. We 
all wear shoddy without kAoWing it For light 
wo«5, shoddy dotih will sen® etjeiy purpose j 
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Irnt it will not stcaujl tftW »ad * Ion 

miiist naireaimbif^'j^ib&fssm 
of SioMj^toiatm, Here is i(iio -weekness of 
Ghx)ddj--‘-#ie'eiioiM IPoukaoW 

now— if yon did not Ipapw before— wiy the bid 
clo&esman is so andianxioas to bay any 
gsment, bowe^ xsgged. wMoh is composed 
(mtirely of wtOpL Ibe old suit goes to the mill 
and oombS btu^ to yon in a new shape. Your 
trousers to^^y may be your waistcoat fo-mor- 
!KJW. Such is ihe economy of modem trade. 

rdotb'hall at Leeds is a huge shed, a quar- 
^ w a mile long ; the area of which is divided 
into streets of si alls, at which, on market-days, 
the manufocturers exhibit specimens of their 
goods. It is a cn'rious place, well worth see- 
11 ^. Let me imp^ to the reader a secret I 
pi^ed up here. How to tell if there is cotton 
in a piece of doth. Take a small piece and 


tear it both ways, against the warp and 'against 
the woCf. The wool in tearing makes a dull 

Soft sound; the cotton rends with a crackling 
noise. Do this when your ta,ilor swears “ it is 
all WooV* aud see how foolish he will look 
when he hears the rattle of the cotton threads. 
The griice of broadcloth ranges from a hhiIJing 
a yard to twenty sliillmgs ! At wholesale prices 
yon can get clolh enough to make a suit, for five 
shillings. 

Haring scdi Leeds at work, I w'as curious 
to see it at play. With this purpose 1 njadothe 
round of its night amusements. I went to a 
theatre. It was poorly attended, as it deserved 
to be ; for though the house was large and ca- 
pable of being made bright and attractive, it was 
in an inconceivably dirty state, and the porform- 
anoe on the stage was dreary in the last degree. 
When will provincial managers be brought to 
understand that people do not go to the theatre 
duty, but to be made cheerful and to be 
Miteedr Why should my one come away from 
anywhere to sit in this dingy deu, and be witness 
to a performance which, iupoint of art aud skill, 
is below the mark of the busker who executes 
a dog dance on the cellar-flap in the stn-ct ? 

* I visited a music -halL It had evidently 
been a floor-cloth factory, or something of 
t^t kind; but, with bright lights and a 
lively band of musicians, it was infinitely 
more cheerful than the theatre. This Leeds 
music-hall has its peculiarities. The people 
are admitted to the body of the building gratis, 
paying for their entertainment in the puce of 
the beer they drink. The cliarge for admission 
to the galleries is sixpence, and there is a sort 
of pew at the end of the hall set apart for 
mothers with children in arms. The entertain- 
ment was of the usual character. Awkward 
yonng ladies in dingy evening costume, showing^ 
a lanky length of red arm, came on with pieces' 
of m^c — of which they could not^-ead a note 
—and sang sentimental ballads in shrill notes, 
which set your teeth on edge. Then the all- 
pervading irrepressible comic man, with the 
briWoss bat and the long-tmled coat, treated usi 
to mp-bang and Xafooidum and Um-doo^e- 
day, bnd arrays when be failed to make an 


effect, knocked bis bat over bis eyes, and by 
that triumpbant steedEe of httttour invariafa^ 
brought (fown the bouse. It was not exactly 
au elevatmg enierkmnmt ; but it admittod of 
great variety, and the addienoe seCmed amused. 
It was at least a lively plaoe, and well ovasred 
of its kind, whidr the tbeatee waa not. 

In the course of three hours I pret^ whsU * 
exhausted the night’s eutertaiiuneats of 3Ueds. ' 
They included an organ perfoavaanee at the 
town-hall, .a concert, ana a reading at the 
Mechanics’ Institution. 

They are a musical people in Xieeds. I'rom 
almost eve^ court leading to ihe public-hottses 
tuneful voices reached the street, and in some 
of the houses fiddles were going. In the bar 
of a little beer -shim, which 1 was curious 
enough to visit, I found a handsome piano 
jammed up agaipst the beer engine, and a mm 
playing it for the <deleotatiou of litdf a dosen 
yokels, who were drinking their beer at the 
'counter. It was a mean shabby little beer- 
shop; but tlie piano was in a fine rosewood ' 
ease, and the performer played remarkably well. 
There was nothing to pay for the music. ' 1 bad 
half a pint and a grand fantasia for Iwoptmce. 
Nay, more : a gentleman at the bar did a little 
double-sbijffle for the entertainment of the cus- 
iomeivs generally. It seemed to- ane that the 
piano was a pleasant mitigation of the mere 
drinkuig and getting drniw punmses of the 
ordiiiaiy public-house bar ; and 1 have observed 
that wliere music, smging, dancing, and other 
amusements are dispensed with liquor, th^ 
have the effect of keeping people sober. 

My kind host offered, if I jwu'uld step over to 
Wakefield with him, to show me a curiosity ; the 
said curiosity^ being the whole of the original 
mauusciipt of the Hckwick Papers, whidi, I 
was assured, is in the possession of a printer 
there. Perhaps this will bo news to the con- 
ductor of tliis journal. I was informed, too, 
that a Yorkshire schoolmaster advertises himself 
as the proprietor of the real original Dothe'boys’ 
ITiill, whimi is now conducted on jpruiciples of 
the most boundless liberality. My now old 
friend in Leeds — ^whose hearty hospitality and 
kindness I shall never forget-t~pressod me to 
stay a day or two longer ; but ns I was cured of 
my' vacuity, I was anxious — selfish person that 1 
am — to get back to town. I took Hull in my 
way, though it v as a good deal out of my way. 
and took a gl-ance at the lions there. 1 hrul sliarea 
in the impression, which, I bdieve, is the popu- 
lar one, that B uU was in the last degree a dull, 
smoky, dreary town. I had heard it associated 
with auQthcr place whose nape begins with H 
and ends with two^l’s. But I found that Hull 
had been much behed and shamefuBy traduced. 
'I'hc Uuipber, if it were not normally of t^ 
colour ol(i>pea-soup, is as fine a river as any in 
the kingdUm. As to the town, I prefer it to 
Leeds. Bie bqcks are of a better colour, the 
streets are busy and bustling, and the surround- 
ing country is really charmiii|f. _ iH^ has a 
statue, a manteUous statue. It m sitffated in 
the market-street, in the midst of oystdr-stalis 
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sad M^'busovs. and it mieeonte WJfillata 
Wtd cm boTs^bandcl; WuHam and ifaa boMe 
botb gilt wovtsr. IbegcddM^ntanaad 
bom bave a tSKudoBs effet^ pranciag loiaoBf tbs 
tracib and booths. And beite, for me first iime 
in Tork&hhre^ t acas i^idified by heaTinK sotne* 
body say “ doto’d.” 1 asked a native Bnll 
•hMij^ceidedastatueto Wfiiimtbelbira: and 
be said be sras " dom’d if be knov." I believe 
'VriUiaia did EuH 'Ihe bouew of landing on its 
shores, trben be was obligine enough to come 
over from Holknd to govern England. It was 
there that first be abowed bis ktnpblack face. 

Hull is madtinie, and has docfo, and ships, 
and sailors, and is all die more lively in conse- 
quence. It has two theatres, a circus, and 
several mnsio-balls. One of tjlie theatres (the 
Eoyal) is an ei^ple of what may be done, 
even in the provinces, by enterprise and liberal 
mauagemont. It is a bandsame roomy building, 
ele^itly decorated and luxuriously fuinishcd, 
and the pieces are dressed and mounted iu first- 
rate style. The result is, that the better classes 

S o to the stalls and boxes, and that the local 
harcholdors find tbeir account in a wcll-lilled 
treasury. Hull, too, has a sretty park, with 
pleasant walks, and flower-beas, and ornamental 
waters; and the roads leading to the coyntryare 
studded with bright little villas, where you jfiay 
hold house comfortably and elegantly for thirty 
pounds a year. So never believe any one who 
says that there is only the difference of a letter 
bolween Hull and the* infernal regions. 


LOOK UPWARD. 

They hnild too low, who hidld heaeath the stare. 

Tbov didst help me across the brooklet 
And over the marsby fon, 

All through the tangled thicket, 

And up the rocky^ glen j 

But when we came to the torrent 
Thai dash’d and foam’d along, 

A stouter heart I needed, 

A grasp more firm and strong. 

Thou Midst lead me through the twilight, 
’Mid shadows gaunt and drear, 

And with thine arm around me 
I felt no doubt nor fear. 

But when the grim deep darkness 
Set in on eveiy side, 

My faint heart sank within me, 

I craved a safer guide* 

Thou didst comfort me in seasons 
Of sadness, toil, and pain, 

But when death stood between us 
J look’d to thee iu vain. • 

In rain, and wind, and tempest. 

How constant was thy hold ! 

But when earth quaked benedth us, 

I felt thy touch grow colch 

O, strength so dearly trusted, 

0, clasp of hiflban love, 

I'rail lisd we fondly lean on, 

How feeble dost thou prove ! 


0, sllen^ dead, unbroken ^ 
By friendship’s tenderest tdne, 
Dark ways that must he trodden^ 
' Dark waters stemmed alone t 
A surer faith, unshaken, 

The failing heart demands, 

A voice from higher regions, 

A gfasp from unseen hands. 


LAZAKUS, LOTUS-EATING. 

Nike o'clock on Saturday evening, the place 
Comhill, and the wafit a policeman. Wonder- 
fully quiet and still is the Exchange yonder, for 
the bears have left their accustomed pit for 
the nighi, and the buUs are lowing over club 
mangers, or the family cribs at home. Curiously 
quiet, too, is the vast thoroughfare we are in. 
Shops and wareliouses, banks and offices^ are 
closed; and though here and there a Rlazeof light 
4olJs you liow to telegraph to India, or glimmers 
out of one of thcuippcr windows of the closely- 
shuttered houses you nass, the great street is 
W’ondcrlullj^ free from the feverish traffic of the 
day. Lazarus starts up out of the shadows 
whicli fantastically combine together on the 

f lavement under tne illuminated clock to the 
eft, and liaviug yielded to his prayer for pence, 
you and I look out anxiously for a policeman to 
aid us iu tracing lum home. Perhaps we carry 
with us a mysterious talisman which will at once 
enlist the sympathies and ensure the co-opt?ra- 
tiouof the force ; perhaps we rely on our ppwtrs 
of personal persuasion; perhaps we have justice 
on our side, and claim its officers as allies ; per- 
ha])s we v ish to test the truthfulness of the pitiful 
story ho has told us ; or perhaps we are merely 
animated by a holy hatred of beggars, and a wisn 
to urosecuto Lazaims to the death. Let us look 
at liirn again. Shabby canvas trousers, a loose 
and ragged blue jacket, high check-boncs, small 
sufikeii eyes, a bare sliaven face, and an untidy 
pigtail — such is Lazarus. Ho is one of the poor 
wTetched Cliiiiatnen who shiver and cower and 
whine at our street-corners, and are mean and 
dirty, squalid and contemptible, even beyond beg- 
gars generally. See how he slinks and shambles 
along ; and note llic astonishment of the police- 
man we meet at last, when we tell him we wish 
to tnvee the abject w^retch home. We have been 
through Cornhill and Le^denball-strcot, past the 
comer where a waterman is pottering about with 
a lantern, a modern Diogenes, wlio, in the ab- 
sence of the bulls and bears, is looking in vain for 
an honest man, and are close by Aldgate pump, 
and in the full glare of the huge clothing 
blishment at the Minories' corner, before we 
come upon our policeman. New-court,P«dmer*B 
Folly, Bluegate-liclds, that is where the Chinese 
opium-smokinj house is, and that is where 
Lazarus is bound for. 

know them Chinamen wej|,” adds Mr. 
Policeman, scnieutiously ; ’'Hhey'il beg, and 
duff, and dodge about the West -end — ^we "Won't 
hav^e %ra bere~anc} never spend nothin' of what 
they makes, till night. They don't-care for nO 
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1?hm is a Itti^e txelocgr Orimtak in i^e 
^ centre of MwpMidA^ mi h the eeatre of 
*thi$ coloitjr {« isho ojpium 4ivaxi. We readi 
it by a tmmw f$mge leadic^ up a im- 
rtm ooarii adi4 easily gain admission on pre« 
senting owsekes at itadoor. Yahee is of great 
age, is never free from the influence of opinm, 
but sings, telle stories, eats, drinks, cooks, and 
qwrrels, and goes tiurongh the routme of his 
simple life, •without ever rousing from the semi- 
comatose state you see him in now. The curious 
burning od^, which is making your eye- 
liOB quiver painfully, which is giving your 
temples the throbbing which so often predicates 
a severe headache, and whioii is tiokliag your 
Mllet as if with a feather and fine dust, is opium. 
Its franes are curling overheads the air is laden 
with tliem, and the bed-clothes and the rags 
hanging on the string al>ove arc all steeped 
through and through with the fascinating drug. 
The livid, cadaverous, corpse-like visage of 
Yahec, the wild excited ^arc of the young 
Lascar who opens the door, the stolid slxeep-Uke 
ruminations of Lazarus and the other Clunar 
incn coiled together on the floor, the incalierent 
anecdotes of the Bengalee squatted on the had, 
the fiery gesticulations of the mulatto and the 
Manilla-man who are in conversation by the 
fire, the semi-idiotic jabber of the negroes 
huddled up behind Yahee, are all due to the same 
fumes. As soon as we are sutiicicutly acclima- 
tised to peer through the smoke, and' afier the 
bearded Oriental who nuikes faces and pass(*h 
jibes at, and for the comimny, has lighted a small 
candle in our honour, we sec a sorry little 
apartment, which is almost filled by the French 
bedstead, on which lialf a dozen coloured men 
are coiled long-wise across its breadth, and 
in the centre of which is a common japan tray 
and opium lamp. Turn which way you a ill, you 
see or touch opium smokers. Tlie crampedhttle 
chamber is one large opiura-pipc, and inhaling 
its atmosphere partially brings you under the 

K 's influfeoc. Swarthy sombre faces loom out 
ark comers, until the whole place seems 
alive with humanity ; and turning to your guid^ 
you ask, with atemge puazlemeut, who laheo’s 
customers are, where they live, and how they 
obtain the wherewithal for the expensive luxury 

S opium smoking P But Booboq on the becl 
ere is too quick for you, and, starting up, shouts 
out, ydth a volubDity which is astounding, con- 
sidering his* half-dead condition a few seconds 
beibre, full particulars concerning himsclt^ his 
his future, and the grievance he unjustly 
urs under now. First, though, of the drug 
he smc^. ^ You see, sar, this much onium, 
dam him, smoke two minutes, sar-^no Aoro. 
Him cost four i>minics--him dam dear, fat him 
dam good. Ifo g^ opium at de^Hme, sar 
(the Home for Amatos) ; so come to Tahee for 
small dtunkj|dengo a^okto Home and sleep 
him, sar. les, me live at de Home^ sar-*- , 
me ship’ii ^foward-^Bengalee--no get opium 1 


goefl m dis, exc^t to Yokee, sat,, FojBr 
pennies, you und'stand, make iwnoke mi* 
nutesv no more ; but him make betor 
tree, four, five glasses rum—you Inglcaee ^ 
rum drunk, me Bengalee like opiuig dronk^yod 
Timd^stand--*-^try him, sar; ho* much good.** 

Thus Booboo, who is a w^-dressed Asiatic, 
in a clean shirt, and with a watch chain of 
strength and massiveness. He has been with- 
out a ship for five months ; has just eiig%ed to 
go on board one on Monday; shows me the 
owner^s note for four pounds, and complains 
bitterly that they won*;^chaage it at the Home, 
or give him up bis box. owe them very 

leetlc, sai% very small piece ; me there five 
mouths, and pay long time, and now they say 
you give us money, and we no give you change. 
Booboo looks a little dangerous as be brandishes 
hh opium-pipe ; and old lahec, who is lying <m 
his back, with his eyes closed and his mouth 
open, growls out an incoherent wariflng to be 
calm. Mother Abdallah, who has just looked 
in from next door, interprets for u% and we 
exchange compliments and condolences with 
Booboo. Motlier Abdallali is a London lady, 
who, from long association with Orientals, has 
mastered their habits and acq^oired their tongue. 
Cheeiiy (China) Emma and Lascar Sal, her 
iM'ighbours, are both from home this evening, 
but Moth(‘r Abdallah does the honours for her 
male friends with much grace and propriety—* 
pallid wrinkled woman of forty, who prej^es 
and sells opium in another of the two-roomed 
hovels in the court — she confesses to smoking 
it, too, for company’s sake, or if a friend asks 
her to, as yer may say — and stoutly maintains 
the healthiness of the habit. Vy, look at this 
’ere court when the fever was so bad. Who *«d 
it ? Not them as took opium ; not one of *em, 
which well you knows, Mr. Cox,” turning to the 
handsome, bluff sergeant of polieo, wno has 
joined the inspector and myself ; but every one 
else, and look at the old ^n’clman, there *; vy, 
he’s more nor eighty year old, and ’ardly ever 
goes to sleep, bless yer, he don’t, indeed; he 
slugs and t(ms stories the whole Uessed night 
Ibrough, and is wonderful ’ealthy and clean. 
There ain’t a cleaner old man than Mr. Yab^» 
not in Bluegatc-fields, and if you could see him 
in the iriommg a-scrubbin’ and wasfon’ his *ouse 
out, and a-riiising hisclothes, it *ad do your *art 

T^rvAfs liilsualf* XitiV'c lllfl nflnm 


and prepares them in the way they like it, don’t 
he. Chin Chin?” Chin Ohm is a ChiaaraiBi, 
whose faoe is well known at the West>eni}, {Utd 
who lives by selling tracts and song'books m 
tlte streets, lie boards with Yahee, amd |i»ys 
one shilling a day. Chin Chin prom twne 
sardonic than oommanicativ^ and Mrs. Ahcbd* 
lah resnmes : “The old gfln’clinan.has Hved 
these twenty year, and has looked just the same, 
and allers done what he’s a«doin’ o£ now, made 
np the opium as they like it, and had a few of 
’em lurking with ’im. I dmk |teiimd to make 
it astviu as ho does, biid; I’ve lived hms these 
dozen year, and intafilly have |;Qt into mapy 
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of tlwsir ways. He am’t asleep. Wees ye, sir; 
he’ll lay lilee that lor hom> l^k 1 he*s wakW' 
tip now to light hie jnpe agin, «nd ^m. when 
irs later he^ hegha to nng, and ’u keep on 
singing right throni^ Ihe That there 

young Bengal^i aAeep in the eomcr, is imother 
of his lodgerajl Ws a ship’s cook, he is, only he 
oan’t get a ship, l^ey treat ’em shameful, just 
heeai^ they’re darkies, that they do, only 
aHowiiw ’em a pound a month, and sometimes 
ten swBins, and tiiey have to find th^’re own 
’haeoa out o’ that. These men come from all 
parts o’ London to smoke Yahee’s opium. Some 
on ’em sweep crossms ; some has situations in 
tea<shops; some hawks; some cadges; .some 
begs i some is well off, some is ill off ; but they all 
likes (mium, and they all knows there’s no opium 
like Yahec’s. No; there ain’t no difference 
in the quality, but you can’t smoke it as you 
buy it, you see, and Yahce has bis own way o’i)re- 
parin’ it,*wbidi he won’t tell nobody. T^l 
tumbler ■with the light in the middle has the 
mium, and that thick stfiff like treacle is it. 
They just take it up with a pin this way, and 
roll it round and round, you sec, and then when 
it’s like a little pea, so, they smoke away until 
it’s done. Tell the gen’elman how much you 
smoke. Jack. They call ’im Chow Chec John 
Potter, sir, because he’s been christened ; but 
he’s not right in his head, and his own country- 
people don’t understand him.” Chow Cbee is of 
an affectionato disposition, and the efiect of 
opinm is to make liim put both bands on my 
knee, and, after advancing his smiling black face 
to within a few inches of my nose, to wiuk 
solemnly, and to say he “ smoke as much as him 
gel, soaietimes day and all night, if Chris- 
tians peoples good to Chow Ghee.” 

On a suggestion being made that the opium 
smoking should be supplemented by some other 
stimulant, gin was chosen by such of the com- 
pany ns were not too stupifiea to sneak. Yahoo, 
1 should mention, never lifted his head after he 
had once silently welcomed <Jar little ])arty. 
Colled up on the bed, in trouscra and shirt, and 
■mth his shoelossfeot tucked under him, he looked 
like a singularly tough trussed fowl, and only 
turned to the'l^ht at his side as his pipe was 
refilled Saim in answer to our questions, there 
was Uttlc talking. Chow Chce Johu Potter 
oocasionally attempted original remarks, but 
they were, as a rule, failures, and were so 
branded by iy.s friends. It was a sheer opium 
debauoh — not noisy, not turbulent, not quarrel- 
some, but fervent, all-engrossing, and keenly 
^joyable to those engaged in it. As the even- 
ing wore on, several fresh arrivals came in at 
the narrow door ; among others, two Malays, a 
Lascar, and the Chinaman many of us have seen 
performing the kmfe4riok for thf delectation of 
the Britm^ pnblic. This last worthy started 


ivanied here, lu vain was it attempted to 
b him with the assnraace that it was all 
that he would come to no harm. ^ In 
Mrs. Abdallah and some other ladies, 


who 2md by this timeJoiniBd her in the doorway, 
protest to the iastidions knifb-throwor that we' 
were “ on tbff'equarey’ it was all nseless, and 
with a growl of baffled hate at tbS sergsaot, and 
a malignant scowl at the rest of tbS 'Party« be 
, disappeared down the dark passage of the court, 
and was no more seen during our stay- I learnt 
subsequcittbr, that be bad inst come out of 
prison alter a Sojourn there of ei^iteen months, 
through ibe sergeant having eemvioted him of 
offences too hideous to describe. He was the 
only very Ifiack sheep we saw. The others ore 
decent men in their way, whose principal wetdi- 
ness is devotion to opium, and who rarely give 
trouble to the police. Old Yahee himself has, 
as mother Abd^ah stated, lived for more than 
twenty years in the same hovel, for which he 
pays three shillings a week rent ; and has spent 
the whole of that time in preparing opium for 
such smoking-paWies as we see now, affd in 
making provision for his boarders. Yahce is a 
consisteutmiBOgamist,aud allows no woman to in- 
terfere in liis domestic arrangements. The chop- 
slicks and the plates for breakfast and supper 
arc waslied by himself ; his two rooms are cleaned 
and swcpt,and eVery meal is prepared in tlic same 
independeut way. Such of his customers as de- 
sire other society thau that of the choice spirits 
as icmbled to smoke, must seek it elsewhere than 
at Yahee’s. Ho scorns to offer adventitious 
attractions, and is content to rest his popularity 
on his favourite drug. 

1 have now had the pleasure of visiting Mm 
four times, have invariably heard the spme 
stories of his cleanliness and quietness, have 
always found him in a stupor, and his establish- 
ment steeped in opium fumes. His sunken 
eyes, fallen cheeks, cadaverous parchm«it-like 
skin, and deathly wMtcucss, make Mm resemble 
a hideous and loug-forgotton mummy ; while Ms 
immobility, and the serene indifference with 
wMch he smokes on, whoever may be by, sug- 
gest a jiicce ofmeclianism, or a cataleptic trance. 
Ilow he manages his little household, how he 
guards agaiust imposition, how his receipts and 
disbursements are regulated, what, cheek he 
has over the consumptiou of opium by his 
customers, arc mysteries. Yet Mrs. Abdallah, 
the sergeant, the inspector, Booboo, Lazarus, 
and chow Chin, are unanimous in saying 
that Yaliee is a good manager, a shrewd 
dealer, and, in Ms way, a reputable host. To 
lie on your back and smoke opium with youf 
eyes shut until after midnight, and thou to com- 
mence fantastic anecdotes and still ipore fantas- 
tic songs, the offspring of your morbidly excited 
braiuj to continue these sougs and stories until 
mornmg, and testhen go out marketing for bits 
of fish and rice— this seems a trying mode of life 
for an octogenarian. Yet Yahee does this, and 
scems^ thrive j tliat is to say, be is not less 
like lif^hau when I was first shocked at seeing 
Mtn nea!|y Hhree years ago. All the Oilier 
opium srnokers here are ypung men; but the 
wrinkles of their host, his sunken ew, and fall- 
ing under-jaw, make the great age imis oredited 
■with probable enough. 
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La»wru« i« w longcr'the c 6 iitettiptible 

•wtetofe he when we tlirew him a ^nny 
cmOk>rnhi]l two honre His frame has ei:- 
papded), his (mtmteaai&oe has hiightened, his mieti 
has become bright and baoyimt. Who knows idle 
rapturous Virions passing tiirough his Wain, or 
blissfainese which prompts that half-ex- 
pressed stilile P ' The smallest feeted bouris, the 
most toothshmebirds'-nestsand stewed dog 8 ,nay, 
the yellow mandamus button itself, are Laza- 
rus’s now. WTmt cares he for policemen, for 
the onffs and kicks, the slurs and sneers, of the 
barbarians from whom he has to beg P Yahcc’s 
shabby stifling little room is his glory and de- 
light. To it ne looks forward through the long 
and weaiy day 5 by its pleasures he is compen- 
sated for the pains and penalties of liis weary life. 
Booboo, too,hasalready forgottenthegrievance he 
recounted half an hour ago, and with eyes raised 
to thi ceiling, is in a rapturouS hali-trancc. The 
visions this miserable bttle hole has seen ; the 
sweet and solemn strains of inusic ; the mighty 
feasts ; the terrible dramas ; the weird romances; 
the fierce love; the strange fantastic worship ; 
the mad dreams ; the gorgeous processions ; the 
briUiaut crowds; the mystic shadows which 
have occupied it — ^would ml a volume. Mr. In- 
spector Eoberts, a friend to wdiom I ha^e been 
indebted for much interesting information, tells 
me that before meals the strange people lodg- 
ing with Yahee are seen to kneel down, and, look- 
ing up to the ceiling, jabber something to them- 
selves-^a description which, I have little doubt, 
a Malay or Chinese policeman would have little 
difficulty in applying to the prayers of the English 
or other harDarions. But the strange interest 
of the little place is centred, not in the food or 
worship, not in the variety of skins, and their 
range from drab and mauogauy to ebon and 
jet, but in the strange unholy pleasures enjoyed 
in it, and the glimpse it gives you of barbaric 
life. 

Old Yaliec is as exceptional an instance of 
opium twiting and smoking being pilrsued 
with impunity, as any tremulous dotard who is 
seen tosbing off his dram, and it would bo as 
ridiculous to quote the one as the other, as a 
fair example of the influence of a degrading 
habit. Booooo and the rest are full of grievances ; 
complain they cannot get ships, or shall never 
see tathci: or mother, brother or sist er, again— a 
hajidsome young Malay was especially lachry- 
iiosc on this last point — ^but the plain truth is 
[bey arc all such daves to the drug of wdiieli 
Vance is high priest, that when they once fall 
out of the groove of labour to which they have 
been accustomed, recovery is impossible. Like 
the dreamer in Sir Edward Bulwcr Lyttou’s 
beautiful stojw, the day is less to them than the 
night; thefr Heaven may be purchased Ihjr the 
few pence they beg of passers-by ; ausy ^bosc 
who remember the agtmio^ underopne by 
Coleridge and Dc Qulncey when iflriygling lb 
emancipate themsehies from the service of the 
opium-demiH, will not wonder at tJic utter self- 
anandonmant of poor Lazarus and his tribe. 
Mother Abdallah, Lascar Sal, Cheeny Emma, 


misery which is very real, and a happinei 
is as fictitious and evanescent as that of tfeo mm 
killing itself at the candle’s flame. I saw Lazarus 
last, cowering on the pavement near Waterloo 
Bridge ; there is not a day in which he may not 
be found, dazed and dreary, ragged, wan, and 
Wretched, in one or other of our West-end streets/ 
He gave a ghastly smile when I reminded him of 
our evening at Yahee’s ; and lifting up Ms lack- 
lustre eyes, and ctinging more than ever,* held 
out his tracts and muWy asked for alms. His 
manner made a fine and suggestive contrast to 
the coutemptuqns air with which 1 had seen 
him wave the same bundle of sorry literature at 
the opium-feast ; and in this contrast I, in my 
dim way, fancied I discerned the moral of Lasa- 
luis’s liie. 


CHESTERFIELD JUNIOR. 

A SON’S ADVltJE TO HIS FATHER. 

My DEiLR Fa^thee. Wliat is the Thames 
Embankment to be called ?” you ask. 

As far as 1 have been able to ascertain, no 
name has, as yei, been decided on for the new 
river-side thoroughfare which is just now in 
course of construction. It is very important 
that a good one should be fixed upon. The 
Thames Embankment scenns to be looked upon 
by every one as an op{)ortunity afforded to the 
London authorities 01 showing their regret for 
past short -comings, and their cicsirc to improve 
during the time to come. It is like a now 
chance of amending his life afforded to a profli- 
gate or an habitual idler, and it is desirable that 
wo should avail ourselves of it to the very 
fullest extent. If we duly repent of Trafalgar- 
squarc, and of other motropt)Iitan misdeeds, let 
us by all means show that wc do so now, when 
wc have the chance. A piece of ground con- 
taining several Rcres of clear space has — so to 
speak— turned up unexpectedly in tlie very 
centre of our met ronolis; it is much to be de- 
sired that we shoidd deal discreetly with it in 
every way, and, above all, that we* should decide 
rightly what name is to be bestowed upon this 
important strip of reclaimed land. 

What is the Thihnes Embankment to bo 
called P It^ is a grave ^question. In giving 
names to our stre(‘t5 and public^places, there 
are various principles on which it is possible for 
us to act. We may act on a commemoralive 
prineiph', call lag our street after some illus- 
trious person, or giving it a name which sh^ 
recal some weiglity episode in the national his- 
tory, as a victory,' or sotne political event of a 
critical sort. This is cue principle on which it 
is good and legitimate to act, and in adhering 
to which we are not likely to go wrong. Again, 
we may bestow a name indicated by the nature 
of the street iiseff, the place t% or^from, which 
i\ leaik, or the nature or the giDund over which 
tbe^’t^roughfare passes. Xjastly, we may net 
altogether arbitrarfly, or ou the luous non 
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lueendo pmeiple), iMstiam^ » omus kdicftted I To call «stne«l or ptablicpkoe, k W srhiktuy 
% »9 eepeciai rri<wo% cafibg a stk®* Glcmces- manner, by any name aounda well, or i» re-’ 
tfirwr wbbh baa wc»tl»kg watever to do with commmwiM by its court cireularity, ia ‘dis. 
CSoiioeater, or Qailmodi-kaie® wboa it has no tinctly bad, Wbat princ^tlefl then remain for 
ommerarm of Oasy sort or ‘bnd with tbe capital our street |;odiatliers to act uponi’ Two prin- 
d Siirrey. ciples mentwned just nO^. Krst, we may name 

Tbe imihroprietytof aolfog upon this lost prin- our new street either adtelr some great man, 

, oi|d0>or'wtmtof principle, need not bo dwelt on. or in oommemoraiion of some great historical 
lotbesn days IB not Mely that pnblio opinion event, or, secondly, in allusion to some local 
would suffer the hestowal, on this river-side characteristic peculiar to the thoroughfare in 
road, of a name chosen aroitnuily, or because' question, and obviously distinguishing it from 
of its having a euphonious sound, or suggesting all others. 

ttristoeratio associationsr That a lai^c class of As to the first of these, it has been acted upon 
ISngHsh peoplewouldwilKngly assent to the selec- already to some small extent in tdik country, 
tion of a name, recommended only by its power and in Ifrance much more. We have, among 
of appealing to that flunky clement which others, a Welliugton-street, tolerably conspicu- 
exists in the breast of so many frec-bom Britons, ous, and a MUton-street, somewhat obscure; 
cannot be doubted. A stroll in the suburbs of and taking more modem instances, we find a 
London, where prfrate houses — and sometimes CromweU-roiad, f^CromwcU-plaoe, and a G^ck- 
very small ones — are called by such names as street among our newer tlioronglifares. Our 
” Balmord House,” or “ Osborne Lodge,” Sr language, perhaps, lends itself less aptly to this 
“ Lordship Villa,” will (ginviuce any seeptie arrangement, than docs the Ifrench. Hue Jean 
that there Kte a great many people, residing in Jacqnes Rousseau sounds better than Sir Isaac 
London and its neighboumood, who would be Newton-street, and Quai Voltaire than Bacon’s- 
very well pleased if a name conld he bestowed quay ; but in spite of that, it is certain that we 
on the new street, which would remind them siiould do riglit to call some of onr new streets 
in some way, nearly or remotely, of the Court alter our great men, and that our James Watts, 
Circular. But Biis class, though a large one, our RStuicIh, odr .Tenners, and the rest, may 
is not influential in matters of this kind ; and fitly be commemorated by having their names 
we need hardly distress ourselves uith appre- inscribed on our comer houses. WThether in 
heusiems lest tbc Thames Embankment should the case of this particular street or road, called | 
hsvh ifo prospects blighted by any allusion, on at present the Thames Embankment, we shoidd 
jta comer houses, either to Koyal personages act wisely in proceeding on this principle, is 
themselves or to their places of abode. It will another question. 

certainly not be called Balmoral-tcrracc, or Os- Much, again, might be said that would be 
bomc-esplanade, much as Clapham and Hack- favourable to a name oommenioiative of some 
ney migm like it. As to the places of abode great event in our history. And here it maybe 
of Royalty, then, we need be under no alarm, premised that sucb event need not, by any 
Arc we equally secure that the authorities mcfius, he one of those victories which wo are 
in pving a name to this very important road- so fond— perhaps too fond — of calling to mind, 
way wiu abstain from consulting the Court This boasting and braggmg about our victories 
CSrcukr at all in its past or present develop- is, after all, rallier a barbarous business, not 
ments ? . - . . “S® ^® ^^® ^ probaWy still less like 

It is necessary to speak plainly in this matter. thu.<)e ages that are to come. The Indian, with 
Wo are constructing a street which will, in all his scalp trophies suspended from his girdle, 
human probability, be, now and for ages to come, after all, acts much as we do 'when we call a 
one of the great streets of the world. We arc bridge after the bkUc of Waterloo, or name our 
not much given, «s a nation, to foresight or pre- principal square in commemoration of Trafol- 
caution, buHt does not require a large amount gar. 

of the gift of prophecy to ^ enable one to predict The issue of a war is generally the establish- 
that this new thoroughmfe will pay an impor- ment of peace ; is it good to sully such peace 
tsnt part in the w6frid’s history between the by for ever harping on the quarrel which pre- 
tkae of <his,<lts flnstoonstmetion, and the period ceded itP How would this answer in priva^j ’’ 
whmt, yieldni^ to the universal law, it decays life? When Jack Noak.es has quairdled with 
and becomes a heap of ruins. Now, the name his ncighbour'Tom Styles, about a trespass or 
wlrieh we beatew upon this street, once given, is a question of boundaries, and, having ^t the 
given for ever, so that we ought really to be best of it, has made the quarrel up again, does 
very careful in our selection ; and surely, being he imme^teiyoall his house Boundary Villa, 
duly impressed with the importance of what we or is the mune of his spare hed-ohambex altered 
are doing, we may at least arrive at one conolu- from, ** the Blue Room” to Styles’s Trespass ? 
sioB, that—with ’the example of Eegent-street TherSds no more reason why a nation should 
before our ^es — we ought to be rory wary of brag mkits victories than an individu^ and it 
, Royal titles, and should m justified in resolving is perh^W kore di^oified, as it is cwrtainly nmre 
tet at all events, and come what may, we will graceful, to be indent about snob deeds of 
Itotm clear of the Court Groular, and Alma- prowess. As to names given inT^ommemop- 
Mdk ^ ^iha, in naming the Thames Embank- tion, of those political and other eweats which 
menik ' have tended tojnake ns what w» aro-^viotories 
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. ov^T oin:$eh«8, mi^md cftn^ka wli|<sh hfim 
bgett pKjductive of groat muits— tUea© may be 
mod with gs^oat pi’oprioty, and it is somewhat 
remarkable tiwt th^y hitherto hem m 
little ettiployed^ We higfe, indeed, a Conatita- 
tion-Mll, hat tibe mm is hardly ever used* it 
•is a pood oae, and might very well be iiv&m- 
fema to a arfghhoarmg tiiorotighfare now ia 
course of recmnstraotioii, and wluoh is at pre- 
sent named after the original proprietor of the 
ground over which the Ihoroughfare in ques- 
tion paases. A name of this sort would not be 
ill suited to our new river-side street, and uo 
doubt a few events iu our national history winch 
arc worthy of commemoration miglit still be 
found if we looked for them— Magna Charta, 
the Oommonwealth, or the Ke^orraation, to 

Biit perhaps after all, considering this 
question, the most hopeful manner of proeecdiug 
Would be to examine, carefully, what this new 
road is, what arc its peculiar characteristics, 
local and otherwise, and to make some en- 
deavours to find a name for it wliicli nughi 
indicate what sort of a strfeet is, and wliicli, at 
the same time, should have enough of dignity 
about it to make it worthy of association with so 
impori^it a thoroughfare. * ^ 

in most of those cases in which the name 

f iven to a street — at home or abroad —lias been 
estowed because of some peculiarity in the | 
street itself, the result has ucen satisfactoij. | 
Undter the Lindens,’’ tlie iranslaf cd name of a | 
wellJtnowu German street; the Montague dela I 
Cour, at Brussels ; the Boulcvart, at Paris, witli I 
its many secondary Resignations, or the Lung’ 


streets, rejoicing m very good names, given in 
every case because of some distinctive charac- 
teristic belonging to the individual ihoroughfare. 
Nay, in our own town wc have similar examples, 
ana we are none of us disposed to quarrel widi 
such street names as Pall-MaU, the ^Strand, 
Long Acre, or Wood-street. 

Lesignations that mean something always have 
a pcounar attractiveness. ‘‘ Central Avenue” 
and Broadway” — especially conspicuous in a 
country where the practice of numbering the 
streets obtains— are both good names for streets. 
So with our own Parliament-street, or Abchurch- 
lan^ or even with out South-streets and North- 
streets, which at least mean something, if only 
that the streets in Question run in certain 
Qortherly or southerly airectiona. 

Acting upon this principle of— if possible- 
finding imr tlie new thoroughfare a name with 
a meaning in it, it becomes imeessary, abovoall 
things, to examine exactly what inis Thames 
Umbankment ia. It is a piece of ground 
artificially made, and reclaimed at th^sxpense 
• of much money and labour from tl^Xhames 
mud. It is a piece of ground wiiw Huks the 
eastetn to the western extremity o|rouT town; 
it forms immriKate bank of the river Thames, 
find Mowis its course closely. It is entirely 
central^ funning through the very heart of the 
metropolis, and it will in all probability, at 


once, on its completion, take the first place 
among our liuspiees streets. Turning l^ewn 
what the street is to be, to what it is mi hf* 
we may safely affirm that it is not 
pleasure thqroughfore, or a fasrhionable loan^, 
or a mere rivor-side promenade. Lastly, it is 
not to be a at least not in the usual 
acceptation of the term, but rather a road or 
way. It remains now to consider wliat this 
road or way, when it is completed, shall be 
called. 

Pirst of all then, as bei^ a piece of reclaimed 
ground artificially mssie, it would be natural to 
call the new thofougbfiu’e by the name already 
ill use, and to which we are accustomed — 
Tlmmes Embankment. Or if this is too long, 
“ the Embankment ” alone might be sufficient; 
or we might take a name alreHoy bestowed on a 
row of small houses near Chelsea, and call it 
‘‘ Thames Bank.” Secondly, and becamse this 
piece of ground follows the exact course of the 
river, it would be Jegilimatc to Cfill it Kiver- 
way,” or “ Thamos-way,” Ais last a designation 
for which somctliing* has, 1 believe, already 
been said, and which is excellent. On the same 
principle the wliolc line of thoroughfare might 
with propriety be cjillod the Quays,’* these 
again being subdivided (as in Paris) into 
“ Westminster Quay,” ^‘the Temple Quay,” 
“ Blackfriars Quay,” et emtera ; retaining some 
of the old names, and adding others. Of 
eoui\se, were it not that tlie name is already 
appropriated, it would be natural to ciiE this 
mw Ime of road “ the Strand,” which it aotu^ 
ally is. This* however, would necessitate the 
conferi'ing of a new name on the original 
Straud, and might lead to some degree of con- 
fusion. Porliaps the best way, if this name 
came to be adopted, would be to' call the Thames 
Embankment “the N<w Strand,” and to give 
the name of “the Old Strand” to the existing 
street of that name. This w^ould be a rational 
and simple proceeding enough. 

One other consideration might be worth a 
thouglil. Jhe central nature of the new tho- 
roughfare might perhaps properly influence our 
judgment in selecting a name for it. There are 
some people wlio, it as likely, might wish to con- 
fer on it a designation indicative of its situation 
in the vciy heart of the town, and of the enor- 
mous amount of traffic^which seems likely to 
fall to its share. Such names as “Central- 
way,” or “ Middle-way,” ^ “ Traffic-street,” 
“ London-way,” or some modification of these, 


will not do to be too fanciful. Were thisaless 
important strtet than it is likely to be, it would 
be very easy to give it a name; but when one 
reflects how continually that name, whatever it 
may ultimately be, will be in everybody’s mouth, 
it is impossible not to ’feel that the choice of a 
fit ^siguation for it is almost a momeutoiis 
queroou. It must be short, capable of being 
spoken trippingly on the tongue,” must be 
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Mrs. Mm c^aoBod iasteit to be made at 
4;he spot to wHch he had ioteadad^to pvooaad^ 
whea t^e bod; ^aa discoretedi eold aad sliflM^be 
mo^eroas weapcm^ a stone^bammer, Ijing be# 
aide him. 

* Mother eaatopie Gt tlds i^oies of va^iog 
attraotad wm attaxitim h the ^^burkinff^ 
tftnes at Bdiiibtirgh--tbe yoioe of cme of the 
TiolimB, r^o^isaa tmder oitctimstaocea irre-: 
concilable with kixownlaw of oature, having 
led to the saepeetihgi and thence to the convic- 1 
tion^ of the assassins* 

A gentlemn, lately Imng, used to relate that 
while resident near Tort George, N. B., the dis- 
appearance of an old woman, who, from her 
strict and sober habits, was employed by the 
whole ne^bonrhood as a messenger, created 
much excitement. Nothing could be discovered 
respecting her. The search, at the instance 
of Tier husband, was at leuj^h discontinued. 
One evening Mr. H. was sitting reading in his 
arbour, when the missing woman suddenly thrust 
her head, through the leafy shield ! There was a 
broad crimson streak round her neck, and, with- 
oul her uttering a word, an impression seemed 
to be conveyed to Mr. H/s mind that she liad 
been murdered, and that her body lay concealed, 
under stable refuse, in a distant byre. Search 
was made there, the corpse was found, and tie 
husband was subsecjuently executed, on his own 
confession of the crime. 

In the French courts, questions of ghost, or 
no ghost — and, if the former, what might be the 
worth of the ghost’s testimony — seem io have 
been permitted a wider range. Counsel has 
been freely hoard on cither part. In a case that, 
many years ago, siirred up the whole philosophy 
of the subje/d, so much curious matter was| 
elieitod as to make the record worth preserving. 
It is an illustration of the familiar manner in 
which a not distant generation dealt with the 
subject. 

HonortS Mirabel, a poor labourer on the 
estate of a family named Oav, near Marsedles, 
invoked the protection of the law under the i 
following extraordinary circumstances ; 

Ho oedffared that, while lying under an 
almond-tree, late one night, striving l^o sleep. 


Bernard, a labourer in the employ* of the far- 
meress Paret. This lady being admitted to 
their confidence, the three assemmed next 
at the place mdieated by the spectre, and, bHoip 
digging to a considerable dc{»th, came upon a 


large parcel wrapped in many folds of mm. 
Struck with the pickaxe, it retiirned, dtorfsttdb* 
ably, the melodious sound of coinj but the 
filtuy, and, as Baret suggested, plague-stricken 
appearance of the covering, checKea their eager 
cariosity, until, having been conveyed home and 
well soaked in wine, tie parcel was opened, and 
revealed to their delighted gaae ihore than a 
thousand large gold piSjes, subsequently ascer- 
tained to be rortuguese. 

It was remarkable, yet so it that Mira- 
bel was allowed to retain the whole of the trej^^ 
sure. Perhaps his friends felt some scruple in 
interfering with the manifest intentions of the 


ghost. But Mirabel was not much the happier 
for it. He feared for the safety of his Wealth — ^be 
^ared for lus own life. Moreover, the prevail- 
ing laws respecting treasure-trove ’’ were pe- 
ciuiarly explicit, and it was questionable how 
far the decision of the ghost might be held to 
override them. 

In France, of treasure found in the liighway. 


he buddonlv noticed a man of remarkable appear- 
ance stantfing, in the full moonlight, at the 
window of a neighbouring house. Knowing 
the house to be unoocupied, he rose to question 
^jhe intruder, when the latter disappeared. A 
i®der being at hand, Mirabel mounted to the 
window, ana, on entering, tbund no one. Struck 
with a feeling of tcrm>r, he descended the 
ladder with all speed, and had barely totiched 
the ground, when a voice at hk back accosted 
him : 

Pertuisan (he was of Pertuis), *Hherp is a 
large treasure buried close at hand. Big, and 
it is yours.” / 

A small stone was dropped on the twace, as 
if to tnaark the spot ^udea to. 9 
For reaq|(ns not explained, the favoured 
Mirabel shrank from pursuing the adventure 
aloncb but communicated with a friend, one 


half belonged to the king, half to the finder.^ H 
in any oilier public iikce, half to the high- 
justiciary, half to the under. If discovered oy 
magical* arts, the whole to the king, with a 
penalty upon the finder. If, when discovered, the 
treasure were concealed from the proprietor of 
the ground, the finder forfeited his sqare. To 
th<*se existing claims the phantom had made no 
allusion. In his perplexity, honest Mirabel 
bethought him of another friend, one Auguier, 
a .substantial tradesman of Marseilles. 

The advice of this gentleman w'as, that' the 
secret should be rigorously confined to those 
who already knew it, w'hile ne himself (Auguier) 
was prepared to devote himself, heart and soul, 
to his friend’s best interests, lend him any cash 
he needed (so as to obviate the neccssitj’^ of 
changing tlio foreign momw), all end him whither- 
soever he went, and, in line, become his per- 
p(‘tual solace, monitor, and guard. 

To prevent the possibility of his motivea 
being misinterpreted, tlie worthy ^uguier took 
occasion to exhibit io bis friend a casket, in 
winch was visible mwoh gold and silver coin, 
besides u jewel or two of ^mc value. 

The friendship thus happily inaugurated 
grew and strengthened, until Mirabel came 
to the prudent resolution of entrusting the 
whole treasure to the custody of his friend, 
and appointed a place and time for that 
puniose. 

On the way to the rendezvous, Mirabel met 
with an acquayitanoc, Gaspard Beleuil, whom 
—Auguier being already m sight-^Mfrabcl re* 

S ie.stcd to wait for him at the side of a thicket ; 

en, going forward, he handed to “tliic trusty 
Auguier two scaled bags, one of them secured 
with a^red rilibon, the other vjiili a blue, and 
receiv^ in return an instrument Conceived in 
the following satisfactory terms : 


DHtiQrll, 


M wAit ®ioum 



*'I aoknoMe%fl ia|i3«)t'|Qd^)9iMI to 
Mirabel twvty tbotaaiid l&rrw, -wlncfe I pro- 
mise to mf on dciiiuutd', Ae!(}« Wtilf bim, more- 
over, of forty®mi# miich li» <hW8 me. Done 
at Mami}i«^tide,ft6t«tttli oi i^tember. 

• ^ (wgjwd) “IjOths AtTCtnrEB.” 

* 

Jit0e mMet Mirabel irejomed 

wxt day, departed for Ms uative 
starmg it tliere for a few weeks, 
<ih« of wealth revisited Marseilles, and, 
jMissfed a jovial evening with his fiiond 
mi banker, Auguier, jvas on his way homo, 
when, at a dark part of the road, he was set 
upon by a powerful ruffian, who dealt- him 
eever<il blows witli some sharp weapon, flung 
him to the ground, and escaped, fortunately, 
the wounds proved superficial. 

This incident ^gat a certain suspicion in the 
mind of i^rabel. As soon as he was able, he | 
repaired to Marseilles, and demanded of Auguiftr I 
the return of his money, or Ikj^uidation or tlic 
bond. His friend expressed his extreme &ur- 

f rise. *Vniat an extraordiiiarv ^plication was 
erel Money 1 What money r He iiidisrnanlly 
•denied the whole transaction. Mirabel must be 
mad. 

To establish his sanity, and, at the same time, 
refresh the memory of his friend, Mirabel, wilh- 
oat further ceremony, appealed to ihe law, and, 
in due course, the Lioiitenant-Criramal, with 
his officer, made his appearance at the house of 
Auguier, to conduct the perquisition. Search 
being made on the premises, no money was 
founa; but there were discovered two* bags 
and a red ribbon, wliich were identified by 
Mirabel as those which he bad delivered to Ms 
friend. 

The account given by the latter dilTorcd, in 
some material particular.s, from that of Mirabel. 
He had enjoyed, indeed, some casual acquaint- 
anoe with’ that gcntloman, Ihcy liad dim^d 
together, once, at his (Auguicr’s) house. He 
had accepted the hospitality of Moils. Mirabel, 
as often, at A tavern. He had advanced that 
gentleman a crown. Miiabel had sjifiken of a 

{ jhost and money, and had talked of placing the 
atter in his charge. At present, he had, how- 
ever, limited^, his confidence to the deposit of 
two empty bags and a red ribbon. lUl the 
other allegations he indignantly denied. 

Deeply impressed ritJi the marvellous liistory, 
tlie Lteuteimiif^Cnminal decided that the matter 
should be airod to the bottom. The process 
continmed. 

MagdaJ^e Paawst deposed that Mirabel had 
called on her one day, looking pale and agitated, 
and declared that he had been holding converse 
with an apparition, wMdi hod revealed to him 
the situation of some buried trepsune. She was 
^present when tiie parcel, apparoully contsniiirig 
-Wiiey, was found ; and she remembered Mirabd 
subsequently, that he had placed it for 
in the bauds of Auguier. 

Dclcpil repeated the narwrti# told 
by JiUphcl of the ghost and the gold, tMding, 
that he hodVet him, on the seventh of Septem- 


ber, near the Borte dea Fain-tote Jldlers*-gate), 
carrying boglft j tot he saw him hto th^* 
over to a man who appeared to be waiting ibr 
him, and saw him reoaive in rWum a piece of 
paper; and tot, on r^oini% him, Mirabel 
stated that he* had entrusted te Auguier some 
newly-found treasure, teking hm aefcnowled^- 
ment for tee same. 

Franpdis Fourniere, tee third witness, con- 
firmed tile relation of the Bpeotre and tee money 
by Mirabd, who appeared deeply strick^i by tee 
extraordinary favour shown him in tins super- 
natural visitation. On his pressing for a sight 
of tee treasuiri, Mirabel took the wHnes«i to 
Ids chamber, a»d, removing some bricks trom 
the chinmey, displayed a large bag fiUed with 
gold coin. Haviiig afterwards heard of Auguici^s 
alleged dishonesty, the witness reproached him 
with it : when he became deadly pale, and en- 


treated that the suWeet might be dropped.'^ ^ 

Other witnesses upposea to the suoden inti- 
macy, more noticeable ou account of thefr differ- 
ence of station, that had spnmg tip between 
Mirabel and Auguier, dating from the period of 
the discovery of the gold. Sundiw experts 
bore testimony to the resemblance of the writing 
of the receipt, signed Louis Auguier, to 
the aui^igrapn of the latier. 

The gliost and Mirabel cftyried the day. In 
fact, it was a mere walk over the course. The 
Tiieutenaut-Criminal, entirely with them, decreed 
that Auguier should be arrested, and submitted 
to the question.*^ 

Appeal, however, was made to the parliament 
of Aix, and the matter began to ex<dte con- 
siderable notice. Persons were found to cen- 
sure the ready credence given by the Idcuteuant- 
Crimiiial to the story of the ghost, and, the 
case coming to hearing, an able advocate of 
the day buckled on liis armour to do battle with 
(he shade. 

Is it credible (he asked) that a spirit 
should quit the repose of another world ex- 
pressly to inform Mons. de Mirabel, a genllc- 
iniiu with whoso existence it seems to have had 
no previous acquaintance, of the hiding-place of 
this treasure ? How officious must 1)e the na- 
ture of that ghost which should select, in a 
caprice, a man it did not personally know, to 
enrich him with a treasure, for the due enjoy- 
ment of which his social position made him so 
unfit P How slight must be tee prescience of a 
spiiit that could not foresee tliat Mirabel wouh^ 
be deprived of his treasure by the first knave 
had the misfortune to trust I There could be no 
such spirit, be assured.^ 

If there were no simotre, there was, aooord- 
ing to all humaito probability, ^no gold ; and, if 
no gold, no ground for the aocasation of 
Augtdcn 

Defending ;ko earthly reasoning, was it likely 
that J^rabei should entrust to Auguier a 
treasured whose actual value ke knewnteliiog, 
or tot hV should take in ^return a receipt he 
had not seen the giver write F ws it, 

pray, that tee woman Paret and Gaspard 
Daleuil demanded no share in tee Ireasuie so 
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diarroveredf Were ite© (fxet^lmtpiE^sows supe- 
rior ito tlw? cominea wedtaesses of 
ooiiosity, a^d tlie Inst of gain P Tie iritoess 
Paret ofSrteiek sew the discovery of a paifoel ; 
but Ihe reirt of her evidmoe was hearsay. The 
witness l)dieail saw the^cxchange of baejs and 

K j but all the reaft----ep©ctire included-^wms 
ly, Aiad when ^e witness l^oumi^ de- 
clared that Auguier^ behag taxed with robbery, 
turned deadly i>ale, Auguier frankly — nay, 
proudly— ^confessed it, stnokcu as that honour* 
able burgher was with horror at a charge so foul 
and unexpected ! The climax of injustice was 
surely reached when this respected, estimable, 
substantial mereliant of Iranoc’s proudest sea- 
mart, witis, on the uncorroborated word of a ghost 
(for to this it must be traced), submitted to the 
torture. In criminal, oven more than in civil, 
eases, that which saems repugiiaiit to probability 
is renfited falbe. Let a hundred wii nesses testify 
to niat which is contrary to nature and the 
light of reason, their cvideiicc is worthless and 
vain. Take, as example, the famous tradition 
which gives an additional inifirest to the noble 
house of Lttsignaii, and bay that certain persons 
swore that the fairy Mcliisinn, Who had the 1 ail 
of a serpent, and* bathed every Suiurday in a 
marble cellar, had revealed a treasure It some 
weak idiot, wiio was immediately robbed ofet 
by another. What would be thouccht of a 
judge who bhould, on such tesdimotiy, coudemu 
the accused ? Is it on such a lairy table that 
Auguier, the just, the respected family-father, 
the loyal patriot, must be adjudged guilty? 
Never ! Such justice might Ik*, found at Catlmy, 
might prevail* among the yet undibcovered I 
islands of the Eastern Archipelagt), but in 
France — no. There remained, bi short, but one 
manifest^ duty to the court, namely, to aeault, 
wntb all honour, this inuch-abuscd nmu, ana to 
render him such noble compensation as the 
injuries he had suffered deserved. 

It was now, however, the phantom’s innings. 
Turning on the court the night side of nature, 
tin* spectre’s ^idvocate pointed out that the gist 
of Anguicr’s defence consisted of a narrow and 
senseless Satire upon supernal oral visitations, 
involvmg a most unauthorised assumption that 
such things did never occur. Was it intended 
to coutrudiet Holy Writ? To deny a truth 
attested by Scripture, by the Eat bets of the 
Church, by very wide experience (wid testimony, 
todly, by the Faculty of Theology oi‘ Paris P 
Site spciWeer hero adduced the apneai’ance of 
the prophet Samuel at Endor (oi wliich Lo 
Bnm remarked that it ww/past Question, a 
work eommenecd by the power of evU, but 
taken from his hand ana completed by a 
stronger than ; that of tiro bodies of buried 
saints after our Lord’s rasnrrection ; and that of 
Saint Felix, who, according to Saint Augtistinc, 
appeared to the besieged inhabitants ^ Nolo. : 
But, say that any doubts could ratbnjpy exist, ' 
were they notcompjctely set at rest bf a recent i 
decision of Ae Faculty of Theology P ‘‘Dasfr- 1 
big,'’ aayS|tuis enlighlened decree, " to satisfy i 
pious scmidea, we have, after a very careful i 


considar^ion of the subject, reedved tlmt the 
spirits of the departed may and dO| by super- 
natural power and divine license, raappear Mto 
the living.” And this opinion was in coujferrmfy 
with that pronounced at Sorbonne two centuries 
before. 

However,* it waa not dogniatfoally affirmed 
that the spirit which had evinced this iniorest 
in Mirabel was the ghost of any deparied 
person. It might have been a spirit, whether 
good or evil, ol another kind. That such a spirit 
can assume the human form few will deny, when 
they recal that the apQstles held tlmt belief, 
mistaking their Lord, walking on the waves of 
Galilee, lor such an one. The weight of pro- 
babilily, nevertheless, mcliiies to the side of this 
singular apparition bemg, as was first suggested, 
the spiiit of one deccased—perliaps, a remote 
ancestor of Mirabel— perhaps, one who, in this 
life, sympathised with honest endeavour, and 
smiglit to imdow the si niggling toiliifg peasant 
wil li the means of rest and case. And, >?v ith regard 
to this reappearance, *8 striking modern instance 
seemed periinent to the qui'siion at issue. The 
Marquis dc Kambouillct aaid the ISieiir do 
Precy, acred respectively twenty-five and thirfy, 
were iniimate friends. Speaking one day of the 
prospect of a future slate of being, their conver- 
sation ended with a mutual compact that the first 
who died should reveal himself to the survivor, 
Thnje months afterwards the marquis went to 
the war iu Flanders, while He Preey, siek with 
fi vej.*, remained iu Paris. One night, the latter, 
while in bed, beard the curtains move, andi> 
turnin^r, roeogmsed liis friend, in buif-eoat and 
riding-boots, standing by th(‘ bed. Starting up, 
lie attnnjded to cmbraei* the visitor, but the 
Utter, (‘vading liim, tbw apart, and, in a 
solcnm tone, informed him that such greetings 
were no longer that he had been sUiu 

the previous night in a skirmish, that he had 
come to redeem his promise, and to announce 
to his friend that all that had been spoken of a 
world to come was most certainly true, and that 
it behoved him (Do Prdey) to amend his life 
without delay, as he would himself be slain 
Within a very brief period. Finding his hearer 
still incredulous, the mai quis exhibited a deadly 
wound below tlic breast, and ^immediately 
disappeared. The arrival ^ of a post from 
Flanders confirmed the vision. The marquis 
had been slain iu the inwier mentioned. l>e 
Pr^cy himself fell in the civil w^*, 'then im- 
pending. 

(The speaker here cited a number of kindr^ 
examples belonging to the period, such »s, in 
later days, have found parallels in tlic wefi-loiijavlli 
stories of Lord Tyrone and Lady Betty Cobb^ 
Lord Lyttelton and M. P. Andrews, Prince 
Doigorouki aud^praxin, theex-TOceucf 
and Chipanti, witn a king list or similar tSiOses. 
and then addressed himself to the terraitim 
facts.) 

Ir was proved by Magdalerm Foret that the 
treasucp was actually foond. 3y the witness, 
Delcu*, it was traced into the possession of 
Auguier. By other witnesses, it ^!^a3 shown 
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iliUlt Atifoiei’ had i&ale twa of mm !s0im to 
obtaia ii« oustodj of the goji^ oehavat% a 
xomantie etimattiieatfor tlhis lowtbw biboarer, 
aad aeddm ieti]^ hba.Ktth for his 
^onal «i 3 «fy, BO' Icttg e# be letaioed pos- 
session of so latge a sm tJpon the whole, 
unless it had been' pnotioalde to secure the at- 
wttdAhoe aud ograi testimony of the rery phantom 
itself,' the olsim of ICirabel could hardly address 
it^ mote fotcihly to the favourable judgment 
{d^eoutt. . 

It nwr he that this little deficient^ k the 
dham of evidence weighed more than was 


of msa^ sitilloes to likkv perso^ died from the impressions engen- 
goibh ouhdTath^ a deiw by tbm piece of pleasantry. The tumvor* 


thespeetre. It was hardly wohahle that Mirabd , 
shomd take so rkwaxtanlaole a liberty with »n 
apparition k which he beheVeo, as to represent 
him, and that for no ei^aipaMe purpose, hy an 
old white shirt I Was it haicely possible iliat 
Mirabel was, after all, a hnmbe^, and that the 
whde sloiy was a pure fabricatiem, for the pur- 
pose of obtaking damages from the w^-to-do 
Au^erP 

it does not appear to what utute judicial 
intellect this not wholly impossible idea pre- 
sented itself. At all events, a new process was 
decreed., the great object of which was to dis- 
cover, k the first instance, how and whence 
came the money into Mirahm’s possession f 

Under the preSsuro of tlds inquiry, the wit- 
ness Paret was, at length, brought to confess : 
fiiut, that she had never actually beheld one coin 
belonging to the supposed treasure: secondly, 
that she did not credit one word of Mirabef’s 
sioiy : thirdly, that, if she had already deposed 
otherwise, it whs at the earnest entreaty of 
Mirabel hkiself. 

Twoivexperts were iben examined as to the 
alleged receipt. These differed in opkion as to 
its being in the handwriting of Auguier ; but a 
third bekg added to the consultation, all throe 
finally agreed that it was a ‘weibexecukd 
forge^. 

This, after twenty months, three processes, 
and the examination of litty-two witnesses, was 
fatal to the ghost. He was put out of court. 

The final decree acquitted Auguier, and con- 
demned Mirabel to the galleys for life, ho 
having been previously submitted to the ques- 
tion . Under the torture, Mirabel confessed tliai 
one Etienne Barthelemy, a declared enemy of 
Auguier’s, had devised the spectral foble, as a 
ground for tlie intended accusation, and, to sub- 
stantiate the latter, had lent him (for exhihitiou) 
the sum of twenty tliousana livres. By 
an after process, Barthelemy was . pentenoed 
to the galleys for life, and the "witnesses 
llelenil and Eoumierc to be hung up by tlie 
armpits, k some public place, as false wit- 
nesses. 

So far as records go, this singular case was 
the last k which, k French law-courts, the 
question of ghost, or no ghost, was made 
subject of legal argument and sworn testb 
mony. 

MR. CHARLES Di^ENS'S READINQ8. 

MR. CHARLES llICKEKS wJtl KsU »t Clltton On 
Wednesday and Friday ttie Sib and Uikj at Binningliam 
on Thursday the lOtb; at St. Jamss’s HAnt on Monday 
meHthi at Aberdeen on Wednesday lSth( at (Hasgow 
on Fndiuf 18th; at Edinlinrgh on SatoiUay momltw the 
mth) (uidtstSx.dAMits'8HAu onTiMSday theESttdotUsy. 


k le$8 foyougable for 
irobable '^t Mirabd « 


(m was a pure fabricatioii, for the pur- 
ootamiug damages irom the w^40wdo 


expected with the paruament of Aix. t At all 
events, they demanded further proof ; and the 
peasauft, Bernard, was brought forward, and 
underwent a very rigid examination. 

He stated that, on a certain day in May, 
Mirabel informed him that a ghost had revealed 
to hiu^ tlie existence of some secreted treasure. 


but fonnid no money. That he laughed at 
!Mbrabeb Itnapped Ins fingers at the story, 
and went away. That he nevertheless agieed 
to a fur&er search — ^thc witness, Magdalene 
Paret, being present— but again found nothing. 
That, subsequently, Mirabel declared he had 
discovered eighteen pieces of gold, then twelve, 
finally, thirt.y-flve, but displayed none of them. 
That Mrabel had, however, scut by him twenty 
sols to a priest, to say masses for the soul of 
the departed, to whom he owed so much ; and 
that he had spoken of handing over the treasure 
to Auguier,^ and taking the la< tor’s receipt, 
which certainly seemed to be the same now 
produced, signed “ Louis Auguier.” 

The matter was Obscure and puzding. There 
was, by this time, no question that this large 
sum 01 money had, somehow, come into the | 
possession of ’Mirabel. He could not, by skill 
or labour, have realised the lumdrcdth part of it. 
Ko one had been robbed, for the notoriety of tlie 
cafiKj would at once have produced the loser. If 
Mirabel had found it (and there were the wit- 
nesses who proved the discovery many feet below 
the surface, in an undisturbed corner of the 
te:^ace), who revealed the precious deposit to 
this pomr simple clown ? The scale was in- 
eltaing^ slowly and steadily, to the spectral 
aide, when some new aud ' startling evidence 
appeared. 

Augtdmr proved that suheguenth to the alleged 
delivery of the tre*wure into his hands, Mir^cl 
had declared that it was still concealed in the 

S und, and had invited Im two brothersdndaw 
n to ace it. Placing them at a little 

diatanoe from the haunted spot, he made pro- 
tege of digging, but, suddenly raising a wnite 
shirt, which he had attached tp sticks placed 
crosswise, he rushed towards them, crying out, 
*"Xho ghost! the ghost!” One d tlxese un- 
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-‘414 when he t&t imhi, aliuM. wm ih the 
oppoaCte etteraa^V h« h«d to 

to^jai^ly'forJ^o#!^ v, ' 

llx/ fSiitiioo 8 ha» Iti4 %a(» tiDvlilfld itt the 
ehsieQOe of M^.^Jehhm. !Fhe tender junior was 
ia a sort olilimk Tlieh?brdsMp 0 hada<Sowiied 
for t«Bi aad clerks were goinir in all 

direotionB locddng fbr Mr. Oobhan. But a cMbco 
eeftger fmsu his house liad come to thp court, and 
aar^ to the solicitor a note, and that genttoan, 
tit O’ Suiter of annoyance, put it into Mr. xillot* 
son’s hipdsik with a “ There, we’re done !” Jfr. 
CSobhau had he^’^eh iU in the night with an 
inflanunatiou, was something better now, but 
daren’t get out of bed foe a week or more. 

^e state of the tender junior was pitiable. 
“Whsit I do?” he smd. “I never made 
an argument k my life. I have only been 
called two yeass> The wliole thing is in a 
muddle.’’ '■ ' 

iky and ask them to put it off. He 

won’t, I but « 

"How, Str. — er”— the Chief Justice was say- 
iag, looking about, “the oihcr— or— ^side.” 

The falling tones of the tender junior weie 
ken heard, stating his leader’s misfortune, the 
smious character of the case, and bleating a 
request that their I’dshjps would be so kind and 
zodulgent as to, &c. 

“ Ah ! that we never do,” said his lordship, with 
a smile, “enoept in extreme cases. You kupw 
our practice here. If aU the oomisel were ill, or 
something like what is known to the Law as the 
set of God, bad interposed, it would be a different 
thkg !” 

"But, my lord,” implored the junior 

“We must go on,” said his lordship. “We 
have yott hew, Mr. — er”— and his lordship paused 
a second, in the view that some one would supply 
him with the name, which, however, no one 
hmew* “I have no doubt you will be able to 
suBsist the court very materially.” 

Ihus was this tender junior launched. How 
the unhappy legal babe-^or he was no more— 
bobUed ai4 staggered, and floundered, and went j 
back again, aud got into the marshes and 
morasses of a hopeless country— how he was 
haksd out, all wet and beimred, by a ohariiablc 
itui^ who gave him Ms ’hand, thus: “As 1 take 
it, Mr.— €*”— with '‘he best intentions, he had 
to piRtse a ammd also— “what you are oontend- 
is tlus,” patting a view the junior never 
dreamed nor could understand, but whiik he 
sawmlied to with a wild e^emess, and then 
BonadiHsed baefc into his bog. How the OMet 
Justice, losing patience, became aaroastic, and 
When Hhe jtmior said it was laid down in 
‘‘faykw” that scoondary evidmoe of a letter, 
Whitm was in existence, oould sot be received, 
aud that he would presently find the passage for 
toeir laiiidsh%iis, he averred thakso fo the court 
me all this aad mack maaee may k 

cwmsifl was «ot ealisd i^u 4ter 
“ili^'^Sdder’s«(Ftoi«Bft'iw argument.” TheCMcf 


Jostioe sMd it was not neoessary, and the court 
I adjourned to gitre judgment on a future day. 
“ Wifre dmu;^'^’ saiitho'selicUortoMk. Tjlloison, 
as he got im his papers—" wwliedT’ _ 
miserable junior went home thmkmi|t of suicide, 
passed « snrstebed night, saying to himself he 
was ruined for ever, and could never show his 
&oe, took in despetote Stud?, got another 
chance, and ten years later was that efficient 
junior, Mr. Mounsey, whose’wame we meet with 
so often in the reports in the famiiiat parenthesis 
(“with lum l^unsey”). 

On the future day the court met to give judg- 
ment, “ polishing off a lot of cases together,” as 
an irreverent barrister stud. The court was, 
however, divided on the qunation. The chari- 
table judge had’been at the pains of “ making up” 
the whole case for himself, wWiout the aid of the 
junior, a few of .the other judges had vifws of 
their own, and the Samaritan judge delivered an 
elaterate judgment iu favour of the appellant. 
Some of the judges were absent, not having 
heard the whole argument, but the CMef J ustjee, 
who held that Bidder, a class fellow of bis own 
at college, was bound up with the constitutional 
law of the country, gave his judgment last, and 
for “ the respondent Ross.” Even then the colour 
was made to rush violently to the cheeks of the 
miserable junior (sovcml times during the past 
few nights on tlje point of getting up to look for 
his razors), by the Chief J usticc saying thak “ the 
court, by an unhappy fatality, had not been 
assisted as much as it might have been, qud the 
case, he might so say, had been overweighted on 
one side.” At which pleasant conceit a flutter of 
obsequious hilarity rau round the barristerial 
ampMlheatre- By a narrow polity of two 
the appeal was dismissed. Still, this did not 
finally, dispose of tlie matter, for, as the Chief 
Justice remarked, the appellant could still take 
Ms case to a yet higlier court, where it would no 
doubt receive all the consideration it merited at 
the hands of that Mgh tribunal ; and whore, if 
there was onythiag faulty iu their decision, It 
would no doubt bo set right. Thfu, with im 
air of relief, each judge put nw^ the papeis iu 
the now defunct ease, and the crier colled a new 
one very lustily. 

OHAVTSB. IV. yUBTimB ootwis. 

Dpbing the days between argument and judg- 
ment, little Mrs. Tillotson had beeacbserve^Jjji^, 
grow very anxious and troubled, and the ciirio’'is 
wistful look in her face jiutea&ii^iij^ Mr. TiiJot- 
son, who every 'thtywmi &ding hiBMeif more and 
more Moapahle of oudenstiiadiiig or loilowiii|r her 
eurioms moods/was gdevWl to see this, as he 
always nndersteod kat she vrae perfectly iudif- 
I ferent to ke result of ke suit. Now she was 
I almost pettishly anztous. But he otmMfive her 
I no oom^. TiwfMkful osptfdnMV kis also, 

I and waiLg^tJy mystiflod by k. Brit he was 
not at B^loss for comfort. <'"'Why*’k»otimr 8 ida 
hala’t a 1 ^ to stand on, my Anar, ^dknery expe- 
rinaoed oonnsel sfbat I know 'wd '‘me m. i 
I know 1 wishT was as sure of my salvation. I 




wfflider," »dd^ tfefl oaptnin* wistfulljr, “tf 4!»«y 
* vould let w wtuMge liiftgs in the aentible vpif 
tUbydniulVsIuae? XMn4ifoudyoucimAit><4iS^«o 
io Uie jndifi^ mi oiler anything of ^ Idud” 
(Ills hand wae ob the steel ^se). “ Mordly, X 
thiuL He^ too $at I know, when X 

and Colonel <is]ne»)a went over to Paas after 
the peace, we into nome foolish * footy' row” 
(another favonnte word of the captain’s), ” and 
blocked down a itmdesman fdlow, and was t^en 
np and brought b^ore a Shoes de Pay. And, 
egad, a very nice Prencitmian, that took ns about 
and dined with us—as gentlemanly a young 
fellow as ever Btepped~-put me up to It; and 
faith, w«5 both went together and called on the 
Shoes do Pay, quite a nobiemin, my dear, and 
before we went he took three napoleons of 
mine, and wasnH the least offended, Wasn’t it 
odd > No, wo conld hardly do that to the judge.” 

It has been mentioned that she was of an ex- 
oitabte and spasmodio turn of mind, taking hold 
of new things, and especially of matters which 
were likely to be withheld from her, witli an 
eagerness proportioned to the denial- She began 
to fret and chafe about the decision of the court. 
She confounded Mr. TUlotson by saying, one 
evening, that it was the only thing she* had to 
look to, for if it failed she would be a beggar? 

" A beggar !” he said, in astonishment. “ My 
dear child, surely we have a suffioienf fortune P” 
t you Aape,” she said, with great energy. 

He shouk his head, and could not understand 
her. That very day, at tlveir dinner, she sud- 
denly, as it were coming to a resolution, said 
very nervously, “ You Imow those Miss Td- 
ncys ?” 

He looke-d up. “ Yes,” he said, " a little — a 
very little.” 

“A very little,” repeated young Mrs. Tdlot- 
son, colouring, and with something like scorn. 
” And why don’t you see them now f I thought 
you were quite intimate.” 

“ You know,” he answered, quietly, they 
live away from tovna. But would you like to 
know— 

” Ah ! I dare aay/* said she, trembling. " It 
would be a nice arran^ment! Suppose we 
asked one of these Miss Tilneys on a visit f” 

“Miss Tilney on a viat!” lie repeat^, won- 
dering ; then gave a sigh. This wearied him. 
“ Why ahould we do that ? You would not care 
« Smr thorn, or like them. I have never spoken ten 
words to tibom in oil my life.” 

He said this so £[nnly^and truthfully I hat she 
betnuue dhmt, jmd saw that she was mistaken. 
She puzided mystified over it, and consnltod 
with the grim Martha, • 

“Ah! that is .what Mr. Tillotson says. Of 
course fy woidd like to toll you everything. 
Why tdiould yon knaw the secrets of to life 
before tomagef** 

“But Z holieve him, Marthaf’ jlte said, 
ffnnilf. 

“Ml off oouWHs m do,” .said that ooW 
waiting. woman. “HZ Jiad only time. No 


She hardly slept the night before the judg. 
meat, and h was her pressing imporhBttity soia 
eagerness tliat forced Mr. Tillotson "to .give tin 
busmess and take her doWp. to the eoturt, 
sst there, working herself into k fever, andwi& 
her hands clasped, listening to the judges as |f 
they were bishops and clergymen. But sop 
comd pot understand or follow them, and it was 
long before she could see that she was the being 
alluded to as “ the appellant,” or follow the mya- 
terious advantages or losses whioh fell to bet 
aide under that description. With a little pencil 
she checked off “her yadge|(’ and his judges. 
And it was with the most raournfai hopeless lace 
in the world that she struck the balmice; She 
never said anything, but rose to go. Mr. Tillot- 
son pressed her arm. 

“Don’t lose hope, dear. We mayw^ yet. 
Everything was a little against os." 

As they passed out, the first person they OMSt 
^as Mr. Tuney, who came from the oo^ of ihe 
court, and who seemed a little anxious to escape 
observation. He ’/as the old Mr, Tihiey won- 
derfully recruited, and with the old stick which 
he had carried away from St. Alans. 

“ My dear Tillotson,” he said, “ and Mrs.— — 
Am 1 right P Ah, yes. This is very painful, my 
dem^ Tillotson, and I am really coucemud, X am 
indeed. And though I wish our aild friend 
well, naturally, you will aUow, still you blow 
what 1 must feel to you, Tillotson, who have 
stood by me shoulder to shoulder, as I may say. 
Goodness, goodness ! when J look back! But 
still, our friend’s victory, so far, is a mere stage— 
a stage. It may topple ovci’ like a pack of cards. 
By the way, they are waiting here, in the cab. 
Ross has run away, to speak to his attorney.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Mr. Tillotson, deeply 
feeling for his wife, “ Wc must go now. An- 
other time.” 

“But they will "want to see yon, my dear 
friend. We uever see you. And there — do you 
see your old friend, Ada Millwood, in the win- 
dow P Ah, sir, sir ! ^e will never forget that 
night, A noble girl, sir, that deserves to be well 
settled in life,” 

The eyes of young Mrs. Tillotson ’were literally 
devouring the devotional free, with tihe heavy 

f ;oldcn lioir, set in a tiny bonnet, that was 
ooking from the window, “^a Millwood 1” 
she repeated, as her breath came and 'went very 
fast. • 

“ Yes,” said Mfr. Tilney; “ this ’wy. Of conrae 
she will like to know you, Mrs. ZiUotson— n 
sort of oiWQsity,you know.” 

Mr. Tillotson ^w not what to do. Those 
restless little eyes wore waudoring from hia frme 
to Ada’s, and he became a little confused. A 
sudden light came into Mrs. Tillotaan’a eyes, 
and she read off the solution to wh«t had been 
pusaling her for so long. 

It was Ins first meeting wth Ada ejboe tlmt 
niglit, and no man had ever m&m iSmlj and 
loyally carried out what he had proposed to him- 
self. ^With tins conMmace in to heart, he went 
up ‘rtraighi to the eah where the A^^gatioo face 
w«s,se itwmre,nuworthdyfrwmed. '3%uit Angdioo 
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by 


brigh.tea«d M ba drew ineat, Sbs tookHra. 
^oteon’e hmIL A)» he said, ** Mbs Mill* 
weed, ibis b !n» yetoig Mrs. Tillot- 

scra wtks stall looking atker wbh restless eager 
ejes, altnost dwyma by the sight She only 
answered m s<nne strange confused words, for 
her heart was ^^bing with anxiety and anger. 

iida recemd her with a s^e, and the veiy 
light nf intorest and welcome in her soft tran<juil 
eyas. “ I don’t know what to say,” she said ; 

bnt ittited I feel for you. We have been accus- 
tomed so to tltiulr of our side, and wish for his 

The little lady tried bard to answer coldly 
and with dignity that “ she was very good and 
kind.” " 

“But,” Ada went on to Mr. TiUotson, “I have 
thought of something. Ross is ordered away to 


chooses. It is very miserable to go on this way, 
and tor Aar sake.”^ 

This she spoke in a sort of semi-confidence to 
him. The light of the old St. Alans days and 
nights came into his face. He forgot the suc- 
cession of events, the revolution almost, that lay 
between, and said, gazing into that gentle face, 
“Always kind and thou^tful.” 

_ Mrs. TilJotson felt herself a poor insignificant 
cipher here. At that moment the gentleman she 
had seen at Bangor came up hast ily . He was in 
great good humour. “ 'Well, Tillotson, I saw 
you in the court. I have beaten you again this 
time, and I can sail to-morrow with comort.” 

Deep reproach and anger was m the eyes of 
the finr-haired girl " Inis is Mrs. TUlotson,” 
she said. “ Don’t you see P” 

He oolonred a little. “ Well, perhaps I do. 
O, I beg your pardon,” he added, awkwardly 
“ I did not see you. Well, you can’t expect me 
to say 1 am sorry, and that sort of thing. Gon- 
touna hypocrisy ! But still, I wiish it was some 
one else that was * appellant,’ as they call it.” 

Ada smiled. “Ah! that is better !” she said. 
“ We must go now. They are waiting for us. 
Good-bye I” she added, almost fondly, to Mrs. 
TiUotson. “ 1 am so gj^ to have seen j ou ; and 
don’t be cast down, ^metfaing may come about 


in, and for all parties. 1; 
letyou know,” she said, ‘^Mr. Tillotson.” 

They separated. Mr. Tdlotson, as they went 
home, foondr himself unconsciously dreaming 
away back to St. Alans, to the shadow of the old 


ottARimn V. XB3S vtsibN OF an aKosn. 
Mas. TuiMMon, with a sorteof fury tearing 
at her Httie heart, looked at him nov^ and again 
with a strarwe inquiry. But she spdke scarcely 
at aQ, and then only very shortly. Whan they 
so4 home, with an effort he had.fi&aQy put away 
1st ftom him the luxury of that dreain^g, and 
Iduiptoen jhmkto the cold matorial Of business, 
film had down to her room. There the grim 


she said, “about those T^dheys the othet^y. I 
think what I said was not received with plea* 
sure-^oertauily not beUwed. Well, I have now 
found means to make out the whole truth." 

“ And so have I, so have I, lltortha,” said tlic 
unhappy IMe lady, almoi^ sobbing. "I see 
it all now, and the meaning of titoir solemn 
denials. Even nunlcOT to deceive Ate 1 But he 
k^ to the letter of the truth.” 

“ And didn’t I warn you P” said Blai^a ; “ do 
me that justice. I knew what mm of that sort, 
gloomy and mysterious, must come to. A pity 
young creatures will not be said and led.” 

“ Yes, yes, Martha,” she said. “ And 0, sik 
is so hmy, Maftha, no tnan hom could resist her. 
I am like a low common creature near her.” 

Mr. Tillotson,, tor the rest of this day, got 
absorbed with the business world. By ni^t, 
the glowing colours of that old picture had 
grown cold, and faded out. Duty had shut up the 
camera, and thrown wide open the shutters. 
The dinner went by in the old rouiiuc. Hefell 
into his weary toleration, far he saw there was 
a grievance, and, after tlie dinner, went back to 
the study and to tlic business. 

As he sat thei e, towards nine o’clock he heard 
a ?ab drive im, and presently a servant Came to 
tell him a lady wished to sec him. An instmek 
told kirn who this was Other ears, too, heard 
the unusual stoppage of tlie wheels at the door, 
had heard the subdued voices in the hall, and 
the shutting of the study door. 

Presently Mr. Tillotson was in the drawing, 
room where his wife was sitting, the small lips 
compressed together, and her cheeks flushed. 
He entered hastily. 

“ She is an angel !” he said, eagerly ; “ she has 
done what she said. Come dovm to her and 
thank her.” 

“Whop” said she, with a trembling voice. 
“ Wlio am I to thank P” 

“ Ada Millwood,” he answered ; “ come. She 
is sitting in the study. She has been at that 
Ross the whole day, pleading your cause. She 
has prevailed, as such an angel’s temper musl 
prevail always, and he has agreed, even now on 
the eve of his departure, to enter into some sort 
of compromise. He has some generous instmets 
after aft,” 

She looked at him vrith the same restless and 
eager eyes. She knew that she could not 
the proper words, and that she could not trnskl 
herself to speak. Suddenly she got up. “Det 
us go downto her,” rfie said, “ thank he? at 
least.” 

They went deftra. Ada ran to her, and re- 
peated her good news. “IWe,” said Mr. 
TQlotsom with glistening eyes, “see what good 


was against ns, and this kind asugu hashhanged 
the face qf aB things. All is '^u now.” 

“ Huw!” said Adfu 8of%i “ Yon ariikfi too 
much of it You know X oWe to yon! 
Indeed, 1 would do more if 1 oould.”!*^ 

“ 1 date say,” said Ike young wife, with feroed 
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jjoldness } ‘^und I do lihimk yoii for your good 
• offices, but t do tot require theii; I mOud 
picfer tlwt tibis xwiStter jweat on to the end.” 

Went on to the end !” he stid, in astonish- 
ment^ ” Wlmt em yon mean, dear?” 

” That I shosid t™h to see it go on, I don't 
want to hare it settled. And, as far as I am 
conocmed, neirey tliall settle. Of course, if you 
choose toassert ^0 po'»rdrthe kwgivesyon 

They hotli loOkiM at her in astonishment. 

** But you know," he 8aic|, calmly, " only this 
day you sai^on yore lonMUg that it could be 
arranged. That was even before it was decided. 
Sow much more, now f Consider it calmly ; 
especially after hSss Millyood has taken all this 
trouble.” 

** Did, I ask her P” said Mrs. JKUotson, with a 
trembling; ”was it my request? Tou might 
have settled it with her. But, of course, arrange 
it ayyou will. I have merely said what is 
wish. As king a» T live, I shall never agree. 
There t” 

” That is decisive,” said he, calmly. “ There I 
has been some misapjirebension, evidently. I 
am deeply grieved Miss Millwood should have 
had all ner trouble for nothing, and it only re- 
mains for me to thank her most cordially for 
her goodness.” • 

*1 am sorry, too,” she said, sadly. ■“ I tlijnk 
it would be the best for all. But no matter now. 
You will forgive me, I am sure f ” she said to 
Mrs. Tillotson. 

The other answered her coldly, and turned to 
go, as if she could not trust herself to slay. 

“You do not want me,” she said, in the 
same voice, looking from one to the other, “ any 
more, do you f ” 

The golden-haired looked at her anxiously and 
sorrownilly, Mr. Tiflolson with wonder, 

“Well,” he said, “it can’t be helj)ed. It 
must take its course, then.” 

Mrs. Tillotson, flushed and excited, said good- 
bye, and went up-slairs again. A few moments 
afterwards the cab rolled away. . 

Then Mr. Tillotson went to his young wife, and 
very (juietly expostulated with her. “I am sorry 
you did iibt tell me this,” he said, " before : it 
would have saved a world of inconvcnieuce. Of 
course you know what is best for your own 
interest, and if you wotild listen to me, there is 
yet time. My dear child, be advised. Besides, 
to Miss Millwood, who has been so kind and 
gmierons, it is scarcely fair, and — 

, Blaming in her cheeks, flashing in her eyes, 
the little lady burst out: “Ah, that is it, it 
seems! Wo have g^enAsr trouble! That is the 
offence. Ah, I am be«aning to know — I am 
j^ginning to sec— how 1 liav^^becn deceived.” 

“ Deceived !” repeated he, gravely. 

“Yes, deceived; but no matter. I know why 
you are so mxious to settle this business, and 
the scheme is--— I have friends still who will 


same grav< 
every sllq^ 
eaaaotnm 


gravestone, "wd mioiish. But 1 can make 
sffq^mco. X am sure, my poor child, you 
(> mean vhat yiqu sqji; ana If you will take 


my advice, you will not listen to Utose Mends, 
as you call them.” 

“ M, Xdare say,” she answered, eagerly, ^ that 
would suit very well. But I shall Sot giv® 
everything uu without a straggle. O, 1 have 
heard, and snail hear more stul. And it was 
nnkind and cruel, and not fair to conceal from 
me all that went on dovm at that plaee at 
Alans. 1 know all that! Ido! Now, what 
do you say P” 

He shook his head sadly. “ If you only knew 
or could appreciate why it was everything was 
not told to you ! But yio matter now.” 

“ 0, they wore good reasons, no doubt,” she 
went on. “ But I was kept in the dark pur- 
posely ; yes, you know I was” (she was on the 
verge of sobbing now) ; “ and about other thii^, 
too, as well, for which, of course, you had your 
reasons.” 

Mr. Tillotson drew a deep sigh, and covered 
his face with his hands. “We wfBi never un- 
lierstaiid each other, I fear. What is all this 
about P” • 

“ Why should you not have told me every- 
thing ?” she went on. “ I am not a child. It 
was unfair. And all these mysteries ! 1 ought 
to know; I am entitled to it. What does it 
mean P ” she added, her excitement increasing. 
“ There should have been confidence. I ought 
to have becntold everything — everything. Really, 
this gloom and aU. WTio know.s, as they s.'ty, 
what has been done, or ” 

“Stop, stop!” he said, almost imploringly; 
“ don’t speak about that, or in that way.” Ana 
a strange expression of physical pain came into 
his face. She did not sec it, and went on : 

“ 1 ought to know, and they tel! me that I 
ought. I am entitled to it. Why should 1 have 
married into a heap of mysteries P Why should 
there be these secrets, unless there is something 
wicked concealed, or something one has done 
that one is ashamed of, or has on their con- 
science P” 

“ Stop, stop !” he said again, and in the same 
suffering voice. “Don’t touch on thail Go 
away ; leave me quickly. This is very cruel, and 
should not have come from you.” 

There was some one stauoing at the door who 
had heard Uic voices froi| above, and come down. 
Miss Diamond was looking on wifit amazement. 
“ Hush !” she said ; * ‘ come away. Ibis should 
not have happened. See, Jje is ill and suffering.” 

He did, mdeod, seem overwhelmed, and to 
a Sort of agony. His face was bdht down to hin 
desk. She was a little scared, and ran up id hitot 
“ Yon are not ill ?” she asked, anxiously. “ 1 ^ 
not mean it, indeed— no. Bnt they have worcind 
me so lately, and this disajipointment t^day and 
all, and I am a Uttk miserable; 1 am tode^” 

He looked uv kindly. " Perhaps you dto not 
mean it,” he sffid. “lam sure not. BUt don’t 
harass me, I tell you solemnly them is noSttog 
in my sSd history that you oan be 'toptod by 
knowing. Anything that is tight c* necessary 
tliat you should knovr, I have alwi^ told you. 
You Are very young, and have V* to learn now 
dangerous it is to toudh on things wliioh had 
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paoT^ ^ iM Wl^ mm^iaa, yi^0 

9ootlt^ ^ i^lmiffiMafm: hut. But &caS) that 
&l(^ti iSiA tisku Si 1^6 goldm-htured Iiaimted 
Ukjei a feetUng her iato a fever, iafiam* 

ing hm w> Idm luriea. IVom tliat night, too, 
aease of -vhat he had caiDed a ibital aus- 
t(^ t and firoio that night, too, a chill and thic^ 
dioua aettded d<nm betwten the husband and his 
fOKDg vife. 


PONIES. i 

Of all the siji^ts of London in iho month 
of June, there are few prettier tiian llotten 
Bow at that hour in the morning when gravu 
judges, merchants of miuh^ name in the City, 
and the hard-worked of ner Majesty’s Cabinet 
and’ her Majesty s Opposition bemn to ride 
away to their toly never-ending duties, while 


Park is alive with little mobs of boys and 
girts galloping, trotting, and walking ns little as 
plKtsible, with papa or mamma, or sister Amie, 
or ino 8 %’ with some stout and faithftil Bug- 
gies, panting and toiling after his precious 
ot^ges. How bright they look, how happy 
with innocent excitement glowing on their rosy 
faces! No thought of heavy accept niiccs or of 
doubtful parliamentary contests, or of ungrateful 
minister of state, checks their ringing laughter, 
or their cheerful and childish talk. And then 
what pluck the little creatures have, and how 
gravely they imitate their seniors, in handling 
ponies a Iitile bigger than Southdown rams ! 

In those admitaW planned and picturesquely 
arranged rides in tne wood, provided by the 
Emperor of the IVcnch for the inhabilants of 
his capital, the spleudow of the equipages on a 
§wat f^te day~;a Gladiateur day— leaves no- 
tiling to be desired. Our Ladies’ Mde is left 


to Id <h(t knio show ‘ 

at PaiftrtBii owy^iaihe 

Ih the hfiiMW iltGW si t|ie AgSut«h»iiMd iQaU, 
iho ptmieo wpe as vm ta much ad- < 

mirisd as tbo tho^ugh-bnMS. wm me small 
horses in nuM^ eountzies, but it is only in 
^ amu% ^h^ed' naticais tim leMone 

S I of education afiuws tins liKuIy pony to 
p into an institution. Good aotsea and 
horsMen ane not ooufined to Eoghtnd. The 
Chasseura d’ABnque, on their Httie wiry hardy 
Arabs, the Bungsrian Hussars, this Polisn 
liancers, tiie Cossacks of tire Busaian Gupti 
may claim to rank with any light cataiiy; 
liassian and Austrian coachmen drive fast 
and well, thrift or four abteast, in their 
own peculiar style j so, too, there are foreign 
artists who know^well how to draw the sjiglc 
Arab, the war-horse of Job, or a whole charge 
n( cavalry, but it is only in England (meaning the 
three English-speaking kin^oms) that John 
Leech could have found his immortal boys on 
pony back; above all, that genuine Master George 
on his Shetland®^ his soul on fire speaking in his 
eyes, and eager for the hunt streaming away on 
the other side the brook, answering the piteous 
“ Hold ftard !” of the nmch-endunng Buj^lcs, 

“ if’s too wide and very deep,” with the hapjiicst 
self-confidence, "All right, we can both swim." 
Master George did not me^ to be sauCy to tbc 
old imachman, or to be witty, like those royal 
and imperial boys who make such wondeiM 
i/on-mofs—ke only meant, in the language of the 
Ring “busbiess,” that there was a brook to be 
done, and dry or wet Master George meant to 
do it. 

The family pony, ridden at all hours, with 
and without saddle, along bridle-roads, over the 
moors, in the hay-field, and through the wood, 


in the shade by tlie splendour of a series of 
four-horse portiuonod barouches, with liveries 
of every hmiant sha^ of velvet and satin, 
from the brightest canary to the richest ruby, 
beside hosts of grand ste^ers in Broughams, 
and etiter triumphs of damage-huildmg art 
weB copied from the London style. Horsemen 
are there, too/ in very fair numbers, to whom a 
critical eye wuMd most probably object that 
the horses are too good for their work, and 
tiioi the men ride too well, too correctly, too 


thing tikat is gtngeOus for grewn-np people. 
But when it eomes to the mtie people and 
fdnies, Baris is a blank. 

Bony-boy-sbtp, not hnirse>man-ship, it the 
iHNirWiniig glory of theae equestrian ialands. 

pony is feebly represented invother 
langotlgw by two words implying little horse 
or dwro hmrse, and the Erenim have been 


up hill and down dale, teaches the boy to go 
alone, to defend bimsdf, to tumble cleverly, and 
to get up again without making a noise at abump 
or two*. As foi- 08 teaching the art of horseman- 
ship goes, perhaps the oompletest plan with 
buys, as well as girls, is to rilow40 riding 
until they are eight or nine years dd, ana 
then to commence with first prmciples. Still, 
habits of independence are of more impor- 
tance than perfect horsemanship, thorcibre 
fathers living in the countiy with a stable as 
well as a library, if ■roe, wtfl not neglect the 
pony-btanoh of ^cation, bnt will let the bOy, siN 
soon as he likes, go wandering about the park; 
the farm, the villi^e, leamiftg how to take care 
of himself and his steed. 'With girls it is diffe- 
rent. A girl can Uo more learn to ride grace- 
fully than to dffnoe gracefully without ocing 
carefully taught from the first lesson to the 
last. 

Beal ponies, not dwarf horses, bred without 
care on waste moors and mountains, me sofore 
sound th^ hbrses of pedigree ^ perhu^s hxmw, 
like Indhiis, only those of«stout oonStitniions 
survive the hardships of infancy o|r foulhood, 
and dso because only the best «re sent for Safo 
out of tlieir native district. 
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saddle. Thb i# i^msm a^rirntg the |)i%re buIwdM 
taia gnu^g kud eiv 

poante to at« aot filimufajgite to 

perfeotitdtt 0^ tdiftW. poaias have a vdtl- 

aaserred i^ept i totfej^ kit it^oan scRnwfy be tmiil 
tbattbej’mofttj^'pttri^kdarb^ Srooekri' 
lisaHon spgettd inlo Wslee iai tb« slntipe ot tiob j 
squires snd ^owogit-bief sires, tbe otrecn of 
iBOantak berde Jams fteeiy avwd themsolves | 
d Arab aad crosses. Tbe best ponies 
are alwajrslou]]^' in places «b»n toe billT 
of tbe counbty create a demand for small borses, 
and trbere mistes on ttoioh fall-sized horses 
vodd sWve, oiR^r room for them as well as 
for snudl oatue mid moontain sbeep. 

Somersetshire and Devonsbirc, like North 
and ^onth Wales, are figim^tts for excellent 
pOoies, because in biUy regions small horses do 
all the work of toe country bettor than the fuU- 
sised animals, whito Yorkshiremonscek to breed 
and London dealers ^ to buy. the great 
horse-breeding counties, no one intentionally 
breeds a pony, or e'f®Q a smsU hack. These 
dwarfe come by accident in the' course of at- 
tempts to breed toll hunters and taller carriage- 
horses. * ^ 

In Wales and Norto Levon, a well-sfiaped 
pony is the best hack, and what would be 
caUed a pony in tbe pasture counties— say 
fourteen to fifteen hands — the best hunter. 
Throtmhout North Levon and Somersetshire, 
and wherever ponies are famed, the Exmoor 
breed have a great reputation; not without 
reason, for they are not only hardy and sure- 
footed — ^from their earliest years the foals follow 
toeir dams at a gallop down the “crees” of 
loose stones on the steep moorland sides — ^but 
they are extraordinarily active and courageous. 
The writer once saw an Exmoor, only forty-four 
inches high, jump out of a pound .five feet six 
mohes high, lUSt touchbig the top bar wjth his 
hind feet. Eat Exmoor ponies are an example 
of the inevitable efibets of food and climate. 
The late-Mr. Knight, the fiiihcr of the present 
owner of Exmoor, expended a fortune in faying 
to raise a breed of horses aud larger ponies <n 
these wastes. Tborough-breds, Ar^s, and even 
toe rare Lcmgobi horse, imported at a cost of 
thousands, were used ; but, after all, in order to 
breed a race eapable of Uving through Exmoor 
' tonters, it has'been found necessary to fall back 
on j!inre pony breeds, and be satisfied wito an 
average bei^t of a HtHe ovmr forty-eight iuobes. 
Among toese,^ while all arc excellent for 
harness, ooeasionally speoimene oocur which 
reproduce tbe blood and too s^aametry of noble 
ancestors. 

The Shetland^ are undoubtedly a Nor- 
ur^ian i^dt, 'but, aocordin® to a doubtoil 
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In cboQstog a pony m wfakib your boys are 
to learn to line, take one as mmeb like a good 
back 'iu shc^ and as little like a (donkey, as 
possiJde. In a laige woodeni by John Leeob, 
of toe First Meet of •toe Season, there i» a 
serious drawing, not a earicatiao, of a perfoot 
blood pony archiug his neck proudly, and champ- 
ing his bit. A donkqr is a very uBBfttl’'KDiBMll, 
but he is the worst pbssibk tutor fok fotore 
horsemen, bocanse he has no mouth, or rather 
a mouth of leather, which never objects to 
htpingjmlled. «. 

• A ooy’s pony should be narrow, so that bis 
little legs onn have,somc real grasp. The fiit 
round barrels of the cob-model are ven wdl for 
carrying baskets or side saddle-pads ; but a boy, 
whejj eight or nine yi’ars old, and that is wjy 
enough to begin to ride, should be able to sit in 
as good form as when, in later yeara, be bestrides 
a hunter. Some teooh without stirnipe ; but as 
in this civilised country every one ridM with 
stirrups, the advant^o is doubtful, toe danger 
of senous injury is considerable, and the efi^ 
is to give an Wkward seat ; hut if boys do 
ride without stirrups, it should be either bare- 
backed or with a oloih and suroin^^e. A saddle 
without stirrups is very daugerous. 

Nothing is more absurd thantlie usual course 
of instruction in riding. In every other art, toe 
tutors begin with toe elements, and with toose 
one at a time; but tbe riding-school teacher 
generally begbs by encumbering a pupd who 
does not know how to sit, with double reins and 
a whip. 

Teach the boy to sit first. Fasten the pony’s 
head into toe right place with a pair of reim 
buckled to the flaps of the saddle^ and a stand- 
ing martingale if necessary. Then put the boy 
into the saddle carefully, nt the stirrups to hm 
legs, tell him to keep his shoulders back, his 
hack alaek, his heels ddW, and eross his amui 
across his chest. Then, repeating the .cabalistio 
words " Heels down^ back slack” over and over 
agab, lead the pony abmft at a walk for a day 
or two until the boy gets his bstonce, or wbat 
toe Franch happily c«^ “ son assietto.” Then 


toaefeion, owe toeir tooroogl-bred look and 
TOitwmlUUrs to erbaaea with sires imved ftrom 
too Srpoek jpf toe'^panish Apmadir At any 
rate, frotiLieleefaon, or some other cause, Eliot- 
landers are to be fooud, nmeh more toorou|to- 
bred than the dun cobs Of Norway. Some of toe 


toe Frmsh happily c«^ “ son assietto.” ^ Then 
give him a sbgle pair of reins, and explaia toiMl 
in riding the hands are always to be kept lower 
than too elbows, and generally as low as too 
hips. Impress on him, " If you raise yOur bands 

J ou are lost,” and that tlie bridle is not a oafi% 
andte to hold on with, but a pair of Suos for 
steeri^: you want to tom to too right, 

pall the ibht rein; if yon want to tom to toe 
loft, puH tno left rein.” These sfere toe maatims 
d George L., toe emoe oetobratod stemloohase 
rider.* Ho spent bouiw to tootilH^g toma bto 
his’ children, and wito< luurvelfofts suomn. 
At ten years old, Ms boy ana girl rods 
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l^eE^ tii]I tbin OQ«<6/ed ‘<«rHt«>!|iaa:«d cdd 
laao, wlio had been & soldier, nnd vbo, vbethet 
be walked or rode, was tdfms accompanied 
anorangc^eoloarodi^e&oniSoathijmeiioa. He 
bad a grown-up son, wboin be treated like'e 
^cbild, and was this sou’s duly to kill tbe deer 
‘sent away ftw TOnison. 

Our only companion was ibe pm'sou’s son, a 
boy of our own age. He bad a famous pony, 
and our &nner soon found one for us. It was 
there we learned to ride, in a way that all the 
schools of Europe could nerer hare taught us. 
Under tbe patronage of the gamekeeper, we two 
bora were made useful in helping to ride down 
and out off from the herd, f be deer that he picked 
opt to shoot, it was a wild paiA, full of old tim- 
ber, with Tarieties of bill and dale, all in a stote of 
nature, as unlike tbe trim parks of tbe midland 
cottlticb as Kensington Gardens resemble a Der- 
byshire moor. No colonel of cavalry was ever 
better obeyed than the old gamekeeper, as, glass 
in hand, he took his place on a convenient 
eminence and gave his orders. We were to 
Iteep our eyes on tbe buck, and never think about 
a fall. And didn’t. We rScod up and down 
hill, twirled through trees, jumped ditches, and 
rolled over unexpected trunks of fallem trees, 
ponies and all, and then up and at it again* 
Never were boys more happy. Besides these 
deer hunts, wc had slow rides through the woods, 
over hundreds of acres of {jrass-^own rides, alive | 
with phf'asants and rabbits. In the cvenin! 2 ;s| 
wo read Robinson Crusoe, Pope’s Homer, and I 
Walter Scott’s Poems, ana made ourselves the 
b^iit)es of our reading. Only poiiy-riJmg ro- 
mantic boys could have so enjoyed the sights and 
souin^ of those deserted gardens and park. 

Aa a final word, we would again say to fathers 
to whose purses tbe stable-door is open, in the 
course of education don’t neglect the pony. 
Remember that your boy can never be a horse- 
man until he has learned to gjdlop up and down 
dale with slight hand, all rules forgotten, and 
keeping his seat by instinct. 

WOLFISH HUMANITY. 

Evbuy superstition must have had a material 
beginning — some natural cause out of which it 
has grown like a gnarled and crooked tree 
^om^ a shapely seed ; there being no such thing 
possible to humanity, say Uio philosophers, as 
an original lie — ^lics being only cxaggeralions, 
distortions, or mistakes. A superstition, pua- 
enough as it stands, is that which 
believes in the power of merf to turn themselves 
into wolves and other wild beasts ; what the 
Greeks used to call lycanthropy, and the Ger- 
mans the webr*wolf ; what was tfm loup^arou in 
French and the vargi? in Norse— the last word 
meaning » wolf or a goj^ess mRi% at pleasure. 
It seems strange Ij^w such a superstition cpid 
Wemsenjfet all; how, by what process or ex- 
aggeration Or mistake, it c^uldbe said t^t man 
had apfually boon som to transform themselves 
into howling beasts of prey, and then to run off 


into the woods to slay and devour 
their kind. But here is a book* whii<d%» if 
not pretend to exhaust the subject feom 
niw to md, at least has gathered together aWsie 
of its eldef legends and most striking tales; 
side ^virg a few rational hints and explanamons, 
which lieq) to make a tnfle plainer and more 
intelligible one of the most obscure subjects we 
possess. 

The world has always believed in what, for 
the convenience of a generic term, we will call 
lycanthropy ; that is, this power of certain godless 
men and women to change their form for that of 
a wild beast— the kind selected at pleasure and 
according to the laws of physical ^ography — 
as wolves where wolves abound, bears where 
there arc bears, dogs, eats, snakes, or hares, just 
as the country people are best accustom^ or 
have been most annoyed. The Greeks believed 
this power; so did the Romans; in tbe 
'East, it lias always been a popular creed ; the 
northern and midlffid countries of Europe have 
been overrun witli were-wolves seeking their 
prey, bui not exactly from heaven. Norway 
and Iceland were the haunts of this dreaded 
power. The expression there for men who 
were lycaiithropists was eigi einhs^ir — ^’not of 
one skin ” — a graphic and pictorial touch, like 
much in ihat terse old northoni tongue. Wlim 
a man changed himself into a beast, he doubled 
or quadrupled his powers, having acquired the 
strength and C(ipabiuties of the beast into whose 
body ne had travelled, in addition to the strength 
and capabilities of his natural and human state. 
He could do all that man or beast could do. If 
a fisli he could swim, if a bird he could fly, if a 
wolf he could rend and tear and flee ; always 
preserving the powers belonging to his human 
condition. Entirely bestial as to bis form, he 
was nevertheless to be recognised by bis eyes, 
which, let his transformation be as complete as 
it might, always remained human. If, as it has 
been suggested, the werc-wolf were oftentimes 
an outlaw living in fastnesses, and clothed in 
the skin of a ^)east for his disguise (var^ meant 
outlaw, fiend, and wolf mdiscriminately), that 
would account for the human expression of the 
eyes, the only feature which could not be con- 
cealed. 

The story of Bjorn and Bera— perhaps of 
Beauty and the Beasts— 4 b to be so intorpreted. 
Hring, the old king of Norway, bqng a widower; 
sent out his messengers to seek him a seqona 
wife. After a little wandering they found 
one, a bad and beautiful woman callm 
wdiom they brought home to King Hring to 
made his queen and wedded wife; as tome 
about in due course. Now Hring had jfk yotiM 
son called Biqfn, a fino and comejy lad weS 
skilled in all manly sports and exeteitoa, and 
growing daily in fame and strengtk^ Bjdrn’s 
great mend and playfellow Waa Beta, the only 
daughter of a cai‘le who /owned a farm not far 
from the king’s house ; and Bijorii, the king’s 

♦ The Book of Wers-Wolvea, by ^bine Baring 
Gould. 
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e^Mdsib bSutt fin; aoS friendly, lor all timt. lie 
<9i(ljii^<iiMlt''aian«cr like mtomer, for he Kad 
)(Hsi^|pl»e^ heai Kib^r Htmg cmoe vent alnoad. 
MmiiifiBirit to gevanrthaJaw Asttsual; but leav- 
fri^Ul Wfr tiufl time ae veD, ieUinK fahn tiiat he 
a^Mtoiutethdiautditithl^e ^ Bjorn te> 
Biolttftnifod end proilesteid, saying that he had no 
Uive for the qiH»% and that he diidiked the 
|daa$ bitttiw ehi kkg vas indexible, asd left 
the laad vtih « great iohoving. B)om walked 
honsehdhK )^>ooo!rte8ation with the king, and 
went up to lUB place iU pleased and as red air 
Unod.) ^le ifanen came to speak with liim and 
to tibent hidL and apake friendly with him, but 
he hadn'har oetiff. She obeyea him this time. 
She cdttii caKW to talk with him, and said how 
mwah fieasanter it was for them to be together 
tiitis tff have an old follow like Bring in the 
bouse. BjSm resented this speech, and struck 
her a box on the car, and be bade her depart, 
scad ho tamed her from him. She taunted him 
with his loro for Bera; t^n striking him with 
a wolf-akin gbvo, she said that he should he- 


emne a rabid and grim wild bear, eating only 
her fother’s sheep, which lie should slay for his 
food. After this,Bjoin dmppeared, and men 
tonght hut found him not. Jm the mean time 
mn^ baroc was- wrought among the king’s 
frocks, and it was all the work of a grey bear, 
both huge and grimly. One evening it chanced 
timt Bern, the carie’s danghier, saw this savage 
bear ooming towards her, looking tmderly at 
hen, and she fancied thattiie recognised the eyes 
ef the king’s son, so she made a slight 

sittenpt «i escape. The bear retreated ; she fol< 
lowing, nhtil he readied a cave, and when she 
mterw the cave, there stood before her a man, 
who greeted Bern, the carle’s daughter ; and she 
recognised him, for he was Bjorn, the lung’s 
son. So tire gteyed with him m the cave; and 
hr day he wtas a beast, and bv night a man. 
When Hcmg returned frosof his narrying he was 
told titsSe 1^0 bite of pews, how that Bjoru had 
disapp^fld, how that a grev bear, huge 
and grimly, was devourh^ his herds and frocks. 
And after a time he gathered together his men 
and and the (frogs and the bog’s men came 

upon in the titape ef a hear and slew him } 

and poor Beta was i^e to eat of his (bear’s) 
fresh, to her anguish and t(Bture and despair. 

Another sago, teUing how Katla. Odd’s 
jwother. is sdfre to hoodwinkj ana falioa by her 

I the pursnera of her sod« is also very 
'When frrsl Amkill and ^hoterinn, 
ur oompaniens, enter Katk’a dwelling to 
L whom ii|bey intend to slay for Ida teis- 
il th^ see is £atla spinning yant frpm 
frfteim They searoli the house, bat frud 
,flO they depart. But when they had 


gone n littie the garth, ItedciU stood 

stiU sad aaidi ^*Mmr know we hot that Kotia 
bae hoodwinkmi us. and that the in bar 
hand was aotitiag hut thldP "Bot impos* 
Sibley” said Unmiim; ’’kt «• turn baok.^ 
They did sOj and when thm mma to the door 
they found Kalla in the porch steukl^imr goat ‘ 
ana samothing ite hair and wneL n«r distaff 
% against the bendb.; so they thought it could 
not hate been Odd; aadth^ wesd away. 

Then Arnkill stopped egain, and aud: **Think 
you not that Odd may have been in the goatfs 
formP* “There is no saying, ” replied Inniia* 
liira. So they turned hiiifrc to tiy their lock 
ag^ sore that £atla could not aeoeive thmn 
this tnne. But all they saw new was a huge pte 
lying on the ash-heap ; and though they dtop^ 
up ^ distaff^ yet they found not Odd. But 
when they got The«'help of the ifrd troll Oekoid 
, and her oke cloak, then was lUtia unable to 
throw glamour over their eyw again. “ She 
started up from the place ana lifted the cashicn 
off the seat, and there was a hole and a cavity 
beneath ; into this she thrust Odd, clapped the 
cushion over him,' and sat down, saying she ftdt 
sick at heart. Now when they came into the 
romn .tkre were small greetams ; Geimd cast 
off her doak mid went up to Katla, and took 
the sealskin bag which she had in her hand, and 
drew fr: over the head Katla. Then Oeirriid 
bade them break up the seat. They did so, wtd 
found Odd. Him they took and carried to 
Berland’s head, where they hanged him; hut 
Katla they stoned to death under toe headl^.” 

Of oourse all this time the distaff was Odd, 
and toe goat in toe porch was Odd, and the 
lying on the ash-hcap was Odd ; Ktdla bewitch- 
ing toe eyes of toe searchers so tliat they 
believed they saw such forms as she desired— an 
achievemmit like those of Oilpin Homer's in 
toe Lay of the Last Minstrel, when 

Seemed to the boy some eomrade gay 
Led him forth to the woods to play ; 

' On the drawbridge the watdera stout 
Saw a terrier and lurcher passing ont. 

And again, or rather before, when 

He lifted up the living corse 
And laid it on the weary horse 
He led him into Bronksome i(ali. 

Before the beards ef the wardpis all ; 

And each did after swear and say,, 

There only passed a wain of hay. 

This was toe kind of thing that Katla did* 
with her guilty son Odd, wlien Arnk^ and 
Tborariim were to be hoodwinked and deceived. 

The berserkir, pf whom every one has heard, 
are assumed to have been men who wore hear or 
wolf skins over toeir mailed coats. word 

berserkir. used of « mi^ possessed of supw- 
human powers, arid sabgect to aeoesMss of dia- 
bolical lory, gm ori^nalty applied to one pf 
tiiose dotmbty champions who went aibotit in 
bear-sarks/ or habits made ^f beaiii^iiu ovmr 
toeir armour.” A wolf of* bear would 
make a warm and comfortable dress ter a man 
out in all weatom, and ranging jdbout Inidl 
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* aerldr car jbesr-cloilM gttfitillM of oldm times 
may liSTO done somewox -towards tibO estabiUli' 
ment of the wdre^wi^ Intory, whioh ma^ess, 
aad outlao^. and disea^apiratitea, ooosolidatcd 
into a posinre and undemude &nt. The ber- 
eerkir used to woil: themselres up into a state 
of fren^, in whioh they had a saperbuman force 
and a diabol^cid ferocity. “As insensible to pain 
as the comvmsionlsta of St. Medard, no sword 
would wound them, no fire weuld bom them, a 
ckb alone could destroy them bv breaking their 
bones tit tnnshing in their skulls. Their eyes 
glEWod as though a flame biftned in the sockets, 
they ground their teeth, and frothed at the 
mouth ; they gnawed at their shicld-rims, and* 
are said to have sometimes bitten them through, 
and as they rushed into conflict they yelped as 
do« or howled as wolves.” 

It being in the mind of tlfo priests that this 
berserkir rage was demoniacal possession, it 
was raven out that baptism extinguished it ; and 
as Christianity advanced, the number of the»ber- 
serkir d«nrcased j which was something gained, 
however done ; for a more uncomfortaoie set of 
gentlemen thm these berserkir, when their fits 
of rage were on them, could not well be. 
They slew all they came near, friend and foe in- 
discriminatefy ; and the sight of a stalwart 
broad-shouldered Norseman, (dad in his bear- 
ddtt, yelping like a dog or howling like a wolf, 
while he flung himself upon cvew Uviiig thing 
that came in ms way, must have Been appalling 
even to the strongest nerves. No wonder if the 
poor maniacs came to be regarded as eitlier “ pos- 
sessod,” or as men-wolves who changed their 
skins and their natures when the mania came 
upon them, and who were man, beast, and* demon, 
all in one. 

The strangest thing in tliis, as in all other 
brauches'of that odd d(ilusion called witohcnift, 
is tlie gjibness at confession of the poor wretches 
themselves, and the unat^ountable romances 
they nmk ft up. Over and over ^jain wo come 
upon men and boys gravely confessing to the 
were-woif superstition, telling how they clumged 
their skin at will, then roamed over the country 
,1b ravening wolves, slaying aUd eating children 
wherever found. In almost all cases they have 
previously made a compact with the Evil One, 
either perwuially or by the mediumship of one 
of his emissaries} and they ipvt particulars of 
the time and p»(» of meetmg, which arc, of 
course, known to be sll kdlueination, but wfai(dt, 
as (^cumstmdiuil evidence detailed on oath, 
would hwtg ^e most knoemxt man in Bag- 
hand. Bor the most part poo^ of low aad 
brutish intdleot i|^ these seU-oon^sed were- 
wolves, lutoiuing toe powes* of dreaming dreams, 
but not hnat ed dhttitundshing betwom dreams 
and realities. The oonmsiflta of Pierre Bouigot, 
or Fetor tW Orest as he was called, is (mi of 


these singular bits of delusion. Feteu t#ri^ 
h» was grieving over hks flo(dc 8oat(wMi#td'Wt 
through a terrible tempest, when up tM|M 
blaok horsmneft} and aflor sosoe eonwwtotfitoi 
one of them pereuad^ Peter to torswearflM, 
our Lady, and all sainis and dweUers k P«^ 
dise, and to give in his a&^fanoe to the 
One. Peter aid as he was kd, and kissed the 
stranger’s left hand in token of submission, 
and his hand became kack, and ioe-oold as that of 
a corpse. He then obtained some salve, with 
wliicb he smeared himself, and then he was in the 
formofawolf. ” I was St first somewhat horrified 
at my four wolf’s feet, and the fhr with which I 
was covered all at onpe^” says Peter ; bat flne^ 
that he could travel with the speed of the win^ 
he accioptcd the fur and the feet as disagreeable 
conditions inherent to the situation, anti became 
one of the most notorious and ^Jyeaded Were- 
•wolves of the time. 

-Another gentleman of the same habits, one 
GUles Gamier, called the Hermit of St. Bonnot, 
because of hm remote dwelling and secluded 
habits — ^uot because of his sanctity, be sure-— 
seems to have been a murderous canuibal, fmd no 
more. Perhaps he disguised himself at times 
in a wild beast’s skin, for the better concealment 
of his identity when out on liis horrid expedi- 
tions ; but he was not so much ksane—thoua^ • 
confessing to having been a were-wolf— as M 
was hungry, poor, and cruel, and so satisfied^ 
craving for food on human flesh, that being tne 
casiesl to be had. Jean Grenier, the boy-w«r8» 
wolf of thirteen, was evidently a ferocious idiotr— 
a thing more beast than human from the begin- 
ning. "His hair was of a tawny red and 
thickly matted, falling over his shoulders and 
completely covering iiis narrow brow. His 
small pale grey eyes twinkled with an expression 
of horrible fcrocito and cunning from dera 
sunken hollows. The complexion was of a dark 
olive colour ; the leeth were strong and white, 
fuid the canine teetb protmded over the lower 
lip when the month was closed. The hc^’s 
hands were large and powerful, the nails blaok 
and pointed like birds’ talons. He was ill 
clothed, and seemed to be in the most abject 
poverty, llie few garments he had on him were 
m tatters, and throngh the rents the ennaciation 
of his limbs was plainly visible.” He was a ^ 
were- wolf according toJhis own confession, to 
whom one Pierre LaboUrant, wh^ seems to have 
been none other than Auld Horuie himself, gave 
a wolf-skin wtiich transformed him ^ s«^ 
set into the beast it represented; and in.tkb 
state he used to attack, kill, and esi 

such unfortunate litUo ones as fell in his way-^hk 
were-woUerism, poor wretch, being just pwrwtjJ 
ferocity, and imbecility combined. ' 

There are more of these ohild-ealtiQg mm k 
Mr. Baring Gould’s book ; and there u tto need 
to doubt tms pait of the eostfeaskwa made 
the wretched criminalB, however much we may 
shake our hcrids at the w<dfls,paws and the fvtt 
grpwiiig iuWard. If tfew were, as is most 
probable, maniacs or idiots, it w&s not at eU 
an unlikely form of madam» ; if they worn 
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i^noioe^ almost out of sU physicai 
liks^ss to mm. osmiiiV oat of all moral re* 
Bembteoea^ ore mnmoi 'sronder vbat the etarrias 
hatma flmmudsmf Icms neglected districts wiu 
do. *f M veU voader at the instkcts of lions 
and tigero. snakes and monkeys ! Yor what 
is wilioat reason mS education but a wild 
animal like the rest f The only marvel is, the 
aetive imagination of these degraded wretches, 
and how they were able to make np such con- • 
neclrd stories, and give their falsehood such an 
air of reality. All that con be said is, tbat 
superstitions are lik^ diseases — epidemic and 
infectious; Sttd that wild ideas once uttered,, 
prwagate tbemsdves like measles or small-pox. 

Then there is the instmeUof cruelty to be 
considered, and how some people, else sane 
enpogh. We a morbid desire to inflict pain and 
witness sgony. Horrible stories to this cflect 


that other still more ghastly, because not so 
intensely mad and exaggerated, telling how 
Andreas Bichel was wont to entice young women 
to his house on pretence of showing them their 
future husbands in a magic mirror, simply for the 

E sure of killing them and watching their 
g agonies. The details of this demon’s 
snres are unspeakably revolting. The case 
of DumoUard and his wife, which must be ficsh 
in the memory of the readers of All the 
Year Bound, is another case in point ; though 
here, the miserable small gain to be had from tue 
clothes and little savings of the poor victims, 
msy be put forth as au mcentive of equal force 
with ^hat of mere crucltv. Tlie story of the 
Hungarian lady who killed and tortured, some- 
times with her own hand, young women, that 
she might bathe in their blood, and so make 
herself beautiful for ever, is also one of com})Osite 
motives— sanity here sharing with cruelty. But 
the awful story of Gilles de Laval, Mareehal de 
Retp, before alluded to, reveals notliing but the 
bmxjf of madness, and the (li^moaiacal power of 
evil passions unrestrained. 

The GalUoian beggar Swielek, murderer and 
osuuibal, would have figured as a i^ere-wolf if he 
had lived a few centimes ago. Popular super- 
stition and teiTor and disgust would have found 
expression in the belief that so mucli cruelty 
and crime ^ could only belong to a man, sold 
to .rile Bvil Oae, and who liad exchanged his 
human nature, with ^ form, for that of a 
ravening beast. Ho ^ is horrible enough for 
any amount of after-exaggeration to gather 
reind his name, and crystallise it into an eu- 
jWmg nrord of rqiroach and dread; while the 
mnmla nf M. Bertrand, a French gentlemaii 
tsa4 of singulariy amiable dispositipn 

and Wmln mAnnors, which found expression iu 
hif digging up de^ bodies and iiew> 

, SmT hacking t^pn to pieces, was simply a 


case of parridl imspzdfy'—A t'Wa of disease! 
brain, which t^cines and negimea r%ht have’ 
cured, and mrin^My did me, f hesh mreatnres, 
and sever^ orimes mentKmisd in ihhi book, were 
monsters m fbe psydb<dogioa!|!«^^ of the word ; 
bpt they were not man-wolves— rimy were not ■ 
"as big as a osE with tongtiM hfsging out, 
and eyes glaring like magmmSres,** as said the 
terrified iimabitaats of the IVenoh hatnlet, when 
the young Englishman proposed to walk across 
the swampy &ts after sunset, and they tried to 
dissuade him by frightful pictures of the bmps* 
garoux about. They were criminals, more or 
less feaiM and disgusting aecording to the 
nature of their crimes, and m amount of moral 
responsibility Btill*retained : hut they were not 
lycanthropists of the old sdbiobl—they had not 
the paws, and hmr^and mnzdb of a wotf, Qpd 
they walked on two legs, not on four. 

' Witches had the power of transforming into 
animals not only themselves at pleasure, but 
any one of their enemies whom they wished 
to punish or disgrace. As asses bridled ahd 
saddled and earned to market — as ugly moa- 
stet s, like the dear old Beast in ri>e nwaeiy tale — 
the enemies of a witch had a bad time of it, and 
niaiij and grave were the troubles besetting 
them and tlie pitfals dug for riieir ruin. "Ac- 
cording to a Polish story, if a witch lays a 
girdle of human skin on the threshold of a house 
m which a muriage is being celebrated, the 
bride and bridegroom, and bridesmaids and 
groomsmen, should they step across it, are 
transformed into wolves. After three yean^ 
however, the witch will- cover them with skins 
with the hjur turned outward ; immediately 
they will receive their natnrd form. On one 
occasion a witch cast a skin of loo scanty 
dimensions over the bridegroom, so that to 
tail was left uncovered : he resumed his human 
form, but retained lupine caudal appendage^ ’ 

A belt qf human skin about throe fingers broad 
M'as a powerful engine of witchcraft in most 
places, and the Hand of Glory was a lantern by 
no means confined to Ihe iEh^Ush gallows. 

The Russians call the were-w^ Oborot, or 
"one transformed,” and a man can make him- 
self into an Oborot by very simide and inexpen- 
sive means. All he has to do, is, to find in the 
forest a tree that has been Mled, stab it with a 
small copper knife, and walk round it, repeating 
an incantation, which, being long and ratlimr 

f }omtles8andstnpid,neednotbe quoted here. Then'* 
1 C springs tliricc over the tree, and runs into the 
forest transformed into a wolf. In East Fries- 
land it is still beloved tbat when seven sisters 
succeed each other in one family, with never a 
break and never a boy, one «f the seven is of 
necessity a wolf*m«iden: wherefore yici^ men 
are slow in seeking one of seven aisws in 
marriage; as Jbe were-wolf may be hia wilfe, 
to the general discomfort of his household. 
And even 'as his stsier4n*K[w, it jwonld not 
be a very desirable relationship, sM wags con- 
sidered. The Serbs btfieve thiw the power to be- 
come a were-wolf is obtained by orinking the 
water which sot ties in a footprint left in riie day 
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«re lift t368ftmiB«3doa,if 
Kt a£i <i'<'«^tiiii{^ sre AaUed bj th6 stoic! nttoc. 
“vloiditk.*^ , liwse xa»«tores rage ia 


Iftve ia the! same var abou^ litafliBa 
dtoe that it is oar broadest W 


<ffkter, vhto Qm hsro Bxmual assem toes j 

at which eem iml& itrips off his wdiNlcH 
*aad hangs it no on idle wees aroond—the 
tteetingl mtim^ talii^ jdace in the forest. 
If an; one gets nossetoto of that shin and 
hams it,, the tIoi^ is disenchanted* and his 
were-woifisn) is at an end. 

The Gredk were'Wtdf, or bmcolacas, is also 
dosel^ rekted to the Tampiie ; and the “ modem 
Qreeka call an; aavage-looking man with dark 
compkoion, aim with distorted^misshapen limbs, 
a bmoolaeas, and suppose hin to be invested 
with the power of mnnhig in wolf-form.” The 
white Knssiane hold the were-wolf to be a man 
^he has incurred the wrath •£ the devil, where- 
b;, in punishment, he is transformed into a 
wolf and sent amoi^ his relations, “who recog-' 
nise and feed hiin well. He is a most amiably 
disposed '^re-wolf, for he does no mischief, and 
testides his affection for his kindred by licking 
their hands.” ‘But he is very restless, and 
always roving about from place to place; and 
we are not told if he ever recovers n^ human 
likeness. • 

These and many snch little odds and ends of 
information on the subject of werc-wolves and 
their kindred, are to be found in Mr. Baring 
Qould’s book ; by wMd» we may leam how tlie 
superstition first sprung up and then grew 
strong ; and how perilously near to wolves and 
<rtber beasts, can evil passions, neglected educa- 
tion, and defective organisation, bring humanity. 


HOIjHING up the cracked mirror. 

A oooD many of us have recently been cele- 
brating the three hundre-d and second birthday 
of our great national dramatic poet, William 
Shakespeare. At various festivals in towi and 
country we drank to his memory in solemn 
silence, gave cheers for his glorious fame, and 
made speeches in praise of his genius. We said 
that he was not for an age but for all time, 
that none but himself could be his parallel, that 
his works were the most ennobling works that 
ever were written, and that the man himself, 
though dead and turned to olay long, long ago, 
^ill lived in the hearts and memories of all 
%vem of the British drama. And may the 
British drama flourish, we said, with a hip, hip, 
faumhl and one cheer inore for the great 
British dxamatisi Who had bqfn an exemplar to 
all British dramatists up to the prepnt time, and 
would he an exemplar to all British dramatists 
throuidii generations yet unborn, while the 
English langPage continued to be spoken, and 
until the great gkbe itself shgula dissolve, 
Ito., &c. 

It is wqjjidBrfulfliow enthusiastic ^c become 
over ft ttoKs of this kind at the dinner-table, 
bow fimw we believe in a)l the lofty sentiments 
inapixed by Ibe theme^and the wme. We 


ftbie to SftV precisely what Magna Chart* ia, er 
how our dghts and liberties are adireoted % R. 
In this way a name, or a sentence of speedi,b^ 
comes a watchword and an article of laith widi 
us, when sometimes the actual thing to which it 
refers has no existence. It is quite impossifale 
that any man in his aober senses could speto 
with enthp^iasm of Magna Charta, because at 
this time of day there is really, nouiing in that 
crumpled bit oi parohmmit that any one but a 
lawyer Cr a’ statesman could directly coanedt 
with our present condition of existmtoe. 1^ we 
should find it very hard to speak with enthu- 
siasm of the present state of the British diattu^ 
if we would only approach the sSbiect with a 
full knowledge of its condition, and in a state 
of mind and tongBe to talk sober reason. It 
appears to me that we never venture to talk 
about the British drama until we have bad a few 
glasses of champagne. Let us see what can be 
said about it with the stimulus of a cheering 
but not inebriating cup of tea. 

On that very day when we were celebrating 
the birth of our great national dramatist, and 
talking with glowing enthusiasm of the Biitbh 
drama, only one theatre in London was doing 
homage (o Shakespeare/s genius by perfbrmuig 
his works, while the majority of the dramas 
then being played in our British theatres, in 
town and comitry, were not British, but were 
Iranslations, or adaptations, from the Erench, 
dramatic pictures oi a slate of society and a 
condition of morality which are very far from 
being British, and with which British feeling 
I has no natuial sympathy. 

No stre.ss need be laid upon the fact that 
only one London theatre presented a play of 
Shakespeare’s on tlic last anniversary of the 
bard’s birthday. We cannot always be going 
to see Sb^speare, and perhaps, on the whole, 
we pay him m much homage, in the way of 
perfonning liis plays, as could reasonably be 
expected. But now is it, with our admira- 
tion of Shakespeare (which is undoubtedly 
genuine), with suclyi model of power and con- 
summate art to testify to;thc dramatic ability of 
England, and teach us what is good and 
worthy to be admired, — ^how is^t that we ean 
tolerate the weak, colourless, distorted pictureB 
of perverted nature which are held up to us in 
second-hand mirrors imported from Eranpe P 

Is the true answer to tlie question thkP 
The drama of our day is becoming less and 
less a high art, and m propoTtiott as it has 
lowered its jlretensioiis m this respect^ the 
people, who have been steadily advanomg in in- 
telhgeflce and oniture, htoe oeoome iudiffexent 
to it. The dramatic art has fisUen behind in tiie 
race, among the other arts— ^ fiu^ behind that 
we^do not expect it. ever to come to the front 
agmn, and so we tolerate it, ndher in pity than 
in auger, out of our old love for what it was. 
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piolitawiil aod sow enHQiiste. whose 
ymk» m> *m, ia some eases, aiul in 

OMKQfr sopetior, to the best works of 

any iNkst o|fo ^ ghuy to 'o^hich the optiuist oan 
wtjuait. Placed as we ace at a disadTaotage m a 
ht» period of tkie. whoo tlie txdnes of odgmal 
thoaglit are neaclj, if not wholly, exhaiuted, the 
art Mmvmg to true sentiineuts and 

soond ibooghi^ in ^d strong nervous English, 
has been onltivat^ in our day to the kigliesi 
stato oi peefeetion. Essays wat w(Mild lums 
made a wiitdP of the last o^ury famous for all 
time, stee Wished day after day, aod week after ' 
week,9,pw new^apecs and 'reviews, which are 
toaaed aside the moment they are read. The 
great aW rapid advance of every-day liteia- 
tune dnriiig toe last ten years is one of the most 
' inarked featiares of our time. 

This healthy growth rapid development 
of the literary art is in part to be traced 
to the lemovaT of an unnatural and vexatious 
restrictiou, that restriction being tlie paper duty. 
iWtoe that impost was removed, readers have 
bigdj muliipued, and writers have multiplied. 
GwueraUitorataTe Ws improved, because it has 
been reheved from trammels, and has been p^- 
mittod to devetop itself in a natural way. 

Take, in tbe next jdace, the art of the painter. 
Amid n»dh that is eoeentric and experimental, 
we see an amount of general excellenoe which 
we lotdi for in vain in past times. At the be- 
^mng of the present century, nay, even so kto 
as the time of the Heform Bill, the walls of toe 
Ptoyal Academy were coveted with daubs which 
would not now be honoured with a place on 
toe stairs. There were a few men, about as 

n as yon ooidd count on toe fingmrs of one 
. who were known to toe public as great 
painters, and who had earned a title to be so 
regarded. The ruok were mere daubsters, who 
condd aoitoier draw nor paint. But now in the 
pnesent day we have turu^y pmnters who are 
wmrtov to be called great, while toe oommon 
run of toe mwft has reached a high level of ex- 
ecdlenee, boito h drawing and eolouring. When 
we Criticise the pictazea in toe Bcyal Academy 
BOW>4udit^ wm do so from toe highest stand- 
point. imoite toe hundreds of pictures which 
adnm toe wslEs, toere are not, perhaps, twenty 
which iiiU ahent in the primary requireeaents of 
mrt. Imagisarion, poetical feeling, power, may 
be wanting: but toe art of tito draughtaman 
and the ecNourmt is time rt a hundred Sogm’ 
ends. 

i ABdheK.8tnk. toaemuos are the aha^ce of 



« the age: tbe <mp«rtato^ 
ipliring art to toe doors of ton pee^. 
Iin,',gi»at ptetnres of toe preeoot era 


ptmm gimtpMitosibr peftririMputo# poor in* 
dnlge a hka (tMtonise m -m tMir Mmms wiU 
aOow, wito toe imt wseotonttoePjd engwrii:^ * 
To this way artoto ana stonabtod io m f(m 
toeir best e&rta, imd toe dimtiaA 
anorks bears its natural imt in « Kbinrilyetoird. 
What may be called the art cl aab w a, hla 
made, and is stdl makizig, JMiveilous jpcc^pmss 
amtmg us, and tois is doe to toe foree ei mow- 
ledge and inquiry, rtuwdatod by the wgeai 
requirements of a pe(^ beooitning day by di^ 
more intelleotaal^ moiB refbed, and more pros- 
perous t'ooaaequiiwy less and Ibm disposed to 
tolerate auytoing that is rude, chaaiigr# and in- 
adequate to its purpose. r 

Evfiiy art is making progress, exocsd the dra- 
matic art. If we buy a boitto or a newspa^, 
it is because it is good of its kind. If we buy 
a picture^ it is because it is a good picture, or 
because it pleases us : and we giw mzare or less 
money for it, according as we estunate its vsIua 
or its power to please. If we buy a bhair, we 
want sojnetoing more than a rude ccmstruc- 
tioii, of wood to sit down upon ; we want also 
shape, elegance of design, colour, omanumt. It 
IS only when we go to toe theatre that w« take 
auy drama that is offered to us and pay the same 
price for it, whethw it be good or bad. In every 
other department of art we must have some- 
thing near prfeetion; but in the drama we art 
content with a makeshifL 
In toe course of twenty years, wbik toe popola* 
Uon has been rapidly increasing, while the means 
of communication have been extending in all 
directions, bringuig many toousands of persona 
into London even ^y, while books and papers 
have been mnliiplying by millions, wliile wealth 
has been accomulatoig, and while toe nr^ssity 
for recreatiou has become more urgent, in con- 
sequence of toe stress of labour which busy 
times impose upon the popuktion, not a singlo 
new theatre has been built in London 1 At the 
west end of the town, the number of theatres 
is the same toniay as it was thirty y^s ago. 
Chuiches, achook, libraries, institutions, mu- 
seums, music-halls, havemuit^ieA The theatre 
I alone remains in statu quo. Eatundly, this state 
of things has afforded! no neip soo]^ for the 
dramatist ; and the managers of toeatres, aconrt; 
in what is piacticaUy a monopoly, make the' 
public take what they please to give them. 
Hence toanslations fnmi the Ereneh, wtdto 
cost little or sotoi^ to authoreb^. The mis- 
chief whiclt has t>^ dtme by this ffltoi^ from 
our neigbbouni is Infinite. 'By lowering the 
price paid to dramatic work to the mere wi^ 
of a traariator, it has driven captole Eaguto 
autoors out o^ the toamailc ffeld; itJma aeous- 
tomed the tmnriators, whom we regard as our 
diamaito dbtoots <or who^ At any regard 
themselves in that light), to belifiv& M to pro* 
ceed upon the bdief^ that to have no 

talent for dramatic oonstrtoiioa» and that it ia 
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Iik»in«iie &«u^,xtisw4a^]ii3 v)tSb^a]»eBAte^ 
tihs mim fawiHir ’watli pietiires oi ]!tf»idUicii tr<ri»bl|ie k makiw it a good dbamt twtiliW 
Bud% d«|«ttd ktc their kAopek a^ kaxewaTdakwtMtoaktudrednrkro^kifc 

vupsm wialQigjr paanoa. M to the mi ftim u k thi» ocwatrj, he eannot affoik to 
—the eiaaft«a«aa paid for tkotaotio vosk, .Ida- titae ««>d trouble ibaa that oaxonat wlpta'& 
Mgera iun'e oo Img Immmi aeenstaiaed to pay .Soiae Sogluh dratoatio authors, ace sko 
‘tmuilKton* oMt 4luiy will g^ve no iiK»e actors,, have been able to dispose of their pieces 
for erigbuil fiieipM. Xadeed, they are dieposed according to the French system, and the ar- 
to argue Aet tiiey oi^t to »ve less; for, rangement has remilted to the advantage of idl 


has yet to be tested. The xeavards of dra- Ian 
matio anihors, who arc nr^ thmaelves actors ' 


reward both to iw 
e idea tliat the J 


and authex. 
intellect has no 


and manage are kcredihly tHnall. The authors capacily for drama^ (K>nnTuotk)tt ov^t Surely 
who write for the east-end and transpontuie to be sufficiaiUy disposed cd by a aunf^fo tefor- 
theatres Mffely get twenty po^ds for p piece, ence to the long list of brilliant dramatao works 
A moto cdminOn pri(% is fou pounds, and in- which figure in our stnudard litexatsore. The 
stances could be mentioned where authors have very best literature which the modem wodd 
WriHm throe-act pieces foe a pound an act has produced is to. be found iu the IfSng l ^ 


For MS original piece which lately achieved a drama — in the works of ShukespeSro. And if 
great sncccsa, rm upwards of a hundred nights, ’we ooine to our immediate da.v, we may point to 
and brought the management several thousand the fact that the*most snocossful ihamas <d 
pounds, the author received forty pounds. At recent years have been original, or adapta- 
the west-end of the town the hipest price for a tions of English stories written by Eugbshmea, 
piece is fifty poCnds au abt. *If an author liad and depicting English life and manners. The 
a comedy as j^d as the Scliool for Scandal, or ingenious Fiencb plots which the translators 
a drama as good as the Lady of Lyons, )^e would admire so much, rarely succeed iu keeping 
not be able, in the ordinafiy way, to obtain more the stage. Scores of these — mere comuring 


ounds for it. Farces and tricks with artificial incidents, made to fit into 


than two hundred pounds for it. Farces and 
short pieces do not fotch more than fifty pounds each other like the picoes of a fantotfo 
at toe utmost, while toe average price is about puzzle — have beai transferred to the Eag* 
twenty pounds. usb stage, and scarcely one of them hoe 

In tills state of toe market, it is not sur- survived the year of its production. The cmly 

prising that capable writers should shun the reason why these pieces succeed iu any degree^ 
tiieatre and turn to other branches of hte- shorn as tliev are of all that renders them ao- 

ratnre where the reward is more liberal, and ccptablc to French audiences, is that they are 


where employment is more regular and eon- 
stant. The newspapers and magazines afford, 


produced at theatres to which the public must 
necessary resort, if they go to the theatre. 


all things considered, a mudi higher rate of pay There is little choice : play-goers must ao- 
than the theatres. When au author contributes cept these makeshifts or stay away. And it 
a three-act drama to a theatre, he famishes the is a fact that the grown-up male population docs 
principal part of the entertmnmeut, and any stay away. The whole race of pit critics has 
success that may ensue is mainly owing to his died out. 

work ; but a man who writes a single article for And cau many people doubt that toe taste for 
a newspaper or magazine assists only in a small the drama is lowered, and that the drama itself 
d^pee, with many other contributors, to pro- is degraded by the representation of plays which, 
duce toe work which the public require and pay losing tbeir original interest, are not true pio- 
for. And yot there are many anonymous tores of French life, and, being iijcapable of re- 
journalists earaiog at toe rate of a thousand a ceiving a now din ction, are in no way pietures 
year, whfle scores of general writers for the of English life P Thpy are, for toe moat pait, 
press make very fidr income^, according to their pictorcs of nothing.^ Thiymi^t be described 
ability. Suppose an author could write three as diagrams of a mechanical aramatie puzzle 
^ys in a year— which, if they were original, in wliich figures, made of woodr ®re arranged 
would be very good work — and could get them to execute oerlain manscuvres, like the toy man 


prodno^ what would be his gainP At the and women that dance in front of a sfoeat 
most, six hundred pounds. There are girls who ot^. 

earn more money oy writing^ love-stories. In This state of things is iu great part toe infoolb 
this country, dramatic writing is not a profes- of a restricted field of action. Houmpobr tMup Sol 
sion at aUji it is a sort of amateur jobbing, what it pleases, and ask what pripe it pmases for 
which antoors devote thesmselves to, more for selling it Lmidon wants moro tbOidnM>«-not! 
the lore toon the profit of the mng. In { murio-halls oombini^ the drasia with drink 
France it ir a ferofossioa, and tho|e who foBow 
it make largo eonu of money atd live by 
tbeir dramitio wortut because in that country 
authors aro pud at a rote in proportion to the 

success or tlmir plays. When an author stands i iimitea numoer m weaires u> propcoxion lo sue 
a ehanoe of nuking a fortnue ok of a single I popnlktioii, and the lengto of toe run of suO' 
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at at %vtf‘ ’tSu»t|^ou ^tatettRlninent 

fat «4»^ (md «ki»9cl^ in inMnbwIOB. IVen 
teMn aoettBs * #!(!{»; dibldtil ocnnptitioQ, nnd. in 
tile ckM d tite oottpntiim meaiis, not 

ntloessaday lower pekei, bat & b%ber artiole. 


MX IN m CLOUDS. 

t ittoc b j|oddess' in the cloads. The god* 
dess I seekj^ u Hope ; but there is a perpeta^ 
dead n]^ her fair forehead. That cloud, in 
fiiot, is m 1 I ever see of my deity. I am so far 
like Xxiou, that I seek a divinity, and I only And 
a doud. 

Not to be enphuistic, in plain words, I am 
blowing a doud, and the doud 1 blow is blown 
from a oige^, a real fragrant Havannah (an 
**liiitinndada,” to use the sonorous Spanish of 
tiie modem tobaoconist). Of all the redous of 
doudhudL the region I prefhr is the untrodden 
suburb, ^ last exhalation just risen, on which 
no eastles in the air, no ** chateaux in Spam,” 
have yet been built hy dreamers. 

It used to be beUcved, some twenty years 
ego, that cigars were introduced into Eng- 
land during the Peninsular war. It was sup- 
posed that they came into use, with us, about 
the time wheu guitar-playing became fashion- 
ables contemporaneouslv with those long blue 
doaks for which the Duke of Wellington became 
remarkable, and by which old writing-masters 
at, say, TMinham^een academies arc now chiefly 
djstinmiifthed. Before the date of that suc- 
cessful war, the young antiquary could find 
no traces of an:rihing but an age of white 
churchwarden pipes and secret smoking. Tlir 
day pipe was a common homely thing, and 
under the ban of good society. Here and there 
a rough country gentleman might perhaps sink 
to tihe levd of the churchwarden, but as for open 
smoking In the streets or public places, it was 
simply nnknownj it was thought, until the cigar 
came from Spain, and the meerschaum pipe 
fkun Qenuany. 

Now, the truth is, cigars are as old as 
pipes — perhaps dder. To loll up a leaf and 
smdee it, was an easier thing to invent than 
to dtop up a leaf, place it inm bovrl, and smoke it i 
through a tube. ri% years after Columbus 
lauded at Shn Salvaaor, a certain Girolamo 
Betmmi, who wrote a History of the New 
World, the herb, called in the Mexican 

languaj^ **iabhOoO,” and describes the smoking 
of di^ with dl the disgust of a Solomon James j 
the nrst. Whnu the leaves were in season, says ; 
the ofEsBded Mdanese, ih^ picked them, tied 
them in bundles, and dried them near the fire. 
They thea took maiaeJieaves, rdled them full 
of tobacco, and lighted them ut oacead, putting 
tfaO other in their mouths. Th^ drew the 
ffibjdDS up into their throats and heads, finding 
I W'|l4MUiie in retaining the smoke until they 
lOiif Tuason. Some would take so much of 
I ftdl down as if dead, remain- 1 

\\ ing Hums' aoursinseubiblc. Wiser men only in* 1 


haled enough of diia ami^e to nmko thamselm j 
giddy. “ See,” says BaiaBai, ”what a nesti- ■ 
I lerous and Wicked poisou from thh devil' this 
must be!” 

let here I am, some centuries later, sitting 
on my lawn at Ghalkertoa under a beech-tree., 
whose clear bark is mottled sunshiae, and’ 
Whose half transpaiunt leaves ate like frag* 
mentaiy Yenetian blmds between me and the 
shafts of Phoebus. Girolamo Bennoui has 
preached his unheeded sermon, but be sleeps his 
sleep, and thd world smokes <mu Millions of 
cigars are at this moment being UghM SS 
morning incense to the blessed Genius of Sum* 
mer Idleness, and 1 , too, bum my Httle fra* 
grant torch in his houonr. j 

Did smoking come into Europe by way of 
Spain, or bad the Indian Weed atrurii an earliuc 
root in the sleepy IShst, where fever and lethargy 
alternately torment mankind P Many learned 
men have argued that there is in humanity an 
innate craving to smoke, and that even before 
tobacco came from America, Europeans smoked 
herbs. There is a floating traditiou that some- 
where in Ire]and''(C8sbel or Kilkenny, I think) 
there is a tomb, and that on that tomb there is 
the reeirabent statue of an early Irish king, and 
that in the lace that binds the hrirnet of that king 
there is stuck a small pipe, exactly resembling 
the little low-bred dudheen that an Irislimaa 
nsually wears stuck in his limp rusty hat-brim. 

If this be so, then European smoking did not 
begiu with the arrival of tobacco 5 and tobacco ’ 
merely superseded all other herbs, conquering 
and driving them from the field by its superior 
flavour, aroma, and potency. 

As a great man, to develop his greatness, 
requires not only genius but an age siutable 
to develop his capacities, and oontemporaries 
wanting what he has to give them, so an in- 
vention, when it appears, must meet with a 
congenial age. If it meet with a century in* 
difiereilt or opposed to it, it perishes, passes 
again into oblivion, or lies dormant until the 
fitting season arrive. Tobacco arrived just as 
it was wanted (at this crisis I bite off the tip 
of my third “ Intimidada” as dexterously as a 
bullfinch nips otl a hawthorn bud). The Euro- 
pean had lost the untiring vigour of the savage, 
had become a ruminator ; be needed a fre- 
quent inducement to thoughtful idleness, and he 
found it in tobacco. He nad grown dyweptip, 
and he found a friend to digestion. He w& 
looking out for a nervous sedative, as the B«- 
formation wm racking men’s brains with theo- 
logical questions, and nature brought him to- 
bacco. o 

A young antiquary of thp present day has 
lately been wondering, in that well-known imd 
excellent antiquarian paper. Notes and Queries, 
about Shakespeare’s systematic silence on the 
subject of snaokuig. (At tiiie print a suddeu 
difficulty ic my ” Intimidadc** con^ls me to 
use my knife, after the manner m a lancet, 
wounding to heal.) Now, ^is is oepNti- Jean 
Nieot introduced tribaCoo into iVanoe from 
Bortugal. whither he went as ambassador, about 




ALL m 


1560 ; {^nt9 ia 1584( disoorered Vir- 

' gyA. SU«k«sf ean m not die till 1616 1 IliAt 

p^e traB tilted in ftsnoe ; yet lie never 
mentions smoiang, or makes aiw alksSon to 
ii ' WbereM ku fidend, j^en Jonson, vrote 
JElveiy Man in Ids Hnmoar in 1596, and in idmt 
nlay the fashieiBable smokmr of the day fibres 
laigely: ^dtinkli^*’ ttobacoo, as the phrase 
ran, and disDiissing idie virtues of a pipe with 
appredaiinn. Ho one sketched his own age 
more minnteiijr tium Sliakespeare. Often he 
sealed and dandtered among the far Ap peaks 
of the ideal work! ; hut his dailj life was spent, 
watohfuuy and shrewdly, in Cheap and at liad-< 
gate, in ” Paul’s” and at Whitehaul. His Mer- 
outio uses his rapier, his pages are euphuists, his 
serving-meu steal and wrangle, as serving-men 
then did. ParoUes was just one of those bragging 
swiftdlers who then hung abiflit Loudon. 

The new solution of Shakespeare’s silence is 
this : that lie was a prudent manager, who had no 
wish to mb the royal hair the wrong way. King 
James had set Ins &ce dead agmnst the new 
fashion--nay, had even roused mmsclf to write 
against it. He had proved itt with much dog- 
matic learning, to he unsuitable to a gentleman, 
a father, and a husband : uncourteous, unoitizen- 
Uke, the smoke thereof being like that of Tophet, 
“ noxious, hateful, and abominable,” How could 
Shakespeare praise smoking in the face of the 
royal counterblast P How could he, on tho 
oilier hand, condemn it, if he loved tobacco’s 
balmy and oare-diroelling fumes? In this di- 
lemma, lie acted like a wise man and held his 
tongue. Had not Chapman, the translator of 
Homer, and Marston, the bitter satirist, and 
bis own friend, protdg^, and boon companion, 
Ben Jonson, got themselves into trouble by 
sneering at tbe Scotch tendency southward ? 
Had not the executiemer almost lifted his open 
shears towards thoir indiscreet oars and noses, 
and was he, Shakespeare, going to risk his 
ohcrislied house at Stratford, for the sake of in- 
dulging tho petulance of the moment ? N ot he. 

tMl, in spite of the king, the Elizabethan 
fop, truly a tremmidous truculent fellow, 
with his wheel ruif, larger than any soup- 
plate ; his Venetian doublet, pounced, slashed, 
and tt^ed; his bat plumed, brooched, and 
jewelled ; bis scented mnstaebios curling up 
' to his eyes^ smoked on with the doggeduess of 
insensible to arguments. He was choice 
in his tobaccos, had silver tongs in which 
his page brought him red-hot charcoal to light 
his sn^ p^e. which ho loved to discuss seated 
on tbe stage daring the acting of Twelfth JM ight, 
or Much Ado aboim Nothing,*the White Devil, 
or Tu QuiOgufii Efe resorted fo the most fa- 
shionable ^oihecaiyto have his Nicotine minced 
on a juniper^ -rfiomiiag-blook, or to receive 
lessons from his prtn^sot in the art of “drinking 
tofaamm stodymg bow best to perform those 
extraordinary feat% "the Euripus,” i the rings 
in the air,"*“ the nyin^ gbbesi” “ The wood- 
cock’s hem!,” as tHle pips was then called, was 
as indispepsahle as the sw&i. 


Dust and ashes (there goes ihfl Uttle pdiite 
eplttran of gsh from the end of my diffra* 
ia a shower on the golden disk of a dam|elia<t) 1 
Bmokers of centuries past, ye are fcone, 1S» tWP 
inae fame iliai has just pwsed hetmceil! 
my Ups. Grave cacigues, plumed witih touosja 
feathers, smtdting under the crimson jungle of 
caotuS'flowers, while the humming-birds flmr^ 
round you Uko flying jewels, ye all are gone to* 
dust, 'like the weed ye burned. Thoughtwl Jean 
Nicot, lesiniug over the gunwale of tne caravel 
laden with oranges that bears thee back to 
France, watddng the dolphins leap and roll be- 
fore the frothing keel thou too art exhaled ; 
Rideigh, shining in white satin pad pearls in 
; the turret of Durham House, thoU also srt dust. 

: Dust likewise the solid men who fought in the 
ranks of the Ironsides, and on the evenings of 
Naseby and Dmbar sat pipe in hand under the 
woodsidc, singing sullen hymns, o^listening t6 
^me grim preacher. Dust, too, h^rlborough’s 
tobacco-loving and grimly swearing grenadiers; 
dust, too, Fredcriclf the Great’s snarpshooters 
and Pandour-slaying dragoons. Dust, all dust! 
World, spin on while thou mayst, for wou, too, 
like tho sun, art but glorified and coloured dust. 
We all do fade as doth this leaf, and turn to 
ashes like this weed ! 

The beech-tree over my bead protests against 
this dust to dust theory, and with its thojiawd 
restless tongues tells me I am morbidly inmsting 
on painful truisms that should not always be 
insisted on, since happiness is as real and actual i 
as unliappiuess, and better worth oont^plating 
on a sunny morning. Look at the sky, how 
soft and blue it is — is that dust? See that 
scarlet, geranium in the floWer-bed atmyfboi» 
how it fires in the sunshine — is that dust r Yea, 

I am but dust in one shape, looking at dost in 
another shape, but I think well of it. What 
docs tlie flower think of me? Does it tiunk 
me beautiful, I wonder? T hope so, but I 
rather doubt it. 

Strange custom this to obtain a hold over a 
busy ago : this blowing of smoke from a little 
light roll formed of the leaves of a West • 
Indian weed — the root of all evil, discov^d 
in a distant island by Columbus ^ his im- 
mediate followers. For centuries it lay there 
unheeded. Socrates never smoked, nor Noah, 
nor the Pharaohs, sor Chauoer, nor Dante. 
(Gracious Heavens ! how Dante would haye 
brooded 'over a pipe, and seen in its smoke 
cycles of Paradise and abysses of its Antipodes !) 
'The world seems, from all accounts, to havp 
done very well through some few thousand years 
without a pipe. Physiologists, anatomishi Wl 
me what good tobacco does to any-tnan F 
say smoking tends to produce blindness is 
the last and most comfortable tirtQiy|, D 
slackens the circulation, it retards the 'brain 
and tho pulse, pud it checks tike heart; it lesstos 
the uervous activity. So say its eneaues. But 
very well, reply its feien^ j it helps digestioo, it 
soothes tho nerves, it aids it calms, 

it qmets, it comforts, / 

Holers of the coosemated wee^ did you 




met tm » ikw mi ia 
Hie dbuiitXKss ima, ettd^iwfy ^Mtufs <in& Hie 
flame el a ^ pi0 pjigciseio 

absHBoniM? FOereint' liibew tlk m it‘aot gtsad 
to leaMiaiiW )ui#, jbi pt^ eae bae 

lieatfl' eMerge flrom the smoke 

^ diin^lNi wbflii leesenHy sbotby 

vXema» «f Mimy,: or tase. like fbe Icnr 
tomm»>ei m OmM, passages from Chapmaa 
,eir IboMi, m i*u^ loimoiuBB from the ipt^ of 
lllStlidllskm dir H aHowP 1%;e grteAtest taUuqg of 
d«ier IbtiSr irorM has btwa hmd over the pipe* 
I^htL ’ 

'liie BwaflowB flash past me os, overcome by 
tlte fotoe of «ny otm aigiunents, I whirl tlm 
banmig'stamii ci my ibam “latfanidada” into 
A greeti corner among the lanrelB, where 1 leave 
it burnings snlleQ ana dange^s-looking as the 
fuse of a slow mine. Bnt it is snrely burning 
00^ for all that — and so am I, for all this stray 
writing here wiitteii. 


OTO STlBtniBAN lESIDENCE. 

PjaValB CHjLRACXnB. 

[A xmrKESsm’AXTON has been made to ns that 
the article entitled “ Our Suburban Residence” 
(see No. 365) is not pure Action, as it purported 
to be, and as we believed it to be, but has in it 
some eolonzsBg of distorted fact, ealcukted to 
miarepreseat and injure an amiable and nsefnl 
gentleman. "We believe this representation to 

strictly true, and we profoxmdly regret the 
pnblicaiion. of the article, though no Editor can 
possihljr guard himself at all times against such 
deoeptitm. In making this reparation for our 
OWn innooent part in the wrong done, we pub- 
lish the aotbor’s letter on the subject.} 

To tEB CONBOOtOB 01 AXi THE IeaB EoUED. 

'Dear 1 beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your comnranicatioB informing me that Dr. 
I^seroB, of Upper Edmonton, fa^ taken excep- 
tion to a para^aph in the article entitled “ Our 
Subuibon Bemdence^” pablished in No. 305 of 
yonr-jotimal, dated the Slst of April last; of 
whi(^ unlucky article 1 amdhe writer, and which 
yon accepted and published m a piece of Action. 

^ Xbr. Dtoeroir considering kimself sotinsed or 
aimed at la that paragraph, under the mask of 
a emtaii). iarnginsory personage called ZeQor, I 
have no heedtorioit in avowing that 1 am ex- 
ceedingly Sony for it. Z never intended to 
impate any fimadnlenit ooaduct or motives even 
to that pnedy mythical personage ; &r less to 
Dr. IjAsetOB, whom X never saw, in my hfe, and 
with Whmn I nevito held any cnmnnuiic^tt^ 
whatever, direct or otherwise. 

Though eon|eio«es under these eireantstances 
(Of the impossibility of my having been actuated 
by apy malevolent feeling towaros Dti XiOBeron, 
jTatiH dwpk Kigret to haw given him dfemce, ■ 
and X he accept my ^logyfmr having ; 


linforttowte^ ffiUto tor** bnwv **4 My as I 
hereW oHntrh 

X db net totoake by hajhreft, 

ai^ I feel that X have np rifat be objaglitto my 

YooifrM 

Thb Wexckb) OP itoi 

*• Oern SuEtnaMOi ItoamEHes. 


LITTL® PEG O’SHAUGJHNISST. 

nr TWO TABTS. TAVX I. 

Whsh 1 praised, Tom, to write you aa 
account of uastle j^mog^esay and Peg, re- 
Hieniber you gave me your wont in return th^ 
yon would not look at what 1 hud wntten till 
yon had gone back to your ship for good, and 
the ocean lay betweenyon and ihepere<msm*bo 
figure ia my story. Be eharitidde if you can, 
to some of those last, when yon have re«pooketed 
the manuscript. But don’t aric me to practise 
as X preach. 

Gorman Tracey and X are so mneh akin that 
we had once a cotomon relative. 

“ Gorman,” said 1 one day, ** that old lady at 
Balij hufkamore is dead at last, and has left her 
estote to—-—” 

“ To you !” he said, with a grimace. “ Dike 
the luck of you rich chaps. Xiord ! To think of 
bow that old lady used to pet me when 1 was 
a boy, and never saw yon in her life. I wish 
you joy, old fellow, Hom the bottom of my 
ueait!* Uglil Howl envy you! BaliyhuoLar 
more!” (musin^yb 

” A beggarly old place, I’U be bound 1” said 
I. “ A house like a bam, a potatoofield, and 
a pigsty.” 

“Not a bit of it. But I wont tell you. 
Pearls to swiD& ugh ! Ballyhuokamore ! 1 
wonder whether little Peg O'Shaughnessy ought 
to be ‘grown up’ yet.” 

“ Lktle Peg O’Shaughnessy P” said I. 

“ Yes, O’Sliaaghnessy of Castle Shaugbnessy. 
But you don’t know, and never will, you beastly 
bigot of a Saxon !” 

“Little PegP*’ said I again, as we walked on. 

“ A mop-headed little flirt who used to drop 
frogs down my baoL Tip4^ family, bat 
awfully poor. Bather riihsi)^ himself with hi- 
liuntuigeven when X was thm. Mother died of 
care. Peg’s toes came thtoogh hto ebomu” 

“ Grown up now, you were sayiim P” ' , 

“ Should think so. Lost count of the years.” 

“Any more pretty giris at BaHybocka- 
Hiore P” 

“ Bleto your hemtl there never was a pktee eo 
overrun wnh tbmm Wh^ 1 think of the 
crowd that poor old lady usid tohave abont her 
m Baliybuokamore Haul of a Chriatmas-eve ! 
I was always in love with ludf a doMu of tham 
at a time. But ym don’t know. X believe X 
was to Itapi married Peg a|4 settled down at 
the Hall whenever 1 sueeeieded toutbe estate. 
What a gathering there shouM havebM there 
this next Christmas if X had bad pair Indt !” 
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« tto |T1 tia Wjttt ” Mid I, « 
the j(i$li^i4n|^ tbere^ int spite of^&te. Tcm 
1 |0 jott aludl introduoe ififi to 

all tb# INlpctteiatibMKta, atod vo’tt bam sadh a 
houM-iaattaM|f u nnsrar ^ there befote.'" 

tf ^ lutd nelsbMt ^aUtog down fleelHrtreet, 
I believe GomuHi ivonlddiAve thrown tu) Ids hot 
and given thine otersi It was m Juy that 
tre talked tbwi j (tod tdjea December diew near, 
we bad not htiaHsim on^ elan. 

I need not oesotiJto jWljiiuobamote to you 
who know it I never was so agreeably disap- 
|>ointed in (toy place. A snow^stona had jnst 
cleared away as vre drove to the Hall by a 
short (mt mrough the wood, with the dry 
branches crackling like fireworks nnder our 
whocb. A sulky red sun ikas dropping br- 


sotomcos brorght the Idnwskttttfiir’’^ 


joUy wilderness.” 

And so it Was that we arrived on foot, and 
witliout fuss, at Ballyhnckamorc Hall. 

I felt onrious to sm the house, and nniokened 
my steps, as wc came up a by-path in the shrub- 
bery which brought us out upon the gravel 
sweep under the front windows, I remember 
doing so, and how the nett moment my atten- 
tion was fined, not upon the old house frowning 
Wore me, bnt upon a lady, who was standing 
on the top of mu fiight of Ballyhackamore 
steps, with my Bafiybnokamore hall-door lying 
open behind her. And such a lady 1 She nela 
up her green velvet riding-habit with both 
hands, and her little bouts were almost* lost in 
the snow, which l&j thick upon the steps. She 
had a handsome brunette lace, and bands of 
magnificent hair under her riding-hat. She 
looked about thir^ years of had a perfect 
figure, and a jewelled whm, and seemed m the 
act of taking counsel with horself upon the 
W^a^er. Inesc were the items regMding her 
that I summed up daring the space of some half 
dosen seconds. 

• " Tracey,” said t, " is there any mistake about 
the place; or did you ask any friends to meet 
ns here f Cto this he Kttle Beg ?” 

” Staff and nonsense!” he said, “ tfiene is no 
mistake, and t know nothing about it. Bi'gfs 
hair was as white as fiax. Shabby Peg got up in 
that extravagant style 1 I have no idea who this 
may be. Some wondhiftil bird of passage.” 

jdeautime the lady had tripped into the hcrose, 
whither wc fcdlowed as quiok!^ as possible, 
We took off oar>fcat(t to her in theihall, where 
she stoo4musfixedby amazement at our appear- 
ance, wim hm* hand on %; drawing-room door. 
We tamed into the dining-room, wl^ a speedy 


hind a copse, seeming to kindle sparks in the 
nndirrwooa, glowering on th^ boles of the oaks, 
throwing enmson ^plashes on the wlutcned 
knolls, and wisping a mazy murky light about 
the deepening gloom of the Drown stripped trees 
on before us. 

Gorman wto in a state of wild exhilaration, 
and I myself was in uuexpepted delight with 
my new possession. 

” Let ns alight,” I said, " and send this 
machine back to the village whence It came. 
W e shall enjoy better to walk through this fery 


ym. mr, an' i gtve you aw wowit’s lUKiy 
ever Z took my ^es for one blessed tohittto m 
the aranue since momin’ ; an’ to think of yoUr 
! slipping in uaknownst to ns afther aB! An* 
there’s Lady Ktagibbon an’ Imr friends that 
were drove in for shritw from the storm two 
horns ago, an’ her ladyship’s mimin’ in an* out, 
an’ thiiKin’ riie’d never get away before you’d 
arrive, sir. An* the dininar *11 be done to the 
minute, sir.” * 

“ And who is Lady I^zgibhon P** 

“ Oh, sir, a beautiful la^— a wufow lady, sir 


nlshed it splendid, so as it’s fit to dazzle your 
eyes, sir. An’ she’s that rich, they say, she’d 
as lief cat bank-notes as bread-and-butter,”’ 

, I looked at Tracey, and Trac^hmked at me, 
and we both looked at the window. It was 
snowing more hegvily than ever, and grow- 
uig dark be.sides. Tuere was only one thing 
to dp. Tu a few minutes T was in ihe drawing- 
room, and had transformed the nneomfortame 
intniders into my bidden guests, who had pro- 
mised to stay the night under my roof. Lady 
Fitzgibbon sat on my right at dinner. 

How charming she was that evening ! . How 
her eyes sparkled over the champagne, and bow 
those languishing eastern shadows under them 
enhanced the brilliancy of her complexion ! How 
white her hands were, as she poured out our ; 
how musical her voice was, as she told ns anec- 
dotes of every one in the neighbourhood. How 
amusingly .she described the confusion of her- 
■uelf and friends when they heard of my arrival j 
bow charmingly she ridiculed her own appear- 
ance. A riding-habit by way of evening dress ! 
“ A pretty figure !” she said. A very pretty 
figure I thought ; and as for Gorman, he had 
become her slave vritbout a struggle. 

What was she talking of, that she kept my 
friend Tracey so enthralled ? Doubllcss, intro* 
ducing him afresh to all his old aoquain^ces ; 
for she knew every one, this chOTming widow, 
and was gushingly communicative about her 
neighbours’ affairs and her own. HerfrieUds 
resided somewhere far away (the Antipodes, wr- 
haps), but she, being her own mistress, had 
chosen to come, fof change of air, to this de- 
lightful country. She hfra resided here a year ; 
she was the centre of society k the loo^ty i 
she was adored by all who knew her. She ISot 
amusement, and believed that country uui^k- 
hours ought to be soekl, especially at m 
Christmas season. These were 'the facto I 
gleaned from her discourse, 

O'Qradys, Desmonds, Burkes, O’SU.lUtAUs P 
Yes; she ki^w them all. (ySlumg^tototlr P 
Oh ! (with a shrug), surely Mt. toast 

have beard about poor Sr rierucP 

No, Mr. Tracey bad not heard. 

*• Oh, he ruined himself, you know, and then 
he went astray in his mind, for some years he 
btte not been able to Imve ttls botise except on 
Sunday, in dread of seizure for debt.” 


.“And Peh-^-iMks 

lititegfcll*’ c ■ 

“ Ail, Tp^tjmg, I Midve mkag grown up 
wiwbIj^, miipflemfiMt. How live 
in ib# ^ Qtnptjr «uiUe. 1 euinctt thinli:. In 
tofwn ibnAtod^ S*®lCwe eall our posting village 
'tOf®.* 'bl.r,l9!aiiiiplir«y), I heard a shop-' 
nim $a;jr mtm tbe ootuter, before ddiming 
pMsobk < Sou’ll inatr ma fni* fliiA. Mifttt 


for this, 


■ 


auMiSfer uerseit, i stoma tiiuuc. neignuoi 
such a vciy sad thing to be pow." JLady 
Pitsgibbon lift^ her eyebrows, and smoothed 
down a green velvet fold of her dress, and looked 
quite able to make a supper of bank-notes. 

1 dreamed that night that 1 saw her doing so : 
but that after she had finished her meal she fell 
into ocmvulsigus as if she were poisoned. It was 
not a pleasant dream^ and, somehow, I never 
oouM look at the widow aftei wards without 
thinking of it. ^ 

And now, Tom, I have introduced you to otm 
of my heroines, Lucretia Mtsgibbon. Mari* 
her well. I am afraid I liave not made her 
rdeSr enongh to you. Note lier splendid eyes, 
her fascinating manner, the excellent footing on 
which she had placed herself with the world in 

S erai ; lastly, her enormous riches. We rc- 
led with her to Kilbanagher Park tiic 
next day. Tom, what a place that was ! Not 
a venerable old homestead likeBallyhuckamore ; 
all imw, brau-new, but gorgeous and voluptuous 
w a palace in the Arabian Nights. Astonishing 
little woman ! What a taste ! and what a purse ! 
“ Lucky, O’Grorman,” said I, " will be that man 
who shall replace the lamented Filzgibbon (was 
he knight, or was he baronet P), and hang up 
his hat fbr good at Kilbanagher Park.” 

But now for my other heroine. Tracey’s old 
£dends rallied round him, and we were toon on 

g od terms with the best people in the neigh- 
urhood. As for him, he uad so far forgotten 
his former seif, that 1 was obliged on some oc- 
casions to interfere and wake his memory. 

“ Tracey,” said I, “I am not going to 
have my house-warming without little Peg 
O’Shanghnessy.” (The people were to stay a 




Lady Kitzgibbou could devise was in course of 
pmiaration for their gratification.) “ bhc may 
nave grown up plain, and wear a calico dress, 
hot I’ve had a curiosity to see that little girl 
ever since the first time you mentioned her. 
Her father mey be doting, as they say, and 
Gastle fihaughneesy may be the veriest old rat- 


Castle fihaughneasy may be the veriest old rat- 
hole in tile Mngoom; nevertheless, my dear 
Mow, for the sake of old times you ought to go 
and pay thmu a visit. And for the sake of new 
times and coming festivities, I will go with you.” 

Oormau ahmw himself for bis negligence, 
we Set out together for the resideaoe of 
tie doting Sir Pierce, and his daughter who was 
^aeSlpr seen.” , 

, there were a wild old ramshackle hpr* 
m a sea-shore out of all hunum 


ken, and eUi^lier within ‘boundaries, 
that dremy eameels||rou, 0 fStsueShaughnessy 1 
A wide uneven award, too mUkempt ioM esdm 
a lawn, straggtefi from eotmube down to a 
rugged beaim. On one side steed we rdfos of 
a cnapel, surrounded hp fhe fomUy butying- 
g^und. The-waves at lii^‘tidi of a winter’s 
night must break over the tmnhstenes, Net 
a tree was to bo seen, not a leaf &t ivy ciuag to 
the castle walls, wiiieh were weather«taiued in 
a wpy that made the windows look like eyes that 
were always weeping. We were admitted, after 
some parley, by a shabby old retainer with a 
knowing eye, who seemed to re^M us as 
wolves in sheep’s eltrtMng. We 'entered a 
barren hall, whence all fumture ^ fted save 
some horns of elks hrsndishmg their Mgs ovmr 
tlie sevmul doors ; and were wden to wait in 
a long empty dinM-room with marks of da- 
parted pictures onHhe wal]& and some brtAea 
^panes in the whistling dwttering windowp. 
'Uuder these last, mastered the huge oavemous 
rocks, snug berths for smti^lers* craft, among 
which the green angry sea writhed, drenching 
them with torrents of foam. A monotchious 
thunder from without made bass to the shriek- 
ing of the wind through the crannies of the 
room. « 

“>tPoor Peg ! poor Peg !” said Tracey, staring 
into all the blank corners. You see we had 
Innched at Kilbanagher Park, and the contrast 
between that dwellmg and this, was, to say the 
least, noticeable. 

The man came back and conducted us through 
endless dilapidated staircases and passages. It 
seemed that Sir Pierce was not so lor doting but 
that he remembered an old friendly name. W© 
were led into a small room at the south side of 
the castle, iuto which seemed to have been 
gathered all the fag-ends of comfort which 
had survived the general wreck of that place. 
Alack! they made a sorry show idter all. 
Poor Sir Pierce, a feeble old man with a 
restless* choleric face, sat by a fire of turf logs 
built ou a fiagged hearth. The floor had no 
carpet, the windows no curtains, the masters 
arm-chair was worn by the constant chafing of 
his impatient body. A tamo eagle sat on the 
shoulder of an attenuated couch in tho window, 
with his bright eye fixed cm the sinking sun. 

The old man rose grandly, and received us 
with the air of a prince giving audience to sub- 
jects ; but, looking in Tracey’s face, broke down 
and burst into tears. He was not quite astray ifi 
liis mind after all, only a little mad^ned by pride 
and misfortune. He soon resumed his state, 

”Bid siome of those people tell Miss O’Shapfik- 
nessy 1 wish to seg her,” bo said to his atten- 
dant. 

“ Those people” were probably the shades of 
departed servants who bad once tripped over one 
another in (Castle Shaughnessy. Ine one iritabby 
old retainer bgwed his grej bead and went. 


npepared 

tall giii wrapped in a'plaid shawl, wbM looked 




axl fim jnUjR Mmp. 

. . . .,. , j 
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M if it K*^ %em 8i<« to trtomiAg 

oa. km % ^ck v«il, whidi tos 

ototit. Slt« looked ao atotiet* 
ebecMdki «)(ili«tinjr,thftt t vk» surprined io see 
tom|^o& was yliien a!be 
Imd tbi<Qva idade ker jb«t seated Irarself si the 

^ otker side of lier fst^s itoiir. She had bssel 
‘ejres, and a jtodobiito'Df tight hair elinging m 
- msbed aiassds to her head; but I did not like 
to look at her taneh; she seemed so shy and 
]»oud. The eagle lelfc his triodov immediately, 
and mondted. guard .on 4ilie bade of her^chair. j 

$17 Pieroe’a oonveesation eras piteous to liear, ^ 
•0 grand; so mflaiod, so ill matched with his 
MRouadoigs- Tet he was not out of his senses, 
only anxious to remind usthat be was O’Shangh- 1 
3mtsy of Otstle l^ugtoessy. He tortured 
Peg, who bore it all with the constancy of a 
ma^r. Kow and again there was a burning i 
fafaieb, and a hurried mance^hl her father’s face, I 
then eho was pale aid proud and passive. | 

'* Order wine," he said at last, with a grand 
air, as if he knew that a banquet was in coarse 
of preparation. 

** Father,” she said distinctly, and looking 
him firudy in the face, “ you know we have no 
wine, ^ere is no such thing here.” 

Well, I am not going to dwell farthqr on the 
memory of this visit. Sir Pierce tamed white, 
then purple, and we thought be was going to 
have a fit. A glance of entreaty shot from 
Peg’s piteous eyes to mine; and we departed. 

“ Ah, well,” said Gorman, “ we have got 
wough of that place. Poor Peg ! she is prettier ! 
than ever.”, 

We passed out again through the hollowness 
and the emptiness, the mildew and the rust, and 
the dreary fallen greatness, of Castle Shaugh- 
nessy. Lady Fitsgibbon prattled on my left 
that day at dinner, and when the champagne 
corks began to fly, 1 thought 1 heard her say (or 
at least some woman’s voice), “Father, you know 
we have no wine.” Of coarse it was a fancy. 
Trinkets and smiles had LucreUa, bat that 
pained earnest tone was no part of her. 

I need tot detail to you, Tom, all our schemes 
for inducing Peg O’SiiaaghncsSy to be one of our 
house>warmiug party. She came against her will, 
but in obedience to her father’s commands. A 
carriage was sent for her, with muffling, for it was 
a bitter froalw night, and good Mrs. Daly, my 
housekeeper, had lived once m theO’Sliaughnessy 
and had a kindly regard for the motber- 
girl. We opeotea Imr at dinner, but she 
ffld not airite. What could occasion her delay P 
A fit of Sir Pierce’s madness, a need of decent 
garb, a passion of pride at the prospect of ap- 
pearing among those who had talked pf her 
misfortunes f A hundred snob reasons were 
hinted at among the ladies after dinner, with 
many a “ Poor thing 1” and oommiseratiim shake 
of the bead. I reautoher the night xrell. The 
moon was bright^poo the snow outside, and 
within evwiy beam was Idazing, evtrv shutter 
shut andAvery room and potstoe full of light 
and wamth and pleasanffsoaDcu of life. 'Thej 


cursaiBs spread berorc the Wide wrimovs/fta 
wreaths of holly alrimdy clinging to the nh»time>’ 
frames, and its social company. There whi it 

S around the piauo, a happy dispotid Of 
is throughout the room, and Lady fit*« 
gibbon^kad a coterie gathered round her while 
she assigned the parts for certain forthcoming 
charades, Tracey was leaning over her diaip, 
sulky with jealousjr because she was bestowing 
most of her attention on me ; which she usually 
did. Some one suggested Miss O’Sbaughnessy 
to fill an awkward gap in the oust, and another 
remarked, “ She may not be hero*” 

“Ah, no doubt she will be here,” said Lm- 


neighbour. “ What has she left to htq»e for ia 
her position, except an advantageims marriage f 
Poor girl, no doubt she wOl come * 

Upon this, I removed Gorman’s cause of jea- 
lousy, by taking mfsclf away from the drawmg- 
IjMm, and out to the front door to look at the 
ffglit. What was it to me whether a ruined 
fox-hunter’s pretty daughter was coming to my 
house on a matrimonial speculation or not? But 
two of my best horses had gone in that carriage, 
aiid 1 was beginning to be uneasy lest something 
might have happened to them by the way. I went 
round to the stable, quietly saddled a hOrse, and 
cantered up the road leading seaward towards 
Castle Shaughuessy. My fears were realised. 
At the top of a high hill 1 found the carriage, 
sunk into a rut concealed by the snow. A 
smith was busy at the wheels, surrounded by 
a little group of lookers-on, and a lantern glmeo 
on their faces. At some distance a dark ugore 
a as standing alone, over against a white fence. 
This was Peg, with a little hood drawn round 
her head, ana the moon shining on her face, 

Hearing that the carriage would not be ready 
for some time, I gave my horse in charge to one 
of the men, and offering myself as escort to the 
young lady, asked her to proceed with me on 
foot towards Ballyhuckamore. She was most 
unwillbg to do so, almost bcsecciiing me to 
return as 1 had come, and leave her to Follow at 
the blacksmith’s pleasure. Of qpurse, I would 
not hear of that, and she consented at last to 
accompany me. « 

1 don’t know that these was anything peon* 
liar about that a alk, and yet 1 hi^ a singularly 
clear recollection of it. I had often travelliMl 
the same road, followed the same paths and tumii' 
ings on the outskirts of the wood, seen the mocn 
looking through the same rifts among the bnM% 
and yet, somehow, it all seemed new that iflSli, 
1 did not attempt to account for this jlmm- 
mmon. 1 tried to draw out my ootapiiiihsa. 
She oonverseif with naive clevegn^di the 
while keeping a toueh of de&tot IfUide in 
her manner,-«as if she le^t, bersdlf id the 
presence of a natural enemy, ^e- 

tei mined not to be bricked m'^KOgetting it. I 
humoured her in this, thhdriug her a child of 
nature, who knew nothing of tite wdrld. 






M we Jiatew mm BUQi, 3m luw^ bi^aai <») 
eal eogr mb^ 4iMi^ giev 
abitftti) at imt «!«» aiopimd dfxai, k a 
tranteit ef dMtinaa< 

“ 1 am ktte^Bibmnedmf myself Hr. llBin- 
|toir”«lmk«idt X amtetrifiedat goke 
into jimr gtabll iKWse, aiuoiag your proud 
fneita, llntla silm Tbe poor and ua- 

)ki^ Awt^ t&om the ntcih and gay. 
Oik£^'i^|<mkagohomesgauif’ , 

Sm limrat kio paBsitmate teams. Hoir k 
fkme iSiUktm 1 saw how young she was— a meee 
sudwilHared girl. Beserve had before made her < 
move womi^y than her years. 

“My dear phild,” I said, “—pardon me— I 
am so much older than you. The pride is all 
on year side. 1 do not want to preach you a 
soemcns, but poverty is not a erime ; it is not 
even the wond of misfortunes.” s 

“ It is, is,” she interrupted, Tobemently. 
“It is the erudiest of all, the most ntteny, 
killing and onuhkg. To escape &om it, i 
would— ^ ' 

^ MamW a prinoe, or tarn popular author^s 
Itald.amilkg. 

** Or rob a poor-box,” she said, witha curious 
litlSe mmness of tone. “ The two drsi alterna- 
ttves bekg otit of my power." 

O Peg, Peg! How those words afterwards 
rose up and bore witness against you! Was 
all th» an artful little scone to engage a 
lieh man >8 interest F Tears, moonlight, a sweet 
face, and a passionate voice ! Beiore a fort- 
ni^t, a doren of my lady friends would have 
been ready to swear to your plotting. Yet I do 
not see bow you could nave made the carriage 
break down. Peg. Luiaetta’s drop of poison 
lurked k my ear, though 1 thought 1 had 
washed k out a down times. 

Ai^ this httle bunt, she dried her eyes, like 
& child who 'has had its passion out ; and we 
tnat on as before. Of course it was only 
Id give her time to calm herself that I chose 
the longest way to the Hall ; for I was very 
much on my guard. 

“l%e carnage is here already!” I exclaimed, 
eeekK, as I thought, the identical equipage we 
Itad 1^ behkd us standing &t the hall-door. 
But no, here were servants running about, 
dn^^png down luggaj^, and carrying k wrap- 
pkgs, while a blaw mauc was gestieuhdkg in 
'the ,p(»^, and givkg orders which norady 
noemed to asuteratand. fiThat was this F Some 
Wondecfttl attml, unexpected asOmdetella’s at 
tho .pikoe'e ball F On the atairs half a domn 
mmt were 'staggertag under the weight of a 
huge iron ttlSkt, or safe, while at the top of the 
fesft 4kht stood aeurions figure, eagerly wateh- 
kg thriff opeitttioBS. Ws was » tiik 
yffilow'feoed Iktle man, wraf^ed in a furdked 
gtrim q£ vivid eastern eokuri'ng. lU hetdth 
and disBobtink were k every Ike el his feee, 
WkI faia ryes were fixed with anxious greediness 
>m the asosndiim fen. The housekeeper was 
Wkwr k fee had, wrkgkg her hands beosuse 
was no roofe ^prepairod for “maatheiria > 
inMih.** < Vfemkis 1 know who my kmtmr nns : 


<3iies Htunplfew, «y fetfeafe on^ brother, who 
hiul gone to mk when n b(^« sod Iwd aoaroo^ 


I premed Bast the bunkted oomefe on the 


i»Mlve. He had «t thd miHniKit i^e Ibotig 
to bestow on me, nod npeedy replied tp my 
winds of welcome kf heeommm mo to show 
him the way to tbs oseinmst sisiiiiber k toy 
bouse, so ‘that he might dwoot fee daggering 
men to deposit their load ihm«. 

1 took W to my own nkto. This was a 
huge apartooeat at the end of a lestg conridor, 
lined with the doors of otbm obambers. It was 
reached Im i^eendii^ three broad etop^ and a 
goodHskea dres«ug-room opened off ii Ton 
may not remember them, Tom, for those rtnmas 
have fallen kto disuse, into fee ferihest comer 
of the dre8Bkg.rooin my uncle’s coffer wu 
carried, and then feiles Humphrey himself htgan 
examining the Utickness of the diuttors and the 
weight of the bars that Imld thrnn fastened, the 
stoutness of the panelling of the doors, the 
trustworthiness of the locks, and even the 
ward of the keys. I had thought the shutters 
good, but they cBspleosed ium. Ou his open- 
ing one a little to ^anee suspioiously out 
on tlie, white moon and the Snow, a siiock- 
hesded bush of ivy bobbed suddenly against 
the pane, and almost scared his whimsical 
senses away. Me immediately had the wk- 
dow fastened up, and sent off a messenger 
post-haste for fee smitii vfeo hod mended our 
carriage to make him a wemderfui iron kulter- 
bar, twice as large and as weighty as those 
whicli had for geaurations suffioea to guard the 
lives and properties k Ballykiekamore Hall. 
He then ordered a second aet of euttuns to be 
put un within the already oomfortable and 
carefuily-drawn hanginn, sand-bags to be lai^ 
down at every spot vntere there was a poasi- 
bility of oreviee in the woodwork, at the mime 
time heaping fuel on the already blazing fire, 
till the'hearth-place began to glow like a furnace. 
Only then dia he thmk proper to notice me, 
as he sat in my arm-chair, cowering towards 
the lire, and warming hia ekkny fingers at the 
dames. He bad arrived in Hng^d only a few 
days before^ lomd not dndum me at faoiM, bad 
followed me hero. I JokaaiiiK afemt bia won- 
derful etreagfeox. 

“Hist! n^bew,” be sai^ wife a iod of 
alarm, which thedannkg finblgbt extravagHU% 
heightened on hia pasfement feee, “it bpkk 
money, riohcs, gold, jewds ! You don’t think X 
said my y<mtb and health for nothing; boy, out 
there F You don’t feude I eold tny youtn and 
health fer nothing F BhF” 

But bring it hero to tomest yon wife 
anxiety F Why not feave it aafe in a bank k 
London r 

"Leave itF” «tsgru|; «t eap an X ware a 
burglar ; wife what X earned <an bardF 

Mato a Broront of my saajfefl^toHeaito-'fe)**^ 
SoF Bk'' nephew, what a .adk atfemlbpy you 
ace etilii Bywddfey vaa ariii ifeaw^feto worid, 
my lad." ‘ 







WE ITEAR BtOlTHD. 



“Watt, '•aJir" t 8«ii; “ytfu, w® eoflw 
A(p»m a«a4 i«t wfifeittnlb.*’ 

* % tcM ym, tb«t '1^ eoom «m wk liiie 
end k loi^ tfomdoE, tit ‘^he Jbww 8^>, 
t^a fiocridor im» qrosaed ky ««other« a shoiw 
one, ft»n arfaifik ^ adiira desoeadecL iua 
my ttadb «i»d 1 lujanad w ooraer pt>ecaedkg 
tovarde the «l»i» a 4oor <memd aocbdwily 
beihre s«, sad t«<a woDUUlly ogoreB anpeam 
ou tke tbreehddf tbromi fcvwam by to &re< 
light from bhe (diawber bebiod them. Lu- 
oratia Fitcmbiwa ■ariidi her arm toowa grace- 
folly rotam to waist of ftsg O'Shan^- 
aessy. Bid to star of idl to country draw- 
ing-rooms mean to patrouiee to poor little 
black sheep from to moaHtaias on tlra her first 
entranced^ sOdetjr f TAedom ^ikeir eimbers 
vfood (fpotite o» me pottage. Luereita had 
kindly flutterad acrosa, introdwoed hersdf to 
thcPtremldiag >dtotast^ aid taken her under 
her wing. “Good Imioretia!** I had almost, 
cried; but the hdi lights fell full ou the two 
toes as they descended, and 1 thought the 
sparkle of her eyes attd teeth more false than 
they had seemed before. Mr lady was dressed 
in voluminous fedds of amber aiik, bedizened 
with laces and diamonds; Peg was dressed 
in a straight idaok gown of an awtiquated 
brocade, wnidi she must have ransacked from 
some great-grandmother’s wardrobe, standing 
ou some dim upper passage of Castle Shangb- 
nessy. She baa folds of crimped white muslin 
at her throat and wrists, and a blaok nblmu 
twisted ttbput her bead, gathering an her crisp 
hair, and tied in a little knot upon her crown. 
As they swept down before us into the light 
below, my unde Giles pinched my arm so wick- 
edly tltat 1 started : 

“ Wlm is that woman, nephew P By all to 
diamonds that ever biased, 1 We not seen such 
a woman same 1 was a boy !” 

“Wliioh?” I asked. 

“hlot to flashy yellow ow,” he answmed, 
“ but to one with her iiead tied up.” * 

This was to beginning of my uncle’s ad- 
miration for Peg. 1» to drawing-room we 
found tlie ladies in full expectation, and quite 
prepared to make a lion of Mm. The news of 
to wonderful coffer had reached them, and the 
toohing of to smith had caused no little ea- 
citement. It was current that some extra- 
(ordiBary locks were to be put upon the chamber 
which only Gito Humphrey and his 
t knew to secret, and that the windows 
were to be banred outside like to windows 
of a prisosi. Even Peg’s arrival ,w«8 now a 
matter of stWl imoortanoe. There never was 
such a hero as Giles BumpMey that n%fat. 
He sat in to wsanwat corner bf the flns, and 
iBonopcdised to musggest obair. t He wore 
rings worth a ktng^ nmaom, and, andadously 
defy W eastem, were a goW tined wrth to 
eofftliest fur. He supputed his feet on a 
fbotatodl wMie his mm servaikt wrapped Ms 
knees in^ toyal rag, Then he spoke to to 
ladies wnn a misduevottB rudeness, while bis 
eyes paid tom homage eveij moment* And 


them be might virtually be said tohpaittog on 
tot wofliderful coffer stnfiSed with riitow ttods 
BO donbt idi present saw in tbidv mliBdhi 
eywsitpportuig bis puny iintbs, b»t whkd>» kb 
seality, stood modestly hiddeu in its eorto 
stairs under the shelter of a gorgeous pieeUWf 
tapestiy, flaming in gold aim oolours. And 
when 1 conducted its owner to hisohambts tot 
night the bkxk man was squatting upon it wMt 
Crossed legs, like a grotesque carving on a wbim- 
sicai pedestm. He turned a somersault upon it, 
by way of obeisanoe, when bis master appeared, 
and, wiiile 1 stcysd, paesented a long cane, from 
which Giles Humphrey drew a jittering sword. 

"Tilts is my redfeliow,” he^d, grinning 
over it, and plseiag it on his pillow. -"I bate 
locks, for fear of fire,” with a glanoe of ahmm 
over his shoulder at the biasing grate. " I will 
not be locked up, to ran to risk of bei»g burht 
to deatL But if any of to p^la in your 
liousc think to meddle with my little box over 
there” — he raised his voice, and seiah|g tbe 
sword again, brandished it at the black servant, 

S d chased Mm out of the room, bidding him go 
d toll about the weapon in the servtos’ liall. 

Prom the time of my arrival at Ballyhudk- 
amoro to that night, I had found mreoif 
the lion of (he neighbourhood, and had had the 
felicity of knowing that 1 was tiie most import- 
ant among the men in those days aaseniMed under 
my roof. But now all was duutged. The d^s of 
my greatness were over. A migh^r than 1 had 
arisen, and another king reigura in my stead* 

I should not have minded if they had elected 
Gffiaan Tracey, or some one of to many deoent 
fellows about me, to fill my place, but it was 
irritating to see the worship transferred from 
cue’s manly seif to to shrivelled face uid 
shrieking voice of to owner of a box uptoirs ; 
to see the silks and muslins making their genn- 
flexions at the shriae of a mere mnmrny ; to 
know that a heartless machine was receiving to 
flattery of mammas; that a caprieiona idbrio 
will was directing tbe motions of blnshing hand- 
maidens. And to hardest part, to very worst 
of it all, was that Peg O’Sliau^nessy was to 
foremost of the band of sirens who sang reand 
Giles Humphrey’s dudr. , 

For here I will own to you, my'Tom, tdiat by 
thk time to siapy little black sheep 6am 
I to mounttuns h^ made hersolf a fold in 
your friend’s foolidt heart. T^as it fiite «o 
; relentless, or tot muunt bladk gown so demure, 
or a head of crisp hair, or a pair of steto" 
grey iwes, or was it a v&y sweet vtoo ®re w 
mostcal db^iity, or a told step vditidi BSnMl 
alw^ owning itsdf a trespasser uton freadhig 
my fiallyhuoka more carpets 
Af these things which transfimaed yore^obBr 
friend into to most lovto o! joalcm hma, 
erefly enou^^ to weigh IMe worto ami eount 
im smto, and disregard aU'WUzi%Wjmd<»aF 
iW oannot tell me, aM as»{n%'I oannot tell 
yon ; bidm tot frosty faouaeJWianiiBgsuasen Peg 
Womed up under my eyestto malt blossom m 
her sex 1 had ever eovaud to own wearing. 


ALL taiE XEAB.EOUItB, 


{titfty 1», jaM.] 


tet* for mtiAf (la^ns, Peg tm ss Gilea Him- 
^Ittisfn i^t baidL 1 inie shtomed irith a blush 
«&d a haety vhihs the orusty old mil- 
Itklmiudre vas nohtiibed with Idad attentions, and 
avast oon^tdoDtshi^, She helped him to his 
doffise, she eat the pa(^ Of his newspaper, she 
tend to hiiOy atsd imjusted his footstool I 
htfierO she evee. stitched him a pooket-handker* 
elnef c^eomdltiog, sitting bj his side, with her 
pale lubr ehwictimied towards him. Slie was tiie 
tfovy of the drawing-room. If this pen had not 
iatsWm. sentimentality, it might describe to 
yen how I groaned at times that circumstances 
should have made of my Peg a desperate woman, 
ready to mai^ a mummy as an escape from 
porertyf and how at other times I scorned her 
aj» an artful heartless Peg, not worth my pity. 




all ow the hotise» WJii’jpers in the drawing- 
room^ whispjrs over the bedroom fires, whispers 
all through the passages; on fine days eveli^ 
whisojMS out in the garden, and away abroad* 
amo^ the woods. Btizis, buzz, buzz. 
O’Shatightteedy 'Was trying to entrap the mU- 
lionnaH^. ^ And, oh dear ! who could say that 
tiuoretia litzgiobon was not kind, and even 
sistmrly, to the shy friendless girl, who was a 
stranger among strangers P 

And did no one dare to speak above a whis- 
per, you will ask, and say a word for Peg? 
Oh, ay !~there w^as one good little lady of 
smaD social consequence, who ventured to 'sug- 
gest that the whole p^y stood aloof from 
tim girl, criticising her; that the poor thing 
felt herself aprt from the rest of the ladies; 
that she had no pretty morning dresses to 
eat her breakfast in, no handsome evening 
dre^tees to eat her dinner in, no fine riding- 
habit to go a-riding in ; and that these wants 
nsuadly press i^pon the female mind. That she 
had only one straight black gown for all times. 
Pnither, that, being accustomed to wait on an 
old man, her father, she had taken naturally to 
Waiting on Giles Humphrey, who wtis an elderly 
man, to say the least ; tliat her scat beside his 
chair was a harbour to her — ^not a pleasant one, 
perhaps, but still a harbour, Tliesc things were 
said by the blessed little lady of small social 
consequence, ^ut who heard them ? 

It was at this period of affairs that one even- 
ing, jewels being the subj^eot of conversation, 
Giles Humphrey, having ’^drank wine, set Jiis 
eyes n-twinkliM, and began to brag of certain 
wondrous triniets which were iu his possession, 
and the like of which had never (said he) glad- 
dened the eyes of any of the assembled com- 
pany. A gentleman present, who was a judge 
of sudi matters, twitted him to make good his 
boast, whereupon the little man’s slow blood 
gotiGiip> ittid he rushed to his chamber, knocked 
wko (so the black man waif called, from 
his likeness, I suppose, to a monkey) off his 
perch on the coffer, and presently camo down 
wiUi a bag full of jewels flit to stai^le the eyes of 
prince in the Arabian Nights. There were 


necklaces^ h^raeelets and bafigles, bodkins for the 
hair, md earrings weigbty.anough to tear theff e^ 
of deKoate ears } terns of as many hues and cut- 
tings as puzzled ^ddin in the we. There were 
dazzling necks in plenty and arms bare to the 
shoulder all round about Giles Humphrey, on 
which he might have dispWod his treasures to 
advantage, but it was on Pteg that he chose to 
hangtheii. He stuck hodkms of Mazing djamonds 
in her hair ; clasped a dozen chainB ana necklaces 
round her neck till they dropped below her 
waist, making her bust one flaring mass of splen- 
dour; put bangles of gold on her ankles; and 
made her bare one round white arm, which he 
shackled with bracelets. Blushing with confu- 
sion, and smiling in amusement at bomg so 
bedizened, Beg l^'oked as quaint and as radknt 
as some rare old-fasMoncd princess stepped out 
of an illuminated legend. Many an eye stiw 
beauty in her at thkt moment which it ueveFhad 
seen before. For my part, I thought she had 
looked more beautiful m the scarlet and white 
flowers which I had given her for her bosom 
that morning. Whore, by the way, was Lucretia 
Fitzgibbon during those five or *ten minutes of 
Peg’s magnificence P Positively 1 fr)rget. I 
remember that a female voice (could it have 
been hc'-s P) murmured in a delicate under tone 
tharl; it was a pity Peg had not a right to wear 
the jewels, since they became her so well; and 
that this was the signal for my gallant uncle to 
begin to unclasp tliem and gather them into 
their casket again as fast as he could. As one 
after another dropped away from^ hqr, Peg grew 
pale and ceased to smile. Watching bet cu- 
riously, 1 saw a strangely eager stem look come 
over her face as bauble after bauble disappeamd. 
Once, for a moment, her cheeks flushed, and a 
flash of longing sprang into her eyes, but it 
faded away again and left her [lale aud thought- 
ful. I divined that she was thinking how 
much a few of those Irinkets would do towards 
ralicviiig the distre^sses of a poor old broken^ 
down father, and restoring the comfort of the 
barren fallen home of the O’SliaughneSwsys. Oh, 
Peg, Peg ! Why did you let me see that look ! 

It happened that the last of the drnaments 
\nluch she relinquished — a certain bracelet— bad 
been clasped too tightly on the svvell of her 
plump arm, and there was a difficulty about 
getting it unfastened. One after another, we all 
tried our skill upon it, having each ample time 
as we did so to observe the fasliion and the 
richness of the ornament. The groundwork whs 
a broad belt of gold, enriched witli the most ex- 
quisite Indian nligrcc work, and this band was 
studded with at least a thousand tiny precious 
stones of every hvjc. Mark that cursed Wacelet 
well, Tom, for it will reappear in my story. 
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Book III. 

CHAPfiiR VI, ^'PJaOtJBLE IK THE HOUSE. 

Dueiko tliese days some gigantic financial 
negotiations were beginning to absorb the at- 
tention of the great society to which Mr. Tillot- 
son belonged. Not alone was the business of 
t)ic Poncier Company developing to an extraor- 
dinary de»^rcc, but otiier societies were springing 
up every day. You looked out in the morn- 
ing/’ said Mr. Bowatcr, '‘and there was tlie 
ground thick with ’em, like mushrooms.” And 
there was work for all. J5ut of these there was 
one started about six months after the Poncier, 
its most dangerous rival, managed with equal 
skill, and in popularity and resources just in- 
ferior by that six months exactly. Tiiis was 
called the General Pinance, and was adminis- 
tered by a daring chairman, Mr. Dundee, also in 
parliament, and by a dashinfj Woods Marshall. 
Dundee aud Woods Marshml both well knew 
the power of the steed they were riding, aud at 
the proper time meant to give him his head, 
pass the Poncier, and win easily. Mr. Bowater 
aud Smiles had an uneasy sense of the possi- 
bility of such a thing, and were straining every 
nerve. A financial fury raged between the two 
houses. Even Mr. Tillotson, for the mqraciil, 
was drawn iiito the excitement of this rivalry, 
and as Mr, Bowater had said, again and again, 
that “Tillotson had a long head — as long as 
any of us,” lie was sitting late and early, morn- 
ing and evening, and also at little cabinet 
called hastily at dead of night, weary 
and impatient at the strange little troubles, the 
incomprehensible clouds, that waited for him at 
home. There was an excitement in all this 
which had great interest for J[um, though at 
times lie recollected himself with a sigh, and 
thought why it was he could foci interested in 
such things. But a greater and more absorb- 
ing crisis was drawing on. There was a smaller 
fiuancial society, called the Londog#Loaa and 
Discount, older either of the other two, 
and perhaps Jt little old fashioned. B<9th secre- 
tary and cliiSrmau were old fashioned also, and 
liked what they called " steafly-going business,” 


which they certainly got* The " dashing” 
style of the newer companies imifred them a 
great deal — an injury they at first met witli 
contempt, then with affected indiflerence, and 
finally with alarm. By*and-by things grew worse 
— for a monetarv ill health turns to disease with 


iisease with 


surprising rapidity — and then camcf meetings, 
and consultations, and dissatisfied shareholders, 
and a whisper of winding np. 

At the Poncier one morning, during these 
early difficulties, which were not suspected, the 
8 ccretai 7 came into council with an extraordi- 
nary mastery. There was elation in his face. 
“ Such news !” he said. “ But to be kept dark 
— not a word— not a whisper ! I suspected it 
this mouth past, and put Gibbs on the track. 
The London Loan is going to wind up. And 
now is our time !” 

Mr. Bowater and other members of the board 
understood the full force of this news. The 
first gentleman nearly jumped from his chair- 
man’s chair. Even Mr. Tillotson was a little 
excited. ‘‘ This is news,” he said. 

“ Now is our time,” went on the eager se- 
creHry. “We can strike in, and do the Ge- 
neral Finance. But we must be cautious ; not 
a breath — not a whisper. Tiiey will be sniffing 
it out, aud a day’s pull on them will be some- 
thing.” 

Financial eyes kindled as the secretary laid 
before them details of the little plot. The 
J.iondt)U Loan was to be approached in tlio most 
delicate way — not openly or officially — and he 
looked at Mr. Tillotson. It was finally agreed 
that Mr. Tillotson, not being consnicuously in 
the business, should take the matter in hand. It 
might have been a tr^ty with a great country, 
and he an envoy receiving his credentials. 

“ You know you managed that Bhootan thing 
very nicely, Tillotson,” said Mr. Bdwater, com- 
plimentarily. 

lie was gradually, as wc have mentioned, 
catching the spirit of excitement which per- 
vaded the others. He went home in some ela- 
tion. There, he would have liked to have told 
[ his schemes aud little plot ; but between them 
during dinner, the little round table at 
which thev sat, hung a dark eloud* On her 
face was the same expression of settled resent- 
ment ; nothing would conciliate her. Ho tried 
again and again, until habit came, and with a 
sort of bitter “ Ah ! it waf| e mfstake---a mise- 
rable* mistake !” he came to accept the whole as 
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part of that hopeless ffloom that was to over- ^ Mr, Tillotson jtailed sadly. Ah^ that*sju$t 
^shadow liis course. &id theawilh a sort of it!*^ he saida ^ There was the mistake. She 
relief^ aud eveu a littk excitement, lie w^ou^i should have had a fine soldier-like young fellow, 
withdraw himself into his study, to forget every- as you describe him, and not an ancient dried- 
thing in the details of the little delicate nego- up old Ledger like myself. No matter/* he 
tiation he was preparing. said, seeing the captains face lengthening, ‘‘ I 

On the Sunaay^ the captain’s figure was seen suppose you are right, and that it will all come 
limping up at, half-past five o’clocL He made round in time.” 

the third at the little table ; and though he had ‘‘To be sure it will,” said his friend, joy- 
no American smartness, not even sharpness, fully; “ and Tom tells you so. i wish she was 
he had that surprising instinct — almost as good rid of that little cough, though ; slfe Ijas it too 
-—which comes of unselfish interest in, and con- long— eh, Tillotsou P Do ycii know what I was 
cem for, others. Several times he was looking thinking of during dinner P* Just bringing in 
wistfully fn)m one to the other. Perhaps he saw our good doctor (who is very fond of her, I 
the constraint. After she was gone up, he said can tell you). All in a friendly way, as if for a 
to, his friend, My dear Tillotson, what is this P virit.” ^ 

There is something, now— you won’t be angry “ Do— do,” s^id Mr. Tillotson, eagerly. “ 
with me — between you and our little girl.” can say it to her, you know.” (Again a little 
“ My dear captain,” said Mr. Tillotson, laying pain came into the captain’s face.) 
his hand upon his sleeve, “ angry with you! or The next day the doctor’s carriage drouis up, 
make a rnyWry with you! No,” he added, ^ and he dropped in, in his friendly way. “Come 
with It sigh, “there is nothing beyond the old* to see you,” he said, noisily. “Passing by the 
old story, that everything S:; attempt turns out top of the street — sudden inSitinct, and little 
wrong. Poor child! ’Tis a pity for herf inspiration— had to shriek to my fellow (there 
“For herP^ said tlie captain, with affected was a train of coal waggons passing) to turn 
eagerness. “ Tlie best thing that could happen down. Well, a^ad how are wc — how is our 
4mr. My dear friend, wdll you trust Tom — old little chesf. P Do you recollect the night you 
Tom, who has seen a bit of life ? This is all in got m(\, away from my dinner ? ^ Oh, ho !” And 
the regular course. I’ve seen many a girl, and the doctor laid his linger knowingly on the side 
many a married girl ; and just for the first, you of his nose. 

know, wc must let them have their little airs But a “ tightness” had come upon the mouth 
and ways, the creatures 1 And goodness me, of the little lady, and a sort of bitter smile. 
Tillotson, when we think of all they must “ 0, that is all so long ago,” she said, 
go through, and how gently they take every- “ Well, but how are we P” he said. “I want 
thing, when some of us get out of humour if to know^ how wc are getting on P” 
a satin stock is a little too stiff ! Why, I “ 0, excellently,” she answered— •“ perfectly 
suppose, now,” added the captain, philosophi- well. Never was bettei’,jdoctor, either lu health 
caily, “ if she didnH go on a little, it would be or spirits.” 

unnatural— unnatural.” “ No, no,” lie said. “ I beard you cough as I 

Again Mr. Tillotson put his liand on the cuff came up-siairs. Sit down. I want to sec our 
of the other. “My dear captain,” he said, chest.” 

“ you are too good for us here; ! But I have “ 0, sir !” she said, with a sort of bitterness 
no secrets from you. The truth is this, the that puzzled him, “ I suppose sent you to 
whole has been vl mistake — n miserahlc mistake, me? I understand all these stratagems, lam 
Aiid I must resign myself to it.” sure it is very kind of you ; but really I don’t 

An expression of painful conviction came want ” 

into the captain’s face, to be replaced in a “No matter,” he said, gravely. “As I am 
second by one of joyous alacrity. “ Ah, Til- here, 1 may as well hear how you ai'e,” He had 
lotson,” he sqid, “ my dear friend, you are not an authoritative manner she could not resist, 
all old boy, like me ; and though you could buy and submitted. 

and sell Tom over and over again in business. But he told at a dinner-party that very day, 

, still he has picked upon thing or two about the that as for women they were as bad as Hebrew, 
girls. God Ijless me ! All 1 saw in Paris !” and that there w^as a little chit who he might have 
(And this gentle, loyal, and most upright taken on his knee a month ago, but who 
gentleman — which, indeed, he was in all things quite upset by being well married, and whose airs 
—seemed for the moment to hint that his ex- were the most amusing thing in the world. “ And 
perience with ladies had been of a wild and only that this poor little soul has just ' a touch 
oesperate sort.) “ Ah, the creature !” he went of consumptiou’iwon her little chest that she 
on, “ this is only her little way of sliowing her must look mter, I should have set her down a 
love. Why, I saw Hilyar in Paris, with as elegant bit. By the way,” continued the doctor, “I 
a woman as you ever came across, dressed just could tell you a ^od little story about that very 
like a lady, and she went over and over again little woman, f had a few friends to dinner, 
with all thati until I thought poor Hilyar would and you kww my inflexible rule is, once the 
have gone' mad. It’s just her little way. They covers are ojff, &c. &o.” Aijd he nrooeeded to 
just to show their pride. Why, 1 know it. tell— and ^iell very well— that littfe; history of 
Tiitofeom ^ She dotes on you. And why not r our little lady’s visit, which the rcaofer may per- 
A 4^ young fellow.” haps recollect. 
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. But the (foctot had captain that 

evfsadug also/ Well, doctor!’^ said life, wUh 
it wrld of w}stfoluess in h}s face. He had .a 
sacred reverence for these mystery men. 

WcU/^ said the doctor, she is verv fair. 
Nothing very wrong as yet. But I tell you 
this, she shouldn’t stay here this winter/^ 

^‘Good grticiousT* said the captain, remon- 
strating, as if the matter rested with the doctoV. 

Surely you wouldn’t! Sir Duncan. You see, 
the husband’s business— you see, I know my- 
self he daren’t stir, doctor. A ffrmt house. 
And if you could manage it——” 

Well, I only sav what I would do to my 
daughter. She shouldn’t be away from Mentone 
an hour; or else keep her all the udnter in a 
glass box, hermetically sealed, j<bu know, which 
you won’t do, my dear captain; for I should 
say n^y young lady had a littl(^will of her own.” 
He was still a little nettled, this good-natured 
doctor, at the maimer ‘ in which his paternal ad- 
vances had been received. 

The captain went his way sadly troubled, and 
repeatutg “God bless my souri” many times, 
and came back to the house, hoping to find Mr. 
Tillotson. But lie found the young mistress of 
the house instead. “ And liow do you feel to- 
day, dear ?” he said. • 

'She laughed. “ I must be dreadfully ilT,” 
she said. “ He sent a doctor to me. Wasn’t 
it kind ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, “just like him. He’s always 
thinking of sometliing about you. Poor Tillot- 
son, wit h all Ids business, my dear, he is very 
fond of you — lie is indeed.” (This was said 
with the wistful look, as if putting a question.) 

She laughed a little laugh. “ He ivS very 
anxious about me indeed,” she said. “Most 
iiatmrully. I remember this doctor said before 
our marriage that I was a litlic consumptive. 
No wonder he is getting impatient.” 

The captain took her hand gravely. “My 
dear little child,” he said, “ you know old Tom 
loves you, and ahvays has loved you. Yoi/won’t 
mind what /w says. Now what is this? 1 de- 
clare to Hgaven,” he added, with fervour, “if 
you only, lieard the way he spoke of you last 
Sunday — I declare it quite went to my heart I” 

“ Oi of course,” said she, “ nunkey. I under- 
stand all that. I know what it means. But, 
nunkey, do I comj)lain — do I .say anything 
Of course he likes me, and 1 like him, ot course, 
al^jp. And do yon know what I mean to do this 
mmkey F” she added, wistfully. 

“ That’s right,” he said, eagerly. “ Give me 
the hand for that ! I like to hear a fine pretty 
young woman talk in this way. Of course you 
like iiim. Well, and what you to do this 
winter ?” 

“ i mean to go out a yreai deal,” she an- 
swered, “ this winter. I want to see life*— to 
enjoy myself. Why should I be shut up here ? 
He doesn’t care for it, of course. •He likes his 
ledgers, or (jf^her tlings he loves. WJiy should 
I be sacriljeed, nunkey P I shall go out and 
dance every, every night J O, I should so 
like it 1” 


Alarm came into the captmVs face/ “ Kor 
God’s sake, no 1” he said, ^don’t think tbatl * 
My dear child, you should be kept shut up, or 
else sent away to a warm climate. Upou inx 
honour and word and credit Sir Duncan saS 
that!” 

“Ah, I dare say,” she answered, excited. 
“Of course he speaks as they wish iiim to 
speak. Between them all, they would bo glad 
to shut me up, nunkey— put me by for ever, 
and make room for some one else.” 

“My God!” said the captain. “No, that 
doctor loves you like his own daughter. I 
know you’re no^ to do it— not to think of it. 
The doctor said so. Why, you’d MU yourself!” 

“What a misfortune would be!” she 
said. “Wouldn’t there be weeping and sorrow! 
But I am determined, nunkey. I suppose 1 
didn’t marry to be shut up in a jail 1” 

All I can say, my dear child,” went on the 
captain, in real alarm, “ you’ll be in your grave 
before a week. Indeed, if you knew what the 
doctor said— that you shouldn’t even be here 

this winter But yon mustn’t think of that 

goin^ out in the winter. Promise me.” 

“ So they would shut me up,” she answered, 
“or send me out of the country? Well, per- 
haps they are right. Ah, nunkey, you are my 
only friend I Give me a kiss.” 

1’he captain enfolded her in his lionest arms. 
“My dear little girl,” he said, “get all these 
notions out of your poor head. And if Tom 
can help you in any way ” 

11c went his way, not knowing what to make 
of the business, but arriving at this conclusion, 

“ iliat Tom was an old botch, and ahvays put 
his stupid old lame leg in it whenever he inter- : 
fered.” But his true conviction was, that 
“ women, the creatures ! had their little ways 
of their own, and took their little humours, God 
bless them ! as a matter of course, and indica- 
tions of affection.” And then he thought of 
‘‘ Williams” (Torn— now governor of a Scotch 
fort), whose “girl” used to cry and come to the 
barracks, and break alkthe furniture. “And I 
know,” thought the honest ca])taiu, “never girl 
loved a man more than sAe did.” He wiis sure, 
therefore, it would all come riglit. 

. 

.ejUPTER VII. MR. XILNEY SETS MATTERS RIGHT. 

MjEANWiUiiE, Mr. 'Sillotson, with much excite- , 
menl, was jiroeccding in ttlose delicate negotia- 
tiohs. The board of the Poncier teemed to be 
sitting in permanence, A Mr. Moxon was 
secretary to the iiiiling company, and to Iiim th© 
first approachea were made. 

Mr. Tillotson was not officially Imown in the 
City as yet, and might be accepted as a sort of 
neutral. lie was eminaiiil j, therefore, the fitted 

S erson to begiiutlm matter. He also latew tWs 
loxon a little, nad met him once or twice at 
dinner. * 

He bcgfiii with great oautiouA Ton will 
mmd hiui, sound! him, sound lii%” .repo4ited 
Mr. Bowater, speaking of Mox(;m as if he were a 
melodious bell. “ Bound lihii gently,tyou know. 
That’s the plan. Peel our way .” 
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l^nt Mox6n5 withottt m^cli 3011^ entered 
Into tie. scheme mdiiy ; i^ctually and with 
some eagerness the thing himself. 

There was great excitement at the office when 
Mr. IHotson anaotmced this simple result. 

always told you,*^ said Mr. Bowater, 
that there was a latent fund of diplomacy in 
Tillotson. Hc’E checkmate us all round one of 
these fern;** 

Mr. motson, however, disclaimed all these 
compKments, and told exactly how the matter 
was. But Mr. Bowater shook his head. 

course, of coiu^! Always the way. 
"You clever diplomatists never admit you are 
clever.” c, 

It seemed, indeed, likely to become only too 
simple. The failing office was eager to clutch 


at this chance of safety,, and amalgamate on 
handsome terms. 

*^You sca” said Mr. Bowater, ‘"it is no’Vf 
merely a matter of detail.” < 

They w^ere sitting one mqrniiig arranging this 
mere matter of detail,” when the secretary 
hurst in, in a strange state of excitement. 1 
knew it,” he said. “ 1 had a presentiment of 
this. It is all up.” 

What do you mean ?” said Mr. Bowater, 
aghast. 

All up,” continued the other, and infernal 
shabby too. He General has got at them.” 

Mr. Bowater fell back in his chair. ‘‘ That 
rascal Dundee !” he said. 

But the secretary, Woods Marshall, was 
foremost as a sort of intriguing demon. ‘‘Dun- 
dee P” he said. “ Nonsense ! He hasn’t ^ guinp- 
tion’ for such a thing. It is all that crawling, 
creeping, mean fellow, Woods Marshall. I knew 
he would poke lumsclf into this,” 

I thought, Tillotson,” .said Mr. Bowater, a 
little reproachfully, i/ou w’ould have looked to 
aUthis.^’ * * 

That scoundrel !” said the secretary, think- 
ing of the other secretary. 

It was, indeed, true. The General Finance 
had hunted out their secret, aiid the I^ondon 
Loan, like a passee coquette, stood simpering 
and ogling her two fiuanciai admirers. An air 
of despondency fell on the board. ‘‘ We must 
begin m again,” said one. 

“ No use in said Mr. Bowater, hope- 
lessly. It comes to a nfie!^e matter of bidding. 
Those rascals will outbid us, out of mere 
spite.” f * 

Mr. Tillotson’s'eyes w^ere kindling. He felt 
a sort of spirit rising within him. As I have 
undertaken this matter,” he said, I will carry 
it through. All I ask is a week. Will you give 
me a week 

Certamly, my dear friend,” said the chair- 
man. And you^U do it too, T/Uotson, 1 am 
very glad to hear you take this tone. Very.” 

“Inat scoundrel!” muttered the secretary, 
whose thoughts were far away, 

Mr. Tillotson went home. Anolber man 
w^uld have tri^^^ manner of little intrigues 
in But that was not his clmracier. 

Hoi^ astraighter road; skilfully planned, but 


not underhahd;^ himself up into his 
little council-room to think. Before on hotir^ 
out he had mapped out a whole plm. '!pe 
policy he saw at once was a waiting^’ and *^ 
different ” one. To this, ti6o, he was drawh by 
the reflection that a bargak bhsed on out- 
bidding” and competition #ould be injurious^ 
and that the business of the London Loan was 
not worth any serious sacrifice. Next day, 
therefore, when he saw Mr. Moxon, who -came 
to him himself, with a mixed air of sham regret 
and complacency, to teU him that they had re- 
ceived proposals from another offi^ce of very 
high standing,” Mr. Tillotson told him djiiefly 
that they withdrew for the present, 
added he, with an earnestness that was quite 
natural, “ if yorf should break off with them, 
we shall be glad to renew negotiations.” 

Mr. Moxon was^^ taken a httle aback, and 
went his way wondering. He saw that^ his 

S flicy was to close at once with the other office. 

ut Woods Marshall, mystified at first by this 
I eagerness, held back a little, for one of the 
principles that guided Woods Marshall’s office 
life was, “ whenever you see a man eager ^ always 
suspect something ; and in a day or two, by Ms 
private inquiries, had discovered that the Fon- 
der had drawn off.” Thus, as a matter of 
course, was laid the basis of all the formal 
coquetting of diplomacy, a studied inaction and 
indifference, producing an artificial and simu- 
lated coldness, and almost resentment, which in 
its turn brought on a renewed intercourse. And 
all this time — it spread over some wc^eks — Mr, 
Tillotson and his house lay by,” waiting tlie 
proper moment which he kiiew would surely 
come. 

Ho was wholly absorbed in it. He was almost 
in a state of feverish anxiety. A few months 
before he could not have believed that he could 
have taken such an interest iu mortal con- 
cerns. But it was sonietliing, and took off his 
thoughts. 

More than a fortnight had gone by, and tliCn 
Mr. Bowater and his secretary began to have 
forebodings. “ I thjuk, Tillotson,”^ he said, 
this is going too far. They arc begimiing to 
take us at our word. 1 have greiit confi- 
dence in your cleaniess of vision, but still I 
think ” 

I agree with Mr. Bowater,” said the secre- 
tary, and really, if that scoundrel Woods was 
to get through this, it would be outrugeou^. 
We might as well shut up. It is disreputalMe^ 

that a rascal of that sort ” 

As another and another day went by, they 
grew more pressing. At last a rumour reached 
the office that all 4 iad been concluded, and that 
the business of the London Loan had been 
finally transferred. At this piece of news all 
confidence in their -envoy, seemed to be lost. 

We had better take the matter up ourselves, 
Tillotson,” s^’d Mr. Bowater. lou were a 
little out, you sec. I told so.^ The best 
judgment among us may go astray. \I to sorry 
about this, for here is a fine chance thrown 
away. We rested entirely on you.” 
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into the old %e and enthtisiaem 
whict indeed, his real aiaracter, Mr. Til-, 
h^teon protested eagerly and earnestly ; begged, 
almost implored, for a little . more delay — &y a 
diiy orlswo even — ^and conjured them to , leave 
the matter still to lum* He was so earnest and 
^ so eloquent, that he imparted some of his confi- 
* dence to the others, aud after some gAdging 
protest on the part of the secretary, he obtamca 
a of a couple of days more. 

Tull of eagerness, and now of anxiety, he 
went home in a strange flutter. Several times 
he almost smiled at himself. *v Why should I,” 
ho said, take an interest in such a wretched 
intrigue as this But he did take the interest, 
and, more than that, he found it absorbing all 
his thoughts. e 

But on that day, while Mr. Tillotson was en- 

f rossed with this exciting business, young Mi s. 

'iBotson had an unexpectal visitor. Mr. Til- 
ney ealled and stayed in the hall while his name 
was sent up. It was Mr. 1’ilney nearly ap‘ 
proaching thc older Tilney — the Tilney that had 
rallied, and took enjo^ent in life aud what 
was going on in the world, and who was so 
exuberantly grateful to Provtdence for any little 
blessings that had been showered upon him. 

1 have had some rubs,’’ he said to lyis friends 
— ‘"some rubs. But it is good for us. Those 
that are well chastened, ye arc told, are most 
' loved. I teke it to be a very fair world on the 
whole ; I do indeed.** 

"‘Just take my card up,** ho said lo the 
serv^ant. “Mr. Tilney, you kTlov\^ 1 almost 
made sure you woidd have had him back from 
business by this time.’* 

Young Mrs. Tillotsou’s first impulse w^as to 
send down word that she was not at home. But 
she recollected tlje name, and what associations 
wore connected with it ; and very eagerly she 
sent back word that she liopocl Mi\ Tilney 
would walk up. 

Mr. Tilney entered, smiling, and with lofty 
welcome, as if it were /m house. “ ^o glad/** he 
said — “ so very glad. Now this is what 1 call 
an opportunity.’’ And he reached over a 
Lilliputian chaxr, which creaked and cracked as 
he Ijiid'dowoi his long figure in it:. “ They make 
these things,” he said, looking over his shoulder 
at it, *“ all for show, you know*. They ruu ’em 
up, you see. Opd bhjss iiu^ ! the days of the 
good" old costly furniture — fine work, ma’am. 
There was DarlSy and Minifcr, who had any furni- 
tliat w'as wanted for tlie palace. And noble 
work it was ; would support elephants.** 

The little lady was very excited and eager in | 
her manner. “ You recollect the day w^e mot j 
you at the court,** she sai(i “ I was the poor 
beaten appellant. — is not tliat the word ?** 

“ CapitaL Ml'S. Tillotson, and quite right. 
There are phrases in the profession. That wild 
fellow, Ross, now aboard ship, they call him 
respondent. As for the courtu I am not sure 
exactly — querynOqurt of Jppelhk Jurisdiction 
. Criminal Appeal, with pd^v'cr to form a 

quariim, or add to their numoer. Certainly 
with power to form a qiloriun ; but really 


Mrs. Tillotson interrupted Iiim e^erly : 
“ And how are they all at home ? Mte: Tilney; 
and your daughters, and Miss — ^Miss---*^ 

“ Millwood, Millwood,** said he. “ Th% ^re 
pretty well, thank you — much obliged to you. 
Mm Tilney has been suffering from the bron- 
chitis. Miss Millwood— Ada — she .never is 
ill, somehow. A very wonderful person alto- 
gether.** 

“ Yes ?** said the little lady, very anxiously. 

“ Yes,** said Mr. Tilney, In a dreamy way, 
with Iris eyes half closed. “ 8be*s a w'oman, you 
know, that you might, walk from tins, say to — 
say to — oil let me see !— to Lamb’s Conduit- 
street ; yes, without meeting another like her. 
And I do assure you, her littlo lilstoiy .might be 
wTitten in a book. Romance up and down ; 
take it any way, romance still. Ask Tillot- 
son!’* 

“ Ah, to be sure,** said she, her breath coming 
and going. “ Just as you say.** • 

“Just as I say,** he repeated. “Tillotson 
has told it you again and again. Wliy, there’s 
Ross; the man would put his eyes upon 
sticks together get he;r. lloraauce again, 
you see.** 

“ Would he r” she asked, with extraordinary 
interest ; “but why ’* 

“ Ah, why ! You see then come in the 
wheels. A very remarkable girl, 1 lussiire you. 
I might begin now, sitting in this very chair’* 
(which gave a loud crack, and received a look 
of remonstrance from the sitter), “aud not be 
done before to-morrow% telling all that occurred 
in that little town. It inigYit be put in three 
volumes octavo, large print.” 

“Yes?” she said. 

“ I dare say you have many a laugh with 
your husband over all that. I don’t wonder he 
was struck — a man coming down in that way, 
and not a soul to stir him up.” 

“ Tell me about that,” she said, eiigerly— 
about it. I am dying to know.” 

Mr. Tilney shook his head. “Ah, no!** ho 
said ; “ no, iio. Scarcely, I think. These were 
bachelor days, and it ain’t fair, you know. I 
remember the Dock saying to me, ‘ When a lad 
marries, Tilney, he cuts the bachelor adrift! 
Y"ou know he was bred to the sea, and spoke 
in that. way. The Sailor Dook? he was always 
called.” ^ ^ 

Full of feverish anxigty to know more, with 
strained eyes aud flushed cheeks, the little lady 
said again : “ 0, you must tell hie.” Then, be- 
coming a little hypocritical, she added, with a 
confidential look,* “I know it all already ; that 
is, nearlif all.” 

“Ah! I See,” said Mr. Tilney, “a little to. 
Want to rally him in the long evenings. I 
know. There Avas Lady Maiy Jennings, who 
had been maW of lionour, and married w^-- ” 

“ And so be actnally,” she said, vyith a look 
of strained anxiety that would, have startled 
any one less preoccupied with his reminiscences 
than Mr. Tilney, propoui for her?” (Wist- 
ful (wes waitod"for the answer.) 

“ Lear me !” said Mr.^Tilneyj his ‘eyes still 
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dreMly on tJxe tap of the tmrror. How 
. J 0 jmiri|^»*s btiskess ill ntmm batik to me now 
—the little rootoi aiHd Joimings taking tno by 
the button^-^i^ear, Btoposed! 0 yes! 

And to ibis boax I Aever knew," added Mr. 
Tilney^ with great deliberation, why abe wbnld 
not h$m hdm j 'lillotson, be wa.s very hot onit. 
Inat ra(By hm a ^little to-day as the decanter 
goes ronoA" 

8hfe forood a langk It was surprising that 
(me so trained in the world as he was could not 
see the true state of t hings. And yet this little 
'lady, absorbed as she was in her great trouble, 
could notice the fond and longing stress he laid 
tipon the word " decanter." “ You must take 
something, Mr. Tibcy," she said, with a sort of 
coquetry, after'your walk." 

He put up his bands in faint protest. 

There, t have rung !" she said. 

Absently ^helping limisclf, Mr. Tibey came 
back, of lus^own accord, to tbc subject. ‘^Dtur 
me 1 the hours we spent in that town. He was 
with ujS, Tillotson was, in and out every hour 
of the day : like a dog, 1 may say. Hid what j 
be liked. Came and went, and nobody asked 
q^uestions. Jnstpui it to him aft(T (iiruier — 
ha, ha I There was the old cathedral there, a 
noble pile, lifting its tail liead and lying there. 
H«j was uncommonly fond of going uith us — 
ha^hal (Thank you! Now m///y no more 
after this one,) Lifts its tall head. Dear me ! 
the peaceful innocent hours I ha\e spent there. 
I always felt good, and wiser, and better." 

Mr. Tilney, abuost fascinated by the retro- 
spect, was readily led on to give rriaxiy particu- 
lars of those innoeent days, and was greatly 
amused m he dwelt on what he call(‘d ‘‘ this 
early alnour of our friend." He tuially rose to 
go in great good humour. I have really spent 
a most delightful afternoon. You must look 
after that cough of yours. I assure you there j 
was a young slip ol a ghl, daughter of Lord 
Rufas Hill, capPiin of one of the royjil yachts, 
Uierallj snippet/ off like a geimjiuin before you 
could-^ — " and not linding a striking action 
readily, he had to pat in, ^Mook about you. 
PH look in again some afternoon. VVe arc 
all coming to town presently. Hampton is 
ioo much at the back of Godspec'cl. We want 
to see our fiicuds more^ bo good-bye — aoocl- 
bye!" 

lie went liis way,, neatly satisfied. Mrs. 
Tillotson sat long with her eyes on the ground, 
meditating. The <iough did, indeed, come very 
often, but she did not heed it much. So the 
evening passed by, and the cold meeting between 
the wife and the husband returned troni business 
(so full of his negotiations that he did not notice 
the strange look in her face and her compressed 
lips), ana the dinner. And then the lamps were 
lit, and the n^kt set in. 

He was sitting, as was ^is custom, in his 
study, fretting a little impatiently, and. wishing 
' kiC had newer undert^aken the responsibility of 
‘the Dieigotiatiom ^As he sat and pondered over 
matter, he heard the faint cough of the 
fitite lady fip-stafrs recurring frequently and 


"almost at setttci intervals* She was sitting as^ 
she almost always sat during the long evenings * 
alone. He had often begged that she would 
have Miss Diamond with her as a tjornpaniem, 
but she liad steadily declined. The little lady * 
Becmcd to bint at a'bitter grievance. 


THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. 

I. 01' MOUEUK PATS. 

Tun cheerful city which stands on the banks of 
the Liffey has special features and attiuctions of 
its own, and which almost take it out of that 
uniform pattern which belongs tch most cities in 
the United Kingdom. It has architectural pre- 
tensions of no mean order, all its public build- 
ings being ill tbe same style, and almost of the 
same era; being disposed, too, witli an eye to 
picturesque position and effect, under the ^drcc- 
tion of a jmrliamont which, though comipl, had 
tbe redeeming merit of being sumptuous in all 
matters relating to the public. 01 a fine sum- 
mer’s day, these broad streets, with what looks 
like a Grecian temple at a comer far away in 1 he 
haze, witli the bridges, and the ships lying at the 
quays, and the columns and statues, aud the 
general^ air of vivacity, the crowded pathways 
and tlie light cars which spring along (meerfuJiy 
wdth the Celtic drivers standing up carelessly on 
one side looking out for fares, and, like ‘‘^olly 
young watermen," never in want of one, give a 
curiously festive and almost foreign air to tliis 
Irish city. 

How then does a city, 'without trade, or 
manufactures, or law, look as gay and bu>y 
as if it wore fattening on trade,* and manu- 
factures, aud wealthy citizens? We may set 
all this down to the presence of a Court — a 
Couii which has been called Brummagem,” 
sham,” and «a hundred such contemptuous names 
(who does not remember Mr. Thackeray’s epi- 
gram about a Court Calendar being bad enough, 
but ns/iam (hurt Calendar!), but which has still 
an extraordinary and unsuspected influence on 
the social prosperity of this city. A Court , after 
all — Brummagem” or otherwise — is a Court; 
that is to say, if it can boast a fine income, a 
handsome palace, has its guards, officers of stole, 
and everything in keeping. 

At the proper time in the season ” the show' 
begins, the grand rooms are thrown open, the 
Viceroy and the Vicereine arc re.ady to seetWr 
subjects, to feast, thorn in their halls. Then BKh 
paterfar^ias, delighting in his beeves aud his 
fields, with a sighgives way. Maramaand the three 
daughters (they are like mothers and daughters 
everywhere else) have joined to persuade and in- 
timidate. And paterfamilias, like his kind else- 
where, is not stiong enough to withstand such 
pressure. He is reminded of what his duty is to 
iiis girls," under the just penally of being stig- 
matised as a ‘%ute " And thus, when the season 
sets in, the couul families coa^e flocking up,^d 
take houses in •‘Fitz-WilJiam-sticet’^i^ Fitz- 
Williara -square," in Pombroke-placc," ^d 
other genteel" and genteely-uamed localities. 
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^ Wernaysupposeittobettob^gmmBgofthe haijr, rosy full face, mi gartered 
sqwjott, mi me ni^it of the first drawing-roohi; a picture that will be long recoUeoM* ' On.* 
for levees and drawing-rooms have beep going each side, in a semicircle, are his 
here for centuries ; and, with a sensible eye to the dozen or so of '^aides " the 
piotiu*es(}ueeffec*J;he drawiiJg-rooms aread^^^ of the horse,” ‘^comptroller,” chamberlain^ 
held at night. Towards ten o'clock carriages “gentlemen at large,” “state stewards/^^ 
•are converging to tfie little hill from half a dozen “ private secretaries ” “physicians to the hotisc- 
difforent points, and form into one line; inside hold,” “surgeons to the household,” mskc np a 
of which, fluttering young girls, all trains and respectable and showy gathering. But oppojSto 
lappets, arc folded up somehow. A crowd is at them, thus makiM a soii of semicircular lajf)e, 
the gales, laughing, jesiing, criticising, half is a yet more effective crowd, tlic dignitaries 
satirically, but mostly with respect, the charms and persons of quality of “the Court,” who 
that pass them by. InsMc, in the court-yard, have been privileged with whaH is called the 
all the tall windows arc lit up in long files, and “ private entree.” Here we have archbisliopb 
the soldiers and police are drawn up ; and and primates, and lord chancellors and lords 
afar off under the arcade, where there is a blaze justices, chief justices, lord mayors^ deans, 
of light, the ctirriages arc “ seW/iiig down,” aaid chaplains, hcrjdqs in gorgeous tabards, kuigliis 
driving away. Inside, there arc great halls lined of St. Patrick,’ commanders of forces, privy 
witl^ soldiers, and a grand |taircase, and long councillors in profusion, earls, marquises, 

S llcries lined with servants and soldiers, and barons, and jill tlio “ ladies ” of these illustrious 
e long, long room where the company wait persons. Wlien we think J hat evTry one looks 
tlieir turn, and crush on— as genteel crowds their best and wears their beat, and that every 
always will crush, even at places of yet better family diamond is |mt on to flic best advantage, 
quality^to the barrier of the Pen. Under the fhc whole must hv. aratlicr dazzling sight. But 
brilliant light is seen a curi<i;is crowd, like the for them the whole spectacle must be a show of 
chorus at theopcuiiiff of an opera, a variety of great interest and amuscmmit. Por her(‘, now, 
uniform that would delight an Aulic councillor tin* pages aie letting down the agitated htilc 
Por to say nothing of the dreadful “ coitrt suit,” Glorvina\ train, and the dreadful moment 
vstill from necessity in universal favour, iher^ are is at hiind. Her stately mamma, well accus- 
soldiers of every “arm,” sailors, privy eoun- tomed to such a process) has stalked on majes- 
cillors, in the rude rasping high collars, with t»cally, uudismayod if a whole regiment were 
coats of the “robin redureast” cut, and a host drawn up Ihorr.’ Already the officials have got 
of other varieties that would “intrigue” the fclic little giiT's card, and are passing it on from 
Queen’s ehambi liain j for Ireland, like France hand to hand, and the last has chanted it aloud; 
and Germany, is a unifonn-riddeu country. The “ Miss Gj.c)rmka SSAKsrrEiii) !” with tlie addi* 
police uniform is a uniform inriiiitely more showy tion,“To bl riasESibn’” which, translated inter 
than that of t he Queen’s rifles. Ilie u^pc ctoi b English, means a vicc-rcgal privilege consecrated 
of thi>s and that government office have their bv immemorial image. Ine de\mty king has 
special dress. Even the Clerks of the Crown, his tenlhs, as it were, slrictly levied on every 
li'gal officers, arc resplendent in blue and silver, first prcbpntatiim. The charming little Glorvina 
and “run” French senators very closely. Mixed —a Connemara rosebud — now making her 
up with all these arc the stately matrons and curtsey (jiractised again and again in Merrion- 
tlie fresh young girls from the coimjry, thi* square for many nights, and hist night with 
snccial “Irish” laces, the ^Sdolot* eves,” papa standing up as viceroy on the rug, and the 

[ uacod beside tlu' established reigning belles of orothers doing tnc “ staff”), is drawn over, and 
he oily itself. ^ There is an endless chatter going the o&culatory trilmte exacted in a half paternal 
on. Beyond, is a second room and am d her bar- fashion. Somclimes the confusion and maiden 
rier; and beyond that is the Throne-room, wheie modcstyare so inteuse,lhat Cmsareanonly obtain 
what wc may hear a country gentleman call “the his tiibute by a sort of game of liiiie and seek, 
sermony ” takes place. Here we arc at the But when a new Viceroy arrives, ever\bodv is 
barrier, kept sternly but not unkindly by a presented, mid the saluting of some six hundred 

f ntic dragoon seqeant ; and now, flidtcrmg, Irish ladies, however agreeable an neoupation 
hiiig, round-checked Miss Glor\ina, you for a preu\ chevalier, B not \vi t];>ou tits alloy, for 
get ready. tlu‘ process becomes whcdesale and indisorinii- 

I'm* a “sham,” and a thing lliat weave taught uatiiig, and in the long female procession the 
is Brummagem, the materiel for a “sermony” is most courageous might lie occasionally appalled. 
Vciy complete. Peeping into Hu’s Thi one-room, This ordeal passed through, Miss Glorvim’s 

winch ib all a-blaze with ^old, with a coved train is carefuliy gathered up and restoted to 
ceiling, which has rich ambcT hangings and her, aud slie emerges into the long room or 
furniture to match, and which recals a state-room gallery, wl)C3y there is the crowd who have sue* 
in the palace of gt. Cloud, wc can see a throuc cessfully passed through. One ^ of the most 
With a handsome (Canopy, and iOr a matter of entertamiug things in tnc world is to stand at 
spectacle, a very^littcruig pagt^bt indeed. In tins door and study the play of hpman female 
front of the tlxron^D the Viceroy fuui|elf, who may expression as each emerge — ^the satisfacliop, 
be fissunmd to be that genial, gracious, pabtimd* HhyncbS, iuid compluceney.^vrfiioh all struggle in 
loving and Irish-loving^ nobleman, the late Hbc one face. This room is a fluf picture, aud 
Earl of Carlisle, whose strangely heavy white] has its own interest besides its architectural 
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merits, for it is htmg around with the lords* 
lieutenant of nearly tvo hundred years back— - 
the Buckinghams, Westmorelands, Corsets, 
I'ownshends, and nearly every noble family in 
England. The series has been carefully and 
almost religiously kept up ; and people fond of 
prophecy discovered an omen in the fact, that 
after Lord Carlisle's picture there would bci, 
room for no more. But both prophecy and 
judgment failed together — anoOicr lord- lieu- 
tenant came, and another more observing eye 
found room for a new picture. 

A study of these pjortraits is full of profit, 
and in these faces we might almost read the 
story of the government of the country. Eor 
here a;rc cleVer, and weak, pd cunning faces ; 
open, jovial, and unsuspicious countenances; 
the reckless Townshend, the free debauched 
Rutland, Ihe diplomatic Clarendon, the good- 
nstured Eglintou, and the genial Carlisle. 

NextwoHroop into St. Tatbick’s llALir— 
the grand ball-room — ^Avith the painted ceiling 
and the galleries, where the musicians play, and 
the mirrors and the scarlet tiers of seats. Here, 
too, is a dais, and another throne. And down 
this room, when the drawing-room is done, and 
the thousand or so of ladies, gentle and simjde, 
have passed by, there is “ the Pjiocession,"' 
and vice King and vice Queen inarch solemnly 
and stately down to the drumming and tnnufl- 
eting of music in the gallery. By one o’clock 
all have departed ; and in the next morning’s 
papers we have the correct list ” in due order 
of precedence, and, more plejisant reading still, a 
minute account of the jewels, dresses, laces, 
lappets, “bouillons,*’ “ buffons,” and the rest. 

Almost next day set in the dinners and balls. 
Countrypaterfamiliaswith his wife and d,aught(Ts 
—a siaunch supporter of government — is bidden. 
The late Lord Carlisle dispensed an almost 
sumptuotis hospitality. Those weekly “ban- 
quets” ^ they wore called, wliere a hundred 
miests were entertained in the large St. Patrick’s 
&all as elegantly and as perfectly as if it were 
a dinner <)t tw'cJve, will not be soon forgotten. 
This amiable nobleman delighted in having 
“his friiMids about him.’* He loved everything 
that the Trisli would call “sport,” and was 
never wanting where “sport*’ called for him. 
It was worth Seeing this Viceroy at the curious 
ceremony on St. Patrick’s-dav, when the guards 
wore relieved at the Ca^lfe, and the bands 
played Irish airs, and^lhe Viceroy appeared on 
liis balcony literally loaded with snamroeks. A 
mass of tlie great unwashed l)f‘low, crowded 
densely, listciung to tlieir national airs ; and when 
some stirring jig struck up, the charm bee.ame 
irresistible, a number of rings were instinctively 
formed, and then was Pat and Andy “footing 
it,” regardless of all proprieties. Police rusheu 
up to avert the profanation ; 6ut the good- 
natured Viceroy was seen protesting as furiously 
from his balcony, and the odd morning enter- 
tainmeuT proceeded. As the fun waxea furious 
ihe coniai^ion spread, more circles broke out, 
and presently tffe great yard was a mass ^ of 
human brings dancing like dervishes. 


Of this St. Patrick's night was always, tdo, a 
fecial feature — a great nail in court dresses: 
The routine was always strictly the same. • It 
was a sight to sec. Asthe clock struck ten, the 
two lines of dancers formed, tlie court suits and • 
swords making it look like a ball of the last 
century, and tuen at the signal the music in thp 
gallery struck up “ 8t. Patrick's Dat in the 
Mohnino!’* and a fierce country dance set in. 
1'he king’s heart was in that measuiti, and it was 
delightful to see with w^hat unwearied vigour he 
pursued ihe fatiguing course, “turning” eveiy 
one conscientiously until he reached the end. 

A “Castle ball” is always “voted” capital, 
aud indeed about one floats a memory of a* 
floor vast and amootli as icc, good dancing, 
brilliant lights, and the charming music of a 
Vienna valse. But there are other delights 
of which tins festive hall is the scene. Peri- 
odically a knight^ of Si. Patrick is made*; and 
the result is a “ show ” of no mean brilliancy 
— collars, mantles, heralds gorgeous in the 
knave of diamonds tabard, with that best and 
j most efficient of all heralds, “ Ulster *’ — 
better known to tfe as Sir Bernard — uniforms 
again, chancellors and prelates of the order, 
flitting to aud fro, and crossing each other 
like tlifi strands of a parti -coloured cord. This, 
tor, is succeeded by the “banquet,” than which, 
in Ireland as in England, nothing can so \vortluly 
“crown t lie work.’* Here, too, when the late 
earl w as “ king,’*were pleasant concerts, choruses 
of pretty ladies, and solos, for our late sovereign 
was an amateur, and loved a chanuing and 
brilliant voice just as much as ho admired a 
charming and pretty face. Nothing was more 
delicate than the half gallant, half-fatherly 
encouragement he had for all the belles ' 
ol his court, and they were many; so, too, 
with the interest and pride he felt in ihcdr 
success, and their niamages were nearly always 
celebrated wdfli a handsome present, and 
honoured with his own presence. But among 
other shows and festivil i<*s, bound np in a man- 
ner with “ Castle life,” is oiu'. wdiich has a sjKyial 
charm. Long before the feeble halting society 
called the “ London Royal Academy of Music” 
had come into wheezy life, there existed in 
Dublin, fully a hundrecl and twenty years ago, 
a society of’ the same class— the Irish Academy 
of Music, which has always a kind of fashionabfo 
patronage. Roman visitors will recollect the 
charming “ Socleta Pilarmonica” and their de- 
lightful concerts, the feature of which w’^aa tfee 
rowsof thefairest Roman ladiesof the first quality 
and beauty, a princess or two even, sitting cliarm- | 
ingly dressed, and giving on opera of Doni- 
zetti’s. These rf^fined aud tuneful “ladieJ” 
will not soon be forgotten. It Was truly nn 
amateur performance, aud was as pretty to look 
at as to listen to. Now in the Irish capital— 
and this may be quoted as an instance of kindred 
in Celtic nauqris— precisely the same thing may 
be seen, and at two concerts ^f this Irish Aca- 
demy arc tteere tiers and rows of ranfc^nd beauty • 
—ladies who have been dancing the xught before 
at Lady Mary Kilshandra's, ia olcrrion-squarc— 
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'ftre to be se^n seated side by sid,e^ mi mtb A 
BtieJftjSfe mdifferen^^^ to the yuiposes of social 
meetings, consent to a sort of enforced and 
cloistered se^egation. But, to produce due 
musical effect, tenors must sit witli tenors, and 
soprani with soprani. On one side tlie wreaths 
and ribbons are one colour, on the other side 
they , are different. Here the amateur may 
see violet eyes and oval faces in plenty. Then 
for the performance. In this way have been 

recif ed " nearly every opera of note-^Marta, 
Don Giovanni, II Trovatore, Emani, La Sonnam- 
hula, Norma, &c.,with no lack of prima donnas 
or tenors. These are the most pleasing enter- 
tainments that can be conceived. 

Indeed, the rage for music is quite a Dublin 
feature. The excitement is great, and at private 
houses the concert ** is going on all the year. 
Somitimes we see, about# five o’clock, a 
street blocked with carriages, and from open 
windows have the music of the Italian quar- 
tet borne to us, and know that this is a 
musical going on. But the gala-time 

for the lower classes, for the sliilling gallery 
and pit, is when the opera setif in (ana we have 
nearly two months* opera every year), and then 
Santfey and Titiens reign, and arc borne on the 
wings of a tumultuous but discrimiua^ng 
applause. Not often do wc find, as the writer 
has seen, the great finale in the third act of 
Ernani encored by an unwashed** audience ; nor 
is it only in Italy that singers have ovations.** 
Who will forget the Piccolo iruiii furor, and the 
birds and wreaths low(^red down to the stage, 
the specchiiig of that piquant little lady at one 
o’clock in tluj morning from her hoterwiudow 
to a crowd of a thousand persons, the dragging 
home of her carri^e every night ? Or, as was 
the case with Qrisi on her farewell, the torch- 
light procession P These things take ns a little 
out of the world of prose and conventional 
buckram. 

The theatre, too, like music, is a special Irish 
taste. Amateur acting is in great favour. The 
‘^soldiers** have their season of five nights 
every yeftr, taking the theatre, which is barely 
smaller than Drury La)ie. It is built on the prin- 
ciple that the audience are to be “ shown off** 
to the best advantage as well os the actors, the 
whole dress circle ** being a sort of balcony ; 
and when the company arc crowded close, aiid 
the house full from floor to ceiling, the effect is 
^\%ry gay indeed. And on these ^'command 
nights” the rice-regal box blazed with mirrors, 
and chandeliers, and hangings, and was filled 
with a staff, and soldiers mounted guard on the 
stairs and lobbies, an4 the manager, according 
to old custom, was seen in a dburt Wit, and with 
a pair of wax-lights, walking backw^ards and 
showing the Viceroy to his box. So important 
an officer is ho looked upon, that the Theatre 
Iloyal tumiaget may present liimself at Court.” 
As we look back^through tlmt cud reign, very 
many of tte)se pleasant tiieatrical uig^its present 
themsolveC that white head — always conspicuous 
--^that genial hearty ready to welcome and en- 
opunige all these pastimes. Now there was a 


tragedy, now a comedy; now there 
comedy of Erench manners skAfulIy adaf 
from the Erencb, as skilfully acted ^d set bf 
with new music, new dresses, and new scenety; 
The result was a gradual training of a corps of 
amateur actors, who were fast becoming a 
pleasant feature in the place, when there came 
that strange and gradual sinking, and the final 
break-down. These were the nightly joys. 

But when the summer evenings set in, there 
were other entertainments of an al fresco sort to 
amuse this pleasure-loving society, and files of 
carriages were seen trailing through the pleasant 
avenues of the Park making for the charming 

f gardens of the Lodge** — the Vid»roy*s countiy 
louse— where were the dairymaids, and the cows, 
and the syllabub, fresh as new milk could make 
it, and the music playing, and the quadrilles of 
little children on the bowling-green — perhaps 
Uic most amusing feature of toe wliole. More 
pleasant still were the cricket meetings, there 
oeing a vice-regal clnb, for he delighted, not in 
the play it self, but in looking on and following 
it, and marking. HiUier came every Eng- 
lish club of note, specially I Zingari, with 
their gipsy colours, who were made welcome and 


concert were set on foot, and many of 1 Zibari 
remember pleasantly those cheerful old cricket 
festivals. 

Yet with all this junketiag, and fiddling, and 
high jinks night and day, this feasting and 
making merry, the city is not in a morally 
healthy condition. The strangest feature is the 
utter absence of the influence or presence of 
a middle class — a broad, loud-Yoicedi strong 
trad ing ckss. F or all purposes of power or tone, 
this body, which should be the bones and muscles 
of every sound community, is a mere cypher. 
They make no sign. They are weak and rearing. 
For them is no round of honest middle-class 
amusement, the monster halls wdth the huge 
oratories, an honest school of politics, an inde- 
peiulent sterling school of politics, which sliould 
be suificient for them. There is nothing of this 
kind. They fluctuate between those above 
them and below them. They pant for the cheap 
glories, the Brummagem fashion** that is over 
their heads. They spend their lives sighing to be 
admitted into tliose choicS euelosurcs, and are at 
last hap})y in their old ago if tliey are allowed to 
look in over the rails, or sit on the wall. No- 
where, it must be confessed, does this upas of 
false “gentility,” this aping at sclectnessjiud 
“ feshion,** spread its branches so wide and do 
such mischief as in this pleasant community. 
In no city are there such sacrifices made to the 
Juggernaut Ffvliion,or is thatpcHcaniaa frock- 
coat — ^thc Dublin father— so handsomely drained 
of his blood by his “ fashionable** family. And he 
opens his veins, it must bo said, chcerftdly. On 
every side we can sec the “ slaving ” barrister mid 
the “slaving** dooUu: sitting lip of nights, rising 
hf candlelight,^ and with infinite pain scrapes 
together, out of fees ill paid*hnd faitlilessly pro- 
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mis^, his thowsand a year or bo, while mamma 
and' the lorely Elua ore prancing it down the 
square, or pluugii^ up to Madame Mantalini’s, 
or mapping out thear fifth or sixth "stcet 
dinner^’ or writi^ “herds ” for the third ball. 
Madame MautaliBi already hdlds bills of papa’s 
for a very large amount, and presently will be 
pressing. By*and-by the poor pelican dies a 
little suddenly, and very awkwardly too, perhaps 
onlytlie day before the festival to which the 
commander of the forocs had been got to come ; 
and ttten we have whispers and shrugs, and a 
wail of sympathy — “Very bad that of poor 
Dawson Dowdalf ! 1 hear not a sixpence for 
the creditors. 4 .Mantalini has his bill for eight 
hundnwi." 


ATTILA IN LONDON. 

^ He destroyed, but did not create,** was 
history*s verdict upon the cfpwned ruilian wbo 
impiously styled lamself “ the scourge of God.** 
The money-making Attilas of to-day arc destroy- 
ing small* tenements at a rate liitlicrto without 
paraliel iu this country, and create nothing in 
tlieir place xvhich can be tised as dwelling- 
liousch by the labouring poor. In many parts 
of London these are being literally swept away 
wholesale, their inmates cast upon the streets, 
and their siies occupied by edifices which, how- 
ever well calculated to puv, do not provide cither 
hole or kennel for those who have been compelled, 
to renounce their all that a new company may 
flourish, a raiJw'ay be made, or a gigantic tho- 
roughfare be symmetrically fonned. 

Let us take the neighbourhood of Cow-cross 
and the adjacent parishes of St. Sepulchre and 
Clorkenwell as examples. Starting from the Me- 
tropolitan Hailway station iu the Parringdori- 
Toad, and diving into the courts and alleys near, | 
we speedily recognise the too familiar horrors. | 
l^sties, dung-heaps, dogs, chddreu, and cosier- 
mongors* refuse, jainmed together into a hetero- i 
goncous and inextricably confused mass, fringe 
all tlie squalid homes to the rij^lit and left of 
the narrow courts branching off the roadway. 
Si>anding with your back to the entrance of any 
one of these courts, you look far away across the 
line of railway over a vast and desolate waste. 
Continue your researches and pass up the streets 
behind you towards Sfiiithficld, and you come 
upon a efrefuy deoert, in whicl^ wooden hoardings 
alone sliow the explorer where streets once 
wore. The parish of St. Sepulclire hjis been so 
devastated and laid bare that its local charities 
are lying fallow for want of poor householders 
to dmm their benefits. Horty poor parisliioners 
are entitled to a small sum jjer year by the will 
of a benevolent oitken, and^n a district whieb 
a few years ago held thousands of poor, forty 
are not to be found who arc eligible for the 
charity, “Can you keep me on the list, 
sir,^ now that Pm forced to live out of the 

E ariahl** is^ Kicoesshirily answered m the nega- 
ye j lor it is held that the will of the founder 
must be read literally, so the funds accumulate 


and the people starre. Applying to Chajaccry 
to know what w'e ought to do with is thiC 
ultimate intention of the pardcliial authorities ; 
but meanwhile tJic money lies idle, and those 
who by every law of humanity and common 
sense arc entitled to it, wend fiiejx weary way 
to other parishes, to become burdens upon ' 
other rate^ Either this, or they die. It is 
impossible to gain definite information con- 
cerning the bulk of those ejected by a great 
company*s lust for conquest. The occupation 
of a lifetime, the petty little business which 
seems so insignificant to those accustomed to 
deal with large sums, but which rears, mi 
clothes, and feeds a family, are sacrificed with- 
out compunction, almost without complaint. 
Wonderful improvements going on everywhere, 
is the comi)lacent cry as we save five minutes in 
a cab-ride, or are carried smoothly undergrcvind 
from one suburb to auother. Yet many of these 
improvements have occasioned as much misery 
as ?i wai‘, have brought sorrow to as many 
families as a pestilence, and have made the 
necessaries of life as unattainable as in a famine. 
In \iiiu do you attempt to trace ilm process by^ 
which the hundreds and thousands of dispos- 
sessed tenants find new shelter. They get on 
' somehov\^ ; at all events, they can’t come to us, 
because they’re no longer iii our parish. Jilcss 
you, this soH o’ thing soon finds its level in this 
country,” is a fair sample of the answers 
received to a question we have put to dif- 
ferent authorities in various parts of the metro- 
polis. If you ask the speaker if he knows of 
any houses being built in the vicinity of the 
size and rental of (hose pulled down, the an- 
swer is invariably No. Tuni which way you 
will, the story is the same. Large tracts of 
occupied laud bought, families turned out, and 
narenouses or stately mansions rising uj). 

Lei U8 visit the rof)f of this busy-looking 
house in the St. Pancras-road, and look down, 
Asmodcys-like, on the scone below. Standing 
quielly on its lift, wx sail upwards in a ierky 
and scmi-dLslocated fashion until wc reach the 
upper story of the great printing-works wc are 
iu. Each floor we pass through has its own 
characteristics, which arc scarcely mastered 
before the floor itself disappears like a dissolv- 
ing view, and the machinery and men and boys 
at work on it give way to unoUicr and equally 
busy set. They arc nearly all skilled workmen, 
earning good wages ; and as I clutch their mas<f. 
ter round the waist for safety, I ask him their 
way of life and place of abode. My guide and 
mentor waits until we reach the top floor, and 
taking me to the roof, silently motioms me to 
look down. “Tbaf heap of rubbish is where 
my best folder’s little house stood three months 
airo ; yonder pile of old bricks is all that’s left ' 
of the hornes of the three compositors you asked 
about below ; and where the old timbers stretch 
across the roadlls the spot whcjjp several of my 
other workn&eu lodged. TheyTe Ibwid other 
places now, but it’s very incouVenient^t times, 
and has put them to a good deal of expense. 
Besides, they^re all people who are in regular 
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work; There are fawdreds and hundreds pf 
.diiiers wto^w been simpljr ruined by what yon 
see.”: A more complete picture of devastation 
could not be imaging Lookiug ddwn from 
onr vanta^^-poJnt on tbe^roof* we trace the pro^ 
gress jrf aestruotion ^ it is being carried on, and 
we see its ravages on even side. Whole streets 
of smali tenements hate disappeared as utterly 
as Aladdin^s palace or Jonan^s gourd. Acre 
upon acre out of the heart of a densely-popu- 
lated district has been laid bare. Huge" stacks 
of old brinks, piebald With the mortar sticking: 
to them ; heaps of discoloured time-worn woocl- 
work, such as staircases, wainscots, floorings, and 
heavy beams ; masses of plaster, with rafters and 
laths sticking up at odd angles, as if belonging 
to a dishevelled and dust/' giant porcupine"; 
ragged ugly w^alls with patches of garish- 
cqjfoured paper, to mark^ where rooms once 
were ; front sections of houses only iialf pulled 
down, and with their broken Windows mid 
' crumbling faces looking like very iil-uscd stage 
flats ; a barren wilderness of nondescript nib- 
bish, hedged in by artificial ruins; and vast 
tracts on which sturdy lab#urcrs arc at w'ork 
with pickaxe and shovel, make up the prospect 
before us. Leaning over the narrow jiarapet, I 
see the same picture duplicated to riglitm^d left. 
Everywtiere roofless ghastly ruins, only varied 
by vast Saharas of brickdust, old Iniiklijjg ma- 
terials, and a repetition of the sliapeless Ijcaps of 
nibbi.sh! Here or there, a tree or shrub may be 
seen mourufully asserting its Autality, and look- 
ing amid the uniform, waste like a. landmark in 
flooded fields. A lean and buiigry dog, jiicking 
its way among the broken stones and artificim 
mounds, as if vainly seeking its old kennel ; 
some shattered dovecots, with a drouthy and 
inquisirive-looking pigeon perched U[)on them ; 
a few traces of broken plates and crockery ; a 
rusty spoon or two, mid a brown old shoo ; are 
the only waifs and strays which speak of tlie 
thousands of men, women, and cmidreu Avbo 
were dwelling here-ti few montlis ago. Pompeii 
and Herculaneum are redolent of hving human 
interest when compared with the ugly blank 
below. In the lava-covered cities, symbols 
of the busy pleasure-loving life of nearly two 
thousand years ago arrest you at every corner. 
Here, with the late inhabitants still alive and 
working, every vestige of their existence has 
been swept aw-ay. Some have received com- 
%ponsation, some have not, and I converse with 
representative men of each class befurcs I leave 
the priuting^works. 

1 was tliirteen years a small householder 
over the way, sir ; a ye^irly tenant, and let part 
of my house off. t haft a nice little place 
enoiigb, and kept four rooms for myself and 
my family. When it was arranged that the com- 
pany was to take d!, an auctioneer and valuer 
eallc^ on me, and ofiered to^make evciything 
straight, and get me goodcKunpemation, free 
of expose. 1 can^t say I w^s Igeated exactly 
badly. They gave me a small sum o" money 
down ; but then look rtt what I Imre had to do ' 
with it, and how diHereutly I have to live. 


Why, I can’t get a house. , There such a 
thing to lei, suitable to a man of ihy meai^ 
unless I went miles and miles awa/from%y 
work. No, sir, I should noi like to live out. <i’ 
town. I like tluj country as well as any 
and on a Sunday, or if one takes a holiday, 
theyre ain’t a better way of spenclin’ it, to iny 
mind, than taking your railway ticket, and 
getting right away from the dust and smdke. 
But it ain’t in nature to want to travel mfles 
every day, when your work begms ai- six in 
the morning ; and, os Jir. Temple here will 
tell you, masters ain’t over-fond of having their 
men live away. So I’ve had to take apart- 
ments, and me and my wife ai^ th6 four chil- 
dren arc crammed into two rooms* and pay 
more for them than we kept four for, when I’d 
a place of my own. My father lived a few 
doors from me, and had bin in the same house 
tbree-aud-twenty years, a yt^arlji^ tenant. He’s 
had to take apartments too, and we’ve both to 
go three miles and a half every night and morn- 
ing to and from our work. No, sir, I can’t tell 
you wlicrc the poor people wdio’d only one 
room liave got to. Cram in wherever they can, 
that’s the fact of it ; and nobody knows but 
themselves the trouble and wony they’ve had 
to get shelter at all. Many of ’em, as I’ve 
heard, were taken into Die workhouse ; and the 
model lodging-house up the road had so many 
more hundred applications tlnui they could find 
room for, lliat none of us thought of applying 
there.” 

Mr. Temple confirms cvcrythitig advanced by 
his workman, supplementing it by a wish that 
all the people in his employ could live on Die 
premises, or at most not nirthcr off than next 
door. 

I was only a monthly temant, so I didn’t get 
a penny of oompensalion,” said a stout lri?^h- 
coloured man, though I’d lived in the same 
place for the, last six years, and I’ve had to take 
Qiu' bit of a room jbr the price I paid for three 
good Olios, besides having to walk all that way 
home night and morning. No, sir, I didn’t 
apply at any of the homes or model lodging- 
houses. One thing was, I knew they wei^e ml 
fall ; and then, to tell the truth, I don’t much 
fancy that sort of place myselfe” 

On my cxpres.sing sui’j)rise at what I thought 
an error of judgntt;n1r, and touching lightly upon 
llie advantages offereuTby the model avvcllings I 
had seen, he said : •, * 

Oil, they're uncommon nice when yau^re 
once in ’em, nobody can deny that ; it’s the bein’ 

; seen goin* in and out of one of those barri^k 
o’ places tliat I don’t like, let^mienot beinf able 
to find one unoecu])ied. As it is, I have to put 
up will) a nasty little place you couldn’t swing 
I a cat in, ai^l ail bc^.cause a blessed r^lway eom- 
I pany takes it; iidioits head to want the bouse I’m 
I livin’ comfortable in. Talk o’ reform bills f The 
I sort o’ reform bill I’d like would be one to 
I prevent big companies having it all their own 
I way, and to let us keep bteelves to ourselves 
[ without Imthcr or interfercnee^’i 
! Most of the men I thlke^ to, held similar 
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views, imd non© of them ootild tell me whither 
their poorer" neighbotirs had fled. They get 
in where they caa,” waa the uniform answer, 
and there can be no doubt that the imme- 
diate result of such raids as I describe is 
an increase in overcrowding and its attendant 
evils, which is a bitter mockery upon ^philan- 
thropic effort and sanitary knowledge. But 
: some of my friends say, given defective drm- 
age, an inadequate water-supply, no ventilation 
to speak of, rotting houses, and cramped rooms, 
and what so plausible as a proposition for 
rasing them to the ground !* Away with them, 
by m meanSi Let us have, in their place, 
wholesome^ dwellings, wide streets, and a 
thorough observance of the laws of decency and 
health. But, in the mean time, let us be just. 
The horde of workers who were born with 
those surroundii^s,and who are, perhaps, in their 
way, as useful citizens as either you or I, have 
a claim to consideration. They have, at least, 
a right to live ; and before we«gLve power to a 
I company to destroy their houses, we should 
be satisfied that adequate compensation will 
be made. “ Bad plan coddling ])cople, or in- 
terfering with the naiunil laws of supply and 
demand,’’ says my friend Calicum. “ Would 
you interfere with the rights of property, or 
interfere with public enterprise ?” echoes HtatLs, 

I horrified. A nuisance to us, and a nuisance to 
I themselves, andtkejf’rc a class o’ people with 
which I’ve no sympathy; a good riddance out 
0* tliis parish,” says that eminent guardian of 
the poor, Mr. Beadel. Granted, gentlemen — 
granted. You have each a modicum of truth 
on your side, and if mx could only recast liimian 
nature on your own private models, and create 
a world on sound iitUitariau principles, it 
would doubtless be brighter, wiser, and better, 
thjin anything we can hope for from the imper- 
fect materials at our hand. The diflleuKy is, 
that we have to deal with facts and people as 
^ they are, not as you, in your wisdom, thiuk 
they ought to be ; awd as long as this is so, we 
musrf; look for murmuring and dissatisfaction 
when natural interests are disregarded or 
trampled on, and the livelihood of thtiusands 
thrown aiway. What cares Stubbs, the coster- 
monger, that London is to be beautified or its 
eommcroc extended, if he be turned out of his 
room and refused pcriuissKm to sell hLs 
goods P Tell him that he shall have cheap fares 
and a model village to retire to, night and 
morning, and he’ll laugh in your face. This, 
the favourite pi^aiacea of some philanthropists, 
is so singularly unsound in principle as to call 
for a special word of reprobation. A colony of 
small houses, with happy and virtuous workmen 
coming into London each morning by train, 
and going peacefully home when laWr is over 
at night— a model community, all trim, and 
bright, and regular, where discipline shiU be 
and vice known only to be shunned— 
such is tiic dream of many well-intentioned 
^and benevolent gentleman. The wretchedness 
"of hovels into wluch families are packed to 
slowly die is a plea for their summary removal — 


sleeping in |^ure eountrjr air is beneficial and 
heaHh^mspfaiug, space is increasingly valuable 
for fauildi% purposes — these are the undeniable 
truisms wfioh are woven together to c(toipel 
people to be happy in a different fashion to the 
one they choose for themselves. But, as we 
have seen, both workman and employer of 
labour often decline to listen to the voice <ff the 
(farmer. The one maintains that he wants to 
live near his work, and the other admits that, 
where skill is equal, preference would always be 
given to the man residing on the spot. Some, 
indeed, take a much sterner view. My red-faced 
friend Mr. Typer, of Clerkcnwcll, for instance, 
who is a warden of ins City company, and has a 
fine dash of absolutism in his character, vows 
he’d turn a man off who couldn’t stay over-hours 
on emergency. " A pretty thing, indeed,”^ said 
that eminent conviviarst, turning to me fiercely 
at, if I were a railway company, ^‘witli yer 
mornin’ trains and yer evenin’ trains, and yer 
scasin tickets, and yer fal-fals, but liow am I 
to carry on my business, with jobs coinin’ in 
on a sudden wliich must be finished in a hurry, 
and the Jiands spread about Lord knows where r” 
were Mr. Typer’s men backward in sup- 
porting thc^ view of that master-mind, and m 
corrobcorating what I had heard at Kiug’s- 
cross. You see, sir,” said an open-faced grey- 
haired man of lil'ty, “ I’ve worked here, man 
and boy, for thirty-five years, and I lived in the 
parish the whole of that time. It wouldn’t be 
natural to me to go out o’ town, unless it were 
a holiday, like, ana I’ve just to put up with one 
rc^otn in Pig-court, where I’d formerly two for 
the same rent,” This is the fiagfaui evil. 
The accommodaiion has deteriorated and is 
deteriorating frightfully, while its cost increases 
ill an invcrbc ratio. Moreover, as long as such 
opinions as 1 hav(^ quoted prevail, wo have no 
more right to insist that thOvSc holding them 
shall live in tlie country than to decree how 
they shall dress their children or cut tlioir hair. 
The difficulty is not to be bolted as if it were a 
sugiir-plnm, and it behoves us all to see whether 
the law be not sufficiently coiuprehensue to 
prevent the bitter hardships complained of. 

We now pjiss from King’s-cross and Clerk cn- 
well to stately Kensington. 

Prom one end of it to thc5 other there is not 
a house to let which is suitable for a working 
mail. No small houses liave been built in Ken- 
sington for many years, and routs have increased 
so materially, that for two small rooms, which 
were fonncrly let for four slullings a week, live 
shillings and'sixpence is now paid. Yet in one 
portion of Kensington alone, two hundred and 
sixty families have notice to quit, and will be 
turned out in some four monflis from now. 
The Kensington Improvement Bill has marked 
eighty houses for demolition, nearly the whole 
of which are occupied by tenants to whom a ; 
week’s notice to Suit is held "loib© sufficient. 
The householders nave six monlhs’ noti^, and 
this was given in Marcli last. Among the latter 
Mass the cases of individual liardsMp are both 
numerous and heavy* Take that small grocery 
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, sh^p at the opTuer of Old-street, and hear its 
proprietory's sad little stprv — a story, let me 
ad4, which I h^ye vmfiecf on’ unimpeachable 
testimony. He is a working carpenter, wliose 
wife attends to the shop whue he goes out by 
^ the day. After many years of patient industry 
" and undeviating good conduct, be lias won so 
many friends and customer's, tliat his labour is in 
full request, and his time rarely unoccupied. Tlie 
mandate which bids him turn out of his house is 
the signal of his ruin, for he has tried in vain, 
during the two months which have elapsed 
since he received it, to find either house orj 
rooms within miles of his present one. No 
one, he insists, will think of sending to Fulham 
or Chelsea for a workman to do odd jobs ; the 
connexion it has taken years fb acquire will pass 
at once into other hands, and he and the family 
heiias been supporting in ^jiodest comfort, and 
educating reputably, become absorbed in a 
strange district, where he must begin the world 
anew. Tell this man of the comfortable cot. 
tages building in Potter’s-fields Swamp Town, 
and of the facilities offered by tlio railway com- 
panies, and he replies, with mournful trutli, that 
the essence of his business and the secret of lik 
popularity and success is, that he has been 
always wilhiu call when wanted, and*that the 
gentry could send for him speedily, and wiuiout 
trouble to themselves. 

The owner of the boot and shoe shop next door 
'• is in worse plight still. He has lived m the same 
house and has been a ratepayer for forty years, 
during which time he has lived on the profits of 
his little business. Old anti sorely afliicted with 
disease, he has looked in vain for another shop 
suitable to his trade ; and cmi only cjivy the luck 
or foresight of his next-door neighbour, the 
draper, who had a long lease of his premises, and 
who has consequently received enough compen- 
sation to enable him to move into the country, 
where he will recommence life under less ter- 
rible disadvantages than the rest. Wo^uld you 
learn the ramifications of disaster springing from 
the same cause P The owner of that substantud- 
looking ^jhcesemonger’s shop will t:ell you that 
his traae has been a ready-moncy one, and that 
the removal of tlic peoph'. you have boen'tjympa- 
thising with will reduce lus receipts by at least 
twenty pounds a week, and convert profit into 
loss. You will learn, too, that when Kensington 
Gore was pulled down six years ago, the poor 
%milies turned out, overflowed into Hammer- 
• smiili aiid Chelsea, that rents have risen, and 
general misery has ensued. Even at the latter 
placosi, again, "the struggle for house-room is so 
fierce that indufcjtry has soartjcly a chance of suc- 
cess. I have before me wellAutlienticated cases, 
in which hard-working widows have been influ- 
entiaHy supported by those able and willing to 
give them work, Ijut vidio, after vainly appealing 
for fldvice to tlie parochial authorities whom 
they have paid r^s for years, hate subsided into 
hopeless wtuperitm, literally througji want of a 
room in wich they niiglit perform their labour, 
or a shop from which to v^d t heir goods. Surely 
these are social grievances which demand redress 


as urgently as any political disabiUiy of tjim 
all. If the law does not meet bucIi caseifi as 
are quoted, then the law must be amenkled. 
Mr. Torrens's measure, to which previous re^ 
ference has been made,^ would do much to- 
wards making the remedy easy and popul^; 
and it is to he earnestly hoped that it may 
become law without its essential principle being 
tampered with. But, beyond this, some asso- 
ciation is needed which shall enforce the rights 
of those to whom a powerful railway company, 
or a comprehensive scheme of improvement, 
lays siege. 

A dozen years ago, whm the present Emperor 
of the French decided on haitening the re- 
modelling of Paris, the same difficulties arose 
as we are contemplating now. But no quibble 
as to tlie weekly or monthly tenancy of the 
ejected was allow'ed to interfere with justice. 
iTlie municipality offered a price end the occu- 
pier asked one, and when the views of buyer 
and vendor coul(^ not be made to agree, 
they were referred to an impartial tribunal for 
adjudication. This finally pronounced, the money 
ivas paid, and the recipient not unfrcquently 
provided with one of the temporary huts which 
were eventually erected by the government, and 
lent gratuitously to such people as would other- 
wise have suffered from losing their homes. In 
this free country we should have deputies, and 
guardians, and boards, and beadles, uniting in a 
common cry against State interference if any 
such comprehensive ])roposal for protecting tjie 
evicted were made. Let us, therefore, bestir 
ourselves into rousing these respected func- 
tionaries to a true stmsc of their duty. Let us 
make them understand that hustling tiieir poorer 
neighbours over the boundary line of a parish 
or union is not the true aim of local seK-govem- 
ment, and that neither railway projector nor 
improving Attila must have powders given turn to 
destroy without at the same time being compelled 
to create. Speedy transit, wide streets, ana lofty 
houses are all boons in their way, but they are 
dearly purchased vrhen they bring misery and 
hardship to thousands, make a fair reward for 
honest labour unattainable, and vastly augment 
both pauperism and disease* 


COCftPlT KOYAL. 

Six days of the week tlu\y rio nothing, and 
on Sunday they go to the bdi-fight.” Sucli ia 
the awful "charge I have heard brought agamst 
the inhabitants of Madrid. But something, 
after all, may bo urged in favour of a buU-figm* 
It is a national, a royal amusement. 

Hand the Seventh established a School of Tauro- 
machia at Sevijle, Bull-baiting, too, is one of the 
oldest of English sports. Something approach- 
ing it used to take place in the streets pi London 
every Monday .morning, withio very recent time®, 
and until, tudfeed, the cattle maa'fcet \yas removed 


See Home, SwnnT BomBi page 306 of the 
present volume* 
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from, Smithfield to I^lington^ n^y, mm since 
tKe ftforesaid romoval, I nave CMseaaonally seen 
inucli sport got out of a lively voting bullock 
bettveen Farrmgdkm-street and Belle Sauvage- 
yard~to the imuineut peril of Messrs. Samp- 
son Low^s shop vHindows* Perhaps there mar 
be also a trifle to be said in favour of the bull- 
ring. You will not hoax it said by for I 
have gone tliroagh my course of tauromachia, 
and hold a comda do tores to be the most 
bratab cruel, and demoralising spectacle to be 
seen on this lower eaiih, after the King of Bji- 
homey’s "^gi'cat custom/' 'Still there are people 
who fike it. 

So much for ilos ; but who dares to defend 
coek-fightiug P No one, I should hope. It is 
undeniably cruel, and as undeniably demoralis- 
ing, for it loads, in England at least, to gam- 
bling and to the xmduc consumption of alco- 
holic liquors. « Again, a cock-figut not imfre- 
quentiy ends in a man-fight. That tlie heinous 
turpitude of the thing is deeply impressed on 
I the English mind is oDvious from the proverbial 
! expression employed to denote any tiling un- 
I usually and superlatively jirofligate and auda- 
I cious—that )t beats cock-lightiiig." Very 

3 frly, this barbarous sport has been put 
)V die special ban of the English law. Jt is 
reached by the provisions of the act for the pr(‘- 
vention of cruelty to aniinjils, commonly known 
as Dick Martin’s. Lawyers, cunning of fence, 
have sometimes striven to show, in appeal cases, 
that the cock is not a domestic animal ; but the 
judges all ranged in Westminster Hall— a ter- 
rible show— have decided that cluuiticlecr is as 
much an animal as a donkey ; and moie than 
one amateur of the cockpit royal has expiated 
his fondness for the gallinaceous tournament in 
county jails. There was that noble young 
marquis, for instance, who indulged in the 
luxury of a private cock-fight in his uum. 

f rounds on a Sunday morning. Soon did 
Temesis, in the shape of a Society’s constable, 
overtake that sporting peer. TJiere was a 
terrible scandal. It is true that the marquis 
was not sent to the treadmill; but the case 
against him was proved, and his lordship, if 1 
! remember aright, was fined. That, at least, 

I was something. •’I dwell tlic ifiorc particularly 
on Hus case, as, the moment I found eock-tighl- 
ing and Sunday mornmg Associated in the 
plirase 1 had penned, my ears began to tingle, 
and m^heek t<f blush with remorseful shame. 
Ah ! I miould be the last wretch in the world 
to moralise on the wickedness of cock-fighting, 
for, scarcely eleven months ago, I deliberately 
I attended a cock-fight. It uas on a Sunday 
I morning, too. I may as well ♦make a clean 

j breast of it, and allow the whole sad truth to 

be known. I was bom to be t, frightful 
example” to the more virtuously disposed of 
my species ; and I have little doubt that aU the 
misfortunes I have since undergone, or which 
1 may be doomed to undergo, sjiring directly ; 
, from, or will spring' from, that cock-fight. TTie 
only thi^ 1 (Jan pfmd in extenuation is, ihaf j 
the %lit I attended *did not take place within | 


the London bills of mortality, or witlun the 
sound of English churchy bells. The deed waa 
done on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and on the coast of Africa* 

1 was at Algiers. 1 had just been reading in 
the English papers bow a whole bevy of noble- 
men and genllemen, disgmsed under the most 
plebeian abases, had been arrested at a sporting 
public-house— Jemmy Somebody’s-*-iii London, 
jmd marched ignorainiously through the public 
street to the police-court, where tney were each 
fined five pounds, all for cock-fighting, The 
case against them was clear. The plumed 
liipeds, the metal spurs, the weights and scales, 
the pit itself, l^ad afi been fotoa, aud duly pro- 
duced in court by inexorable inspectors. It 
wns shown that a, great deal of money had been 
laid oiiihe combat. Serve them right,” quoth 
a stem gentleman t%whom I read the reportfof 
ft he case. "‘I’d have sent eveiw man Jack of 
tliem to prison for six months, with hard labour,” 
This downright opinion was necessarily provo- 
cative of argument. Another gentleman pre- 
sent, a mild and genial person, remarked that 
he really did not »‘e much harm in cock-fight- 
ing. Tlic birds, he added, evidently liked figbt- 
uig; and ^so long as the natural spurs only were 
— But the stem gentleman wouldirt liear 
anylhing in palliation of tiiat which he termed 
an abominable and degrading exhibiliou of 
cruelty and rulTianism. Jt had now grown to 
be about twelve at noon, aud it so fell out that 
Abdallah, the guide attached to the hotel, sent 
to ask, with nis duty, what aiuusement the 
genllennn would like to have provided for them 
that present Sunday, adding that a capital ctiek- 
figlit was to come off at two o’clock precisely at 
the Cafe do rAiicienne Kiosque, on the roaci to 
Moustafa Sup^ieur. We had been arguing so 
long on (lie pros aud cons of cock-lifjhling, with- 
out arriving at any satisfactory eouclusion, that 
Abdallah’s proposition came upon us like tJie 
refreshing sjiray from a hydropult on a dusty 
day. The Gordian knot was severed. The 
stern gentleman, and the mild gentleman, and 
your humble servant, were unanimous Hiat the 
best tiling to bcj done was to proceed to the 
scene of action and compare notes on what we 
saw. So we hired a carriage and went off to 
the Cafo de I'Ancieime Kiosquc. 1 beg to 
refvut that all this took place in Africa. la 
England we should not have dreamed of doing 
such a thing ; nor, dreaming, should we hayer 
[ dared. 

: But it m/s Sunday. Long years have passed 
I since, in pages, broitiers to those in which 1 now 
j write, I was permitted to discourse on the aspect 
! of Sunday in Londofi, and on the difl’erent Sab- 
I baths wluoli men, in their pride, or their strict 
I conscientiousness, or their sheer indifference, 

I had made to theinselves. 1 have spent five 
liundrod Siuidayp in twenty differ^mt lauds since 
I fu’st took pen in hand and Jold how I had 
heard “ Sunday bands” playing in Parks, 
and seen English meclmmcs enjoying their 
“ Sunday out” in subtcrban tea-garfiens. And 
am J, or axe you, or is our patron Punic 
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are foolishly willing to pve ; but tbe prices are 
esseatialiy fancy** ones, and the cigars ihem- 
selvt^ but the sweepiugs of the IVenoh E6gie. 

Qiven a fine Sunday afternoon, and several 
hundreds of military men swaggering or strolling 
along in the direction of a caf^ where a cock- 
fight is about to take place ; the odds in England, 
I opine, would be laid on all those military mm 
being intent on witnessmg the cock-%ht in 
Question, Did your belting lay that way in 
Algeria^ however, you would lose. Every 
nationality here has its special and '‘exclusive 
Sunday amusement; but cock-fighting is not 
one to which the Erench are addicted. Com- 
ment th^y wdnld cry. Spend two hours 
in seeing two miserable birds peck one another 
to pieces : mais c*est une liorreur !” The 
Frenchman's Sunday means a long day of 
dawdling, of staring at shows and sights, of 
ogUng pretty ^irls, of sipping moderate and 
tninjpotetions, and of winding up at billiards or 
the play. The French offices have an oe- 
caeional bout at paa'tridge-sbooting or pig-slick- 
ing, and, at outljiing stations, can cultivate 

E lous laurels, if they choose, in hunling the 
; but ideas of '^Le Spcfi’i,’" as it is under- 
stood in Prance, have not yet penetrated to 
Ccesarcan Mauritania. Horse-raciug languishes. 
Many of tlie Mahoinedau gentlemen have mag- 
nificent studs of thorouffh-breds, but they decline 
to cuter their full-blooded Arabs for plates un- 
less ttm French ^ owners of racehorses can 
exhibit a faultless pedigree with each of tlie 
horses they enter. Ana a racer must have a 
very long ncdiOTce to match witli one in the 
studbook or an Arab slieikh. The native gentry, 
too, are great feJeoners ; but tlu* French scarcely 
know a hawk from a hernshaw, and usually 
regard a falcon as a kind of semi-fai)ulous bird, 
not often seen out of heraldic scutcheons, and 
which ladies used to wear on tlioir wrists like 
bracelets some time in the dark ages. The 
Arabs understand co(jk -fighting, and among 
themselves can enjoy it keenly; but, on the 
whohs they prefer the contests of quails, and 
even of pheasants^ which are here game” to 
the backbone, and desperately pugnacious — to 
those of cocks. Moreover, they never bet; 

I and to Europeans' a cock-fight without money 
won and lost is as insipid as^ card-playing for 
'^lovc.” The real anu^-curs, aficionados as 
they call themselves, of cock-fighting are the 
Spani^dSji of whohi there are some thousmids 
domiciled in Algiers, either jis agriculturists, as 
mechanics, or as shopkeepers. They wear 
their national costume ; speak very little French ; 

I scowl at the Arabs as though they were the 
I self-same Moriscos whom they were wont to 
' persecute in Spain ; and have their own church 
and their own priests. < 

Tlie jewellers’ shops in Algiers arc full of 
rudely fashioned representations in silver of 
hutnan eyes, noses, arms, legs, and ears j aird 
these I used to tak^ at first as being in some- 
» way eonnectod with the Mahomedan supersti- ^ 
tiou of the evil eye ; but in reality they are ‘ 
votive and their chief purchasers arc 

Spaniards, who devoutly hang them up on the 


altars of favourite soiuls, in gratitude for their 
recovery from deafness, tooQxache, chilblains, 
ophthalmia, or otherwise, a$ the case may be. 
For the rest, these Mgcrine Spaniards, usually 
emigrants from Carthageha and Valencia, arc 
peaceable citizens enough, and give the govern- 
ment but little trouble. They are honest, in- 
dustrious, and eminently tempprato — ^bread, 
garlic, tobacco, and cold water being their 
principal articles of diet. They occasionally in- 
dulge in stabbing affrays when arrears of ill 
fcelmg, arising from bygone cock-fighting and 
card-playing disputes, are cleared up ; Jjut as a 
rule the use of the knife is strictly confined to 
the family circle. Pepe has it out with Jos^, 
and then the thing is hushed up, and the swarthy 
gcnllemaii who is taken to the hospital with a 
punctured wound beneath the fiftn rib is re- 
ported to have aceid(Oital]y slipped down upok 
afn open kiufe as he was cutting the rind of a 
piece of cheese. They don’t run mucks, and 
they seldom stab the gendarmes. They are in- 
veterate gamblers and finished cock-figliters. 
The Maltese sailors, of whom there are usually 
a numerous iiibc ill Algiers, belonging to the 
sperouarcs in port, arc likewise enthusiastic 
admirers ofthegallimaeliicart; but theSpaiiiards, 
to cull a locution from the pit, “fight shy” of 
the brown islaiiders. lour Maltese, not to 
mince matters, is a drunken, quarrelsome dog, 
fearfully vindictive, as lazy as a clerk in the 
Powder Putf office, and a great rogue. I tows 
are rare at Algerian cock-fights; but if ever a 
difficulty occurs, and the sergciits de ville arc 
called in, the Maltese are sure to be at the 
bottom of it. 

Cliffs, breweries with gardens attached, and 
dancing-saloons, arc plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood ot Algiers. As the road grows crowded 
and more crowded with soldiers and sailors, with 
French workmen in blouses, and Freuch farm- 
labourers in striped nightcaps and sabots ; with 
German artisans with their blonde boards, 
belted tunics, and meerschaums; with little 
grisettes and Norman bonnes wdtli their high 
white caffe; with {n^ave, dusky Spaniards "in 
I their round jackets, bright sashes, pork-j)ic hats, 
clubbed hair and earrings ; with Greek and 
Italian sailors, and fishermen from the Balearic 
Isles, all mingled pell-mell; with the Jews ia 
their gorgeous habiliments, clean white stockings, 
snowy turbans, and shiny shoes; with the Jewish 
women with high coniciil head-dresses of gokleu 
filigree, and long falling veils of lace, and 
jewelled breastplates, and robes of velvet and 
rich brocade; w’ith Arabs in white burnouses 
and flapping slippers, who stalk grimly onward, 
looking neither to tiie right nor to the left; 
with Berbers and Kabylcs swathed in the most 
astonishing wrap-rasc^ of camel’s hair, and 
goat’s hair, and oowskin ; with fez-capped, bare- 
footed, and mor(^ than half bare-backed Arab 
boys, shrieking out scraps of bn;)ken French ; 
with Zouaves, ao bronzecl and so barbarjp in ap- 

! )carancc as to make one doubt whether they 
lave not turned Mussulmans for good and all ; 
with sellers of fruit, and sherbet, and dates, and 
sweetstufi^ and cigars, and lucifer-matchcs, you 
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begiu at last to wonder wlicther the days of the 
Crusades have not returned, and whether this 
* motley crowd, belonging to' all nations, and 
jabbering all dialects, is not part of the enormous I 
host wnilom, encamped at Jaffa or, Ascalon. 
Surely the ihxke of iBethlehcm or the Marquis 
of Jericho must be somewhere hereabouts. 
Surely Bichard of England must have patclied 
up a truce with the Sultan Saladin, and the 
camp-followers of the Christian and the Saracen 
ariuy must be making merry together. No; 
this is only an ordinary Algerian Sunday. It is 


the Christian Sunday, remember; but it is 
worthy W remark that the Hebrews who had 


their Sabbath yesterday, and the Mahomedans 
who had their’s the day before, do not evince 
tlie slightest disinclinatiowfc to take an extra 
holiday on the real or Nazarene one. 

The Caf6 do PAncienno Kiosque was rather 
a^umhledown place of entSrtainmcnt, andmighj 
liave b(5en easily mistfdcen for one of the infeiior 
guirigucttes outside the barriers, whither, iu 
oldcij times, ere Paris, both outside and inside its 
baiTiers, had grown to be the dearest city in the 
world, one used to repair to drink petit bleu at 
eight sous the litre. The different natiomlitios 
W’cre enjoying Ihemsolvcs, each after its pe- 
culiar fashion, at the Ancienue Kioif^ue, • The 
hurnoused Arabs were gravely squatting t)ii the 
benches outside, paying a trifle, 1 suppose*, to the 
proprietor of the cak* for that privilege; for they 
brought their own tobacco, and partook of no 
other refreshment. A noisy group of Prcnch- 
men were wrangling over a pyramid game of 
biUiards — the once green cloth (»f the table 
tinted dun grey from long use and many absinthe 
stains, uncT grown as full of rents as ])oor 
Robin's jerkin. At the side-tables some sailors 
\v('re drinking drams. Sailors are eosmopolitaas 
in that, respect. The Geruraiis had a back yard 
to themselves, where they were ])laymg iiim^piub 
and wallowing in drouthy draughts of bi^re do 
Mars. The cockpit vas’at the extremity of a 
long garden, originally laid out in tlicTrenchor 
sham elassi(jal style, but where the indigenous 
and bgiky cactus had long since had it all its 
own Way, carrying things before it literally 
with a (ligh hand, and driving out the modest 
plants of Europe with sticks, and staves, and 
sharp-pointed knives. Next to the horse-armoury 
at the Tower, a grove of cactus is about the most 
formidable array of lethal-lik(^ weajious J know. 

VV^c paid a franc apiece, and weie admitted 
nrtto a square barn-like apartment, the walls 
while waslied, and the roof supported by heavy 
hin this quadnmgle had been eoii- 


whilewastied, and the roof supported by heavy 
beams. Within this quadnui^e had been eoii- 
stirnctod a theatre, properly so called, consisting 


of twenty of seats, disposed one over tin* 
other ill circles, and gradually widening in dia- 
meter as they asoeiided. You entered this 
theatre by means of ladders and tiup-doors, of 
which there might have been half a dozen iu the 
diflerent grades of seats, and I4nmy best explain 
my mcaifuig bj siting that the outside of the 
struotm^ looked, from the floor of the barn, like 
a gigantic wooden fmjjiel. The neck of the 
funnel was the cockpit ilself. We climbed up 
to the highest range of seats, and, getting as 


close as wc could to the two gaxdarmes who 
represented authority, looked curiotidy atound 
and beneath. There was little fear of cBaturb- 
ance, however. The roughs” were not 
that Sunday morning ; indeed, wc heard subse- 
quently that it was Saint SonHd)ody's day— a 
Maltese saint — ^andthat the brown islanders were 
protracting their devotions at their own cWcL 
The Spaniards, who had all doubtless attended 
mass oefore eleven a.m., were the chief occu- 
pants of the theatre ; and into it were crammed, 
tight as herrings in a barrel, at least two hmi- 
dred and fifty amateurs. Tam where you would, 
were visible the swarthy faces, bright clack eyes, 
closely cropped whiskers, uppjr lips and chins 
blue from constant shaving, car-lobes decorated 
with rings of gold, hair m clubs, in quetts, in 
nets, and in bags, pork-pie or soft felt hats with, 
rosettes, round shaggy jackets, loose necker- 
chiefs, and cariou4y worked gqjiers or embroi- 
dered slippers, so distinctive of the chDdren of 
sumiy Spam. Tl^ey were all smoking. On such 
solemn occasions as bull-fights and cock-fights, 
the cigarettes oi* paper roll is accounted puerile 
and icyuiie, and tlie genuine weed or pure en- 

E a. Such pui'os as were in a state of-com- 
ion here wore probably not of the Algerine 
or three-a-penny species. They were big, black, 
odorous, and probably smuggled from the Penin- 
sula. The company had obviously taken a good 
deal of garlic with their morning meal ; and, if 
you will again be pleased to recollect that the 
month was May, and the country Africa, I need 
not enter into any details concerning the some- 
j w^hat powerful aroma which issued from the two 
hundred and fifty amateurs. But a better be- 
haved, a quieter audience I never saw. It is a 
pit y they had not something wortliier than a cock- 
fight in which to display their good behaviour. 

I am so Ignorant of the tccunology of cock- 
fightmg as to be unaware of the )>rccise mean- 
ing of a ‘"main;” but we saw five different 
battles betwi’cn five brace of birds. They were, 
for the most part, as game as game could be. 
One only— it was the third fight— a red long- 
legged fellow, El rubio,” as he was called in 
the betting, showed, figuratively speaking, the 
white feather. He essayed to run away from 
his adversary, and even to scale the walls of the 
})ii; whereat there were dull murmurs among 
the auditory, and cries of ‘‘Fuera! — fucra el 
rubio” — “Out with Min!” IJis owner very 
speedily put an end to the gi^pwiug discontent 
by juiupmg into the pit, seizing the recreant 
gladiator, wringing its neck, and st^impingupoil 
I it. He then handed over a handful of dollars, 
liis loss on the event, to the owner of the oppo- 
sition bird, and ohilosojihically hglitiug a fresh 
puro, regained his seat, aud betted tluroughout 
the next light on a white bird with a grey gorget. 

Cockpit Royal ! As 1 gazed ou^ tae fierce 
struggle, 1 could not bat recal the mild Words- 
wortli’s mfdlifluous description of Chanticleer 
under pacific circumstance ; 

Sweetly ferocious round hls^ mftive walks, 

•Pride of his sister-wives, the monareh stalks ; 
Spur-clad bis nervous feet, and firm his tread, 

A crest of purple tips the warrior’s head ; 
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sparks hSs black and rctling eyeball barls, 
Afar his tail be closes and unfurls. 

On #ptoe reas’d, he strains his clarion throaty 
Threaten'd by faintljf answering forms remote, 
with his Bhiilf TOice the mountain rings, 
While, dapped with conscionij) pride, resound his 
wings. 

Axe not ihe ijumbers mdbdiotis P Is not the 
deacriptiott. chartndng ? Was there ever a pret- 
tier amplification of cock-a-doodle4o-o-o-o ? 
Bnt here he was the monarch^" sweetly fero- 
cious!’ with a vengeance. I have heard ere now j 
the term “ pitted against each other,” and I 
know not what may have been formerly the 
practice in eo<jk-fighting England ; but in this 
Algerian pit there did not seem to he any need 
to excite the combatants for the fray. The two 
owners stepped into the arena, each with his 
bird in his hand. Solemn declarations were 
made and written down as to the ages and prior 
performances of the champions. Weiglits and 
scales were then produced, i\rid the birds were 
duly weighed. Tlie appointed judg^ subjected 
them to a minute examination. Their spurs and 
beaks were then rubbed with a lemon cut in 
halves ; they were put doivn at opposite comers 
of the pit; and tlie owners, boAvirig to each 
other, wejit to their places. Not a cry, not a 
gesture, was used to excite the birds to the 
attack. There was a quiet walk round the pit, 
a few sidelong looks, a careful mutual <»xamina. 
tion of the opposite party’s general build and 
make-up, then a rush, u rise on tlic wings, an- 
other, another, then it seemed as though a small 
feather-bed had been suddenly rippedi up, and 
the plumes scattered in all directions. Such a 
furioqi^ clapperclawing, such a tooth and nail 
exhibition of gameness ! But not a crow was 
heard. Not a cry, not a gasp oven of pain. 
The loudest sound audible was tlie rustling of 
feathers. Then the rivals would enicrgo from 
the downy cloud, walk round the pit again, and 
eve and take stock of eacli other as before. 
Then would come rush number two, and another 
rise and another furious clap])crclawmg. And 
so on, round after round for porliaps h^f an hour. 

This journal not being Bell’s Life in London, 
I am absolved from chronicling the miniitim of 
the various rounds. In the first fight, f may re- 
mark that one of the birds, a black one, was de- 
feated early. Time was called ; he could not 
come up to it; he ooilsecjuently lost the fight, 
and was put oui of his misery, *hut not cuatii- 
meliously, by his owner. 'J'he victor expired 
iust as he was being handed over the banker to 
nia triumphfimt proprietor. The next duel was 
between a little ^ey fiend of a bird and a gaunt 
white creature of most doleful mien, flow 
h^dicapning is managed in the Algerian Cock- 
pit Royal I do not know ; but there was evidently 
a groat disparity in bottom and none between 
thep two. The pluck, however, of the gaunt 
white creature was indomitable. He grew 
rather wild after about eighteen minutes’ claf>pt‘r- 
elawing, and staggered rather than walked 
rou^ pit* the little grey fiend hfcrutting liy 
ttUd ever mA anon whtspfiriiig in ins 
it 'Seemed) like an importunate bore, but 


in reality finding out fresh tender parts abmit 
the unhappy creature's head whereih to progue 
liim with nis sharp beak. It was vei^ horrible 
to see this gaunt white creatpre gradually tiun 
first a streaky and then a complete crmmn, 
with the blood he lost. It was more horrible 
when both his eyes were gone, and blind and 
groggy, but undismayed, he still went reeling 
about, occasionally closing with his enemy, and 
clawing him. At last, in the twentieth round, 
I tliink, the little grey fiend coolly went up to 
the luckless white knight, looked in his face as 
though he were laughing in it, acu^ifch one 
trenchant blow of his beak cut the pdllwretch’s 
throat. I am sure, by the blood that spurted 
out, that the great arteiy had been severed. 
The while cock bulaneed himself for a moment 
on one le^, then threw back his head, gave one 
smotherca cluck,” and as sharply as a human 
,lumd can be tumecl round from the position of 
supination to ilrnt of pronation, fell over dead, 
and t urned his toes up. So may you have seen, 
in the shambles, a bullock stricken by the 
slaughlerer’s poleaxe. One stupid moment 
motionless he stands, a& though all unconscious 
i hat his skull was cleft in twain, and that his 
brobis lay bare. But anon the quicksilver 
curvent (ti dissolution searches every vein, and 
plumbs every nerve. The giant frame trembles, 
the legs give way, and the great beast topples 
over into so much beef. 

Can any extenuation for the manifest cruelty 
of Ihis sport l)e found in the fact that the birds 
in Si^atiish pits wear only their natural horny 
pedal protubcm-nccs or spurs ? This, like every- 
thing else, is a moot point. The uninitiated 
generally jump at the conclusion that a fight 
with steel or silver spurs is mucli more bar- 
barous than one without. These sliarpencd 
glaives they argue, inflict the most hideous 
gashes. On tlio other side, it may be shown 
that when spurs arc used, the fight is over mucli 
sooner ; and that spurs, besides, give an equality 
of weapons to the oombatauls. A bird may be 
of tlie same weight and ago as his opponent, but 
much overmatched by him in adroitness and 
endurance ; yet it will often luinpen that wlien 
aj)pareutly at the last gasp, the bird who is get- 
ting the worst of it may turn lie tables by driv- 
ing his spur into his enemy’s brain. 

To others I leave the task of drawing a mqral 
from the tale I have told. As I went to tlie cock- 
fight, and it was Sunday, I am, so far as mora^n 
isiug is concerned, out of court 

LITTLE PEG O’SHAUGHNESSI. 

IN TWO TAUTS. PABT H. 

T CANNOT tell you what the reason was, bat 
certain it is that from that night forward Peg 
O’Shaughnessy declined in my uncle’s favour. 
Some one else was presently asked to read the 
I newspaper, soifie one else was ^pectod to hand 
I the coffee. JPeg was soon toiaCy dism^iiiScd from 
I ho service, and some one else eleefed in her 
place. And the some one else was my Lady 
Filzgibbon* 

Thus discharged, Peg was as one adrift ou the 
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fTorid. Slie stayed mtach m her own room, or 
.sat in a comer wlmn in company. She was 
emh^rassed in conversation, and shunned 
notice. She vras not popular. People said 
she was' proud and stand-off. So, I thought, 
she certainly was ; but I believed the fault was 
not her own. 

Por my own part I tried, without forcing 
parlioular attentions upon her, to wear off* her 
fear of me, and to establish a friendly footing 
between us; and T succeeded. Knowing her 
better, I found that she bad a bright fancy, and 
a largej|m>acity for enjoyment ; only the mis- 
fortumalm poverty and debt had overshaclow^od 
all the sunny side of hei^ature. T loved hot 
more every dav, and longed to lift her from 
under her cloud into the bfoad light of happi- 
ness. Meantime, I mused much as to whctiier 
n)y love might or might ^^lot be returned; on 
the possibility of Peg’s crushing troubles having 
made her mercenary ; on her gentle attentions 
to Uiles Humphrey until she was set aside. 1 
detested myself for these doubts, and endured 
them still. But meanwliile something oc- 
curred. • 

Om night, after we had all retired, Uih's 
Humplirey kept me long in his bedroom, list(m- 
ing wearify to his wnld egotistical tallf. 

1 broke away from liim, and was coming soft!} 
down the corridor, so as to distnrl) ho one, 
when I was startled by bearing the rustle of a 
woman’s dress, and lo(»king, saw, by tluj faint 
light of a dim lamp, two figures, a man and a 
woman, separating quickly, mid moving in <hf- 
fereut directions. The man, I could see, wab 
my uncle/s black servant, and, after a moment’s 
rclUiction, 1 concluded that the woman was some 
silly housemaid, who could not help llirtingwith I 
even Jacko. The adventure did not disturb my 
night’s rest. 

But the next evening it happened tliat, coming 
into the drawing-nmni after dinner, 1 looked 
round tlie room, and missed I’cg. J al^o noticed 
that ncitlier was Lady Fitzgibbon to be seen, 
but that did not much disappoint me. Watch- 
ing irpjiationily for some time, and lindiug that 
Peg did not appear, I left the drawing-room for 
the pui’pose of asking Mrb. Dalv to step up to 
her room, lest she might be ill. Ibil, betorc 
doing tliis, I went up-stuirs myself to fetch 
sotneihing T had forgotten in my own chamber. 
Going thither, 1 had to pass ihc end of that 
^oyridor which 1 have mentioned more tJian 
once before. At this hour of the evening it was 
lit more brightly than it fiad been late ]iU5t 
nighl. Approacliing it, 1 heard the same liurry- 
ing of feci 1 had then heard, and the same 
rustling of a woman’s dre^s ; but tliis time 1 
saw the skirt of a black gown disappearing. It 
was not a servant’s dres.s, for the sound was the 
sound of silk. Nevertheless, it was flic black 
man Jacko who skulked past me the next 
moment in th% passage. As 1 walked on 1 
found sdjpcthing white lying at »iy fetd, just 
where the woman had flitted past. 1 picked it 
up ; it was a lady’s j^cmkct-lmndkerchief, pun* 
and tine. 


I thrust if into my bosom, and did not examine 
it, though it was some time bef<n*e I retoniid 
to the drawiug-room. Re-entering there ^1 be- 
held Lady Fitzgibbon playing chess with my 
unde. She was dressed in the glittering mahse- 
coloured silk which f mentioned before: a 
dross she was fond of. 1 looked around for 
Peg ; she was not there, but enb^red the room 
a few minutes after, looking pale, J iliought. 
In she came, in her everlasting black gown. I 
never had felt revolted at its monolonoos re- 
appearance before. A sickening chill crept 
over me as I glanced away from lier, and looked 
scrutinisingly all round llie room. Not a lady 
of the company was dressed i» black save anil 
pcepiing Peg O’Shauglinessy. flow the even- 
ing wore out I do not know. 1 examined that 
handkerchief before I Went to bed, and found, 
delicately embroidered in one conicr, the 
0’Shaughu(5Ssy crest. • 

I need not detail to you, Tom, how, after this, 
niy days were biiter and my nights sleepless, 
in how many ways I strove to account for what 
had eome under my notice, and how, in account- 
ing for it wliaievcr way 1 mi^ht, I only made 
myself more miserable. I'faerc was no solution 
for the mystery, and I wretchedly gave it up. 

Christmas-eve arrived, and a wild dhy it was. 
The wind bulli('d at the windows, and fJie snow- 
drifts kept blinding up the panes. It was wliile 
we were hanging up the mistletoe that Lady 
Fitzgibbon imit(‘d us all to a fancy bah at 
Kill)anagher Park on that day three weeks. It 
*was to be given in honour of Uncle Giles, with 
whom she wuvS now first favourite, who was 
going on a visit to her hoiiRO, and wdio vowed 
he would appear at her ball lu tlie character of 
a Laplander, dressed in furs. The invitatioix 
made a iileasaut little sensation, and costumes 
and eljuraclers were tUseusaed (luring the rest 
of the day. Every one was pleased but Gorman 
Tracey, wlio was now'' a.s jf‘uIous of Giles Ilum- 
]>lirey as he had formerly been of me. Where 
was I’eg that day, and had she, too, been in- 
vited ? I did not know, i fancied slic had 
shunned me ever biiice that evening. 

And now*, Tom, J am coming to the bad 
black })age in my history. Tlie snow-storm 
‘raged that night ’ until xono In the morning, 
banging at the wmdows, howling dowm the 
chimneys, and making the floors swing till one 
felt as if lying in the (♦abiu of a sliij>. I believe 
no one slejit hi the begiiiniftg of the night, 
but towards two in the morning the stonu lulled, 
and the wliolc house was wrajificd in the dc^ep 
slumber that follows a tiresome watdi^ and 
longing for sIo(*p. The calming of the wind did 
not, unfortunately, remove the cause of my 
rc.stlossness, and my eyfes reniabied open, anti 
my mind fulVof paiafd thoughts, long after the 
roaring had <jrown famt in the chitimcys, and 
the canuouaclmg at my window had ceased. 1 
had despaired of sleep at lost, had arisen and 
roused my fire, briglitened my lamp and pre- 
nari*d to read, when 1 heardTa noise xn the cor- 
ridor. Not a great noise, buP a vi^ry little 
noise ; not a noise of one* walking or talking, 


not ^ sound pf ;^ door opeiung ijiQr of iiuything room like amadmftii/Ws faccgreen^ 

Mmg ; not a mofep that I oould in any way at his eyes rolling about, his hair pushed up on end^, 
all descnhe; only just ah.imperoeptible warning and various signs of disorder about bis dress, 
that something was aUve bad starring hot far One mmute he was calling down the vengeance 
away. of Heaven on some person unknown, the next he 

The time had been when such a little thing was wringing his hands and wMinpering like a 
would" not have been worth my notice ; but cii-- whipped schoedboy. I soon learned what was « 
cumstances had of late made me painfully watch- the matter. Giles Htimphrev^s strohg-borx hud 
ful and suspicious. I was eager to grasp at any been rifled during the night. Ten thousand 
shadow wmch seemed to promise a clue to the pounds in money had been stolen ; also jewels 
ng^stety over which j pondered night and day, to the value of a fabulous amount. 

I Wtpng to my door and opened it. I heard, and a ghastly light was thrown upon 

The room which I had Appropriated to myself my puzzle. There came a hissing ^my cars, 
when I gave up my own to my uncle, was one of and flames darted past ray eyes. HP the first 
those which opened off that corridor, at the end time in my Kfe it seemed possilile to me that I, 
of which was Giles Humphrey’s chamber. All a strong man, could swoon. I looked at Peg, 
was solemnly hushed when I opened the door j who was sitting m a comer of the bay-wmdow, 
the form of every window pxlutcd in bright with her pale pretfy face leaned forward oh her 
moonlight on the iloor, with long shadows lying hpd, the stray wavelets of her hair alniost 
between. I boked up the corridor, and thenc dipping into the large gi*ey eyes. The usual 
down, in time to see a woman’s figure, wrapped proud reserve of her mouth ana brows had given 
from head to foot in a loose dark gown, passing way to an expression of strong interest in the 
.swiftly through one of the moonlit spaces into startling topic of the moment. My uncle liad 
a shadow ; then out of the shadow agmn into commenced shrieking at me the mmnent 1 ap- 
anothcT pale green nimbus. A few hasty strides pcared. .. 

brought rne to the spot where she had passed a ^‘Nephew !” he cried, grasping Vildly at my 
moment before ; but she had turned the corner coat, and screaming into iny car, send instantly 
into that other passage whicli led away to the fora detdchmcnt of police, and have all your 

staircase. 1 followed, but the figure had va- rascally servants taken into custody. Send 

nished; and only the faintest sound of a door But I will not trouble you, Tom, with the 
shutting softly fell on my car. I returned to repetition of his ravings. It seemed the general 
my chamber; more wretched, more indignant, opmion that the robbery had been coimnitted by 
and more puzzled than I had left it. some one in the house. True, a window haa 

Christmas morning broke gloriously, with^ been found open on the ground floor at the back ; 
red sun looking gorgeously through the snowy but tills was easily discovtjred to be a ruse, as 
branches of the trees, and found me with a the tliief had made a serious mistake by opening 
racking headache, eyes that felt as if they were a window which was closely barred outside, 
parboiled, and a heart like a lump ot lead. Some one in the house had penetrated the secrets 
While I dressed, 1 saw from my window Lady of the springs and locks of Giles Humphrey’s 
Htzgibbon tripping away down the avenue, in strong-box. One or two persons had the hardi- 
her fur mantle and velvet hat, to the earliest hood to suggest Jacko as the robber, but to any 
service at Our little country chu roll. suspicion of him his master would not listen. 

I also turned out of doors, seeking to get Jacko had been his servant for years upon ytws, 
braced by the frosty air. The thaiiKsgiving and had never defrauded him of a baubee. Why 
was very vague in my lieart as I walked up and sliould he turn traitor now ? 
down, and I noticed "with indifference the wintry Why? Because perhaps he never before 
splendour of the morning. My thoughts w^ere had been tempted by the art of a dever woman, 
full of that mysterious figure that had flitted I should have said to Giles Humphrey, “ There 
down the corridor in the moonliglit. I was is a plot, and 1 believe your man Jacko to be 
thinking of her height, which was about the concerned in it,” only for that handkerchief I 
height of at least half a dozen women in the had fomid upon the passage, and only for the 
hodse, of her gown, wMch was a loose dressing- flutter of that black silk dress. Again I looked 
gown affair which anvbody might wear, and of at Peg. Still that same eager, interested look 
the room into which she escaped, which must so becoming to the pale pretty face ; still ' the * 
iave beat one of im rooms standing opposite one sweetly-moulded cliin reposing on the white 
another on the lower corridor near the staircase, guilty (?) baud. 

These were the things I thought about, grow- 1 made an effort to summon ray presence of 
ing no happier till it was time to go in to break- mind and act reasonably. I despatched a mes- 
fest. senger for the police. I promised my uncle 

But the wonders were only beginning. In the tliat every endeavour should be made to regain 
hall I met two or three people with faces agh^t, his property. Breakfast was upon the table, 
two or three people open-mouthed with astonish- and I begged 'my guests to be seated, audio 
ing news, and in the midst of them Jacko, gesti- defer the furtlAir discussion of the unpleasant 
dilating and gibbermgfrighiM The;jervants event until ^pfter the meal hM beejUi partaken 
Wto «dioflt excitedly, the guests in the of. The firrt part of my bidding obeyed, 

breaklast-pariour were talking eagerly, yrhile but not the a^^cond. J. had not indeed expected 
Giles ’Humnhrey was rushing up and down the they would so easily waive the subject. Why, 
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supb adventure to talk about oa a Cbristmas 
momiig in a country-house .barricaded with 
Inow was a perfect godsend. 

So busy were they with the subject that tliey 
had, forgotkn to miss my Lady Fitzglbbon, 
who presently arrived in the coziest or Cash- 
mere morning dresses, and with quite a bloom 
in her cheeks from her early walk. She came 
in so gaily that it was evident she had as yet 
learned nothing of what had happened. Hardly 
had she taken her seat at the table, when a 
lady by her side commenced rapidly, “Have 
you heard— 

“ I hsie heard nothing P* she answered 
lightly, “Tmt 1 shall be delighted to hear any- 
tlnng, for I an\ dying for news. But first,*’ 
she added, suddenly recollecting herself, “ first 
I must perform an act of justice. Miss 
O'Shaughuessy,” she said, putimg her hand in 
help pocket, and drawing slbmet hing forth, “ I 
beg your pardon for playing a little trick upon 
you, I found this lying humbly at your (loor 
this morning, a pretty Christmas-box, placed 
there, no doubt** fwnth an arch smile at Giles 
Humphrey), “ by that amiable Santa Klaus wdio 
comes to good cfnldreu on Cfiristmas-cvc. Very 
pretty, I said, for a lady to meet a magni- 
ficent bracelet waiting on tlie tlircsii^ld wiieii 
she opens her door of a moiriiiig. Nonsuch 
luck lor me ! And 1 declare, partly through 
S})itc, and half through mischief, 1 picked it u}) 
and put it in my mull*. But, you see, going to 
church docs one some service, since I have 
come liome repentant, and determiued to make 
restitution.*’ 

And she laughingly laid beside Peg’s plate 
the identical splendid bracelet which w(‘. had all 
admired on a plump wliite arm one night, and 
which I bade you remember, Toni. 

Peg’s face and throat became crimson, and 
she hastily pushed the trinket from her, saying 
hoarsely, 

“ It IS not mine, Lady Fitzgibbon.*’ 

“ Bat, my love, 1 tell you 1 found it* lying at 
your door.** 

At the appearance of the bracelet every one 
had ceased speaking, and after Lady Filzgib- 
bou’s repeated assertion tliat slic had found it at 
Peg’s door, the room grew as hushed as a grave. 
My lady herself looked round the table as if 
she were asking, “ What is this P” and tkm the 
person by her side bent and wdiispered in her 
car. The gay brunetfo face was suddenly over- 
llisrt, mk Lady Fitzgibbon looked shocked. 

I think it was the heavy ominous silence, last- 
ing so long that it began to hiss in one’s ears, 
which made Peg lift her eyes at last. She looked 
first at the bracelet lymg* before her on the 
table, then all I'Otmd the many silent faces of 
the company, with a fearful hesitating look. 
Every eye was upon her, furtively or openly, 
and m all she read the same suspicion of her- 
self. Every steady frown of condiemuation, every 
flitting gjjlmce (f disgust, every sorrowful gaze 
of compailfeion; said plainly, are found 

out!** The pretty flush that had been on her 
(ace went out like a lighT; that is extinguished. 


the colour died away from her lips, her features 
became set and white; she seemed to freeze 
into the rigidity of death. She sat ao till hi^ak- 
fast was hastily finished, and the people all 
slipped one by one out of the room, and kft her 
sitting there alone. 

Lady Fitzgibbon took upon herself the office 
of consoler to Giles Humphrey. I thought he 
might have bestowed upon her that bracelet for 
her trouble ; but he was too miserly to do any 
such thing. Her ladysliip was the only one of 
the company who attended church that Christ- 
mas morniqg. The snow came on heavily after 
breakfast, and furnished an excuse for every one’s 
remaining within doors until after the arrival 
and departure of police. As^oon as I could 
do so, I returned to the breakfast-room; but 
Peg had disappeared, and I turned out of the 
window, and walked up and down a covered 
alley of the garden, trying in solitude to collect 
my thoughts, and resolve upon* what steps I 
should take to save Peg from the degrading con- 
sequences of her rJsh crime. Tracey found me 
there, and we talked the matter over together. 

“ 1 see Jiow it is with you, old fellow,** he 
said, grasping my hand; “I have .seen it for 
some time, and I am sorry for you from the 
bottom of rny heart. Poor Peg, how* ghe has 
ruined herself ! That biting poverty has been 
too many for her. For Heaven’s sake, Hum- 
phrey, don’t look so deathly, or people will know 
idl about it at a glance. What arc you going to 
do for her?” 

“ I don’t kno\v,” 1 said ; “ I must think of 
some means to keep her from destruction. Of 
course, after this, 1 can never see her again; 
but. I will sa^'c her, at all costs, from disgraceful 
jHinishineat.” 

We talked some time, and tlieii went into the 
house; just too late to make any effort to pre- 
vent a painful scene. Tw^o policemen had ar- 
rived, and James Hurnnhrey had marched them 
straight uj) to Peg O^Shaughnessy’s chamber 
door. It was wonderful how many people hap- 
pened to be about on the stairs and in the 
))assages when this litth?. event occurred. The 
door of the room had just epened to the rude 
summons when Tracey and 1 reached the spot,, 
and Peg stood at bay in the doorway, her slim 
figure drawn up, her eyes flashing, and two red 
spots burniug on hgr cheeks. 

“ What do you want she asked of the men, 
who stood liumbly before her, looking ashamed, 
of theiUvSelviis. 

“ Please, mi.ss,’* said one, “ wc have orders 
to search tliis room, and we must do our dutt.** 

“ l)o you permit this ?” said Peg, turamg, 
haughtily to Gikvs Humphrey, who growled 
and swovi) tliat he had been vnlanously robbed, 
and would make every effort to regain what 
he had lost.^ By Heavens, the men should 
searcli ! 

“ Then,” said Peg, closing the door behind 
her, and ilirowii\g hei'seJf agamst it while ahe 
still iicld the handle, “'all I nave to say is, that' 
L will not tolerate this insiut. | dare you to 
enter this room.” 
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wten t stepped forward and checked Irim. 

'"This lady is my guest,” I said, ‘"and i can-^ 
not allox^^ her privacy to be intruded upon, with- 
out her 'consent. There is some misiako here, 
my men^ and while we try and discover it, you 
had better go down-stairs and have sometliing 
to drink.” 

’Hie poor Mows, who had evidently disliked 
their task very much, needed no second bidding, 
but disappeared at once ; while I hdoked Giles 
Humphrey’s am within my own, aUd led liim 


away to the fireside iu my own anarlrncnt. 

Now L tell /6u what' it is,” 1 said ; make 
no more fuss about this aflair, and T will pay 
you down the ten thousand pounds you have 
lost in my house.” 

He stared at jne, as if to sec wljcllicr T were 
in earnest or not. 

" you are mad,” said he. 

""Perhaps 1 am,” 1 said, ""and perhaps 1 am 
not ; but xriy money is good all the j'ame. Send 
these men off, let the thing be hiiKshcd u]), and I 
will write you a cheque before cliTincr-iiiyH'.” 

He ])oiid(Ted, and screwed up his haul 
mouth. 

"" JBut the jewels P” he said. I 

"" What were they P” 1 asked. 

""There was Iho (ellow of that brac(‘let (con- 
found the gi'eedy jade and licr pretty lhc{‘!>, 
there was a diamond necklace and a line chant 
of pcm*k — — ” 

Well, well !” said I, "" you will never recover 
those, do what you m ill Far } our bet 1 er chanet' 
is to take my offer.” ' 

"" Why should 1 not find if I scarcliedP” lie 
cried, starting up. 

""Because,” I said, "'any one clever (‘uough 
to commit the robbery would be clever (*nou^h 
to make away with flic spoils in time. Tak(‘ in> 
advice. Do we mak(j a nargain P” 

He growled a reluctant consent at last. The 
njcn were dismissed, and 1 wrote liim a cheque 
on the instant. 

It was generally understood tliat the matter 
was hushed up, and that people wore exj)eeted 
to bt lieve, or to ^-em as if they believ(‘d, that a 
burglar had done the mysterious deed. Many 
efforts were essayed to niako the day pass off as 
if nothing had liappcne^l. Peg reappeared in 
the drawing-room^ as if seoming to ho by like 
one in disgrace. But 1 need not tell you, Tom, 
of the suaden silences and strange looks which 
greeted her wherever she moved. She was the 
theme of low -voiced conversation in every 
mouth 5 her poverty and hardships, her want of 
a mother, her pride, her coveting of things be- 
yond her reach. Different people took different 
views of her case. And low-voiced as the talk 
was, she knew all about it. Guilty as she might 
be, 1 could sec tiiat the girl's heart was cruslinig 
within her. That night I cried like a cliild uj>on 
jTrtly pillow, the fli'st tears T had shed since the 
beard grew on^^ my chin. If teats, ay, or even# 
blood, ooidd wash Peg clean ! "" My God !” I 


f roaned, "" I have done what I cm for her. Why 
oes she not go home P” 

The next morning I came upon her by acci- 
dent, standiiqg alone in the library looking over 
the edges of a book into the fire. 

‘"Mr. ilcuuphrey,” she said, in a painful un- 
natural voice, "" you will wonder, I dare say, why 
1 do not leave your house at once. I am waiting 
only in hopes tWt this mystery will be cleared 
up.*' 

One of those crimson blushes of hers passed 
over her face as she spoke. The proud sorrow- 
ful look in her eyes almost unmanned me. 1 had 
a sickening struggle with my heart, Wlhich had 
set its affections on a face that looked so true. 

I loved this woman, but I could not marry 

a : even my thoughts would not frame the 

vord. But 1 steeled myself to make her a 
truthful answer. 

"‘Miss O’Shaughnfessy,” I said, ""the mystery 
has been hushed up. Whether it ever can be 
rkar^d up, you, 1 believe, must know better 
than I.” 

'] hen 1 turned away from her, feeling like one 
u ho has given himself a mortal wound. A little 
piteous wail of agony reached me as 1 passed 
the door; that lived in my memory many a^year 
after. » 

That very hour she left Ballyhuckamore on 
fooi, uilliout giving notice to any one; and 
toiled back tbrougli the snow to the dreariness 
ot Castle Shaughnessy, bringing with her dis- 
giacf' to add to the oilier miseries of her home. 
Turn, Tom ! are there any of men's sins that can 
never forgiven them? 

As s<K)u as T decently could, I got rid of my 
guests, couHigried Jiallyhuckainore ilall to the 
care of Mrs. Daly, and wont abroad. Giles 
llumj>hr(‘y tlieii took up his qufuteivs nt Kil- 
banagher I^irk, and Gorman Trac'fw also left me 
tf» ])av a visit to the charming Lady Fiizgibbon. 
Kie long, TfuceywTote me that ho had proposed 
to tlir lovely uidow, and had been rejeetea. A 
;vear after^vards, i saw by accident iu an JOnglish 
paper the announcement of her marriage with 
Giles lliiinplircy. 

For five loi/g years I remained tibroad. I 
need not entertaui you, Tom^ with an account 
of my w ondorings ; we have talked them over<^ 
togetlier often enough. The sixth of April had 
come round again, when X found myself on a 
rainy evening walking once more through ilie 
London streets. The sight of the old lamilimf' 
])!aces naturally made me meditative, and my 
thoughts MX re busy with the ])ast. 1 was won- 
dering how it was that 1 had never got over 
that shock that i’cg liad given me, and con- 
gratulating myself on being so well fitted by my 
w'andering habits for a life of old bucholorhood. 
It was the first mglit of my arrival in England, 
and 1 had preferred to take a solitary walk 
before hunting up any of my old friends. 

T was passing ixund one od the West-end 
squares, whedmy progress on the payi^ment was 
arrested by one of those^little commotions which 
take place when a lady is about to descend from 
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hear eatria^ iu Ml bisdl costume^ mi float up 
the steps df a wh^to aii entertaium 
being givenL ITie ‘windows of the house blazed, j 
and the hall dodr>tood open. A little crowd i 
had gathered, and T stopped perforce to view, 
the spectacle with the rest. The lady in this 
case was dressed with superlative splendour, 
and the light from tia.e hall above fell fall on 
her face. With a ourious start I recognised 
Lucretia yitegibbon. 

'J'here was no mistake about it. I lumrd from 
the cpaclman that the carriage belonged to my 
Lady Humphrey, and I idso learned from liim 
his master^s address. I know not wliy it could 
have been that I felt at that moment a desire to 
go and see Giles Humphrey. There were others 
in town whom 1 had a longmgijto sec, and I never 
had liked either him or his wife. But it is im- 
possible to look back upon one's actions in this 
waf. Certain it is that I 

I found him in a splendidly appointed house 
in a fashionable neighbourhood, a shrivelled pal- 
sied old man, an invalid chained to a seat by 
lus dressing-room fire, while his gay wife flutterecl 
abroad, and scattered the mojjev he had hoarded 
so grimly, 'flie poor wretch was glad to see 
me. When I liad talked to him awhile 1 found 
that there, was not a pauper in tlie stricts nvire 
utterly friendless than he. lie spent his •days 
in a iiandsome jail, and my lady was as flinty- 
liearted a keeper as ever turned key on a felon. 

Sitting over his fire with a lamp* shaded to so 
dim a light that we scarcely could see otie an- 
other^s iaces, while the carriages rolled past 
under the windows, and eclioe*< of thundering 
knocks at gay hall doors reacliod us, he told me 
the secrets of his life since we last had met. 

I think it. was because I saw death ])laiTLly 
written ill his miserable face that I listem'd so 
tolerantly to his whimpering ooinplaiiits of Lady 
Uuinj)h.rey. Her ill-treatment of him, which lie 
cursed so bitterly, dated back to the day after 
their mamage, when he had discovered that 
instead of allying limiself with enoriiioui? wealth, 
he had married a neuniless adventuress, who 
was dec’p in a very siough of debt, and existing 
upon the brink of exposure jind ruin. Never 
had there been a day of domestic i)eacc between 
them. She had treated him like a prisoner from 
the first, taken possession of liis money and his 
keys, and even corrupted faithful Jacko, whom 
she had pressed into her service. She spent a 
gay life abroad, while he, poor creature, could 
♦ Ifilfrdly crawl across his chamber alone. ' He w'as 
savagely jealous of the people amongst whom 
she spent her time, the friends mid admirers who 
lounged about the drawing-room ; the letters 
and presents she received to»nented him. There 
was a eextain, casket, it seemed, which at times 
she paraded before his eyes, but of which he had 
never seett the key. And the poor wretch, 
brooding in his solitude, panted for a view of 
the interior of that casiit, as though his very 
life depen^d upflii what it might co^htain. 

I sat witli Mm late that niglit ; I promised to 
come back and see him^ again, ana 1 did so, 
always at night, and invariably, liuding Lucretia 


from home. In truth, I did not want tor see her. 
The more 1 heard of her doings, the more holwil% 
strong grew a doubt which liad i:ijseh withm^^ 
on the night of my first conversation with Giles 
Humphrey. Jt clung to me night and day, and 
so nearly did it approach conviction at times, 
that it had like to drive me insane. 

I ventured to say to my uncle one evening. 
Could it liave been possible that it was 
Lady Fitzgibbon who committed the robbery at 
Ballyhuckamore on that memorable Christmas- 
ever" 

But he stared at me in amazement, and said. 


Why, donT you i^emembcr, it was the little 
O'Shaiighnessy who did that pi?ce of •business ? 
She told on herself by dropping a bracelet on 
the step of her door. Little good her ill-gotten 
gains have done her, I hear, for the old father 
died wretchedly, the barrack of castle is given 
up to tlie rats, and the wench herself is dniting 
about the world, tl^e devil kuow's where V 

So it was no use talking in this way to Giles 
Humphrey. Yet I came to see him again and 
agai#, hanging about him in the vague hope that 
something might some day arise bet ween him and 
his wife which might chance to bring relief to 
my unhappy state of mind. How bitterly did I 
n<*>w regret tliat the matter of the robbery had 
not been more closely investigated at the time 
that it occurred ! Vain regrets at the end of 
five weary years ! 

One (iveuing 1 went to visit Giles Humphrey. 
My lady was at. tlie Opera, the servant told me. 
Going u|)‘Stairs 1 found my uncle, as usual, alone, 
but, chuckling in ecstasies of ferocious delight. 
He dangled a bunch of keys before my eyes. 

‘^Hisr, nephew!’' he said, ^*'1 have got her 
keys ! If she is cunning, I am cunning. If she 
has rol)bod me, 1 wnll rob her. Ha, l\a, ha! Lend 
me your arm till I hobble to yonder closet of 
liers and see what my lady keeps in. her casket.” 

I tried to prevent him, but I might as well 
have tried to riold fire in my hands, lie would 
have ci'awled across the room on all fours if I 
had not assisted him. lie found the casket, 
lltte^d with a key, mid opened it. The first tiling 
that met mv eyes was a bracelet that I inew too 
well. ' ♦ ^ 

iliis,” said 1, taking it up, is the memo- 
rable bracelet that was found on tlio door-step F” 

He took it irom me, lonikmg stupidly puzzled. 
No,” said he, she had ouihat bracelet to- 
night. How is this ?” 

“ Stop 1” cried 1 ; "" did you not tell me that a 
fellow of that bracelet had been stolen; also a 
chain of pearls?” 1 went mi diving further into 
the recesses of tlie C{isket,and fbiwing out each 
tiinket as I named it. Also a diamwd neck- 
lace! Giles Humphrey, how’^ did oome 

into your wife’s possession?” 

His jaw dropped, and he stared blankly before 


him 

*'By Heavens you ri^ht!'* he mumbied. 
Little O’ShauglinessY was wronged. My lady 
has been the traitor au through !” t 
I cannot tdl you what I thought, nor describe 


mumbied. 
My lady 
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tbe mixture of ecsieay and agony that tacked 
mo foV the next few moments. I was roused 
from my reverie by a shriek from Giles lium- 
phroy. He had found some tetter for which it 
seized he had been seeking, and he was foaming 
at the mouth. 

At the same moment that I heard his shriek, 
there was a sound in the acyoining chamber ; 
immediately the door flew open, and Xady Hum- 
pbrey herself appeared. 

It was the first time I had seen liqr face to 
face since the olden times. She was regally 
dressed, and handsomer than ever, but with a 
coarser, bolder beauty. She had just returued 
from the Opera. ^ So intensely interested had we 
been in our occupation, that we had not heard 
the stopping of the carriage, nor the knock at 
the hall door. What she might have said, or 
what she might have done, I know not, but the 
frown had not &ie to darken on her face before 
her miserable husband staggered towards her, 
flung the crumpled letter wlij.ch he hold m her 
face, and fell down at her foci in a fit. 

I lifted him upon liis bed, and linging loudly, 
despatched a messenger for a doctor. Then the 
Wimted wile ^d I stood looking at one another 
across the dying man, wliilst we chafed his hands, i 
and did what we could to help him. Even at 
that moment I could not refrain from accusing 
her. She saw the jewels lying scattered on the 
floor, and was prepared for an attack, 

*^Lady Humphrey,** I said, “ in the name of 
Heaven, and in tfie presence of death, I conpire 
you to tell me truly if it were you wlio cominiti ed 
the robbery at Ballyhuckamore Hall five years 
ago ?** 

*‘Ay,*^ said she, hardly, looking straight at 
me across the bed. It was I who did it, cer- 
tainly. If you had had tlie sense to ask me the * 
question four years ago, after my marriage u ith 
him,** indicating her prostrale husband, 
should have told you the truth as freely as 1 tell 
it to you now. 1 wanted money at tliat time, 
and I fook it.** 

And thfew the blame upon another ?** I said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. One must do 
something,** she said. would have been iu- 

convenifudf to me just then to have had it 
known.** r 

"But, in the name of Heaven,** I said, "ex- 
plain. Was it you who conforred with Jacko in 
the passage P Tlien the Wack gown — the pocket - 
haaokercEief 1 ^** 

^ She lifted her eyebrows, and smiled in de- 
rision. 

" Edol !** she said. As if one woman could 
not imitate anotheris itess for five minutes, if it 
suited her purpose to do so. As if one woman 
could not pick up anotheris poelet-haadkercliief 
and drop it again if she so fancied !” 

My story, Tom, is nearly ended now. It only 
ttmams for me to tell you how 1 sought for 
Peg^ and how I found her. For a whole year 


I searched in vain, discovering no clue to her 
wheieabouts. Castle Shaughnessy was deserted, 
and no one knew whether Sir Piei'ee*s daughter ’ 
was living or dead. The poor people mud her 


.old home cried when they spoke of her, but only 
knew she had gone abroad.** Information bit- 
terly vague. " Abroad ** might mean anywhere 
over the wide, wide world. 

Tlie December of the year of my search 1 
spent in Paris, wandering day and night through 
its open streets and hidden purlieus, seeking 
eagerly for a glimpse of that one face which my 
eyes yearned to behold. 1 had, somehow, got k 
fancy that in Paris I should find her; and in 
Paris I searched with unflagging energy, early 
and late for three long dreaiy^ weeks. At last,, 
when I thought I known in every strw't and 
alley, and knew every face I met on by heart, 
the hopeful spirit fell a^ay within me, and I gave 
up the struggle in dc&pair, ^ 

Very sorrowful I was, Tom, walking along 
the streets on Christmas-eve. Coming home to 
my hotel just at twilight, I saw the bright glow 
o< a fire shilling cheerily in one of the windows 
of a large old-fasliionod house quite close to my 
desi inatiou. 

Trees surrounded this old house, and gave it 
an a(>pearrfiiee of retirement, though the window 
of which I speak looked out upon the road. 1 
wonder what it w^us that impelled me to cross 
over and read upon a brass plate by the lamp- 
light an announcement that tliis was an esta- 
blishnH'ut for the education of " Jeunes demoi- 
sellc.s ^^** I wonder what it was that impelled me 
afterwards to look in at that wmdow, and sec 
Peg silling at the lire in a cozy little room all 
alone ? She was staring very thoughtfully at the 
fiumes, as if looking at past Christmas-eves be- 
tween the bars Of course Peg was atcaelier in 
this school, and I had walked up and down 
bcfoi’e her door every iniserabh' day for the past 
three weeks Of course 1 knockecl at the door, 
and startled her reveries by introducing myself. 
Ay, there' slu* was indeed,' my very own htile 
I\*g, only paler and thimier^ and sadder and 
swceter-looKiiig. 

\ou may imagine the rest, 0 Tom ! knowing 
as you do that little P(‘g is Mrs. Humphrey. 1 
did not deserve it, but 1 was forgiven 

Giles Humphrey, vou know, la dead, and his 
wdfe still contrives to live in splendour. She 
shuns us, and we shun her. When, dear Tom, 
sliall we see you at Ballyhuckamorc again P 
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Book 111. 

CHAPXEllVIII. A KEW rilOJECT. 

“ O KOy ' she said ; “ it is better as it is. She 
would perhaps be found io come too often. 
Would you mind staying a moment^ as I wajit 
io speak to you ^ 

A little wondering, he sat down, and said 
kiydly, and with warmth, What is it^^ 
me now'. This is what I like.” • 

She coughed again in the same odd w^ay. 
“ I am not well,” she went on, and I do not 
get ))etter. Somehow, the air of this place 
does not suit me. Even the doctor says that 
the winter that is coming on Avilt be severe; 
and I assure yon I do not wTini to make rnncli 
of a trifle (and you can ask uuele, for lie told 
him so too), but lie says T ought to go to 
some wwm climatcj for tli(‘ winter. 1 feel great 
])aiu sometimes, indeed 1 do.” 

lie started up, “ Good Heavens ! why was 
1 not told this before? Surely }h>u must have 
known that anything ^o\x wished would be done, 
and tliat — ” 

“ Anything I wished ! No, I did tiot^kmnv 
she said, almost scoriifuDv. 

Tie looked at her. What docs this mean? 
Wliat wit)tig has been done to you? Explain 
it now^ and have done with it for ever!” 

She grew cold in a moment. “ What 1 mean 

is, ” she said, ''1 want to go away. As I say, 
my chest is very weak indeed, and 1 am sure 
w^ould not bear the coining winter. It is not 
mueli to ask. 1 would not say so, only the 
potior says so. I would not, indeed.” 

‘"Of cbur.se,” said lie. “Why not? Your 
life before everything. Surely youT do me 
the iustice to say 1 would do miything you 
sliould require. Where w^ouid you wish *^we 
should go— to Nice? Just at tliis moment I 
liave a serious affair on hand, but in a fort- 
night ” ^ I 

“ 0,” she said, “ don’t be alarmed. I shall 
iiKtonvenience no one. You ooujd not leave | 
business, L am lot so selfish as to require 

it. Dear Mbs Diamond will come with me, and 

dading nuiikey, if I ask him. He will be de- i 
lighted, I know ” * | 


“ I can go in ten days,” said he, reflecting, 

"J am sure 1 can manage it.” 

“ Then 1 shall stay hma for the winter,” she 
said. “ 1 would not have the duty put on me 
of brc'uking up your business. J am sure the 
doctor is only an alarmist. I i^all do very 
■ft^ell, I know, and am (piite strong enough.” 

‘Must as you please,” said he, with a sigh; 

“ all I can say is, and 1 say so most earno.st]y 
and trutlifully, 1 will do anything that will suit 
your wishes. Usci me in any way you wish.” 

“ Then I wish to go away to Mentone for 
the winter,” she said, hastily, “and to go with 
— ^with Miss Diamond and nunkey, and 1 don’t 
want to interfere with your busme.ss.” 

“ Very well,” ho said; “then I shall make no 
ofiposition, and help you in every way. Of 
course I must not stimd in the way of your 
licaltli. Still, ])erhaj^s u little later J can join 
you.” 

“After your business is done?” slie au- 
sivered, in the same tone ; “ no, no, you must 
stay here, and have the full ImtejU of my absence 
lie looked at her again with an almost pitying 
expressioit, said not a w{»rd more, then turned 
liastily and left the room. That night was 
indeed the crisis, and ended all. She luid clung 
to the faint hope that even now, wlien she 
sj)oke so plainly, lie might understand all, 
confess, and make the handsomc.st amende he , | 
could, while he, thoroughly mystified, and p 
giving u]) all protest as hopeless", wamt down I 
silently to liis task. For a few' moments he i 

was repeating to himself, “ A mistake — a mise- | 

Table, wretched mistake from thc\ heginuing!” 
Then was gradually absorbed into his old work j 
once more. • | 

The next tiinu’! tliat Ca^itaiu Diamond came 
she ran to him. “Nnnkey, I w^in you to do 
sornetliiug for me — for yoiir own cliild. You 
know what the doctor said, and — and — 1 want 
you to conYe a long journey with me — all. across 
r>arice to that place.” 

A little start passed through th<? captain’s 
figure as he heard this proposal. He almost 
“winced;” but in a second his soft grey eye 
lighted u]), and' he said, with assumed enjoy- 
ment, “ To be sure, my dear.” 

“ 0, how kind ! how good ! how generous !” 
she said. “ Indeed you must mt go ! And I 
am very selfish to ask you, audit know you are 
only doing this for me!” # 

“Ah, you little monkey” *110 said, patting,, 
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licr cheek, go along ! "" I suppose you think I 
nm .'not young enough, '‘Gad, Tom's not a bit 
too old to travdr-^not a bit! Ell be Very glad 
to brush Up my parley-yoo. Well, now, it's a 
long time ago now. No, 111 just get out my 
little valise, put up tiie raysliurs'' (so our dear 
captain always called those weapons), *‘and 
the curlin'4rons, aud be ready to-morrow. And, 
egad ! woll enjoy ourselves, my dear, and not 
spare the rhino! Many's the litile dinner we'Jl 
have at the *Caffys, at the Mil Calun, and 
the iloshay Congeale, Though God knows if 
thev're eoinir on! And we’ll stroll in the 


they're going on! A 

Pally Eoile, too, mid Tom mjikcs it a point that 
he's not to bg interfered with in miy way. 1 
like to spend ^ny money and travel like a gen- 
tleman. I wish I was a little younger, though, 
and the hip not so stiff. But \ye'll get along the 
BcKilvars fast ouonglu And surely, my dear, 
there are th§ Cabs ! 1 wish to God it was a 
fine handsome young fellow like Tillotson wa^ 
going with you, and not gn old Bolsliero like 
myself t" (The captam usecl many of these odd 
but expressive words.) 

More days went by. Up at the office, strange 
rumours had cornc in, some to the effect that 
all had been vscaled and signed between the tw^o 
offices. 

The secretai'y came iu with a gloomy air. 
Mr. Bowater w^as disturbed. ‘^You meant it 
well, Tillotson, and it was a bold game, but it 
won't do in money matters ; peoplcj take you at 
your word. It does very waill for the ibreign 
courts and the Erenclunen, and that line. And 
do mo the justice to say I warned you.'^ 

Mr. Tillotson grew excM. ‘M don't be- 


Mr. Tillotson 
lieve it," he said 


not one word of it. 


will you not have some trust in nie ? 1 pledge | 
myself to success — that is, unless I am hope- j 
iessly astray, 1 implore of you, as you have | 
gone so far," leave it to me still !" | 

The secretary shrugged his shouldcfrs. ‘‘ The i 
mischief is doiie now, 1 fear, so it doesn't so 
much matter. • 

Oh, certainly— certainly," said Mr, Bowatcr, 
with a resigned air. 

It was a serious responsibility Mr. Til- 
lotson went home more troubled still. But the 
result he came to was to hold off','’ and play 
the indifferent game a* little bit longer. After 
all, it was oiilv numan nature that this serious 
anxiety should dwarf domestic trouble. In the 
midst of a letter, with the office-boy waiting in 
the ball, the captam would come in to him. llis 
alacrity for foreign travel would be all gone. “ I 
don't know what to say/rillotson," hrfsaid, but, 
somehow, it doesn't, seem to me all riffht. And 
yet why a little girl should not go for her health 
to a warm place, I don't see — indeed 1 don't— 
and, God knows, I'm ready at any moment." 

I am as much pinsded as you are," said Mr. 
TUlotson, with a weary sigh, “ and I would wish 
her to stay— indeed I would." 

, be sm*e. I know it," said the captam, 
s?ttddenly taking the couleur de rose view. And 
wfcv shoidtln'fc she like a little changcE A 
P0B a girb you know, and they like fun, and I 
shbuldn't beat all surprised but that this was one 


of their nice little innocent tricks. God help 
them, the creatures ! with which they show their 
liking. You must come out soon, you know*; 
she'd be dyingf and piiiklg for you ttio first wxek. 
I know the girls well, in mt little way." 

Do you think so P” said Mr. Tillotson, ab- 
sently, and a little relieved. Well, perhaps 
so. And I am sui'e it wijl all qome right." 

Two more days went by, and the preparations 
for the journey went on. In the bank affair \ he 
state of suspense continued. Tlicre was trouble 
and pressure both outside and inside the liouse. 
Everythmg was imdecidcd. 

It came round at last to tlie nvotning of the 
departure. The little ladjr had been going 
through her preparations with a coldness and 
impassivencss tli^t amounted almost to stern-, 
ness. She wits determined, he saw, to carry 
through what she had intended. Several times 
he had begun : "" Olice n)ore I ask you, wffiat does 
this mean ? Any explanation — any grievance — 
what is your wish ? lie candid ; speak openly." 

The answer was to this tone: ^*Do 1 com- 
plain ? Do I say I have a grievance ? Surely 
you do not object to my going away for my 
liealih ? If so, bf course I can show myself 
obedient." 

♦.Biit,oalmost as she spoke, came the winged 
Mercury from the office with a sort of ttdegram 
— was written so hastily — from the secre- 
tary : 

Dear Sir. You beat us all in foresight. I 
have just heard, from a secret souroiJ, they arc 
going to offer us terms this evening." 

Sometluiig like a smile of triumph came into 
his face. Sluj saw it, and with a bitter impa- 
tience hurried to her room. ** He does not care 
if I were dead and biuied tliis moment — as 1 
soon shall be, I ho’paV^ 

Now, it eaiiie to pass in these days tluit the 
captam, busy with his preparations, enjoying him- 
self immensely at home of the nights, with his 
tools Out before him and spectacles on, doing all 
maimer of ingenious repairs to lus travelling- 
traps — a pastime in which he. delighted — had 

f onc out to buy himself a good warm sort of 
orsemau's cloitk to keep out the night air ; for 
ho recollected that bitter cold journey up to 
Paris in the? diligence, when ice and snow were 
on the ground. As ho was in the shop, clioosing 
the article in a friendly manner, and apologising 
to the shopman, who was, indeed, delighted to 
serve him (“ as gentlemanly a yoimg fellow, vmy 
dear," the captam described him, as you'd mk 
to see in a ball-room"), when lie heard a voice 
behind him. It was Mr. Tiluey, who had met 
him before at Tilloteon's. 

Mr. Tilney wondered at the large cloak, said 
it reminded him of “ Brummcl" llichards, who 
always drove his own mail-(?oach in like attire — 
^*he (Med miserably in ^ the Elect, poor devil" — 
and the captain explained the cloak for a 
journey. Mr. Tilney was aatomdiid 
heard who was to be tlm captein^4;^bl^aiiion. 
“ God bless me !" he said, many times, “what 
odd things turn, up ! Man never knows, but 
always is tb be, wha^ d'ye call it— you romeiu- 
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Ber the lines. suppose it will all come 

•fight/ my dear frimd ! pt the-smallesfc sp^ow 
tfmfc tumbles from the twig does so without 
some kiud of object/* Aud with the old, old 
stick, Mr. Tilney pointed devotionally towards 
the direction of Providence in one of the upper 
, warcrooms. 

The captain was greatly impressed by this 
fine moral view of the order of things. ^ K-eally, 
my dear/* he said, the clergyman in the pulpit 
couldn’t speak better.*’ And, as they were not 
far from the captain’s lodgings, he respectfully 
asked Mr. Tilney to ^'step up.” That gentle- 
3naa had an instinct, even at that distance, of 
the captain’s garde de vin — “guard-her-vecn,” 
the ola soldier called it. And it s contents were, 
indeed, produced; and Mr. ^Tilney sat . more 
than two hours mtk the captain and— the de- 
canter of pale sherry. “ Really,” said the cap- 
tainf quite improves one to listen to hiiti! 
All the tip-top people he knows, too ! QniKi 
sorry that I aih going away I” So, indeed, Mr. 
Tilney w*as, for he would have liked to have 
dropped in very often of a morning on the cap- 
tain. • 

A.t home, Mr. Tilney told his fauiily of this 
sudden departun;, which he said Jic could not 
follow at all. *^As for weak chest, 9nd ilfat 
sort of thing,” added Mr. Tilney, you kiiow 
doesn’t do at aU.” However obscure this 
explanation might seem, there was one present 
who understood it pericctly. 

cnApran ix. a aoiinxEV. 

It liad come now to the very tnpniing of the 
departure. Everything was slill ii) indecision. 
No news still about the coquettish office. Tlie 
captain came up c^arly in the inoruing to settle 
some final aiTangemeut.s. He fouml the young 
lady of the house going through her task with a 
firm purpose. Miss Biamoud, equally resolved, 
was in the parlour alone. Tim captain entered 
with assumed jaiintiness. ‘MVell, wt ,arc all 
ready, eh ? Tlie day has come round at lust, and, 
d’ye know, my dear, promises rather a blowy night 
— so Shapdon, an old navy man, says. 1 de- 
clare I don’t see why wc should put ourselves 
to inconvenience, you know.” 

My dear nunkey, she wouldn’t wait another 
day for the world. Her heart is set on it, and 
I think it is better for her — far better — that she 
was out of this place without delay.” 

^ Well, health before everything,” said the 
fjaj^ain. To be sure so. And, indeed, I like 
a bit of a breeze. Many’s the time Tve crossed 
with Captain Skinner, and landed at Howtb, 
going to Drogheda.” 

My dear nunkey, I dojf t mean health of 
the body, but of the mind. It don’t suit ; slie’s 
pining away*--4osing spirits, love, happiness, life 
—everything.” 

Nqhsense !” said the captain—"^ folly ! I 
must say it. No^|, if it was unsold Bolshero 
like myself^^but with a handsome joung hus- 
band, well to dp--— -All ! the girls will always 
be foolish ! And mow, mask my words— Tom’s 
words— when we get her to Paris, and the 
theatres, and the caffyJ if she’s not writing 


over to our friend here to come and by 

! next mail, say Tom’s a lad, that’s all. I have A 
scheme in my head.” - . 

She shook her liead. My dear uncle, you 
don’t see the state of tie ^ise. Health, in> 
deed ! And so you tliink, dear nunkey, we am 
taking you this long journey for that ?’’ 

The captain looked'mystifkd. For what else, 
then P” he asked. My goodness, speak out !” 

The little lady came running in herself to ask 
for something. 

I Ah ! there she is lierself,” he said. “ Well, 
fellow-traveller ! And* where is the husband ?” 

She coloured. 

Ah ! you little rogue,” Ae captain, 
j What have I been saying now P "^That we’U 
have him over before a week’s out, and he’ll bo 
, dining wiili us at the Roshay Congeale, and 
goir»g to all the shows. Mind, I say it.^ 

, Some pleasure came into her fai.?e. 0, if I 
thought so!” she said. . ‘‘But no; ho would 
sooner far stay ho*c, and have this hou^e to 
liiins(;lf. Happy days are coming now for him.” 

“Jealous little rogue!” said the captain, 
playfully. “May lie we wouldn’t go beyond 
Paris after all ; and, ’pon my honour and credit, 
I don’t sec why we siiould.” 

! At tills mouient a cab drove up to Ihe door. 
Miss Diamond went over to the window vrith 
some curiosity. “ it is a^lady,” she said. 

With a strange instinct the young Mrs. Til* 
lolson went niirvoasly to the window heraelf. 
“ A lady !” she repeated. “ Who ? What cm 
she want ?” 

She looked out nuxioudy, and saw the lady 
leaving the cab ; then suddenly turned to the oap- 
tuin witli conqircsscd lips. “I shall go, indeed 
I shall, and on this very night. If you cannot 
come, miiikey, then I sluill ask some one else.” 

“My goodness and credit !” said the captain, 
“ to he sure I’ll go ! Isn’t tlic little valise 
packed? But, my dear, just attend to me. 
There’s sonic little soreness or pique now, isn’t 
there ? I’m for the pleasure-party to Paris and 
the little dinners at the Pally Roile. And now, 
my own pet, let us have in Tillotsou, and settle 
it all before we go — eh, now ?” And the cap- 
tain looked at her wistfully, and almost im- 
ploringly. 

I "want no pleasure or pleasure-party,” she 
said, with icy coldnefs. The doctor says that 
1 shall die if I stay liere.^ You heard himyt^- 
self. Of course that may seem to scim© 

people ; but that is all lio matter now.’’ 

“ My dear child,” said the captain, ^ of 
course— of course !” And he began to soothe her 
“ It was all Greek” to him, as he said later, 

Just as he was going, the lady who had comej 
went out to the cab. Mr. Till^son put her an, 
and it drove a\%iy. He looked in— perhaps out 
of curiosity— stopped irresolutely when he saw 
there were so many, then came in, ai^d dosed 
the door. I am glad,” be sdd, that you are. 
all here, for one reason. I wish to speak, for 
tile last time, about thisjoumSy. TYhat is the 
necessity P There is yet time to fchange. If 
the fault is with me— ^and grahtthat it is— I am 
ready to do what I can to amend.” 
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‘‘^Amancan^t say niore than tbat,” said the and mind you do come, and W6*ll order mcA 
Captain. ^‘A^id spoken in a manly way, too! little dinners at the old lloshay. Good-bye!- 
There, I knew it would all come straight! Let Good-bye!*' ; " 

me tell him now about the ^aris pka 3 uro 4 rip/* As they drove away into tlie darkness, the 
‘‘1 understand it all--perfectly — too ‘ well, mm \roman left behind, and standing in the 
said young Mrs. Tillotson, with infinite bitter- naU, said solemnly; 

ness. ’ “ No matter now. As far as 1 am con- And so you have let her go ! You shouldu^t 
cerned, I^wish to go, for my health. Is that so have done it. No, no, sir !** 

]^ata crime f a3c your doctor what he thinks. He answered her gently. ^‘ She go 

rerhaps it may be desirable, for certain reasons, herself. God knows I did not wish it.’* 
to keep here during this coming bitter winter, ^*Yes, He knows,** said she, in the same 
and, if so, of course I must submit. But I wish tone. “ There's some man waiting to see you.** 


?o, and, if I am not '‘prevented, shall go to- 


It was some one from the office. business 
had taken anotlie-r turn. Everything was ‘‘up** 


A deep gloopi spread gradually over the cap- nov^^ It was drawing on to a crisis. A letter 
tain*s faCe as this speech was made. Mr. Til- and an express from the secretary, written in a 
lotson looked at her a moment wuth sorrow ; sort of rapturous liiirry. “ My dear sir/* &c. 
then, with a deep sigh, quitted the room without This w^as to be answered with all speed, and 
(paying a word. there w’as an answer to Mr, T'illotson within an 

That nighty as they were lighting the lamps hour, and he had W give Ms mind to it ; a«d if 
m the street, the captain drove up in a cab," he had had friends in the house, they would 
with the “ little valise** on ^the box. He came have said that it was a very fortunate distraction, 
in, witli the new horseman’s cloak about him— for he was now alone and deserted in his house, 
the collars of which stood up stiffly about his just as he had been before, 
face like a garden wall— -from a gate, as it were, 

in front of which the captain’s fine Homan nose cirAPTER x. liiE captain on his travels. 
peered out. He was ready for any journey, and This bank negotiation was one of the most 
at almost any notice ; for though he had not fitful, harassing things that could be e^inceived. 
found the opportunities, like otlier men, he had It began to advance — to go back fitfully; one 


the soul of a true campaigner. 

Inside was an agh;ation and flurry, now tliai 


day being on the verge of conclusion, mid on 
the morrow as far off as ever. Tliis excitement 


it had come to the point. But young Mrs. Til: kept Mr. Tillotson veury busy in mind and body ; 
lotson, with comnressed lips, ^ave no sign, but and it was after a w’^eary tfay, as he sat in liis 
went through allher last duties of preparation room wishing that he liad never embarked in 
with a Spartan firmness. Mr. Tillotson, nervous the business, that a limp and long envelope was 
and agitated, would have spoken, ami made one brought in, that liad just arrived by the post, 
last appeal; but he knew that it w:as profitless. It was the comm imication from the travellers. 
Miss Diaraond alone, as she mot him in the lobby, He opened it a little eagerly, for he had often 
said sorrowfully, “0! it should not have come thought of the little lady * 3 *^ worn and wistful 
to tMsl*’ ^ ^ face with bitter self-reproach. lie knew her 

Tlie captain alone forced an affected iollity, writing, and there was a tiny little note from 


set in Paris, walking along the Boolvars ! 
Who knows ? And I can tell yon, my dear, as 
I lay in my bed last night, I was farbisliing up 
some of my old Preneii, and I as.sure you 1 
found it coming back to me all of a licap', as I 
may s^. Though, between you and me and the 


very much,’* with more formality of that sort. 


infinite j)ain8 and time. It was dated from 
may s^. ThougU, between you and me and the “ Mcurice’s,’* where the captain Imd put up on 
post, 1 never was very ‘Atronjj in that line, his last visit, when he had repaired to the 
Egad ! wc*re like boyi'goiug oft' for t he lioliclays. cajutal after the Peace, and was written in 
Just, I may say, a ’'week’s holidays ; and then extraordinary spirits. Mr. Tillotson seemed to 
we’ll come back quite strong and fresh, and our hear him talking, as lie read : 
little chest made light and right by tlie parley- “ Meurice’s, Vaughandredi. 

voo doctor. And egad, I don’t know but"l My dear Tillotson. Here we are in tliis gay 
may put my own old Bolshero figure under old city, arrived quite riglit and safe, and the 
their hands.** fellow-traveller bearing the journey wonderfully. 

Thus he rattled on without ceasing; and, in- But, mv God ! wdxat a place it has become ! I 

J .."I • ( ill 1 • 1 ■« -.I* •• _ 


fellow-traveller bearing the journey wonderfully. 
But, iny God ! wlxat a place it has become ! I 


deed, he did good service to t^iat constrained should no more know it than the post, and I do- 
party. Rnally, the moment came, the cab was clare I hardly tliink they Irnve improved. But 
announced to be ready, and the trunks oh. Then what a ffrand place for tne sights ! And I can 
^ere was a constrained ferewell between the 1ms- tell you we slan’t miss one of them, so long as 
mmd and wife, the grim Martha looking on in thc> there is a shot in the locker arfft Tomsto the fore, 
hjm. The captaiifwrung his hand warmly. “Til We here have what they call a fiacUer by the 
take«are of»her, my dear boy,” he said, “and day, and we drive to tverj/thing, for I don’t want 
write tp you.’* Atid he whispered, “She’ll be to be hard-on the Leg, and I don’t want our 
wTitin to you to come out before a week’s out, little fellow-traveller tqf be droning after an old 
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^spauc^ed or spaaebcUed fellow 
forfrettiiiff tlie spelling— like me. 


enjoys everything. I wisk to God, TiUoteon, which he Inidix^t though, nor for two hours 
you’d just put a couple of shirts up into a jiaud- after. But it wai^ all one, for wo Were in no 
bag and run over for a week itself. The dhmers hurry. 

alone are worth trying, and the people so civil ' I wish you had seen the breakfast they gavte 
and tip-top, you know, us at the Hotel Dongletair, And we were as 

It’s wondei'ful the way they do things now ! hungry as hunters, I can tell you. Wine and 
We got down to the boat about eleven o’clock, everything tip-top, and dirt cheap for mch a 
and were put fou board as foir and easy as you place^ and the landlord like a nobleman in his 
could fancy. I was going to look after the manners. Every time we met on the stairs, it 
luggage down at the IPort, when a handsome was a deep bow and hats off to the ground, and 
officer-looking fellow, with a gold band, said to "Mouseer le Capiiaine!’ though I declare to 


not, for you might as easily insult a fellow of Then, when it came to be time for the train, we 
that sort as not. Faith, I l^gin to tlunk I was paid our bill and went off in di/le. In the car- 
ratiier shabby, but they all, told me it was the adage up, we met witii a nice ciVi^military-look- 
r<5gular way. ing fellow, with a handsome beard aiidmoustache, 

The boat was no great things after all, and middle-aged ratherii and he was so pleasant to 
reminded me of the cabins going to Dublin in talk to— to listen to rather ; and when he got 
..poor old Skinner’s day. We were so full, too; out at the station to get some refreshment, 1 
and there was not a bertk for the fellow- ihomjhl I nem^r saw sojinc afiqme ol^rmxr. Not 
traveller, which was a shame. But I found out at all unlike the Duke of York, the Commander-^ 
the captain — ^as gentlemanly and tip-top a fellow in-Cliief. He lent us his English papers and his " 
as you’d have at your table— and 1 went ijjf to books, and told us all his travels in Australia, 
him on the deck and took off my hat — for he was America, and the North Pole. Quite a tip-top 
you see— and tokl him it was very superior man! You’d have been delighted 
hard on us, and though in hoih ihe&rvices — ^fJie listening to him. He had only just landed, he 
steward told me he was an old lieutenant — ice told us, at Havver, and — would you believe it? 
ought to rough it, it shouldn’t come on the — was going down to Nice also ! There was 
indies, the creatures ! He then said that, for good 


must stop, for here 


that matter, not much was to be got out of am ni the foot of the page, and the fellow- 
tlie Servi(?cs, take which you pleased ; to which truveOer is to write you a long letter herself 
I agreed, and said, would he do pie the lionour aid ])ut this in with it. But I shall write you 


of taking a pinch of some excellent ‘high again in a couple. |>f days, 
toast,’ of which I was taking over a Cannister. ” “ Believe me, my dear Tillotson, 

Well, to make this foolish old sioiy short, the “Yours to command, 

captain said my lady was welcome to his cabin, “ Thomas Diahoijo, 

and then wc put her in, and 1 can tell you she “ Lieut. Royal Vet. Battalion.” 

slept all the time like a child. It w^ajj only a 

little hutch of a place, tied clown to the dec£— Mr. Tillotson read this letter wi 
not a word of a lie in it— and tliere she was delight and interest. It brought rcli 


Mr. Tillotson read this letter with great 
delight and interest. It brought relief to his 


for there was a little window iniiid also. “ Well, she is enjoying herself,” 


tlirongh winch I looked now and again, 
perfecit gentleman as ever I met. 


he said, “ and will enjoy herself yet more. Slie 
was pining to get away* I suppose. Well, it i$ 


“ Then, when we got ashore tovvax’ds morning, ail for the bcwSfc.” Tlien the negotiation came 
I declare my old heart was glad to sec the in, and some one had liim by the button-hole 
Frenchified look of the place, and the fishenneu and in a corner, and^his thoughts were taken far 
just the same, and the John Darms as fierce as away. Thus days weutbyjanda week, mid three 
owr, and the custom-house fellow's ruHimaging weeks, mid, strange to say, no Itftter came from 
•oiir^trunks in the old style. Egad! hadn’t abroad, and the negotiation stood still. Until 


forgot tlie old style either. 


suddenly one moraino', as tlic boai’d was sittinff 

J ' .11 j /tvn 


looking fellow to give my passport and keys to, gloomily, and arguing the wmrst. Mr. Tillotson’s 
just letting a two-frauc piece be mixed up with s^ervant e^me for him, and said that a gentleman 
the keys, and he took on hiS hat and gave the w'as wuiiting in his study. It was an emissary, 
passport to a superior officer in large spectacles, The coqucitisli office had come to surrender^, to 
who called out as if giving the word of com- yield herself to^the Foncier for better for wrorse, 
mand: ‘Let Mouseer le Capitaine and liis niece until deatli, or tlie Winding-up Act, diould them 
pass out.’ I declare I bluslmd ; for she part. 


who called out as if giving the word of com- yield herself to^the Foncier for better for wrorsej 
mand: ‘Let Mouseer le Capitaine and liis niece until deatli, or tlie Winding-up Act, diould them 
pass out.’ I declare I bluslmd ; for she part. 

l>ut that title irita tlie passport, fhough, if the It was a glorious victory. Tliere waa jubilee 
Command^in-Cmef heard of it, hg’d call me at the Foncier. On Mr. Tillotson’s head fell all 
over the coSs. Then another gentlemanly fel- the glory. It was his wmrk, aMbe himself W'as 
low said, ‘ This way, Moiisoer le Capitaine !’ and a little (iated. In a day or two the necessary 
opened a wicket. And, .egad! you sliould have formal .steps Imd been taken,* and four of the 
seen us walking out, anf all the fellers making stucco men and plasterers were busy eutwmmg 
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the^uames of the iiew:h-we<ided offioes iB a trae 
lovers* knot on the firont of the Jb^iug* It 
was now 

fflttiteU ifettc&t 

S^oen Cmttfasij**’ 

^ Tine rejected offiLce Vas supposed io be tear- 
ing its hair to4 grinding its teeth inside one of 
'• its own safes. 

On one of these happy nights the servant 
brought in anotlier letter to Mr. Tillotson. It 
had the Nice postmark. He opened it, being 
in good spirits, with cseelleiit anticipation, fi 
was from the captain again at great length, with 
a tew cold lines from Mrs. Tillotson. 

r. 

“ Maison-Maray, Nice. 

My dear Tillotson. Here we are by the sea, 
in this co^ place, in uncommonly nice lodgings, 

I and, I must say, as reasonable as ever I set foot 
in. Wc have ucen here only two days, and th^ 
weather is verj^ good, and the houses fine enongli | 
in their mw ; but comin-g after Paris, yon i 
know! Well, even Paris, you know, didn’t 
I seem quite the same as it used to be, somehow. 
They were pulling the whole place down, aiid, 
do you know, Tillotson, I missed the old lanes 
and the ramshackle qnaHers where I and Colonel 
Cameron used to walk, looking for a cafiy to 
dine. Put, maybe, it’s old Tom himself that’s 
changed. 

We thought a fortnight was long enough, 
and w^e saw everything — theatres, operas, and all 
— aixd, above all, the Iitile gardens in the Chons 
Eleasy, where you went inside a railing and 
took a chair, and had your cognac, and as Hue a 
creatui'e as you’d ask to see came out and sang, 
and not a lidfj)cnny to pay. Indeed, I never 
met such civil people. 

** My t ravelling gentleman put up at oar hotel, 
mid nothing could exceed iiis attention and 
kindness, to pw especially. 1 used to cab it, 
j you may be sure, but sometimes the fellow4ra- 
1 vcller would like to walk and see the people on 
I Boolvai’s, and I w’as glad enough to get 
his arm. I wish you heai'd hi)n ttilk, "Tillotson. 
It’s as flue, eveiy bit, as a book, and so instruc- 
tive ! And I w'as so glad for her sake, for, you 
know, it took off her thoughts, for she was 
always, always* looking out for ^ N unkey,’ 
she was alw^'ays saying, ^ d’ye think he’ll come 
over by to-night’s boat P’ <»or, ‘ I wish to God, 
nuukey, he’d come ! '^What on the face of the 
©fiurtti keeps Ium ! I am wretehed and miserable 
without liis company, nunkey !’ In fact, I can’t 
tell you halfwit she said — ^no, nor a quarter. 

I give you my honour £md word this is all true, 
every word of it.* By the way, we saw the 
new opera, and the first uighl too, the finest 
tMug I ever heard in the whole course of my 
life. I>i^s and trumpets and perything, and 
a wbmaii with a voice that would have aato- 
jaished you, all she went through! I never 
lieard anything like the runs and quavers she did. 
Jtod a very fine woman, too; though of course 
place like P aris for fiiie women. 

llly/'we not «u|»pect that thin was one of our 
eaptahiV stekss falsehoods, written for the best of 
purposes? 


' IVhen we Were away and settling wi% 

Mr. Maurice, himself,* as d'egant-maunered. a j 
man as you’d ask to meet in Hyde Park, 1 found i 
that our travelli^ fri^^d was going top, which, ! 
between you anu me, I waa imcommonly glad | 
of. For to hear the pair of tiliem talk was rc^ly | 
fine, and to hear him on the gold mines, and * | 
how he had to shoot the fellow— but by aU ac- j 
counts he was a regixlar sooundwii, and serve I 
him right — ^who just cut the bridle of the lead- 
ing horse. And he certainly might have got off 
scot free, and our friend within an ace of 
having to begin the'world again, from ilie post, 
when, as I say, he caught hm, getting out his 
firelock just in time. But you should near him 
tell the story himself. 

“ They tell n\% it was an nncommcmly fine 
country all the way down, and you could see 
tlicin making ihe* wine, and the women,^ the 
creatures! with their backs bent doxxble, groping 
and stiibbling under the bushes. Between you 
and me, I never dozed so much in my life, for 
the sun was uncommon strong, and the car- 
riages very close. But, egad ! the// had plenty of 
j talk between tliefn, and kept it up in fine style, 

I till got to the champagne station, as I call it, 
and we^had Iialf a bottle for,^oii my word, a 
couple of francs, 1 believe. How it'pnys the 
creatures, 1 don’t know.* And, I d(jclare, the 
fellow-traveller was quite in spirits, as the pair 
laughed and talked.” 

Mr. Tillotson looked off tlic page a moment 
at this passage. ^ “ I tliought it would be this 
way,” lie said, a little bitterly, It was only 
one of the many mistakes.” 

You can’t imagine (went on the captain) of 
what use he has been tons. Looked about and 
got us these nice lodgings, did everything in 
the nicest and most gentlemanly way, and, I 
declare to you, Tillotson, I coxild’hardtygct him 
to come and take his little bit of dinner with 
us. 1 nan tell you, there are all sorts of tip-top 
people here, ana though they talk of some fine 
women, they’re not bealthy-fooking, you know, 
the creatures! and they tell me suffering a 
great deal. Fellow-traveller plucking up a great 
deal, and enjoying it all. And really the people 
arc so civil hi calling and leaving their cards 
tliat it is hard to put them off. Sir Thomas 
Kumbold and Ijady Rumbold w'ere here yester- 
day— quite the tip-top people of the place — and 
have asked us to a little party to-night. Egoi 
it w^as lucky I brought my aress-ooat and satin 
stock! And Sir Thomas says he recollects 
perfectly meeting General ShortaU in Paris. 

He is in parliame|Lt, and quite friendlyji and 
asked me for some of the Irish snuff. , Lucky 
I brouglit a canister.” 

Thus the captain prattled on for another page 
or two. Some one cam© in aaid interrupted 

... -A — ... ..... . ■ ^ 

This wae the manager, tvhem ^ Capt^n 
ulwaj^s ad(J?es»ed a$ “Mr. Mettrice,^"* and Whose 
name was Flearj% who spoke English adniirably, 
and had many couverStatiohs with the captain at 
his glass Imreau. Meurfpe aa the reader 

well knows, hae been dei(l many years. 
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TiJlotsoiia SO he coiiid tiot read my more 
then. That evening he took iC up again, and 
found that the next portion was written a week 
later. It was stSl on' the theme of Sir Thomas 
Uiimhold and their pleasant party, which was 
quite “ tip-top/^ Sir Thomas liad taken in ‘^the 
* fellow-trayeller to supper, and, indeed, they paid 
such attmtion. Six Thomas is quite the 
gentleman, and not at all the "high-up ’ sort of 
man you would think. And our friend the tra- 
Teiler, I find, is everywhere, and nothing, I give 
you my word and credit, can exceed his kind- 
ness and attenfion to our little girl. All we 
want— particularli/ — i$ to liave you over 
here, to share in what’s going on. My dear 
fellow, try and come, if it’s oidy for a fortnight. 
The doctor here is a very clever man, and he 
says her chest " must be looked to/ but he will 
mak« her all right in a coupks of months.” 

Then came a cold postscript from tlie little 
lady herself. Mr. TiUotson agmn smiled a bitter 
smile. ""Her liberty is wliat sbe has been 
pining for ! Now she is free ! And this clear, 
simple, noble heart, he trusts her !” Then the 
absorbing business and its (Mails came rush- 
ing in, and- swept him away with it. 


DEKBI DREGS. 

"" AnotUeb account ” is not unfrequently the 
heading to a newspaper narrative recording the 
experience of a second eye-witnc'ss of some gre.at 
punlic event, I have read some admirable d(i- 
scriptious of the Derby Day of 1860, in Mduch 
the playfulness, humour, and boisterous good 
temper of the crowd assembled on Epsom Downs 
are descanted on, and truthfully. But I wislk to 
furnish "" another account.” Tlio English carni- 
val — the^ one day in the year when business 
worry and household cares^^arc forgotten by the 
many ; when peer and peasant, aliopkeeper and 
artisan, mingle together on equal terms, and 
when, hearty participation in the national sport 
makes tlie glum pleasant, the sad joyful, and the 
reserved ■nnerry— “this is the received notion of 
the Derby Daj^ But there is a cant of geniality 


as otfensive in its way as ;my other form of cant ; 
and we seem to fall into it when speaking of 
this race. 

Now, I have returned home weary and sore 
with long struggling, and shocked and disgusted 
^hjimuch that 1. liavo seen and heard. So let rae 
lunt at, for I dare not describe accurately, some 
of the depravity and riot w^hich sullies ilic great 
English festival ; and wliich, after twenty years’ 
experience of the Derby Day^ 1 had never previ- 
ously seen or suspected. Like most people I 
know, my great object has been on previous occa- 
sions to obtain a good start home soon after the 
event of the day, and to thus leave the dregs of 
pleasure for the inveterate votar^s of it linger- 
ing on th<^ hill aad by the course. This year, 
for my own, I decided t# wait until 

the last carriage nad departed, and though I re- 
scindejd this detenninatioif when twilight came 
on, and hundreds of velicles were yet left, 1 saw 
euoxigh to convincse meihat our boasts as to the 


good temper, geniality, and orderly behaviour of 
a Derby crowd arc conventional, and need modi- 
fying, and that our carnival is far more redolent 
of vice and brutrdity than our natiomd vanify 
allows us to believe. 

Take the famous hill, an hour after the i;^cmg 
of the day is over, and when the grand stand and 
its adjjmeiit tributaries look ghastly ami toinb-like 
in their emptiness. Eoul language, drunken 
shrieks, fights, blasphemy and tliefr, seem things 
of course, and arc rampant on all sides. No one 
is shocked, or frightened, or astonished. Gaudily- 
dressed women claw each other’s faces until they 
sink back bleeding arql exhausted ; while their 
temj)orary lieges look on approviaigly from their 
carriages, or sleep a drunken sleep at their sides, 
l^oys, who are models of the tailor’s and haber- 
dasher’s art, who smi^ke big cigars, and swagger 
and swear, strut and stumble tipsily about, with 
•uddled painted creatures on tlifir arms old 
enough to be t heir mothers, fashionable dotards 
grin seriilely, and l^ihc the sirolliiig minstrels 
to heighten ilie j)oint of their songs. These 
last are both mah^ and female, and some of the. 
latter are mere children. With hard metallic 
voices, and with the animation of automatons, 
they pour out their ribaldiy to the jangle of the 
wr()tciied organ carried by the leader of their 
gang. The dotards fling silver, the tipsv boys 
listen, and tlic unwomanly women applaud, until 
another fight is in progress, when attention is 
diverted, and the dreadfully rcpulsivfe singers 
seek new ground. A drag with young and old 
mej) and painted wonion, all Ikshionably attired* 
on its roof, is stationed near an omnibus laden 
wdth W(.d1-d Hissed men. Pcja-shooting, orangy- 
thf owing, and threats between these two parties, 
i have been followed by more dc'cided and more 
I dangerous measures. First a glass tumbler, then 
a champagne-bottle has been hurled ; hut happily 
! the vigour in each case has exceeded the pre- 
ci.4ou of the throwers. 

"" Yer iicn er a-goiii’ to stand that ’ere, are yer, 
master?” cries a shambling outcast. ‘"A 
I blessed shame that is, as ever I see,” cines 
a st(nit man, with a voice and manner that 
remind one of a rusty agriculturid imple- 
ment; ""wdiy don’t you get. off and tackle 
tlunu ?” I’ll back you up,” eohusels a flashy 
fellow, with an uunatui-alfy shiny hat; and the 
high-spirited young* fellow on the box of the 
drag foolishly yielcls, and, jumping down, chal- 
lenges the whole of the onmibuS-riders to fight. 
Nor docs lie w^ait for an answer. 1iVir.h flie 
discretion of a Quixote attacking windjniils, he 
clambers to the roof, and there and tlum, with- 
out a single ally (for his shiny-hatted counsellor 
made off as soon as his advice wm taken), hits 
out right and left at from a dozen to twenty 
men. There mn, of course, be but one end to an 
encounter so unequal. In vain do the drunken 
crowd try to stimulate the gallant adventunT’s 
own party into helping him. They remain com- 
fortaoly on their drag, wliile splashing hhw^ m: 
being given and received by one man against 
twenty! At last they have him doVn upon the 
roof, one elderly mail holding him by the threjat, 
while another checks liis writhing by pinning 
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him bv i ho legs. The crowd seem half maddemed 
'now, but their sympathy is lireited to sending a 
shower of broken glass and stones, and to yellmg 
and swearing Shame !'' For a few moments the 
lithe active figure is at the mercy of its oppo* 
nents, and the m of **Throwhim over!” seems 
about to bo realised ; when, with a jerk and 
plunge whidjh dearly send down the men at 
his throat and legs, the hardy assailant is on 
his feet again, and, by dogged hard fighting, 
makes Ms way triumphantly along the omnibus 
roof, and descending at tlie opposite end to the 
one he got up by, resunltes his own seat on the 
box of the drag amid the excitfed cheers of the 
drunken mob pressing up from below. A coat 
tom to ribbons, a long bruise under the left eyi* 
nnd ear, and a hat destroyed, are, curiously 
cnougli, the principal injuries lie has received, 
while the bleeding faces and swollen eyes 
among his adversaries testify to his prowess. 
A man near me is so delighted with this feat 
that he hocoiucs quite confidential on the sub- 
ject of fighting, and after sliowing a painfully 
obsequious deiercnce to opinions he ])ersists in 
crediting me witli, but which I neither ex- 
press(*d nor entertain, as to the best mode of 
what he calls ‘‘ tackling a lot from the shoulder!” 
confides to me that “a little game o* roulette 
may be liad belaud the long booth yonder, all 
quiet and comfortable, and Avith no chaiiee of 
(he Bobbies spiling sport.” 

Another little eddy over and aboAT the com- 
mon disorderly surge of drunken men and 
women, and we see a dozen stout arms |)uJling 
an open caj'riage back, while others frustrate the 
coaenman’s wMpjnng by first seizing the horses’ 
heads, and then depriving him of bis Avliip. The 
poor animals become frightened, and plunge and 
kick among the broken bottles, Avhile threats are 
exchanged between the men inside and those 
resolute on detaining them until the a])peanince 
of th<» police. The women lion* an? quiet, timid, 
and tearful, and implore pitifully that they may 
be allowed to go on their Wdy. The coachman, 
obedient to a ju’ivaic signal, makes a last 
strenuous effort to get his horses into line with 
those leaving the hill, and again is triumphantly 
defeated by the shrieking crowd, Mvry few 
among those [>vdUiig back know Avliy tlie Aehiclc 
is detained, or what its oeeupauts htxvv doiuj, 
but there is devilry and mischief inIhoAvind, 
and they yell, aud shdiit, and dance, and pusli, 
and puH ai itli tlie energy of demons, ("oufusion, 
recrmiinations, abuse, cards offered raid refused, 
attempts to jiull one of the men from his seat 
frustrated by the tearful appeal>s of his female 
friends, Avho are frightened into belias iug well 
noAV, until the police aud the victim on whose 
behadf tlie row has been mode, appear upon the 
scone simultaneously. lie is a ^shocking spec- 
t;icle. (Jhastly pale, aud with a large rxdge of 
rapidly eoagufatmg blood dividing Ins face aud 
cutting his nose asunder, he half staggers to the 
carHage, aud faintly, singling out the man who 
hit him> he say*^ with a loaded stick, gives liim 
into custody^ Tlu‘ injured speaker is a gentle- 
man, is pcricctly s6l)er, and tliere seems no ex- 
nggeration in Ins story, which is con’oborated by 


many of those who saw the assault. A ston^ 
had neon thrown by some one near, whereupon 
the man in the carriage had Mt out fmuously, 
some said with a champagne-bottle, some witli a 
loaded stick, but all agreed with no more dis- 
crimination than a Malay who runs aihuck, and 
the result Avas that a perfectly innocent and iu- 
^ offensive man was msfigured for life. The 
ci*owd, drunk and sober, press round; the police 
are swayed to and fro, aud there seems a likelj- 
licmd of their defeat, until one of their number, 
wdio is mounted, sees the mob from afar, and is 
soon in its midst. A few pertinent guestioiis 
from the inspector, the battered bleediug face 
of Uic wounded man bearing forcible testimony 
against the accused ; aud the carriage is diwu 
out of the line, tt^hile those in it are taken to 
the temporaiy station amid the cheers and de- 
rision of the mol}, which resumed its indis- 
criminate assaults upon the inslant. 

Those three tawdry women in tlie barouche 
near, have been pouring brandy upon the crowd, 
and the AvomanAvho stood on the seat to hiccup 
out a speech a quarter of an hour ago, has had 
two figlils since, «• and is now more than half 
delirious wilh drink and pain. Ucr upper lip 
is out open, her forehead is bruised and swollen, 
lu^r whire bonnet aud muslin dress are steeped 
in filood. The tv\o young girls, her sole com- 
panions, are in different stages of intoxication : 
one is crying: the other is challenging all 
comers lo fight. Jn vain do the police pul up 
the hood oi the vehicle (o screen the defiant 
Avomaii from the mob. She hangs over its side 
to shriek out blasphemy and rage, until, for fear 
of more serious disturbance, the constables turn 
the horses’ heads, and send the driver off by a 
circuitous and deserted road. l"he police van 
comes up now. Every divisional cell in it is so 
full, tlmt it has been necessary to stack the 
thieves and pickpockets A^dio have been caught 
' red-handed on the course, into the middle pas- 
sage, from which they look through the iron 
bars of the van door, and shout out ribald jibes 
at the polieeman-eonductor, and jests to their 
friends D(‘](>w. llow you aud 1 and the people 
near us escape accident is a marvel, Wherever 
tlie. crowd is thickest, and the apparent possi- 
bility of escape most remote, the driving is 
most H‘ekless, and the liorses least controlled* 
A drunken little shrew seizes her husband’s 
wliip, and, lust lashing his horse into fury, 
belabonrs the bystanders light aud left, npt 
with aiiimus or meaning, but as a vent pr safety- ' 
valve for her own macl excitement. NcaI wo 
have a bitter fight between some roughs.” 
They have been hanging aliout the carris^ge, the 
horses of whieli ard now plunging and roaring a 
fcAv yards ahead, have aided in twisting it into 
position for starling, and in lifting hampers to 
their places, aud now, liavbig had money thrown 
them, are quarrelling over its division. A hag- 
gard half starfcd-lookiiig wro^*h, whose hollow 
cheeks aiidjj^dld eyes sjicak of miserji^hud priva- 
I lion, cries that hi) lias done all the work, and 
1 that “ this villain has^taken the money.” 'riicn 
(hoy set at eaoli other ^ke wild beasts, tlic by- 
i slanders applauding dftightedly, and foruuug 
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iinprompttt ring. There is no formal set-to 
here; no squaring’’ of arms and fists, no know- 
ing posturing of fck, afid head, and body — 
is the savage combat of two wild animals, who 
bite, and scratch, and kick, and fall upon each 
piher like hungry wolves. It is over m a few 
seconds, for they tumble down with a dend 
thump upon the turf: the haggard hollow- 
cheeked wretch undermost : just as a policeman 
breaks through the outer circle, and lays about 
him with his staff. The .shock of the fall has 
brought blood from the nose and ears of the 
man who complains of having been defTauded; 
while his opponent makes off, scratched and 
torn andhreatliless, but carrying away the pitiful 
little prise for which both haje bled. 

Tired and disgusted, we next turn towards 
the railway station. To gain this from the hill, 
weq:)ass the comer where the two streams of de- 
partijig carriages from hill and course converge, 
lively evil have seen is intensified here. The 
mob is so numerous as to form a ragged army. 
In disorderly hands, each hundreds strong, 
it dances round the vehicles, and uses every de- 
vice to worry and excite rcspfictably dressed 
riders into retaliation. CosterrnongcrvS’ carts 
have been robbed of their oranges, and J^liesciire 
freely tlirown. Some hot-headed young i’jH/iws 
are weak enough it fall into the trap, aim ac- 
cepting the insulting challenges thrown out, 
descend to fight, lii vain do the policemen 
warn tlieni against trusting themselves iu the 
crowd, wi^h, There is but two or tlirec o’ you, 
remember, and tlicre’s hundreds of them.” They 

S I in valiantly, and are speedily seni- back w recks. 

ats, cravats, and coats gone, and their owners 
bruised, and sore, and breathless, regain their 
car riage to meditate on the genial amenities of the 
Derby. .A.t this juncture the strong unruly de- 
tachments of roughs are in speech, conduct, a^id 
demeanour, like tuc people I nave belield waiting 
to see ohe of their jfcllou's publicly strangled iu 
the Old Bailey, or hanging on the outskirts of 
other great assemblages, forpliuider and rapine. 
Their garpe is to fling missiles in all directions, 
and wheA retaliation is attcmjited, to turn fun 
into business by hustling, robbing, and maltreat- 
ing the daring spirit. 

But sadder than all this were the pale 
frightened faces of some respectable young girls, 
who, seated in an open carriage with their failier, 
had somehow got entanglea in this fringe of 
^ d^nkenness and vice. ELappil v, they would not 
be likely to understand much of the unutt.crably 
foul Speech they heard. But they covered tlieiV 
heads and facjes with shawls and wraps, and 
shudderingly clung togethej, if for mutual 
protection, while the mocking crew yelling about 
them insisted, with many indecent oaths, that 
they were drunk, and could barely be restrained 
from plucking back tlieir covering. Their iather, 
a gallant-loolang old gentleman, c^ptircly lost his 
head, and.|^fter ^iigrily and fruitlessly directing 
his postilioif to get away, anywhere-^^an^here 
away from these wretches,” had to sit by, be- 
wildered, while his daughfers were outraged by 
their horrible surrouiidiws. 

The half-naked batterfi man we saw being led 
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towards the station was one of the ^^welchers’'^ 
who had been exposed and beaten out of the 
betting-ring earher in the day. An utterly 
wortliless scamp, who made bets and received 
Stakes, without the most remote intention of 
paying liis losses, his chastisement Was of 
course merited. Yet, as he limped painfully 
along, and every now and then putting his hand 
to his bandaged head, looked vacantly around, 
it was impossible to witlihold commiseration. 

To be puolicly thrashed by many infuriated 
men, to have one’s garments torn and one’s 
body bruised ; to be marked as a swindler by 
pi-ofcssional visitors of every race-courso ill 
England, and to be now malfing for hoipe 
branded, penniless, forlorn, and uTithing at 
every step, seemed a heavier punishment for 
swindling than even the law awards, and sug- 
(^sts some curious refiections as^o the various 
egrees of moral turpitude ancT the penalties 
attached to them the world. 

The distant hills w^ere rapidly becoming misty 
and indistinct when we left tlie Downs ; and the 
sounds of revelry were still coming up from the 
course and from the hill. The “fun” was as 
vicious, the road as drunken and disorderly, the 
basest passions as predominant, as ever; and 
the dreadful scenes described were being dupli- 
cated, turn which way wc would. There were 
of course plenty of decent people in carts and ! 
vans, who were simply iolly ana good tempered. 

But of <Le ragged roughs on the one hana, and 
the gaily-dressed vicious people, both male and 
females, on the other, who prolonged tlieir 
fesi ival of riot long after the races were over, it 
is impossible to speak with too much loatliing 
and^ contempt. They were below the level of 
animals the foulest* and most obscene ; and 
henceforth, when I hear the British moralist 
declaiming against the licence of the Continent, 
or the British optimi.st expatiating on the Eng- i 
lishman’s honest hearty enjoyment of his Derby 1 
Day, 1. shall take the liberty of reverting to the 1 
evidence of my senses, and of asserting that I 

there is a great deal in the Derby Day highly | 

desirable to be swept off the face of the earth, 1 


SHAKESPEARE SUMMED UP, 

• ' 

There was a time when the biography of 
Shakespeare consisted only of ^uch traculions 
ai^ wcre collected by Nicholas Rowe, and corro- 
borated by Pope or Tlieobald ; and then it was 
thought that these contributions to the poet’s 
life gave a fair enough idea of the man and liis 
age. But now that these traditions have been 
generally repudiated, there is a tendency on the 
other hand to exaggerate our iguorance^ mid to 
take up with fte hasty notion that nothing at 
ajl is known of Shakespeare, and the growth 
of his mind and fortunes. Even Mr. Hallam 
goes to the length of asserting that we scarcely 
know anylhing,”. that “we se« him — far as 
wq do see him — ^not in himself, but, in a reflex 
image,” nay, that “ to us he is scarcely a deter- 
mined person, a substantial reality.” Now» 
this is an extreme which requires correction, 
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ISnotigh has been coflected from dooment 6 of 
imdbtiiMfd value and unqnesticmable anihoiiity, 
to fix the ontfmes of bis career and to suggait 
the kind and manner of man Umt he was, or 
appeared to be jjp Ms contemporaries ; nay, such 
as he really was^ if we n|ay accept the evidence 
of his works m corroboration of tlie external 
testimony that is procurable. 

It is OUT design, accordingly, in a brief paper, 
to state all that can be fairly cited in aid of 
the story of the poet’s life ; and to bring the 
different indices forward in such order, and 
place them in such lights, that fliey may form in 
some sort a portrait of the nuui and a current 
critique of las h^ritings. 

To begin with his oirth. There can be no 
doubt that ’William Shakespeate was the son of 
John Sliakespeare, a resident of Stratford, 
who married Mary, the youngest daughter of 
Robert Arden,* of Willmeoote, in the parish of 
Aston Cainitlow, and a descendant of the 
Robert Aid.cn who was grooifi of the chamber to 
Henry the Seventh. John was a thriving man, 
a respectable woolstapler, wlio early in life was 
enhbled to purohivse tw'o copyliold houses and 
gardens and a croft, and at the age of twenty- 
seven. became a burgess of the corporation of 
Stratford, The year afterw'ards he was one of 
the four constables of Stratford, and in 1559 
he gained the office of affeeror, whoso duty 
it to fix. and determine il\o fines leviable for 
oflences against the by-laws of the borougli. 
In 1561, he was one of tlie municipal chamber- 
lains; and in 1564, he was a member of the 
Common Hall of Stratford. In the following 
year, 1566, he w^as elected one of the fourteen 
Aldermen of Stratford ; and in 1571 attained the 
hiriiest dignity, by being chosen chief alderman. 

Tim coot, therefore, it is clear, came of a re- 
speolable family. His birthday is supposed to 
have happened on the 23rd of April, 1564, the 
anniversary of the tutelary saint of England, 
St, George. The year 1564 wns remarkable 
for a plaiguc that raged in Strut ford from the 
last day of June to that of i)ecember, dcstroy- 
mg two liundred mid thirty-eight of its inhabi- 
tants. The poet’s family, liowever, seems to 
have been spared the visitation. Bet ween the 
family of the Shakespeares and that of the 
Hathaways an early intiiqacy subsisted; for 
we fiiid, m 1666, two precepts of the Stratford 
Court of Recoj-d, in which John Shakespeare 
mipcarfi as the surety of Richard Hathaway. 
Into tills family Shakespeare mamed at the 
early age of eighteen., His mairiisige-bond bears 
date SSth of November, 1582. The seal of 
R. H., probably Richard Hathaway, is appended 
to the bond. His wife’s name was Anne Hatha- 
way; and they lived together at Stratford mntU 
1585, and haef three children, Bimnna, Hamnet,, 
and Judith, That year Shakespeare quitted his 
native town, to push Ms fortunes in Loudon, 
Bfe beeame attaclied to the theake> and bad a 
in Southwf^rk, where his brother lived 
with;ium'; apd it is probable that his wife was 
his freqmctit compstpion there. 

, Hi« eariy ^difcachment to the stage is easily ao.- 
owmted for. At Stratford he iiad had frequent 


I opportimities of witnesaing stage plays, and be- 4 ,: 
coming acquainted with actors. As early a» 
1569, the Queers playei^s and the Earl of Wor* 
cester’s players vbitea Stratford and performed 
in it; in 1673, the Earl of Leicester s players 
received money from the chamberlain ot Strat- 
ford for performing; and in 1574, my Lord of 
Waiwick’s playm w^erc simflarijr honoured. In 
1575, Quet^u Elizabeth made her grand historical 
visit to Kenilworth Castle, and it is supposed 
that William Shakespeare, then eleven years of 
age, was present at the festivities. In the same 
year we have evidence of bis father’s continued 
prosperity, as he then purclmsed two freehold 
nouses. After this, the notices relative to his 
fortunes are equivocal ; but there is no necesrity 
for attributing them as some do to his adversity. 
The better probability is that John Shakespeare 
j had turned his atienhion irom commerce to agri- 
culture, and was living less fh the borough, 
though still dwelling in the parish, as proprietor 
of the lands of Bisliopton and Welcomlm, which 
his son William disposes of by his will under 
tlh^ designation of Ins ‘inheritance.” 

At the age of 'iifteem, William Shakespeare 
had another opportunity of witnessing a thea- 
tri^;a.l pe^'formunoi', for in the year 1579 the 
players of Lord Strange and of the Countess of 
rlsseiTheld dramatic entertifinments in Stratford 
in the hall of the guild, under Ihc patronage of 
the bailiff. Next year, the players of the Eai'l of 
.Derby visited Stratford. To these entertain- 
ments in his native town Shakespeare alludes 
in his comedy of The Two Gentlcmcitof Verona 
(prol)ably his first dramatic pnMuction). There 
we find his heroine, Julia, stating : 

At PentecQSt, 

When all our pageants of delight were played, 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 

And I was trimmed in Madam Julia’s gown, 

Which served me as lit, by all men’s judgments, 

As if the garment had been made for me ; 

Therefore I know she is about my height. 

And at that time 1 made her weep agood, 

For 1 did play a lamentable part. 

Madam, ’twas Axiadne passioning 
Fur Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight; 

Which I so lively acted with iny tears, 

That pcor mistress, moved there withal. 

Wept bitterly ; and would I might be dead 
If I in thought felt not her very sorrow I 

As boys then played the part of women on 
the En-glish stage, it is possible that 
spearc himself had at these festivals played tlie ' 
very character of Ariadne hero described, and 
that the two last lines describe his own feelings 
on the occasion- Tk^ play, too, contains .allu- 
sions to the motives, which induced the poet, iu 
common with l.us heroes, to forsake the indolence 
of a home life for stremuous exertion in the broad 
highways of the world. 

Shakespejttie probably brought %his CQUu^y 
with him to London in 1*6 86 , in the next year 
composed The Comedy of Errors, wkfeh, though 
called a comedy, has in it also tragical ,md 
fercical clemmts ; foi' the work was produced 
before drama was distinjf uislied into its difl'ciunt 
kinds, and may be accioied as m example of 
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^uriiat dar^ma is in a jjondition^ 1!b^ 

' data of the next plajr^ Love’s Laboitr’s Lost> is 
fixed by reference to a passage in the play itseli^ 
as to Bank’d Horse, about tae perioa of 15&8 ; 
aod in the same year, Hamlet probably saw the 
light. Ill fixing the dates of these early plays 
even approximately^ there is, of course, much 
difficulty. Gommentators appear to be pretty 
well j^reed that l^akespeare began his career 
^ a dramatist about tiie year 1685. Hamlet, 
in its original state, is alluaed to very early. In 
1689, Nash, in Greene’s Menaphon, says of some 

r et, that will affoord you whole Hamlets ; 

should say, handfals of tmg'ml speeches.” 
Was tips Shakespeare or Kyd, who is also said 
to bxve written a Hamlet P The probability is, 
that tlm Hamlet alluded to ^as an early draft 
of Shakespeare’s tnigedy. If this deduction be 
correct, I'Wilet was the earliest of Sliakespeare’s 
tragedies. Subsequently, it underwent much 
revision. Thus, Ilamlct’s contrast between 
Horatio’s character and his own, which he 
dfdivers just before the iierformanoe of the play 
of the murder of Gonzago, and the allusions to 
the meanmg of his part wliilb acting, are addi- 
tions. The brief soUloqny at the end of 1 he second 
scene of the tliird act is also an additian : 
now the very -witclung time of iiigl.it/’ J"C. t^he 
King’s soliloquy in the next scene is'%uch 
altered. As it originriily stood, it probably be- 
longed to Kyd ; the corrections arc Shakespeare’s 
additions. The fourth scene iu the fourth ficJ, 
where Hfuidet meets with Fortitibras and his 
troops, and soliloquises on the fact, is also an 
aftcr-thouglit. Tlxe need for such eolargemeuts 
indicates that the poet felt that, in its first state, 
the treatment was crude, and would bear furtb(*.r 
handling with advantage. He likewise produced, 
in a subsequent play, Ail’s Well that Ends Well, 
a character, that of Helena, as an obvious con- 
trast to that of the Danish prince. It is evident, 
also, that the poet took great pains iviili his new 
play ; for it was remodelled after its first pro- 
duction, wlien it bore the name of Love’s Jja- 
bom'’s Won. We have next Shakespeare’s 
second tragedy, Borneo and Juliet, in which lie 
was much assisted by Arthur Brooke’s poem, 
which iu tlic development of his subject he had 
closely followed. There is iuiernal evidence of 
this ck'ama having been com;po.scd in 159],. 

Four years previously to this date (1 587), the 
Queen’s players had made their appearaiiCM^ in 
Sljpijtfora. TMs, in fact, was Burbadp’s com- 
*pany, which had been incorporated as the 
Queen’s in lfi83 \ and it has been imagined that 
Shakespeare hafi already beeiomei connected with 
it. He was probably, at this time, also a slmrer 
in the Bkcklriars theatre, lib reputation had 
begun to aulminate. He is supposed to be al- 
luded to by Thomas Nash, in )us Anatomic of 
Absurditie, as a Writea:. of songs and sonnets, 
whose edwtibn extended no further than 
little coui^ry graifnmBr knowledf^.” If this is 
intended axTOakespeare,a8 it might he of Thomas 
Greene, hb fellow-towiismian, it may be cited in 
support of the suppositituf tlmt Shakespeare had 
been educated in the i|Stratford Free School. 
Spenser, about the s^rJe time, in his Tears of 


the'Muses, recognised him; but preferred his 
eomedy to hb teagedy, lamenting that fee, imd 
ceased to write the former, and taken to 
latter. 

One remark may be ventured here on thcio 
two first tragedies of Hamlet and EomCo 
and Juliet. The poet had not yet deliwed 
himself from the example of bis age, and in 
both .dramas overcrowas his last scene with 
slaughter and death. The stage b covered wite. 
corpses, as in Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, 
andKyd’s famousSpabish Tragedy. Shakespeare 
saw at length the absurdity of thb practice, 
and in the later tragedies cArefully avoided it. 
But at this stage of bb develojtoent'.he studi- 
ously kept to precedent, both in the form md 
matter of his plays; in Romeo and Juliet, 

E irticnlarly, following closely in the steps of 
rooke’s poem. 

► Wo find him doing the same tffing in relation 
to the historic dramas wiiich he now began to 
edit or recompose.* In the First. Part of Henry 
t.he Sixth, adapted from the work of an older 
drama, he scarcely altered anything. Having be- 
come a theatrical manager, lie availed hiinsclt of 
others’ labours, and commenoed a new w'^alk in 
dramatic production with liie utmost caution. 
He leaves the order of the chronicle, and the 
chroniclc-pIay, alike untouched. He affects 
no artistic arrangement, but depends entirely 
on his materials and hb fidelity to hb autho- 
rii ies. He now appears to liavc formed the design 
of producing a series of historical dramas^ but 
he did not immediately pursue it. He laid hb 
hand upon auolher play which had already ajv 
peared, and out of it, "by allcration and addi- 
tion, constructed The iVniing of the Shrew. 
1'lie addition he obtained from another old play, 
entitled, The Supposes, and used it as an under- 
jdot. He tlieu turned to the subject of Henry 
tlie Sixth again, and produced two other parts, 
resorting for this piuiiose to two anonjmious 
plays which were printed iu 1594 and 1596, 
out wliicli probably he had previously seen in 
manuscript, and altered for hb own theati^e, 
the JUackfriars*. In their unaltered state, 
they w^crc acted by the Earl of rembroke’s 
servants. ^ 

lu 1595, Shakespeai'C became part proprietor 
of another t heatre, the Globe, the builam^ of 
which was completed ii^ that year. RioWd 
Bnrbadgc, the actor, and others of the sharers 
in the Blackfriars’, were co-spoculators^ wit^ 
him. Lord Soulhampton, on thb occasion, b 
supposed to have given Shakespeare a consider- 
able sum of money which enabled Jiim to under- 
take the speculation. It vras one that pmvodl 
very profitable, and the credit Of its prospbr% 
is Ane clucfly to Shakespeare’s inaMgemefit,' 
who ccaitiimediat its head until the ybw: 1604, 
when ho withdrew from the coneerti, mi forth- 
with it fell into trouble. At the close of that 
year, the company gave offijncc to the court by 
the perfonnance of a dnima Gowry’s con- 
spiracy ; aitd in 16Q5 by m, feabdt to the 
City Wthoriiies. In a complaint was 

made to the King by ti® fhmeU alnbassador 
that, in a play by George Ghapman, the Queen 
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of France had be^ brought npott the stage in 
a derogatoTT manner. James the Firrt himself 
escap^ not ridicnle. In consequence of sudi 
errors in conduct^ dr^atic performances in 
Lcmdon were entirely suspended. The company 
was presemd from these mistakes while under 
the admiinstratioii of the judicious, prudent, and 
gentle Shakespeare. 

A funeral elegy on the doatli of Burbadge 

S Ves some account of the part taken bv him in 
le representation of Slmkespeare's and others’ 
plays. The characters recorded in these verses, 


Maroius, Vindex, Franklord, Brachiano, Male- 
vole, Philast jr, Amintas, 

the red-haired Jew, 

Which sought the bankrupt merchant’s pound of 
flesh, c , 

By woman-lawyer caught in his own mesh ; 

Lear, Pericles, and Othello. *• 

To return : In the last part of Henry the Sixth, 
Shakespeare found the character of Richard, 
Duke of Glo’ster, afterwards Richard the Third. 
This charaef er fixed the attention of Shake- 
speare, and he much strengthened it in his adap- 
tation, He determined also to expand it in a 
separate di*ama. But first he tried his hand on 
the subject of Richard the Second, in the com- 
position of which he seems to have obtained 
assistance, for the style is unequal, and certain 
parts indicate the presence of an inferior genius. 
And now Shakes^are made a great and inde- 
pendent effort, aud proceeded to construct his 
mighty tragedy of Richard the Third, for wldch 
he consulted Sir Thomas More’s hisU)ry, and 
indeed accepted his conception of the character. 
He derived also some of his materials from 
Holinshed. The struct ure of this great drama 
is elaborate and complex, aud the diction of 
the loftiest kind. In the course of the play a 
succession of deaths iiccc^sjirily occur. But 
the catastrophe is simple. Richard falls by the 
hand of Richmond, but the stage remains un- 
encumbered with bodies of the slain. This 
work is the most ambitious which Shakespeare 
had up to this period (1595) composed. We 
.allude, of course, to the tragedy as it stands in 
Shakespeare’s collected works, and not to Cib- 
bei*’s version, usually substituted for it on the 
boards. 

Shakespeare now became interested in such 
earlier portions of liis country’s history as were 
needful to explain tl)e proximate causes of the 
events in the reigus whioli he had already 
dramatised. To have made the scries complete, 
he should have commenced with the occurrences 
tiiat distinguished the busy period when Henry 
the Second was king of ICnglani ; but he pre- 
ferred taking.it up at a little later date, when 
the principle then contended for was further 
advanced, and King John acted m its represen- 
tative. In constructing the tragedy that l>cars 
.. his mime, Shakespeare did not, as in Richard 
the TJiird, depend pn his own resources, but rei 
sorted to an elder pky, which he followed in 


all important particulars, and UTote tip in its-:* 
principal scenes and characters. He was care- 
ful in it to mark the Protestant spirit of the 
age, and to denounce the pretensions of tiie 
Papacy, 

The use thus made of others’ materials in the 
composition of the plays which he had placed 
on the stage aS a theatrioal manager did not 
escape censure in his own day. Greene, the dra- 
matist, has, for instance, left a depreciatory notice 
of Shakespeare in his posthumous work, Uiwt’s- 
worth of Wit bought with a million of repent- 
ance. He characterises him m ^‘aumpstart 
crow, beautified in our feathers, that witli his 
tiger’s breast wrapped in a player’s hide, Sup- 
poses he is as well able to bombast out a blank 
verse as the best of you, and, being an absolute 
Johannes Factotum, is, in his own conceit, the 
only Shakes-scene ill a country.” In this jas- 
sage Shakespeare is regarded as an actor and 
manager, rather than as a poet. His cUiims as 
the latter yet awaited full recognition. Yet in 
1598 he had published his Venus and AdoaiS, 
w'hich ran into three 9 ditions, and in the next 
year his Tarquiii and Lucretia. In 1595 
Spenser, too, notices him again, in Ids Colin 
CiQiit’s come again, in highly favourable terms : 

AaI there, though last not least, is ./lotion ; 

A geMlcr shepherd may nowhere be found ; 

Whose muse, full of high thoughts’ invention, 

Doth like- heroically sound. 

In other places, also, we find the gentleness 
of Shakespeare mentioned. Nor are we without 
descriptions of his person, which credit him 
with an augustuess of aspect, a loftiness of fore- 
head, a mild countenance, a sweet mouth, and 
a deep look. He wore a brown beard, and had 
a noble appearance. Aubrey says he was 
handsome well-made man, very good com])aiiy, 
and of a very ready and pleasant smooth wdt.” 
Greene, too. Who had, as we have said., maligned 
him, confesses that he had ‘^seeu his demeanour 
no less civil than he excellent in the quality he 
])rofcsscs ;” adding, divers of worship have 
reported his uprightness of dealing, which ar* 
gues his honesty; and his facetious grace in 
writing, that approves his wit.” 

TJiese citations bring the man before us in 
his habit as he lived,” {)repoSvSessing in person 
and punctilious in his dress and adoress, as be- 
came a man who aspired to a higher station. 
His ambition was, indeed, to entitle himself /o ^ 
the rank and title of a gentleman^, for, about 
this time, his hither, at his instj^nce, applied to 
the Heralds’ College for a grant of arms ; and 
a draft of sucli grant (1596)ri8 still preserved in 
the College of Armk The grant itself wus con- 
ceded the follow!^ year. 

Richard the Third and Kiiig Johir mark 
the completion of Shakespeare’s dramatic educa- 
tion. He now,sought diversion in lighter com- 
positions, such as The MeroJiant qf . Venice, 
and The Midsummer Night’s Dneam. He 
then returned to the histone drarria, but in an 
advanced spirit. He' no longer contented him- 
i self with the mere formftif a chronicle play, but 
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devised a new one jnore conducive to dramatic; 
effect IbiHenry theEoujthhermxedupthehifl- 
toric portraits with dramatic iudividuaTs, giving 
to Sir John Falstaff and his companions an equal 
share of the canvas. Sir John Falstaff was, in 
the early draft of the play, named Sir John Old- 
► castle, an appellation which he found in an elder 
drama. But Shakespeare was not aware of the 
real character of Sir John Oldcastle, who was 
an adherent of Wycklilfc, and thus fell into the 
error of exposing a Protestant martyr to ridi- 
cule* As tile production of this play, with the 

f reat characters of Falstaff, Hotspur, and Prince 
[envy, created a considerable sensation, the 
Roman Catholics began at once to claim its 
author as their supporter; but Shakespeare 
soon (Bsabused them by alteriflg the name of the 
fat knight, and adding an epilogue to the Second 
Par^ ol Henry the PourUi,%m which he a]mlo- 
gises for his mistake, and asserts that Oldcastle 
IS not the person intended. Ncverthelcbs, lie 
makes a sort of promise of continuing the cha- 
racter of Falstafi* in liis next play, Hen^ the 
Fifth. There, however, he contents himself 
with describing his death. 4*crliaps the reli- 
gious controversy prevented him from pursuing 
tiic theme at tliat period, ^ 

By this time, Snakcapeai'c had not*only^le^ 
cured the grant of arms to his father, th# en- 
titling himself to the status of a gentleman, 
but had bought New Place at Stratford for hi^ 
own private residence, Li the“ jJea of eovenanP’ 
for its purcliase, he is expressly named William 
Shakespeare, fffntlewan. In a curious tract, 
dated 1605-6,* and entitled Ratscis Ghost, this 
transneiion is mentioned, in connexion with the 
history of the poet, of whom the author, some 
nnsticccssful writer, mipears to have be(*n en- 
vious. Ratsey was a limliwayman executed at 
Bedford, in Marcli, 1()()6; and in this doeu- 
ment luj is made to counsel tlie leading player 
of a strolling comjiany to try liis fortunes in 
London. Tlierc/’ says he, ‘‘ thou shalt learn 
to be frugal (for players wore never so thrifty 
as tlicy are now about London) ; and to feed 
upon all •men, to let none feed upon thee, to 
make thy liand a stningcr to thy pocket, thy 
heart slow to perform thy tongue’s promise, and, 
when thou feelest thy purse well lined, hu^ ihec 
some place of lordship in the country^ that, 
growing M^eary of playing, thy money may bring 
thoc to uignity and reputatitjn, that thou needest 
c^re for no man ; no, not for them that befoir 
•mffcfe thee proud with speaking their words on 
the stage,” Tliis statement, when translated 
out of the language of malignant satire into 
* that of sober fact, gives a sufficiently correct 
account of Shakespeare’s progress and character. 
It shows that he was prudent and economical, 
that others of his craft were so likewise, and 
that, being so, he gradually saved enough to 
• place hiniself in an independent oosition, such, 
indeed, that he care for iio man,” not 

even for the playwrights whose w^rds "previ- 
ously he had been proud to speak. Other facts 
of his life show that he liad now won a repu- 
tation, For in the y<^r after this purchase 


appeared Mere’s Palladis Tamia, in which SllakCr 
speare’s name.is registered as one of the great 
poets of his day, and many of his dramatic 
works, togcUier with his sonnets, mentioned. 
Some of these dramatic works had been pub’* 
lished, but anonymously. Now, howevcri three 
of these issued from the press with his name, 
viz., Lovev’s Labour’s Lost, Richard the Second, 
and Richard the Third ; yet in the very same 
year, 1598, the Historic of Hciiric the fourth, 
with the humourous conceits of Sir Johu^Fal- 
staBc, had been piibHshed anonymously; but 
in tlie next year’s edition his name was added. 
Shakespeare had, therefore, been at leasSt ihirlem 
years in London as a writer for •the sl^e, and 
had actually placed upon it no fewer than 
eigliteen of his most popular plays, besides 
writing several poems, before his name had oul- 
mimited and become public as a dramatic 
€iutljor. This is an important fa(^, and sugges- 
tive of much reflection ! 

We have now Shakespeare as a poet, with a 
place of lordship” in the country, a gentleman 
m independent circumstances, and free to follow 
liis own course as an author. We become aware 
of the influence of these favourable conditions 
in the superior excellence of the works which he 
now begins to produce. First on the list, we 
have his comedies, Much Ado about Nothing, 

As You Like It, Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
Twelfth Night. All these testify to the maturity 
of his intellect, the readiness of his wit, and the 
exquisite playfulness of his fancy. They present 
even richer matter to the critic tlian bis 
leat tragedies. They should be viewed from a 
igher elevation than tlie levid th{‘y seem to oc- 
cupy ; so best may tlic propriety* of the action 
uiul th(» harmony of the parts l)e perceived. 
They manifest a subtlety and delicacy of delinea- 
tion which severer pieces (*auuot exhibit. Into 
these, liowever, he iio\v imported what he eould 
of tliis finer spirit. Witness his Otlicllo, Mea- 
sure for Measure, L(‘ar, IVoiluvS and Cressida, J 
Cymbeliue, A Winter’s 'Me, and Macbetln In 
all, with the tragic element is mingled a lighter, 
an ironical, a serio-comic vein, indicative of a 
mind that has sumved mere impulse, works 
consciously, and has learned to ^sport with its j 
immediate theme in favour of an ullerior pur- 
pose. There is nothing in tlu^sc of what the 1 

Germans call the sto^bm-a^d-stress period of fhc | 

poetic development . A great calm has settled j 
on the depths of the soul in whfeli the creative 
process had become active, sind rules every ] 
niovoment of the teeming substance. ” The 
years that bring the philosophic mind” have 
left an influence which now presides oyer the ‘ 
whole work, from its first inception to its ulti- ^ 
mate growth. ^ The dramatist is evidently free { 
to conceive his own ])kn, and to mould his 1 
materials after liis own liking. In the execution | 
of these mighty labours the poet needed no as- 
sistance, sought no help, and desired no appro- 1 
bation but his own. Tiumgli^ome of these be I 
amongst the most popular of his productions, j 
Shakespeare nowhere in theju aims at popu- | 
larity ; La more than one instance lie gives proof 
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that' he despises it iJtogether. His tendency 
to do so uow^ Bufeed, grows with him into a 
menial hahifc 

He chooses themes which are temadkable for 
their weight and mpcatanee,i a^^ which he 
may wort out a consistent theory. !For this 
purpose he resorts to Plutarch’s Lives, and 
dramatises the biographies of Roman heroes. 
Goriolanns, Jnlins Caesar, and Antony and 
Cleopatra fc^m a cluster of plays, aU ani- 
mated /with the same inner purpose — that of 
showing the growth .of tyranny m a stete, and 
in what ultimately the despotism of individnal 
will must culminate. He derives wisdom from 
the past, .and sets it forth in his most careful 
manner for the instruction of the future. 
Notliinjg of “ the poor player ” adjusting a 
piece for the baams is now apparent ; but a 
rich spirit exhausting itself of its abundance 
for the advantage of the race — -for ilie. cnl-^ 
ture of leading minds, and the budding up of 
states. ^ 

Shakespeare had now clomb bis way up the 
scab of Jus art to the ideal in pliUosopliy dnd 
the imaginative in poetry, preserving in ‘both, 
however, the thoroughly immaii even in the 
loftiest of his conoe]dions and characters — i 
even in those which belong to tlie preter- 
natural It now became his ambition to tran- 
scend lliat boundary ; and iu Prospero he 
proposed a man so perfect tliat he iniglit pass 


for a divine person, yet even to him he gives 
a feeling of human infirmity, so that at the 
veiy height of action he becomes pertui-bed 
anti angry, imperilling a great caust? by acci- 
dentfd forgetfulness and the indulgence of a 
dangerous passion. Ho endows him with a 
perception of arcana, so that he can penetrate 
the secret causes and spiritual agencies by 
which we are affected in creation, and to these 
latter assigns a sort of angelic personality and 
mission, as well as an iutclligence whicli is in 
some respects superhuman. The play of The 
Tempest is abstract and purely intellectual. 
Nor is the drama wliich succeeded, namely, 
Timon of Athens, much less so. TJie hero is 
the opposite of Prospero ; a man who by the 
magic of his wealth has conjured around 
liim the attendance of spirits/’ who, for their 
own Interests,' are willing to minister to him 
their special gifts iri^ retuirn for his bounty. 
Not only the painter, the poet, the jeweller and 
the merchant, ^but tlie Athenian aristocracy 
consent to swell lus state and feed Ids pride. 
The cynic even is fimnd in the train of bis 
worshippers. But, in tlie treatment of his 
theme, Shakespeare failed to fulfil all its con- 
ditions as stated in tlie ar^ment of it, which 
he places in the mouth of Timou’s poet, who 
makes a pretty allegory illustrative of the 
instability of fortune. Accordingly, he left 
this drama in an incomplete state, and tried the 
thome^ again in his Henry the Eighth, which, 
in all its characters, as vrcU as in the cliaracter 
of the time, is occupied with the same moral, 
the prevntence of change both in the condition 
of persoun and .manumrs. In this nw drama, 


the form of the old chronicle play is adopted^ 
and it appears to have been written as .a 
pageant for some occasion when spectacle was 
expedient. As such, it has alsp been pro- 
duced on the modern stage with profitable re* 
suits * ' 

It was acted op the 29th June, 1613, at the 
Globe, % Burbadge’s company, with a fotal 
result. While the performimoe was in progress, 

“ there shooting of certaine chambers in way 
of tri umph, the fire catched and fastmied upon 
the tkitcli of the house, and there bumeu so 
furiously as it consumed the -whole house, the 
people ‘having enough to doe to save them- 
selves.” Thus ended Shakespeare/s career as 
a dramatic poet.. He had already in 1612 
returned to otrafiord, whither he seems now 
to have finally retired. We have few tmeos of 
him there, but these suffice to show him a 
busy man, whose help and counsel were valued 
by his neighbours. He went backward and 
foiward to London, and was csgagtid in soixlie 
questions touching the enclosures of conimon 
lands. He seems also to have attended juries, 
and entertained preachm Newe Place.” 
MeanwliUe, new e.ditions of several of his 
dr^-mas ^weut through the press. Our next 
dale is 1616, when we find Mm making his 
willj^^id providing for the marriage of his 
daughter Judith, which took place on the 10th 
of Pebi-uttry. The will was exeemted ou the 
25th of March. Whether Sliakespeare was 
ill at this time is not known, but he died on or 
about the 23rd of next April. The character 
of his bust, which was taken from a oiist after 
his death, and forms part of his monument at 
Straifurd-on-Avon, at any rate renders it im- 
probable that he died of a fever. The Strat- 
ford Burial Register has this entry ; / 1616. 
April 25, Will. Shakspere, His wife 

survived him seven years, and was buri<;d 
beside him on the 8tn August, 1628. The 
first folio edition of his plays was published 
in the same year. 

Up to the last we may note Shakespeare as a 
careful, prudent man, who left nothing te cbance, 
and who was desirous of preserving the respec- 
tability of his family. Jluring the whole of 
his career he soems never to have suffered from 
pecuniary want. Prom a document recently 
placed in the hands, of the writer of this paper, 
lie appears to have had relatives in London, 
who may Jiave prepared the way for him on Ms ^ 
first visit, and it is probable that from his * 
earliest residence there he was connected with 
the theatre. Thirteen years lie worked both 
as author and manager in comparative obscurity* 
For fourteen years afterwards be lived as an 
independent gentleman, though for great part 
of that time he still continued in management, 
and during that long period wrote those great 
tragedies and comedies which are the glory of 
our dramatic nterature. Wei^uestjon much, 
however, Whether his two first tragedies are 
not quite as popular, thoiigh not so perfect, 
as those of his latet period* These of the 
latest are certiSnly the^'least poptilar, and ap* 
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};«ar to have bftea writteB from Irighef motive 
tbftu to ploa«*a plavgoQrsv ®hey were evidently 
written to piea^fe mmself. 


I THE CASTLE 01' DUBLIN. 

! IL IN XKB 014)1^ ^IHE. 

PitEASAifT as are the ^Miigh jinks” of the 
modem Dublin Court, they nale before its older 
glories. Ireland a hnndrea and twenty years s 
ago was like a separate kinp:doin, and was 
always spoken of as*' this kingdom.” Dublin 
was some four days'* journey from where there 
were no aecidcats ; but accidents were the ; 
rule, and delay^i at sea and on the road made a 
leisurely journey reach to a week. Dio fact of 
there being a parliament, a IJfiuse of Lords and 
Commons, with a prime minister, a handsome 
revejiue, aChanoellor of the Jllxchcquer to regu- 
late it, a set of brillianti debaters, the fame of 
T^hosc eloquence became almost European, and, 
besides .. this, an '‘Irish establishment,” that 
is, a regular Irish army, raised and paid in 
that kingdom — these were elements enougli to 
render the nation of an impcfrlaiice to wliicli it 
is pardonable its sons should look back to with 
regret and pride. Therfj was yet anoyicr tefb- 
ture not quite so admirable, anoi her sense* for 
what was called the “ Irish Establisln/fRii,” 
which bore lightly iind chc/crfully a load of Eng- 
lish pensions for German winces and German 
mistresses, a “ pension on .Ireland” being the 
fevourite “job. It was only when this degrad- 
ing burden Veaclicd to between sixty and seventy 
thousand a year, that the Irisli Parliiuncnt 
modestly but gently began to remonstrate. 

To the rcfwlcrs of the old memoirs of those 
days, what brilliant flashes come brick ! There 
was plenty of moiey in the country, though the 
peasantry was a miseral)le unenfranchised horde 
of serfs ; but the gentry and the nobility were in 
their turn tlie unenfranchised serfs of pleasure, 
builtiiug .palaces worthy of Venice (and which 
are now to be seen standing), dancing, fiddling, 
gambling, .drinking, and fighting, as a gallant 
gentleman of tliose days should. 

The grand cynosure of the Dublin Court was 
the stage. Those were the happy days for both 
theatres and actors, find witli what happy effects 
their patronage was attended may be conceived 
from the splendid list of dramatic arfists that 
Ireland lias produced. The names of Barry, 
Sheridan, Mossop, Ryan, Dehme, 
Wong the men, and of Woffington, Kitty 
Clive/ Mrs, Eitzhenry, Mrs. Bellamy, can 
scarcely be matched in any coniitry. One hun- 
dred and thirty years ago there were four thea- 
tres in that city,* all handsomfi and elegant, one 
of which now actually exists, and a portion of 
the wall of another where Garricik played, but 
helps to support a chapel, still stands. 

• We look back very far to the. days of Lord 
Chestcrflel|, the#iollow polishea nobleman — 
yet not sorfalse in Ireland-— winning favour 
in that country, making epigrams on iho Irish 
beauties, and “ cultivatuig » Aidermau Ealkener. 
It was in his reign thaWhe gre;^t Mr. Garrick 


paid his second visit to Dublin, and appeared 
at the “ Smock-alley ” Theatre. The Vicerty 
and bis court were there every niglit, and has 
oxceUenoy, the Dublin papers said, was pleased 
to compliment Mr, Garrick rather extravagantly 
as the greatest actor that had ever appeared (Sn 
my stage. Then was the Garrick fever brought 
on by overcrowding in the boxes and gal- 
leries, and the Dublin barrister, walking dowm to 
court by a short cut, may thread lus way 
through the “Blind Quay,” and the old, mean, 
and wretched houses, then houses of persons of 
quality, who must hare been disturbed by tlic 
block of carriages, and the flashing of toinhes, 
and the sliouts of footmen attendant on the 
ovation to the great actor. 

There was a pleasant gaiety, even an elegance, 
in the relations of the noblemen and gentlemen 
of this court. Amateur theatricials were all the 
rage— a taste that has always prevailed in Ire- 
land. Each play was sure to be ushered in by 
some elegantly tui%ied verses from “ au emi- 
nent hand.” Indeed, every gentleman was 
trained to versify, and every compliment to 
a beauty assumed the unsubstantial shape of 
rhyme. 

Tlie professional poet, Chnrchill, took a savage 
view 01 the most seductive place in tlm worla ; 
as some cynic did in the following halting lines ; 

Maslhouses, churches, mixed together, 

Streets uni^IeaKsaiit in all weather, 

I’lie charch, the Four Courts, and hell contiguous, 
Castle, College-green, and custom-house gibbous. 
Few things heni are to tempt ye, 

Tawdry outsides, pockets empty. 

Five theatres, little trade, and jobbing arts, 

Brandy and snutr-shops, post-chaises and carts ; 
Warrants, balifls, bills unpaid, 

Masters of their servants afraid ; 

Rogues that daily rob and cut men, 

Patriots, gamesters, and footmen ; 

Women lazy, drunken, loose, 

Men in labour slow, oi wit profuse, 

Many a scheme that the public must rue it, 

This is Dublin, if yo knew it. 

A pleasant subject, of a gossiping sort, 
would be the history of private theatricals, into 
which the annals of the Irish private stage would 
enter very largely. Every one h& heard of the 
Kilkcniiy theatt icals, whose records are ^eady 
set out in a book of ^iheir own; but it .Is imp(^- 
sible to peep into any soma! corner of Irish life 
without getting a glimpse of thfi amateur stage 
witli lamps lit, and the noble Mies and nolwe 

f ntlemen in rich dresses, playing their parts» 
rerj old faded newspaper is fuU of compliment 
taxy notices. One short specimen will sliow in 
wffiat “style ” these things wei*e done before Him 
Union. In 17S)S, a number of noblemen :and 
gentlemen tobli Molachy^s Theatre, set Itslkn 
artists to work, to paint and decorate. Tl»e 
ceiling was ' gorgeous with Apollo, and 
Tragedy and Comedy ; mirrors were let in to 
the pilasters of the boxes ; the^seats were all up- 
holstered ixL scarlet and £riage ;’^the decorations 
welre aU white and gold figures, witS festoonings 
of gold and crimson tassels; servants in gorgeous 
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Kteries attended bn every one in the. boxes^ 
orchestra vras flM With amatenrs, and the' 


ana many loaote, TiJie^ pJiayed the is^ffars 
Opera, the Poor Soldier, the Rivals, S^ool 
for Seandal', and such pieces. These were 
not mere stray performances; but there was 
a regular season, and the theatre was rented 
for a number of years, until tlie Rebellion 
and the Union scattered both audience and 
company. 

Nor must we pass by a picturesque 
tribute to music, which is not so honoured 
in OUT .time.** St. Cecilia, the patroness of 
nmsic, had her day kept with all honour. At 
the Castle was maintained a full state band, gene- 
rally under the command of some musician of 
eminence, and Dubourg, who played with 
Handel, fiUecfhis office for a long time. On Sf. 
Cecilia’s day, all the court and persons of 
miality repaired in great pbmp to St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, where tne Reverend Doctor Swift, 
the dean, no doubt objected to such “ twecdle 
dum and tweedle-dce.” A fine orchestra 
erected, and Mr. Dubourg and his men fiddled 
awdy at Corelli, and Dr, Blow, and Purcell. 
Tlie performance lasted from ten till three 
o’clock, and there was not standing room. 
Another custom obtained, which was that of 
keeping the king’s birtli-day with great state 
and solemnity. There was a court in the mom- i 
ing, with a ball at night, and Sheridan, or Mr. 
Brooke, or Captain Jephson, or some Irish 
laureate, wrote an ode, which Mr. Dubourg 
“set,” and which was sung and fiddled by a 
larger choir and orchestra. A “ Castle ’’ festival 
a hundred and forty years took place in the 
“ old Beefeaters’ and wit h seven hundred 

people»^aIl seated in tiers, the topmost row of the 
ladies’ heads touching tlie ceiling. By eleven at 
night all the minuets w'ere over, and the Viceroy 
and his lady adjourned to the basset table in 
another room. 

After an hour’s play, the Duke and Duchess 
and their nobility adjourned to the supper-room, 
where there was a holly tree lit uj) with a hun- 
dred wax tapirs, which made a prodigious im- 
pression ; but an English lady who was present 
and saw the spectade of the noble company 
bursting into tne suj>per-room, says the scene 
was not |;o be jieseribed, “ squalling, shrieking, 
all sorts of noises;” ladies were stripped of 
tiieir iappcls, hustled, squeezed iu the scuffle ; 
and poor Uady Santry was left more dead than 
alive. 

A glimpse, too, of the old coffee-houses, 
where the gentlemen of Ireland drank won*- 
derful claret at Lucas’s,” deservedly con- 
sidered the most “ convenient, as there was a 
charming garden, or enclosure, at the back, 
where “ difficulties” were settled with delightful 
' promptitude. The gentlemen had only to move 
iheir chairs near to the windows, and were 
thu«;aiblc tq see the whole “fun” with comfort 
and easfe* Lucas’s was a haunt for cer- 
tain persbns of quality, and where any one 
who wiaht^ to see what were called The 


Bucks ” , was sure to be gratified. The Bucks 
were the fine gentlemen of ^ the time, *if 
finery consisted in ostentatiously savage 
manners and barbarous behaviour. Some 
belonged to the “Hell Fire Club,” and one 
of this society’s feats is recorded — namely 
setting their "telub-room on fire, and enduring’’ 
the flames until they were all but suffocated and 
burnt to death. Tbis was by way of bravado, 
and to show their contempt for the torments 
which were held mp to them from pulpits. 
Some were callea Pink. Dindies, whose 
pa.^time was Cutting off an inch or so of the 
scabbard of their swords, and pi'odding the 
victims of the jests with the blafles, which thus 
could not penetjjrate much below the surface. 
The odious race of duelling bullies swarmed 
over the town— the “ Tiger Roches ” and 
others. One Buck would walk up and down 
Lucas’s with a train to his cloak, and if any 
one trod on it, would instantly draw his sword. 
An old gentleman who was alive not long since, 
recollected a scene of this sort at Lucas’s, j)ro- 
duced by this literal challenge to tread on the 
tail of one’s coal, and whei*e the unconscious 
offender was lucky enough to anticipate the 

a ‘s attack by running him through the body. 

ori, the fashionable mode for the Bucks 
was1.o range the city and seek for excitement 
by maiming or annoying the canaille, whicli was 
carried out by “pinking” or “sweating.” 
We know what “ pniking ” was ; “ sweating ” 
was bursting into a house and carrying off guns 
and swords as tropliies, just as knoexers used 
to be wrenched by the “.bloods” of yester- 
day’s generatiop. 

Another set of gentlemen went about as 
“ Chalkers.” Their pastime consisted of mark- 
ing or maiming a person about the face. And 
the quality of these ruffians is at once cha- 
racteristically determined by the Acts of Par- 
liament passed against the practice, in 'which, 
though visiting it with the severest penalties, 
it is stipulated there shall be nothing to corrufit 
the offender, or prejudice his family. 

Even now, next to the old Parliament 
House stands a stately building, cut up into 
half a dozen houses of business. This was 
once “ Daly’s Club-house,” where all the noble- 
men and gentlemen of both Houses would 
adjourn to dine and drink ; where were 
seen Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Flood with “ his 
broken beak,” and Mr. Curran, tuid %)se, 
brilliant but guerilla debaters whose en- 
counters both of wit and logic make our modern 
parliamentary contests sound tame and languid. 
There was seen ^ that surprising Sir lloyle 
Roche, whose name and whose surprising 
“Bird” lias done such good service, both in 
books and speeches. And there, too, we see 
honourable meoibers emerging frdm under the 
classical portico, hot with rage and fury, and ' 
driving away to “the Photox” ^>0 arrange 
their differences. As we pass by^nd see that 
picturesque temple given over to the money- 
changers, and^ tramnormed into the Bank of 
Ireland, it is impossible tor one wlm is thoroughly 
Irish not to regret tiose brilliant days, and 
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the abrupt change from nationality to pure pro- 
vnioialisiii*^ 

The year before the TJjaiou, as ** old inha- 
bitants’* hayc told the writer, Sacknlle- 
street, long and broad as it is, was literally 
crowded with coaches and six, waitmg,, drawn 
• up to take down noble lords and noble gentle- 
men to the House.” Only^ the year after the 
Union, as an ancient and fossilised coach- 
builder has also told us, . the auction-marts and 
carriage-yards were encumbered with coaches 
and, carriages and horses ; noblemen and 
gentlemen, now ‘^‘out of work,” with their 
calling gone, literally flying from the unliappy 
capital. 

About the old Music Hall, now Pishamblc- 
street Theatre, where Haifdel sat at his 
harpsichord, float the ghosts and clouds of 
a hundred fairy scenes igid glories. Here 
it was that Lord Morningion — of ye spotted 
snakes” memoi-y— founded this musical academy, 
which, by the rules, was to be strictly 
independent of all mercenary professors.” 
A hundred years ago it was flotirishing. The 
president was thellacetious Sane O’Hara, who 
wrote Midas the leader of the band wiis Lord 
Morningtoii; first violins, Count McCarthy, 
Right Bon. Sackvillo Ilamiltojj, Re^. DeJn 
Bay ley, and others ; bassoon, Colonel LcofSi^io- 
lon cellos, Earl of Bellauut, Sir John Dillon, two 
Hon. and Rev. Deans; flutes, Lord Lucan, 
Captain Reid, Rev. J. Johnson; harplschord, 
Right Hon. W. Brownlow, Lady Ereke, Miss 
Cavendish ; singers, Right Hon. Lady Caroline 
Russell, Mrs. Monck, Miss O’Hara, and a host 
of other notabilities. This place still stands; 
and every night Malachy, cntciT[)rising manager 
as is, gives tlic illegitimate draina, where the 
noble earl led the bmid, and my Lady Ercke 
sat at the harpischord. Masquerades, too. Mr. 
Gardiner, of the Blessington family, flits by as 
an old woman carrjdng her father in a basket; 
considered the best mid most ludicrous mask 
in the place, and Mr. Hamilton as a Ereiich 
gouvernanie. There passes by Mr. Yelvertoii 
as a Mqtliodist preacher, Counshillor Doyle 

a friar ; and, strangest spectacle of all, Lord 
Glerawly as a sideboard of plate,” This was 
certainly the most mysterious of all characters, 
and did honour to his lordshijrs ingenuity. 
Captain French as Diana Frapes. But the cha- 
racter that we should have wished to see, and 
which has an interest for us beyond the 
•gcMcinaii who walked as Sterne’s' Slaiiken- 
Dcrgias, Cresli from the promontory of Noses, 
was Mr. Boswell,” who liad by this fline 
emptied his head of Corsica, and who was con- 
tent with the character of Dmiglas. 

The chapter of Irish beauties at tlie Irish 
Court has always been a large one. Looking 
back, we can catch glimpses, at every era, of a 
train of belles of reputation. When all London 


was running wild after the lovely Gunuings^fnd 
when a Secretary of State actually seut a gtmd* 
of soldiers to walk after them in Hyde Park 
to keep the mob off, and when these biilliont 
but bold young ladies w^e rather courting 
such admiration, it was surprising tliat no one 
thought of hunting up the old stories of *they 
Irish triumphs ; for they, too, had been at 
Castle,” yet under circumstances a little liumili- 
ating. Their father, John Gunning, Esquire, 
Iiad ruined himself, like many a fine Irish 

G entleman ; but his dai^ghtcrs, like many fine 
rish ladies, must still go to the shows ” and 
keep np appearancfiS ; yet both monej and credit 


* Only laift year died the last surviving member 

of the Ifksli House, one of Nature's gentlemen — no 
mere remnant of an old gemmation, but fresh, buoy, 
ant, keeping pace with tae younger world, the de- 
light and admiration of friends. 


were unhappily gone, in which difficulty their 
mamma called iii tMr. Thomas Shoridma, the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Smock Alley, 
who kindly allowed the handsome girls to choose 
from the rich wardrobes of his green-room, and 
ill ibis way they were enabled go to the 
draAving-room.” On another occasion, a charit* 
able actress, passing through Great Britain- 
sireet, heard women crying in a second floor, 
and going in, found the two beauties and their 
mamma in the deepest distress, bailifl*s liaving 
put in an execution. John Guuuiug, Esquire, 
was happily out of the Avay, as he mways epn- 
trived to be. She befriended and rescued 
them. Long after, w-hcii the Irish girls mode 
ilieir wonderful nialches, and became Lady 
Coventry and Duchess of Hamilton, it is 
said iJiat the Irish manager had humbly asked 
to be invited to one of their parties, and was 
refused; and Mrs. Bellamy, the actress w^ho 
had saved them from the bailiffs, is also said to 
have met with the same neglect. Still, theirs 
were awkward secrets to bring to your host’s 
party. ^ ‘ 

III later times, lively and not too strait- 
laced saturnalia prevailed. Jovial vice-kings 
enjoyed their reigns. The Dublin carica- 
turists were never idle a moment. Looking 
OA-cr their works, we find open allusions to 
three veiy well-known ladies, who arc always 

f ut down as Lady C — r, Lady C — e, and Lady 
.)cnny. The pranks of these dames amused 
the whole city ; tlunr rivalrites, their battles in 
llic box lobbies of the theatre, and their 
doings at Court. All the wwld knew Lady 
Cahir, Lady Dininy, and Lady Clare, but they 
did not heed Avhat tiie world knew. One of 
the caricatures gave cacli^a motto, more witty 
than complimentary. For Lady*Clare, ‘‘I de- 
clare for all men for Lady Cahir, I care for 
all men;” and for the last, “I deny no man.’^ 
But the greater scaiuhJ was occasioned when 
it Avas known that one of these ladies had in- 
troducetl an extraordinary game, in high favour 
at the Castle, and wiiicli went by the name of 
“ Cutchacutchoo.” 

Two recesses were fitted up at the end of the 
grand saloons ; and here, behind a curtain, the 
ladies prepared tiieir toilet for the, exciting 
sport. Ill a moment the floor Was covered with 
a crowd of belles, and dowagerslj and beaux, hop- 
ping about in the silting attitude recj^iircd by the 
game. Great was the laughfer when a gentle 
dame of high degree was overthrown by the 
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heavier assault of a stouter rival Presently, as 
the fuu vraxed more furious, dresses were 
tom, liair disordered, pamt on the fair faces 
began to mb c0F, jemd the whole became a 
romp. WcaJuioldi% an amusing satire, which 
dealt very severely with these high jiiAs, that a 
vice-queen tried tb stop them— 

Fair Bardwicke) thoa whose social schemes 
Steer Jnstly ’twixt the nice extremes ; 

but she was quite powerless. 

13)e theatre, after Mr, Garrick's departure, was 
in a lawless state ; bloods" ranged the stage and 
green rooms as tliey pleased ; the manager was 
helpless. Th^ pretty but overbearing Miss 
Bellamy-— whose pettish quarrels with Garrick 
are amusing theatrical reading— -was passing 
off the stage. One gala-night, when the viceroy 
and court were present, and the house crammed, 
one of the ‘'^)loods," a Captain St. Legcr, who 
was standing at the wings, had the freedom to 
put his lips to her shouWer as she went by. 
The offended actress at once turned on him, 
and gave him a slap on the face that rang 
through the house. The act took place in full 
view of the audience, who applauded loudly; 
and Lord Chesterfield was seen to rise in his 
box, and clap his hands in approbation. He 
presently sent Major Macartney, his aidc-de- 
camp, to require that Captain St. Leger should 
make a public apology, which was accordingly 
made in due form. 

HAUNTED HILDERTON. 

^Wht is this called ^Laimted' Hilderton? 
and how did you ever come to live here, xmclc 
George?" asked Ellen. You never said one 
word about it in your letters to India." 

Unless an arrangement could have been 
eome to with her Majesty's mails to cariyr 
ghost stories at half-price, it would have beeii 
too costly, my love," replied Colonel Savage. 

Well, well ! * You have been here now nearly 
a week, and I— 1 trust you and Soph have 
found everything comfortable." 

« jjveryiihing delightful. But, uncle, why 
haunted P I’ire never seen anything." 

** I wouldn't brag, my dear,^' said the colonel, 
mysteriously. “ It is one" of the polished pccii-- 
liarities of me disturbing influence here, that it 
refrains from ia*oubling newly-arrived visitors 


until they have recovered the fatigue of a 

S ney, and are beginning to feel themselves 
y at home," ' 

1 am sure it is very kind," said Ellen, 
warmly. good you all are in dear old 

En^knd— ghosts and But, unde, what 

**Ah ] th^^^the point," replied the colonel 
" There^s anlpa— a vague, misty consciousness 
of an indistincf impresmon— that— why ' 
talk of it? However, do what I wili, I have 
been 'able wholly to eradicate the terror 
fedhmy household. The butler, as bold a man 
wbout a house .fe ever stepped, would fight 
against any odds in defence of his pkte-chest^ 


but, at the first rim of the supernatural,* bis 
manly cheek turjqji pale, and a reinfareement of 
Molly the housemaid is necessary before he will 
even i^escend the stairs." 

It's a laoise, uncle ?" said Sophy. Oh, tell 
us all about it." 

To be 8\ire," said her uncle* Why not ? 
YcMi're sensible cliildren. This is how it hap- 
pened. Your uncle Cliarles, m you know, is a 

f reat musician. It is, or was, his intention to 
ecome the first fiddler of the age. far 

that purpose may have been modified by for- 
tuitous circumstances we shall know when he 
returns from Southern Tartary, from whence 
his last letteirs were dated; but he certiainly 
threw himself into the pursuit with all his na- 
tural ardour. Ee practised ineessantly, and 
when he wasn't playing the fiddle, he talked it* 
It chanced thpt he and 1 were stayii\^ to- 
gether at the house of Sir Simon Mumford, 
with whose fair daughter, Charley, in the inter- 
vals of fiddling, beueved himself in love. He 
was hard at work on a fantasia, in a little room 
opening from the hall, when Mumford, bursting 
out of hivS study;' pen in hand, rushed in, and 
caught him by" the hand, ‘Chaa^leB, my dear 
fellow,' be said, ^ tliis is superb ! A little more 
pfeigevcfaiice and, by Jove ! you are at the top of 
thwuce — the top, my boy !' 

Charley, hif^ly gratified, was going in for 
another turn at the fantasia, by way of iicknow- 
ledgment, when Mumford hastily added, 
must warn you, however, that if any of the 
jirofcssionals get hold of your mode of dealing 
with that glorious bit, they'll adopt, it, and 
claim it as their own. You must be more pri- 
vate, Charles. Paganini always practised in 
the beer-ccllar; Eillippowicz rented a hut cm 
the Skerries, and was provisioned, once a 
mohtli, from the maiiilana. Go you down to 
Hilderton. There’s nobody there but the gar- 
dener and the ghost. The place is at your ser- 
vice as long as you please.' 

Charley jumped at the idea, and thanked 
our kind liost cordially for his considerate pro- 
posal; but Miss Julia, who came in at the 
moment, looked, I thought, less gratified. 

‘^^I shall take down my Stradivarius — ^no, 
my Kortz junior/ said Charles, hesitating among 
liis family of violins, and tenderly caressing tlic 
child he at last selected as he lifted it from its 
green cradle. (It boasted fifty-nine patches, 
was mellow, tremulous, and worth, .Charles 
said, three hundred guineas.) shall Vfakc 
down (his — a box of cigars — andGrimtergronen's 
first movement — fifth quartette— you know it. 
Miss Mumford P’ 

* But too well,’ murmured the young lady. 

" ‘ It is a teazer,' said Charles, ihoughtfuliy. 
^ First violin comes in at the ninth bar, accom- 
panied by the other three instruments, forming 
the chord of the second inversion of dominant 
seventh, up tG the nincteenthtJbar, when/ added 
the euthuJ^^ast, preparing to illustro-fe his mean- 
ing, ^thc following delicious passage occ 

No? Well, then, ril hum it. TEeeeumptitye— 
teeenmptitye— U4a— 

like those wor^e so much!' sai^ Miss 
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Jiumford. ^Who ^yrote J:lie3% bow P Siicli rentljr a clinmx, yet never, on any <WK 5 asioTK 

pathos~snch- Gruntergronen a famfly- reaching tlie intelligible. All efibrts to farano 

nmri?^ I to coijvmced ttiat he composed that titus sound to its origin had proved fruitless, 
work in commemoration of some domestic difte* Time after time had me house been cleared Of 
rence, I m sure he ms a kind, indiilgoat every living thing, the listeners excepted, and 
parent — ^witness that feeling teeeumptitye — and still the strange debate went on, sometimes hy 
• yet firm of purpose ~ hence that inexorable day, sometimes by night, without, apparently, 
tWo.' coming to a division* 

* He does not seem to have had it ali Ids '' Time might have reconciled the tenants of 
own way/ remarked my brother; ‘for there Hilderton to what the gardener called the 
ensues a jolly row, all the four instruments ‘wices^ (aa for the ‘ shadders,’ I hold them to 
talking together, ipatil — ^hist !-— comes in that be but the illegitimate offspring of the fomcr), 
movement, replete with softiiess and dignity — but for the one dirfinctive feature, that the 
twee-tweeio-twee— ^ ^ sound, through many months, always seemed 

"‘That’s the maiden aunt interposing/ re- to be drawing nearer. How itjtmppened tliat 
marked Miss Julia ; ‘ I recognise her voice.’ this fact, instead of affording satisfaction to the 
" Thera was more chat, nt) doubt, of equal curious listeners, only inqjressed tliem with 
interest ; but I need not pursue the dialogue, fear, our informant could not explain. An idea 
It jvas arranged that my %brotber should go had got abroad that, wliencver the mysterious 
down to Hildekon for, say, a fortnight, and I, •voices of Hilderton should become intelligiWe, 
having no engagement on hand, agreed to bear 'something of an awM nature as concerning 
him company. I could not repress the idea the then existing toeanta would be revealed, or 
that Sir Simon regarded my brother’s temporary would occur. Strange as it may appear, the 
occupation of the hoiise, while in. a fiddliug.fit, effect produced by this fradition was such as 
as a means of exorcising the 'ghost. Toucliing to occasion the dejuirtnre of three sets of occu- 
the latter, Miss Julia’s sole comment was : pants, and the haunted mansion, wliich Imd 

" ‘ Fiddlestick !’ ^ passed into the possession of my friend 8ir 

" And my brother replied that was predi^ly Simon, had remained tuitenahted, save by the 
the instrument he intended to use. ^ gardener, until he suddenly offered it to my 
" Yon see what Hilderton is — one of those brother in the manner I have mentioned, 
jolly old buildings siich as may be met with in " Such was the story; and, I need not say, it 
the eas1;ern paris of Belgium, which seem to had litih; eflcct upon our' nerves. We enjoyed 
have been c?istles in tlieir youth, but have since ourselves, each after his own fashion, very much, 
taken to farming, and been unlucky. Excepting Charley fiddled and scraped in a manner that 
that the rooms were darkish, we found it very must have compelled the spirit of Gruntergrdnen, 
comfortable. Tlie gardener, who, with his if it were within hearing, to come foiward with 
wife, dwelt in two b?mk rooms on the ground some sort of acknowledgment of so much per- 
floor, on lH?ing questioned as to the nature of severance; and I lived the life of a frog. You 
the haunting mnuences, replied, succinctly ; . have .seen that splendid plunging-bath, con- 

" ‘ ‘Slui.ddcrs.’ stracted at some expense, ty the original pro- 

" Pressed further, he added: priotor. Well, I, wlio emulate the ancient “E.o- 

" ‘ Wices.’ mans ia their love of water, passed a consider- 

"And this was all he would say. The pro- able part» of the hot summer’s days in that cool 
cess of oross-exammation was too fatiguing to grot. The tap was always naming. Fortu- 
follow up, inasmuch as tins gentleman had ac- natcly, the spring that supplied it, and which 
qiiired a#habit of condensing his speeches into rose close beside the house, was an abundant 
a single word — an eccentricity for which I was one. 

conscious of a secret longing lo punch his head. " We had been here nearly a fortnight, and 
"It was from the clerk, sexton, beadle, con- nothing had occurred to remind \isof the ghost, 
stable, postmaster, and general gossip of the when, one evening, as we sat smoking in this 
village, Mr. Adolphus Ddllnms — called D^ed-dol very room, Charles Suddenly removed the ci^r 
^ f or snort— that we learned the real story of the from his lips, and assimiftl the appearance ol a 
» ghost, which, though sufBciehtly cn- listener. Almost at the same moment I became 

‘riSds, was nothing more than this: Every sensible of a distant grumbling *sound, wliich 
family — and they were not a few — who bad at- gradually increased in volume until it resembled 
tempted to occupy the house, had, after a few veiy many voices engaged in eiu'iiest discussion, 
days’ residence, %ecome aware of a low mutter- Not one word, however, was intelligible. We 
iug sound, as of distantf conversation — or, could distinguish breaks, ripples, ana rushes, in 
mher, of that peculiar hum which, when issu- the mysterious rivulet of talk, but that was all 
ing fx’OM bobina the scenes, is, witli the ini-, 'fhere could b^no doubt that we were listening 
tinted, the certain precursor of a popular row, to the invisible debaters of Iii^^||oiU' 
the observations of the insurgents being con^ "Taking mir candles, we el^meXimA a carc- 
fined to tl|p repe^itioh of the oh(^word— ‘ MuhP fa! scrutiny. Tlie sound irvi® Go into 
mum-m-m-na !’ . / , # would, it seetoed remote as ever. 

" At first hsrdly distiiiguishable, the sound, Once or twice, indeodv the vMoes appewd to 
by slow aitvaneasi resolved itself more cleiwly combine in a rusliing murmur; so a& to convince 
info the measured not«%of cmiversati«, us that they must now inefitwly become dis- 

resumed, with cadenocs, and, sometimes, appa- 1 tinct. But no ; that point was never fully 
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reaebed, and ^hen onr stay, whicli was pro- 
longed to nearly a month, was on the eve of ter- 
minatihg, aU our i^earclungs, listexungs, and in- 
quiries, iefk us no wiser than before. 

^^ On the night before our intended departure, 
we were sitting, as usual, in this room, a little 
disgusted at having failed in tracing the source 
of the baffling sounds. On this occasion, they 
w*ere in full flow, and louder than at any pre- 
vious time. There seemed to be dissensions in 
the oouncil. Every now and then a low roar 
htoke the monotonous murmur, but whether of 
reprobation or applause/was doubtful as ever. 
1 must own that, while listening to these un- 
earthly disputrnts, I was,not unconscious of a 
sort ot awe, while, at the same time, our com- 
plete bewilderment had in it something of the 
Wlesque. 

It had been a day of sudden storms, and 
the rain, at tiQies, descending in torrents, almost 
drowued the mysterious voices, although it ap- 
peared to us that the lattertexdted themselves, 
to meet the emergency. At length, in the crisis 
of one of these storms, there occurred a thun- 
derous murmur, so loud and positive, that 
Charley fairly started from lus chair ! 

^Something's coming !’ he shouted, and was 
snatchir^ up a candle, when the gardener, pale 
and excited, dashed into the room, mid uttered, 
as usual, one word : 

‘**ilun.” 

* What’s the matter, man r’ 

^ House !’ ’’ 

«‘Whai?’ ” 

" And he bolted from the room. 

“ A noise as of a crashing wall and a rusliing 
cataract roused us to action. We flung our- 
selves down the stairs, and were instantly waist 
deep in water, volumes of which carnc welling 
through the bath-room door. Quickly wading 
into the court-yard, wc learned what had come 
to pass, subse'qiieiitly more fully understood . 
A large spring, that must have beeu for some 
time mining its way in the direction of that 
which already supplied the bath, had effected a 
lateral junction wuth the latter, when the two 
together, overflowing all obstacles, natural or 
artificial, Imd burst into the house. How far 
their eccentric proceedings had contributed to 
the voice-like sounds I \my€ described, I cannot 
say. I am told, howdver, that such a cause has 
produced still •'more extraordinary phenomena 
than these, and, also, that atmospheric changes, 
rain-fall, &c., and tlie disuse of the bath, wh(m 
the house was uutenantod (whereby the spring 
found a readier outl(?t), would account for the 
intermittent character of the sounds. AU I can 
tell you is that the mansion did not fall ; that 
the voices ceased with the repak of the wall ; 
and thfit my friend Mumford, fmaing that it was 
easier for his bouse to acquire a bad name than 
to get ^ rid of it, and that Hilderton would be 
* haimted" till its fall, sold it to me for a song.” 

Th^^ij uncle, there is no ghost, after allF” 
said Sophy, with a sigh. 

** 1 trust it is thh only drawback you will cx- 
periipce, my dear,” said the colonel, 


meniber, I didn’t promise you one. Stay, though, 
I can give you a little comfort. The title of 
my residence, ^Haunted* ‘Hilderton^ has not 
unfre^uently started the subject of supernatural 
visitations among my guests, mid here,” he 
took from a drawer a roll of manuscript, 
"^written in a fair Italian hand, by a young 
visitor of mine, of mellow faith, are preserved 
some half-dozien of the narratives to which those 
conversations gave rise. I shall make but one 
comment respecting tliem, They are authentic. 
Or, to speak more modestly, I would discredit 
my own senses sooner tliaii the veracity of 
those who related them as facts.” 

The party settled themselveis comfortably, and 
by the light of the colonel’s cigar, and little 
else, Miss Ellcn’rf'sweet voice was soon heard, 
reading : 

I. THE ;bvahning voice. 

I Captain B., of the — tli regiment of the line, 
married a near connexion of the narrator. After 
the ceremony, the pair left London for a small 
sea])ort town, in which they had resolved to 
pass the honeymoon. The beautiful scenery, of 
the iieighbouihood tempted them to longer and 
longer daily rambles, and, one night, much 
fatigued^ they had retired somewhat earlier than 
cohimon, when Mrs. B. was suddenly aroused 
froifi^ Ui incipient doze by a confused light in 
tlie room,' wtiich presently became intensified 
to an almost painful degree. No unusual 
object was visible ; but a voice proceeding from 
the foot of the bed, uttered, in low but per- 
fectly distinct accents, these words— 

“ In three years you will be a widow.” 

Much alarmed, Mrs. B. renewed tlie efforts 
she had already made to awaken Captain B,, 
but in vain. Xs the light died gradually away, 
her courage returned, and she felt inclined to 
rejoice that he had been spared hearing this 
Grange prediction, Besolving to conceal ft 
from him, she nevertheless wrote, the next day, 

to her mother, Lady , and related all the 

particulars. 

Time passed, and the spring of the third year 
found the B.s at HalifiiX, preparing to embark 
for England, the passage-money, sixty pounds, 
having been already paid. On the night before 
their intended departure, Mrs, B. had a dream, 
in which she thought that she was pacing, with 
her husband, across a vast plain, lie hurried 
her forward so fast and so incessantly, that she 
became alarmed. Night was approaching. Sud- 
denly she withdrew her arm from her hiisbaT4&, 
when the latter, darting wildly forward, was 
lost to sight in a sort of rushy swamp that lay 
in the centre of the plain— tli^ rushes waving 
and bending over The spot in which he had 
seemed to disappear. , ^ 

Awakened by the shook of Wlxat had hap- 
pened, she was conscious of the mysterious 
light in the room, and recognised the voice she 
had formerly heard, as it annoij^ced : . 

" The third year has come ” ^ ^ 

In .the morning she told her hnshand that 
she had had^ a very .unpleasant dream, which 
had left upon her mlndiia strong presentiment 
that some evil would attend their proposed 
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voyage, and earnestly entreated him to transfer | 
the passage to a much larger ^id better ship, 1 
which would sail in a mohth^s time. | 

The money having, hciwever, been paid, this 
armngement was found impracticable, and they 
sailed as originally intended. Nothing important 
^ happened until the voyage was nearly completed, 

* when one morning Cfaptain B., hitherto lii per- 
fect health, was stricken with paralysis. There 
vras no medical man on boai’<l> fl^^d the sufferer, 
on reaching England, was conveyed on shore in 
an almost hopeless condition. 

Contrary to expectation, he rallied consider- 
ably, and Mrs. B. wim beginning to feel more 
at ease respecting him, when one day, after 
dining with appetite and conversing with un- 
usual animation, he rcmnrkcid that he felt a 
little tired, and would lie down on the sofa. He 
did so, and slept. 

An his wife sat watching bik tranquil features, 
the remembrance flaslied into licr Tuind that this 
was the actual anniversary of their marriage. 
She stooped over to kiss liim in affectionate 
commemoration, but started back in terror. A 
change had come into the sleeper’s face. He 
was aead ! 

II. THE noXJDOIIl. 

The Jdarquis de C., a French nohlsman pf 
large property, possesses a handsome 
in the Cliamps Elysees, Paris. It was his for- 
tune to espouse a very beautiful w^oman, to 
whom he was fondly attached, and a chateau of 
the marquis’s, some, forty miles from the camtid, 
became their constant residence. Here, how- 
ever, the marchioness was at length attacked 
witli severe illness, and, although her life was 
saved, continued to suffer from agonising pains 
in tile head, the solo alleviation of which seemed 
to consist in having her beautiful hair, w'hjoh 
touched the ground, comhed for several hours a 
day, the marquis luniself, when her maid w'as 
tired, frequently taking his turn in this occupa- 
tion. 

The seeds of disease were, however, too 
deeply sown, and, after many aHeniations of 
sickness ahd amendment, the poor young wife 
ultimatel/ died. 

Ill despair at her loss, the marquis left the 
chateau for ever, and, returning to Paris, shut 
liimself up in his house, refusing all conifort 
and all society excepting that of one iiitiinatc 
Meni Monsieur Alphonse F., wlio had been a 
frequent visitor at tlic Ch&tcau dc C. 

• ®*happened that a process, commenced some 
time previous to the marchioness’s death, ren- 
dered it incumbent on the widower to produce 
certain papers essential to the case, which liad 
been placed in a cabinet at jihe chateau. But 
the bereaved husband positively refused to re- 
visit the scene of his former happiness, and, de- 
spite the arguments of his legal adviser, remained 

, inexorable, when jWphonse F., entering while 
the discourse oontiaued, volunt<|^red to spare 


liis friend’st feelings by visiting the chateau and 
obtaining thS reqnirea papers. • 

The marc[ius thanked nim cordially, adding, 
that the relief was the gr&ter* inasmuch as he 
would have been compelled to enter their favour- 


ite sitting-room, in wliich theu last, as well as 
so many happier, hours were passed. * ^ • 

you will find the papers,” he added, ** in 
my escritoire beside the door. They arc tied 
with red tape, and are deposited in the second 
pi^n-hole at the end furtnest from, the door.” , 
With these instructions, Alphonse F. started 
on his journey, and, bn reaching the chateau, 
was allowed by the old custodian to prosecute 
his search. I’assmg through the rooms, fur- 
nished with every imaginable luxury that might 
gratify the taste of the depaitea mistress — 
through the chamber, .with its couch draped 
'with crimson satin, its rich fauteuils, its 
splendid ottomans, its glittering mirrors — 
tlirough the sumptuous breakfaSl^saloen, with 
its gaudy furniture abandoned to the spider 
and the moth, Alphonse reached the apartment 
lie sought. 

A cold, damp vapour seemed to pervade the 
rt)om, and he hastened to complete nis task and 
begone. Recalling, in spite of himself, the image 
of the fair and hlissfil being he had met there, 
he slowiy opened the escritoire, and at once de- 
scried tlie papers described by Ids friend. Care- 
fully removing them, he was in the act of re- 
closing tlie escritoire, when he felt, or fancied 
that he felt, a light pressure on his^ shoulder. 
He turned, and beheld— the marchioness ! 

She was dressed in white, her face Avas deadly 
])alo, and her beautiful black silken tresses were, 
as he had often seen them in later days, flowing 
unconfmed to her very feet. He let fall the 
papers, and, rushing through the deserted rooms, 
never stopped till he reached the court-yard, 
w here Ids horse awaited him. 

Ho was about to mount and gallop from the 
lijuinted spot, wlion the reflection of his friend’s 
disappointment, and the incredulity with which 
his explanation w’ould certainly be met, induced 
j him to make an effort- to overcome what he 
j began to consider superstitious weakness. He 
reascended the stairs, traversed the Vooms with- 
out glancing to the right or left, entered the 
boudoir, seized the paj)er:5, and was departing, 
when again a toucli was laid upon his shoulder. 
The figure he had before seen stood close beside 
him, holding wliat seemed to be a comb in its 
hand, and offering it to him, as if mviting him 
to use it on tlie black tresses that covered her 
like a shroud ! 

Hardly kiiowdng wmat be did, A. seized the 
comb, made an attempt to pass jt through the 
flowing hair, failed, and fell back insensible. 
How lopg he remained in that state he never 
knew. Tlie moment he regained coiisciousncss 
he tottered from the room, mounted his hoim% 
and made his way to Paris, where he lay for 
weeks, prost rated with brain fever. 

Monsieur Alphonse F. still lives, and himself 
related this aneijdote to the uairator, 

m. TH^r CnaJJUESTlNE MAimUGE. 

Mrs. J. (the next narrator) had two cousins 
residing in Cadogan- place, Chelsea. Their 
brqther was with the army undei; the Duke 
of Wellington, at that time, engaged in the 
Peninsular war. 
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Ae ujxde, midiag at Bame9> calling oue day 
io invite them to pa®s a day at his house, was 
struck with the pate and lan^id aspect of his 
elder niece, and, on dressing for m expianation, 
obtained from hear 4me following singular state- 
ment: 

Her indisposition and melancholy arose from 
a strange vtekm, or fancy, of the previous night ; 
not, m she positively insisted, the offspring of 
sleep, for she had been unusu^y disturoed and 
wakeful, as one might feel when in expecMion 
of some important event, that might occur at 
anY moment 

Suddenly, her attention was attracted by a 
deep-drawn sigh. Starting up sh6 saw, stand- 
ing beside the* bed, her brother ! He was in 
uniform, and appeared to be wounded. 

In a low, quiet voice, he accosted her, saying 
that this vision had become necessary, in order 
that he miglit reveal to her a secret that had 

E rcssed heavfiy on his mind, and affected the 
appiness of others. He informed her that a 
battle had tal^en place neSr Badajos, in which 
he had teen, slain ; and then went on to relate 
that, during the life of their father. Colonel B,, 
he (the speaker) had contracted an impmdent 
njarriage with the beautiful daughter of a small 
farmer, in whose cottage he had taken refuge 
frrnu a sl-orai while li anting. Ilic knowledge 
of their father’s family pride had sealed his lips 
as to this m^sdliance/but his own death having 
now deprived his wife and child of their sole 
protector, he had come to reveal their existence 
and condition, and commend them to his hearer’s 
• sisterly care. Mentioiiiug where they would be 
found, the shadow became invisible. 

It was agreed between uncle and niece that 
the stoxy should be suppressed until some cor- 
roboration of the event referred to by the appa- 
rition should be obtained. Meanwhile, the date 
of this incident was written dowui and scfded, 
the lu'xck placing it in lus cabinet 

In a day or two news arrived from the seat of 
war. There had been, it was aihrmed, no battle 
near Badajos ; but that place had capitulated. 

Poor Miss B. had to endure some ridicule 
from lu?r uncle respecting the treacherous ghost ; 
but this was specciily stopped. A despatch cor- 
recting tlie report was received, stating, from 
authority, that there had been a failure of the 
eapituialion, followed by a desperate action, in 
wmch (the subsequent returns announced) Cap- 
tain B. had b^cn killed on the day previously 
mentioned. 

Toi|ethcr, the uncle and niece proceeded to 
the direction given in the latter’s vision, and 
1 hete found tlie young widow (who was suffer- 
ing from consumption) and a child, about 
eleven years old. The former quickly followed 
her husband to the grave; the tetter was 
adopted by her aunts, and resided with them 
until her marriage. 

IV. THE PEOmSB hembmed. 

My.fnend, Mrs. H., recounted 'to me the 
following rqmarkable incident in her life : 

She was married at a somewhat early age, 
and, shortly thereafter, accompanied her hus- 


band to India, inhere she remainod until deli- 
cate health cdmpelted her, after the birth of 
her second oliild,4o r^iturn to England. 

A deep despond<mcy seized her at the idea of 
the approaching painful separation from her 
husband ; but there was no alternative, and, at 
the appointed time, the latter accompanied her 
to the ship, doing his utmost to cheer and re- 
assure her wkh the hope of a happy reunion. 

It is in vain, William,” was her persistent 
rejoinder. " I feel cbnviaoed that, in tliis 
world, I shall never see yon again.” 

^^Yon shail sec me, Jove,” replied H. "I 
feel that 1 can make you that promise. Nothing 
— ^no, not deathitself— shall prevent your seeing 
me again. Be comforted with that assurance.” 

On her arrival in England, Mrs. H, joined 
her father and sisters at Brighton, where the 
salubrious air quickly restored her health and 
strength. A twelve^nonih elapsed, during ly'hich 
period the accounts from India were regular 
and satisfactory, and Mr. IL, in his later 
letters, expressed his joy at her recovery, and 
his hope that she would return to him at the 
first moment her health permitted. 

Her lather was ‘an early riser, and somewhat 
imperative on llmt subject with his household, 
j His dayghters, consequently, were sometimes 
cmymlled to defer the more elaborate touches 
of n/yir toilet until after the matutinal meal, 
unci it was upon one of these occasions that all 
three had returned to their dixjssing-rooms — 
Mrs. H. and one of her sisters in a large apa|t- 
meut looking to the front, the other lady m a 
room adjoining. 

Mrs. l“L, in her dressing-robe, was walking 
about, brushing her hair, when she happened 
to approach the window. The house was 
situated in the crescent of Kemp-town, and, 
facing the sea, commanded both approaches — 
right and left. Her eye fell upon a mail- 
phaeton, rapidly approaching, that seemed to 
rivet her attention. It contained no one but 
the driver — a gentleman. As he came nearer 
she utt>ered a cry of delight, that brought her 
sisters to her side. 

It is William ! It is William !” was all she 
could say. 

Her sisters recognised the familiar face, as 
well as herself. Mr. H., as the carriage drew 
near, looked up at the window, inclined his 
head, and smiled. Much excited at this sudden 
arrival, his wife hurriedly completed.her dressing, 
and ran down-stairs into the drawing-rpom. 
Her father was there alone. ^ 

“ Why — ^wbere is he ? Where is William 
she hastily asked. 

[ Willikm !” rej^ated her father. ** Why, in 
India, my dear. Where should he be P” 

“No, no; he’s come! He is here! We 
have seen him ! Perhaps he has gone round to 
the stables. He might have spoken to me 
first,” sobbed the disappointed wife. 

After remaohing silent, in pJtjue, fgr a minute 
or two, she could brook the delay no longer, 
and, ringing the bell, desired .a servant to run 
I round to the^ stables and bring word who was 
' there* 
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The messenger rettimed. Nobody had been 
seen. On further inquiry, the poKceman a^d 
read-sweeper in the creacent both denied that 
any private carriage had passed through, that 
morning. 

A note was made of the exact time the three 
sisters had seen Mr. H. ; and the news which, 

• shortly after, reached tThetn of his d^ath proved 
that he had expired at the same time— his 
latest words expressing intense desire to see 
once more the face of. the wife he loved so well. 

V, THE naOTHETtS. 

Not far from Geneva there stands a fine old 
chateau, long in the occupation of a strange, 
morose, misanthropic inan, who mixed in no 
society, though, at the same ^inie, lie appe«^Kid 
to derive little pleasure from the exquisite 
gardens and other amenities witli which, with 
a n^ist lavish hand, his l^antifuUy situated 
mansion had been surrounded. It w^as at length 
olfered for sale, and, much to the surprise of 
those who knew its .value, passed — at a very 
moderate price — into the hands of a jeweller, 
W’cll known to many an English tourist, resi- 
dent in Geneva, 

Delighted at his bargain. Monsieur G, lost 
no time in making every aiTangerqpnt ^>r 
adapting the chfilc^au to the taste of sfnjo 

milord Anglais,’^, who was certain to cdfm so 
lovely a spot for his summer residence. 

Ho was rigid in his auticijiation, A goutJe- 
man, with his wife and two daughters, soon { 
establislicd tlvcmselves at Belle D., taking | 
live place not for the summer only, but by the 
year. 

A few weeks elapsed, and they had begun to feel i 
themselves at home in their pleasant, dwelling, ! 
when, one evening, Mr. M., while reading aloud 
to Ids family, encountered a difficult phrase, 
which it was necessary to elucidate by means of 
the dieiiouary, and the younger s.iriter, Emily, 
liastenccl to the library to procure that work. 

She was gone rather longer tdiau was expected, 
and, wdieii she did return, looked so pahi and 
agitated, that her mother anxiously inquired the 
cause. • 

Well,” was the reply, “■ 1 have liad a sort of 
adventure ; but my ghost (for I have certainly 
seen orui) was by no means terrible, and I don't 
know why I should feci so flurried. It was a 
very handsome young man 1” 

tressed for details, the yoxuig lady related 
tlu^*she had seen nothing in her way to the 
liliniry, but that on her return, just as she was 
dosoendiug the first step of the stair, she heard 
a noise behind her, and, looking round, ob- 
served a young and handsome man in a naval 
uniform. He looked sadly* at her for some 
seconds, during which she never removed her 
eyes from his &ee, pointed with his finger to the 
side of the corridor, and vanished, as it wore, 

• into the woU^! ' 

This stcfy wa# received, as tue majority of 
such are defined to be, with some incredulity. 
Nevertheless, so much inmressed was Mr. M. 
with what be had heard, that, when their 
daughters had retire(i,^he and his wife re- 


discussed the matter, and came to the resolu- 
tion that Mr. M. should visit th> ^*liauniM” 
corridor about the same hour, and see if any 
similar appearance would be vouchsafed 


Accordingly, on the foEowing evening, he 
mounted guard, and walked to and fro -lor a 
considerate time without result. Tired at last 
of his vigil, he was wheeling round to commence 
what he had resolved shodld be his last turn, 
when he almost ran into the arms of a young 
imal officer, precisely answering the descrip- 
tion given by his daughter. The figure pointed 
to the wall, and, before Mr. M. had fully re- 
gained his self-possession, disappeared. . 

Mr. M.’s coui^nance, on entift'ing draw- 
ing-room, sufficfently denoied that his search 
had been successful, but he declined to say what 
he had actrially seen, and requested his famify, 
for the present, to control llieir curiosity. 

• Early next morning he proceeded to (Jeueva, 
and called upon, his landlord. 

I have come, sft,” he said, “ to ask your 
permission to remove a portion of the wall in 
the corridor of the chateau.” And, finding the 
proprietor hesitate, he at once related the 
double apparition, adding that, unless his pro- 
posal w'erc complied witii, he must decline to 
continue a tenant of the mansion. 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders, extended 
his palms, and, dcciti tug within himself that this 
was but a mw example of that English eecen- 
I tricity wliich it is equally impossible to compre- 
hend and resist, gave the permission required. 

Some masons being sent for, the work at 
once began. As it proceeded, Mr. M. was 
niucli struck by the singular manner of the 
masi.er-mason, who, iuwing first discouraged the 
idea of disturbing the wall at all, threw every 
imaginable obstacle in the way, and subsc- 
c{ucutly, when his men had actually set to work, 

I watched their proceedings with a fixed stare, 

I and a face gradually becoming deadly pale. 

An hour, however, elapsed before any di^- 
! cov cries were made. But at the end of that 
time there was turned forth to the light the 
upright skeleton of a man, which, as tlie wall 
w'as removed, fed toppling forward among the 
w^irkers. At. this sight themaster^mason reeled, 
and sunk upon the floor in a swoon. 

Restoratives were administered, and the man 
was conveyed to Ml*. study, whci*e the 
latter, as soon as lie was aufficie^itly recovered, 
questioned him as to the agitation he had dis- 
played, luuting that, in the event of Ins Hot re- 
lating aE he nad previously known concerning 
the briokiug-up the body, tlie gravest suspioious 
might attaoL to his owii share in the bosineBS. 

Under the influence of such arguments, tbo 
man related, in a confused md agiwed nmimer, 
the circumstautfc^s here given m a more hCou- 
nectedform. 

A former possessor of the chateau — Monsieur 
Er^mont— -resided there with his, wife. They 
had no children. ; ^ 

One day Monsieur F. received .a jsommuiiica- 
tion from the cur6 of a neigijboui*^ pai-isli to 
the effect that his (Monsieat .F.''s) 'brother had 
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died suddenly, and that in his last moments he 
iad expressed an earnest hope that his brother 
would assume the charge of Mis two sons* 

A reply uras forwarded, requesting that the 
‘boysmi^t immediately repair to itheir uncle’s 
house. In due course xhey arrived. The elder 
was a fine handsome youth, with frank, engaging 
manners ; the younger, though handsome also, 
W^s reserved and unsociable, and the regards of 
the whole household were quickly centred in the 
fen^mer, whose gaiety soon dibbipated the gloom 
of the clulteau. 

The younger brother, Francois, saw, witli 
concealed jealousy, ihe decided preference felt 
by his uncle and aunt for his cider ; nor was 
tliis sentiment^ likely to have been lessened by a 
fact that, bef(u*e they had resided a year at the 
chhteau, had by some means come to his know- 
ledge — viz. tl^t the whole of the property had 
been left to his brother, with the exception of a 
sum just suflifeient to start him (Frarujois) in anj 
profession he might select in which to earn his 
bread. 

To the great regret of Monsunir and Madame 
Frfimont, Cecile, the elder, conceived a ])assion 
for the naval service, and, c'u*rymg his point, 
quitted the chateau, taking with liim all the 
light and mirth it contained. 

At first his letters were frcqncni, tcciumg 
with aflFcction and merriment ; then, long in- 
tcrvjjJs of silence would excite the apprehensions 
of his loving friends. The seexmd wdnter after 
his departure was unusually severe, and the 
health of the old people began to fail. 

One sad moniing, Fraiwjois, entering with a 
countenance of assumed grief, cominvuiicated 
the h^^^rtrendiiig tidings, received, he said, 
through a shipmate of his brother’s, that Cceilc 
had died at sea. Already vveakoued by illness, 
the shock was too much lor tlie kind old people. 
Madame Fremont died within a few weeks ; and 
befpre the close of the year her husband rejoined 
her in the grave, liaving previously settled all 
he possessed upon his surviving nephew. 

The latter, now at the height of his ambition, 
lorded it g^'andly over his dependents ; and pro- 
found the regi-ct that the kind, mirthrul 

Cecile had not lived to occupy the master’s 
position. ^ 

One evening Francois was sitting alone, moody 
and out of sorts, sipping his solitary wine, wheii 
he was startled by a yoice speaking without the 
window', whioh^bokea upon the garden. 1 

Advancing with caution, Frau<jois demanded 
who was there. 

'‘It is I, Framfois!” replied a voice that 
blanched the heareris check ;l)ul, witli trembling 
hands, he opened the window, and his brother, 
radiant with licalth and happiness, bounded into 
the room. He had intended a surprise for his ' 
relations, of whom (Fran<{ois having intercepted 
the correspondence on both sides; ho had not 
beard for many months. 

In one instant Francois comprehended liis 

i 

position, and took his resolution. To lii^ [! 
Wther’s eager inquiries, he answered that thok i , 
unble and aunt, not being quite well, had dmf d j [ 
upstairs, whither, after d^oilc had refreshed ^ 
himself, they would presently proceed- [ ] 

Contriving, while Cecile was divesting lumself j I 
of his overcoat, to secure the door, Francois 1 
returned to his brother, and, affocling the ’ , 
neatest joy at his arrival, encouraged him 1o ^ 
drink and talk until, wearied with excitement ' 
and his journey, the latter sunk into a temporary j 
doze. 

It should be mentioned that, at this time, 
some confusion reigned at the chateau, on ac* 
eoimt of altt'raiions that were making in the 
house, and which necessitated the removal of a 
]iOTtiou of the. w^all of the corridor. Duiing 
this operation, most of the domestics were 
quartered in an outbuilding, some distance ofif. 

No human eye witnessed the manner iu which j 
tliis true deseenilant of him that did the first • 
murder completed what was in his mind. II(* 
presentlv quitted the room, locking the door, 
and desiring that he might be disturbed no more 
that night. 

When all was still, be ciTi)t forth and made 
his way to the lodging of the master-mason. 
What jmsod between thorn was never exactly j 
knojjvn, but, on the following morning, the 1 
masolfl^ a-ssisted by his tempter, contrived to j 
wall up the remains of tlie victim, wIktc ih(*Y j 
were subsequently discovered. 1 

Tonnented hy remorses the form of his [ 
brother ever before him, tlio wretched enmiual 
at length dismissed his household, sold the ^ 
eUateau, and proceeded to Paris, hoping in that | 
lively city to drown the remembrance of his | 
flagrant guilt. But vengeance “suffered him | 
not to live.” A quarrel with the Cointo do C. 
in a gaming-house led to a meeting next (la> in j 
the Bois de Boulogne, in which Franfois nas 1 
killed. Singularly enough, among his papers I 
v?is found a couibssion of the murder, tlioiigli j 
bearing his assumed name. ' 

The remains of poor Ceeile were decently in- | 
Uirred in the cemetery at Geneva. The M. ' 

family continued their residence at Uelh* 1)., | 

and certainly, up to the time when I (the 
narrator) made their acquaintance, miihing j 
extraordinary had ever agiun disturbed their I. 
tiaiiquillity. 1 

“ Thank you, my love,” said Colonel Savage, j 
suddenly awaking, “ very nicely read. Word of | 
honour — twelve o’clock! Ik^hed!” 
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Book III. 

CHAITEKXI. “THE POOR POOLISH LITII.E 
THIMG.” 

Three weeks more went by. Trie captain was 
still a steady correspondent. * They had dined 
with Sir Thomas Rurabold, those "tip-top” 
people, and the mayor, “ now as like Alderman 
Hartyof Cirencester, as one private eve# wa^ft) 
anotlier,” had asked them jdl to a grand balW' a’o 
which,” said the captain, “ I hope we shall not 
M. I do indeed. The fact is, oiir little woman 
has been going out a little too much, and the 
doctor came to me the other day to say it would 
be as well .she did not. 

“ Poor child ! it would be hard to disappoint 
her, for her little heart is set upon it. And do 
vou know, Tillotson, I think sue is jathcr led 
* '1)y the travelling gentleman we j)icked np on the 
road. Nothing can be more civil and obliging, 
and he is always with us, and most attentive. 
So I think if you were to write her a little 
lecture, you know, and tell her she must keep 
herself close, and take care of herself, and not 
go to parties, it would do a vast deal of good.” 

Mr. Tillotson smiled as he read this, and he 
did sit down and write a kind, gentle expostt^- 
tion in the terms the captain proposed, warning 
her against the harsh winter, and oegging of her 
to give up those proposed balls and parties. 
“ Of course,” he said, as he sealed it^ “ she will 
think 1 have some aim or view in tliis matter. 
But it is a duty, nevertheless.” 

A fortnight passed away again. The mayor, 
t\'h<>wns so like “Alderman Hatty of Ciren- 
cester,” had given his ball, and it had been loi^ 
since forgotten, being more them a week old. 
Others had been given ; for, as is well knoira, 
none are so “ gay ” as invalids, %nd Consumption 
went round in the valse with Pleurisy. Some 
even went from; the supper-room to the grave. 
For deaths are very sudden ; and there are ap- 
•parent recoveries and wonderful healthy bloom 
on the ch^B, al^ the while life 9 kept in but 
by a tliin a^ net growing finer and §ner every 
hour, and wnich suddeply bursts at a second’s 
notice. Still the survivors, dance on, and say : 
that Nice is a wonderftfily “restoring” place, ] 


and that they arc mending every day %nd get- 
ting quite strong. 

Again came the familiar handwriting of the 
captain. But it was in a more constrained and 
laborious style. The sense of boyish and im- 
bounded enioyment had perhaps bttgon to wear 
off. Tlie old officer was sighing lor the good 
English life to which* he had been accustomed. 
It might do very well for a time, perhaps. 
He seemed to hesitate and be embarrassed as 
he wrote : 

“ "nie fellow-traveller is not as well as we could 
wish. But she is full of spirits. The fact is, 
my dear Tillotson, we had to gv|g that ball ; the 
mayor himself came the very oa^tself to ask us, 
and one couldn’t well refuse, you know. It was a 
very rough night, and the ice an inch thick upon 
the ground, and our poor little girl thev made 
her go, and wlien we were going away I went 
to g(!t the carriage, leaving her at the door with 
our travelling friend, and only a thin rag of a 
cloak about her. I couldn’t find the carriage 
— you know what an old Bolshero I am to send 
out on such a chose — and when we got home she 
was shivering like an aspen-leaf. I declare to 
God I could cut my own ri^ht hand off, Tillot- 
son. I am such a stupid blundering old fogie 
that ought to be put up in an hospital. It was 
all my fault from beginning to end, and that 
stupid old mayor, who forced her out ; for when 
she got your letter, I do think she had given it 
all up. The doefor says it will be nothing in 
the end, andtliat we must shut her up in a month 
or two. Which, between you and me and the 
post, I am not sorry for, as it will'do her good. 
Our travelling friend calls eve^ day, but I am 
rather stiff and dry tc^him, as I think it was a 
good deal his doing. Now, my dear fellow, do 
ou think you could manage to §et rid of the 
usiness for a time, and just take a race over 
here ? It would set us all right, and pat us on 
our legs again. Try, now. ^ ' 

“ Don’t be in the least alarmed, it is only her 
cough is a little strong, and keeps her awake at , 
nights a little. For Doctor Deloruey, or Bela- 
homey — it souq^ like that — is a wonderfrd 
man, and I do think could make a harking dog 
sleep.” • , 

Aguu came another letter frop the captain : 

“The fellow-traveller is mooh betto.mydear 
Tillotson; and, do you know, I think you must 
set me down as little less thah an old woman, 
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Wage of liglifc Mr. Tiilotsoa saw she was in 
deep new black. In a flocond he had seen it 
all ! And the good captain ^ after a natural start, 
had his hand in both of his own, with an 
ejaculation of comfort and pity, that seemed to 
be drawn from the bottom of his heart. 

God help us all, TUlotson ! The poor, poor, 
little thing ! My old heart is broken 


CHAPIILR xn. XH£ CArTAIN S STOHY. 

After this blow, a ho^less gloom settled 
down on Mr. Tilloisou. lie shut himself up 
dismally, Hcv.'(ml(l bce no one. If there were 
clouds over his liithorto wretched existence, hia 
life now had become lost irretrievably in the 
blackest night;. Mr. Bowafer deplored Ixis 
absence from the bank, or rather lus lack of 
into jest in its concerns'. *^Oiie of our best 
men/’ he said, when he chose to exert hinv 

The old feeling had now taken the shape of 
remorse. “ Tt was my doing,” he said, again 
and again ; all my doing. I have tliis now on 
rny wretched And in Uiis 

state, which was not, after all, grief after her 
w]\o wms departed; he coiitinued foi*^ several 
wfuks. , * 

No one took this statt*. of things to Inftrt so 
much as the ca()tj>in I'liis trial had, indeed, 
painfully distress(Nl luiit; his fine old Koman 
featuTcs secuhAi t'> grow sluirj)er every day, and 
his eyes to ge( ^ more wist f\ii pein'iug” ex])ros- 
sion. lie m;u «■ )*'aiiy weary journeys (o his 
friend’s house, w would see, him, luwevor, 
but sfldoin, \i wl.ese interviews he tritui all the 
common forms *>< coiisolatioii, though, to say 
the truth, tiic eaotaiii was but an iadilfcrent 
liand w'herc artful solace was rerpiircd. He 
himself was, iiideed, “ cut to the heart,” as he 
often said, bv i\\( loss of his “little girl,” and 
after telling fr,Cfidihat “ho vowed to God it 
was the e,vi'..,{r:st h^Uy in the world, and surely 
what was the horn use of it, r and (hat if (.here 
was any sense m. the tiling, well and good, and 
what was. it l)u.t vvhai we must all come to ?” 
the captain lih.istif wr)idd break doxni, and 
declare that. h(. was only old hag, (it t bore and 
then for carrying out and covering up under the 
sod. 

Of many ev funugs, therefore;, afterwards, when 
the interval ol many evenings had passed by from 
that^nighi, tke. captain, sat with his friena, and 
*tol?l*him little details of that dismal departure. 
“I shall reproach myself till I go to my grave,” 
said the brave old oflicer, hopelessly. “ i have 
no more sense in my head than thk old brush- 
handle, anditdl be £hc same till rrri laiil in my 
stiipid old colEn. But, Tillotson, my boy, L 
hadn’t the heart to refuse her imydiiing. lou 
recollect her little ways.” ' 

• The old hopeless gloom had settled down on 
Mr. Tilbl|oms iieart ** You t2&k,” he said, 
almost passitmtdy, of self-reproach, my dear 
uncle. You! But what of me/ I, that was 
so cold and heartless, and failed in my duty ! 
Poor little soul ! And I used to say that she 


could not understand me ! I should hare gbna 
with her, and been with her, and not given her 
up for this wretched, paltry, miserable money- 
getting ! I have this on my soul now, tod, I 
tell you, I am sick and weary, and longing for 
it all to end.” " * 

“ No, no, don’t say that,” said the captain, 
alarmed. “Now don’t— don’t. No one could 
have behaved more handsomely or more deli- 
cately, and she owned it, poor little soul ! But, 
you know, she was a child, after all, and had a 
little of the ways of children, and she couldn’t 
help it, God knows. It wasn’t her foult.” 

“ You are right,” said Mr. Tillotson, bitterly, 
and w^alkiug up and down the r«om. .“I have 
this on my soul, to add to the rest. I tell you, 
1 am a wretched, miserable, guilty being, and 
deserve any chastisement whicli 1 teginto hope 
will fall on. me.” 

* Though tlic captain was now*h little fami- 
liar with these bursts, still they alamed him. 
“ Now, uow%” he w?>uid say, in expostulation, 
“ don’t now^, my dear fellow ! You know your- 
self how my heart was in that little cliUd, and I 
don’t tinnk I ever got such a scald as on that 
night. But still it couldn’t be helped, and I 
(louft. believe there was a cleverer doctor in the 
imi verse than that Dr. Delaboniey; and you 
blow, Tillotson,” added the captain, humbly, 
“ if it was God’s will ” 

“1 know,” said he, softly, “you are right. 
But who did it ? Ah ! you cau’t deny it ! No. 
My neglect, my cold seme of diiiy^ froze up hot 
h(;yrt. " I shoiild have gone to her, been with 
her, broken through all that folly, and fondled 
h(;r like a child. 1'imc woidd have done every- 
thing ; time would hav(; made us forget every- 
thing ; and time would have taught us much. 
.But 1 should have in;y WTetchod pride and my 
miserable brooding over my pet sorrows, and 
now I have something genuine to feed on for 
the r(;st of my days.” 

“ Now^ this is folly, Tillotson,” said the cap-- 
tain, nervously, “and I tell you again, put tlie 
whole thing out of your head. Indeed, tue poor 
litl.lc soul Drought it on herself, as I have told 
yon again aud again. And she was a giddy little 
creature, and d’ye know, Tillotson,”" added the 
capt ain, wistfully, “ during those last few weeks 
somethiug seemed to come over her, mid even 
to me she got very positive and determined — 
quite a change, you know~and I couldn’t make 
it out ; and, d’ye know, after puzzling this old 
head of mine, 1 put it all to the acooiuit of that 
travelling fellow we picked up on the road. At 
last I blundered on it, for a wonder !” 

Mr. Tillotson stopped short. “ What !” he 
said, “that gentleman you were always prfiis- 
ing ?” 

“ Ah ! tliere\Tom all over for yoV^ said the 
captain, shaking his head sadly; “he’d pick up 
any one ivitli f#good coat on lus back out of the 
street. I ouglit to have kdowu better—mdeed 
I or^ht, a.u old fogie like But you know 
he was so book-learned, and oould tjlk so finely 
and BO long. Wliy, he’d have a page out b^ 
fore you or 1 could manage a i^tenoe, so that it 
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" We miat Mid hi» feiend. " I wa 

A bad hatu* akeogtb o$ ndad 

tit .1 

’'Tati t#P'Mid pel eoiiiaiii, tepeaibjf his 
old ** oommoa of ptasoMon. Xs it a 
fide weE^tiade Csflfflir like you? Why, who 
knows,” said <he oa|>tain, wistfully and in a 
sort of rewrie, ♦‘bat we may see you with a 
fiunily y# giowine am about you ? And why 
notP We Wereun. wi made to be moping like 
prisonwa in a jail Add I tell you what, injr 
dear friend, look at me ! Look at that foolish 
old BobherD Tom, stuck in the mud like an 
old milestone, stopping the road in everybody's ^ 
way. Often and often my old father —God rest 
his soul — said it to me. ‘ Tom,’ says he, ‘ you’ll 
be sorry for it when you oonm to my age.’ And 
«o I WM, feith 

Thou the captain fell off in talk about the 
last moments or her whonAhe called his “ little 
girl.” Several times his friend interrupted him, 
taking snuff savagely, and using his haudkerebief. 

” I am no better than an old woman, and 
should be sent to the poor-house. God for- 

f 'ive me, for an old numskulJ, that might live a 
lundred years more and never get sense ! To 
think I hadn’t the wit to manage a child like 
that ! But it came on so very sudden, Tillotson ; 
even Miss Diamond arid the maid, wey didn’t 
thmk anything was coming,” added thc^ptain, 
after a pause. “Poor little soul— poor little 
soul ! She’s an angel, maybe, now,” he said, 
with a wistful air of doubt. 

Mechanically tin other repeated the words 
after him ; 

“Poor, poor little soul! And did she say 
anything — give yon any message to me, you 
know? T dare say,” he added, bitterly, “ she 
spoke of me — forgave me, perhaps, lor my dcsor- 
tiou of her. 1 should have been with her, 
indeed !” 

“ No, no, no !” said the captain, eagerly. 
“ On ray word and credit, no I She w as speak- 
ing of you every minute — ^wait, she did tell me 1 
sometliing to teU you, and I was in an ace of I 
forgetting it. Bosfhoon for ever ! Yes, about 
the lawgftit trial.” 

“0, that was it ?” said he, absently. 

“Yes, she was very particular about it. 
Yes, let me see th’ exact words now. You 
w^re,” added the captain, slowly, resolutely, 
by degrees — “you were to go on with the 
trial. She begged you’d fight it while there 
wgw a shot in the locker : and if you got the 
day— d’ye sec mo now, Tillotson P — ^you were to 
take care of poor Miss Diamond with it — set her 
up comfortably, and Martha,” added the captain, 
cheeking off on bis fingers, “ and an hospital — 
something about an hospifal for orphans. I’ll 
think of it all to-night in mj' bed. But 

K i were to fight it while there was a sliot 
— ^that was her dying wish. Says she to 
me, poor chilA ‘ Nunkey,’ says she, ‘as J did 
not get what Pthought J’d got ,’ says she, ‘ I 
may as v^lell have the purchase«money back 
again, and do what I like with it.’ What d’ye 
tmnk she meant, TiUpttou? Maybe she was 


wandering. But those were for I 

got them by heart,’! .. . . 

” No,’’ said be, mth a sigh, “ tkb 'ma ^ hep 
senses itrdeed. 1 understand them periw^i 
and her wishes shall be caitied ont to tsffi 
letter,” 

At this moment the servant brought in letters, 
just come 1^ post. Mr. Tillotson looked at 
them mechaidoally. " The bank,” he said, half 
bitterly. “They want mo back again, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Then again,” said the captain, eagerly, 
“ that might be the srivation of you. I wish I 
liad been bred to* business when 1 was 
young.” 

Mr. Tillotson was reading his lejtors, and 
gave a little start. “ Poor Bowater,” he said, 
“gone too! Death seems to be coming in 
whore— now — even into banks.” 

EJlD or BOOK THE TIIJRD. 

%00K IV. 

CHAPTEU I. A VISIT FUOM ME. TILNEV. 

Moee tkaa six months had passed away since 
that evening. Mr. Tillotson had gone back 
with an enforced ardour to the concerns of his 
bank, find had began to find in it, if not a 
fascmulion, at least a distraction. The deatli of 
Mr. JJowatcr, M.P., our ‘‘esteemed and valued 



did m a few months, the sorrowing council and 
officers prepared with great alacrity to replace 
llic loss they had vsustained, and there seemed to 
be a private impression abroad that the new 
substitute for the lamented chief would be a 
better man. “ We want new blood,” said the 
secretary to director A. B. “ Poor old Bowater 
talked a little too much,” said A. J3. to 0. 1). 
“ There was more wind in him than sense,” said 
another on the board. Tliis seemed a little in- 
consistent with t he sorrowing i*eport. J3ut when 
the day of election eame round, it was deter- 
mined, according to the secretary’s phrase, to 
“ run Tdlotsou’’ for the place. This might seem 
fi curious selection, for lie was indifferent and 
languid, and only Ic^tcly had begun to lake into-’ 
rest iu the concern ; but he had many recom- 
mendations. He had a great deal of inoney in 
the concern ; he was a gentleman by birth and 
connexion, which, strange to say, seemed to have 
an extraordinary eliann for such as had neither : 
and lastly, he had a “first-class head,” conld 
“ see into a granite wall,” &c. The secretary 
even quoted some last words of “poor old Bo- 
water when ngar his end,” whem that financier 
was babbling away of hk ^ecn fields, Poncier 
stock, and tie Plata secoritics, iu reference to 
the management of that Bhootan business. 
“ The Duke of Wellington could not have done 
it belter than Tillotson,” was the odd form of 
iJraisc ho used. When the day of moetmg came 
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(which, of course, I hope is a long while off) she 
j ^will be able to say to herself, ^ Well done, thou 
I good and feithful/ &c. (you know the rest of it), 
being a good girl, and properly brought up. 

*"That reminds me of the amiable and gentle 
Tillotson. So he is done again in the wide 
world ! But I give you notice, don’t let him be 
whining to me about his lonely state, broken- 
hearted, and all that. I shan’t listen to a single 
I word. I am glad, now, it has all come to him, 
and for a reason that you won’t suspect. I am 
glad there is no woman in the matter, so we can 
have done with maudlin.^ If you were to write 
four crossed pages every mail, and whine at me 
again and again in every line, it would be no 
good. ‘Think of his sorrow,’ ‘your own deli- 
cacy at such a moment.’ At such a moment ! 

I Exactly— such a moment is just the one I would 

choose. You’d see how they’d hunt him in the 
I House of Lords ; and I hope to Heaven he’ll 
: have the pluck to go there, and that his infernal 
old bank will not break about his ears until this 
is over; and if it does, I’d^almost lend him the 
money to go on. And I’d advise you, my deli- 
cate young girl, to give over trying on the nun 
and the sweet intercessor, for I shall just do the 
opposite. 

Perhaps you pray for him every morning in 
your prayers, 

“ And now that our sad and mournful friend 
is a widower, you know, you ought to go and 
pray with him. 

“ I wonder I give myself the bother of writing 
all this stuff. I don’t care one curse. ‘ How 
shocking !’ old Mrs. T. will say ; and the two 
unsuccessful spinsters, ‘Such ribaldry, mam- 
mar !’ But if CapUin Skyrocket said it, wouldii’t 
it be ‘so funny!’ and so ‘shocking!’ but iu| 
quite another sense. So I say again, I don’t j 
care one curse what any one of the lot thinks, j 
But I shall always take my own way, and do 
just as I like, and not be dictated by sneaks, 
male or female. 

“Perhaps you’d like to have a little news 
about mysdf ? With all my heart. I am very 
much in want of cash ; so please have it made 
out for me. It’s infernal the way they harass 
and persecute me. Won’t let me keep my head 
above water ; hunting me like a rat. I declare 
to you, at times I wish to Heaven I was a rat, 
and could go a-nd make for some hole luider the 
shore, where I could^ nevdt be heard of again. 
It’s a shame and a disgrace that a man like me, 
with a fine fortune coming to him, and as good, 
as his own, and secured to Mm by two courts, 
should be hunted and worried like a cur dog by 
an infernal troop of Moors and Jews. Tell them, 
do, to make me out some money. You can 
manage it yourself. You can whme somebody 
out of it. If you don’t, by Heaven ! I’ll come 
over and do it myself. < 

“ I can tell you, they treat me well here : 
bettnr than in your infernal Engla'hd. The old 
governor and liis wife have me at their place 
eveiy second day, and old Shortall, who has a 
dat^h^r too, is precious civil. So, you see, there 
are Tilneys eyerywhere. 1 wish you saw 


the governor’s daughter, a very pretty little 
thing, not on© of your potwoUopii)^ girls— ai^ioe 
creature— portable, that you coda put up in 
your hatbox. Of course they’ve heard of my 
prope^ ; but she is very fond of me, and shows 
xt, by Heavens. She has ten thousand from the 
old gov., and, if I chose, I could have her to- 
morrow, and if I choose, I shall. You talk of 
‘delicacy* and whining bilious fellows ; but I 
can teU you, she did as delicate a thing last 
week — that I might have starved and rotted 
before any one in England would have thought 
of doing. She knew I wonted money, poor 
little dai-ling — ‘Gracey’ tliey call her. How- 
ever, it’s a long story. 

“Now work yourself, and try and do some 
good. Life ion*\ consist in looking angelic, 
recollect. You can work it out somewhere, if 
you choose. There is a mail a couple of days 
after you get this.”' « 

Such was the extraordinary letter read by 
Mr. Tillotson, which seemed to be one written 
by a madman, or at least after the influence of 
drink. And yet Jie felt no indignation at the 
contemptuous mention of himsdf: he rather 
understood and pitied. “He is harassed and 
persecutpd,” lie said to his friend, “ and hardly 
kriOiTs what lie writes.” Another feeling, too, 
was pi*esent to him, and covered the whole letter, 
as it were, with a cloud of gold. The picture of 
that gentle girl, suffering, persecuted by the 
worldlings among whom sne was compelled 
to live, with no sympathy for her sickness. 

“ T/iafs a pretty epistle for a gentleman to 
write,” said Mr. Tilney, tranquilly — “a man 
brought up at a college. And all, sir, addressed 
to a poor helpless girl, tliat has not a friend upon 
this wide earth,” added he, motioning mourn- 
fully with a very full glass of sherry, as if it were 
the wide planet to wtiich he alluded, “ that can- 
not give him back his own — or— or — call him 
out, and that lias a peck of troubles of her own 
upon her hands.” 

Again Mr. Tillotson became eagerly interested. 
“ Not serious ones, surely P” 

“ Depends, depends,” said Mr. Tilifoy, shak- 
ing. “ It all comes from nature, H/ie's sensi- 
tive, hkhly sensitive. The girls and Mrs. T. 
try us all very much. Between you and inc, 
they don’t quite take to her, you know ; in 
fact,” added Mr. Tilney, suddenly, “ make her 
life a perfect hell upon earth.” 

The other started. ^ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tilney, now in hopeless 
gloom, “ it comes to us all, peasant and baronet, 
land-steward and peer o’ the realm. The great 
Creator distributes^it all much of a much. I 
begin to sigh for quiet and a nook of my own. 
They are always in a racket at home, struggling 
after this and that. And with the old luck, 
Tillotson. There’s yomig McKerchier on now — 
a low young Sqoton fellow in a i^giment ; iatlier 
makes the Kiddenninster things’, 1 beKev^e. But 
Mrs. T. says that’s all right mw. Money, you 
know, is the thing now, not blood and breedmg, 
as it was in my cmy. An^ yet I think the fellow 
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the Canadas, loniau Islaads, and colonies of all 
sorts, who laboiured in the vineyaard with sur- 
prising success* Their zeA actually carried 
them so fer as to tamper with the miUtary, and 
in some thirty Or forty regiments ^Uodges** were 
formed, in which the soldiers made speeches, and 
drank, and swore to exterminate their comrades 
of the obnoxious religion. In vain the colonels 
protested against a system so subversive of all 
good discipline. The eager emissaries went on 
With their labour, and the Eoyal Grand Master 
filled in warrant after wairrant for constituting 
fresh military lodges.^ At last the authorities 
interfered, Ernest himself was called to ac-, 
count, andaflfet some awkward denials, which 
looked very like shuffling, was compelled to 
withdraw this portion of the system. 

The organisation seems to have been borrowed 
from the irccj^iasons. Any persons or any num- 
ber of persons ca^i form a “ private lodge, by 
forwarding their names ^id a guinea to the 
grand lodge* All the private lodges in a counly 
elect members to the district lodges/* Thei 
district lodges elect six members to the county 
lodges, and the county lodges elect to the grand 
central. Three and sixpence used to be the 
moderate annual subscription of a private lodge. 
A public-house was generally the appropiiate 
venue for the rites of inauguration or discussion 
of the important concerns of the fraternity; and 
prayer introduced and terminated the pious pro- 
ceedings* 

Under this happy dispensation the system 
flourished. Twenty-five years ago it could boast 
of fifteen hundred private lodges and over two 
hundred thousand members. Some iliirly years 
ago they defined tliemsclves to be “a society 
banded together against the destroyers and 
corrupters of God*s word, and ojiposed by a 
bigoted and malignant faction, always our in- 
vrterate foes and the unrelenlirig opponents of 
true religion.** This wholesome spirit was fur- 
ther encouraged by inflammatory songs, with 
which the members stimidatod their droop- 
ing hopes. There are published song-booxs 
which contain the old chaster lyrics of the 
“ Boyne Water ** and “Croppies, lie down ;** but 
there is a more stin*ing sort, in which “ Keeping 
Powder Dry ’* is specially insisted on. Here is 
one of the right kind : , 

a hoiuj SONG, 

My lads, pray attend to the voice of a friend, 

Whilst I ^ve you a history true, 

For a loyalist fit, sure your taste it must hit, 

For ^tis trimmed up with orange and blue. 

Tol de loi. 

For since Reformation enlighten’d the nation, 

And to Popery gave the first blow. 

Their hatred and spleen were in bigotry seen, 

’Gainst our lives and religion to how* 

^ Tol de lol. 

At their relics he laugh’d, he despised their priest- 
cnitt, 

Hieir religion, hb said, was a trick, 

Confession a Joke, absolution a cloak, 

So he pitch’d then wholesale to old Nick. 

Tol de lol. 


ril give you a toast, ’tis my pride and my boost, ‘ 
May the Protestant interest stand, 
la spite of all evil, the fvmck and the devil, 

And flourish In peace o’er the land* 

Tol de lol* 

May William’s good cause, and William’s good laws, 
These traitors and rebels to quell, 

Be ’stablished once more, and upon the old score, 
And Reb^lon shall vanish to hell. 

Tol de lol. 

But at this moment Orange prospects are any- 
thing but bright. Men of all parties and creeds, 
who love oraer and justice and have common 
sense, have joined to putOrangemendown. From 
the year *tliirty-fivo, when thev had to suffer the 
indignity of being.put on their trial in a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, they have met nothing but 
rebuffs. I'hey have fallen on evil days. The 
only satisfaction lefi k firing a few shots Ou a 
loved anniversary, and walking in surreptitious 
procession on the great July days. Acts of 
parliament have been passed specially to ptxrc 
their claws. The heaviest blow was reserved 
for the year 1858, when the government 
refused to appoint any one a magistrate who 
was known to belong to the society. A 
deputation of brethren waited on the late 
Lorll ^Palmerston to protest, who lohl them 
“that 'they belonged to the middle ages,** 
and with an amused air asked for what 
object they exisU'd? A Conservative peer 
answered gravely, “ For self-defence, my lord/* 
Lord Palmerston replied, that the laws of the 
country would provide for thfit, and that they 
need be under no uneasiness. But the crudest 
stroke came from Lord Derby, who pronounced 
Uie whole association to be one of the miseries 
of Ireland. 

Let us now turn to the pendant to this strange 
society, which is to be found low down, among 
the Ignorant and less civilised dasses. Both 
societies may be fairly put on a Icvd, and tliere 
can be no question but that the barbarous intole- 
rance of the one produced the savage and Inditui 
ferocity of the other. 

The llibbon Society is of modern 'date, and 
succeeded a whole tribe of secret societies, 
including the notorious Whiteboys, whose law- 
less proceedings, it was found, coujd not be 
reached by the ordinary statute or common law, 
and wlio were paid the lionour of having a 
special act of parliament passed to suppress 
tlicm. They are the most modem of lawless ’ 
societies, excepting, of course, that now famous 
Fenian Association, with which we liave recently 
become familiar. But they are all, in truth, 
the one society qnder different names; the 
Whiteboys being succeeded by “Thrashers,** 

“ Carders,** “ Steelboys/* “ Terry Alts,** “ Molly 
McGuires,** “ Phoenixites,** and many more. 

The lowest officer in the llibbon Society is 
the “Body Mrwstcr,** next to^Jiim comes the 
“ J'arish Master,** whose title showij extent 
of his jurisdiction, and after him the County 
Delegate,** who is of the secret council of the 
whole society. The ““body** is merely the 
same as the “ lodge*’ among the Orangemen, 
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•and each body*^ consists of about fifty ; 
members, A/'Dody^meeti^*’’ is held every 
month at some Io^ht pxtbliC'^house — ^following 
strictly the Orange precedent — and there the 
members interchange complaints and grievances, 
and the necessity of " bttsiness.^* If there be 
any serions wort that requires prompt re- 
dress, the body-master'^ reports it specially to 
the parish master,** ‘vho does the same to the 

county delegate,** who thereupon in his dis- 
cretion issues summonses’* addressed to a 
new dass-rto a distinct department — ^namely, to 
the ^'jurymen** of the district, who are en-i 
rolled to the number of some fourteen or so. 
This dreadful council of twelve sit” on the 
unfortunate landowner, wha has been driven to 
take legal remedies for the recovery of his rent. 
They decide, as such men may be supposed to 
detide, and actually name me person or persons^ 
by whom the plan is to be carried out. In the 
case of a murder, it is usual to select some ; 
distant county in IrdttUd ; and the ‘^jurymen” 
of that county, on receiving iiotice, name ilie i 
executioner. From this nofninatioii there is no 
appeal. The object of this remote selection is, of 
course, to lessen the chances of discovery. 

The method of procuring members iif genemlly 
this. An emissary visits the parish, i^efh the 
young men of the village in an obscure taproom 
of the “ public” of the place, and reads out '^scu- 
sation” details concerning evictions,” heart- 
r^mding oppression,** widows and orphans 
turned out on the roadside,** and the like. This 
brings their minds into a suitable tone for being 
worked on, and very soon, the next meeting of 
the society being at hand, a number of postulants 
are ready* to be enrolled. This is done with a 
sort of squalid solemnity in the peaty atmosphere 
of the " shebeen.** lliey are introduced one by 
one and blindfolded. This is meant to be typical 
of that unreasoning obedience which is required 
from all members. The new brother is put in 
the centre of a circle, the members joining hands 
all round ; Ids hands arc laid upon a prayer-book; 
and he ij roj:)uircd to repeat in a loud voice the 
following form : 

**In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amoii. 

** I, A. B. do swear in the presence of these my 
brotherly members, and on the contents of this holy 
book, the cross of Christ, that I will, by every means 
in my power, aid and assist the French, or any other 
Catholic power that is endeavouring' to free us from 
t9e bonds of tyrannical slavery and the oppression 
of unjust laws ; that I will be ready at a moment’s 
warning, sickness or death alone preventing me, to 
take up the cause of an oppressed brother, knowing 
or believing him to be such ;• and that I will obey^, 
without murmuring, all orders received from a 
county delegate, parish, or body master ; and that 
I will silently abide by any decision of the jurymen 
of my parish, either in a dispute with a brother, or, 
if it be necessarv, in the destruct^n of life or pro- 
perty, orsuther punishment of transgressors against 
honour, la^, and justice ; that I wilU allow neither 
father, mother, sister, or brother to come between me 
and the carrying out of owr glorious Kibboa system 
into hnal and immediate execution ; that I will spare 
neither person nor property of the bloody^ heretics, 


but more especially those who feed upon iiie tenth 
part of our labour, 1 further swear that I will never 
appear before judge or jiiiy to prosecute a broker, 
knowing him to be such ; and that neither 
deMj nor Execution skatl ever make me dwulgt tAe 
slightest atom of the plans and secrets intrusted io 
to any magistrate or other person, not within the 
pale of this our glorious institution, though I leere 
to he htmg m chains and dried in the sun ; and that I 
will never write or inscribe upon any paper or parch- 
ment, or other substance or thing, any word, letter, 
sign, or token, by which the secrets of our society 
could transpire or become known ; that I will never 
admit, with my knowledge, any person into this 
grand design except a Catholic, or some worthy Pro- 
testant who is well known to stick to us, and who 
regularly subscribes to the committee. I further 
swear, that I will myself subscribe tan pence per 
quarter, if not more, according to my circumstances, 
to this committee or others, towards the support of 
the objects of this our immortak institution. I 
further swear, that I will keep a close eye upon all 
hypocritical Catholifjafcagistrates, and report to my 
county delegate, parish, or body master, their con- 
duct at Petty Sessions and elsewhere, as may come 
within my knowledge. And I take tliis oath, In all 
its parts, without any mental reservation whatever, 
and with a full and unwavering determination to 
keep the same. So help me God.” 

The reader will be dismally amused by the 
attempt afe grand solemnity and tall** verbiage ' 
in this composition, and especially by the deter- 
mined resolution not to betray tiie secrets of the 
society, ^'though 1 were to be hung in cliaius and 
dried in tlie sun,** 

After all the candidates arc admitted, ^‘busi- 
ness ** begins, which consists in furnishing “ pass- 
words ** for the quarter ; and it becomes charac- 
teristic to remark tliis special feature of all 
Irish illegal organisfftions, the truly Celtic 
hankeriug after military terms, drilling, and the 
mere showman’s part of the business ; wMclx 
masquerading has almost invariably Iielped to 
shipwreck the institution. These passwords 
are changed regularly. Eveiy parish master is 
bound to pay a fee of Jialf-a-crowTi to tne county 
delegate on receipt of the new passwords, and 
sixpence on the entrance of every new member. 
The new member pays t wo shillings, one and six- 
pence of which goes to form afunS for the defence 
of unhappy members who have fallen into the 
hands of the law, aftd to purchase the guns and 
ammunition with whicli their IjJioody resolves are 
carried out. The passwords are generally in the 
shape of some unmeaning string of question and 
answer, taking, perhaps, the foUowiug shape, 
which is a true copy.* 

Question* God save you. 

Anszeer* And you likewise. 

Q. This is a fine day. . 

A, It is, but^there’^s a better coming. 

Q, Where are you going ? 

A* To Bellast, agra. 

(2. What to do there? 

A* To receive friendship. 

Q, This is a bad road ? 

, A* Yes, but it will soon be repaired. 

^ Obtained from a police officer of large experi- 
ence, given in the Dublin University Magazine* 
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*0, With what 8ort of atones? 

A. With Froteatont bones. 

Q, Do you know your letters? 

A. To be sure I do^ 

Q. Say them. 

A* A*, a. I. M. (A Great Irish Massacre.) 

Q. What is your motto? 

A. Once it was L. K F. (Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald); now it is R. 0. (Ribbon Order.) 

Q, Have you any more ? 

A. I have. 

(2* Whose son arc you ? 

A. Graniawale’s. * 

H, What height are you ? 

A. High as Patrick’s steeple. 

Q, What height is that? 

A. Higher than St. Paul’s. 

Q, Then express the word. 

A. Go on, I tell you. 

(Give the first finger of the right hand.; 

^Give the two 'drat fingers of the left hand.) 

The most dreadful porth^ of this oath is 
the part that refers io not allowing father or 
motheri sister or brother, to stand between the 
member and the duty of carrying out Jiis orders. 
There have been instances of a struggle almost 
heartrending, where the barbarous office has 
been delegated to the betrothed of a young girl 
whose father had been marked for slaughter. 
The young man was ferociously reminded of his 
oath, and cautioned that he had already, by hi8 
simple remonstrance, broken it. He is said to 
have lost his reason in the struggle. 

Like its model, the Orange lodge, the Rib- 
bon Society has its unlawful finery. Mankind, 
once formed into a society, whether it take 
the shape of Oddfellow, Forester, committee- 
man of a great exhibition, or steward of a 
concert, must have its badge, dress, or decora- 
tion. The Ribbon officer, therefore, has his 
green scarf ; his collar and belt edged with scarlet, 
and embroidered in white with crosses or harps 
with seven strings ; a large band; and Hibernia 
(poor soul 0 separated from the crowned harp. 

In this way is an unhappy land— ‘‘Truly a 
fayre and beautiful countrie,” said Spenser, — 
tom to pieces by her own children. And the 
weU-kno^vn crie^ of loyalty, order, e(iuality, 
toleration, justice, freedom, but, above all. 
Religion (in whose name so many enormities 
are perpetrated), are prestituted to the bad pas- 
sions of these miserable party societies, whose 
watchwords are hatred and ill will. 


DEO. OPT. MAX ” 
Art thou droway, dull, iudiflerent, 
Folder of the hands, 

Dreaming o’er the sijent falling 
Of life’s measured sands ? ^ 

Living without aim or motion, 
Save thyself to please, ‘ 
Careless as the beasts that perish, 
Sitting at t^ine ease ? 

Not for thee the mighty message 
Bings in fitanling tone ; 

Vainly would its pealing accents 
Strike through hearts of stonv. 


Sounding o’er the clash and clatter 
Of this earth’s vain ^n, 

Unto you, that live in earnest, 

And that work to win, 

Thus it speaks : “Aspirants, toilers 
For some lofty gain, 

See ye spend^not strength and i^irita, 
Hope and faith, in vain I 

“ All that soars pasu Self is nohle-^ 
Every upward aim — 

Make it nobler yet — the noblest ! 

An immortal fame I 

“ Let not good or great content ye — 
Higher and still higher, 

Only for the best, the greatest. 

Labour and’^aspire ! 

“ Spurning all that’s partial, doubtful. 
All your vigour bend 
(Worthiest aim and worthiest effort) 
To a perfect end ! 

“ Thus have all true saints before ye, 
All true heroes striven, 

Reaching for tjie best, the higUcat, 
Beyond earth to heaven,” 


'■ G^LEY-SLAVE No. 9999. 

“ You are going to Toulon !*’ exclaimed my 
neighbour, the avocat, with some surprise. 

“Tam going there, because I cannot help pass- 
ing it, unless 1 take steamer from Genoa io Mar- 
seilles ; which would not be the way to see much 
of the country.” 

“ You will perhaps, then, pay af visit to the 
Bagne, the only one now existing in France P” 

“ I shall try ; although it must be a painful 
sight. But 1 find no phase of humanity uuih- 
tcresting.” 

“ I will give you a letter to a forpat (convict) 
there.” 

“A letter to a galley-slave P” 

" Yes. He is a person in whom 1 take great 
interest. It may be as well not to give you any 
written communication to the man himsfclf, as it 
would put you to the trouble of getting it read 
and passed by the prison authorities, and others- 
perhaps, previous to presentation; but I will 
put you in the way of getting at him and speak- 
ing to him. You shall be introduced to one of 
his patrons, an adjoint of the mayor.” 

“But I am already promised an introduelio«> 
to the Pr6fet Maritime.” 

“ Capital ! With that backing the one 1 shall 
give yon, you will be able to perform an act of 
charity. It will be at good deed on your part. 
Only put yourself in his place ” 

“ Much obliged.” 

“ And think how gratified jfou would feel at 
receiving a friendly visit from without.” 

“Is he one of your clients, this worthy for- 
yat P One of Jthe innocents whom yoor potent 
eloquence has failed to whitewash?” 

“No. I did hot defend him, although the pri- 
soner was well defended.” 

“ And the resulting verdict ?” 
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* “Guilty, with ettenaating circumstances. 
Tbe sentence. Hard labcur for hfe.’* 

“And the crime?" 

“ In the first place, it is doubtful to me whether 
a crime vm committed ; secondly, if a crime there 
, was, I believe the prisoner innocent of it. There 
been a crime ; but ie was not tbe guilty 
party. The imputed offence was fratricide." 

“He has therefore at ieast escaped the goOlo- 
tinc.” 

“Yes; and, tlirough the mitigation of our 
' law's severity, he was also spared the branding 
on the shoulder with the letters T. F. P., ‘ Tra- 
vaux Forods a Perpetuitd.* But in this very 
place where we are now walking up and down, 
and which j’ou have called our town’s uuroofed 
I saloon, he was subjected to an iufiiction now also 
abolished, namely, an hour’s^ubhe exposure on 
a scaffold, as infamous, fratricide, and civilly 
dead." 

“And probably hooted and insulted accord- 
ingly?” 

“ Exactly the contrary. Tlip propriety of his 
attitude and behaviour, coinciding with the 
general belief of his innocence and pity for his 
consequently cruel position, gained hiirv univ«r- 
sal sympathy. Instead of harsh wo^s,* or 
worse, a collection of money was made on the 
spot, to procure him comforts during his journey 
to the place of punishment.” 

“ But what was the cause of this discrepancy 
between the popular feeling and the jury’s ver- 
dict ?” 

“ Well ; tbe uasc is difficult os well as curious, 
and still remains in some measure mysterious. ; 
You are aware of the innumcnible and bitter dis- 
putes occasiemdd in France by the minute divi- 
sion of property. For a square foot of ground, 
for half a tree, for a crumbling mud wall, for a 
creaking bit of furniture, sometimes even for a 
few pots and pans or half-worn clothes, families 
will fell into variance. This was another in- 
stance of quarrel caused by a trumpery inherit- 
ance imfaivly appropriated. Alexandre Fourrier 
and his elder brother, Pierre Frau? ois, each be- 
lieved that the other had got more than his share, 
and consequently indulged in very unbrothcrly 
expressions of feeling. Fraupois was even heard 
to use words threatening liis brother’s life. 

‘ Mind what you are about,’ he said. ‘ Je to tue ; 
Jl’U Aill you.’ " 

*^hat was very had.” 

“ Yes and No. Hard words break no bones. 
Hot-tempered people, under provocation, often 
say more than they have the^slightest iutentidu 
of meaning. Listen to the coniplimouts often 
interchanged between husband and wife amongst 
our lower classes, and then see how they m^e 
, it up afterwards. Parents, even with you, some- 
times ^ell their 4 |hildren they will break their 
necks ; aud^yiet they do not break them the more 
for that. I bold that Fxsnpois’s ‘ je th tue * was 
not a bit more seiiaoB in its teal purport." 

“It would, nevBitillltoes, have an ugly look 
when proved in cH dii W K* * 


“ Tme ; and could Franpois have foreseen the 
consequeuces, he would have curbed his temper 
and held his tongue. Had he really intended to 
commit the murder, he would have refrained from 
announcing that inteution.” 

“At least, it was a great imprudence.” 

"Doubtless, as was proved by the event. Tho 
other fearing, or pretending to fear, that his life 
was in danger, procured a pistol, which he con- 
stantly carried, loaded, in his pocket. One even- 
ing he was found lying-in a field, close to a half- 
open gate, bleeding to dealh from a wound in 
the hip. The pistol in his pocket was discharged. 
Carried into the house, the only* articulate and 
intelligible words which he uttered before ex- 
piring were ‘ Cochon de frere !’— ‘ Pig of a bro- 
ther ! ’ Those words were the cause of Franpois’s 
condemnation.” 

• “ And well they might be.” * 

“They might mcr^ be the delirious expres- 
sion of his habitual train of thought. There were 
marks of footprints brought as evidence against 
Franpois. His counsel insisted that the shoes in 
question should be tried on the father, who re- 
fused. They were tried on by force, and found 
to lit him perfectly'. After Franpois’s condemna- 
tion there came out very grave charges against 
the father, a man of fieice passions and moody 
temper. Tho whole family were thrown iuta 
prison— father, mother, sisters and all. 1 hold 
that, for his mother’s sake, Franpois had said 
nothing against his father. I believe him to 
have been a martyr, sacrificing himself and 
letting matters take their course on her account. 
The father hung himself in prison.” 

“ Very strange that, if he had done no wrong.” 

“ The family were immediately set at liberty. 
I’lie felhcr’s suicide was construed into a con- 
fession of guilt. From that moment everybody 
believed in the innocence of the convicted pri- 
soner. it is certain that if the suicide had pre- 
ceded instead of following the condemnation, it 
! would have bceu productive of the same benefit 
to the convict as it was to the rest of the family. 
But it happened too late. Judgment had been 
pronounced, and could uot be reversed. He was 
first sent to Brest, where he figured under tlie 
singular No. of S33,550. He is now, as 1 have 
told you, at Toulon.* By, great exertions his 
sentence has been remitted from Jiard labour for 
life to a limited period — an immense alleviation. 
But he has still four years to remain in confine- 
ment. We are trying further to diminish that. 
As to the labiur, he lias been relieved of it by 
being classed with llie ‘ incurables.’ Sec hitn at 
Toulon. Your visit may possibly do good.” 

Before starting, Fourrier’s mother and sister, 
apprised of my intention, came to meet me at 
tho avocat’s house. The first," a hale, apple- 
cheeked old woman, could hardly sp^ for emo- 
iiou; but, without asking leave, kissed me 
affectionately, ns if 1 were het child himself. 
Tlio sister, a tidy, middle-aged, hird-working 
woman, burst into tears as eoott as she entered 
the room, seized my hand, and stammered out as 
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both men of letters, who imte excellent boohs in 
<Jbllaboration. - " . 

I jSnd the honse nfith difSooIty. My driver 
does not seem to know the town, and ilus is ont' 
side.it. Is he one of the strangers arrived to 
replace the rmmway population? M. MargoUd 
is absent, M. Znn^ not. A tall handsome 
man, but evidently suffering from illness, re- 
ceives me with kind andmbarming courtesy. He 
knows Fourrier and his story well, and has been 
instruihental in^roouiing the partial remission 
of his sentence. He himself has been tormented 
lately with neuralgic pains, but is better to-day. 
He will take me to the admiral and accompany 
me to the Bagne, calling for me at the hotel at 
two in the afternoon. • 

Charming! Clapital! It rolls on castors. The 
Ihii^ is done. The inffueniial and well-known 
Frenchman taking the Englishman under his 
wing, the latter will have only to Avalk over the 
course and fulfil his promise as easily as if it 
were a tall on an ordinary acquaintance. Mean- 
while. sliall I not take mine .case in mine imiP 
I do take it. 

Noverthdess, as two o’clock draws near, I 
begin to grow a little fidgety, and occupy a s^at 
outside the hotel, awaiting my benevolent visitor. 
Soon after two, instead of M. Zurchcr, an em- 
ployd from the Mairie, in natty uniform, draws 
near; and, ascertaining who I am, delivers a 
letter. It was not exactly f/ia( which I w'anted, 
altliough it is infinitely better than nothing. 
M. Zurcher writes that his pains have returned, 
and compel him to keep house ; he encloses a 
letter to the commissaire of the Bagne. With 
that, and what 1 iiave besides, 1 shall make my 
way easily, he says. 

Shall X P There is no help for it, if I shall 
not. ■ To the admiral at once. I shall find him, 
they tell me, at the Majority, orEtat-Major de la 
Marino. I do not find him. He is not there, 
but at the Prdfocture, There, I am introduced 
into an ante-chamber occupied by an aide-de- 
camp audJBOTise naval officers pacing to and fro, 
as if they were on a quarter-deck. Great polite- 
ness. My letter is sent in, and before many 
minutes I am admitted to the presence. 

“ You are reconuaended by one of my oldest 
comrades,” said tho admiral, with unaffected 
good nature ; “ what cau I do for you P” 

. I explain that I wish to see the interior of the 
B^e, and especially to speak to the forjat 
Fourrier. 

“Certainly.” Addressing the aide-de-camp, 
“Write a request to the comjniasaire that Mon- 
sieur may see the Bagne and Fourrier. Only, 
you know, if he is under lock and key, he will 
not be visible to anybody.” 

, The dungeons at the Bagne for refinotory 
subjects (mdooi]|s) me said to sbe something 
terrible. «i8 stated that, if they were shown, 
their continuance would not be tolerated by 
public opinion. And yet .there must be some 
means of preventing wiminals -from having 
thek own way in further criminality. In any 
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ease, neither those cells nor thwjooonpaufo aate 
open to public inspection. 

, "I do not think that probable,” I interposed, 
“He has never Incurred a single day’s punish- 
ment.” 

" So much the better ; you will be able to see 
him, then. 1 remember hearing Mm mentioned 
before. He seems to have friers who talto in- 
terest in him.” 

At that moment, I noticed the direction of tiie 
admiral’s eye. It glared at the wound on my 
hat, wMch I had clean forgotten. Not being a 
diplomatist, I fear my face betrayed some slight 
symptom of mortification. • 

Smiling, he added that I was to take to the 
Etat-Major an order to visit the arsenal, wMoh 
contaias the Bagne within Its walla. There, they 
would give me a “planton,” or sailor atten- 
tlant, to Conduct me to the comSiissaiie of the 
Bagne. 

The audience is at an end. Thanks to the ad- 
miral’s frank and simple manners, it has passed 
off much more agreeably than I anticipated. 1 
retire with the aide-de-camp, who writes the 
necessary orders, and dismisses me with perfect 
courtesy. I go to the Majority, They give me 
my planton, and we enter the gates of the arsenal 
together. 

Within the arsenal is a busy scene, resembling 
other dockyards and arsenals, except for the pre- 
sence of the for 9 ats performing various slavish 
work. It is, after all, a cheerful spot to la- 
bour in. There are trees and water, air and 
sunsliiue, glimpses of the town through the ar- 
senal gates, with the mountains beyond all tower- 
ing in the distance. It is a labyrinth of long 
ranges of buildings and naval stores, through 
which a stranger trying to thread his way woMd 
find himself incessantly out off by water. For 
necessary daily communication, there are slight 
wooden bridges and ferry-boats worked by for- 
pats. But for the shame and the public expo- 
sure, I should say that a convict would greatly 
prefer tMs place to penitentiaries, or any other 
I fornr of isolated confinement. 

[ Nor do the forgats all look wiytched. They 
I crowd their carts over bridges with a run and a 
laugh. They wear their irons “with a differ- 
euce.” The ordinar/set of culprits are riveted 
two {uid two, never separating, .day nor night. 
“Eprouvds,” tried, well-conduoted prisoners, 
carry their irons singly, with no human dog 
attached tosthem. The costume is hideous : red 
cap, red vest, and trousers of a frightfully ugly 
ycUow. Of the three primitive colours, yellow 
is the least pleasing to many eyes. Yellow 
flowers (except in specks, as the rose, where 
that hue is a rarity) are less sought for, I thbk, 
than blue and red. But then also there are good 
yellows and baa yellows. The forpat’s yellow has 
a bright, staring, glaring, vulgar tinge, winch 
I catches the eye like a sip-pOjstltar ajpersonal de- 
I formiiy, and is suggestive of pestilence, poison- 
ous plants, moral jaundice and everything else 
that is corrupt and offensive. A prisoner, who, 
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like a bad sbiUing:, comes back to the Bagne after 
being discharged, is distinguished by me yellow 
slecTc dishonourably contrasting with his red 
vest ; after a second relapse, by fwo. It is rarely 
that a third arm is required to display a triple 
badge of disgrace: A green cap marks prisoners 
sentenced lor life. 

My planton is an active, obliging little fellow, 
sltarp as A needle, and probably not deaf to the 
remarks of visitors. Anxious to do the honours 
of the place, he would show me the Taureau, 
submarine steam-ram, which is to rip open ships’ 
bellies under water, as the rhinoceros disem- 
bowels his antagonists when he catches them on 
his nasal horn. A gang of formats passes us, 
showing their naked heads in profile. What a 
lot to frighten a phrenologist ! I had already 
noticed some pot at all bad faces, but these heads | 
present everything that is exaggerated and un- ; 
balanced in cranial form. I 

“ Have you many educated persons here ?” 
lask. 

"Plenty; bankers, advocates, hoissiers, nota- 
ries, priests. At the bazaar, where things made 
by the forpats are sold for their benefit, you will 
find exceedingly well-mannered individuals.” 

" We must reserve that and other things for 
to-morrow.” 

I am naturally anxious to get at Fourrler, and 
give my companion a sketch of his story. He 
listens attentively. No harm will be done if he 
reports it. 

There is no appearance of being so near a pri- 
son. Nothing announces the home of criminals, 
most of whom have lost all hope on earth. A 
high-arched wooden bridge is the isthmus which 
conducts from the arsenal to the peninsula and 
the floating islands of pnnishment. The site of 
the locality, amidst blue waters and clear skies, 
would of itself give you any other idea tJian that 
of breathing an atmosphere of wickedness. So 
lit tic has the Bagnc the aspect of a prison, that 
you are inside it before you are aware. You 
simply behold buildings covering a large space 
of ground, widespread and rambling rather than 
lofty, with little to indicate their puriio.se. 

The first step to be taken now, is to present 
myself to the commissairc and obtain his coun- 
tenance. I am ushered to an upper room, where 
1 find a gentleman in quiet but handsome uni- 
form, behind a most business-looking library 
table. He receives mo politely, but in the way 
in which you receive people when you have not 
the slightest idea what they are come about. He 
takes my letters, retires to the recess of a window 
to read them, and returns with an altered counte- 
nance and manner. * 

" You are quite f^gle, monsieur,” he cordi- 
ally observes. 

I bow, as in duty bound. 

Perfectly en, regie. We will do what we can 
to comply with yOur wishes. Monsieur Asterisk, 
if you please !” 

Monsieur Asterisk answers his superior’s sum- 
mons. He is a tall stout man, with r broad. 


pale, colourless face, and a subdued expression 
of great intelligence. 

"Monsieur is an Englishman,” continues the 
commissaire, “well recommemded, who desires 
to see the interior of the Bagne, and also to 
speak with No. — — let me see,” referring to 
tW letter, "with No. 9999. You will please 
give him a competent guide.” 

" Ah, No. 9999 !” ssid M. Asterisk, rmsing 
his eyes to the ceiling to consult his memory. 
“No. 9999 is Fournier.” 

“Extraordinary!” observed the chief. “I 
have only to name a number, and you at once 
name the party belonging to it.” 

" After so many years of service, I have natu- 
rally acquired the faculty,” M. Asterisk modestly 
replies. “The gentleman can easily see filie 
Bagiie and also spodk with Fournier.” » 

“ His name isFourrter,” I interposed, “ Pierre 
Fraupois ; in the Salic des Incurables,” _ 

“ The same. But, I beg pardon, he is Four- 
aier ; has always been Fouraier at the Bagne.” 

With so important and well-mcmoricd an offi- 
cial it was not worth disputing about a letter ; 
so I acquiesced in his orthography, and prepared 
toiake uy leave. 

" lejl Fournier to be in readiness. You can 
now visit all you require,” said the commissaire, 
with a courteous smile. “Pray give my com- 
pliments to M. Zurcher. I shall be glad to hear 
of his better health.” 

Here let me, once for all, testify to the polite 
and obliging treatment which I met with from 
every one with whom 1 had to do at Toulon. 

With an adjutant, therefore, added to my pLm- 
ton — quite a suite— 1 commence my round of in- 
spection, which must be briefly described. A 
long room, lodging some two hundred convicts, 
but for its extreme cleanliness and one or' two 
minor accessories, might be taken for a wild 
beasts’ den. It is all bars, and bolts, and boards. 
Amongst those accessories arc, at the further 
end, a crucifix, to remind the guilty in this world 
of the Saviour who died to redceni them in the 
next, and a letter-box ; for the prisoners have 
free permission to write to their friends, subject, 
of course, to perusal before posting. Nor is read- 
ing forbidden, in some wards at least ; Victor 
Hugo’s “ Mistjrablcs” having been listened to 
with great interest. The entrance door of this 
room is formed of iron bars, resembling an extra- 
strong park gate ; so that even when shut every- 
thing that passes inside is visible to the guards 
without. The bed is a long wooden bench slightly 
raised at the head, whose surface is softened by 
a slight mattress for the 6prouv6s only. Ono 
blanket is the covering ; but Toulon, be it remem- 
bered, is in the south. At the bed’s head are 
placed the rations of black-brown bread allowed 
to each individaal. All along '^Jie foot rnns an 
iron bar, to which the chains are fashed when 
their wearerii retire to rest. 

There is a Salle des Blcssds, a ward for the 
wounded — and hoto they gel wounded is often 
known only to-the forpats themselves. There is 
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a bath-roona, a kitcben, and besides that a much 
larger and better kitchen for the hospital, where 
the cooking is superintended by. worthy self- 
denying Sisters of Charity.. 

That door oi^site leads out of the Stdle des 
Incurables. Eoutrier is coming out to meet us. 
, Would I like to see the hospital first ? It is only 
up this flight of ste^s. Certainly. Very well ; 
he can wait a few mmutes at the bottom. The 
pans I notice on the steps contain disinfectant 
substances; for “the malady” has'not spared the 
Bagne. The hospital, roomy, airy, light, is the 
acme of neatness and cleanliness. Not a trace 
I * of ofiensive smell perceptible. True, the patients 
I are not numerous. One, an Arab, sitting up in 
bed to eat some soup, bas the eyes of a wild cat 
cau^it in a trap staring out of his fleshlcss face. 
Tlie sheets are as white as you would wish for 
you^elf; but there is still ihe chain fastening 
the sick man to bis bed. It quits Mm only when 
he ceases to breathe. 

Down-stairs again to find my man. That must 
be he, pale, thin, standing with his back to the 
wall, surrounded by a throng.^ There is quite a 
concourse of people of all sorts ; other forjats, 
douaniers, employes, and I know not what, be- 
sides ourselves. Confidential talk is impossible, 
and I must shape the interview accordingly.* 

Some people have real faces, otljers haf e only 
facial masks; but it is not hard to distinguish 
which is a face and wMch is only a mask put on. 
The individual before me has a face ; and on it 
is written unmistakably "Misfortiuie, when it 
cannot be got over, must be borne. I will go 
through with this, bearing it patiently, though 
sorrowfully.” He trembles with emotion. 

Another pair of eyes and ears afterwards in- 
formed me that, wliilc I was in the hospital, the 
other for 9 ata were at Mm with “ Come, Four- 
rier, pack up your tMngs ! You are going away 
at last. Here a great man come to let you 
out. Make up your bundle as fast as you can !” 
and such like teazing speeches. 

“ You are Tourrier ?” I said. 

“Yes, laoniieur, I am.” 

“ I should have known you from your likeness 
1.0 your sister. When I left, she and your 
mother were well. They beg you to be patient 
for their sakes.” 

The poor man bowed his head. 

“ The mayor of your village instructs mo to 
^say that when you return you will be well rc- 
cei^d and find plenty of employment.” 

He looked up, touched by the assurance, but 
also, I fear, a little disappointed, having, probably, 
hoped for still better news. The curious group 
showed no signs of retiring, *8o I determined to 
make what use I could of {heir presence. 

“ And Maitre Lc Beau,” I continued, raising 
my voice and looking round, “ a distinguished 
* advocate, who h^ carefully followed your case 
from the oflteet, is convinced of your innocence 
— that yon md not commit the crinm for wMch 
you are detained here.” ^ 

Sensation amongst the bystanders. 


“I never did any harm to any one,” was all 
he answered, in a low, clear voice. • 

“ Have you anything to say to me befwe I 
leaver . 

“Nothing, monsieur.” 

“I shall see your mother and your ristpr on 
my return. Have you anything you wish me W 
say to them ?” • 

“ Nothing, monsieur.” 

“ Good-bye, then, till we meet again,” 

I subsequently learned, through a letter to 
my friend, that lie had a deal to say, but re- 
frained from saying it ftr fear of the surveillance 
of spies and informers. Possibly, at the Bagne, 
the slightest whisper is re-echo^ to a distance 
with the loudness of a speaking-trumpet. 

When about to retire, I remember the sister’s 
request to pass on to the brother her shake of the 
hand. Impossible. I could not, for the life of 
me, do it. His innocence had not yet been offi- 
cially acknowledged. ^And, if I had, it might 
have done more harm^han good. Suspicion there 
is easily excited. I had permission to speak to, 
but not to convey anything to him. Tliere had 
been an attempt to escape that very morning. 
Had I not seen a guardiau examine the straw at 
the bottom of a format’s wooden shoe, as he re- 
turned from work ? So I cast a last look at the 
pale-faced man, and leave the lookers-on to make 
their comments and guesses. 

“Is tlicre anytliing more you wish to see?” 
the adjutant obligingly inquires. 

“ I thank you, no ; no more to-day.” So I 
slowly make my way out of the Bagne, and re- 
lieve my chest with a long, long breath. 

B.S. A petition has since been sent to the 
minister that Pouiricr should be medically ex- 
amined and Ms condition reported on. He has 
been examined, and, according to the report, he 
is a walking complication of disease, a pheno- 
menon of morbid affections. One would sdy the 
only wonder is how a creature so afflicted can 
continue to live. His vital spark must be un- 
u-sually hard to extinguish. He would be worth 
engagement by a medical lecturer as an encyolo- 
pajdic illustration of human complaints. 

But is such au invalid worth keeping in prison P 
No. All he is good for is to consume wholesome 
food, puzzle the doctars, and give worthy jailers 
the trouble of locking hirff up. He is just as 
well outside as in-doors. You fiiay as well let 
Mm go for a poor broken-down good-for-nothing 
encumbrance. Such is the train of reasoning 
which would seem to be implied by the petitiou 
aud the consequent report. 

Second P.S. Returned, some weeks from my 
travels, I hcaria rattling knock at my floor; 
not at all like a French knock (though it is 
one), but a triumphant imitation of an English 
rat-tat-too. I peep out of window, like Shake- 
speare’s apothecary, to put the^uestiott, “Who 
knpeks so loud?” Behold! ' It k No. 999Q, 
loose, free, at large, come to return my visit, and 
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conducted hither by my friend the avoeat. 
We last mot on the share of the Meditmanean, 
and here he is vithin sight of the English Chan- 
nel. He has been ** gradV’ pardoned by the 
Emperor. But, that the saorMness of a sen- 
tence. once prononnoed may suffer no dimi- 
nution of prestige, he is at liberty under the 
surveillance of the police. A residence is as- 
signed to him — the very place where be wishes 
to dwell. 1 wonder how be contrives to walk 
without irons after having worn them for two- 
and-twenty years ; anti I^must*ask him how he 
liked his first night in a bed between a pair of 
sheets. 

Third B.S. This is a true story, and not a subtle 
fiction of the brain. Strange as it may seem, 
9999 is the actual number the convict bore, and 
not another fqrm of ♦ * • * . lie is living hap- 
pily, in the solid flesh, and not in your imagina- 
tion merely, with a real timber and a real sister, 
whose real cliildren, whom he had never seen, 
are now the objects of his affect ion. 

CHESTER?! ELD JUNIOR. 

A SON’S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 

Mt deau Eatheu. I have just had news of 
you from my friend Captain New march who met 
you at Weirslej', where he has been on a visit. 
He reports you to be in good health and spirit.^, 
at which I am much gratified. Long may you 
enjoy both ! From my friend’s account, 1 fancy 
you must have gained a little flesh lately. This, 
however, 1 sliould be sorry to beheve. 11 is in 
my 0 ] union very unbecoming at your time of life. 
An elderly gentleman should be tliin— pale and 
thin. I entreat you, therefore, to take whatever 
steps are necessary to repress even the slightest 
tendency to embonpoint. 1 asked Newmarch if 
he had observed what kind of diet you appeared 
to favour; but in this he was at fault. 1 would, 
liBwever, suggest the use of biscuKs at dinner 
instead of bread, and an abstinence from pastry, 
sugar, and, indeed, everything sweet. 1 beg that 
you will bear in mind what I say on this sub- 
ject. It would be infinitely distressing to me if 
you were to become fat and plethoric. 

Being, as yon kno^sr, extremely anxious about 
you, and pa^icularly desirous to ascertain 
whether you have profited by the advice which 1 
have recently sent yon, I naturally questioned 
Captain Newmarch, pretty closely ahotit your 
manuers, your social habits, how you conducted 
yourself iu your intercourse with the different 
guests with whom you were daily brought in 
contact at Weirsley, and so on. The captain’s 
account gave me at first considerable satisfac- 
tion. He said that on two.occ^ions you had 
contradicted statements which were made at the 
dinner-table ; that on another occasion you had 
turned your back upon a particular member of 
the company; and that you had once actually 
allowed a lady iu cross the room and ring the 


bell for something that she wanted. Bnt the 
additional particulars with which Captain NevC- 
m^h subsequently famished me spoilt all my 
enjoyment. He tdls me, in the first place, that 
yon actually apologised to both the individuals 
whom you had contradicted, begging them to 
pardon your “ apparent rudeness,** and so losing 
all that you had gained iuhavii^ put them down, 
instead of pusliing your advantf^e to the utmost, 
acourding to my precepts. Then he says that 
the person ou whom you turned the cold shoulder, 
and who I naturally supposed was some utter 
barbarian and snob, was no other than Sir Cour- 
teney Raffc, one of the best-known and most 
sought-after men about town. Newmarch says 
that you toldhim,Raffe was' a scoundrel ; that 
you never would'forgive him his oondaot to 
Lizzie Beauchamp ; and that you always made a 
point of showing yo'ar contempt for him. Now, 
sir, Courteney Raffe certainly did not behave 
very well in that affair of Miss Beauchamp, or 
in one or two others that one knows about ; still 
you must bear in mind that it really is not your 
business, and thatffor you to go about the world 
taking up the cause of distressed damsels, es- 
pecially in the case of a manlike Sir Courteney 
Jltfl’e, is'qnixotic and injudicious, highly injudi- 
eioils. , Sir Courteney Raffe is in society. 

Ab to tlie last indication of a cJiange wrought 
upon you by my advice— allowing a lady on a 
certain occasion to cross the room and ring the 
bell — I find, on inquiry, that it simply indicated 
nolliing, as Newmarch tells mo that you were 
xslecp at the time. 1 had hoped that this 
infraction of the laws of politeness was an indi- 
cation of some slight decline of that excess of 
deference which you have been in the habit of 
manifesting towards the other sex, bnt of cotirse, 
as you were asleep at the moment, it indicates 
notiiing. 

01), and hy-thc-by, while I think of it, New- 
I march says that you continue to pronounce 
I the “ u” in the word “pul,” as in " Imt;” and 
also that you still say “ ohlccgcd” instead of 
“ obliged.” Will you have the kLdness to cor- 
rect that at once ? 

You have too much good sense, sir— it is one 
of your strong points— to suppose for a moment 
that my friend Captain Newmaroli has been set 
as a spy over your words and actions by your 
affectionate son. That has not been the case by 
any means ; yet 1 confess 1 have been '^lad 
of the chance which has brought my intimate 
friend into such close contact with you at the 
moment when 1 am endeavourmg to form 
your character, and adapt it to the exigencies of 
the day. I own that, upon the whole, I am a 
little discouraged by his report. At your time 
of life it is not easy to form new habits or new 
opinions. My task is a more arduous one than 
was tliat of t.ur august namaeake ; yet he, to 
judge from his celebrated “Letters/’ found many 
difficulties in his way likewise, and was often dis- 
heartened too. , 

In endeavouring to “ form” yon for the social 
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life of ilio d& 7 , my exertions kive hitherto been 
ehiefly direeted to the snppression of that fatal 
politemess and urbanity wMch every one mast 
observe to be develc^ed in your oharacter in an 
excessive degree. 1 have tried hard to shov you 
that, unless these qualities be suppressed, you 
vriU never mahe any great advance in the 'world, 
for the simple reason that no one will be afraid of 
you. On this point I have insisted strongly, and, 
for the present, sufficiently. Let us turn to 
something else. 

Captain Newiharch tells mo that, on more than 
one occasion during youi stay at Weirsley, he 
has heard yon speak with enthusiasm. I hope 
jErom the bottom of my reason— 1 was going to 
say heart — but what has a collection of blood- 
vessels to do with one’s convfbtions ?— 1 hope, 1 
say, that this is not true. Yet Newmaroh’s evi- 
dei^e is clear and oonvineiug. lie says that, 
on a certaiu day at dinner-time, some person 
in company — a very young man, I believe — ^liap- 
pened to speak in a disparaging tone of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, said they were tedious, 
that the descriptions were loag-wiuded, the dia- 
logues interminable, the historical digressions 
insuiTcrable ; that, in short, he could not read 
those works, and that this was not only Iiis cwn 
case, but the case of the greater part o# liis 
acquaintance ; upon wliich it appears iSat you 
started forward and entered into a warm and 
almost violent defence of the works in quest ion, 
using very strong expressions, and displajing, 
I am afriiid, some degree of excitement. You 
appear to have staled that Sir Waller Scott was 
the Shakespeare of fiction. This may bo tlie 
case. I cannot say myself, not being well ac- 
quainted with the works of either of thc'.c au- 
thors. You appear to have added that his know- 
ledge of human nature, his power of developing 
character, of telling a story, of interesting and 
charming his readers, and of winning a kind of 
personal affection from them, were as far beyond 
all praise as his reputation and fame were be- 
yond the reach of modem criticism, and the 
cold-bloodetKiensure of those who could neither 
understand nor feel. 

Now really this is a pity, you know. It is a pity 
that you should run the risk of losing credit for 
the fine natural qualities you possess, by using 
what I cannot but dhll intemperate language 
about what is, after all, only a matter of opinion. 

,It seems to mo that you have erred in more ways 
thffli one in thus “ flaruig up”— if you will pardon 
the expression— about Sir Walter Scott, lu the 
first place, you have flared up, and lliis is never 
done now in society. It is Jin entirely obsolete 
practice. It is pretty generally admitted in these 
^ys that there is nothing worth fiaring up 
about; besides, it is decidedly not good loif. It 
won’t do. If you flare up in society, you get 
stared at. Yo%must have remarked how very 
unusual ilr is, now, for any one to show temper 
when aipiiug, or, indeed, under ttny circum- 
stances whatsoever. Wargith on any subject has 
become unfashionable. *It is possible that a man 


may still show temper when he is quite alone, 
when he makes a blot upon an important tetter 
which there is no time to re-write, when ho drop 
his sUppevs into his bath, or cuts himself m 
shaving ; but in the world he is calm, and his 
temper must not be ruffied. 

Over and fttwvc, you take the position of 
asserting that right is right, and wrong is wrong, 
and that a thing must be either right or wrong. 
Not at all. This is a period of modifications 
and compromises. Everybody is right, and 
everjbody is wrong, dear sir, a little. 

But the worst featufe of all, in connexion with 
this unhappy business, is, that yp have, I verj- 
much fear, been bet rayed into a display, of enthu- 
siasm. Oh, my dear but misguided parent. Jet me 
entreat you to beware of enthusiasm. ’There is 
nothing so little valued among us in the prespit 
day. The world has found out that it is a quality 
•not adapted to the period. Thctf is nothing to 
be done now but bj^olness ; no movement to 
be made hut by calm aud well-considered steps. 
Look at tlic world of politics and see how the 
enthusiast is laughed at, and how his calm and 
plilegBiaticopjioneut parries his thrusts and con- 
quers. The rash and impassioned man bruises 
himself in vain against the rocks, wliilst the 
negative man waits, keeps quiet, is slow to act, 
and, in the end, triumphs. Never act or speak, 
my dear sir, under the iiifiueiice of feeling, nor 
even of righteous indignation- Whenever you 
find yourself about to spe-ak strongly— dou’t. 
Indeed, upon the whole, I think that word 
“don’t” might be worn with advantage as a 
motto on yom shield. 

To sum up. After you have duly received 
and studied this letter I shall expect jou, dear 
sir, to be fully prepared for any social emergency. 
If you hear your once most chcri.shcd principles 
attacked, your dearest friend dcnouuced as a 
malefactor, your favourite author, your most 
cherished artist, your trusted medical adviser, 
set down as worthless, be perfectly calm and 
unmoved. 

One word more, before I conclude this letter. 
1 wdsh to refer to a little matter, apparently un- 
important, but not really so, to which my at I ca- 
tion has been called by Newmarcli. Newmarch 
—I hope you liked Newmarch, he is an excellent 
specimen of a mau*of tlm time— told mo that 
one day, when your old friend Colonel Stopper 
made one of the company at Weirsley, at a cer- 
tain moment, when dinner was nearly over, you, 
being at the time in an especially gay and 
cheery mood — a dangerous state in itself— did 
suddenly, and moved by no apparent cause, ad- 
dress Colonel Stopper in these words : “ A 
glass of wine, old boy !*’ bestowing <Mi him a 
look of henevdk'ECc as you spoke. It apptsars 
further, that vou then directed the servant who 
stood behind you, to fill your glass, and subse- 
quently to perform the same office for the colonel, 
and that you then nodded ,f«miliarly to your 
friend, that your friend nodded familiarly to you, 
and that you both drank off the wine contained 
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Now, siii, 1 ooafess th«t, tome, who have never 
semi snythmg oS. this kii^ dope, tUs statement 
of my mead did, at fiia^ sagffest some sort of 
haliuoination <m his part. On snhsequent in- 
quiry, however^ 1 hare discovered that this 
(shall I say barbarous?) ceremony was formerly 
common when people met together for conmim 
purposes, and that it was called “ taking wine 


So, my poor father, you and the oolonel—who, 
Iqr-the-by, is always leading yon astray— have 
revived an obsolete practice before a large com- 
pany of persons essentially modern, and in one 
of the most fashionable honses in England ! 
‘Truly, I am ashamed. Ikuownot whattosay. 
But for the mere, accident that Captain New- 
maroh happened to be present, and to have his 
eye upon yon, 'you might have gone on unchecked 
"taking wine” with all old friends to the 
end of the chapter. 

Exense me, 1 must leave off. 1 am so 
shocked and demoralised, that I can write no 
more until I have had time to recover myself 
alittle. 

Tour injured but affectionate Son, 

Phiup Chesteefield, Jonioe. 


A COURT-TABD IN HAVANA. 

I LEFT my unworthy self and worthier friends 
and ray trunks, so far as I can recollect, just 
discha^ed from a buUock-dray at the Eouda 
called El Globo, in the Calle del Obespo — ^let us 
say Bishopsgatc-street— Havana. Something 
like four months have elapsed since I found 
that anchorage, and, glad enough to bo in any 
soundings, ordered breakfast. El Globo— not 
that Cuban inn, but the real rotimd habitable 
^lobe— has gone round in the maddest of gyra- 
tions siU(;e 1 began to talk of the Humours of 
Havana. I have been much tossed about, and 
am brought veiy low. It was at Berlin, in a 
house overlooking the bridge which has the 
statues of Peace and Plenty, and over against 
the CTcat gilded dome of that Schloss which 
the Sings of Prussia find so gloomy that they 
are afraid to live in it, and have fled to a plea- 
sant modem palace mder^tbe Linden— it was 
there, beneath the darklii^ shadow of the Prus- 
sian Eagle’s wings, that I penned the last para- 
graph of nv last paper about the Queen of toe 
Antilles. Then tne world began to roll, and 
the toetotum to spin again. Just as I was 
stepping into a train bound for St. Petersburg, 
a civil person in uniform put into my hand 
a tel^ram containing these simple words : 
" Please go to JUadrio. There* is a revolution 
in Spain.” The next night y I was in Cologne ; 
the momipg alter I was in Paris ; at night I 
gt^ed at Dijon ; next morning I breakfasted 
lAi^^rdeaux, and lunched at Irun ; late in the 
eyenipg a voice cried “ Valladolid,” and I bad 
flame mboolate ; ^aud the next day, the fourth, 


being Simday, I got to Madrid, and ftt being a 
great saint’s day) was just in time to f^e a 
ticket in a ral^e for Ssiut Anthony’s pig— el 
santo oredQ,.^as they caU him. I must tell you 
about that pig, some day. 

I put it to you, most forbearing of readers, 
bow could I, being for the first time iii mj 
life in old Spain, take up at puce the thread ‘ 
of my reminiscences of Spain the new ? Had I 
striven to do so, the resplt would have beCn but 
a sadly tangled skein. Csssar and Pbmpey are 
very much alike, I grant ; the mafiaua-tiree is as 
sedulously cultivated in the Spanish colonies as 
in the Peninsula itself; but j,U8t ask a dCg- 
fancier whether there are not marked differences 
between those twin pugs, Pompey and Cmsar, 
who to the vule?,r appear, from the smallest 
spiral of their tails to the minutest crinkles in 
their coffee-coloured skins, to be identical. He 
will teU you that tKfere arc a thousand. Know- 
ing this, I shrank, while I was on the thither 
side of the Pyrenees, and occupied in studying 
Offisar, from saying anything more, just then, 
concerning Pompey. I feared, by blending, to 
spoil the portraits of both. My conscience 
pricked me sometimes, I admit. Once I had a 
most dolorous twinge ; it was in an old library 
ati SeviKe, and turning over a v^um-bound 
volume — Marco Polo’s Travels, I think — I came 
upon some marginal notes, written in Latin, and 
in a bold, honest hand. The old canon, who was 
my guide, reverently doffed his shovd-hat when 
the page full of marginal notes lay bare. " They 
arc worth ten tliousand reals a letter,” qnoth 
Don Basilio. “ Ten thousand ! they are price- 
less. They are by the great admiral.” Tes, 
these were annotations to Marco Polo by 
Christopher Columbus. Of the authenticity of 
the autograph .there was The old 

library 1 spe& belonged to the imniral’s son, 
a learned, valordus, virtuous man, like Ins sire, 
and to the chapter of Seville cathedral he be- 
queathed all his books. I say my conscience 
smote me. How had I Im^rcd over the 
humours'of that Havana whicn Columbus dis- 
covered! There is a picture of the admiral 
hung up in the library ; a picturd”palnted by a 
Frenchman, and presented to the chapter by 
Louis Pliilippe, in exchange for a choice Murillo. 
Out of the canvas the mim eyes seemed to look 
on me reproachfully. I fancied the g^ve, 
resolute Ups moving, and* that their i^eech ran : 

“ What are you doing here ? Why don’t you 
go back to Havana P” But it was no fau(t of 
mine. I was a teetotum ; and to wheel about 
and turn about was my doom. 

Coming out of that strange and fascinating 
land— the most coi](ffortless and the most charm- 
ing in tile world-^1 sat down one day in the 
Frezzaria at Venice, and said, “ I reafiy must 
go back to Havana.” So, taking hold of old 
Spain, I cut its throat, aud tied a Cnuhb’s patent , 
fireproof safe to its neck, and a^ouple of |ffty-six 
poimd shot to its legs, and, towing* tiie corse 
out to the Tiido, sank it just nnoi^ the lee of 
the Armenian convent of San Lazaro. It fell 
with a plash, and sahk^t once. " Back to St. 
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Mark’s,” I cried to the gondolier; “and lie 
tiflere, old Spain,” I continued, apostrophising 
tiro or three ripples idiieh played above the 
deed that I had done, as though murder irere a 
thing to laugh at — lie there ; ondr the fishes 
may feed on you till I need your bones, and 
. dredge you up again.” Old bones hare their 
uses, rrofessor Jjiebig onoc stated that all 
Eurqte was ransacked to supply England with 
bones. I have marked the spot where my 
skeleton lies, full Mbom fire. 

But 1 could not, sdmchow, go back to Havana. 
Cuba was coy. She floated in the air; she 
danced ; she smiled at me, but she would not 
be embraced. Like unto those strange appari- 
tions which mock the shepherd’s si^t on the 
Westmoreland fells, now seelbing as the form 
of one that spurs his steed midway along a bill, 
desperate, now merging inti) a gorgeous train 
of d^valiers, with guttering armour and waving 
standards, and now fading into vaporous no- 
thingness, 1 could see, remote, intangible, the 
phantom of the Antilles; the burnished sun, 
the coral glowing beneath the dark blue water; 
the smooth black sharks r^oiting about the 
bathing-places, and raging at the walb of 
lants; the waving palms, the sangumolent 
ananas, the orange and pine-apple gtove|t)f 
the rich island. But she would not approach 
me then. You cannot always make or your 
mind an indexed ledger which you can open at ! 
wUl, and, under the proper letter, at the proper ! 
page, and in the proper column, find the matter 
you want, set down with clerk-like accuraey, 
uiiderruled with red, and ticked offwilh blue 
ink. There are seasons when you mislay the 
key of the ledger, or find the leaves blotted, 
the index blurred, the entries effaced. Some- 
times the fi«|#ybiar 'trhilsactiosii'W^ which you 
arc dcsironli of recalling has’gdne bankrupt, 
and the accounts are being unravelled by Messrs. 
Coleman, Turquand, and Young. Cuba, in 
short, would not con>e at call, and it was not 
until I embarked on the Adriatic, and went 
over to Trieste, whence, as you know, there are 
steamers «tac4ihg continually for all parts of the 
world, that 1 began to feci a little tropical again, ! 
and find my memory. 

The sea air did me good, and onoe more I 
began to remember ocean voyages and hot climes. 
But out upon that capricious memory and the 
skittish tricks it served me ! Like Leigh 
Hunt’s pig, it went down “all manner of 
•streets,” always excepting the very one 1 wished 
it to enter. “ Softly now, old girl,” I whispered 
coaxing, and strove to tickb it towards the 
Morro Cfastle. W ould you believe it, the vicious 
jade bolted right across the Mediterranean Sea, 
into thd port of Algiers, and took me to a cock- 
fight. “ Soho ! ” I said again, stiU trymg sooth- 
ing measures; "thb way, Memory, a uttle to 
the left; now to the right; now straight on, 
and hey fw the Culf of Mexico !’• Alas ! when 
I had got Memon in mid-Atlantic, she turned 
to the north instead of the south, core me up 
the Birer St. Lawrence,* and cast me on the 
stony xnarge of Coaghawagha. By dint of 


herculean efforts I got the brute hank* to 
Viei^, in Austria ; and, as luck wottld have it,' 
hearing that a contingent of Austrian volun- 
teers, bound to Mexico, was about to set Sail, I 
hurried my Memory down to the coast, intending 
io leave her at Havana en route for Vera Cme. 
4.t the eleventh hour a sliarp note from Mr. 
Seward to Mr. Motley put a stop to the embark- 
ation of the oontii^nt destined to he^ Maxi- 
milian, the imperial gentleman in difficulties; 
but my Memory managed to get on board a 
transport in despite of the American taboo ; and 
after one of the sbori^st passages on record, 
brought up safely in the Ponda called El GloW, 
Bbliopsgatc-street, Havana. - 

They gave ns a double-beddeif room. 
Double-bedded! The apartment itself would 
have afforded ample quarters to five-and-twenty 
dragoons, horses, forage and all. It was very 
like a bam, and had an open timber roof, very 
massive, but very pimitive in its framework. 
The beams, it is tmef^crc of cedar, and smelt 
deliciously. I had no means of ascertaining the 
ccnliar hue of the walls or of the floor, for 
ejond a narrow parallelogram of sunshine 
tlirown on tlie latter, when tlie doors were open, 
the apartment was quite dark. It was one of a 
series surrounding the patio, or court-yard ; and 
the Cuban architects hold that windows in rooms 
which do not look upon the street are mere 
su{)erfluitics. Their constant core, indeed, is not 
to let the daylight in, but to keep the sun out. 
The consequence is, that a room in a Cuban 
house is very like a photographic camera on a 
large scale. Magnify by twenty the pretty 
fresco-painted little dens which open out of the 
court-yard in the Pompeian house at the Crystal 
Palace, and you will have some idea of onr 
double-bedded room at El Gloho. By-the-hy, 
you must forget to sweep it, and you must be 
rather liberal in your allowance of fleas. "Wlmt 
matter ? I dare say there were fleas in the house 
of the Tragic Poet, notwithstanding all the fine 
frcscoc.s, and that the Pompeian honsemaids 
were none too tidy. 

I was told afterwards that I might consider 
myself very lucky not to find in this double- 
bedded room such additional trifles as a cow in 
one corner and a wheeled catrial^e in another. 
Spaniards, old or new, are but lainlly averse 
from making a sleeping apartment of a stable 
or a coach-liousc. I was ^low to bclicyo tliis ; 
and it was only lately, after soihe wayside ex- 
periences in Andalusia, and having shared a room 
with a pedlar’s donkey, and being awakened in 
the morning by the hard, dry, sardonic see-sftW 
of his horrible Dray, that I realised to the fullest 
extent the strangeness of th« bedfellows with 
which misery and the teetotum existence make 
ns acquainted. 

Of the altitude of the folding-doors leading 
into this cav% there was no com^aint possible. 
I came to the conclusion that Id Globo had 
formerly been a menagerie, and onr room the 
private apartment of the girsfft, who, it is well 
known, is a very proud animal, ana will never 
submit to the hniniliation of* stooping. Ihe 
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ghost of ^ ooIobmWl ii%ht hotre 

eyed him «s liift vesly long Hahs liiy aa that 
xerj abort md loo^ to refena his 

iailor’a bCds vy inippmg o« soioe superfluous 
iuohea cd hja niostoiiay. As to my bed, it was 
as the ooadl of IHyaai’s Codrus— -short, and 
hard, and miserable; tbe poet’s bed, in fliot, 
and a fit prepaoration for the flagstone, and tbe 
kennel, and the grave. 

But the Procrustean e^e couldn’t have seen 
that long-lirabed captain overhanging the short 
bod. Tthy? Because, when the folding-doors 
were sluA, all, save a bright streak of sun or 
moonlight at their base, was utter darkness, 
and as soon as we kindled our wax tapers at 
night the gnats or tbe moths, the bats or the i 
scorpions, canae and flapped them out. 1 don’t 
know how tlie C^ban ^Ips contrive to get 
through their toilettes.^ I think they must 
hang up screens of shawls m the patios, and 
come out into the oprau to beautify themselves. 
A Cub^ bedroom is not a place whither you 
can retire to read or write letters. You may 
just stumble into it, feel your way to the bed, 
and, throwing yourself down, sleep as well us 
you can for the mosquitoes. Brides, the best 
part of your sleeping is done in Cuba out of 
your bedroom — in a hammock slung between ' 
the posts of a piazza, or on a mattress flung 
doivn anywhere in the shade, or in anybody’s 
arm-cliair, or in the dark comer of any caW,’or 
anywhere else where the sun is not, and you 
feel drowsy. In Algiers, the top of the house, 
with a sheet spread between two poles by way 
of awning, is stUl the favourite spot lor au 
afternoon nap, as it was in the time of tbe 
Hebrew man of old ; but in Havana the house- 
tops slant, and are tiled, and so are left to their 
le^timate occupants, the cats. 

Our folding-doors proved but a feeble barrier 
against the onslaughts of a horse belonging to 
tbe proprietor of El Globn, and whose proper 
stabling was in a cool grot, with a vaulted roof, 
a kind of compromise between au ice-house, a 
coal-hole, and a wine-collar. This noble animal, 
seemingly under the impressioa that he lived at 
number live — our number — made sueh terrific 

J ilay with his hoofs against our portals on the 
irst night of our st%, that, remonstrating, we 
were promoted to a room up-stairs, wiudowless, 
of course, but the door of which opened on the 
covered gallery surrounding the patio.’’' This 
dwellmg, likewise, bad the great jidvautage of 
not being phinged in Cimmerian darkness 
directly the door was closed, for it boasted a 
kuid of hutdi, or Judas-jrap, in one of the panels, 
after the fashion of tbe'apeidures in tbe doors 
pol^-cells, through which cautious impectota 
periodically peep, to make sure tl^at female dis- 
orderlies have not strangled themselves in their 
garters. You might look &om this hutch, too, 
xf you ehos^ atm present to the outside spec- 
tator the counterpart of the infuriated old 
gi^ptlemao, piestCmably of usurious tendencies. 


ia Bciubraadt'a' pietttre, who thmats his head 
tluxmgh the baswent, aaad grins at and ex- 
chan^ glaaoea whh the ytmag oavivtmrwho has 
oatlea to mmtioa that he is unalda to take up 
the bin. 

Never, in the course of my teavris, did 1 
light upon such a droU hotel as £1 Globe. Yea 
paid about thntj sbUlings a day he aMSomioo* 
dmdon which would have been denr at hal&a* 
rrown, but tbe balance - wm amply maae up to 
you in fun. 1 had been living for montht at the 
Bevoort House in New York, the most luxu- 
rious hotel, perhaps, in the world, and the 
change to almost complete barbarism was os 
amusmg as it was wholesome. Amusing, for 
loug-continued luxury is apt to become a very 
great bore — wholesome, because the disoomfon 
of the Cuban holels forms, after all, only an 
intermediate stage between the splendour of the 
States and the unmitigated savagery of MelUco 
and Spain. I was fated to go further and hire 
worse than at El Globo. Our quarters there 
were slightly inferior to those to bo found for 
fourpence in a lodjring-bouae in St. Giles’s ; but 
I was destined to make subsequent acquaintance 
at Cordova, at Orizaba, at Puebla in America, 
and in Castile and in Andalusia in Europe, 
whli otlfer pigsties to which that Havana was 
i palal’ial 

I 1 am so glad that there was no room at 
Madame Alme’s, and that we did not try Le- 
grand’s. 1 should have missed the sight of that 
])atio at El Globo. It was open to the sky, of 
course ; that is to say, the four white walls 
were canopied all day long by ono patch of 
blazing ultramarine. A cloud was so rare, that 
when one came sailing over the expanse of blue, 
a sportsman might have taken it for a bird aud 
had a shot at it. I used often fb 'M^k, leaning 
over the balusteife of the gabery, Ww intoler- 
able that bright blue patch would become at 
last to a man cooped up between the four white 
walls of a soutliera prison ; for suffering may 
be of all degrees, and anguish bear all aspects. 
There is a cold heU as well as a hot one. 1 
have seen the horrible coop under^ the leads of 
tbe Doge’s palace at Venice, in wbich Silvio 
IVlbco spent so many weary months. But he, 
at least, could see the roofs of the houses 
through his dungeon bars, aud hear tbe gon- 
(lolicrs wrangling aud jesting l^ween the 
pillars, or uttering their weird cries of warn- 
ing as they turned the comers of the canals. 
Ho could hear the plashing of the watch as 
the buckets were let down into tbe wells iu the 
court-yard by tbe Giout’s Staircase, and some- 
times, perhaps, a few of the historical pigeons 
would come wheelbg up, from tbe cornices of 
the Procuratie Vecefile, and Ipok at him in his 
coll pityingly. But only to gaze on four white 
burning walls, and a great patch of ultramarine, 
and the chains eating into yoor limbs all the 
while 1 Thinitf'of that. How the ctq^tive must 
long for the sky to he overcast,* or for rain 
to fall-— auo it falls but once a year ; and what 
a shriek of joy would, come out of lum were he 
to see, high aloft in tbe'oltramarine, a real live 
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ballooB I Swh bmtmg yfUto imlk, mdi m 
il^toicrabla pakh of iatimsebla<^ 
by aam Poerio baveaoeu in wptee^ in tlio oid 
bad Bourbon ttme« ^ 

There urea nothing pmon4ike about our 

e tiiOi hoverer. B wae as foil of life as oiir 
drooma were foil of fleas. The oddest court- 
yard !-^the tttOflt antique — the most grotesque. 
1 used to liken it to that pound into ^which 
Captain Boldwig's keepers wheeled Mr. Pick* 
wiqk while he got into that sweet slumber pro- 
duoed by too much milk-punch. It was strewn 
with aE manner of vegetable and pomicultural 
refuse^ great loaves of plantains, cocoa-nut 
shells, decayed pine-apples, exhaused melons, 
and husks ox Indian corn. Havana is a great 
place for oysters, and the four comers of the 
pound were heaped high with votive offerings of 
ostracism. Nor to the poiyid was there weanl- 
ing •the traditional donkey. He would come 
stroUing In three or four iiu^es a day, cither 
bearing a pile Indian corn about the size of 
an average Imystack on his hack, or with pan- 
niers lull of oranges slung on either side of 
him. Occasionally a I’epo er a Jos^, or some 
other criador, would come to unload him. 
Oftener he would unload himself, by rolling 
over on the ground, and tumbling his*orai^s 
about in all directions ; then a fat iiegres^ w ould 
emerge from the kitchen and belabour him about 
the head with a ladle; then he w^ould slink 
away to the cool grot whore the liorsi' lived, to 
conier wiih that animal as to any provender lliere 
inighl be about, and compare notes with him as to 
the growing depravity ol mankind in general and 
Cuban costermongers in particular. J3y this 
time his master would arrive with a sharp 
stick, or else the big bloodhound that lived in 
an empty and so ze^usly licked all 

the plates dSid dishes either immediately before 
or immediately after they came from the table — 
I am not certain which — would h(*com(‘ alive to 
the fact of there being a donkey in the camp, 
and run him out iueoutinent. 

Jtow they managed to get rid of all those 
oranges I £jaEy do not know. I had q, dozen 
or so brouSn me whenever I felt thirsty, and 
I dare say the other guests at El Globo were as 
often thirsty and as fond of oranges as i ; and 


ap.a orange-today; but even alter muse uraugnts 
the residue must have been enormous. You 
never charged for oranges ia the bill. 
They were os plentiful as acorns in a forest, 
and you might browse on them at will. Tu the 
streets^ at every comer and under every arch- 
way, sits a negress who sells oranges, so they 
must have some monetary value, however 
infinitesimal; but if you b^ow on her the 
smallest coin recognised by the Cuban currency 
, you may fill your hands, your pockets, and your 
hat too, if^ou ghoose, with tb# golden fruit. 
When the unban goes to tlie bull-light, he takes 
with him a mighty store of oranges Cied up in a 
pocket-handkerchief, just we, when beys, used 
to buy a pound of gmgerbread-nuts, more as a 


precautionary imamre than because we wwp 
on entering the of Qreen^ 

wieh Pair. Some of these oranges the 
of the bull-i^t eats; hut the major part he 
uses as missii!^, and pitches into the ring, at a 
cowardly bull or clumsy toreadores. There is 
positivmy a verb in the Spanish dictionary 
signifying to pelt with oranges. 

I mentioned the existence of a kitchen just 
now. It was a hot and grimy dCn, not much 
bigger than the stoke-hole of a locomotive ; and 
there was a charcoal stove there, I presume ; but 
the real culiruiry busintiss was done in the patio. 
As to go forth during the noonday or afternoon 
heats is considered next door to leaving madness ; 
and as you necessarily spend much tune within 
doors; and as you feel too lazy to read, or write, or 
paint, or sew — ^whai a blessing sewing-machines 
must be in Cuba : before their introduction most 
gf the needlework was done by Coolies — and as 
you cannot be always MpLoking, or dozing, or sip- 
ping sangarce ; and ffs billiards are out of the 
question, and as gainbling — the real recreation in 
aU triqdcal climes — is immoral, there are certain 
hours ill the day when time is apt to hang heavy 
on your liaiids, and you don’t know what the 
deuce to do with yourself. An infallible pastime 
to me was to lean over the gallery and watch 
the dinner being cooked in the patio. It has 
been said tliiit a wise man should never enter 
his wife’s dressing-room, and it has been like- 
wise remarked that if we entered the kitchen of 
the Trois Freres half an hour before dimier, we 
should SCO such sickening sights as would cause 
us to lose all our appetite for the banquet served 
in the cabinet particuUer up-s tairs. W e m ust look 
at results, &a\s the sage, and not at the means 
emploved to bring them about. But these sen- 
tentious caveats should not apply, 1 tliink, to 
the cooking that is done in a patio — in tho 
ojieu, and under the glorious sunsliinc. There 
was a rollicking, "zingaro-like freedom in 
thus seeing youi- meals prepared in broad 
daylight. Wliy did they cook in the court- 
yardr Because the kitchen itself was too 
small, or because the gary sun came to the as- 
sistance of the charcoal embers and did half 
the cooking hirovself. I was told lately, and 
gravely, too, at Bcvillc— though the tale may be 
very likely one of the nature ordinarily tofd to 
travelicrs—that on the foarteeiitli day of July 
iu every year then' takes ^aoe in la Ciudad do 
las Maravillas an ancient and scflernu ceremony 
in honour of Apollo— a kind of sun-worsliip, as 
it were : a cuhiary person, white-aproned and 
whitc-nightcapped, sets up a stall in ^ Ba Blaza 
de la Magdalena, and produces a fiying-paii* a 
cruse of oil, and a basket of eggs. Two of the 
(^gs ho breaks ; sluices ^heir golden yolks with 
oil, and tlicn with an invocation to tlie sun-god, 
holds the pan toVards the nxeridian blase. In 
foriy-livo seeojtds the eggs are fried. Tou must 
take these eggs and the story too with a grain 
of salt ; but 1 can only repeat that Seville is a 
city of wonders, witness the t^o aqgoliq sisters 
wliD, no later than the year 1848, sat on tho 
weathercock of the Giralaa, mi spinning round 
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That visit seemed to let in a thin ray of sun- 
light into the bank. TDlotson was eager to have 
done with his work, to get liftme and think. 
Then came back on him a Imndred questions 
which he shonld have asked, and might have 
learned. What was this illness ? Was if gone* 
altogether? And what was this mysterious^ela- 
tion to that half-frantic lloss ? things which Mr. 
Tilncy wonld have been glad to relate at length, 
and which he bad been too stnpid not to ask. 

And yet some instinct — a reluctance to taking 
np the old coil — ^kept him from going near the 
place. Every day he had a fresh struggle, and 
every day it secnied better to him not to thaw 
the old insensibility to human interests, which 
when disvsolved seemed only destined to bring 
misery on Idm. At last, ' one Sunchiy even- 
ing, a day when he used to take long strag- 
gling wanderings outside of town inlo lonely 
fields where building had not yet begun, he 
went towards the old-fashioned part of Hamp- 
ton, gradually advancing further and further 
until he came to the old-fashioned lane in which 
he knew house was. Here were 

the old dampisiri()okiug villas, where the persons 
of quality who wished to be near the court lived, 
and the mothers of maids of honour^ tlie right 
honourables, who walked in the gardens, and 
for whom the cheerful ol^ red brick of Queen 
Anne's day made a warm background. One of 
these ancient tenements Mr. Tibey, ])romptcd 
by* a i^atural sympathy, had chosen, having 
gone back, as he himself said, " like the hare, 
sir/' to the old scenes. It w^as. called “ The 
Recess/' was very small and damp-looking, was 
surrounded by a high wall, andthad an old pale 
green gate with green wooden rails, through 
which “ The Recess" could be seen. He got it 
very cheap, and found great comfort in the old 
associations it brought hack, and in WiJking in 
the palace gardens iilose by, and in%lso repeat- 
ing that he hadicome back* there like the hare, 
sir." But it must be said that his fifmily did 
not at all share in this romantic view ; and Mrs. 
Tilney, when she heard the allusion, often con- 
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temptuously coupled with it the^ bow of the 
violin, maKing the strange combinatron of 
“ Hare fiddlestick ! cocking us down hero, in 
this wretched, battered old place, thatt any gen- 
tleman would be ashamed to be seen in. You 
have destroyed your family, and gi^m them no 
advantages, sticking th^ for the best years of 
their life in that miseraiWe country town, where 
there wasn’t a gentleman known. ^ if a lot of 
old singing parsons, indeed ! And here, now, we 
are fixed in this wretched ^ole, where the smells 
really at times are enough to breed a fever." 

Alas ! a series of disappointments, that arose i 
out of successes that seemed assured, had sharp- : 
cned Mrs. Tilney’s voice, and had latterly made 
her speak, when she was at all excited, as if she 
were calling to Mr. Tilney from the top of the 
house. That poor gentleman — ^to say the truth, 
in very poor health indeed, and, os his friends 
said, oft en much “ shaken" by that seizure— had 
not the attention paid to him whieli his years 
and almost infirmities seemed to require. His 
family, eagerly pursuing their own schemes, 
always much pre^ssed for time, being engaged 
with gentlemen who had come, or yere to come, - 
and whose life thus became disorderly and irre- 
gular, could not reasonably be expected to give 
up much time to an old-tashioned man of the ' 
world, w^ho, as Mrs. Tilnej had often instructed 
her children, was “a positive disadvantage" to 
them. ‘‘ You might as well, now," she said, 

have that old walking-stick at the head of a 
family, for all the good he is. He hasn’t the 
aH of winning people or attracting them; 
and no woiidfT. 1 am sure MV. McKer- 
chier would fly a hundred miles from liis 
long stories. AYhat made you stick that cab- 
bage in your lialr, AugustS, and your face 
jusi as you had been scrubbifig it with a 
Turkish towel? 1 give it up. You’ll never 
learn to look Recent, ’Where’s that girl ? Up 
in her room with her megrims agam. Then 
she’ll come down to Mr. McKerchier languish- 
ing, and sighing, and looking persecuted. I 
tell you what, she must trocjp out of this : it is 
getting past bearing.” 

The young ladies heartily concurred. 

She knows yery well she will be missed, 
mamma, and will have to come down, I 
know 1 shan’t appear if does. I believe, 
her illness is all put on, every bit of Jit — I do, 
mdeed. Of course she’ll want to bo going to 
evening semce with us." * 
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Her few lit up. 

“Never shall I forget it! Never ! Yotur 
nobleness, your kiadness, nmr -goodnOes and 
sdf'«ftcrifice. I have ibtn^it of it since, 
and again, and iumj own troubles, sickness, and 
some trials, contmptSbln, indeed, ueax yottia, 
it \as comfotted th* to tMnk. that -jour— you 
underatfood me— — 

Mr. Tillotson paused a moment, and then said, 
calmly, “But rre must^Htook to the future bow. 
Ckmault me as you did then. If you only knew 
Low happy thero tilings make me. Borgivc me 
if I speak plainly; but this may not go on. I 
can miesa— I may say I know — ^how matters 
stand with you here. do not understand 
you— c»inot understand you.” 

She shook her bead. “ JW),” she said, “ it is 
a mw foolish impatience. I shall school myself 
in time. You discovered,*'* she added, “ what 
should have been a secret. It is an old story 
now. No; far better that I should go on and 
bear everythin^.’* 

There was a pause. “And Ross,” said Mr. 
T^olson, abruptly. “How is it with your 
friend Mr. RossP He, I bcficvc, is away.’* 

“Yes,” she answered; "iu Gibrallar.” 

“ I can understand the sort of interest you 
still have in him. I dare say, with all his 
ness and imgovemahlo temjier, there is mudi 
good bolow ?'* 

“ No,” she tmswered, witli eyes that flashed a 
little. “ r thought »o (Mice ; liut we know liiin 
now as I fear ho is-— cold, selfish, hatdened. 
Tliat dreadful time which you leoollcet, ue had 
sent to him, and he knew it all, what was coming, 
and afterwards what iad come, and vet he .sent 
us, back such a cruel letter. From tliat night I 
gave him up for ever.” 

“ For ever !" repeated Mr. Tillotson, eagerly. 
“Then, 0 then here is one chance more oneii- 
ing to me of heaven and of Lappiuess. You 
say there is no release for you ; that you must 
go o« and suffer. Tlien 1 tell you', no, uo ! 
There w release open to you, a poor, halting re- 
lease, but, simh as it is, better a thousand times 
tlmn this jnjfyable life. If T dare speak now, 
as yon spoke on that night; if 1 may go on and 
say what would, might free yon ^ P” 

A strange look, half of wonder, half of pain, I 
came into her face, and she did not answer. 
The cloud came hack into his. 

“ Ah ! T see,” he answered. “ The old blun- 
der. ^ No matter, I am long jiast such sh,imc as 
^ha b— ” 

Bnt then an eager glowing flush seemed to 
chase away that first expression of hers. “ No, 
indeed,** she said, in a voice exquisitely tender. 
“ 1 am the same now as I was»then on tliat night. 
What I Sind tlien I say now ; and if you care for 
me as you did at St. Alans, if 1 could have any 
share, as you once told me, in bringing back 
light and happiness to your life, in changing the 
current of jour dhjs, k doing an^hing to serve 
yon, with niy life, then I am here ^ady, and 
speak to yon as I dhd on the night I came to 
you from St. Alans.” • 

Joy, doubt, even rapttm*, was crowding into 


his fece. “ Are these dreams?” ho Rt&d, 'ha a 
yoice that almost trembled. "This fia{rpui|S8S 
is not for me. No, no ; you are thiaki^ (rf » 

promise— and Ross 

^ Again her eyes flashed. “ Wehav© done with 
Mm. He has done with us. For years 1 pitied 
hiffi\t!hou9'httkromfigo<>dTmderoeAt^^^ "Now 
he has shown us what he is— heartless, vindictive, 
cruel.” 

“ But,’* said Mr. Tillotson, sadly, “ do you 
not most naturally care for him still P l^en I, 
whom I know he hatej for some reason, can feel 
nothing against him. You were brought up 
with him ; you have au interest in him, and 

“ No,” she answered, gravely j» “ I show you 
my heart, and it is as I nave told yOu.” 

“ Then it is true, and no dream,” he said, in 
a sort of ra])turc ; “ and 1 am to learn to live, 
after alL Dearest Miss Millwood, then 1 once 
more hear you as I did on that*night, and at 
(liis hour ask you to my guardian angel, and 
rai'-c me up from tliil depth of misery iu wMcii 
all my days ” 

The devout eyes looked up to heaven. Her 
hand was laid softly in liis, the gentle voice 
seemed to cliimelike a bell. 

“As J told you,” she said ; “ from that 
night, whatev(«r yriu asked, or wished even, 
it would be ray wish, my joy, iny pride, roy 
delight to carry out !** 

A little cloud of doubt and hesitation came 
into his face, but be took her hand. At this 
crisis tlu'y heard steps and voices on the Walk. 
1'he Tilncys were returning home— only the 
Tilncys, no McKerohier. They heard Mr. 
Tilncy*s voice outside iu the garden : 

“ Tillotson here P God bless me! Where? 
Wicn (lid he come? Bring h'm in.” And with 
numerous quest ions he led the way into the draw- 
ing-room. There was a violent rustling of silks 
liehiiid him. The mother and sisters came in 
behind and looked ou in astonishment. Their 
traini'dcyes saw that “something had happened,” 
or was ou the eve of happ(*iiiug. There was a 
scornful look ou their mouths; their heads gave 
a toss. The McKerchier disappointment hail 
alFeelcd them sensibly. They broke into the 
usual conventional expressions : “ It was such a 
surjirise,” &e. * 

Mr. Tillolson only waited a moment; lie was 
eager to be gone. • 

“ But, my dear friend,^ sai^ !Mr. Tilney, 
faintly, “ diiiiu'r — a joint — I want to speak to 
you.*^ But Mr. Tillotson took his leave very 
hastily, 

“ Now, now ! So shabby,” said the oflicr} 
“ I cau’t understand it. Here we arc at chuxoh, 
on our knees, doing our little duty, and trfter bll, 
mIiou we come to tlunk qf it, Tillotson-— ®y 
the way, an unoiminonly good sermon by a man 
of the world. Ifut what was 1 saying P 1*11 go 
with you a bii*of the way.” 

Mr. 'fillotsou was glad of tills. On that bit 
of the way he hurriedly told him wliat had hap- 
pened, which had the e'ffect'of nShking the otiier 
stop short in the middle of the road and say ; 

“God^ bless him!” with singular fervour. 
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"WeH, well; after thal^ I don't know wWi to 
Bay-^but; after all, it is for the best. A»d may 
Frovidenoe, in Sis infinite bonnty, loi^ down 
on you this nigbt, and direct yon in true 
course t ' Amen. ^ be it, in secula seoulorum, 
my dear boy." ^ And having thus solemnly 
invoked a l^semg nn the businesB, he seemed 
to think he had done bis part. 

Mr. IBlotson walking cm air, with a thrill 
and a sense of unbounded happiness pervading 
him, friend could not keep up with him. 
Mr. miotson told him humcdly his plans. He 
framed out his schem^ with a fluency and 
excitement hitherto unknown. 

“ I shall begin to live now. Heavens, what 
a change^ Only yesterday I could have given 
np life with indifference, now I cling to it ! It | 
is too much happiness for me; and to you in- 
directly I owe much of it. You must let me 
help you now; You have indeed claims on. 
me, now I am of your^ We shall find the 
means, depend on it.” ^ 

" My goodness !” said Mr. Tilney, over- 
powered by this kindness. "No, no; you 
must not think of it. Good gracious, to tlunk 
' that wc get up in the morning——” And quite 
in a tumult of gratitude, he left this reflection 
imfiniehed and uncertain in its meaning. 

Long they talked over the details. “ And 
that poor Ross, too ; we shall talk of him. You 
said ne was going to many out there. I shall 
never rest until we are all happy — all, all.” 

And as Mr. Tilney at last left, having gone 
ovOT "that bit of the road,” and left in speech- 
less gratitude, he could only repeat “ wonderful 
. are the ways indeed ! Here we get up in the 
morning — ^not even a sparrow on the house-top 
but what comes tumbling down ! Well, well !” 

Deli^tful Sunday evening ! As he walked 
along by the tranquil common, and the little 
old-fashioned houses, and the disorderly and 
Toccoco patches of brick, and saw the aider- 
trees, and the charming sweep of park and 
plaisannoe not yet ravaged by the spoilers who 
come with their sickly jaundiced-looking bricks 
and plaster, it became to his eyes a sort of sweet 
innocent rural retirement, overflowing with a pas- 
toral innocence and nnsophistication, like some 
lovely Swiss vhlley out of the traveller’s beat. 
How ebarming was the sun, the voice of nature, 
the beauties of things neve# noticed before ! 

CHAPIEE ra. *TEX CAFTAIN IH COirriDENCl!. 

Hb walked upon air. He hod begun to 
breatee — to fed. The only pang he felt was, 
that so many years bad passed by fruitlessly. 
Still there was yet time to live. Long, long 
after, his eyes wandered back to that evenmg and 
to that scene, which seemed to lie under a soft 
halo of calm golden light ; by far the happiest 
evening in,Mr. Tillotsoh’s life. He could hardly 
realise it ; the whole had seeme^ so distantly 
ipprobable. He bad gone down wfth the idea 
tiiat even the bare possibility of the sight of that 
almost divine iiha^ would soothe his dismal 
temper. * 

He home by seven. As he drove un to 


his door, be saw a fiuniliar figure mossing the 
street dowiT^ — captain, in Ms higth-oollared 
coat, and Roman nose put forwara, limping 
along with a steady and military irregularity, 
towards him. He was commg to the Stinday 
dinner, a custom which was kmt up. And in- 
deed it was pleasant tor li&. !motscm to have 
what might be called the "honest prattle” of 
toe captain, his simple commentmy on vtoat was 
going on in the world, and, more welcome than 
dl, his most natund account of toe adventures 
that had befallen him during the week. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, “ here’s Tom, always 
true to his post, coming ‘ foostering up’ on his 
three legs. And, dq you know, I’ve as much 
regard for this old malacca leg of mine as I have 
for the two flesh aifd blood ones. I’m glad you 
went, to the country. It’s freshened you up 
here, you know,” a^ded toe captain, pinching 
his own check ; “ very glad. We don’t litke 
enough of the fresh air God gives us.” 

When they were seated at dinner, Mr. TiUot- 
son told him* all. “ It seems like a dream,” he 
said. “ I do not know whether I am living or 
breathing.” 

“My God !” began the captain, " something 
has happened this evening.” 

^ My dear captain,” went cm Mr. Tillotsou, 
laying lijs hand on the captain’s am, “ so sur- 
prising, so astounding, that it has changed the 
whole course of my life. Something that I dare 
not hope or look for — something too good for 
such a hopeless, unliappy creature as I have 
been.” 

“ I am very glad indeed,” said the captain, 
his eyes glistening with wamth and joy, " very 
glad.’’ He had not an idea what was being 
alluded to, but had a faint notion that it might 
be an estate, or a " himdred thousand pound” 
that had " fallen in.” “ I declare to you it gives 
me comfort to hear you talk in that way,” 

" You did not know her,” went on Mr. Tillot- 
son ; “ at least, I think you could c^y have met 
her once or so. I tell you everything, my dear 
captain, and there is no one in this world who 
deserves confidence more.” 

The captain deprecated this*^ compliment. 
" You’re making old Tom blush,” he said. “ But 
I am getting stupid and old. You must tell me 
what it is.” 

“But you remember jihat night, my dear 
captain— that miserable night when I had to go 
down to St. Alans? I never told you the dis-, 
covery that was made on that night — ^the f^al * 
mistake it had near been turning out. But, 
thank Heaven, I found strength to go on with 
and carry me through as though there had been 
no discovery. I did my duty.” 

The captain’s grey eyes were fixed on him. 
“ That was Miss— cr — toe girl that’s with Mr. 
TilnCT f ” 

" Exactly,” said Mr. Tillotson, eagerly. 

" Thank God,«l have notomg to ohmge myself 
with on that score. I do ucd conitem tehat it 
cost me ; blit I went through all without fiilter- 
iag, even in thought. , I mean, about that poor 
child’s little follies but there" 
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hor mittf^ime. “ 1 thouf[ht I vouH li^e a (Imoe 
to « man playing in ibe stteeU, and trlule 
I and a lot of us were cbneing, the little beggar 
tumbled ill. It wasn’t my fault, eos it Wasn’t 
my doings ; and I’ve no traffiness to be here.” 

As she had been ba^ treated in her oonvie- 
tion, she thought, she was determined to “ have 
it out” of Ihe prison people ; and, accordingly, 
she led them a hfe of turmoil and anxiety, and 
was no sooner out of me difficulty than she was 
in another. She, too, “ palled-in” like the rest ; 
and one day ttoe was a tenifio scene in conse- 
quence of a sudden ftfcof jealousy, when a woman 
told her that Tarrant, her then friend, had thrown 
her over for a new pal; “she says you ain’t her 
sort.” 

Weynuuolh asked no more.* She rose, shook 
herself like a dog, and dashing down the stair- 
case ^to tlie ward where poor Tarrant was 
confined, ponneed upon her with the inten- 
tion ot mordf her, if she could. “ Then a 
commotion in the prison ward, the matrons 
mastering their flocks of black sheep, and lock- 
ing them in to prevwat furtlier mischief; others 
nishing to the rescue of Tarranl, fighting and 
swearing her hardest beneath her injuries; 
the men rang for, and Weynauoth, finally a 
prisoner, fighting to the last with her bapt^A, 
and making the walls ring with heroathsaas she 
was borne off to ' soUtairy.’ ” She wound up her 
service in Bnxton by a summary attack on the 
deputy -supcrintfflndent; for which offence all 
privileges were rescinded, and the fierce and 
obstinate woman went back to her iirst estate — 
tlic grim, solitary system, for which Millhauk is 
distingui^cd. At the end of teu years she was 
mtored to society, no more thoughtful nor re- 1 
pontant than wheii she left it. As she arrived, 
so she passed through the prison doors, with the 
sam® wfiant, dogged spirit, the same brutalisa- 
tion of look ana character, a mere wild animal 
in the form of a woman. 

Another “life-woman” — conviet(d for arson 
—was Jnk-bottlc fcimith, so called because of 
her invet era! u desire for ink. Not a despmate 
nor repulsiSil^oman, this ; on the oontrai^, she 
was a little sharp mortal, with a thin cunning 
face and a spare attenuated form ; a brisk and 
bustling little woman, quick in all her move- 
ments, and neatness itseif both iii her person 
and her oell; a restless busy little woman, the 
go-beiweon of aU the “pals” needing that 
irici^y office, handing “ stiffs” about the prison 
ViUi the utmost adroitness, and with a niauia 
for writing. She would risk the loss of her 
badges for ink; she would have braved “the 
dark” for i|ik. link-bottle Smith, or Pou-and- 
ink Smith, aa she was called, was seldom at a 
loss for her favourite fluid, or meaiis whereby 
to hold it. She used to take her tlduible with 
her to achool, and bring, it back, full of ink, 
coQoeiJed in her hair; leaking an inkstand of 
the orumb^f bar loaf ontd this thimble, which 
was Bometuaea discovered and confiscated, and 
sometimes not, else those volumes t>f “stiffs,” 
which she was so fond pf writing, could not 
have been eompoaed. <Bb8 would saorlfioe the 


water in her cell that she might have a little, 
inodioam of black fluid at the bottom' of her 
pmt ; and once she filled her mouth with ink, 
but was found out by the matron on duty, 
who, simpecting something wrong, stopped and 
sorurinised her, when a small black rivulefc'was 
seen to ooae from oue corner of her lips and 
meander down her chin. 

“LonH make a report of this, miss,” urged 
Smith, afterwards. “ I’ve suffered orfuliv, and 
nearly pisoned myself. Ob !” sbe added, witli 
a grin Irom ear to ear. “if you'd sent for the 
doctor, and he’d looken at my tongue, wouldn’t 
he have jumped !” 

Ink-bottle ^lithwaa an adept fit picking ami 
stealing. Slie had quite a jackdaw’s Vieat of 
odds and ends concealed in her oell ; and woe 
to ibe luckless wight who left lier ooll-door 
open, and who had “ savings” of her own to be 
cleared off — Smith was sure to dart in and make 
a clean raid of everything. If her t reasures were 
very choice, and the ^ncral cleaning-day of the 
ecu', near at hand, would sew them up in 
her dress or stays ; but if the eleaumg-day came 
unawares, and her jackdaw’s nest was dwcovered, 
she would surrender her boards with perfect 
cooluc.ss aud self-possession, wondering very 
much how they all got there, and who could 
have put them. Slie never could make out how 
her cell got so “littery;” the women passing 
her door “must chuck their rubhisli in at her.” 

Anoliier woman, Slraehau, had two manias— 
Um one for perpetual flittiiigs, passing from one 
ex'll to another with all the iliguity of a honse- 
liolder rcmoviug by the van-load ; and tfie other 
for long aprons, longer than were allowed by the 
roles and regulations, bhe was always stealing 
the kugest aprons and leltiug out the tucks to 
wake thorn still more imposing; and always 
striving to decorate her cell out of prison like- 
uoss. Another womiui, Mary Mox., had a 
fancy for setting fire to her cell, or rather 
to the things ni it, that there might be >a 
stir and a commolioa, and so the dead level 
of the monotonous Ule might bo broken up. 
Mary smashed her wmdows, loo, as a matter of 
coarse ; and when tlicy were paned with calico 
instead of glass to prevent a reentrouee* of 
the oil’euoe, she set firo to the cldth, and had a 
“ jolly spree” in ccmseqnmiee. She was»cm-ed 
of tier propensity to act her odd in u# blaze by 
being once left to couglf and choke lu the 
smoke until she became idarmed*, when slio was 
led off to tho dark, frightened and subdued. 
Once, Miss Mary was in tho dark, as usual, un- 
dergoing puuishnient for some of her customary 
vagaries. She had been very noisy, kicking at the 
door with her huge foot — they were Uke a navvy’s 
feet-— whm suddenly she heoamo quite silent, 
and ilien a feeble Voiot! called out, “ Miss I 
Miss !” as a uiart'on passed the odd. 

“ Well, what is it P” asked the majbuau, doubt - 
fully- ^ 

“ I want to see the doctor,” says Mox ; “ l‘m 
dreadful bad !” * ^ % 

Alter some more parley doctor was 
brought- and the trjqi was opotied ; when Mox 
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• great TariRty aad exodlenoe^, poultry, and podt, 
•are the chief meat* ; beef being scarce said poor, 
aiid muiton, aa in Pffiucng and throughiaut 
Burinah, prooured from Goioatta at on enttuvar 
gant price. Inropean tegetables do not thrive, 
nor are there any Ibe fhats, vrith the exception 
of pine-ap^e and the deliciously refreshing 
xnangosteen. But the steomeie — whether the 
opium vessdb from palcutta, or the Peiiinaukr 
and Oriental ships from Qallc — afford but scanty 
leisure for a survey of Singapone. In twenty- 
four or thir^ hours the Iraveuer has to proceed 
on his voyage to Hong-Kong. 

The first indication of the coast of China is 
usually the sight of numerous fishing-junks, in 
pairs, towing between thgra large trawl-nets, 
and beating steadily up to windward. The ease 
and safety with which these odd-looking vessels 
ride over the tumultuotfe seas is beautiful to 
see, and the intrepid fellows who manage thenf 
come fearlessly out two hundred miles from 
land. They are pirates, and, whenever they 
have opportunity, attack and plunder the 
small junks and lorchas of the coasting- 
trade. The first land seen, as we near Ilong- 
Kong, is the soulliormnost of a senes of barren 
rocky is]«ft.s, on which the heavy rcdlers break 
with" a loud roar. The soa-birUs breed* upon 
these rocks, and amongst them nia/ br seen, 
but rarely, the only species of albatross whicli 
ventures north oi' tbo equator iliomedca 
brachyura of Temminck. Increasing in size 
northwards, the rooks attiiihi the size of rugged 
lofty Lslands, and encircling Houg-Koug — itself 
an Island — on the south and west, enclose a 
tolerably smfloth and land-locked liarbour. 

Hong-Kong is, in its own way, as beautiful 
a port as Sin^pore. The town is built of white 
granite laid out in regular streets, which rise in 
terraces one above another. It spreads over a 
considerable portion of the southern face of the 
island, and, standing in bold relief against a back- 
ground of ragged mountain, is caiTied doun to 
the water's edge, the strand being faced by a fine 
stone wall ol: quay for its whole Ici^tb. The har- 
bour i^^ViJcrally foil of shipjuug — merchant 
vessels of all nations, and Freneh,Eug]ish, Aineri- 
- can, and Bussian men-of-war. Between these 
glide all the day long boats of all patterns, junks 
and sampans. Those belonging to t be couut ing- j 
houses and offices ill the skand are secured id 
night by being hoisted up to regular davits built ! 
into the quay waE — an admiraolo plan, which 
l*^ve not seen followed iu any other port. 
Chinese boatmen, and boatwomeu with their 
fat ruddy babies slung to thoir backs, have been 
so often described, that I will say no more 
about them here, except to express an opinion 
that the Chinese mode of Iiandling their boats 
does not appear to have been duly appreciated. 
There is no craft in the world safer and handier 
than a Chinq|B sampan, which has no more 
grace inh# outUnes than a butcher’s tray. The 
batman, who stands ^d rows fooing forwards, 
can twist and turn it in ways not to be at- 
tempted by our boa^, Thus worming Ins way 
safely through crowds of other boats, all like 


itsell, too bread to be upset, too^plkikdi Stnd 
tough to be injured in a squeeze. The CSmia- 
nm also makes more use than we do of sculling. 
Lighters, and other heavy barges, reaching up 
to seventy or eighty tons burden, are iinrambly 
furnislmd with a huge steering or scullitig oar, 
which is worked by six or seven men, and drives 
the vessel much more powerfidly than an equal 
num her of men working with sweeps. We have 
alw some lessons to Icam from this people in 
sailing, tmd, until we condescend to stiffen our 
canvas with batteni^ cannot expect our vessels 
to lie in the wind’s eye as does a Chinese junk. 

A pull of five or ten minutes brings the tra- 
veller to the stone quay, and, ’as he mounts one 
of the numerous flagged stairs along its face, he 
finds himself surrounded by eager coohes or 
porters, and chairmen, with their light pretty 
sedans, ready to take him up,the hill. If the 
new arriver nave frimds in Hong-Kong, or has 
been provided witlT an introduetory letter to 
some one of ils hospitable residents, he is landed 
in a handsome pin ate boat, .sent for his accom- 
modation, and under the care, of a comprador 
or steward of the household, placed in a chair 
or sedan, and carried off to rus host's house. 
These sedans are most useful things. They are 
nearly as commodious as an Lidian palanquin, 
and far more comfortable, as the rider sits 
iu a large easy-ehair instead of being borne 
along like a bedridden ))alien(. To enter the 
sedan the passenger has simply to pass in 
tlirough the front sliafts, wiiieli are uplifted 
for the yiurpose, the sedan remaining on the 
ground. Wlicn be is fairly seated, the bearers 
(a mnn at each e,iid) squat down under the 
eroi .-bar near the ends of the shafts, and rLsitig 
up, chair and all, stride along at a rapid pace 
up lull and down dale, their sandalled feet 
making a loud slapping noise on the road. 
They do not go al the half-running pace of the 
palkoc-bcare.rs in India, but witli a sturdy step 
and a stiff knee. T’wo men aro enough for a 
sedan ; but if there be a long journey to make, or 
the fare be of such proportions as led Mr. Banting 
to Ills useful researches, two additional men are 
added to temporary yokes lashed across tbeahafis. 
Thus reinforced, they will run»aU day. Those 
choi/'S arc somelitncs prettily paiuted and glazed, 
with awuiug roof§. They are to be had iu 
numbers for liire iu all Ik*' principal .streets and 
thoroughfares, and the stranger is gixietcd in 
such places, as he passes on, by a ciiorus of 
“ Cli/i 1” (chair) "elk !" from the bearers seated 
about their unemployed vehicles. 

'file main street in Houg-Kong, numing 

! )arallel to the strand, is haiuisome and regn- 
ar, with excellent shops, EnglWi and Chinese. 
The banks, ouuntiag-bDuscs, a haudsoms dub- 
house, and a tchurtm, are in this street. The 
consular and steam ageueira, warehouses, ship 
chandlers’ sfcu'cs, and such like offices and build- 
ings, some of ccmsidevable size,occupy the strand. 
A little way up the hiU-aidi\^ aud parallel to 
(he main street, are smaller rirects, containing 
hotels, lodging-houses, and reroe private resi- 
dence!, wim their coml-yards ana enclosures, 
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dtiefir Baropeao, but -vitb some P«rB«e, Oorix^ 
and CHiin^ dwellings. IXlieM atredn «re con- 
nected at right angles by^ntnali^ COCj9» cteeply aS' 
cending ^ bill-side, and thicJkly creurded with 
shops, chiefly Chinese. Btill higher np aire the 
pretty villas and aetni-detaohed houses of the 
Engliish lesidait^ the goveimor’s house, a hand- 
some bnildiag, with th^ public gardens, the resi- 
dence of the general, the Wraclm, and the cathe- 
dral, These all communicate by excellent roads, 
bounded l^r neatly-finished stone walls, and inter- 
spersed with gardens, flowcripgshmbs, and shady 
trees. Prom the level of this quarter extends a 
magnificent view of the harbour and the opposite 
island of Kjowlood, and the traveller can, if he 

E leases, ascend the rugged barren heights above 
im to the fiagstaff peak, nearly two thousand 
feet above the sea ; but the mountain is cheerless 
and lonely. > 

The suburbs of " Yictoria,” as Hong-Eong is 
called (or should be called, although nobody in 
my hearing ever called it so), are not extensive, 
but are thickly crowded witli Chinese houses, 
inhabited by nsbermen, boat-builders, umbrella 
and sedan-chair makers, masons, and coolies, a 
lawless set, with whom the police of Hong-Kong 
find plenty to do. Indeed, to this day it is 
reckoned unsafe to go along the skirts of the 
town after sunset, unless well armed or with a 
party. Chinamen are both adroit and audacious 
highwaymen, but they have great dread of fire- 
arms, especi^y of a revolver, and the sight of 
a pistol ensures safety to the travellei*. The 
qnarrymen, who are emj>loyed in great num- 
bers on the hill-side skirt, ing the roads, and 
many of whom pass the night in temporary 
hovels where they work, are all thieves. Anil 
as onr police force is composed of Hindoos, 
for whom physically Chinamen have great con- 
tempt, and as the punishments sanctioned by our 
laws are altogether insufficient to check crime 
amongst this people, it is not matter of surprise 
that Hong-Kong should be a nest of thieves, 
whilo the neighbouring city of Canton is a 
pattern of good order and security. Indeed, it 
IS a known fact that all the worst characters in 
the latter place, finding their own government ! 
too hot for thcip, repair to Hong-Kong, as a 
genial region of misdeed. It was only a sharl 
time since that they robbed a bank in the town 
with singular skill and, audafeity, entering tlie 
treasure -room thirough a drain and subter- 
raneous passage dug by themselves at right 

S ' iS to it, under the foundation-wall of the 
ing- 

At the west end of the town the level land of 
the beach penetrates the hill, forming an oval- 
shaped fiat space of meadow-laud, which has 
been turned into a very «excellent race-course, 
and on the eastern side of this, at the foot of the 
hill, is the Christian cemetery. The roots of the 
hills are here covered by forest trees, i«nd a pretty 
little stream or " burn” runs along tlm bottom 
of this “ Happy v^ey ” as this west-end suburb 
is termed by the Iwiglish residents. The races 
take place nerc dace a year, and are exceed-' 
ingly good, for there ore two ^eat milUonjiaires 


Iwho spare no expmise in importing first-rat© 
i horses. 

Hong-Kong is a good deal colder than Cal- 
cutta, but the seasons are as to time much the 
same as m India. The rains are i^ort in dura- 
tion, but very violent, drenching Ihe streets wilh 
mountain torrents which the numerous and 
deep drains cannot always contain. The summer 
is unpleasantlte hot only in dune and July, and 
the cold weanier, during which fires are abso- 
lutely necessary, lingers on till near the middle 
of Apiil, with gloomy, misty skies, and chill 
driving rain coming in gusts from the hffls 
above. 


MEMBEKS EQH BUMBLEDOM. 

In this, the metropolitan parish of St. Figgins, 
we have just elected a number of new vestrymen: 
1, though a ratepayer of the parish, and dwelling 
within a stone's throw of the Parochial Parlia- 
ment House, the Vestry Hall, should never have 
known anything about the matter, had I not 
taken great pams ttr find out. I had to in- 
stitute a private inquiry to arrive^ at a know- 
ledge of the fact that the election of new 
vestrymen was appointed to be taken on the 
28tb of Mgy. No notice was given to the rate- 
payers, no advertisements were inserted in the 
newspapers, and, so far as I have ascertained, 
no ouc knew anything of what was taking place, 
except the candidates themselves, ana their 
friends and supporters. Some time previous to 
the election, ward meetings were announced to 
deliberate as to the choice of candidates; but tho 
little handbills calling the meetings were only 
distributed among a select few; and it was only 
by demeaning mjself to pass an evening in the 
j)arlour of a dirty little public-house, in a back 
street, that I obtained possession of one of them. 
Here it is : 

St. Pigoimb’ 

Batxfayieks’ Associatioit. 

Ward No. 1. 

Election of Vestrymen and Anditefs. 

A Public Meeting ' 

Of the Ratepayers will be held at the 
PIG AND WHISTLE, 

Stye Street Road, 

On Tuesday Evening next, 

At ^-paat 8 precisely, 

To select fit and proper Gentlemen to be recom- 
mended for election as Vestrymen. 

Mb. Porkinoton Butts m the Ohaib. 

(9* Ratepayers are respectfully invited to attend. 

Observing the hand pointedly calling atten- 
tion to an invitation 'to the ratepayers to be 
presmit on the occasion, I received the impres- 
sion that the comments of the press on parochial 
mismanagement had aroused the ratepayers to a 
sense of their dj;1y, and that tihe meeting was 
called in the interests of reform. * Iii this foith 
and hope I attended at the Pig and Whistle ©n 
the appointed day and at the appointed hour. 
Passing through a gloomy bar, and ascending 
a dingy stair, I reached the excelsior of a 
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little parlour, ia two or three men, of 
t£« mechanic class were occupied pi a little 
table with books aud papers. At the mome&t 
of my catranoe cue of the men was taking 
money— a few shillings and a few coppers— 
from a little, poorlyTela^ shrivelled-up old 
woman. Thinking that this proceeding might' 
hare something to do with arrearrf of rates, or 
perhaps subsorintions to the Hatepayers’ Asso- 
ciation, I waited to 8e» what was expected of 
me. When scTeral oiher old women, a labour- 
ing man, and a hoy had handed over their 
money— mostly in all sorts of odd coins — I 
advanced to the table, ready to contribute any 
reasonable sum to wliat I felt assured could be 
nothing but a fund for prosecuting parochial 
reform. But, before I could«put any questions 
on the matter, I was told that I had made a 
mistake, that ibis was the iemporasw office of 
the ^Working Man’s Mutual Sick, Death, and 
Burial Fund, and that the pbee of meeting for 
the ratepayers was the next room. Of course 
I apologised, and beat a hasty retreat. As 1 
passed along to the next room, I observed 
several members of the * Working Man’s 
Mutual Sick, Death,and Burial Fund Association 
preparing themselves for mutual sickness, death,, 
and burial, by sharing a quartern of girf on Ibe 
landing. When I entered the apartriujnt‘'set 
apart for the august meeting of the Hatepayers’ 
Association, only three persons had assembled, 
and one of theise was the landlord of the house. 
Each of the persons had a pint pot before him, 
and was smoking a long clay pipe. These 
signs of pleasure, where "l expected business, 
made me think that I had made another 
mistake, until I observed a regal chair (appro- 
priately a Windsor one) elevated on a box, and 
surmounted by a canopy with a heavy red 
fringe, which at once assured me that I was in 
the public assembly-room of the Pig and 
Whistle. Its proportions were not noble exactly, 
but its appearance was imposing. When I 
had sufficiently recovered from the feeling 
of awe with.wlhich I was inspired by the sight 
of the regabWiudsor chair and the canopy, aud 
found presen^i of mind to look about me, I 
discovered that the assembly-room boasted no 
fewer than four regal cliairs 'and canopies — one 
at the top of the room, one at the end, and one 
at each of. the sides, ^ch chair was backed by 
a crimson curtain, to which was attached a 
pair oficrossfed swords, and in front of each 
•stofd two tali brass rods, surmounted by 


&c., and in the centre of eiuih an eye, with rays 
and a “nnnqnam dormio” expression, looked 
watchfully down upon the ratepajers drinking 
their beer, as if it bad been its mission see that 
they did not take too much. At the end of the 
room theijp ww affixed to the wall a wooden 
tablet, on which the names of Brown, B. G. M., 
Jones, P. G. M., Bohinson, P. G. 5P., and other 
officers of the A.O. P., qr the F. O.L., or the 
M. TJ. 0., all P. G. Ms (whatever that may 


mean), inscribed in letters of gold shaded 
red, like the ten commandments on- a 
church altar. Another tablet was erected , to 
resfresh the m^oty of the members of the 
A. 0. F., &c. with ri^ard to the payment of shb- 
sciiptions and the benefits whicli they would 
receive, first, on falling sick; secondly, on 
departing this life; and thirdly, on being l^ed. 
Nor did the benefits of the A.O.F., &c. end here ; 
they pursued tlie happy member^ beyond 
the grave, and made provision for their sick 
widows, tlieir dead widows, and their widows 
waititm burial. So ffr as I could understand 
the N.B. at the end of the tablet, it 
peared that children were a^itted to the 
tomb at half price. There was so much of the 
memento mori about tlipse inscriptions, comfort- 
ing as they were in other respects, that it struck 
me the assembly-room of the Pig and Whistle 
yould not be a very cheerful place to meditate 
in alone,/witliout a go,^ stifi’ glass of brandy- 
and-water to sustain the spirits. It appeared 


and-water to sustain the spirits. It appeared 
from all these insignia, including a flag, which 
clung to its staff on the top of some hat-pegs, 
that the ratepavers of Number One ward of the 
parish of St. Piggins were permitted for that 
evening to assemble in the hall usually devoted 
to the mysteries of the A. O. F. and the 
M. U. O., and that the mysteries of those ancient 
orders of brotherhood had been performed the 
night before, or were going to be performed 
the night after. 

But where are the ratepayers ? It is nine 
o’clock, half an hour past the appointed time, 
and only six persons have assembled. I ex- 
press some impatience, and the landlord says, 
“ They’ll be dropping in now.” Slowly, one 'ey 
one, they drop in during the next half hour, and 
each ratepayer, as he tiikcs his seat, orders a 
pint of porter or a pint of cooper, and elabo- 
rately prepares a pipe for smoking, by picking 
out the bowl witli liis little finger, and wnistling 
through the stem. They all know each other, 
and the fashionable form of solntation seems to 
be, “ How do you find yourself?” to which the 
fashionable response is, Nicely, thank you,” or 
“ Ottly among the middlmgs,” as the case of the 
ratepayer’s health maybe. Whenever a i*te- 
payer arrives, John, the waiter ‘(in his shirt- 
sleeves), comes in for orders, and except^in one 
instance, that of a Jocal solicitor, who, being 
bound to study his position's a professional man, 
calls for a four of gin warm, wife orders are in- 
variably for pints of porter or “ cooper.” 

At half-past nine o^clo^k the great meeting of 
til® Hatepayers’ Association consisted of twenty- 
one persons, most of whom were unmistakably 
small tradesmen and mechanics. When John 
had served the last pint and the last screw of 
tobacco, and not until •then, it was proposed 
that Mr. Butts do take the chair.” It cer- 
tainly was not what I expected, to find that the 
chairman of tfce Hatepayers’ Associalfira was the 
gentleman who had been lielpiDg John to serve 
the pints of porter and cooperi^thp landlord of 
the Pig and Whistle. But thtt is what I did 
I find. Mr. Butts ascended the regal Windsor 
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fader the oaaopjr at the top of the room, and 
daimed ' silence for Ma own majesty with a 
hammer. 

After reading the hiH oalHng the meeting, Mr. 
Btttts proceeded to say that he wafi sorry to see 
ao few 'ere. (As the landlord, no dohht ne was.) 
But due notice had been ^ven to the rate- 
payers, and it waa their own fault if they did 
not attend to look after their ownhinterests and 
the hintereste of the ponlous parish to which they 
beloimed. He should be 'appy 1 o see noo blood 
introdooced into the vestry, and if any noo candi- 
dates was proposed that evening, he should be 
'appy to propose them to the meeting and the 
show of 'anas.i He was sorry to say as there 
was some people as Iiadvocatcd centralisation, 
which was contery to the constitooshuii of a 
free country, (’Jiiar, ’oar.) He ’oped, he did 
’ope, that they would never depart from the 
principle of Idial self-government, which was a 
^olesome principle, ana ane as worked well for 
all parlies — for ail parties— and he was sure that 
the gentlemen who formed Ihe vestry of the! 
himpottant and poplous parish of St. Piggins 
was the right men in tlie right place, and he 
’oped, he, did ’ope, they would elect gentlemen 
that evening as would he worthy, and he had no 
doubt they would beworthy to— to— to hoceky- 
pie — a place under those gentlemen as ’ad — 
always — looked after the hinterests of the rate- 
payers in that parish. (’Ear, ’ear.) It was tlio 
hoiijeet of the Tiatepayors’ Association to see 
that fit and proper eanaidates was iiroposed for 
election to tlic hofiice of vestrymen, and they 
were there that evening to perform that dooty. 
He would read a list of gcntlcmeu who was 
recommended by the. Association to he putt 
forward and recommended to the general body 
of ratepayers for election at the vestry ’all ; hut 
if any gentleman wished to propose any bother 
parties, they was at liberty to do so, and he 
’oped— he did ’ope, that is to say, he was sure, 
that they would obtain a fair V,aring. (’Ear, 
’ear, ’ear.) 

Mr. Butts then read tlie names of six gentle- 
men — ^fivc to serve for the ensuing thm' years, 
and one for the ensuing two years. Three of 
thedi were vestrymen whose term had expired, 
but a ho were' eligible for re-clcolion, and the 
othen!*%cre their friends and nominees. One 
man, who was much epmmefaded for his business 
qualities and his, knowledge of parochial afl'airs, 
looked like a stonemason ; another was a pub- 
lican; and a third was the keeper of a coffee- 
shop. 'Hie candidates were proposed and 
seconded, and the elections taken by a show of 
hands. There was no opposition, and in less 
than ten minutes they were all duly elected for 
recommendation to the^raat body of the rate- 
payers. No questions were a^od as to the 
qualifications of the candidates for the duties 
which thrw would have to ^cli^/ge. It was 
considered quite sufficient tliat they resided 
witdiin the ward, and that they paid rent to the 
amount of 40i afyear. But indeed the matter 
had all been arwloged beforehand, and a select 
(firclc of tavern cronies proposed, sccom^d, and 


carried each other. One of the persons elected 
as auditor of aoconnts had the appearance of a 
' journeyman carpente*. Before leaving the 
chair, Mr. Butts impressed upon the ratepayers 
the necessity of entering m appearance at' the 
’all early on the morning of the election to give 
their votes, as the present election was only a 
recommendation, and had to be confirmed by 
tjhe general body of thftj’atepayers of the ward. 

Bearing tliis advice hi mma, I proceeded to 
the hall in good time on the monung appointed 
for the election. It was a quarter to ten* but 
as yet there was no manifestation of public ex- 
citement, A’ few paupers were receiving out- 
door relief at tile enlrauoe to a cellar in front 
of the hall, and an official-looking in-door pauper, 
in a grey frieze dbat, was aotmg as porter at 
the gale. J asked this official if a mewngwere 
not to be held thcni^ to-day ? I put it in,this 
way, because the entire absence or popular ex- 
citement at ten minutes to ten suggested that I 
might have made a mistake. The porter thought 
there was going to be a meeting, but he could 
not say for certaip. [ looked about for some 
placard or otiicr notification of the great occa- 
sion ; but none could I see. 1 ascended the 
sleps, ajjd entered the vestibule of the ball. 
81nl,iio excitement; still no printed notices. 

At length my attention is directed to a slate, 
and on tliis .slate, in very faint pencilling, it is 
announced to the “ great body ” of the rate- 
payers of ward Number One of the lai^, impor- 
tant, and populous parish of St. Kggins, tliat on 
this day will take luace the annual general elec- 
tion of vestrymen. Published on a slate hung 
up in a gloomy passage, not generally accessible 
to the puiilic, or even t he ratepayers ! A triumph, 
surely, of the principle of hole and comer, and 
the art of keeping it dark. At ten o’clock, the 
appointed hour, there were two persons in the 
hall ; at five minutes past ten, the assembly had 
swollen to twelve ; at ten minutes past, when 
Mr. Churchwarden Somebody — or, perhaps I 
ought to say, JN’obody — ^took the chair, the at- 
tendant ratepayers ot ward Number One of the 
important and popnlous parish /^f' St. Piggins 
numbered cxaclly twenty-seven. 

Tlie proceedings now commenced. The 
churchwarden, speaking from a raised platform, 
on which six vestrymen and the vestry clerk 
were ranged in a row, c’xplained the object of 
the meeting. It was to elect five vcstiymcn for 
the ensuing three years, and one vestrjtoan for, 
the ensuing two years, and a gciitieman as atdU 
tor. The clerk would read the names of the 
gentlemen recommended to them by the Hate- 
payers’ Association, and as he sm one or two 
strangers present, hfe heggi'd to intimate that no 
one was entitled to vote unless he resided in the 
district of the ward. The clerk read the names 
of the gentlemen, and they were the gentlemen 
who had been recommended and elected at the 
Pig and Whistle. Again thej' proposed tod 
seconded eagh other ; again they elected each 
other. And at the olo.se of the prooeedings, 
which did not occupy mop than twenty minutos, 
a fat vestryman got up tod congratumted them 
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ib affectionate reference to the Mioms %f 
which the Jjettres ISdi&mtea «t CiEttiMees are a 
record). It is smne sii mile dilTe fieom the 
thriving and populous city of Montreal. 

Thu is not^ perht^s/the ffi^ timie yoa have 
been told that there are no nitHre genial and. 
h(»|dtab}e folks in British North America, 
where capital jnamdimenlwffl abolished, 

so far as Itillh^ with kindness is concerned, 
tlm t^ inhabitants of Montreal. The Canar 
dians labour under a notion — ^not an 

entire^' mistwen one, perhaps— that their 
brethren of the old countiy do not hold them 
in sufficient estimation ; that the glare and 
bustle and s(mi|ational whirligig life of the 
United States offer greater attractions to Eng- 
lish tourists who cross the Atlantic than the 
solid, steady, sober-sided existence of the British 
Provinces. They have an idea that an English- 
man travelling in the S^tes gets rid of Canada 
at an early stage in his joucney, or just looks in 
upon it at the fag end tnereof, and that the real 
cmatres ofhis ouriosi^ are in the cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard, jne “ Kenucks,'* and the 
" Blue noses,” and the other provincials, murmur 
at this, but always in a placable and good- 
bumoured manner. “ At least,” says Canada, 
“the better half of Niagara belongs to us. 
At least, the Palls of Montmorency are 
equal to those of Gennessee; at least, the 
St. Lawrence is not inferior to the Ohio, 
and the Thousand Islands beat Boston Har- 
bour. Thmre is not on the whole North 
American continent a city so picturesque as 
Quebec; and if you are curious ^out redskins. 


Quebec; and if you are curious about redskins, 
we can show you plenty of Indians— fat, copper- 
coloured, prosperons, and happy, instead of the 

f aunt, dwarfed, half-starved wretches who are 
eing ‘improved’ off the face of the earth by 
the restless Yankees.” These grievances, how- 
ever, do not prevent the Montrealese from 
pressing the heartiest of welcomes on eveiw 
stranger who comes within their gates. It is 
enough for them that he » a stranger, and they 
immediately take hira in. He is asked out, 
systematicmy and stuBbomly, to dinner. If he 
pleads previous engagements, he is asked whether 
MoudUy week or ^esday fortnight will suit 
him ; and the dinner comes due, and must be 
met, .likesa bill. The Amphitryons who cannot 
bag him for a dinner are laia to secure him for 
breakfasts or suppers \)r lunches. Then they 
drive him out iuHrotting-waggons in summer, 
and in sleighs in winter ; they take him to the 
club and ^dm up, as 

in buffalo-robes, with kind o&ces and generous 
deeds. When I say that my experiences of Mon- 
treal hospitality on the last occasion of my visit 
to the royal town included the gift of a roll of 
Canada homespun sofficieht to m^e a couple of 
traveUing suits, and the loan of & railway car, 
combining sitting-room, bedrooms, smoking- 
rooms, and kitchen, in which I travi^ed at my 
ease-many hundreda of miles, you will be enabled 
to ihl^ that th^pef pie of Montreal are not in the 
habit of doing ini^ by halves, and that when. 
‘ th^ say they are to see you, they me^n it. 


Hospitality has gmmrtffiy its price ; and I have „ 
known more than one countiy where the price 
exacted was slightly beyernd the talue of the 
article itself ; b# the teems on which kindness 
is obtainable in Montreal ore not very onerous. 
You are not expected to praise everythxB^ yon 
see, to make fioiving roeeobeSj or to write a 
book, declaring Lower CTonada in general, nod 
Montreal in particular, to^e the grandest and 
most glorious country and city in tlw umverse. 
Nor arc you absolute^ required to furnish the 
album of every young lady fresh &om hoarding, 
school, or hoarding-school, with autographs 
and cartes de visite, or to write scraps of poetry 
of your own composition (not to exceed thirty 
lines) on little bits of parti-coloured silk, to be 
returned, post paid, tb localities a thousand milee 
away, there to be sewn into patchwork oonnter- 
panes. Nor are yon asked tor omnions on t^e 
.abstract questions of Woman’s Bights, Moral 
Suasion, or International Law. You are only 
expected to cat a.^eat deal, to pass the bottle;, 
to go round the Mountain, to ^ through the 
Tube, and to visit Cuagnawagha. There are 
al ways plenty of kind’ friends, with knives, forks, 
bottles, carnages, and horses, to enable yon to 
accomplish the first two feats. Eor the perform- 
anc(f fue third, every assistance will be 
rendered .ij^ou by the courteous officials of the 
Grand IVunk Railway of Canada; and the Vic- 
toria-bridge at Montreal is, in its way, quite as 
great a wonder of the world as the Falls of 
Niagara. When you have despatched that 
tremendous piece of engineering — ^when you 
have not only ridden through tee tube on a 
locomotive, but walked through it, and inspected 
tee identical rivet driven into the iron by the 
Prince of Wales, tee last of I know not how 
many millions — ^yon have done all that is required 
of you in Montreal, with the exception of visit- 
ing Cuagnawagha. The name strikes you at 
once. What is it? where is it? you eagerly 
inquire. It is an Indian village, you are told, 
easily accessible. The best way is by road to 
La Uhine, where you can obtain a canoe and b« 
ferried across to the village itself The very 
word “ canoe” sets you all ^og to |^. Sunday, 
your counsellors continue, is the best day for a 
visit to Cuagnawagha. The squaws are teen in 
their best dresses, and tee papooses or children 
arc neat and clean, for the inspection of visitors. 
It was on a Saturday afternoon that I made an 
appointment with a hospitable friend to start 
for Cuagnawagha at noon on tee morrow. AK 
night I dreamt about it. A radiant chaos filled 
my sleep of moccasins and wanjpum-belts, of 
wigwams and medioine-^men, of wor-point and 
calumets, of toroafaawlis and scalps, of fire-water 
and unburied hatitects, of gaUant braves and 
beauteous squaws, of the Council Fire and tee 
Happy Huntmg-Grounds. 

Sunday mornmg dawned. It was a Canadian 
summer Sunday, which is perhaps s&ying snough; 
but onr open carriage bw a hood, and the day, 
though warm, 'was so beautiful that we felt it 
would have been a sin tewemain at iiome. Per* 
force, however, so fierce wto tee glare of tee 
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BssisteBoe ao kss itoe o0n» oC maimge 
■vrtm made mod aeo^^ted aiucHig €be jpi^eagears. 
And, did yon 6Ter bear of » cowbaihi|> jaore ex- 
peditiotKs than tbul; of the nijdtio Wiiham BU^e, 
plelor iCTotns F £Ee hadhMjtasae :gmt trou- 
ble. ^ I P% tob; remarhm a young 

lady. *‘^Mn% aaasuie.l lore you rdtb all my 
hearl^" quolh WilMian: Blalee ; and tiiey went off 
and ^ mtarried «t onee.. But if she had not 
, added tim endearing ^‘WiHiam *’ to the expres- 
si<m of pily, that young lady might never have 
becoiicK MTs. Blake. 

Inhere was not raneh to remind one of the 
Oeleistial Umpire at the clean littib villa^ of La 
Oiine. It was,.nearly all Frendi. Ine hotel, 
or tavern, was, as usual, half and half. The 
little sanded parlour was decorated with por- 
traits of Queen Victoria and the late Duke of 
WelUngton, side by side with a Madonna and 
Child, and his Grace the Archbishop of Quebec,, 
in full canonicals, and th||,Montreal Herald lay 
on the table cheek by jowl with L’Echo du 
Canada. A Erench servant-maid brought us 
some En^ish beer, and on our expressing a 
desire to hire a canoe, the Scotch landlord liailed 
two boatmen, one of whom was an Indian and 
tJte other an Irishman, to pole us across to 
Cuagnawagha. It only wanted a raven, and a 
cage, and 9ie celebrated professor of Trafalgar, 
square, to make the exhibition of the happy 
family comjdete. 

We crossed the magnificent river, at this 
point far enough from the La Chine Bapids to be 
lying ralm in the sun, like one sheet of burnished 
gold. ISiere was no awning to the canoe, and 
a Venetian gondola would perhaps have been 
preferable as a ccmvepianoe ; but there was some- 
thing after all in riding lightiy on the bosom of 
the mmous 8t. Lawrence in a retd omaoe of 
birch hark, with a real Bed Indian at the stern. 
I win say nothing of the Irishman at the prow, 
for be rather detracted from the romance of the 
thing. A Canadian voyageur now; softly mur- 
muring La complainte de Cadieux, or chanting 
in Ingnbiions temes the fejurful history of Marie 
Joseph Corriveau and the iron cage of Quebec ; 
such an oarsman would have left nothing to be 
desirted. You must get on to tiiie Ottawa river 
ere you can catch your voyageur. The Irish- 
man and the Indian did not attempt the “Bow, 


Brothers, Itow,* ■ or any orner vanety ot tiie 
Canadian boat-»song. It was worth coming a 
good mtuiy milesj* however, to hear the Irisliman 
endeavour to make himself understood in the 
Erench tongheby the redskin, and lhat noble 
savage, not to .be briiindhand in courtesy, en- 
deavouring to talk Ekiglish to the Irislimaa. I 
must not omit to meit&n that the noble savi^ 
wore a pea^peket mid a billycock hat, and in- 
formed ns timt, id addititm to the skill and dex- 
t^y with which he feathered his oar, or rather 
his pole, be was “ one dam good pilot.” 

As too opposite riiore waa apphoaehed, the 
nav^^on became «o>nOwhst dimoult, and the 
chaaori rathecta matter to be fsimtly hoped for 
than o^lSli'^htly ^ed upoa. Several times we 
were; ad T thought, within an inch oiibeing i 
“ sniigged”--the “ snags,” in this cate, not i 


ofher variety of the 


being trunks of txeea, as on tim Bjssissippi, but 
sharp-pointed fn^erits of rock. However, the 
Indian.SuocessfaI%;guided,imthro the watery 
labyrinth, and in some d^e just^ed his claim 
to the title of ^ tmo dam good pilot,” There 
were more rocky ftagmests on the bank ; in- 
deed, the littoral of the St, Bawnene^ opposite 
La Chine, might remind the JlastmBiaaveuer of 
the shores of ArabiaPetpa j and jthe^uarter of 
a mile walk or so, lying ’’between the river and 
the village, was, to one of the visitors ip Cuag- 
uawagha, of a gouty constlturioa, and to an- 
other with tight boots, and to a tirird with 
bunions and an irritable temper, agonising. 

We brought up at last in a long straggling 
street, or rather lane, of hovels built of loose 
stones and planks ndled together in ap{mrently>.as 
loose -a fashion. Here and there, pohaps, a little 
mud had been used ^ finish off the coiners, or 
stick on the chimney-pots; hut looseness Vas 
the prevailing characteristic of the street archi- 
tecture. Wlmn I call these dwellings hov^, I 
use the word in no offensive sense. They wmje 
hovels in construction, but exceedingly clean, 
and abundantly furfiished. The dnprs and win- 
dows were all wide open, and the domestic 
arrangements of the inhabitants of Cuagnawagha 
weie almost as folly exposed to pubhc gaze as 
thosfc of,^ doll’s-house in Mr. Cremer’s London 
shop-windows. As the mcycaity of the houses 
comprised only one room, the publicity given to 
the domesticity of the place may be more easily 
understood. They were, as I have hkted, sup- 
plied with abundant chattels. 1 saw more than 
one four-post bedstead, several easy-^airs, and 
any number of profusely ornamented tea-trays, 
hlext to these, the most fertile product of C nag - 
nawagha appeared to be babies. I could not at 
first make out what had become of the childien 
of maiium growth, nor of the seven-year olds up 
to the ten-year olds ; hul l learnt, subsequently 
that the eider ones were at church, and lie 
younger at play in the cemetery. In Cu^iia- 
wagha itself the babies ruled the roast. They 
were very fat — of a rich oily falpess indeed, 
and, in the ridiculous swaddling-bands which 
they were envdoped, looked not unlike veiy 
little sucking-pigs seen through reddish-browii 
spectacles. But aU the babies I saw were, I am 
pleased to say, immaculately clean. Those who 
had any hair, had it of a lupous raven hue, aujii 
as Horace V ernet has put on the head of the baby 
Napoleon, in that exquisite vignette where the 
hero is ^picted, naked, and one hour it'd, < 
sprawling on a fragmmt of tepestey- Their 
black eyes, too, had a meity twhi^ ; and alto- 
gether their coppery hue was not unpleasing, 
and they were the nieeet babies- 1 had seen for 
many along memth. M Cuagnawagha wbaby is 
called a “papoose.;” tmd a solemn nte, the per- 
formance of whLcii is exacted ftom all strangers, 
is that the papooses should be kissed. I'had,.- 
been warned in Montreal .thatv the ,,matenuil 
squaws of Cuagnawagha were sometxmes actu- 
ated by metoenary motives in offering their 
babes to the caresses o£ tourists and that the 
request, “Anglis, ki® pupoose,” was not un- 
frequently followed by another, “Give little 
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qparter*’ — meaaiug twwtjr-five emts, I took a 
pflDvision of small money with me--41i3Bi^iiewoAt 
and brightest I could proenre ; but the mothers 
of Cnagnawj^te were tW day in no laespcenalry 


the papoose erow^ in nuison whenever we did 
presaat them with a backdbish ; so that, on the 
whole, ittihls lane MSl of cc^per-colonred babies 
we had onr mone/s wcsrth and more. e would 
no sooner halt at an open threshold than cheery 
voices in an amazing jargon^of Frencli and Eng- 
lish, invited ns to walk in. If we hesitated 
about intruding, the inevitable paMose, tightly 
swaddled and strapped on to a Ward, like a 
diminutive Egyptian mummy, was handed to us 
through the window. A gifisy woman of felo- 
nious tendencies might have made a fortune in 
tmjminutes' perambulation#, of Cuagnaw^ha, by 
rumiing off with the papooses thus offered on 
trust ; only, as the gipsies are said to si/C£il only 
Nazarene children, and the Red Indians them- 
selves are by some ethnologists supposed to be 
of kin with the gipsies, those Ziogariiii persons 
might not have cared, perh^s^ about stealing 
their own flesh and blood. 

I was given to understand afterwards that 
these Indiana of Cuagnawaglia were i! very«in- 
dustrious and well-to-do community, Jbdmen 
hunted and fished, and were boatmen and river 
pilots ; the women stayed at home, look care 
of ttic papooses, and filled up their . time by 
making baskets and creeds, and embroidering 
those exquisite moccasins, slippers, pouches, 
fans, wampam belts, and other articles of bead 
and feather work which are so much in request 
in the fancy bazaars of Montreal and Quebec, 
and for which the retail dealers charge such 
exorbitant prices. The squaws of Cuagnawagha 
have certaan market days for the disposal of 
their manufactories. On these occasions they 
are conveyed by their lords in canoes of birch 
bark across the river, and may be seen, with 
their black hair abundantly oiled, and their 
persons spruced up in infinite Indian fiue^, 
gliding J[:rom shop to sliop in the most fre- 
quented strelts of Montreal, in strung con- 
trast to the European costumes around them, 
|@[ did not hear that tlie Indians of Cmignawagha, 
male or female, were much given to the con- 
sumption of fire-W|ter, or to quarrelling or 
pilfering, or to the other generic weaknesses of 
thp noble savage when in a state of free nobility 
• aiji nastiness. I did not sec any liquor-shop 
in the place. The domestic affairs of the 
village are administered by a chief— Jolin or 
Peter, or Big Bellows or Bear’s Paw, was, I 
think, his name~but it d^ca not matter now — 
who was reported to have done uncommonly 
well in tlic &x trade, and to be worth many 
dollars, 1 had the honour of an intemew with 
^^this S^hem, who was sitting, after the manner 
of his subidcti, at his open doi>r, in a IV^kidsor 


of his at his open doi>r, in a IV^indsor 

chak) andF .imoking the calumet of peace — an 
ordmary tobacco-pipe, C(mtidnbg,*asl led 
to infer from^^he odour^biedseye. He was old, 
and immensely fat, but very affable. He sliowed 
me a pair of the most beautifully embroidered 


moeoasins i hud ever beheld. Not to mince too 
matter, they served as c^wermgs to Mb owA 
stcfut kgs and feet ; but nothing couM exceed 
courteous maimer in which he cocked up 
his bead-worked limbs on the window-sill, and 
aflowod me narrowly to inspect, and even to 
smooth and pat them . Tiie Sachem’s bouse was 
80 full of mattels that it looked like a broker’s 
shop ; and thei name of Ins tea-tray was legion. 
He wore on his breasl^ and was evidently ex- 
ceedingly proud of, a silver medal, bearing the 
effigy of fcng George the Eourth, and lud, so 
far ^as I could make oat, served at some remote 
period in the local ;imlitia. He had the usual 
twin engravings over his mantcdpiece — ^toe 
Madonna and the Queen of En^id, and was a 
staunch Conservative and a* devout Roman 
Catholic. So I left him, never to behold him 
more, in this semi-ignored corner of the world, 
so close to civilisation, and yet ^o far from it. 
He was sitting under his own vine and his own 
fig-tree ; and who was xliere to make him rxlraid? 
Not the British Government, surely, whose rule 
over these honest. Iblks is mild, and equit- 
able, and protective; not the Pope of Koaie, 
assuredly. In Lower Canada, toe Roman 
Catholic religion seems to have lost the ter- 
rilyiug character which it is apt to assume 
elsewhere. The priest neither butocs, nor 
teases, nor grinds faces of his parishioners. 
He is their master ; tor he is law'yer, arbitrator, 
journalist, schoolmaster, letter Vriter, match- 
maker, guide, philosopher and friend, all in cue; 
but his spiriting seems to be done with infinite 
gentleness, and he is certainly beloved by a 
population who, but for Jus quietly paternal 
despotism, would very likely be di-unten, and 
savage, and profligate, and not poaoeable, and 
affectionate, and docile. 

At one cxt.reiuity of the village street there wbs 
a church, a bare structure of considerable anti- 
quity, highly whitewashed. The irregular area 
befoVc this edifice seemed to be toe general 
trysting-plaoe of the young squaws and the 

B braves of Cuaguaivagna, wlio were s weei- 
ng after the manner of young sqmvws and 
YOimg braves the whole world over. The 
braves, 1 am sorry to say, had repudiate^ the 
, s%htest approach to Inxlian (xjstume, and in 
the round blue jackets and glazed hai^ whidi 
they mostly affected, had somewhat of a sailor- 
like appearance. They <were pui*e redskins, 
however, and haK-castes were mre. Now a Red 
Indian in a blue jacket and a round gkzcd hat 
sounds rather anomalous and incongruous. 
Where were toe feathers, and the war-paint, 
and toe tattooing ? Not at CuagnawagH 
taiuly. You must go much furtoer west if you 
wish to see toe noble savage in Ins full native 
splendour tod squalor f and even in toe wfldest 
dustriots to® ludian raitjly fails to stqmly himself 
with a European outfit whenever he has an 
opportunity* io do so. I remember a hard- 
hearted, but withal very speculator 

from down East, telling me .gambling trans- 
luction he had had with an somewhere in 
toe tyritory of Colorado, ‘^he cuss ’’ he ob- 
serve!, ‘toad been tradiir’ bosses, and bought a 
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aad a grmd piano, ^oti^ mentioiited ]i»^ the 
^nd piano is mot liijr siny xsoftos the least of these 
instruments. It h : bo rexw geand % piano that 
there is not sufficimt Tdom Icr it ixt t&e light-hand 
corner of the stage which forms the orchestra, and 
so itsi offleg, bestndiltg'iiie foot-Hghmhke a €o- 
losBus, fmoB looti^ol'im stalls. "Bie size 
of the stage ■JMffl.y he'jmdspd of by this fact, with- 
ont a precise statement in leet and inches. It 
is a stage which has only one exit and one 
entrance, lea&g to and from a IMe cupboard 
of a dresBti^-rooni, whose myst.erie8 there is 
gsreat anxiety to penetr!^ every time the pear- 
formers push aside the littie curttun to pass in 
and out. The porfortnances are condiK^d by 
a chairman, who sits with the bath of his bean 
in dangerous proxmty to the centre footdight, 
while in hxint of him he has a littde deal desl^ a 
glass of bnindy*and-water,,and a hammer. It 
IS considered a great honour to sit at the chair- 
naan’s table, an'ti ahigh privilege to stand brandy^' 
mid-water to him ; whift to occupy his seat m 
his temporary absence, knock on the little desk 
with the hammer, and call put that Mr. So- 
and-So will appear again, is a dignity which 
secures for the happy delegate profound re- 
spect. On the occasiou of our visit, the enviable 
individual who temporarily attained to the seat 
of honour was a gentleman whose white neck- 
cloth and short sharp manner of knookuig un- 
inistakablyprocliumedthc undertaker. When the 
chairman discovered, as we are sure he did, that 
Ills deputy was treating the little deal desk as 
if it were a cofSu, he sj^edily resumed his chair i 
and his duties. The other officials “ in front” 
were three waiters, one for the stalls in a perfectly 
clean white necktie and a best dress suit ; one 
for the galleries in an imperfectly clean white 
necktie and a second-best dress suit; one 
for the body of the hali, whose costume was ia 
^ respects in the third degree. The diJIerenco 
in ’the hue of the neckties was greater than 
conld be rationally accounted lor by the diher- 
ence between uinepence and sixpence, and six- 
pence and thwepcttce. Thera was another official, 
one of a kind wbicl^ we never personally met 


brfore^at a place of entertaimuent, and who, it 
might have Tbeen imagined, was a relic of the 
cha|eL This was a tall fierce officer-looking 
man in a huttnhed>up green coat and a hat witti 
a broad gtfid band. Ee carried a cane ; and we 
were not long in sjispensc as to the nature of 
his duties. He; was the beadle, and bis sole 
fiuiction was to keep order in the body of the 
hall and the galleries. This he did by hitting 
noisy boys over the fingers with lus cane, or 
pouncing in amomg them and summarily eject- 
ing any offender who disregarded his admoni- 
tions. The beadle was eonstmitly pacing up and 
down the aisles; and ^e anffience, old and 
young, seemed to hold aim in great awe- The 
audience was composed apparelitly of the fol- 
lowing clemmis. In the stalls ; ,.small tradra- 
men of the neighbourhood, some of them with 
thafr wives ; shopmen and ebrks, young students 
of tha veterinaryact, and a sprinkling of thoBc 
odd li^fo seedy buttoned-up old m^ who 


haunt every place enteistamaaeut, from tlie 
opera down to the publi&>hottae smg-sfmg. In 
the galletioB : mechanios, grooms, omnifcflis 
drivers and btnudactors, their wives and their 
sweethearts. In the hodj"^' the hall: coster- 
mongers and hard-workfog stieet foUm ; in fact, 
the whole Whelks family. It is possihlolhat 
smne of the oeenpants of the gaaa|' were of 
the class called " improper chaieaetensj' but there 
was certainly very few^’pf them, and order was 
strictly enforced by the chairman and his beadle. 
The women present, were mostly deemit-looldag, 
motherly persons, some of them with childrsa 
In their arms ; others, wmrk-gick mud servants, 
of one kind or another. 

As to the drinking and smoking, these mi- 
joyments were port of the entertamment, no 
doubt, and were calculated upon as (me of the 
sources of profit; but drinking seemed to be in- 
dulged in, very moderately md^cL We watched 
Mr. Wludks (dosely on this and other occa- 
sions, and it did not appear that his consump- 
tion averaged beyond a single pint of porter and 
a pipe of tobacco. At all times whm we 
looked at him, he, was more absorbed in the 
perfornumce than in hm liquor. Ths arrange- 
ments of the stage were made without regard to 
the servipg of drink. The performers f(dIowed 
each other in rapid succession, and no pause was 
made thut gentlemen might give their orders. 

And now for the entertmnment. It began 
with a grand instruments trio on the fiddle, the 
comet, and the colossus — short and sharp — the 
colossus going it like thunder. Then rap, rap, 
rap, and “ Miss Emmeline Stanley will sing the 
tirat song.” The violin, a mild -young man, 
walked across the stage to the little drasmng- 
room to ascerfoin wlmt song Miss Emmeline 
Stanley would he pleased to sing, and returned 
with a piece of music, whicli wm affixed to the 
hrea.st of the colossus like a dickey- A single 
rap this time, and Miss Emmeline ^nley ap- 
peared : a spectre of loveliness in a wliite (fress, 
exhibiting a vast expanse of breast-tone. She 
sang sbnlly — ^why are all these young ladies 
so shrill P — ^what was (ailed in the bm-— there 
was only one, and that was plastered on the 
wall — a serio-eomio song. All these songs 


are constructed on the same simple principle. 
The maxim of the song-writer seems to Tbe, 

“ first catch your chorus.” That doiM^ the rest 
is easy ; in fact, if he have a good line to finish 
with, he does not care wlmt words bo places 
amidships, Iffius, if the popular saying of the 
day should happen to to— -us it happened to be 
some time ago — Have you seen her lately ? it 
is enough to finish each verse with those de- 
lightfully serio-eomic words,. The hur^n erf 
M^iss EmmeUne Stanley’s first song was ex- 
pressed in the words : 

The sort 0 man wo read aboi^ 

But vejy seldom see. 

She rcttrosente^ a young lady who wanted Us^ 
marry, but was not easy to pkmseV vhe course 

of three or ,faHr verses she described the kind 
of husband she desked to link her fate with, 
who always yas, in dit)rly | - 
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The sort of man we read about, 

^ But v«Y leldoia sea. 

in her next song, ISliss Emmeline Stanley 
appeared to hare bemi some time united to the 
“ sort of sum,” &c., tor she ocunplained on behalf 
of all married ladies that hnsbtmds 

Are not so fctod as they used to ba. 


hornpipe, indications of trhich are revealed in 
coloured kid boots of supernatural beauty; And, 
as a nde, the dancing is better than the singii^. 
It may, we think, be tnJy observed of aR man- 
kind, that toe tedent with svhich it is endowed, 
belongs in a greater degree to toe heels than to 
toe head, 

*rhe next performer wlio had the honour to 
appear was Mr. Harry Clifton. He was a tall,' 
rather handsome yotmg man, made up to re- 
present a swell of toe jolly-dog order. He wore 
a very short coat, carried a very short cane, 
cocked a white hat on toe side of' I)is head, and 
was continually stroking his long whiskers, po- 
pularly known as “Piccatolly weepers.” He 
sang about the mishaps of courtship — ^tlui in- 
varmble theme of music-hall comic songs*-and 
how he was jilted by his faithless ladylove. In 
the first song, the fickle female, after leading 
him on in a shameful manner. 

She bolted witli a bar-i-net, 

A bar-i-net, a bar-i-net, 

She bolted with a bar-i-uet. 

And left no trace be-ind. 

(Sometimes this song is made toe vehicle for 
conveying a compliment — ^rather a doiibtful one, 
by toe way— to too chairman, and it is said 
that 

She bolt|pd with our chairman, 

Our very handsome chairman, &c. 

On those occasions the chairman pretends to 
be taken aback, looks round at the singer, 
laughs, hnd iiien dips his face in his glass, as if 
to hide his blushes, is regarded as a very 
clever piece of improvisation, and is applauded 
acoordmgly.) 

Mr. Many Cfiifton appeared again, made up 
to represent a seller of chickweed, dressed 
in a mouldy smock-frock and a battered hat 
» In this character, he tamed the natural dis- 
position of one of his eyes to squint, to up- 
roarious account. His mako-up did not create 
a great sensation ; but when he squinted until 
he nearly turned his eyeballs romid in their 
sockets, lie met with toe cordial risception which 
is never withheld from true genius. Love was 
again toe theme, .^d shall we complain of that P 
^ Homer sang toe ire of Achillas for toe loss of 
Sriseis. Wh§ toould not to» Homer of the 
music-hall^sing toe ire of the chickweed-man 
for the loss of his Ibvely Sal ? After promising 
to be his, t|e loreiy but faitbless Sai went 
and got - * 


BCari^fed to a mem-ber» 

Married to s a mem-ber^ 

Married to a mem-^betp 
Of the happy fam-iwieOa 

And the last he heard of her waa, that ahe had 

Broug:lit another mcm-bor 
To the happy famU-loe* 

Mr. B[acry Clifton appeared a third time in a 
shabby suit of black, with a wisp of comforter 
round hb nock, and sang of the loves of Mm- 
self and Lucy Gray, whom he chanced to meet 
one day, in a ple|«ant valley at the foot of 
SalFron-hiU/* Once more he waa xinfortunate ; 
for 

Lucy Gray she cut away, 

And nearly broke my heart; * 

She left me for a chap who drives 
An ogly donkey-cart. ^ 

Doodle-de,*um-ti-um-ti-tam, &c. 

At this frequently-recurring part of the song 
Mr. Harry Clifton simulated toe driving of an 
ugly donkcy-cart, and trotted round the stage, 
while toe audience with one voice and one pair 
of feet drove imaginary donkey-carts of their 
own. 

Mr. Harry Clifton was followed by the Levanti 
family, consisting of a fat father and three littio 
boys in well-darned cotton fleshings. The fet 
father lay on his back, with a sort of porter's 
knot under his loins, and tossed his youtofel 
family about with his feet iu a truly aetonishing 
manner. This performance was perfect of its 
kind, and gave great satisfaction, thoi^h ihwas 
not so vociferously applauded as toe Happy 
Fam-i-lee with the squint accompaiiisient and 
the driving of the donkey-cart. To toe Levanti 
family succeeded n negro melodist, the distin- 
guisliing feature of whose make-up was a huge 
pair of shoes, which he dedared to be “ good for 
hinsecks,” suggestively bringing the wooden 
soles down on the stage with toe noise of 
falling planks. It was not very dear what this 
performer’s song was about; but when he came 
to the chorus, he said, “ Now toon, don’t get 
your tongues in a knot, hut sing, thunder and 
lightning, gin-sling and hrnndy-mnash, flip-flap 
aiid boot-jacks, cocktail and ginger, never,^ a 
nigger boy like Dandy Joe ! ” 4nd the audience 
did not get their tongues in knots, bid repeated 
every word of the difficult chorus quite as 
glibly as Dandy Jod himsilf. One of the special 
attractions of the music-hall is» undoubtedly, the 
liberty afforded to toe auffienee of taking part 
in toe performance. A middlc-i^lBd respectable 
man, who looked like n father of a family aM a 
rate and tax payer, sang thunder and %htning, 
gin-sling and brandy-smash, flip-flap aiid boot- 


applause, that Mr. and Mrs. iStek Bobinson 
would appear next. Mrs. Mark Bobinson came 
on first — a somewhat stout lady, dressed as a 
lad, in a short coat and a- deer-stalker’s hat. 
Mrs. Mark lepreseutcd a jnsiAr ffierk, employed 
in to% office of a City merchant. He lot the 
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audience know that he had fallen into bad com^ 
pany, and )md been drawn into betting transac- 
tions. He had a betting-book in his hand, and 
was wrestling with the Tempter. The Tempter 
said to him, Use the sum of money your 
master has entrusted to you; you are sure to 
win, and you can replace the money before it is 
missed.” At this moment Mr. Mark Robinson, 
representing the merchant's cliief clerk, came 
upon the scene, and cxdaims, “ Ah ! ^Arry ’ere !” 
’Any, tmconscious of his presence, proceeded 
with his soliloquy, and reyealed his wicked inten- 
tions. Alas !” exclaimedrthe chief clerk, *^he 
was once a hinnocent country boy, but now he 
is upon the i road to ruin. Fortunately for me, 
I am acquainted with both i and low life, and 
can act any part to suit my purpose.” Exit the 
chief clerk, with a design to save ’Arry. ’Any 
stiU struggled with the Teippter, and remem- 
bered the advice^ of his mother. “ ’Arry,” she 
said, whatever ^you do, be honest,” At this 
moment a Jew pedlar came upon the scene, and 
tempted ’Arry to buy a watch. ’Arry’s eyes 
glistened at the sight of the watch. He wanted 
to make a present to his sweetheart. The price 
was only five pouhds. He could not resist the 
bargain ; bou^t the watch ; and paid for it with 
part of his master’s money. The J ew pedlar here 
took his leave, saying to ’Arry, with marked 
emphasis and to slow music, Good day, hon-est 
gentleman.” ’Arry now consoled himself with 
the eomfortinff proverb, In for a pemiy, in for 
a pound,” ana resolved to use the rest of Ids 
master’s money in betting upon General Peel. 
(When he mentioned General reel, a gentleman 
in the stalls said to another genlleman, “That 
was three years ago?” To which the other 
gentleman responded affirmatively.) Hereupon 
enter a man selling ’krect cards (the chief 
clerk again, who evidently keeps all sprts of 
disguises in his office ready for any emergency), 
and advised ’Ariy to buy a 'krect card and 
back the favourite. ’Arry bought a ’krect 
card, and in the course of a soliloquy took 
another downward step ; when there appeared 
to him a sporting gent (cliief clerk once 
more, representing i life, in a white coat, a 
white, ’at, and a green veil), who induced 
him to back General Peel for a heavy sum. 
Sporting^ gent and ’Arry went off together, 
to return next moment in dismay. The sport- 
ing gent exclaimed, ^ The ' ’orse has lost!” 
an announcement wldch immediately recalled to 
’Any the injunctions of his mother. He took 
from his pocket a letter which he had already 
written to his mother, and read it aloud to 
slow music. It was to the effect that he wrote 
to her in a low public-’ouse ; that his misfortunes 
were all owing to those accursed betting-offices ; 
and that when she got this her unhappy son 
would be no more. The sporting gent pooh- 
poohed this, and comforts ^Arry with another 
proverb — “ As well be ’img for a cheep as a 


kmb.” ^ All might yet be well, if he would only 
forge his master’s -signature to a cheque. He' 
would have better luck next time. ’Arry was 
persuaded ; he took out a note-book with a 
brass clasp (representing his master’s cheque- 
book), and drew a cheque, with a metallic 
pencil, to slow music : the sporting gent stand- 
mg by in the approved attitude of Mephis- 
topheles, showing his teeth. The sporting 
gent went off, and remai&^d off long enough to 
allow ’Arry to deliver another soliloquy Sbout 
the days of his innocence and his poor, poor 
mother. The sporting gentleman then returned 
to say that the police were at the door. ’Arry 
exclaimed, “ Alas, I am lost !” 

“ Not so,” said the sporting gent, taking off hi» 
whiskers and his whife hat. “ You are saved !” 

“Mr. Goodman!” 

“ The same ; and let this, ’Arry, be a lesson to 
you for the future.” ^ ^ 

‘ “ Mr. Goodman,” rejoined ’Arry, “ from tliis 
moment I am a haltered boy.” 

And the chief clerk, advancing to the foot- 
lights, impressed this moral upon the audience : 
“ ’Arry is not an imaginary character ; he is to 
be found every day in the low hetting-’ouses of 
London; let me, therefore, entreat all our 
youqg ’carers not to forget ’Arry the betting- 
boy’s career.” 

There \t'as great applause, and we heard Mr. 
Whelks, in the front row of the body of the 
hall, say to a companion that “it was a golid- 
meaning thing.” And so it really was. If tlie 
entertainment were somewhat vulgar, and want- 
ing in taste, it was, on the whole, well meaning ; 
the audience was sober and well behaved ; and, 
all things considered, it append to us that 
Mr, Whelks had found a species of entertain- 
ment which was already caaculated to improve 
his habits, and might easily be made the medium 
of imprqrag his tastes very greatly. We could 
have no doubt whatever tnat the people as- 
sembled in this little music-hall, where order was 
stiictly preserved, were much better employed 
than those who found their only entertainment 
in drinking and wrangling in the barS of public- 
houses. The Lord Cliamberlain mokes h great 
point of examining plays, in the interests of 

E ublic decency and public morality, why should 
c not be invested with authority to examine 
songs ? If some^ supervision of this kind was 
exercised in purifying the faitertainments pre- 
sented at music-hmls, we see no reason why 
these places, and especially those which appeal 
to the lower classes, might not be fitted botli ttt 
refine the tastes and improve the morals of their 
frequenters. On another occasion we shall see 
what the theatres are doing for Mr. Whelks. 
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SECOro MES. TILLOTSON. 

»T TH» AL^tllOli OF NEVER FORCOITKK,** 

Book llRr IT.'- 

CHAJTBB IV. THE SKY CLEARING. 

In a week Tilney came to call on Mr. Til- 
lotson, 

“ 1 have been so happy aver since,” he said, 
look upon it as a great blessing, too, indeed, j 
Tlie Almighty is very good to me ; and as for 
Ada, she is as good as gold, evciy bit — per- 
haps,” added Mr. Tilney, rcllccting, ‘‘much 
better. I give her to a good and virtiifiiis man, 
who will make her liappy and confented, and 1 
can feel that I have discharged iny duty by her, 
that — as we all know well, Tillotson, and have 
been told from the pulpit— that our days may 
be long in the land.” Suddenly changing from 
this perversion of a scriptural promise, M.r. 
Tilney said, with alacrity, “Look here, mail in 
this moiming ; the beauty and regularity of that 
company is sutprising — the P. and O., as they 
caU it Everything has its appointed times and 
seasons, and unless they obvserved regularity and 
punctuality, Tillotson, why, you know, they 
might as well — as well blow up. W here would we 
all ue P A Mter from oar iViond at Gibraltar, 
who, I will say, take him for all in all, has the 
knack of caning down straight on his legs 
wherever* you put him. There’s tliCiUicw 
governor. Sir ilenry Herons, K.C.B., has put 
hini on his staff at ffrst go off. And, my dear 
fellow, governors, you know, are like other 
people, and will have daughters— ch ?” Mr. 
Tilney's eyes assumed a deep significance. 
“ Now, can we blame ’em ? I always said the 
. fellow knew how to do for himself. Set him 
doWn in the Windward Islands, or the Archh 
pelago, or on the top of the Look’s Monument, 
or anywhere you’d name, he’d do. He is all in 
all with the governor and his daughter— a girl 
of engaging person, sir, afid, I believe, a very 
fine provision. But the connexion, you know — 
connexion is money— -and the Ilcrons are 
cousins of the Le Dospensers, and ihafs the 
my. Wait, ^ 1 have mj glasses, ^here ; I’ll just 
read you % »bit of it, w here is it P” And he 
read: “‘Louisa is a pretty namest is not it? 
Pm begmmng|o think so. Others are beginning 
to thinK Iloss% prettier tjnc than Herons. To 


tell you the truth, I am getting tired of being a 
vagabond, and want to settle? and v^hen you 
have a fine splendid girl — a true thumper, you 
know— with money, and her father a governor 
1 begin to get shal^n, I’m going to think it 
oyer to-night. They are dying to have me— the 
l^irl, of course, and the; parent. J suppose, be* 
cause of iny prospects.^ He WTis always asking 
me about it, and told mt; that lie bad a letter 
from a very well-known lawyer, who sayvS every- 
body is agreed that I am secure. So as soon as 

we sent that white — ahem! ’’’ and Mr. 

1'ilriey began congliiug in some embarrassment. 
“ Sjieaking of his attorney, you know. Then, 
he goes on, ‘ It is very likely I shall screw my- 
self up to the point.’ ’’ 

A smile passed over Mr. Tillotson’s face, 
“I am very glad to hear this,” lie said; 
“ aud, shall I confess it, for more selfish rea- 
sons than you suppose. Since I saw you last, 
1 have been a little troubled on his account, for 
he really had some claim here; but really it 
does seem a^s if this idea had been suggested by 
Proviuence— everything, I believe, turns out 
for the host in the cn(i’\ 

“ No doubt, Tillotwson,” said his friend. “ But, 
between you aud me, I had my misgivings. 
He is such a wdd mad devil, us I "may call iiim, 
that there was no knowing how he would have 
friken it. By this time he knows all, and 
1 bet you,” added Mr. Tilney, smiling, “a 
couple of glasses of crusted old port, ten 
years in bottle, sir, that at this moment there is 
a little case of those silver what-d’ye-call-k^ms 
— filigree earrings, brooch, stomacher, md 
comb — on its way to England, as a littl^; wed- 
ding present ; somethiiig Moorish — a rich 
shawl. He has gotid imfodses, say what you 
like.” • 

Mr. Tillot son’s spirits were risihg every hour. 
For the first time in bis life Mr. lilney had ad* 
ministered real practical comfort, liis friend 
hastened to accept the bet that had been 
offered so pleasantly, and discharged his pos- 
sible obligation by ringing the bell and ordejfing 
up some wine for the visitor. ^ : 

These were, ijideed, the Impuiest days in Mr. 
Tillotsoii’s life. He lived and moved as in a 
dream. The oarth had new-born charms for him. 
Every day lie was out at the pastoral little 
village, and there he met toanquil face ; 
not, indeed, overjoyed, nor roSeowig back his 
open u|Lconcealca rapture, but full of a calm 
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content and gentle gratitude and iiope. Her ktions. 
•"'sLsfcer^'^ liaa always said that ^tmd before 1 
Ada’s wondeftfdl impasslv«ai^ f tbe cap 

said» rif the sky rained Sianiond Iwaitelots, she; «rtum] 
woiild not sfcoUp to pick them up. large c< 

Sumptuous tmngs, however, ifcs costly^arrked, wereg( 
not indeed from the sky. The voitng ladies, too, for that 
who at .first seemed to be %^grievcd by my Mr. ‘ 
marriage thking place within a circuit of so lately, 
many miles about them, were eonciliated by would 
presents almost as sumptuous. So was Mrs. cannot 
Tilney, who accepted her offering languidly, assistai 
Often the wljole paity fiairic into town for an enough 
opera, a dinner, or a play — a kind of littie festi* Nc 
val. Tlieso things were all new to Mr. Tillot- Ueve y( 
son, mi^d he Itstened first with curiosity, then ful you 
with wonder and interest, ihita greater feast andyot 
to him was the pure face of Ada^ as it rested on nidaii 1 
her hand, turned towards^tlic far-off stage, and more t 
its faint outlines, with the old devout ateorbed sailing 
expression, as the grand sounds and the swell your m 
of orchestra and chorils mounted towards her. lloswel 
No one like her appreciated that gorgeous com- truc-bl 
biuation of voices, iustruments, scenery, lights, extra i 
flowers, passion, tragedy, comedy, story, poetry, they on 
beautiful women, line men, grace and motion. Til do. 
wdiich make up the wonderful ensemble of Thk it is lia; 
OmiA'! Certainly the happiest days of his l^pad is 
life, even the dull routine of business, wrere gilded mo^nbe 
over. It was even noticed that, from the now I just ]: 
cheerfulness always found there now, his face he saici 
had almost altered. There were jokes at the naliirec 
ollice in explanation. Don’t you know lie is can tu 
to be married? Fellows always look that way Well, 
ic/bre” t&c. Jloss’s 

And thus three WTcks more passed away. A thing 1 
day had l)een fixed, cliielly by Mr. Tilney’s added 
agenoy, who seemed to think the whole burden anxious 
of the affair was on him, and to be carried messag 
through by him. ‘He would arrive very hot and day or 
eager at the bank, at all hours, and ask for fi would i 
private interview with liLs friend. We arc “la 
getting on,” he would say, “ Ihij'ly. I am be- graiitui 
ginning to «ce iny way, Till otsou— clearing the was th 
ground by degrees. >011 nmst give us time, he had 
you know; not push us on too fast.” Though tlirougl 
the ground w;ts, and what was cleared 1 took 
fr<>m it, it vrouid be hard to say. But the cap- why. 


ir<>m It, It vrouia be nara to say. liut tne cap - 1 
tain, with hi^s oilicious zciJ, was of infinitely 
more profit. “Don’t tire yourself,” he would: 
say, my dear boy. Leave it to old Tom. 1 like 
pottering about Whis wSy and doing little jobs. I 
It amusi^s me?” And tile captain, who had 
aingidar arts for negotiation, and who, in fact, 
by hk swe^ness of manner, had half his busi- 
ness done before he opened it, linii>ed from this 
place to that, from this tradesman to tliat, sal^ 
on a chair, and had long pleasant conversa- 
tioix with “as nice and gehtfemauly a fellow as 
you would ask to see in your own drawing- 
room.” And in this way he slaved his JMend all 
trouble. 

Ifivcry day, too, as ihc interval shortened, the 
ichangt*. in Mr. Tillotson was more marked. He 
>$jeemed to grow brighter and happier every k)ar. 

cUptefin he often sat for nours of nights, 
and to him ne confided . all liis hopes specu- 


lations. Jt was now come to only two nights 
before the marriage, and towards eleven o’clock 
the captain wvais, ming to go^ and saying he mtist 
“ «rtump it” home, adding, os he on his 
large coat with the collars, that '** gOod people 
were getting scarcer every dky.” Though^ “ as 
for that matter, Tom wouldn’t be oror-inissed.” 

Mr. Tillotsonjaughed as he had begun to do 
lately. "My dear captain,” he said, “no one 
would be so-*much misused. At 'this moment I 
cannot say what a comfort your kind words and 
assistance have brought me. I can’t 
enough. Miss you!” 

" Nonsense !” said the captain. "I don’t bd- 
Ueve you, sir. Get along. You, ^ with beauti- 
ful young woman in your head, fresli,’'^d fair, 
and yopg, and talking of missing an old sband- 
nidaii like me. Well, I think we have nothing 
more to do or. think of. Everytliing’s phuii 
sailing now, my dear boy. So don’t trcxible 
your mind, and sleep sonnA. And if onjy Messrs, 
j jh)swell and TIunt> send me home my new and 
i truc-blue^ frock-coat-, superfine double railkal, 

I extra finished — those wei’c the very terms — if 
they only lei. mo In^/c it in time, as they promised. 
Til do. 1 was only racasiu’ed this moxiiiixg, mid 
it is Imrd on them*, the creatures ; but this old 
l^pad is Jjegiiming to forgot. Egad 1 nbw I rc- 
mo^nbor, 1 saw your friend Tilncy this morning, 
I just j^oi a mutton-chop for him, well, done, and 
he said ho never tasted a better bit. Bo good 
naliired of iiim. (But I must say for Biddy she 
can turn out a chop like no otijer woman.) 
Well, he sa}'s they’re all talking of young 
Boss’s good luck, and that it’s a deuced’ good 
thing for him. And ho told me to tell you,” 
added the captain, searching liis memory 
anxiously, so as to give the exact purport of hi's 
message. “ Yes, that there was a mail due to- 
day or to-morrow, when he had a letter which he 
would send you.” 

“ 1 am so glad,” said Mr. Tillotson, with deep 
gratitude; “for, to tell you the truth, that 
was the only misgiving 'I had. I thought 
lie had a sort of attachment for her all 
througli, which ho would admit even to himself. 
1 took this idea into my hcad^; 1 don’t know 
why. And, my dear captain, it troubled me for 
a time, ; for, with all his faults, you know--: — ” 

“It’s turned out now as snugly aixd comfort- 
ably as if it was bespoke,” said tlic captain, 
with gimt enjoyment. ^“And do you know’*, 
now that it’s all past and gone, I had my own 
misgivings. Those violent young fellows, yoii 

know, full of blood ^But, thank God; w'e 

have ' got shut’ of nil that. Good night, God 
bless you.” 

Aiid away “stumped” the eaptain^ full of 
bappmess, smiling'io himself as he went along, 
md now as pleased, he would have said, “as 
if he had got a liundred-pound note into his 
hand.” He would liave mid that, natruiig sucdi 
a giffc na a sorj of standard, tiioaigh sudi a prea«^r^r 
would have givmi himverydfctle,pleasure,i|n- 
less to give it a w"ay. 

I And time through the London streets, fax a 
1 pleasant complacency to aU mdu of good w-illon 
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e{krtlii captaia' Wd but i^lmaatt uralk j 
Jiame that night. 

CHAEEB® V. Xjp dATCAJS’s V5S1TOB. ' 

It had now come to be day before rMir. 
Tillotson'a ma^ ^®iat day bad glided on 
to the eveiouag and to ibe night. It was about 
nine o’dlook. 

On this night the captain’s thoughts were 
taken up byau operatidh m which he delighted. 
His TOOaerator lamp, in whose meciianical ar- 
rangemcnts he felt pride, had gone astray. N ot, 
indeed, from his handling, for bis touch was as 
gentle and tender as la woman’s, but from a 
new liouseinaid who bad over-w'oxmd the 
machinery. The captain had wondered at. the 
disorder ; with his specs on*had pryed into its 
very bowels, but could make nothing of it. At 
last, not without a prospeet of enjoyment, be 
bad nxed this night for a thorough overhauling 
of the lamp, was determined to make a regular 
“job" of it, and had got out his tool-box. 
Tiieaxi was nothiiig ou his mind ; for, punctually 
at the hour fixed, the tailors^liad sent home tiie 
“shoeperfine” blue frock-coat, and it was lying 
nprawhng over an arm-cliair, uiUi its sleeves 
stretching out like a coat in drink. 

The table had been cleared, the lampVas liid 
out for operation. The captain’s tnol-oox, 
his files, Tittle hammer, small saw, and the 
like, were all disposed “ handy and tlie 
captain himself, in a faded flowered dre.ssiug- 
gown, which clung iii very close to his knees, 
was walking about nearly ready to begin, very 
like a medical professor about to illustrate dis- 
section on a “ subject." It was likely to bo a 
delightful engineering night. He, indeed, loved 
8u«h operations dearly. His gr^dest w’ork, to 
which he used to point with a justifiable pride, 
was a sort of “ guardhorvine ” (so he styled it), 
wliich, after more than a week’s hard labour, he 
had constructed out of a platik of Honduras 
wood given him by Captain Shortall, formerly 
of the 5Qth or “dirty naif hundred,’’ a corjis 
to which the captain himself had belonged. It 
was a WOTijierful product ion, t hough a little rude, 
and something, after the jjattern that Crusoe ! 
might have turned out. But the lamp indeed was, 
as be admitted with some misgivings, of a bigber 
school, “.more in the whitesinitli’s line.” 

He -was limping ronprd the room, was stoop- 
ing over the Tamp with a chisel, and pccriuij 
dovm into its whidpipe, when the bouseranid 
Bid she fed any compunction when 
she saw the captain ominously remedying the 
mischief her hands bad caused ? The soft oyes 
were liftad witb that -wistful peering look. 

“ Well, Mary," he said# “ whnVs the host 
news with you 

Mai 7 , habitualljfe dirty, being indeed of the 
chiss Imown as ‘®^orough," inamittred some- 
thing. 

*•* Speak gro, Mart," said the Aptain ; " any- 
thing wanting P Ion sec this Bolsltero lamp 
has "run astray. I’ll bring him to Tiis tramps, 
never fear!!" I .. 

Mary answered Ijim, fttill murmuring (it musi 


■have been jpiSt that was ^presaing her)j?fchali 
some one was below. * 

“ What is it P" said theoaptaiu, ahttlele^y ; 
butiinark, as he told the landlady afW, it w»8 
for her good, and that he didit “ a purpose to 
shake her up,” “ Speak out, girl, and take those 
pebbles out of your mouth. A gentleman be- 
low — ^who is it P Mr. Tillotson?’’ 

“No, no, sir; a gentleman in a cab, with 
luggage on the top, and he wants to see yon 
particularly,” 

The captain looked wistfully at his lamp, then 
down at his dressing-fown. " My goodn^s 
be said, “ who can it be ? And I not fit to 
sec a Christian. Go down and ask Ids name.” 

“Here’s his card,” she said, holding it out 
with the tip of two very dirty fingers. 

TJic cajitain held it close to tl>e light and 
peered at it througliTiis “ specs.” “ Mr. Boss,” 
be said, — th regiment ! Why, ^odness ! what 
can ho want ?” 

Already tlmrc was a heavy violent step on the 
stair, and a .sharp (jnick knock at the door. 

“ Can I eoinc in P" said a rough voice. “ I 
want to SCO yon for a moment and Ihc cap- 
tain, peering over his lamp, his file in his hand, 
saw entering a young mail with flushed or sun- 
burnt cheeks, and rather glittering eyes. 

“ Dmt’L wait,” said Boss sharply to the girl. 
“Go down; 1 want to speak to this’ gentle- 
man aird, turning his eyes on her, he waited 
steadily till she had gouk “ Now,” he said 
to the cajilaiu, “1 know of you, and have seen 
you, though I dare say you 'don’t recoUcct me 
— Ross— 'do you ?” 

The capliii’n, still in wonder, could only mur- 
mur, “ Wc all thought yon were a-w'ay abroad.” 

“Ah, you did! 1 know you did,” said the 
oilier, with a burst. “ They thought it was all 
snug and secure. Tltey were not; up to me, sir ; 
and thcj»! i.s not a man living that is, if I lay 
my mind to it. I have come back, landed 
only this morniim, and I’ve come to make 
those who would interfere with me heliind 
my back pay for what they have done. I 
will, if I die for it ! No man ever trilled with 
me yet that I didn’t punish liim ; though I 
may 'ruin myself. It’s aoi ruining ipysclf, If I 
do wdiat I -w'ant.” * 

The caniaiu -w'as gazing at him with soft eyes, 
with senile stupiditf, as it seemed to Boss. 
Bat he little know our captain, who was only 
unworldly and foolislx in his own concerns, 
but whoso utter unselfishness in the concerns 
of others made him kttowiI^r and as Kkillcd 
in human affairs as a trained man of the world. 
He was thinking wlvat was best to be done. 

“ Bo you miaerstand me ?” said Boss, fling- 
ing liimself into a chair. “Bo you follow; me 
at all— eh?” 

“ Yes,” said the captain, putting by lus, tools ; 
“I thmk I have heard Ml^. Tilnfiy speak of yon. 
But, you knoV, I don’t sec much of what’s 
gomg on. You must be tired after your Jour- 
ney.' Have a glass of -wine nr usoiaethmg,” 
ad^ed the captam, getting oUtms keys, goigg 
towards the “ guardhervine.” 
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r Boss niade up : aiisw, but wmt m m if no | 
one were by: 

AJb, ye» ; tb^ didu^t IbiPw tbaf; I could be 
us mmmg as any sneak mom pma. 1 can 
bear anytliiia^ but that meau^ de^isb, shabby 
juggling behind a inan'sb^k--Ha mean, cowardly, 
disgraceful Mok. a poor fellow out 

of the way“-tsMp|)ed off. 1 believe the 
fellow ^got the regiment sent off out of the 
country on purpose. He has money, and those 
Horse Guards ruffians will take money for any-' 
thing ^ 

think you are wrong in that,’’ said the 
captain, calmly. ‘‘ The Duke of York, who u^as 
commaiider-ia-chief in wy day, was a true 
gentleman, and so was Woody er, his secretary. 
lNo,no, Mr. lloss, we haven’t come to that.” 

Jtoss looked at him abruptly. 

Look here,” he said', getting up ; “ listen 
to me, now. * I beg your pardon for coming 
on you in this way;''^ijat I always licardyou 
were a gentleman, and I believe it. The fact is, 
I am worried and miserable, as 1 always am 
when I find mean sneaking scoundrels trying to 
beat me. Of course f/ou know all about it — 
the lawsuit and everything — of course tliey 
have told you ; iind tJiat white-faced niewling- 
puliiig creature, Tillotson — I’ll expose him. 
lie had a mean jealousy of me from the first 
day he saw me. Look at that,” he said, put- 
ting his finger on tlie scar, now indeed rather 
inflamed; that was his doing — set on me in 
the street, in the dark, wiili a scoundrel. 
That was fine and manly and generous ; and 
out ill that place I was stung or scalded tlicre, 

and look at the infernal state it is «” 

My goodness !” said the captain, peering at 
it, and now a little confused at the circumstantial 
nature of this charge. 

*‘What d’ye think of thai?^^ said lloss. 

You are an honourable and a good man — 
isn’t that enough to embitter life ? But never 
mind ; listen to me, now do, I beg you. Tell 
me whafs going on. I know iiotiiiug — was 
at Ms house on the way, and they told me 
he was down in the country. Where is she ? 
Speak out and tell me everything — do. You will 
save some dreadful business happening; for, 
by’* — swearing^ — “I never forgave the man 
that^ried to trick me.” 

The captain n(j\y began to think seriously 
that this youp^ man hadperha]>s been drinking. 
He saw, too, thht he was in a dangerous mood. 

dter friend,” he said, can under- 
stand it all, perfectly; but you must take it 
quietly. As for me, you know, I live out of 
the world, and am long past that, and hoar very 
little. Of course, knowing Tillotson, I heard he 
was to be married to^a fine young creature.” 

^'Ah! thaC^ it,” said Ross, ‘'You are 
coming to it now. What’s ^ihe day they have 
fixed — come?” 

The captain tossed his head. 

I declare / coxddii’t tell you ; you might as 
wbH ask mi» tke calends. The lawyers and the 
settlements take time, you Imow, aiuL won’t be 
hurried. I suppose next mouth.” ' 


i 
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‘‘What!” said Boss, starting;, *‘Do 
tell me that P Why, they wrote to me 
week — -r” ' . ' 

“ I only tell you \vhat I hear ” said the cap- 
fcun, calmly, “and what Tilacw, in that chair, 
told me ; out I may have bungled it/* 

“ Next month ?*’ said Ross, in an agony. 
“And I might have waited and eome away 
regularly. Now I "am ruined utterly. No 
matter, it shall come otit of him!** 

“Eh— what?” said the captain,' eagerly. 
“How ruined?” 

“ How ruined?” said Ross. “I supposp when 
a man leaves his regiment without leave, and 
goes ou board a packet that is just sailing for 
Europe — eh?— I suppose that amouute to 
something F” 

The captain was struck with horror. “ Leave 
the regiment without the commanding olljcer’s 
leave ! Why, I’m afraid they’ll break you 
for it.” 

“ Let ’em — I don’t care. 1 can break some 
one else. Let him look out. But, just think, 
all for not hi tiff — afoyou sure P—only think, a life 
I was fond of— -men that I liked — and all for 
this mean sneaking fellow.” In tliis way the 
unhappy lloss went on for nearly an nour, 
.^ojng over the same thing again and again, 
threatuiing and fiercely denouncing, and now 
bemoaning liimsclf piteously, and really exciting 
the pity of the lionest captain. “ You see,” 
he said, falling in^his last mood, “the truth ia, 
I always liked her and loved her, and no one 
else ; and she loved me, worshipped the ground 
1 walked on, until tliis fellow came with his 
money. It is very hard on me. I have no 
money, and never had any — never could keep it 
if 1 had ; and now I am finished — disgraced 
for ever and ever ! Think — little better than 
a common deserter !” 

^ The captain tried to cheer him and comfort 
him. “ It. will all come right. 1 am sure these 
things can be settled at ilic Horse Guards. 
There was poor Tom Crostwaite, who went off 
to Baris for a mouth, and he ws^ to have been 
broke ; but his uncle. Lord Mountattic, knew 
the Duke, and someway tliey pulled him 
through.” 

“But Bve no Mountattic nor uncle.” 

“Take my advice,” said the captain. ^ “Go 
back by the next packet, «and join your regiment, 
and put tlie girl out of your head. The less we 
liave to do with, the women, the better. You 
know it’s natural, the creatures ; they’d like tv) 
have a man that, has money, and can give them 
the comforts they want. Besides, we were told — 
wasn’t there a fine young girl out there — eh ?” 

Ross stamped furiously. “ That’s the point 
they make, is it P No matter, I shall see my 
way yet, and beat them all with their money 
and their tricks. I’ll see this Tillotson to- 
morrow at liis bank, and then you’ll see. 
such a whihmg^ sneak, I htfO yon a gnmoa, 
in a lialthour he gives up. No vSfoleuce ; don’t 
be afraidl That’s always liis way;^ so soft 
and gentle. Sugar wouldn’t lielt in his moulh. 
Why, the girl -loves fue oyer and over again. 
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I’ve letters that I’jOl show him, and shdw.j'OT^ 
if yon like. Why, she Mrotship^ my little ■ 
!foger more tliim him dr his hank put together. 
Those Tibieys force her into it. 1 see tny way, . 
I can Idi you. We baye a little bteathing- 
time now. I’ll settle him, though, at once, 
^en I'E settle my own afairs. The governor 
out there will stand by me. I have more interest 
than you or he thinks. Why, 'they dai'en’t 
break me, as you call it* I defy ’em. And I’ll 
win my suit, too. Then I shall have money. Not 
to be married for a month. I wonder the bride- 
groom could wait an hour. Ha! ha!” 

It 'was one o’clock nearly before he went 
away, to the captmn’s infinite relief, who, how- 
ever, congratulated himself on wliat he called 
H good night’s work. The c-vtain thought over 
tlio situation very earnestly before he went to bed. 

• CUAPTEK VX. THE WfiDDINO-DAY. 

We should have seen the captain on the next 
moiTiing, in all the glory of bis new “ shoeper- 
fme double-milled frock.’’ It wms as glossy as the 
skin of a snake. He liad a flower in his button- 
hole, and the “rayshurs,” wliich the captain 
always prided himself on haying iu the linest 
possible order, had done their w'ork with sur- 
prising smoothness. Ilis ivig was gh*ssy, apd 
liis whiskers, curled into barrsls by “ the h ranch 
iron,” almost reflected surrounding objects. He 
was bright and brilliant, as indeed befitted tlie 
occasion of a wadding. The job carriage, 
which he had secured in homage to the festival, 
was waiting, and the landlady and the landlady’s 
children were on . the stairs and in the win- 
dows to see the captain come down and go off 
in state. The captain urns almost ashamed; 
for he had, besides, a man-servant, with 
white gloves, whom an old friend liad in- 
sisted on sending, and who held the door open, 
and touched his hat very often, and who, wc 
need hardly say, was mumficeully and beyond 
his merits and expectations rewarded at the 
close of the day. 

On his road down to Ilamplon, tlie captain 
more than once felicitated himself on his diplo- 
macy of fest ivglit. “It was uncommon 1 ucky,” 
he thought, “that he ])aid me that visit, or more 
uncommon luiiky that it came mto my old liead 
to just put him off with that story. (Jod forgive 
me! They’ll get on their travels comfortably, 
and my poor fellow ifill feel it for a week or so, 
and then make the best of it. I am afraid, bad 
•is •the best,, any way. They’ll break him, a.s 
suft as my name’s Tom, Indeed, they couldn’t 
help it — a fellow taking French leave of the 

I ranks iu that way 1” 

I It was a lovely day, with sun out and no 

1 wind; indeed, as lovely “ dls if it had been be- 
spoke,” to use the captain’s expression. Very 
soft and charming looked the little townlots 
througli which they drove smartly — the Kews 
a*d Putueys s^d Sheens, with the common, and 
ftms with ibe green, and the signboard hung from 
the tree in front. Then they came to Richmond, 
which set thefiaptain a-musing, for some misty 
days began to rise befgr#him of a dinner there 


I withGeneral--then Captaih—’Cameron, wdionthe 
I captain "got into a row with a civilian felloSv of 
the place,” and broke oim of the poHcmoeii’a 
hats ; ^d “ egad 1” said the captain, telling the 
little history, " we had to give the poor feUawa 
plaister for his old hat — two gnineas, no less- 
or we’d have to spend the night in the black 
hole.” That is to say, our captain had to give 
that sum, for his friend was unconscious of w-hat 
was going on, and the captain wmild have died 
before “bringing up” such a trille as that. 
Then came tlie Thames and Twickenham, and 
its pretty meads, am^ finally Hampton itself, 
where the wedding was to be*. 

At Mr. Tilney’s house was great excitement. 
For once the family had thrown»theuiselves un- 
selfishly into tlic business, and co-operafed with 
a surpri.sing ardour. There w'as to be a little 
dejeuner, “ strictly private,” said Mr. 'I’ilncy, 
“not a soul. Womdu’t do, you know. Just 
to invoke God’s blessing on ’etn before they 
start, and s])eed ’em on*T.heir parting way.” 

Tills last view was reasoiiable. l>ut liow the 
blessing was to descend did not aiipcar so re.adiiy. 
Many times, too, he liad bimself olliciully invoked 
sucJi blessings vritli great fervour. Rut what took 
up all bis thoughts was what he would call the 
dejeuner, and just, as on another night, which 
he had sad cause to remember, so now he was 
busy, with bis coat ofl’, giving finishing touches 
to the table, backing, taking .sidelong glances 
to get better view.s. In this departmenl., it must 
be said, be excelled, and the table certainly pre- 
sented a very artistic appearance. But tliough 
it was to be' thus strictly private, he had just 
stipulated for “old Crbzier,” as well-bred a 
iniui as you’d ask to see, .and who, in right of 
liis Sister, Miss Janet Crozicr, enjoyed a 
mouldy suite of apartments at tlie ]ialace — a 
suite, of cells they might indeed have been culled 
— old Crozii'r’s title'to tlicse. privileges coming 
through the Honourable Mrs. Crozier, who, 
yewrs before she had married the Honourable 
drozicr, had been iudi.stinetly “ something about 
tlic palace.” With this p.air, a lit tie mouldy in 
their habits aud memories, Mr. Tilney liad made 
.an acquaintanee. iu his walks iu the Hampton * 
green lanes and Palace Gardens. With this 
pair he. had enjoyed mouldy “ teas” in tlie tttle 
cupboards of rooms wliich the royal favour had 
allotted to them. * 

Never had Ada hfillvvofuJ looked so charmmg, 
or so graceful, or so Grecian, aa^ntliis moniing. 
She was grave, though not sifd, and in the light 
of the sun her wonderful, hair played and glit- 
tered ; and indeed, by a sort of arbitrary associa- 
tion, brought back to Mr. Tillotson a Sunday 
morning long ago past by, when she was 
sitting in the old cathedral, the nnisic from 
Dr. Bliss’s organ roljiug up and down the 
choirs, and the lone of the day seemed as if it 
were a Clmstmlis morning or an Easter. This 
thought caiup into thei mind of the new Mr. 
TiUotson, looking at least five years younger 
than he had done a month befinre, and full of a 
bounding happiness. “ It agipidh to me,” lie 
^aid Mr. Tilney, “ that eyerytliing ends to- 
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ami -holes, Look here now, Mr. Wilcox-r-in a 
business point of view-^do you mean to tell me 
and these other gentlemen here, that you decline 
to provide us with the common necessaries for 
an EngUsh gentleman’s breakfet P If so, pray 
say SQ at once, and let me and those gentlemen 
know how we stand?’’ Mr. Wilcox looked 
puzzled— most likely amused— though we set 
him down as ala^yi and confounded at having 
lus guilty pnrpose exposed, " N-no,” he said; 
"it is not that, but you know, sir” (he was 
already grovelling), "there is a limit to all 
things, and really the tray^ and trays o’ things 

that 1 have seen a-go up with my own eyes 

" Well, if there is a limit, Mr. Wilcox,” our 
champion repliefi, his chair tilted back with a 
man of the world’s indifference that we felt it 
w^as hopeless to think of imitating, " there need 
be no limit to the bill ; in emoderation, charge 
something additional. Tliese gentlemen, I am 
sure, will not object.” The "gentlemen”^ mur- 
mured gutturously anduiaistincUy something to 
the effect that they approved of everything going 
on. " Don’t let us fall out about a trifle, Mr. | 
Wilcox,” added our gallant spokesman. " We 
shall be often piUssing this way. Sec Mrs. 
’Wilcox about it. She’ll put you straight, 
won’t you, Mrs. Wilcox P” That lady, who 
had just appeared at Ihe^ door, full of liostiliiy 
against what 1 have an instinct she must have 
considered " them brats,” was so delighted witli 
the appeal, that she took Wilcox’s arm and led 
him away ; and in a few moments a glorious 
stream of hissing, simmering, and very oleagin- 
ous mufBnry set in. Over tliis repast, the effu- 
sion of joy, of almost slavish veneration, for 
the gallant Digger was so extravagant, that I 


believe he could have on the spot disposed of 
our lives and persons, and led us wdicre he 


pleased with implicit confidence on our parts. 
The highest oiilces in the land — the most bril- 
liant future — we augured for him; Jiopes 
which, I believe, he did not fulfil ; in fact, he j 
ended poorly, mid ^vas I'atlier a failui^e. 

Ill in an inn ! That is being ill indeed. The 
loneliness, the blankness, the sense that the 
landlord has on his mind an impression that 
you ^rc going to die, and that he and the 
"business” will, be injured by the spectacle of a 
funenJ,. make you most miserable. Rethinks 
with the^late Lord Kelly, " that to die in your 
house is the greatest#iibcrty one man can take 
with another.” Th^en the difficulty of getting 
" things done” — the little possets and gruels. 

A w’^edding at an hotel — fashionable or other- 
wise — is rather a dismal business. Tliere is a 
fatal air of insincerity over the banquet, which 
has a " baked-meats ” air. Tlie waiters eye 
the "happy pair” hungrily and with compe- 
tition. ilathcr they never lose sight of the 
happy man for a stjeond, fearful Jest he should 
be plotting to defraud v them of expected 
"backsheesh.” The laiidford hovcrs«abaut, look- 
ing at the guests suspiciously, for the^ have 
given no orde^rs, and^ is thinking of wliat 
salvage he oan s%8ure out of the least. He is, 
^ dissatisfied with any settlement, for ho\'^ can 


money make up to him for the compiciwusmu 
of the proceeaing, the idlers in the street, and 
the families perhaps frightened away by the 
block of carriages, and by the gaudy guests in 
the windows like parrots in a cage? - 

The fashion— for it is a fashion— of living in 
these huge families, came over frpm the great 
hotel country, Germany. There do the grand 
hotels flourish, and ekovthe clever busihess men 
who "manage” the grand hotels. But there 
the hotel is in perfect keeping, and fills up a 
corner in the economy of life charmingly. What 
traveller does not recal a great fa<fade of 
pale yellow, with eyelids of green blinds, 
and the pleasant garden and trees about, 
and snowy white and airy halls and passages, 
with orange-trees in*tubs, and trees forcing tucir 
way in through window or door, and a cool 
but slippery monster ^stair, and a snowy white 
enamelled-looking room, with the double Fi'edih 
windows (a little complicate in their working, 
and with a leverage sadly weak), but which are 
indispensable forgiving the foreign air? Who, 
when he thinks of so much, and has got in that 
background, docs neft then add to it an eternal 
but "pleasant fragrance of cigars, and a very 
courteous and gentle manager, and a cloud of 
German waiters, who glide along with sur- 
prising deftness, and seem like disguised iflips 
out of a pantomime? In Germany, hotel- 
keeping is, so to speak, a liberal profession. 
But it requires capital, and more than capital, 
skill and training, with eaters like the Germans, 
such terrible exacters of their /literal pound 
of flesh, whose appetites claim so greedily 
whatever is their money.’s worth. An hotel- 
keeper would be ruined' in six months, unless 
he knew to a nicety tlic cheapest mode of obtain- 
ing his stores. In an hotel town the owners are 
capitalists; but, like sensible cajntalists, train 
their sons to the business. And it is a fact 
that, at this moment, there are many brisk 
young waiters in the Grand Hfitel at f aris, or 
in the Hotel du Louvre, who are thus, in api 
prenticeship : beginning at the very, bottom of 
the ladder, answering to the cry oi "gar<;oD,” 
and flying about with dishes, though their fathers 
be worth thousands of florins. By-and-by, 
having thus "served,” they will return home 
and take their place under the father’s regime, 
and ill time succeed. 

Pleasant arc the memories of the Cock, and 
the old manners and customs ; for here the sys- 
tem of "chalking up” is maintained punctilious^: 

1 1 suspect at some inconvenience. Who, as lie 
sits in this tranquil old-fashioned place, in the 
old-fashioned box, dbes not dream of that 
" head waiter at the Qock,” wlio lias been sung 
in choice poetry ? I like their old sober Wiirid- 
the-times ways, and the effigy of the Cock 
over the doorway, and the primitive speech 
of llie waiters— •" chop to follow,” and "the 
follow chop.” • 

Becalmed at an inn, waiting a Iresli'pecoi^iary ' 
^ale, which will not come, the sense of gather- 
ing awkwardness, and |be slirinktng from the 
landlord’s eye, in spite o? r feeling of conscious 
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jeciitude, and an absence of all .but strictly 
hbnourable motives. 

Nothing, too, more awkward than the entrance 
into a gay inn at a watering-place on a bright 
summer day, and a pleasant repast commanded 
for your young cousin, handsomely done out 
of the^fulness of your heart ; then to discover, 
too late,, that the capital you have brought 
is quite insufficient;* the horrible straits of 
your position flashing on you, inflamed by a 
sort ot nightmare— a prospect half indistinct of 
the infuriated landlord, the cnhy of the accou- 
tred executive of the law, and the degrading 
consignment to a prison, strange, and even far 
away from the recognised duress of one^s own 
parish. How the truculent landlord entered, 
when sent for, when you have made up your 
mind to throw yourself, almost abjectly on his 
feelings, ^and in the hard lineaments of whose 
face IS already to be read suspicion of the 
coming confidence, and a determinat ion to show 
no mercy ; how, when with a ghastly merriment, 
as if it were a sheer absurdity, you have got out 
your halting story, and tails feebly about a Post 
Office order the first thing in the morning (tim 
very first thing, even before the office has opened), 
when, after this piled-up agony, tlie,tnicujent 
landlord, who has lines of greed and a^^arice 
scored all over his face, interrupts ytfli to say, 
calmly, that it is no matter, that if you will 
leave your address or send it as soon as con- 
venient — v^hat an unspeakable relief, albeit pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of all belief in human 
physiognomy I 

It would be a very different thing, though, 
to be placed in such difficulties in the presence 
of tlhc superior of the Grand Magnifico Hotel 
(limited), where 1 am at this present date 
writing these lines. That official — almost an 
abstraction, and who seems to deal willi but 
two sorts of abstractions, the numbers of guests 
and the bills of guests, would, I am convinced, 
at any such faltering appeal, beckon from his 

f lass-case to tlie eternal policeman who is always 
ept — ^perhbps for such purpose — in the outer 
hall. That -man, M. Koenig, a being of vast 
continental notel experience, must have long 
since found the inconvenience of carrying a 
heart about him, and must have parted with 
it. Responsibility has driven all feeling 
out of him. For •this is a comnaiiy, limited 
indeed as to liability, but unlimitccl as to greed 
, of dividends, who keep their eye on hini. A 
slareholdcr often drops in, and with the air of a 
careless traveller asks about rooms. He sees a 
rust on a plate, and forthwith writes indignantly 
to his favourit e journal to ask ‘‘ if this be tlic way 
the money of the shareholders is wasted ? Yours, 
sir, ASiumholder in tub Grand Magnifico 
Hotel Company (Limitei)).” 

Where docs the Magnifico stand? Be it 
Sufficient infe^mation to say th%t there are many 
# Magnifico* in London ; some, with 'a roof like a 
mammoth iron-clad, turned keel i^,ppermost, and 
^^pierced^^ couple of hundred or so of 

guests ; some in Itayafl style, and some of pale 
unpleasant-looking yellow; brick, as if built of 


monster blocks of Stilton. At these gfreat * 
tabernacles no one will ever ‘Make bis ease,” 
and whoever in future travels lifers dull round, 
will not meet his warmest welcome at the Mag- 
nifioo. 

It is worth the human observer's trouble io 
stand a little in the great hall and watch his 
species receiving their welcome at the Magnifico. 
There is the wonderful hall full of glass-cases 
and ambuscades— ambuscades for porters, am- 
buscades for the beings who must literally “have 
m eye to the bells,*^ and who live mysteriously 
in an atmosphere of cabalistic numbers like a 
gigantic draught-board. There is the wonderful 
hall, which is full of luggage geing and luggage 
arriving, full of lounging waiters and lounging 
porters, full of departing guests, who, with trouble 
in their faces, are encountering the combined ob- 
sequiousness of thfse ministers (an obsequious- 
ness with which they have rarely been troubled 
during their stay); ful?1)f bewildered questioners 
who have come with notes, and cards, and parcels 
for “ William Smith, Esq. full of that nerd of 
newly-arrivcd travellers, whose luggage waits 
on cab-tops outside — being sternly denied ad- 
mission until the princess has given the signal. 
Tliese helpless men and women — men, let it be 
observed, in other relations of life, perfectly 
equal to any situation, but wholly unnerved by 
this attitude of suspense— deserving of the 
sincercst sympathy. 

The princess is behind the glass screen with 
the books. She sees her victims perfectly, 
nay, is but a yard from them; but the fiction, 
is maintained that they are not yet in her pre- 
sence. A beautifully dressed princess, with a 
gold chain and watch, and a fair face, and rather 
fair hair ; “ a nice creature/^ not five-and-twenty. 
She is at this moment busy with the tall and hand- 
some Englishman who has been abroad, and who 
can take off his hat gallantly to persons of her 
condition before he speaks. The princess has a 
lively voice, and can do a good deal of badinage 
wil.h such gentlemen. Some of the herd, with tlje 
luggage on the cab-tops, draw near, made des- 
perate bydelay, and interrupt. The princess turns 
on them w^ith disdain, and waves them off. 
Another dashing gentleman, who has driVfen up 
in a Hansom, with light luggage* pushes past the 
herd co!itcmptuously, ana with a gay* manner,, 
succeeds in obtaiiting ag^lience. Then, at last 
growing mutinous, the herd ^rowd in, and are 
attended to wearily, and as 8. nuisance. 

First question. Did they write ? No, they 

did not ; but they were told . Sufficient. 

They may go down. Utterly out of the question. 
Wholly impossible. Not to be thought of for 
a moment. They are hustled away. Bid you 
write? Yes. When^ Day>efore yestercky. 
Too late. We have a fist here, for a week back. 
Out of thequiktion. Wholly impossible. Not 
to be thougjit of. Some one did write, and at 
the proper time, and in the proper way, or 
asks with the proper deference, and rooms 
are grudgingly found. So ^quisition goes 


’on, Woudertul princess ! ohe has wisdom 
beyond her years. Always voluble ; clear and ^ 







flrm in voice, (Miss ,Hitotobard, mine,) 

Appareiitljr nice creatmrei” as ms® Wmaark^ 
before^ and yet with a lastssat 
manifest itself atany 

Sometimes I come upon her in a passage, 
ragiifig agaimt a platoon of feiglitened cliamber- 
maids, scoldiug, ihroatehkkg, and yet so neat 
and ao dharmkgly i^esaed. Tl|e tone in the 
great hall (Miss Hubbard always excepted) is 
uni vet^sal hdplessness. Newspapers, telegrams, 
old letters, and parcels for some four hundred 
guests, lie on chairs or window-sills, unclaimed 
and disowned. Hclplesl guests, with glassy 
eyes, peer and poke through them, and get in 
each other’s wy, and can find nothing. But 
see the smiling young German in a Chocolai- 
Menicr uniform, to whom the special super- 
vision Off newly-arrived mails is delegated— a 
gay and La Fleurdike youflg fellow^, but whose 
liDglish is wiWly imperfect ! This gentleman, 
on being appliedl to bj^mauy guests for contri- 
butions from his little post-office, begins to go 
through his documents slowly, with a wise and 
philological air, and finally announces that there 
urc none for Mr. Breeks. It is not until days 
later that Mr. Briggs learns the practice of the 
place, and the habits of the ‘‘knowing ones:” 
which is, to snatch the pile of letters from tlm 
smiling German, who makes no protest, look 
through them yourself, and take what you want. 

There are otlior helpless guests hanging about 
a dark comer like a sentry-box, with a spiked 
grating in front, as if a bear or panther were 
kept inside. These guests look up at the ceil- 
ing, or look at each other witli candles in their 
hands, but all have a piteously forlorn air, as 
who should say, “ what do tliey wisli to do with 
us next ?” Through the bars is to be seen a 
vast well, and running up the centre is a ' 
round black post, conveying the notion that 
bears are l^elow, and that on the invitation 
of >a biscuit, one will corno sprawling up in 
the usual clumsy fashion. But instead, a 
wher^sing and a sad groaning is lieard, which 
brings the guest’s mind into a suitable tone, 
and presently glides down a little *opeE box, 
anugly furnished and carpeted, and which 
lookh like a sentry-box, when stn^eral of us get 
into it, and indeed like my Uncle Toby’s own 
sentry-box, and as if we were all Uncle Tobys 
and Widow Wadmaqg or Wadmen looking into 
one another’s eyjs. 

At niglrt, with tlic peculiar creaking motion 
and the lamps overhead, and the humied look 
of the passengers, the whole has the air 
lof a steam-pacS^et cabin; yet it is invidious 
to speak 4hus of this useful engine, which in 
the Maguifico is a positive necessary of life. 
Sometime^ the lift gets disordered with cramps, 
or breaks a bone very far^elow, and its action is 
suspended until further notice. ‘Then there isno 
more dismal sight than to strong men, in the 
;;prime of life, struggling and gasping up the 
eighteen or twenty flights of stairs; no more 
h^rtrending bp^^acle than to pass an a^ed 
vyidow uto®^? aufferiug from incipient 

.paljpitotion of the heart, and sitting exuausted 


bu/a ^heuch ohtodtebly provided at tovery landteg, 
for the spent and dying. Same of "Ae str^g 
men start mm 'gaily as if t&v a lark but 
very soon they bugm to had and 

press their cheats. At a fair, pace, it takes 
•—I have iconsiiltcd a stepMwaton-^ good tm 
minutes to get to the top of this Matterhorn. 

In the g^t rambling sitting-room ;vWhere’lhe 
company sit and read . papers with a deapera- 
tion they 3evcr read with before.; where you 
enjoy the ‘‘retired advantages of the domestic 
circle;” and where, by reason of the abundance 
of ink and pens, humanely placed overy where to 
prevent monomania sotting in, eveiy one writes 
quantities of letters with desperation ; — in the 
^eat sitting-room tlie universal despondency, 
which obtains everywhere in the Magnifioo, 
settles ytd deeper and deeper on the human 
heart. Old gentlemen go prowling aVout 
greedy for their newspapers, and with spleen 
and rage on their faces if disappointed; for such 
passions doth the Magnifico foster. It is a 
school for the worst and most earthy vices of 
our nature. It fa-tkens grumbling, envy, dis- 
content, and a morbid temper born of low 
spirits. If 1 stay longer, I myself shall be 
corruptej), so I shall deirkand my bill at once, 
cast^he dust of the Magnifico off my shoes, and 
take to tlippers in more home-like regions. 


A VKOTilTIAN BEIDAL. 

Shic is dancing in the palace, 

J u the palace on the sea ; 

Down, far down, the sullen water 
Floweth silently. 

8h© is radiant in her beanty, 

Pearls her ebon ringlets twine, 

Kilbies glisten on lier finger, 

Sapphires on her bosom shine. 

She is queen of every heart there, 

Envy of the beauteous train ; 

On her looks are (iefdoms pending, 
Deadliest loss and loftiest gain. 

Princes for her sake are sighing ; 

fthe is fairest, first of all 
'Who are dancing in the palace ,, 

At the Doge's festival. 

Dancing in the Doge’s palace, 

In the palace on the 8ca;‘* 

Down, far down, the turbid water 
llolieth sullenly. / 

For her love a royal bosom 
Boats with fierce desiro ; 

Unrequited passion, burning 
Like consuming fire. 

Wherefore doth aiie shrink and quivor 
When He breatSics her name? 
Wherefore is her cheek and bosom 
Dyed with erimson shutne? 

And her eager turns from ^hiuii 

Glancing far ^astray 
For some abeent tme, regreffid / 

01 bis long delay. 

Mx’d up()n Iwr with dork meauingi 
Glare4hose baleful ey^ ; ui 
Fast clench’d, by ^Uit wrist, he nolds her : 
“ Thou art Jhittc ! Iky prm ! 
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jtrilior brandbes with bristost of beof, libe- 
rally seasoned 'witb mustard, and Mr. "I^elks 
was refreabing his physical nature with a 
cold potato, reffardii^g it, in the light of an 
egg, and using nis clasp-knife as an egg^spoon. 
Every opportunity was afforded him of giatify- 
ing ius taste for stimulating liquors— so preju- 
dimal to the true interests of the drama — for in 
this, ae in most other theatres in LondCn, there 
are drinking-bars in every available corner ; and, 
at the end of the acts, \vhite-ai)roned potmen 
went round with cans of poHer. The audience 
was quiet and oiderly ; ^heit it was to be in- 
ferred, from placards affixed to the Avails of the 
gallery, that it Vas not always so. Tliose 
placards intimated, in vei^ large letters, that 
any persons WHISTLING (this very large!, or 
otherwise disturbing the performance, would be 
instantly expelled by the police. On this occa- 
sion, however, Mr. Wheiks and his tribe bc- 
hav^ with the greatest propriety, and seemed ! 
to be earnestly bent upon trie true delights of 
the drama. 

Glancing at the synopsis of the characters in 
the Watercress Girl, wc were sorry that weliad 
not arrived in time to see that iMIing piece. 
** John Leicester, a man of fair outside but foul 
within, not old in years, but old in guilt and sin, 
the unnatural husband, conspiring against the 
lives of his wife and infant child Octavius 
Croft, cunning and cruel, though he wears a 
smile, and serves your friend to rob you all the 
while, and bad specimen of a rascally lawyer;'^ 
** Ada Leicester, young, fair, and j)al]icl, on the 
morning light, her young life darkened by a 
villain^s blight.” Miserable Jenny, an out cast 
and a uauderer, \vho always suffers.” Biddy' 
Blare, bending in form, with cracking voice, 
and harsh, she scem(‘d to be a thing to shuddm* at 
and pass Bob Nobody, of whom it is said in 
the mil that ‘^none risked him where he went 
or whence he came, he walked the world, a man 
without a name (a mystery afterwards ex- 
plained Pharah, Beuben, and Mike, ihiewos 
of the Night and Woods; and Curly Bdl, Apple 
Jack, Brassy Harry, Gaffy Ned, frc., ‘'costermon- 
gers, I3ady and rough, of the Naiuesclophalcrs, 1 
who go their rounds witli cabbage and Taters.” | 
Surroun<Jj?d by fill these doubly-dyed villains, 
we felt assured that the youflg, fair, and pallid 
Ada, and the markets pride, of blossoms there 
the queen, the little watercress girl, Alice 
Green,” must have had a sad time of it, though 
we felt equally assured that tlieir vhfuc had 
come off triumphant against all odds. 

N.B, At tim conclusion of the first piece 
an interval of ten minutes for refreshments, 
which can bo obtained at the bar at the same 
prices as outside the theahre.” 

And now, the refreshments having been con- 
sumed, the curtain rises upon “ the great 
Premdi drama, in three act*=!, cf( titled the 
Black Doctor,” A veision (for Mr. Whelks) 
of a play onw vi oiiderfully acted. Beene, 
the romantic abode of the Black Doctor. 

^ Enter the Black Doctor with a ehoXlate- 
coloured face, showing his teeth and tlu* whiles 


of his eyes in an alarming manner. He h* 
suffering, apparently from the stqmach-^ache, but 
in reality from luvv ” of Pauline de la Rcy- 
ncrie. He, a Creole, has dared to luvv with a ' 
^Sat deal of ardour and a great deal of v, the 
daughter of the white man. Into the romantio 
abode, which is somewhere on the mountains 
of the Isle of Bourbon, comes, at this fnoment, 
the daughter of the white man, appropriatelv 
attired in a w^hite muslin ball-dress. The Blact 
Doctor has another fearful paroxysm of stomach- 
ache, caused, as it appears, by the resti'aint 
which he is obliged to impose upon his feelings. 
He is consequently not very intelligible; but tt 
seems to be an understood thing between him 
and Pauline de la Ilornerie, the wealthy heiress, 
that they are to meet at tlie Lovers’ Grotto in 
St. Micliacl’s Bay at three o’clock. When 
Pauline departs, and after the Black Doctor hfts 
had another internal spasm, a shot is heard. 
The Doctor rushes off with a chopper, and im- 
mediately brings in a spruce young gentlemaji 
(tlie haughty noble of the play, as you ran sec 
b} his ruffles and jew^elled breast-pin), who has 
been attacked by a hooded snake. Ilie Doctor 
washes the young man’s wounded hand in a 
bowl of water, and binds it up with a white 
pockef-ha^dkcrchief, which leads the young 
man to remark that his preserver has performed 
“a most superb amputiilion and further, tliat 
if he had not been rescued from the snake, 

“ many an eye would have been dimmed uith 
tears that clay, for the untimely fate of the 
Chevalier de St. Luce.” “ Ha exclaims the 
Black Doctor, with a terrible start, “the man 
she luvvs ! He will be her liusband, and 1 have 
saved him !” We might Imve known that it 
was not for nothing that the Black Doctor 
brought in a gun with him. When the Ghc- 
valier departs, the Doctor takes up the gun and 
points it at his retiring rival. When he is 
about to draw the trigger he is moved to took 
at the portrait of his mother, and when be has 
looked at the portrait of his mother he abandons 
hib murderous design. He has another fit of the 
colic. He recovers a little, and inal es a fearful 
resolve. Pauliue do la Beyneric shall be his. 
“If not in this life,” he says, “m death we 
wdll be united.” By which ’Mr. Whelks is led 
to expect that the Black Doptor is going to do 
some! lung dreadful in the Lovers’ Grotto at 
three o’clock. 

A front scene brings on a comic tailor and /i 
comic valet, the comic tailor arrayed in a com- 


plete suit of blue and white check of the bed- 
eurtaiii pattern, and the comic valet staking all 
his comicality on a tvery red nose. Their 
humours consist in simulating drunkenness in a 
most inexperienced manner — creditable to them 
as men, but not as artists — and in knocking 
against each other, to the great delight of Mr, 
Whelkb be it saidf and particularly the delight^ 

of Master Whelks, until the carpenters' arc ready ' 
to reveal the L0\ers’ Grotto, when the two eornic 
gcntlonum tumide off. The Loveri Grotto is a 
Innely place by the sad — vory sad — sea waves, 
with a rock in tli(» centre, which Mr. Wlielkb’s 
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long experience tells him is, like tibe gun, not 
there for notliing. The Black Doctor arrivei, 

I and so does Pauline. He dares to tell the 
daughter of the white man that he luws her ; 
but Pauline, in that lonely place, dkes to tell 
the Black Doctor tlmt she does not refciprocate 
the sentiment : — which causes Mrs. Wlielks to 
exclaim that she should think not, indeed V" 
Pinding that PauEne declines Ids suit, the 
Black Doctor proceeds to frighten her. He 
shows dus teeth and rolls his eyes (the thunder^ 
beginning to roll simultaneously), and then, 
lo<3cing anxiously round at the sad sea waves, 
telk her tliat all escape is cut off by the waters, 
and that they must perish together. Under the 
influence of the gleaming'^teeth, the rolhng 
eyes and thunder, the flashing lightning, and the 
rising waters, Pauline, in “the last hour of 
as the bill says, ‘•'reveals her hoarded 
secret/* She loves the Black Doctor. Bui it 
is too late. The waters arc rising— not so 
rapidly as they ought to have done, owing to one 
of the waves catching in a nail — and there is no 
escape. Pauline lias just time to pray for her 
mothers forgiveness — ^wliat for, or according to 
what faith, does not appear — ^when the Black 
Doctor seiKCS her in liis arms and caries hey to 
the rock. But all is in vain. The ocean, living 
disengaged itself from the nail wliich^kepi the 
tide down, rises higher and higher, and Pauline 
and the Black Doctor, clinging to the rock and 
to each other, disappear amid its dusty waters. 
Act drop. Mr. Whelks applauds a little in a 
patronising marmcr, but at the same time laughs 
i derisively. His feelings arc not stirred in the 
I slightest degree, and he returns to liis cold po- 
I tato with tlxe air of a pliilosoplier who has 
I found everything in life vain and hollow, except 
that wliich ministers to the man physical. 

In the second act, after the two comic men 
have knocked each other about, solely for the con- 
venience of the stage carpenters, scarcely for the 
amusement of the audience, Mr. WhelLs finds 
the Black Doctor still alive, rescued in some 
mysiorious*mamier from the dusty ocean, and 
acting as servant, in a court suit, including a 
powdered bag-wig and sword, in the bouse of 
rauline’s motlicr, who is a marchioness. Pauline 
has also been rescued from the dusty ocean, and 
what is more, has been privately married to tlie 
Black Doctor. Itie B. D., wdiose christiau 
name k Fabian, finds his situation a most tanta- 
• lising one. He has taken service witli the mar- 
cMlouess, to be near his wife, but he dares not 
show his affection for her, nor even speak to her, 
except on rare occasions, when there is no one 
present. He is condemned to see handsome 
young gallants dangling after her, and making 
love to her ; and yet, under all this provocation, 
he is ‘‘ sigh-lent.” He finds it diSictilt, however, 
to be sigh-lent when he discovers that his hated 
rival, the Cluf alier de St. Lu^p, whose life he 
j^saved, is^making love to his wife with the inten- 
tion of marrying her ; but, when he presumes to 
speak, the (|[i(ivalier taunts him with having 
been a slave in the li^c^of Boor-bong (they are 
all in France nf)w), and says that though he 
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wears a sword, he dares not draw it. Staiig by i 
these contemptuous words, the BlacTk Doctor i 
has another fit of intestine agony, during which 
he draws liis sword slowly, and with an effort, 
as if ho were drawing it from bis own .vitals. 
Mr- Whelks expects that there is going to be a 
combat here, and is much disgusted when the 
Black Doctor restrains his feelings, breaks his 
sword across his knee, and flings himself in a 
heap on the table. From this attitude, illus- 
trative of the abject and degraded coudiiion of 
the negro, the Black Jloctor is aroused by hear- j 
ittg the marchioness announce to the Parisian 
nobles on their return from Versailles — ^two 
of the nobles having visited the court in 
their drawers — that Pauline is about to be 
married to the Chevalier de St. Luce. The 
Black Doctor will^ be “ sigh-lent** no longjer. 
He claims Pauline as bis law|jjbil wedded wife, 
and Pauline claims thp Black Doctor as her 
lawful wedded husbana. Mr. Whelks, who, in 
the abstract, is a lover of virtue and propriety, 
applauds this very much, but the wicked 
Parisian nobles arc greatly disgusted.^ The 
Black Doctor receives notice to quit, and 
Pauline, hearing the sentence of banishment, 
falls on her knees and puts a little phial to her 
lips. Tbe Black Doctor rushes forward just in 
time to prevent her swallowing tbe deadly 
poison, exebiiming, “ This act of devotion repays 
me for all 1 have suffered.” Events now follow 
each oilier in rapid succession. The marchioness 
curses Pauline, the marriage k “annulled by 
aristocratic” power, Pauline is doomed to close 
confinement, the Black Doctor thrust into “the 
deepest dungeons of the Bastille.** Tableau: 
The Black Doctor in the hands of the minions of 
the law. 

. “ Act Third. The Bastille ! The ContrasT! 

1^ Tlie .Rich and Poor Prisoners !** 

The stage is divided into two floors, for the 
purpose of showing — quite gratuitously, and 
without any reference to the story — the con- 
trast between the treatment of the rich and poor 
in the Bastille. A noble is in the upper floor, 
being attended upon by his valet, while the 
Black Doctor is condemned to lie upon^ome 
straw in the deepest duugeoiu While every 
indulgence is sliown to the noble, thp jailer 
takes away the Black Doctor’s lamp just as he 
k corning to an iifteresting passage m a letter 
(from Pauline) wliich has ^been mysteriously 
dropped, from Heaven knows wdicre, among his 
straw. At tliis moment, however, the revolu- 
tion breaks out, the Bastille k stormed with 
many maroons, much fire, smoke, and smother, 
the revolutionists rush in, cell doors are broken 
open, and the Black Doctor is declared to be 
free. Mr. Whelks is igreatly excited here, and 
applauds vociljprously ; indeed, witli so much 
appreciation as to cause the flats to be drawn 
oft, and thofc tableau ftepeated with one more 
maroon, which, however, being short of powder, 
goes off flatly, and causes Mr, "VQielks to laugh. 

In the last act, Mr. Whelk| unds the Black 
Doctef in a hut on the sea-coast of Brittany ; ^ 
and, being on tlie sea*cof\st, he is suitably 
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attired in timritima ooetume* His trembles, 
however, hmt ixixm him mt of Hs mind, and 
he is btdMng about the Lovovs* Grotto, the 
risii^g of the and his feeijag sighdent/* 

Tbeo lice is eo^*pl4 co^o^old, atud^rts at a tire to 
warm himself in the orthodox dbtTanght manner, 
wliich presembes a wide spreadiag*oiit of the 
'fiijigers, when IPanlme, dresecd in black velvet 
(manming for the Blank l^octor, whom she 
thinks dead), ^texs the hut, reco^uses her 
husband, and flies to his arms. Bui, alas ! the 
Bloodhounds of llctTiJjution’^ fwlioever they 
may be, and this is by no means clear) are on his 
track. The Blaodliounds of Retribution rash 
into I he liut and seise the Bkck Duel or to drag 
him to prison ; but one of tiie bloodhounds says 
“ Better settle it here/^ and straightway shoots 
the Black Doctor. The Doctor falls, takes out 
the oertifioate of his marriaae with Pauline, and 
waves it aloft. Pauline throws herself upon 
the body, and the wficfle* concludes with a 
OF GiiiEF, DnsPAiii, akd Death !” 
How was Mr. Whelks ciitertaiued by all 
this? lie was entertained drearily, dismally. 
He was listless and indifEerenf, except when 
watching the rising of the waters and the 
storming of the Bastille ; und w(dl he might 
be, for there was not a single natural incidonl, 
nor a single natural sentiment, that could in any 
way ap]ical to lus knowledge of life or the 
aympatiiies of hb heart. He simply 1olei*atedj 
the wearisome nonsense ; and, wlien it was over, i 
he walked away sullenly, with the air of a man i 
who had been bored with a dreary h*cture. It j 
is really surprising how mueli of the complaint I 
which found utforauce in Household Words! 
sixteen years ago, still remaius to be leiierated 

» these pages, with regard to the humble class 
theatres aud their eutertaiumeuts. 

It was remarked by ilie writer, who first took 
the theatrical interests of Mr. Whelks in hand, 
that m wlmtev(‘r way the connnon pcojde are 
addressed, whether in cliurches, chapels, schools, 
lecture-rooms, or tJicatres, to be successfully ad- 
dressed they must be directly apjiealcd to. No 
matter how good tlic feast, they will not come 
to it on mere sufferance. If, on looking around 
us, *^6 find tha}/ the only Ihiugs plainly and per- 
sonally addressed to them, from quack modiciues 
upwards, be bad or very defective things, so 
much the worse for Ihcrn aiSd for all of us, aiul 
BO mueli the nioi;p absurd and unjust the system 
which has haughtily abandoned a strong ground 
to such occupation/^ All this still remains to 
be urged. In the particular theatre we have 
just visited — one of Mr, Whelks’s own — Mr. 
Whelks is pushed awav as for from the stage m 
possible, in pit and gallery, and tlie best places — 
ihose in the stalls and b^^xes — arc given over to 
emptiness. Why will maiMiJsers persist in thus 
treating their best cfustomers But perhaps 
managers are liot so much to blame qs the system. 
All tilings theatrical have gone on so loiag in a 
groove, that it is difficult to drag them out of 
ilic rtit into ^hich they have sunk. Many of 
the tiieatreb in iJoudon are so encumber^^d with 
^ Itkm, heaped one upon another, aud by interests , 


and restsictioim of all kinds, that the managers 
are not in a positimi to make altomti<ms inllie 
^buddings. Jthcre is no reason m the world 
why they^ should not make imptovemanteia'lhe 
entertainments. 

It is all very well to laydown the maxim tlmt 
the great essential of a is kcMeitt. Mr. 
Whms is treated to moidents enough mid to 
spare, but no pains are taken, and' mo mft is 
e»Yiployed, to interest him anyhow-Haot to my 
imperceptibly to his own advantage— ^in thepter- 
Bonopes who are the heroes, or me viotims, of 
the incidents. Another great mistake is made 
in actii^ on the principle that low piioes will 
only afford a low class of entertainment. Whevt 
can you exnect, when it is only a shilling to the 
boxes But it is only a shillmg to the Crystal 
Palace, with all its wonde^^s of nature and art. 
It is only a shilling to popular concerts, where 
the performer^ are the most gifU^d and the most 
cultivated artists of the day. The experience of 
these, and a few other endeavours of the kind, 
proves that a really tirst-rate enfortHinment will 
always draw the jKiopIc, and exhibits the non- 
sense aud unr('ason of another great mistake, 
which oauis about “playing down” to Mr. 
Wliftlks,> instead of Tccogixising the fact that 
Mr-vWhclks should be “ played up” to a higlier 
level than he holds now, that it may be 
gradually and hopefully done by good sme, 
good purpose, aiicf goo(l art. 


THE VOLANTE. 

Ajre there any of us so high and mighty 
and wise and proud and phifosophical as not 
to long for something? Until 1 read a novel 
oalh'd Bareli ester Towers, I never ventured to 
imagine that a being so inelFabic as an English 
bishopcould lougfor anything. Under the shovel- 
hat aud silken apron, I thought, must dwell 
supreme indiiforeuce to the toys and gewgaws 
for which a grosser laity struggle and intrigue. 
Yet, vihal a uelicatc touch of the iai'ieet between 
the under muscles of the humatj, mmtl is that 
\^ith which Mu. vTaollope shows us poor 
little hcnjieoked Dr. IT^oudie, in his ^and 
})alae(' at Barche'ster, longing, not for thoaoo of 
Qinterbury, not to be a second ’Wokeyora 
new Ximenes, but merely to be able to write 
ills sermons and sip liis negus in a warn 
cozy large room above-rt^, from which lie , 
has been banislied by his imperious bishoplss. 
Yes ; a bishop may long. A k-ihop ! Who ahall 
say that his Holiness the Pope has not coveted, 
within these latter years, the lot of one of bis 
own flunkeys? It Vos in the disguise of u 
postilion that the poor old gentleman fled out 
of Rome in 1849. Quite feasible is it to surmise 
that his memory has oft roveried^to the day 
when he crackgd his whip, ani^^ rose up and 
down in his saddle, mechani^, ox "the 
imd to Gae^, aud tiiat, looking weawiy ou all 
his tiaras, and copes, and Btoles, nid peacocks’ 
feathers, he has sighed^ and thought that 
happiness might he foond in an obscure post, 




mourn). 




iwrage^ a jacket with sugar-.loaf buttons, 
iad t^ht buckakm smalhcbihes. 

We * generally long for ihe tbing which we 
are least likely avea* to }>assess. The ngly 
woman longs ior beauty. The drunkard, in 
ibis waking moweiits, longs ibr the firm tread, 
clear eye, andassured speech, of tbe tempemte ; 
and 1 lyivc often coijjeCtured. that thieves are 
, bosot at times with a dreadful longing to become 
honest men. I was boni to go When 

I’ato condemned ine to the footpatli, she ako 
>presfiiitcd me with a, pair of bid legs ; for Fate 
seldom does things by halves. The conseauence 
is, tliat I have always been longing to riae in a 
carriage of my own. Of my ovtm, mind. Let 
that you have, be yours aiid" nobody elaek, I 
lia^ne. longed for my own* carriage this many 
.a year, and have gazed so enviously intent 
0% some of my acquaintance riding high 
horses or careesring along in the chariots* 
of the proud, tluii my t»oes have been meaiaeed 
by their cliargers’ hoofs, and iny last carriiige 
has promised to be a stretcher to convey 
.ime to the hospitaUaftcr being run over. My 
longings veJiicuIary have been catholic, and 
perliaps a little capricious. In childhood 1 
longed for the lord mayor’s coach, grand, so 
golden, so roomy. Wlitlt happiness was ft'ho, 
with a iurpomiiger on his lietai, and a «word held 
bAt.ou-wke, looked from that, coach-window like 
Punch from a .glorified sliow ! There was a 
story related to my detriment during nomtge, 
that I 011(50 expressed a longing for a mourning 
ooach. 1 will own that the cumbrous tsable 
waggon, so repulsive to most per.‘«ons, exercises 
over me to this day a slrauge fascination, and 
that I have soiiie dillieuliy in Kdrainmg from 
stealmg down the skible-yards of funeral post- 
masters and pcf?piug into tlic stufly doth 
cavern!^ <mrl seeking for stranger sights in the 
shining black panels, as tht? superstitious seek 
for apparithms in the drop of ink of the Egyptian 
magician, and wondering at the uiicoutli leather 
springs and braces, and watching tlieliariie^ing 
of the i;i1ng-tailed round- bar ndlcd Flemish 
steeds, with their obsohde sureingles and olicst- 
bahcls. Tlifi which leads me, witli a blush, to 
admit that there may b(5 sonn^ truth iu the 
report that in youth my sisicr Emmeline and 
r’™her name ’was not Emmeline— were iu the 
liabit of pinrtbrniinp funerals in thi'. nursery, and 
playing at Mr. Sliillibcer. 

. jdut these, and the glorious mail-coach, with 
tbci four tiiorough-breds, and tlu^ f^uard and 
coachman iu blazing scarlet and gold, and the 
bran-new harness and reins, which used to burst 
on our sight on the evening of the kii^^’s birthday 
long bygone — thcise wor<^biit cbildij^ longings, 
airy .desires akin to .that which children aiiow’^ 
for 4be royal ,.arn>s on a shop-front, or the 
moon in a pail of water, Kot until manhood 
^id 1 feel thjg full fierce lon^ug, the longing 
which A ^nilgled vvith discoutemt., mid is own 
brother to envy, malice, and all un(?liaritableness. 
I have give.|" the Drive in HyiJe Parkawdde 
berth, and have gone fmt of my way to avoid 
Long-acre. The^ighf of oilier people’s carnages I 


made me sick, I never owm^d so 
one-horse chaise. I have not oven a 
.hitor. 

S longing has varied With the countries in 
it has been my lot to long, IhaveliMgied 
for a droschky witli -a bearded Istvostchik in a 
braid^ caftan and a boiiliajehil alozan from 'the 
Ukraine iu the > shafts. There is a clroscldty, 

I think, amoi^ tlio specimens of wheeleci 
oarriages in thf^CrystaEFalaee, but I never 
longed for an Istvostchik at Bydenhani. I 
desiderated the Hussian vehicle only while I 
was on Ilussitm sou. 'When .1 went away, I 
began to long for something else. Nor, I fear, 
shall I ever possess a drosahky of even the 
humblest kind, which is nothing but^a cloth- 
covered saddle, on wdiich you sit astride, witli 
splasli -boards to protect yciu J&’om the wheels ; 
for in the latest eifition of Murray F leani that 
droschkies arc going out of lUshion, and that 
the Peiersburg railway stations are now beset 
by oninibuses mid liaok cabs. I nevtn* longed for 
an Dish outside car, although 1 have seen some 
prejtty private ones ; and crinoline may be dis- 
playi^d in its widest sense and to its greatest 
advantage on a ‘^k jar/’ say between two and 
five in the afternoon, in Grafton-stre»t, Dublin. 
My soul htis often thirsted for a private Han- 
som. What luxury in the knowledge tluit 
those high wdieels, that stifi* and sliiny apro];i,all 
belong to you ! I think I w’ould have a looki^- 
glass in the .splasli-boar(}, in lieu of Mr. Mappiu’s 
proclamation of the goodness of bis knives, and I 
am sure 1 should bo alwayspushing openihat trap 
in -the roof and bidding tiie cabman drive faster. 
And I have longed for a mail phaeton— not bo 
inueii for the sake of the t\v() proud steppers 
and the trim lamp with their silvered rcflectorwS, 
as for tlu5 sake of the two grooms who, in black 
tunics, cockaded hats, white neckcloths, and 
pickle-jar boots, sit in the diokey with their arms 
fohied, like statues of Discipline and Obedience. 

1 knew a gmitleman iu the city of Mexico^ 
and be owned such a mail plmcton with two 
such statuesqu(5 grooms as I have described. 
Little did lie reek, good hospitable man, that 
the guest he was wont to drive out hitlie^’aseo 
de la Vega cnyied him, with a gnecii and spotted 
kialousy, his mail phaeton and nis trun grooms, 
lie had encountered the most appalHug diffi- 
culties betbre h(5 cfmld ^d Jiuinan beings 
who, even after long orillii^ luid for liberal 
wages, could bo inducted to lit in •the dickoy — or 
is it the rumble ? — and fold their arms witliout 
moving. The iVlexioaus arc a very busy people ; 
but mutlier the Bpaniards, nor the half-castes, 
nor the Indians, understand sitting behind a 
horse. I'key prefer sitlaig* across liiiu. - Ify 
friend sent to the TJjiited States for grooms. 
They returned him word that tlierc wei’e no 
grooms in the'*Umou who would fold 
A lawsuit took him to New Aork, and he had 
.another man phaeton built for the Central Park ; 
but tiic grooms were slill lacking. Ho trieii 
Irishmen, and hC^tried ncgjrae?. Tempted by 
"abu^ujant dollars, they womir consent to wear 
the cockaded hats and the pickle-jar boots, but \ 
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they could not be brought to fold their arms. To 
attempt to subject a native American eitken to 
this indi^ly was, of course, out of the question. 
When I remark that I have seen a ciikem 
clad in a red shirt and a white hat driving a 
hearse at a public funeral, you will recognise the 
impossibility of any statuesque arrangements | 
in connexion with mail phaetons in the States, | 

For any native Yankee qfirriage I never I 
longed. I held the Noah’s-ark cars on the | 
street railways in horror, and considered the j 
Broadway stages as abcvninations. As for a 
trotting waggon — ^by which is meant a hard 
shelf on an iron framework between two im- 
mense wheels, which a railway locomotive at i 
high pressure but disguised as a horse, has j 
been harnessed — I never could appreciate the 
pleasure of being whirled a^ong at the rate of 
about eighteen, miles an hour, with the gravel 
thrown up by the wl^^els flying about you; 
now bombarding your eyes, and now peppering 
your cheeks. Thorougnly do I agree with the 
general criticism passed on trotting waggons 
by an old steam-boat captain who had endured 
for a couple of hours the iigony of Ihe iron shelf. 
“The darned thing/" he remarked, “has got 
no bulwaYks.” There is rallier a pretty Ame- 
rican carriage called a llockaway — not from 
any peculiar oscillatory motion it possesses, 
but from a watering-place higlit Kockaway, 
where it was first Drought into^ use. The 
Kookaway is in appearance something betw^een 
the French pamer h salade, in which the 
garQons de bureau of the Bank of France speed 
on their bill-collecting missions, and the spring 
cart of a fashionable London baker. Add to this 
a grinning negro coachman, with a very large 
silver or black velvet band to a very tall hat, 
and the turn-out, you may imagine, is spruce and 
^arkling. But I never longed for a llockaway. 
The American saddle-horses are the prettiest 
creatures imaginable out of a circus, and arc as 
prettily harnessed. They are almost covered, 
m summer, with a gracefully fantastic netting, 
which keeps the flies from them. 

Mnch less have I yearned for one of the 
Hungarian equipages, about which such a fuss 
is made in tno Prater at Vienna. An open 
double c or triple bodied rattle-trap, generally 
of a gaudy yellow, with or four ragged 
spiteful profligate lifetle ponies, and the driver 
in a hybrid huss&r. costume, a feather in his cap, 
sky-blue tunic ana pantaloons, much braiding, 
and Hessian boots with very long tassels. This 
is the crack Hungarian equipage, the Magyar 
name of which I do not know, nor knowing 
could pronounce, -The Vmnnese hold this 
turn-out to be. in the language of tlie mews, 
very “ down the road but it fails to excite 
my longing. Hungarian ponies h'ok wild and pic- 
turesque enough m Mr. Zeitier's pictures: out 
a gipsy’s cari; without the tilt is not precisely the 
twg for Hyde Park ; and the “ proud Hunga- 
n$Xf. on the Jjox-sefit reminds me too forcibly 
of the Every th^flgarian,"" who in cosmonolitaii 
sawdust continues the traditions of equitation 
handed down by the late Andrew Duci ow. 


Wlien, only last Mardi, I was looking fronra 
balcony ovemanging the Puerta del Sol, m 
Madrid, and used to hear, at about three in the 
afternoon, the clangour of trumpets from the 
guai'd-house at the Casa de la Gobemaoion 6 p- 
posite, as the carriages of the royal family, 
with their glittering escort, drove by to the 
Prado or the Betero, I would questiois* myself as 
to whether I felt any longing for the absolute 

S ossession of one of those stately equipages. I 
on"t think I did. They were too showy and 
garish for my humble ambition. If a slight 
feeling of longing came over me, it was for tlie 
coach which conveyed the junior branches of the 
royal family. Imagine, if you please, a spacious 
conveyance all ablaze with heraldic achieve- 
ments, and crammed to the roof with little in- 
fantes and infantas ; Mr. Bumble on the coach- 
box ; and the beadles of St. Clemenl/s Danes, 
the ward of Portsoken, and the Fishmongers* 
Company, hung on behind, abreast — for long 
laced coats and huge laced cocked-hats are the 
only wear of flunkeydom in Spain. Htvrnessed 
to this astounding I'aravan were six very sleek, 

I very fat, and very supercilious-looking mules. To 
the beadles before and the beadles behind must 
be, added the beadle of the Burlington Arcade, on 
the off leader, as postilion. Yea, more. The beadle 
of the Roval Exchange trotted on an Andalusian 
iennet as" outrider. A squadron of lancers fol- 
lowed, to take care tliat the infantes and infantas 
were not naughty, or that the nauglilier Pro- 
gresistas didii^t rim away with them. On the 
I whole, I don’t think I longed much for this 
sumptuous eq\iipage. There is another coach, 
in tlie royal stables at Madrid, much more in 
my line— a queer, cumbrous, gloomy Etter, 
with a boot as big as a midshipman’s chest. li 
is a very old coach — the oldest, perhaps, extant, 
and nearly the first coach ever ouilt, being the 
one in which Crazy Jane, Queen of Castile and 
Aragon, used to ctoy about the coffined body 
of her husband, Charles of Anjou. , 

There is yet another coach in my Une— the 
Shillibcer line, I mean — which may be hired for 
a franc an hour at a certain city 071 the? Adriatic 
sea, opposite Trieste. There are about four 
thousand of those coaches in the city— e Very 
pecuEar city, for the sea ii^' in its broad and its 
narrow streets, and the seaweed cEngs to the 
door-steps of its palaces. How I have longed to 
have one of those coaches for my own private 
riduig ; say in the Surrey Canal or on the Scr- - 
pen tine! The Americans have got onerin^the 
late in their Central Park ; but the toy once 
placed tliere has been forgotten, and it is drop- 
ping to pieces. It^is the only coach of which 
use is practicable in Venice. It is black, and 
shiny, and hearse-like, and its roof bristles 
with funereal tufts, and the .carving about 
its doors and panels is strictly of the under- 
taker’s order of decoration, fit called** a 
gondola. 

Bat where?* would be the use of a gondola m 
London? The Surrey Canal is iht in a fashion- 
able district, and the Serpentine has no. outlet. 
The chief purpose of your carriage, I pre- 
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Kume, is to drive about to the residences of 
jour friends aiid acquaintances, and strike 
despair into tlieir souls by flasbiug your liveries 
and appointments in tlieir eyes. You could 
scarcely put your gondeJiprs intd buckskins 
and pickle^iar boots, altiioi^b, upon my word, 

, 1. remarked, lately, at Venice, that the Count 
of Chambord, otherwise the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, otherwise Henry the Fifth, Kmg of France 
and Navarre— who livesfwhcn he is liot at Froks- 
dorjf, at one of the most beautiful palaces on the 
Grand Canal, and keeps half a dozen gondolas for 
his private recreation — has been absurd enough 
to dtress up his boatmen in tail coats, gold Jac(;d 
liats, plush breeches and gaiters. Truly, the 
Bourbons have learnt nothing, and forgotten 
nothing. Incongruity of incongruities ! Imaging! 
Jeames de la Pluche on the Grand Canal. 

As one could not drive down to Ascot in a gon- 
dolaf or take it to the Crystal Palace on a half- 
crown day, or keep it waiting for an hour and a 
half at the door of one’s club — and as the linkman 
at the iloyal Italian Opera would be slightly as- 
tonished "at having to proclaim that Mr. 
Anonymous’s gondola stopped tlie way, I inust 
abandon all hopes of possessing a niarijieShillibeer 
until I can aflord to take a palace at Venice. 

But, if my longings are not to be satis- 
fied in Europe, there is in the Spaniel "West 
Indies a carriage to be longed for : ay, and the 
longing may oe gratified at a very moderate 
expenditure. Iij the city of Havana, and in 
Havana alone, is to be found this turu-oui. 
It is but a one-hoss shay but it is a 
chaise fit for princes and potentates to ride in. 
It is the queerest trap into which mortal ever 
mounted. It is unique and all but inimitable. 
Those who have visited Cuba will understand 
that I allude to the famous conveyance called 

TlinVOXANTE. 

Tlic rooms looking on the street in Havana 
are necessarily provided with windows, but 
these casements aje garnislicd with heavy ranges 
of iron bars, bchinct which you sit and smoke, 
or eat, or drkik, or yawn, or twist your fim, or 
transfix the ’male passers-by with ilrcainy, yet 
deadly, glances, precisely as ^ you. habits, or 
your sex, or the time of the clay may ])roinpt 
you. Skinny hands arc often thrust behveen 
these bars ; and voices cry to you in Creole 
Spanish to bostow alrqs for the sake of the Virgin 
and the saints. Sometimes rude boys make faces 
at you through the grating, or rat t lcj a bamboo 
in discordant gamut over the bars, till you 
grow irritable, and begin to fancy that Havana 
IS a zoological garden, hi which the insiders and 
outsiders nave changed places; that you have 
been shut up in the monkeji-house; and that the 
baboons are grimacing at you from the open. 
I was sitting at the grated window of El GIodo’s 
restaurant after breakfast, dallying with some 
preserved cocoa-nut, a most succulent goody,” 
aiAi which is lot unlike one of^tho spun-glass 
^iPigs they ifsed to exhibit at the Soho Bazaar 
dinned in glidinous syrup, when? across the 
fiela of vision? boundea^by the window-pane, 
there passed a negro, • mounted on horseback. 


The animal was eaparisoiied in blinkers, apd a 
collar, and many- straps and band^ thickly be-* 
’diglit with silver ornaments, which I thought 
odd in tlie clothing of a saddle-horse. But it 
might be un costumbre del pais, I reflected ; 
just such another cust^om m that of plaiting up 
the horse’s tail very tightly, adorning it with 
ribbons, and tying the end' to the saddle-bow. 
An absurd custom, and a cruel custom ; for 
in the tropics the horse’s tail was obviously 
given him for the purpose of whisking away the 
llies, which sorely torment him. The black 
man bosi-ricling this t'^il-tied horse grinned at 
me as he rode by, touched his Imt, and made a 
gesture as tliough of inquiry. That, also, 1 
conjectured to be a Cuban enstttn. Those big 
placable unreasoning babies, called negroes, are 
always grinning and bowing, and endeavouring 
to eonciiiaie the whij;q«iriian, whom they ros]»ect 
and fear, and love, too, after a fasluon. This w^as 
if stately black man — a ifcllow of many inches, 
muscular, black as jet, and shiny. He woreastraw 
hat wlih a bright ribbon,a jacket of many colours, 
a scarlet vest, white small-clothes, very high jack- 
boots — so at least they seemed to me — aviUi long 
silver spurs, and large gold rings in his ears. 
He carried a short stocked whip, with a veiy 
long lash of many knots, and he rode in a higii 
dcini-))caked saddle, with Moorish stirrups, 
profusely decorated, like the harness, wath 
silver. I could not quite make liim out. Tlie 
Ihstiliott of Longjumcau, a picador from the 
bull-ring, Gambia iu the Slave” on horseback, 
struggled for mastery in liis gui.se. He moved 
slowly across the wundow, and I saw him no 
more! 1 forgot all about tliis splendid spectre 
on h(‘i’scback, and returned to my dalliancse 
witli the preserved cocoa-nut. Time passed. 
It might have been an hour, it might have b(jcn 
a nuiinte, it might luive been a couple of seconds 
— for tlie march of Time is only aiipreciable in 
degree, and is dependent on circumsiauccs — 
when, looking up from the cocoa-nut^ I saw the 
plane of vision again darkemul. Slowly, like the 
stag ill a sliooling-gallery, there came bobbing 
along a very small gig body, hung on very large G 
springs, and surmounted by an enormous hood. 
Stretched betwx'cu the apron and the tO|^ of 
this hood at an angle of forty-fiwe degrees, was 
a kind of awmiug or lent of some sable^fabilc. 
Peeping between the hood and the awning, 
1 saw a double pair of ^liitc-trousered legs, 
wliile at a considerable altitudgdbove, two spirals 
of smoke w'cre projected into the air, Surely,” I 
exclaimed, th(3y can never be so cruel as to make 
their negro slaves diuw carriages.” I rose from 
the table, and, standing close to t he bars, gained 
a view of the street pavemewt. , But no toil-worn 
negro was visible, and, stranger to relate, no 
horse, only the gig body and a pair of wheefe 
big enough to tgrh a paper-mill, and a pair of 
long timber shafts, and a great gulf between. 
Mystery ! Wts that an jfhtomaton, or HariCJick’s 
steam-coach come to life again t Had rny field 
of view^ been less confined, I n^glit have dis- 
CQvcreiUhat there w- as, indeed^ horse between . 
the shafis, but that he was a very long way off* 
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He wm the identicid %0xm, in fact, ridden by 
tlie black ,pos<ilion wte bad grinned at me* 1 
bad seen a voknte. 

1 iKJoame intimately aequainted/ with tile 
volant© cre I left Havaiia> ttnd /I learned to long 
for it,* 1 have yet faint h«oj>e 3 of aeclimaiising 
it in Hyde Ptirk, Seiise' slight difficulty may be 
experienced in climbing into it, for the springs 
arc hung very and are apt to wag about 
somewbat^ wilaly when tiie ponderosity of one 
or two imman bodies is pressed upon tuerfi. I 
would recommend a few weeks' practice in 
climbing into a luimmock ere the vokintc is 
attempted; but the asc^ent is, after all, much 
more far-ilc than tliat to the knife-board of a 
London omnibus^. Once in the curricle, you arc 
at your case and happy. You are rocked as 
in a cradle, and may slumber as peacefully 
as a baby ; or, if you choose «to keep awoke, you 
may catch glimpses, between the canopy of the^ 
hood which screens tlidcaape of yo\ir neck and 
the crown of yoxir bead, and the black linen 
awning which shelters yoiu^ face and eyes from 
the blinding rays of the sun, of strips of life 
and movement—foot-passengers, or riders in 
other voiantes. To Veep a gig "was declared 
on a certain w^cll-known occasion to be 
‘an undeniable pro6f of respe^ciabililj, .But, 
to ride in a gig drawn by a horse with a 
plaited tail and silver harness, and conducted 
by a postilion in a juany-coloured jerkin and 
jjicfc-boots, 1 consider to be the acme of glory. 

It behoves me to offer two brief explanations 
with reghrd to the black postilion's attire. 
When you come narrowly to inspect him, you 
discover that he is not entirely a man of truth. 
There is a sjnee of imposture about him. 
Those breeches and tlmse boots are not wholly 
genuine. The first, you discover, are mere 
linen drawers, instead of leathers ; indeed, to 
wear buckskins in the tropics WT)uid be a tor* 
ture, the hint of ■whose possibilhy would 
have filled tlie heaits of the jrianaging direcl.ors 
of the late t^auLsh Itujuisition (iniiiniitcd) with 
gratitude. 1 could readily forgive the negro firr 
his trifling fraud as regai'ds the leathers, the exi- 
gencies of climate covering a multitude of sins ; 
but wliat shall we say of a postilion who pre- 
tends to wear gOtid boots which turn out to be no- 
thing bufc stitf leaf her gait^ or sjiatterdashes ? 
These liypocritical boots are, truncated close to 
the ankle, even as ^as that boot, converted 
bjr Corporal Ti’iiti ii'to a mortar for the siege of 
liindermond. At the ankle these boots do not 
even dive^e into decent bluchers or homely 
shoes. The bare feet of the black ma^ are 
visible ; and on his bare heels and insteps are 
strapped the sflver :?pars with their monstrous 
rowels. How a jack- boot, I take it, is not a 
thing to be trifled with! It is either a boot 
or no boot. This volanie appecidage is a hy- 
brid, and consequently ajbommable. The black 
postilion may urge, it is trne, |ev&al pleas in 
abatement. Eirst, nature has provided him 
with feet, quitefllis ^lack, as shiny, and as tough, 
as the ejdmmitierf'tyf anyja^^ that, could 
be turned out by Mr. Hoby, Mr. Runciman, 


or any other purv^or of boots to her s 

Household Cavalry brigade. Next, the Moomh 
stirrups into which he ihrmh his feet are not 
mere open arches of steel,* hut capaotoinj foot- 
Ci^es— ovorslioea hung % straps to the saddite. 
Finally, negroes are said td suffer more thm 
white people from the insidious attacks^ of a 
very noxious inseot common in Havana^ 
a vile little wretch who. matties Airly, and; 
digs a hole in the ball ofyour toe, inwliiehhe 
and his wife reside. MrSi lays I know not 
how many thousand eggs in the hole under your 
skin, and' inflammation, ulceration^ and all tlie 
other atiqns — even sometimes to mortification, 
the last alien of all— ensue. Bending the advent 
of a nice fleshy great toe, in wliieh they can 
construct a habitation, the young ooxvple dwiiell, 
fifier the manner of the little foxes, in any 
holes and corners that offer j and the toe of 
a iack-boot would present a very comfortaSble 
lodging until they moved. So the negro posti- 
lion sensibly cuts off the foot of his boot, and 
I his enemy cannot lie perdu awaiting him in a 
I leathern cavern. 

For this queer vehicle, tlie volante, I con- 
ceived a violent longing ; and one of these 
(lays I mean to have a volante neatly 
])a’cifeed iif hay bands and brought to Southamp- 
ton flor ^West India mail stciimcr. A black 
postilion 1 might obtain through tlm friendly 
oflices of the Freedman’s Aid Society, and for 
moiuw you can have silver-adonied harness made 
to any pattern in Long-acre. I am not rpute cer- 
tain "whether the metropolitiia police would 
thoroughly appreciate the inordinate kmgth of 
the volante sliafts, although in the case of a block 
in Cheapsidc the space intervening between 
the horse and the gig body would give impa- 
tient foot-]vassengers im opportimjty to duck 
undc^r and cross tlic street comfortably ; and I 
don’t know whether I should get into trouble 
wilh the Soebiy for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animjils, if I plaited my horse’s tail up tight; 
and tied it to the saddk-bow, when summer 
hcat.s were rife and flies were plcntiftiL 

The volante ! It is such a pretty name, 
too; and, Shakespeare’s doubt notwithstand- 
ing, there is much in a name. Southey and 
Coleridge and Wordsworth were bent on 
establishing their Pantisocracy on the banks of 
the Susquehanna — not becajise they knew any- 
thing of the locality, but because Susquelmnna 
was such a pretty name. It is a very ugjj 
river ; and, curiously enougli, it is the hoHi(%of ‘ 
a bird po8.wssmg at once the most delicious 
flavour and th(3 most ^tesque name imagin- 
able — the canvas-back duck. * 

The Cubans liave a genuine passion for i\m 
volante, Voiantes are the common hack cabs 
of Havana; and then the horse is oftoa but a 
sorry jade, and the n^O postilion a ragged 
pronfgate ‘‘ cuss,’* the state of yhosc apparel 
would have shtfcked Mbs Tabilha^^ Stembi^ 
had she travelled so far as the Antilles* But 
the private voiantes as far cxceod the public 
voiantes in number cjs they ao in spten* 
dour. Everybody who Cto spord it keeps a 
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votote, aud many ^who cannot afford it k-eep 
a*ji^olmte. It m the one luxury, the one' 
expense, which, next to a cig^ir arid’a bull-fight, 
is dearest to tlie Spawfeli Creole heart, and 
which, by fair means or foul, must be procured. 
I believe that the middle-class Cubans would 
sooner live on beaim and cold water, dress in 
rags, and lie on straw liks Margery Daw, than go 
without awokute. fortunately, rroYidence luis 
been very good to thenif* 'l^eir beautitul island 
runs over with fertdity* All the world are | 
eager to buy what they have to soli, and Avhat 
almost exclusively they produce— sugar and 
tobacco. So they mate huge piles of dollars 
and gold ounces, and are enabled not only to 
keep volantes in profusion, but to give capital 
dinners, aud treat strangens with a generous 
hospitality very rarely shown in starched iiud 
stuck-up !Burope. 

We have all heard of the fondness which ibe 
Bedouin Arabs show for their horses. We 
know that tl»e Prophet Midioiuet has wrii-ten 
whole chapters of the Koran on the breeding and 
reariug of colts. W e know that t he young Arab 
foal is brought up iu tlie terilAvitli thelitlie girls 
and boys, and that when he grows up to be a horse i 
he is petted and caressed. The children liaug 
about liis neck and call him endoariu.v nanij^s; 
the Arab mother strokes his nose aiui^pat^ his 
cheek, fetches liiui sweet herbs, makes Jiis 
bed, feeds him with bread and dates, and strips 
of iu<?at cured in the sun. Well ; the aifeciion 
which the Arabs manifest for thfhr horses the 
Cubans manitest for their volantcs. They can 
scarc^y endure that the beloved object suoidd 
be out of their sight. Make an evening call — 
all iWhionabk calls in Cuba are made in the 
evening— and in. a dim corner of the reception- 
parloujF you will probably see a great pyramid 
covered up with brown liolland. It is not a 
liarp, it is not a grand pianoforto ; it is a 
volante. 1 must hint that Cuban reception- 
rooms arc immensely large and lofty, and arc 
always on the ground floor; otherwise i might 
bo supposed to be availing myself too exlon- 
sively of the traveller’s privilege, in r<ia(iiig 
that the \lrawing-room of a Culmu‘ladyis not 
unfroquently a coach-houso as well.* 


THE EVE OE THE BATTLE. 

How King Harold, accompanied by his bro- 
* tilers Loofwine and Gurth, went the rounds of 
both Norman and Saxon camps in disguise on 
the night before the battle which altered the 
destinies of England; how tho Norman host 
was found ofleriug up prayers and invocations, 
while the Saxons were noisily shoutiug drink- 
had and was-hsd, and merrily passing ale-horn 
and ilagon from hand to hand; how the two 
armies fared and which were the victors; arc 
facts pallet us all. But history^ as the Isfte 
Bucklft insisted, repeats itself. On a recent 
night, while you, my decent, educated, and 
orderly readejfe, represegted the Normans in the 
reputable faahion in you were spending 


your time, I joined a modern Harold in his 
^tour through deserted pathways to, outiying 
camps of shouting, swearing, brawling sufc 
jeets, who were preparing for to-morrow’s battle^ 
field by a vigil of dimnkemices and wassail. My 
Harold is king of the prize-fighters, by virtue 
of his quick eye and skilled pen, and is, in short, 
that trusted representative of The Sleepless 
Life, who was cruelly assaulted by a cowardly 
and rebellious vassal, when acting as referee at a 
})rize-figlit a few weeks ago. It is as lustovian only 
that ho will figure to-moiTOw, while the more 
dangerous olBee is tobo filled by atiother of the 
three gentlemen w^hoso hazardous experiences 
have been already recorded in these pages.^ Tlio 
scientific aud experienced Zelf Spice ^and tlie 
young and courageous Joe Cuss liavc paid all 
their deposit, -money, ami are to tight to the death 
ill tlie morning, the^winuer receiving four hun- 
dred pounds as his reward. A^noble army of 
liiackers, pugilists, publicans, ring-kceiicrs, and 
tlieir friends aud satellites, are to Eiccompany 
tlie two combatants to the battle-field, aud are 
now congregated in taverns kept by tighting- 
uien. It is to observe and converse with these 
that Harold allows a fellow^-inquircr, whom we 
will call Leofwine, and your humble servant 
Gurth, to accompMiy him on his tour. 

First to liat Bangem’s, in Saint Betty ’s-laiie. 
The bar here is crowded, as are the narrow 
stairs litwond it and the room above. iVe arc in 
tiic very centre of what is termed *^the Faney.” 
IHiai bait(?red boro, Bangeni himself, is in the 
chair, old Bill Judah occupies tho vice, while 
the seats all round the room contain figures 
coiuicraing whose calling aud associations there 
can be no mistake. We are all very methodical 
iu the matter of drink, calling for it stolidly and 
consuming it with speed. Still we are not riotous 
nor disorderly. The conversation is limited to 
tlie event of to-morrow, and anxious questions arc 
asked concerning t he condition and prospects of 
the men. Hat. lias been entrusted by tiie railway 
company wdtli the sale of tickets for the special 
train to-morrow, and drives a busy trade in 
those precious bits of pasteboard. Two pound,, 
mark ye, is printed on ’em, iind two pound is 
the railway price,” says Rat; ‘‘but when I 
can get a couple o’ sliiiliug» over for my 
trouble, yy, 1 thinks it riglit to do, so — so 
wo’ll make it guii^eaa, if i/on please. Yes, sir, 
to-morrer mornin’ at haii^arter live, Ludgate** 
hill station, though it wc^Wu’t do you uo 
harm to be tlicre lit five, or even luilf^acter; 
four. Sufe to come ofl‘, sir, quite safe ! I 
understand it’s a sweet pretty bit o’ ground^ 
and that the Chatham and Dover station^ 
iimstcr will have ovarytluitetunniu’ and reg’lar^^ 
This, to a wliite-cravated simpering youn^ fol- 
low, who, in lacquered boots and full even- 
ing costume, exciting envy and provoking 
dangerous looks from some of the evil faces 
round, by InB lavish display of jewellery, and the 
ciiTcless indiffurtneo with VrlUch he pays llat 
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from well-filfed purse. Euter a closelj-shaven 
btfllot-headed fellow in au ecstasy of excite^ 
mcttt at having just seen Cuss, and at the ex- 
quisite fitness"’ of that worthy. Swhelp my 
blank blank lie cries, delightedly, if he ain’t 
a blank picier, with the weins in las face, down 
"ere and "ere, a showiu" out just as if a blank 
hartist "ad painted him. Tell yer he’s beautiful, 
fine as a blank greyhound, with a blank lieasy 
air with liim ttiat looks blank like winnin". 
Take yer two quid to one, guv’nor adds the 
speaker, suddenly nicking out a stout purple- 
faced farmer from the group of eager listeners. 

IjcI me hero say, that just as it is impossible 
to transcribe the pugilistic dialect accurately, 
so all idea of its* richness and beauty would be 
lost if some indicaiioii were not given of the 
senseless repetition of strong oaths which 
garnish the simplest conversation. Bill Judah, 
who chimes in «iiere, is an exception to this 
rule, and is w^onderfullyiij^olite. I’m geitiu’ 
an old man now, and I’ve been turnin’ the 

f as out all my life” — a playful euphuism for 
eepiug late hours — “and I’ve seen some 
sweet mills in my time, but I don’t fancy any 
of ’em ’el bo prettier than wot yer’ll ’ave to- 
morrer. Yer see, Spice is w'ondcirful clever, 
and Cuss ’as youth and strength, and they’ll 
have a game tussle, that yer may d(^f)eud 
on !” Next, tlie veteran J udah tells us, in bland 
and oily accents, of the experiences of his hoi 
youth. How he once took the vice-chair at a 
dinner wdiere “ the Baron” presidfd ; how be 
were frightened like, at bein’ oppersite so much 
talent, for the Baron were that clever and cliock-. 
full o’ lamin’ there were no touchin’ him ; 
how the Baron made after-dinner speeches, a 
quotin’ Latin and Lord knows w^ot; how he 
insisted upon old Bill proposing a toast, and 
how the latter “licked him out o’ time by 
slickin’ in a lot o’ ’Ebrew, which, you’ll under- 
stand, I knows a little of naterally, as one may 
how tliis, the brilliant event of Judah’s 
life, culminated in compliments from the liaroii 
and from those around, w^^re all told us over tl)c 
festive glass. Meanwhile, the sale of tickets 
wont steadily on, and tlic scene bccianic a little 
dull, a The conversation was limiltj to tlie 
one subject; and though the long line of 
figures a'^ated in regular order against tl)c wall 
might have sat for the engravings rcf)rcsentjng 
Brutality, Passion, Yisc, in Layater’s great 
work, the contirfaqiis cont€m))lation of their 
ugliness became monotonous. Therefore, Lcof- 
wine and myself edge off, and follow our leader 
down the cramped and crooked stairs into the 
bar. The scene has greatly changed since w’^e 
passed through it halfenJibur ago. Tlie place 
IS fuller and noisier. A broken-down lighting- 
nuiu stands at the swing door, and tells ns “ he 
only has wot he gits,” as a mode^jf- hint for lar- 
gesse, before pulling it open for our exit. The 
white -cravated boys and men from Aldershot 
are pressing in as we leave. King Harold is 
pej&onally knov^ to all his merry men, who 
press rbuud him^'stand on tiptoe to breathe, 
jobsequioos irluspeis in his ear, prostrate them- 


selves deferentially, escort liim to his cab, 
and all the wliile implore him to rov(?al wlierg 
the train for the fight is to start from, that he 
may be spared the outlay of a two-guiuea 
ticket. “For blank’s sake, sir, giv’ m the 
orfice; wy, Mr. Southall” — King Harold’s 
nom de guerre — “ yer knows me, sure/y, and 
that. I’m square; giv* us the orfice then, sir, 
do ! Veil, then, juKst tell us one thing, Cs it near 
the Alderman’s tea-shop P«swelp me blanki Til 
keep it dark, only I shouldn’t like to miss it, 
and I can’t afford tlie special, sir, as well you 
know. Wy, wot ’arm could it do, sir ? just sav 
‘ tea-shop,’ yes or no, won’t yer, Mr. Southall, 
please?” Now, “the orfice,” or “office,” is 
the slang for private iuformaiion oonlidcntially 
given, and “near <the Aldernmu’s tea-shop” 
referred to a mercantile establishment kept 
by a dignitary of tlie city of London, near 
the railway station at Ludgaic-hiU. But Khig 
‘Harold kept “the office” to himself. The 
three gradations of “Uie Fancy” were very 
marked. Those we had left up-stairs were ex- 
cclcbrities, their admirers and friends; those 
standing at the bar*' were the venal hangers- 
on and humble parasites of the others; and 
those outside were the debased roughs who 
regaci'd holding your horsC' or knocking you 
(Ml th,^, liead, as c(iually in tlunr way, and who 
now wished to learn the whereabout of the 
bal tie-held, that they might Imtray the secret to 
all comers at sixpence or a shilling a head. So 
resolute wcrci they on acquiring Ibis information, 
and so positive that it rested with us to give it 
them, that they clung to the cab, and when- 
ever King Harold’s attention seemed diveiled, 
would iiirow themselves piteously upon the 
mercy of Lcofwinc and the present writer, with 
a plaintive wouldn’t like to be ke}]i,t out 
o’ seein’ the mill, if you wos pore and out o* 
luck, would yer, genchnen? then tell a pore fel- 
ler if the I'ea-sliop’s right, and yc’ll be none 
ilie worse for it.” 

Wc cross Smilhfield, which is lonely, dark, 
mid desolate. After traversing majpy an un- 
known thoroughfare, wm draw np at the tavern 
kept by the renowned Larry Shunt^m. “ Tom 
Sayers’s favourite second” is inscribed on the 
lump over the door; and Sliuutem is known as 
one of the sliining lights of the prize-ring. As 
soon as Harold is seen we are warmly welcomed, 
and pass into the snug private parlour behind 
the bar, amid the respectful nudgings of Larry’s 
male and female customers. Our host ia 
a bull-iiccked corpulent figure of fun, who bolTs 
hospitably about his room, wdnks knowingly 
when introduced to us, and then stands with his 
back to his chimney-pjecc with one leg out and 
arms folded like the portraits of the first Na* 
polcon at St. Helena. His stmbbly black hair is 
closely cropped ; his broad expanse of white fat 
face is smoothly shaven, but with the stiff blue 
bristles peeping dhrougli as on tie bfifpk of a> 
scoured and scalded pig;, his restless iittle eyes 
are like a couple of black beads refiling on the 
lard of the pig ; his voi^e is a h&arse snuffle, 
under each of li^-fiapping oars is a uarrow^strip 
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of close-cat whisker which meanders among here. Well, it wouldn't be right to make a 
'IJihe shaven bristles for at least an inch and hold 'and like me pay two quid and be blanked 
a quarter, and resembles a sluggish leech or to it, would it now P No, sir, I paid my three 
a study in court plaister. ^ Ada to these per- quid at King and Heenan's time— leastways, a 
sonal advantages, that his ** mug " — I can gentleman on the Stock Exchange paid ft for 
think of no other word so* appropriate here— is me— but it fretted me the more that did, for I 
as conventionally smiling as that of a comic oughtn't to "ave to pay. Why should 1 P I 
singer at a music-hall; that he exacts rigidly, won't do it, that’s all; but I'll tell yer wot I'll 
ana as ap point of honour, that each time he is do. I'll come down by the reg’lar train, if 
spoken to, the personaddressing him shall repeat yer'U only give me the or flee as to where you 
his speech three times; that some will have ifc start.'^ 

^Hhere's a deal o' kiddin' about his deafness, and An obvious inclination to show us thetrea-^ 
he could hear well enough if you were to offer him sured leg and arm once more, as an equivalent 
a fiver that he is broad, and stout, and squat ; for the favour askea, was cut short by King 
and you have Mr. Larry Shuntem. But the Harold pledging his regal word that if Mr. 
peculiarity in this gentleman which struck us Sliuntem wished to see the# battle, he must 
most, was the way he usqd his arms aridlegs. come with the rest, and be at Lhdgate-luU 
These were simperingly put forward as rare shortly before five in the morning. Tell yer I 
things in their way, as a coin-collector shows won’t do it, Mr. Southall. Why should I ? But 
yftu his choicest specimen, or a botanist his ifyergoin’ on tolftll Grandison's, sir, p'r'apsyer 
ncAvcst plant. They were dragged into the» won't mind lookin' in gs yer cofiie back:, to let us 
conversation, whether the topic were to-mor- 'ave the latest noos, just 'ow they look, yer 
row's conflict, the past history of the ring, the know, and wot’s a goin' on." We promise to 
quality of tlie liquor wc were drinking, or the age do this, and pass through the bar again, to the 
and antecedents of Zeb Spice. By affectionate intense admiration of the raffish loungers as- 
pats and taps ; by a half-absent maniptdation sembled tlverc, and of a drunken Irish labourer, 
of the Hercules muscle of one arm with the who insists that one of our party is the great 
hand of another; by au apparently gnechiyiical Mr. Heenau, and who, following us to the door, 
stretoliing out of both at full length, and*a sub- talks maudlingly of “ mec own brother in , 
sequent rapid drawing into tlie chf st ; by an Californy, which he knew you well, 'Jack 
uneasy restlessness of the legs — a restlessness Hecnaii, and backed yer up the night yer 
which betrayed itself by intermittent snatches fought the digger, afore you wos the big man 
of hasty dantung, like votive offerings at the yer arc now." 

shrine of Saint Vitus; these limbs were made Mr. William Grandison, as everybody knows, 
to take chief part iu the conversation, and keeps tlie Scarlet Capstan, down Bethual-green 
to leave their sluggish smiling owner iiicon- way. He was one of King's principal backers 
tinently bcliind. Wc are told tliat Mr. Fezzy- when the latter vanquished Heenan, and he 
wig appeared to wink with his legs, but bold is reputed to have provided some of tlie 
Larry’s stout supporters were 50 full of eloquent money w'hich Spice has staked against Cuss, 
silence that they seemed to talk. It is an inspiriting thing to be seated in the 

At last King Harold sppke, and the soul of sacred privacy of his own bar-parlonr, and to j 
Shuntem was made glad. Show the gentleman make the acqiuuutance, share iu the conversa- j 
your leg, Lairy!" Wliercupoii the st()ut calf was tion, and be stimulated by the example, of his | 
immediately bared for adnuratiou and apjfiause. chosen friends. Tlicre is little Freddy Pills, i 
When it .was uncovered, Shuntein's manner be- one of the swiftest runners of his day, and who 
came poritivcly devotional. Now your arm, now, at the mature age of threc-and-twenty, 
Larry 1" was the signal for that limb to be speaks of “in my time," as an epoch which 
doubled up, and its hard firm muscle to be only men of gnmt antiquarian research can 
punched and kneaded while its owner marched compass. Freddy keeps the. Stag ana Blue- 
solemnly round and round, until all present liad bottle at Hoxtoii, and retired from pedestrianism 
tried to nip it in vain. These rites performed, when he donned the wliite apron and went to 
Mr. Shuntem became easier, and after sriuflling the bar. He ha^^ a pljjjisant fair little face, is 
out with ill -simulated modesty, Not a bad leg of short stature and slight build, and is no more 

* for a hold 'un, sir, hey ?" Jfot so werry bada like a publican than Eton lad is like a 
narm for a hold 'un, sir, hey?" to every person bishop. That loud-voiced beetle-browed sallow- 
iu company, obviously believing that each repe- faced thick -lipped heavy-countenanced person- 
tition was an original remark, he sank back in age in the pepper-and-salt suit, who is fondling 
Ms easy-chair with th^air of a man who had Grandisoii’s bull-do^, h^hn Ford, the irreclaim- 
done lils duty to himself and to the world, able quintessence of rumanrsm. King Harold^s 
He was never so ’ animated again throughout advent reminds hiin^ of some grievonoes, real 
our stay. Cuss had took punishment in his or imaginary against the conductors of the 
time, nobody couldn't deny that; and Spice Sleepless Life, and elicits a torrent of blasphemy 

• wdro ^tfuHand up to many clever dodges with against th# eyes and limbs of the individuals 
his fists*, but as for sayin' 'ow it'd go fo- connected witii, and the corporate existence 
nioiTcr, Larry Shuntem wosn'b the mau to do of that journal. At last, fuming savagely 
it. And t?iat remiujjs me, Mr. Southall, sir^ round to the bull-dog, f'ord fell to kiss- 
thair I wants tho#orfice. A little whispering iug4nd playing with it, ifntil warned by lo\^^ 
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vgitywls atid snaps that Kis end^eawaieuts were 
m ’itpulsire as his hostility. The tcmporarv 
lull giveh bv this ehaage of occnipition en- 
abled King mroid io put h nxie&tion, and us 
to learn that we were doomed to disappomt- 
meat. We liad been ;biToyed tip. wM tlie hope 
of seeing the groat Spice face to face, and of 
fonning our own judgunent as to bis “ fitness,” 
and the cficct of the traininjj he had undergone 
since we saw him present his portrait to the 
editor of the Sleepless Life a few weeks ago. 
ThisS it was that lent interest to our Tisit in the 
eyes of Larry Slmntcin, which had made 
him cXiaet a ])Iodge of looJdng in on our return 
to give him the latest ndos.” 

ihit our visit tad been too loosjg deferred, and 
the ominent Spice had retired for tlie night. A 
man occupying his proud poshion is no more a 
free agent than the monarch trammelled with the 
eeremordes of courts. His ferainer, his seconds, 
his backers, liis host, j.re all bent upon pro-'* 
serving Ids condition; and early hours, regii- 
daritj," and abstinence, are insisted on with 
fanatical »eal. Spice had been sent to bed that 
he might be fresh in the morning, and wc were 
compelled to content ourselves wiili Graiidi- 
*$on’s assurances concerning Ids “^‘beautiful fit- 
ness” for 1 he fray. Let us look at Grandisou 
again. Pale, piifty, and fat, he lays down the 
law" with consummate selt-complacency, and ^ 
wears his sdiirt-^slceves as if they were regal I 
robes. The stout good-tempered' looking man i 
opposite him, who is slightly pock-marked and ■ 
wears a fair moustache, is the representative of 
the cheap sporting journal whose excellences 
have been already recorded.'^ Little Freddy 
Pills 1ms his own group of admirers, including 
a batch of slim gcjiteel young fellows, who have 
dabbled in pedestriaiiism as a mat curs, mid are 
now anxioxislv sitting at the feet of their 
uoekcfc Gamaliel for instruction and advice, 
king IlaiokVs pre-eminence is readily recog- 
aaiseii, for, long years before he came into his 
kingdom, he won the hearts of the sporting 
world by his successes in the field. Diversify- 
ing the prcdessional study of inediciitc wdth the 
practicH^ of athletic sports, ho sj)oedily rose to 
be tln;^ champion runner of his day, and, as sucli, is 
pobited out and.referrcd to in the little parlour 
at GraTtdison’vS. Eight under five,” ** ten under 
five,” ‘^Iburtech nuder five,” and other mystic 
combinations, are^use4t in sj^eaking of diflerent 
fistic celebrities ; va^d one of the Idghost com- 
pliments I hear pain to Spice is, that he could do 

more under five than Ouss, and carry wei^t 
into the bargain.” (We learnt afterwards that 
these fi;prcs related to ^of seconds 

under five mirmtej?, Mh which a mile could be 
run-^ by the men naaisied.) Freddy Pills is 
very mil of confidence 0 % this point, tidcing off 
every pa^bst with ^^ten” or eight under 
fivc'^he mstant he is named. The stout red- 
man in a suit of i*orty*«ecoLd pkid is a 
MU&»gsgate fishmonger; the swarthy fddow 
ueiir 'ton witV the huge diamond ring on 
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each dirty band, the hoary watch-chain dnd 
the large ruby wiidant, half locket, half brea^^- 
pin, on his is bis chief rival^s salesman ; 
the big Iftittvy-visagfd .personage, wbcw red 
whiskers meet like an imveided. nimbus round 
his chin, and who insists upon Grandisem^s 
drinking with him, is .a wholesale potato^mer- 
chant ; the rank and file who liang about 
and join in conversation 'wfacix 
ring-keepers, ex-pugilists, and tavem-keepin's 
from afar. All tins time, the door leading from 
the bar to this sanctum is kept bolted on the in- 
side, lest some not entitled to the privilege 
should come in. But the oonfidence expressed 
in Spice’s superior powders is of a remarkably 
modest cliaracl er, .aiid not a single bet is made 
during otir stay. 

The figlit between Walloper and Liokem, 
wdiicli is to take place in the champion’s ring, 
when tlte greater event is decided, though 
for only fifty yjounds aside, occasions far more 
spirited disenssion than the fight between Spice 
and Cuss. Grandison wishes we’d bin a bit 
hearlier, that we might a seem ’ow fine and fit 
Zeb looks but tliere seems a want of hearti- 
ness in the aspiration, which the lujxt day’s 
results make iuielligible enough. Another thing 
strpek usi as odd : Fuddlepool is comparatively 
xinrep resi'iitcd. That great Lancashire capital, 
lionom‘ed by the residence of Mr. SpiciJ, and ^ 
proud as it professes to be of his scientific 


S rowoss and athletic skill, should have Imd its 
elegates among the army. Could it hav(i been 
that the hero, knowing what was to comi^ and the 
iguomiuious pi^siiion he would occupy, luid made 
friends with the nmmmop of unTighteousness, 
to the ex lent of telling the looal sujiporters 
that the contest would be bloodless and nn- 
iutercsting, and that neither bets nor stakes 
would be won ? 

A sharp knock at the bolted door isansvrered 
at Mr. Grandison’s request, and a villanons 
head ])eeps in, one eye of wdiicli is almost closed, 
frotti the etfects of a recent blow. Its owner 
does not speak, but: makes silent gesticulations 
interrogatively to Hill Grandisou, who holds up 
two fing(Ts of his left hand in reply, ahd says, 
“ >io more, miini, not another pm.” Frccfdy 
PiUs and a J ewish ex-pri/ue-»iighteT, who has come 
to tfwn to assist in keeping the ring to-morrow, 
laugh together at this, as if enjoying hugely 
some secret joke. Gan it b6 that a victim wdtli 
more money than brains is being playfully 
swiinlled by skittle-sharpers under the same 
roof, and that the proceeding is so well undfer- 
stood, that Grandison is asked how far be will 
leave the pigeon in tlae pluckcr’s hands, and 
how many feathers 1^5 will tjonsidcr it sports- 
manlike to leave for his owm lulling? Tlie 
significant smiles imd fbrugs of those who are 
out of our host’s sight, make this hypothesis 
seem probable, and, after looking at Freddy 
rills’s leg, wbo^oblighigly bares 4 fop our ii> 
speetkm with something of poor BhuintemJ's' 
readiness, we Jtow leave for the hostelry kept by 
lloss Filer. 

Like Ajax ^'with Atalanteaa shouldocs fit 




to boar^’* the whole Bportmg wotIiJ, Mr. buxom smiling wife, who receives titem w^itli 
ISilcr Bits in his alhrt-sleeves, puzaEijig M the indifference wc fcel for aoeuslomed 'coio- 
ofer Bradshaw. He i$ very fleshy, and, as he plimcnts, proceeds to render hoinage to Harold, 
rolls his vast balk to and fro oii the slender Lot me luterdoocc yer to two friends of mine, 
chair supporting him, mA directs hk solitary eye gents, as lias come up all the way from Wedge- 
with a troublca expression to the mysteries of bury for to-inorrer’s light/' “ 'Ad the i>l<jasure 
the train-table, he looks* very like the . hippo-, o' wSeoin' ycr win beasy on the Uxbriage-road 
potemus of the llegent's Park Gai'dciis, as it nearly twenty year ago; will yer pick a bit 
rises in the water-tank, and lasrily winks the with me, sir?’' is i;lio response of one of 
smallorbuppermost, at the chililreii and country these, who is tossing mutton-chops into liis 
I cousins teasing it with cxclaamtious, or tempt- mouth far more rapidly than an ordinary being 
iug it with food. Can't make it out, blanked could swallow pills. ^ The hospitable oUer is 
if loan!" says Mr. Filer at last, sidling up to declined, and after visiting Uie house kept by 
Lcofwiiie and myself, wlio stand alone at his Slow's son, known jfe Young Jemmy's," we 
counter — lor our leader had reasons of his own return to Itat Baug^m's, to fiird the bar and 
for not joiniiig us ill this visit ; ‘Mliouglit it \verc up-stairs room flu* fuller thai^ when we left 
Orley, and then frit sure it piust be Farnberer, three lioiws ago, and the sale of two-guinea 
but i t-ce there ain’t no trains there so early, so tickets still going merrily on. 

I/m blanked if I don't think it’s gt>iu' to be a 

spegjial after all/' The ludicrous reSult of the mock battle, and 

We give ourselves knowing airs, and tell Filer d ho craven conduct of the two firawny scamps, 
that he nccil not pn/^zle liimsidr over Bradsliaw, about whom so much ftss had been majlc, axe 
for the battle-field will be a1 a considerable sulliclently well known. But it was curious tO' 
distance from any siation named there. Our note llie demeanour of the waniors present, 

! united assurances conviiici him, and we have after the ring was broken into, and the police 
pleasiuit talk concerning his presemt size and constables were in the midst. ^ lhat gallant 
I lightiug weight, his appearance ami dcmcauoar patron of pngilisni, Colonel Strip, who is tlic 
on ihe'dny he vsecoiided K ing, and hi.^ antiema- son of a digailary of the Established Church, and 
tionsforthe morrow. Again it is ciirioiuf to deserve(lly popular amoiig the Fancy," quietly 
mark liow much more stress is Ifiid ofi the two stole off, and speedily put several flelds be- 
light weights who come after the champions, tween himself and the rncu he had been alter- 
ihan u).)ou the clmmpioiis themselves. Mr. Filer iiatcly encouraging and aiiathetnatisiiig, a lew 
becomes radiant wlien speaking of liickem's rninidcs before. One of Mr.^ Cuss's seconds, 
gamcness, and generously adds that Walloper is Mr. Black Kicks, w hose playtul exuberance of 
a good 'un too,' and that he’d ‘‘ seen 'em both sjnrif. luul impelled him to grimace and yell at 
weighed that ruornin', and there hadn't been a S])ico as “ a worn-hout old himage, as husdess 
prettier matcli this many a day." W<iweve tlm and good for nothin* as my old mother," from 
only customers at Mr. Filer’s bar, and his wife the safe security of his corner, devoted his 
was the oidy attemknt bohind it. This, be it re- energies to squaring" the nolicemen. One 
mombered, was a few hours before two light s, of these had been first knocked down, and ilieu 
in eacli of which ho figured as second, so the cruelly kicked and beaten about the head, tuid 
* form of punishment adopted hy the k>leo}>less was now% pale and bleeding, silentiy^ stalking 
Life for Mr, Filer’s conduct would seem through the crowd in the hope of identifying his 
effective, and to have inflicted a serious blow assailants. ‘‘Wer re hevery one of ns lutblc,bevery } 
upon this rebellious fighter’s trade. blank one of us," hoarsely whispered Bawldog 

Kc<q)iiig'*our promise, we look in at Jjarry [of iiondon] feelingly; wlicrciipon Spice and 
Shunterrt's on our return, to find him a sliade Tom By iig were appealed to, and it was resolved to 
moGt’O' snuffling and smiling, as if libations have subscribe for compensation for the wounded man. 
been offered up to tlic kg and arm while, wm Mr. Spice holds up lus five fiy^gers to aenoto 
have been away, and, resisting lus obvious wish the number of shillings he will give towards the 
to sliow us those athletic Ireakres again, wc bid squaring" process, and then in a Burst of 
him goodnigld, • liberality cries '‘make it Honey, "'haaid- 

Next, a long cal>ride, and *wc are in Nari’ow- some Uoney," who is the proprietor of anight* 
t omui, Straight-street, Hatton-gimlen. Old house near the Haymarkc#, and who in hght 
BSly Slow’s famous estabiishmeul is here, and kid gloves and wTdl-mft. clotkes looks every inch 
we arc face to face wdth that vetenm dog-fancier a sporting patron, suggests that Tom Byng 
and rat-killer, a few minutes after our entrance, should take the cap round; while Jackem, 
He is^ pallid, puffy, onc-eyed, and drunk. A Muth his face bruised an^ bleeding from the 
duirmmg selection of livefy bull-dogs, with big blows inflicted by Mr. Koss Tiler in the;piea- 
heads and hanging watery iowls, occupy the sant little figlit l ho$e geiitlemcm eogagm hi 
long wooden bench which skirts the w'all on before the serious business of iiic day, looks on 
one side of Ms tavern imrlour; . and these pull at in sulky mcdilriUon, . and repeats to any one 
their , chains, imd snap, Oi^Kl endeavour to prove viio will Ii$l#n that he*li have ** Master .Ross's 
4he tenacity of their hold, in a w^ay blank 'art and liver yet, if it's tw^ity year 

slightiy embarrassing to a Blrariggr. Old Billy albre he meet 'im." Walloper ^ud Lickem are 
stumbles and*staggers to the door, and, after haying tlieir clothes rapidlyyhuddlod on, t^nd 
luccujj|)ing out a miarital curses at his fheir itoes sponged Sud cleoimd ; Cuss answers ^ 
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an indigneuit Mentor’s "Ah, wy didn’t yer 
<go ia, yer fortin’ wos at ycr feet^ it wos, and 
ver hadn’t the pluck to pick it up!” with 
^os it last week, am ’ow would it ha’ 
been if I’d got licked P Didn’t I ’ave to run 
arf over London to get my larst deposit-money 
before one o’ yer womd aavance it for me ; and 
didn’t yer ail say it’s no use a’ doin’ it, for 
Spice is certain to lick yer? It’s fine to 
talk,” adds Mr. Cuss, with increased bit- 
terness; "but if I’d gone in and let Spice 
lick me, it would a’ been ‘ Cuss is a werry good 
man — a werry good man mdeed ; he hits weny^ 
straight, is a werry good hand at takiii’ his 
gmel, and is werry plucky in the ring, but’ ” — 
and Cuss’s scavn intensifies here— he ain’t 
clever !— that’s where it is, he ain’t clever 
enough for Spice!”’ The shrewd hard hu- 
morous face of old Bill Augustus, the great dog- 
fancier, looks ^ on sardonically, as its owner, 
bitching his fepper-and-salt brigand’s hat oa 
one side, turns from loung Scotch Tam to give 
the pugilistic giant Boldwin encouragement 
and advice, and to hear that the latter’s late 
opponent, Oils, is in training for another 
" miU.” The eccentric, the light-hearted, the 
"unbought and undefeated” Cherry Moon, an- 
other of the seconds of the day, absently twists 
and polishes his massive siguet-rings until the 
pink and white masonic emblems arc as bright 
and clean as when they left the engraver ; and is 
only aroused from his unwonted reverie by the 
gallant Raven inviting him to drink. 

Tom Byng now announces ihat the sum of six- 
teen pounds ten shillings has been coUecled, and 
this money is offered to the injured policeman, 
who is rel using it indignantly, when a supcrbi- 
tendent drives up, and tlm “ squaring” is 
abandoned as hopeless. Mr. Ross Filer and 
Mr. Rat Bangem have be(;ii vso suddenly im- 
pressed by the appearance of the superior officer 
— an old friend ot theirs — that they have struck 
across country, and, as I learnt subsequently, 
making for the nearest village, return by-and-by 
to town as peaceful agriculturists, who listen 
with artless interest to their fellow-passengers’ 
stories of the prize-fight. 

A week afterwards, I had the honour of meet- 
ing Mi\ Zeb Spice at the Sleepless office, when 
he came, accompanied by his secretary, Mr. 
Harry Capulet, to dr^w his half of the battle- 
money , staked. Cpwed, humbled, and abashed, 
his appearance and demeanour mad^ a forcible 
control to his sanguine joyonsness when I had 
met him here before.^ Looking shiftily from face 
to face, and meeting no one’s eye, he seemed to 
have grown plain, and craven-looking. 

Having obtained an order on the Sleepless 
cashier for the sum deposited, less "a fiver,” 

* See Genii oit the Ring, page 230 of the 
present voiatne. ‘ 


which that well-known " pug,” Fred Rowland, 
had been paid for services rendered in ring-keep- 
lag on the uneventful day. Spice pulled a volumi- 
nous docummt from life coat, and, with the sulky 
meekness of a whipped hotmd, for its 

insertion in next Saturday’s paper. Capulet, 
the private secretary— a very necessary officer, 
by the Way, as Spice cannot write, ana had to 
put his cross agamst Joe Cuss’s spiky signature 
upon " the articles”— now left the "room, and 
some mumbling personal exculpations com- 
menced, " Yer’ve Deen rather ’ard upon xao in 
the paper, sir, yer ’ave indeed. Consieferiu’, too, 
I’ve licked some o’ the best men o’ my day, yer 
’ave been very ’ard. I ain’t the man I wos, sir, 
but I can’t ’elp that. Wy, even a boss gets old, 
don’t he, sir, in time,letmoneafightin’-inan; an’ 
I do hope yon’ll boar me in mind, and say wot 
you can. I did my best for my backers, sir ; 
I. did, indeed, and as yer may* see by th»s, I 
wasn’t fit at the time, which I hopes yer’ll re- 
member, sir, if yer’ll be so kind.” " This” is a 
very dirty foot, 'which is slipped out of its shoe, 
and planted on the editor’s desk fi.s coolly as if 
it were an inkstand. It is stockiiigleas, as if 
kept ready for exhibition, and round the ankle 
is a silk elastic bandage. Spice is gently re- 
minded .^-hat he showed “ this” last week, and 
haSi, to be satisfied with the promise that 
his own statement shall be published. Cuss' 
did not appear during my st;a}% and if report 
spoke truly, bad been drunk ever since life con- 
temptible appearance on the battle-field. 

Many years ago, the " English Fancy” agreed 
that the onee-iioble art of prize-Cghling had 
been reduced to so low an ebb by the misconduct 
of its professors, that it should be given up as 
dead. Accordingly, the leading pugilists and 
their patrons assembled together, and on ground 
liallow^ed to them by the memory of many a 
tough conflict, formally buried the stakes and, 
ropes. Why w^ere these ever dug up again or 
replaced? 
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Book IV* 

CHAPTEJl VII. THE 6ECONP MRS. TILLOTSON. 

Captain Diamond had seeutlie whole breadth 
and depth of the situation in a second. Perhaps 
he blushed a little. 

You mnstn’t go in he said^ firmly, and 
falling back to the door. ‘‘ You are notw^anted 
here, 'fake my advice, and go home q dictly.V 

‘"But I shall go in/’ said Boss, %riot?sly. 
"" Do you ihink 111 put up with tills ? What 
fine trash you tell, you hoary old deceiver, with 
your cursed lying stories ! Here, let me in, if 
they have begun \ — hero, only let me see that 
whining Tillotson ! Let rne by, I say, you cursed 
old canting soft-voiced fellow, that I was a fool 
to listen to !” 

The captain’s face grcAVpiiik; he cocked his 
almost shovel hat in a moment. 

“You be cursed yourself,” he said, “if it 
comes to that, you low-minded fellow; you’re 
no gentleman ! How dare yon speak to me, 

sir, in that way ? Here’s my card — Capt 

I mean Mr. lloss. Though I am old, 1 was 
brought up a gentlemaiqand can teach you breed- 
ing. .How dare you swear at me, sir? If you 
can beat up a friend, send him to me, sir, and Vu 
give him my opinion of you, and g — give, you any 
gentlemanly satisfaction aftei-wards. There — 
tliere, take it, sir !” And now, tlic captain 
having got his card-case open, lield out, with 
trembling fingers, his ^ card. 

Boss looked at him with surprise ; ihen gave 
one of his loud laughs. “ What ! d’ye mean by 
/hat ?” he said. “O, v^ry — very good !” 

Who would have known our captain, whose 
cheeks were growing pinker every moment ? 

“ You can. laugh at me, can you ?” he said. 
“ By Heavens, sir, I’ll not vmt for your friend ! 
You won’t get out of it tliat way, rny young 
spark* I’ll nave some one with you before the 
day is out. But I know how it will be. An un- 
gentlernanly fcUow come here to raise a low 
bla^ckguard (Jislrarbance in a churA.” 

^rhe gentleman who had been looking on from 
the cab had i^>w jumped out. “iTor shame. 
Boss, to speak that wav to this old oflBcer ! I 
declare ^ blush forjou4 .You must excuse him, 


sir. He has been sadly womejJ, and has come 
home expressly about this marriage, it is his 
excitement that speaks, not he liimself.” 

The captain touched the shovel-hat very gra- 
ciously to this inicifcessor, who, he said later, 
/was as fine, broad-shouldered, well-built, 
polished fellow as you’i> ask to see in a com- 
jifiny.” 

Boss had been listening vacantly all this 
time. While the captain was in front of the 
door, he said eagerly, “ But the marriage — is it 
begun — are they going on with it — is it over ? 
I suppose it is. 0, 1 beg your pardon ; I do 
indcca. Now do let me — I must go in.” 

The captain was softened at once. “ I may 
as well tell you,” ho said; “it’s better not. 
Drive away in your cab ; it’s the best thing you 
can do. Take an old soldier’s advice, xou 
know, there’s no liclp for what’s done.” 

“I thought so!” said Boss, despijrately* and 
now quite subdued. “ Ii’s quite what J. ex- 
pected. Do you mean that it is over? Speak 
out plainly, do, and let us have the truth. Not 
that I care, no ! but,” growing savage again, 
“ but ” 

The door softly opened behind the ca})tuin, 
and a wliite figure stood before them. All 
started. “ Go away,” she said, hurriedly ; “I im- 
plore of you, go away. It is all too late. I 
tell you that. Go ” 

“Too late!” said Boss, quite overpowered 
by this surprising vision. “Too late; yes, 
always too lat(\ O, you false, cruel, heartless 
girl ! You tt!lJ me this ?” ' 

“ False !” she said, “ no. But lhat is all at an 
end now. Go a^iay, I implore of you. False 1 
no ; it was 9/O'ur doing.” 

“My doing!” repeated '^oss^ hurriedly, and 
speaking with bitterness aiid/ury. “And were 
you so stupid, so blind, so little of a woman, to 
believe my stories P 1 only wrote to worry you, 
to try you. But don’t tell me ; you know tlio.se 
Utile stale tricks well l^^q ugh . 1 praise tuiothcr 
wom.an, and you belie 

“ That is all past now,” she said. “ But what 
I wish, is to have no cohfusion, no scene. He 
who has been r:<) good, so devoted, must not 
be disquieted. I would .sooner die. Go, I im- 
plore you.” 

“ Come away,” said the gefitlemanly friend, 
“as the lady asks you. 1 \yohY be a parly 
to*any exhibition of this sort. oCome.” 

“Ah,' now,” said the captain, eagerly. Go, 
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Ijkt' *!i pooJ iolloAv, Show yourself a mini- 
1 kufAv you arc too muck of a soldier and a 
gciitlcinaii to taalce any smie ^dicn a kdy asks 
you. T/nrfi^ it. T%ii my wost’d I feel,, for you ^ 
j iVoia n\y hbavt, 1 do indeed ; I doctoc,«vid)ou 
1 lliialc of it, 1 am ashmm^d of the way J be- 
haved.'’ (They were goin^^ down the ateps 
gradually, lloss, with gloomy, glaring eyes, 
ausAYcred )iot a, word, aud lei liinWlf be hal off.) 
‘'Bui ,l am such a touchy ohl I a)n 

.always making a fool of mysolfi'" 

They W(uv now i\i ilio bottom of tlio steps ; 
Boss looked back shaq.dy, but the vision was 
gtme. 1i(‘ tottered hito, tlie cab. With deep 
s^mj^athy ia his soft ryes tlu', oaptaiu locvked 
Hi liini, not .wi'saing i.r> kij anytliiug, iior evmi 
adininisler eousolatiou ; Mum totiched the shovel 
again, as (hey drove away. As limy did so, the 
veb(,ry door ofmued, and JS'Ir. Tiluey a]>pcarcd 
at (he top of die steps, witli anothtr head bc- 
hiiui him. Mr. Tiiuoy’s sight was m.d; of tlift 
best . 

Ko carnages yet, Diamond?^’ Ik* said ; ‘They 
must have gone round to t he othei* door.’’ But 
luue were the. eiirriages conuug plunging uj>— , 
Mr, Tilncy’s and Mkj cajjtaiir.s. Jtoom oji the 
steps for the new Mrs. Tillolsoi), ]mle, .hmu- 
ing on the arm of the happy, hai>])y Mr. 
TiUotson. Brightest of momiugs, swetdest of 
days ; yet Tioi raoia*. bright, more sweet, tliau Mu: 
tumult of hapjuness, of ]>rjd(\ of joy, within l)im. 
The furies of gloom, dejrcMoii, ;ojcl perhaps re- 
morse, were scattored, gone for ever. The 
fairies of hope and joy were fluttering round, 
had taken possession, and made him their own. 
Surely if mortal man miglil look forward ioliaj)]))- 
uess, it; was the young Mr. Tillo(B(m, positively 
not more than thhdy to look at, but in reality ' 
some five or sk vears older, who divided the 
ste.p with that lovf*1y girl. 

Now the door is sluit with a crash, and May 
drive away. 

The, captain’s carriage next, scattering gravel, 
and 1 he eaptahrs temporary servant Jioldnig 
tli{.: door fipcn. The caj)tf.iiu gives scats, as 
a matter of course, to the whr)le Tihmy family, 
being sadly srpicey/cd liirnsclf, and the “poor 
similarly incommoded for waul of room 
to stretch it out. 

Wldle Mr. Tilncy was in the drawing-room, 
with his finger in Mr. CiTmor’s buttou-liole, and 
Mrs. Tilney and hc5h daugulers wore clustered 
tomid Mrs. Cro»i({r on the sofa, and the wdiolc 
room scorned to glisten with wliitx? boniiots 
and white ribbons, and all wore waiting for ; 
the broakihst, no one missed either the cap- 
tain or tlu3 bride. §]ic was “ getting roady, ; 
you know,’’ said ^ "iTluey ; and as for the i 
captain, it might be assumed that he w^as 
settling with somebody financially. Settling 
with somebody ho cortmnly was, but althougli 
not in that way, yet dpiag no less efficient ser- 
vice:, This was what had occihTed fis he w^as 
cosning in at the gate — the last: he saw- an 
exoitecl lignrt: ajjd a wild face and eyes posting 
towards him : , t <• 

j I canU bear it. Let me pass,'^ isaid Ross. 


!“1 iiuist sec him aud speak to him — and to 
her, too, again. Lcl. me pass.’’ • 

But the -captain ibIchmI firmly in the gateway, 

;nnd r.veri dfAnously drew it to, bclsind him. 

“Bor shame, imn,® he said, in a voice. 

“1 declare I expcc^led better of you. You 
gave your woj’d, too, as a gentleman — ^ ” 

I ‘' I' chmT care,’’ said Mic oMier, iai.‘'dng Lis 
voice ; “ I am not. going to let him !uiV(K it all I 
his own wmy. 1 won’t bo tricked.” 

“'Hush!’’ said the captain, taking his arm. 
“Bor God’s sake, ilunk of these men. blcrc, 
Cfmic round here with me -this way— aud tell 
me what it is you want.” 

Boss let himself be led a.wriy ; but presruMy 
roared out, “ Here, this is the back door. 1 toUl 
go in. ITl expose licr and liim-Mcl: ino go.” 

“ Now, now, now,” said the captain, imidi 
alarnmd. “ Surely you woulduT raise a row, 
would you — ail nugcuMeinanly row r” .Bui. 
Ross had burst from 1dm and was in (he back 
garden. “ Wait, wait !” said (hr capl.aii^ in a 
fever. “Do, for Iloaven’.s sake. \Vhat d’ye 
want ? 1 c!l me. I’ll do it for yon, but don/l- 

bring disgrace on (ho house.” 

Tlicrc wa.s a small gi'cciihousc at (he back of 
this lioiise, IhrougliM'hich a garden was reaclKid. 

-lie .s(o|;ped at ilic door, aud said to the cap- 
taijr'*: 

Wed, then, send her out. to me here.” 

The ca),)tain limped past iiim. 

‘•.I’ll SCO, i’ll see,” he said ; “ there can bo 
no harm iu (hat. But., now, do bclmvc— no 
noise.. Will you promise — eh?” 

The. amialih: old oliicer vvouhl, under the 
circnmstanf?es, have disposed of this iutrudiu: 
readily, but all he dreaded was a meeting with 
Mr. Tillotson, He went in. Almost the first 
person he met was Ada, flitting across tU: hall. 

8he stop}>od to speak to him. His face was fidl 
of cli.squH;t. 

“ Tiie fact is,” he said, “ ?ny dear, our friend 
is back on us again. 1 did my best to kee}) liim 
out, for I (bought- if Tillotsou, saw him 

“ Whore is be ?” slu: said, hast ily ; then saw 
a glimpse of him in thf:door. 

it was a curious interv'iew on the steps of the 
greenhouse. Koss drew near, and said, half 
mournfully, half savagely, “ There you arc, Mrs, 
Tlllohoji, Nt), let. him stay, if he likes. J don’t 
care if all ( he world lisIrGus. IBs a proud day 
for you, Ml'S. Tillotson. You have inanagcll 
splondidly. But what is (.o become of 
VVTmt matter ? A ))oor ruBuul wwclch like me^ 

Xon have jdayed your cards capitally.” 

“0!” she said, sadly, “played my cards! 
Y'ou think bo ? How little you know. I never 
understood — never could understand. Dear 
Ross, you know w^l it is not my fault. But , it 
is too late now.” 

“ Yes, for he said^ wiMi an unusual sofi - 
ness and niournfuluess. “Indeed it is. Not ^ 
for ;/fw. A;h,<?you have maiiage(»V effimningjy^ I 
oiu the poor, misorablc, humbujgged, mim'd 
creature among you aU. 1 am a disgraced man. 

In another fortnight 1 shall be in all the new^s* 
pa^jiers. TI& is your work.” 
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Mji/ 'work »lie rcf»eatc(l. 

It /.y ” lii> replied, (iercHilv. “ Ii,ot as Imvc 
wo cleiinire aetitjft’ novr. It is yotjr dohig. Whut 
a farce ! Yoa know well tliat all throupk 

/ ii'iteiidcfl y<ni for Miyself,aii)til this man came, 
when yon thovij^ht* yon covihl do better ami 
majTy your bjo^ker. * it was vile, base, worldly, 
umi like yui\ all.’" 

Nevef, never !” she said, eacrerlj. Such 
a thing lU'ver was in my mind. 1 thought yon 
never cured for me ; bnl*"^ 

Ah, yes/’ he said, with great con tempi:, ‘‘ yon 
required to Ikj told m in ionniil words. Itow 
ignomiit w^e are ! No nujttcr, I am the vic- 
1-iin at this niomo,ril ; 1 am ruined. You liuvc 
your line house and your baukci*. It’s ito uiutlor 
wliat becomes of me. ()!#you will K(aTy 
for all tiii'^ one day. You .have behaved falsely, 
enielly, hear^h’ssly, mid you wii! T<b>eiil. J am 
a vAekhod, luisorJilc outcast. I Ixave nothing 
to say. As ^c.savs, it is dom^ nov/. You think 
J am going to make a \ulgaT diKlurbauce. No. 
I am not. '.rake your own course. 1 s«ipp{>se I 
musl try and get over it as host 1 ean.’^ 

Deep compa''sion was in* her eyes. ‘‘ T (lid 
not knovvM-his ; i Hiked J did not. Jlut this is 
ali too U(e now. Beliin’c me, i ,nm iiiiiocauit. 
You know yoa would never speak. 1 A’ould yot 
tell vvlici U,eu you eared for me or no ilow 
could I v’^ \ ^ 

And yon had no iusiinei, no wit/’ he said, 
biiteriy, “ not to vS<^.e under all that? flow blind 
\v(^ have all boon ! Never niiin! lunv. Yon 
siitdl luneno scandal or im|)lefiisantn(.\ss ; cverv- 
thing shall bo smooth, and yon^ slia!l go oi\ 
with your husliaitd without b(duu truulded. 
There; g(i) back, and fdt beside him ul your 
table.^' 

Then comes the break bust. In turn we liiiv(* 
a specoii from Mr. Oiw.h'r ; and then Mr. Tilney, 
taking a great deal of Ids own wine “ to k('.ep 
himself ii]),'' is in a clji’onic slate of insatjalioii 
of bles.sings. 

And th(^u Ihcy go away to the Cnitiinenl, YJr. 
Tihiey tcIls^Jiis fricnuls piicotisly, ‘‘(m!y for a 
fime,*yoa kiiow.’^ The (’aptaiii is iiilinitcly n'- 
lieved* as* ihcj/ get oil stdVIy ; for in', has been 
disturbed nil througli the meal w^itli sad mis- 
givings of sumo fresh uitcrruj^liou or troublr^. 

CIUFTBIt VXIL TIIK CAPTAIN IN Ills I’LUWKNT. 

Tni5 '‘"liapiiy pair/* as Mr. Tiluoy ahvay.s spoke 
of them, had l:>eeu on th.e t'oiitiueul more than a 
,mf)iLth. He received letters from them regu- 
lar!^, which he wtis fond of carrying about in 
his pocket:, and of pulling out to to persons 
whom h(‘ met. 

Tliey aix? at the Illdgi now. Th()y Avill be 
at Lucerne to-morrow nigfit /^ ‘^ Ilad a lihter 

from our travoUiiig fricairk from Genoa. Won- 
derful the way t hey tevvtd how.” With these 
hi', was fond oi* dropping iu upon tin' caplaiu 
at^fmt tw^ o’diook, and to that Viud old oiiiccr, 
caul in prestiuce of a third iaflueucfj, he would 
md m.t the cloacdy written fluttojdng jivuiTuds 
that arrive<l ffewn Ada Tillatson. The 
with hji^facc well aud hoisting hu^ 


noiselessly ou his (diair to e>ase the stiff limb, 
IhUened ndUi many a ''Ah! ruy gOfjdiJOStTuow! 
s(‘c I hat,. I de(3lare slie writes like a book/’ Ylr. 
Tilncy, by way of bimpliiyiug some idioms wliioh 
he iboughlTuight confuse the captmu, iuterposed^, 
wilhoiit lifting his (‘.yes oil’ the pa]>er, a running 
ccmimcuiavy of his own, which his friend ae- 
{3X>).>tefl devoutly enouglL as jiart (jf the corre- 
spondenec. Tims if. scennul to run : 

" Wo came heu’c, niy dear fatiu'.r (she always 
callod Jiim by this name), last night, li is a 
woiKhudxd place, all glitteihig; and as we (3ame 
ill from the sea at si\iu the iDorniug — the sea 
seemixl like molten silver, and so like tlH3 scenes 
ill tlie o))era — I could not eoucciv(? anything scj 
lovely, ami the old harbour, •and the Itaiian 
Kliipjnng, and the mole, and the old ’gateway 
down ai: the Viator’s (ijdge, and the soidi(3rs and 
pc‘asa.nls !” 

.Mr. TiLiiey, witTi his eyes on the better: 
•"Ain Gi'uoa, Genoa! jmstfy caned the Queen 
of jhi!:.u.‘o.s. A great, (uafa: once; miglii have 
seen it myself over and over .again, if T I 
irc IvdS'O ranged ir\auy lands, but 1.hc thy for 
mo, is l)(‘auiii*ul Genua, pridtj of lUe sea; is 
be.aul.iful Gmioa, pride of the sea!” 

At the last w<.>iais only Yli*. Tiliic'y looked, n]> 
from i.h(.‘- leflcr to the Veiling, Just in rein inis- 
coKV's, leaving llu' caplaia a litlle (•onfused. 

S<nnetime.s tlu^ ca[)tai,n rocehcjd a letter liim* 
sell, whi(i.i look him 'rii good morning” to 
r(*;ul, and hemed him tlnough the early part of 
lh(‘. (Jn.Y \ery jiloasanlly. In tlie evening, Air. 
Tiinny* might dnq) in^ ami the captMin would 
e'vhibil his lei ter with groat sat;h>facti<m, whic-li, 
however, Air. T,il,uey put asid(3 with a ‘‘ Ah, 
yes, < r course' !” as tlmugh t/nii was a diffc- 
nmt thing; allowing the caplrhi, by a sort of 
suiU’.rauce, to read it through, but. hhiUiig that 
he knew its contents bcfon'hand. 

It luul been, iiulei'd, a charming tour for 
t.liem, if ]joace, joy, and uusurpasseai conteut 
could make anything channing. It w'as new life 
to botJi. Thai dull pa.ssiveness and inscmsibilhy 
to nature and t.o the world — ^vvhitdi, if .seru- 
tiuis(ul too nicely, may turn out a sliape of sclf- 
isliiK'ss — had alf goim. In its room had come 
an cagei curiosity and warm crdJiusiasinj and 
thms together did Mr. and Mrs.,T:ij]olsc)u travel 
from (ovu to town, fiom vidley to valh^y, from 
hill U) liill, clianiu'd wit!i all. The foreign 
gentlemen and ladifs tin' thoughtful Eng- 
iishmuu and the goldf'U-halri^d lady with him 
in g;di(‘ries and ehitrches, wifo st^i'incd delighted 
with all they saw. 

But this liuliday w’'Ovdd only \mt a short, lime. 
Tiu'.y were comiug liomc ; for the great baiik:5i 
growing and swxllin5^ii^|^^^y^day, iH^iquircd its 
nurse and guardian. Tlicy w:ero coiuiug homc^ 

I having s('eu all tlic s]Iyw^s usually seen on the 
grand' tour nuntial Air. Tilney eamn to tlic 
i captain and reiul him a lettor, now" fiF<Ha, Mar- 
seilles, now A’orn Parif, and limdlyfrom Bou- 
logne. They were to bo at Kuamj outlm next 
evening. % 

The ^captain had had audfher visitor^ very 
fi'cqueiily. Itoas w’^ouM ollSai oomc in at 
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would not have known the bright^ almost rosy 
mxd handsome man that had returned. In those 
fdmgn lands on the Swiss mountains he had 
left all his troubles. Her face, too, was full of 
trust, calm confidence, and happiness. 

On the stairs they were met by Martha Mal- 
colm. This,’^ said Mr. Tillotson, all but in- 
troducing her, ‘‘is an old servant, as I may 
call her--rMariha Malcolm, our housekeeper — 
all but a iriend.” ^ «* 

He w^as so overjoyed at eyerytliing, that it 
did seem as if he had known her affectionately 
from ohlldhood. The golden-haired lady smiled 
on her, and said something about her being sure 
they would be friends. The other bowed stiffly 
ana grimly, ’but did not amswer. 

“ Now w'e begin our L< 4 ndon life,*’ said the 
bridegroom, when they were alone. “ Wc are to 
have no troubles, and'no sorrows ; at least I feel 
a (•}nviction of this. 1 had the same as we went 
away, and 1 have been right. I believe there 
have not been such happy days upon earth since 
the creation.'* He adaeil, smiling, “ You are to 
be queen here. Do what you please, what you 
like ; command, order ; We shall all be your 
slaves. If you should ichh specially to please 
me, do give mo a treat or a surprise, ask mo for 
something difficult and almost impossible; rc:fol- 
Icct that. Promise me ; only 1 am afraioK’* he 
added, with a sigh, “ you care too little for these 
things.” 

She took Ids hand. “Y^ou aro too good to mo,” 
she said, “and I will do what you say.” 

You promise me he asked. 

“ 1 do, and more. 1 shall begin this very 
night.” 

“This makes me happy,” he said, joyfully. 

Come, quick ! Money I ’ How inucli 

“No,” she said, slowly, “not that. You know 
we arc very happy. But there are otlicrs not 
so fortunate. vVhat I would ask you about is 
poor lioss.** 

Mr. Tillotson started. She weni on faster : 

“ He is unfortunate ; he is miserable. He is, 
indeed, not accountable. lie has bad friends, 
who work' on him and excite him. But he is 
naturally* geu^u’ous ami good. What 1 would 
ask you is to bear with him, and be generous, 
as you have alwuiys been.” 

A little shade had passed over Mr. Tillotson’s 
forehead like a light (doud, and was now gone. 
“To be sure,” he STiid, warmly; “just what I 
have always felt to liim. I promise you.” 

, -“But wiiat I mean/’ slie said, doubtfully, 

“ should he be rough or rude — ^\vinch ho can be, 

I fear — and this assisted by a sense of misfor- 
tune.” 

^ “ I understand,” said he. almost gaily. “ Lot 
him say what he please, ao what lie "please, it 
never sliall make the least dificrence in me. 
There, are you content now ?” 

^ ‘‘ You have made me so happy,” she said, 
giying liigi oUe of those old siiiues which liad 
(rften" come-back on him like gleams of liirht 
in liis cold chambers. “0, so l)i^ppy! This 
was the only tifing that w^as troubling me. Now 
it is gojiK^, all else is gpnS too.” 


When they had gone through the hons^nd he 
had shown her everything, the piano, file pic- 
tures, her boudoir, with the harmonium that 
was all but an organ, with a hundred little 
tokens of care, and consideration, and unweary- 
ing solicitude to consult her tastes, 

“ You are only too good to me,” she said, 
with the old look and old “and, indeed, 

it will be my fault if I am not as hap])Y.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, “ on this festive 
night we are both to lay down our cares for 
ever, I trust ; for I rccolfect in those St. Alans 
days you told me tjjat you had your troubles 
also. have done with that, mind.” 

She turned a little^pale again. “ I shiill have 
no secrets from you^^ she saii. “Just at that 
time wlien 1 first saw you, I had found out a 
dreadful secret, which was long kept from me 
from kind motives^ They never told me.” 

“What w^^jLs it?” said he. ^“1 did remark 
at St. Alans that you .®:ere suffering, and that 
you had some sorrow of your own. Indeed, I 
rememlior you hinted as much to me.” 

It w’as about ten o’clock. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tillotson were at qfi.ch side of the firepUce in 
the litllc boudoir. The softened shade of a 
modcrateur, used for the first time, was between 
them. By its light she saw that her husband’s 
face was full of a soft sympathy aud interest. 
Slie u’ent on in a low voice : 

“I had a dear father whom I recollect when 
I was a little girl — an image of love and tender- 
ness, that I have looked back to again aud 
again. ^J’hcy were the ha})picvst days, like 
paradise, abroad under the Italian sunshine and 
sweet gardens, and on the edge of the blue sea. 
Sufldenly all was darkeuecl. It was gone. They 
told me that I had a fever for weeks, and that 
during that illness that dear faihcr had died. 
This was tiieir story, aud I believed it ; but when 
I found that dear soft face taken from me, I 
tliought I should have died too.” 

She saw that her Imsband’s face had grown 
paler, but through the paleness sJie could see the 
deep overf)oweriug sympathy, 

“All, but that was not all,” she went on. 
“t was then but a child. I believed their 
story. Years went by. Then came a letteirfrom 
a foreign country telling me all,*Hnd that letter 
told me how my dear, dear father hfid been 
murdardP 

Mr. Tillotson’s face tuntfcd yet paler. “ Mur- 
denul ?” he said. * 

“Ah,” she said, excitedly; “that is not what 
tduy called it. But it W’as yvorse than murder, 
A vile assassin — gentleman — drew liim into a 

quaiTcl, and — and ” 

She had covered her hands. 

She did not see that his face was grown yet 
more ashy pale, that lis hands had caught at 
the arms* of hi,^ chair, as if to raise himself 
up. For some moments both did not spe^ik. 
“He was so good,” she* then went on, weeping, 
“and to die in that way! 0 my God, if I 
were one of tliosc fierce womeii^ii the stories, 
it would be the sweetest pleasure of my life to 
go tlurough the world hunting that Avretch down 
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— fo^ he is alive now, and I conld find him. 
As it is,' 1 have learned to suffer, and to be 
rcwsig'iied ; but I eaii leave him to his own con- 
scicuce, which will pursue him, ‘and to the 
justice of an avenging God, which will overtake 
him yet 

she now saw her lmsband‘s agitation. Ah, 
forgive me/’ she said, eagerly. .1 sln)uld have 
thought of all" this. I remcrtilxu' that day at St. 
Alans when you left the tabic, I knoAV that 
such things shock you. There/’ she said, stand- 
ing up, and smof>t’lung her gohleii hair, “tlicu'c, 
we have done with the jidst. It is off my mind 
now. It was right that you should kuow^ every 
<ioriier of my life ; but lifter this night, clear 
husband, I sliall never come back to it.” 


TOUCHING ENGLISHMEN’S LlVi'.S. 

a ' 

Ot all ancient nallcfffe the 'Romans appear to 
have been the greatest sanitarians ; and to the 
striduess with which they dealt witli Oie sanitary 
conditions of ilieir cities and their liomcs may 
be attributed much of that national success of 
which they were so proud. To the care v/hidi 
they bestowed on the physical education of 
their youth, to the care with which con- 
structed their aqueducte, cloacix?, public ballis, i 
and other works, they owed t he preservation ofi 
their national lujallli and vigour. By taking nuia- j 
sures to preserve the strength of each individual, ; 
their little nation grew in size and in power ; it i 
con qu( 3 red other and feebler nations — not. feebler | 
in numbers, but in jdiysical courage — and became i 
at last Ibe mistress of the w^orld. 

Comparisons have often been drawn between 1 
the Roman and the .British empires, and the 
question asked : Will Britain lose its strength 
and fade away, as Rome faded? That it i.s 
natural that * every nation should have its 

S dods of youtli, of inalTurity, and of decay, 
e records of ancient nations wc)uld lead us 
to infer. It w’ould seem, too, that foremost 
amongst the great causes of national destruction 
and decay have fwer bfjeii ovor-con quest — by 
which the strength of a nation, in men and 
treaSure, is withdrawn from its boundaries, and 
uselost^ly sp<mt' abroad ; and over-crowding — hy 
which Its vitality becomes lessened, because its 
men decay at home.^ In tin first ease it is left 
unprotected, and a prl?y to other nations; in the 
sceoiul, it becomes enervated, diseased, and 
festers into discontent, rebellion, and anarchy ; 
so that while in the one instance it is destroyed 
by others, in the other it becomes its own de- 

itome and Bril^fuTcarcely admit of compari- 
son, since they Pwe their greatness to different 
causes, Rome won h§:rs by conquest, wliilst 
Biitain owes hers more to the rmrsnit of peace- 
ful firts and to colonisation. jiu|^how wilt she 
fede? Tlirough the attacks of enemies from* 
witliout, or t|rougii disease and decay^ from 
witliin ? No mam can say ; yet it is not difficult 
to poimi out soum probable sources ofi^dtlnger 
i from the latter cause. 


In countries which depend on commerce for 
their cxist/cncc, it is iiJitural that men should ccwi- 
gregate toj^ether. The chief ports and towns 
growra])idly; and in the towns arc manufactured 
machines and fabrics which are exchanged with 
other countries for grain and other materials of 
life. But this 'dwelling together of people in 
; large numbers leads io certain results, against 
[ which the legislature of the nation at large mxnsi 
})rovide. In such a country as China, where, 
until lately, commiuueation with foreign nations 
was ])rohibitcd, and where no outlet by colonisa- 
lioii was recognised, it leads to the nnaorvaluing 
of human life., {uid to tlie destruction of many of 
the p(m])le, because iu such a country tlic in- 
i crease of poj>ulaiion, instead of being a source 
i of wealth, becomes^a source of impoveri.sb merit. 
This is the }>nictical reason why life is lield so 
cheap in that count ry, and hy — as travellers tell 
us — tlic sacriticc of children is eonsidere.d ranier 
a commendable proccc^cliug than otherwise. But 
in a country like our own, wdiick seeks customers 
and barlercrs iu all parts of tlie world, and com- 
pels indolent nations, such as China, to become, 
eustvnncrs willy-nilly — the couditions are altered, 
and increase of population means increase of 
power, inere«ase of ■wealth, and should mean in- 
crC-ase oiMiappiness. 

If is of tlie highest importance to a nation 
such ns ours, to economise human life, and so to 
protect the health of its members that no un- 
naturally untoward circumstances shall shorten 
any man’s days. It may be that tins increase 
of population in such a country will be excessive 
to the area of the country ; but this, so far from 
becoming a source of embarrassment, becomes 
in OLir case tlie means of strengthening the 
country, and of incrf^asiiig its resources. In 
England there is an invincible desire on the part 
of many of its inhabitants to explore all jiarts of 
the world; no country is too dLstaiit, no mountain 
is too liigh, for this phase of the national spirit.. 
Many such travellers settle in the couiitri(?s 
they Visit, and are quickly followed by others of 
tlieir count rjmicii. How greatly this colonisa- 
tion goes on at presemt, this met, spoken to 
by tlie Registrar-General, will tell — '’if there 
had been no efflux of the population of England 
and Wales during the throe years, 1800, 186J, 
and 1862, its natural gro^vth within that ixuiod, 
derived from the excess of births over deaths, 
would have added to its numerical strength a 
population equal to those of the towns of Liver- 
pool and Binningliain united.” Now, althopgli 
so many of our country men have left our sliorf‘,s, 
and still more arc following in their track, there 
is no valid reason why a largely incri'ased num- 
ber should not follcW. Through colonisation 
our superabundant jiopulation is utilised, and 
our country benefits in two ways. Labour be- 
comes of more value, and being of more value, 
grenter ingenuity Ls exercised iiLthc construc- 
tion of machinery to compensaSe ,ff^ mantr^ 
labour. Secondly, trade is stimulated. Our 
colonists are' *our west customers, It is natural 
that, speakinjj the sane language, and having 
the same habits and tastes as oursciVte, they 
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should sock in their old hoiiic for Uiose tuaiiu- 
faotiu*ed articles to the use of which they arc 
liahituatcd, juid should scud the raw iiiaterials 
of the new countries to our shores. 

With the further development of colonisation, 
therefore, the welhbein" or our country is closely 
united. Let us for thus reason, if for no other, 
see whether liunuin life can be economised at 
home. It ts in oui’ lare:c towns and cities that the 
greatest amount of disease prevails, and where 
the largest number of English lives ^5 wasted. 
It nnist not, however, be irnagincjd that disease 
and death iuerca.se iu tin. ratio of thonmnher of 
inhabitants of a city. This is far from being 
the case. In London, crowded, Ihggj, black 
a.s she is, the a-verage number of (hiaihs each 
year, during the tcji years cfullng in ISfhh was 
in tlie proportion of twxmlydbiir persons out of 
eaejj thousand ; w hereas, during the same |)(uiod, 
the number of deatiis in Salford w’hs in the 

E rtiou of twenty-six in llic thousand; at 
nghain twenty-seven, td. liCCids tweidy- 
cigbi, at Manchester thirty-one, and at Liva^pool 
thirty-ihree, tlumgli Londoi^i hail a population 
cigliiyd;wo times larger than Salford, niuely- 
Jour times larger than Pdriuiughain, a hundred 
and sevenly times larger than Leeds, nujrc 
tlian Ibrec liundrccl times larger tluiif Jlris^d, 
a hundred and ninety times larger tlj^iii Man- 
chester, and more than ciglity limes larg(‘r 
than Liverpool, 

While it is saiisfactory to learn ihat though 
London contained so many move inhabitants- 
during the ten years ending in IvSbO than in the 
previous ten vears, as that the space fonnerly 
occupied by iliree persons bad 1o be occupied 
by four, still the deaths within tlie metropolis, 
in spite of this overero waling, decreased during 
1he second Urn years from twenly-five to 
twenty-four deaths among each thousand in- 
liabitants, (that is to say) that one life w'a.s 
.saved among each thousand of 1h(? p(‘oplc, yet 
it is far from satisfacifiry 1o learu also, that, 
taking the Rcgistrar-Gcuorabs own “standard 
of bcaltli/’iberc was wasled in lamdon during 
those ten, years, an immense amount of human 
life, and the number of Ixmdon men, 
wamien, and children, who^ic lives w'erc thus 
wasted, wuxs equal to the whole population of 
Birmingham, nearly double that of the inhabi- 
tants of Manchester or of Leeds, maxrly four 
times larger than the populaiiori of Bristol, and 
nearly equal to the population of Liverpool or 
•ofSalfortl. 

That this great waste of life is still going on, 
wc are assui^d by the Ilcgistrar-Gencral in Ins 
report for the year 1SG3. If,” he wxntes, wc 
taKC scvcriteeu deaths amo»g ti thousand pcTsous 
as the standard rate of inorl-ality, the nxean 
mortality of Loudon in lSr)0'03 yielded iu 
round numbers sk unnatural deailis annually 
on every thoimnd inliabitants, or 17,4'^r) on the 
and»3j^lweekly Thus, ifi one year there 
was wasted in London a number of human lives 


equm to tne a^Iiojc popnlation or tticMmona or 
Gravesend ; yet Lond(.mJ:ias a far cleaner bill of 
health '<Iian any of tlnfsc towns we have named. 


It may possibly be questioned Avhotlicr^ the 
registrar has luii jilacral his average siandSid of 
health a little too high, and whctlier ho lias not; 
pointed t<ja degree of sanitary perfection whicU 
it is out of the power of our chics to 3'each. 
We have no doubts of tins kind. 'We believe 
that, although inueh has been dom^ irnvavds 
advancing and improving sanitary scu iiee, \i 
is yet in its infancy; and W(‘ lu»kl I lei;, i!m 
facts, that iu many dislri(ds of Eughoid and 
Wales the registrar’s standard has already been 
reached, und tJmt in some few the moi l alii y 
has been as low as ^sixteen, and (neu ilfua u 
deaths a year anioug^a thousand inliabiiauis, 
fully jiistiiy him in his calculation. 

* Regarding t he populatidnof ?iOndon,;5ays tlie 
rcgi.sira.i‘, it is so vast, tliat it is subje(*t to no 
accidental Ihiduations ; yet, as ilici tide in >s<.nne 
yeans carrh-s more ^ind sometimes h‘ss u'nK'r 
from the sea. iui;o tlie 'l’ham(*s, s(.%iii some years 
fhc .stream of new como#^ into the po[n.i!ution 
uses above and sometimes falls below tlie 
standard. The observations on the nun'cnient 
of tlie population liavc hithcrlo given, as the 
result of iu-comc and (ml -go, clear preiofs (jf the 
greater strmigth of the intlux, and, judging by 
I the past, about 4-1,206 souls were addfd to tin*, 
}) 0 (mhdiou iu the year 1803 — 3J,051} by exccss 
of births, T3,2()7 % excess of immigrants over 
emigrants.*' 

M'ell may the regisi.nn* ask whether liomhm 
is c((ual to’ the task of providing by mny and 
improved arraug(uneiits forthis aceumulaiiou of 
human bdngs. And lie doe.s well in giving the 
waruing, that ‘"in a city or a state, the growth 
of its population is not a strength to be trusted, 
but. a weakness to Iw fivired, if improvement 
iu its jdiysioa! and moral condition is not com- 
ineusuratc wilii the growing urgermy of its 
wants.” 

London has Hof proved lierseif crpial to the 
la.sk of nc(^omraodating tliis great itiflux. AVe 
agree with the registrar that much has b(?en 
done to improve its aanitary cemditiou ; and 
we thank him for nuxiinding us tiiat it is 
not so long since t.lic loss of life in London 
was much gnxiier iu proportion to the [jojuila- 
tion than the loss of life among the Eiig!i«»h in 
India, Wc agree with him, to<),*t,lia.t its present 
coinparativc salubrity is as much the (^'eatiire 
of art n.s tlic fcitiyty of the soil ia lIollaiRl, 
ndiich the- sea once covered; tind also that if its 
sanitarv dykes be imglcct.eil, t3o three millions 
of people, iriliabiting it may asfiin he overwhelmed 
bychohwa, dysentery^ and even pliguo, 

’ Is tlie rr/lt* of improvvmrmf- ^ m the sa.n}tary 
condition of thc’metjx^dis satisfactory ? It; m 
not. Unless more Uiiey.su be adopted 

to {‘imm? greater sanitary progn'ss, the next 
(leee.iinial \mlume of tiie ’registrar — the report 
wliicli will be made up to the end of the year 
1870— will probably tell us that the health of 
the mctropolfts has retrogressed instead of having 
inqu-oved. Says the registm‘,/‘the health of 
London was less favourable in lihe thrift* years, 
I86'lf tf> '63, than it had ^en in the two 
previous years.” Indeed the mortality “act mdly 
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rose liiglicr in 1863 than it had been in any 
year'"i&ince 1854, when cholera raged in the 
metropolis/^ He warns all who have the 
control of sanitary matters that, unless great 
care be taken, the ground that has been gained 
will be lost. We would draw particular at- 
teuliouto his warning, for bis fears are founded 
on facts which cannot be explained away. 
In '64, the deaths in London nearly equalled 
those of ^63 ; and in the year which has just j 
passed awajy the deaths exceeded those of ^63. | 
Thus, during the first half of the decennial i 
period, fimi 1860 to 1870, the health of London | 
IS not more favourable than it was during the ! 
previous twenty years; dud the ‘^unnatural” 
or preventable draths are at the, rale of no les8» 
than seven a year among each thousand of its 
dwellers. During the present year there are 
no signs of itnprovemcnt, for in its first quarter 
the deaths have been at the rate of twenty-six 
a year among each thojjsaiid inhabitants. d 

It will happen occasionally that there will be 
an exceptionally healthy season, when, owing to 
favourable mcteorologioal conditions and to un- 
usual national prosperity, fevers and all diseases 
of low type will be less frequent. I’liis lull in the 
violence of death will be taken by many persons 
who have not studied sauitaiy matters as proof 
positive that the condition of London is satisfac- 
tory. Such a lull, however, is not to be trusted, 
and is often followed by a storm of disease. 

Our large cities are still wofully undefended 
against the encroacliments of disease even in 
ordinary times, and in unhealthy seasons they 
arc nearly dofcmceless. We escaped the ravages 
of cholera last year, yet that fact does not prove 
that we are cholera-proof, and tlxat this scourge 
may not visit us again as in the years 1849 and 
1854. Even the knowledge that it has lately 
toucluul our shores, though it did not stay here, 
ought to make us the more careful, and the more 
eager to take every preventive measure. i 

Although, in the other large towns to which 
wc havcaluided, there has been a slight decrease 
in the mortality during the last decennial period 
— M ith tlie exception of Birmingham, which pre- 
sents a slight increase instead — Salford yet gave 
as m(my as nine unnatural deaths among each 
thousand of its inhabitants, Birmingharn gave 
ten, Leeds and Bristol each gave eleven, Man- 
chester 'fourteen, and Liverpool sixteen ! 

It is sad to know ihgt, despite every measure 
liithcrto taken to improVc the public hecilth, the 
rate of mortality inlEngland and Wales abated 
^^not a jot^' during the ton years ending in 1860. 
During the decade commencing in the year 1841, 
and ending in '50, the average yearly number of 
deaths was twenty4Nyp;^^’'’*:^g each thousand in- 
habitants ; during^' fhe ten years ending in 'GO 
the average annual death-table remained the I 
same- Twenty-two ! Sad news this, truly. Yet i 
this fact ought not to make 11s desponding. 
Ought it not rather to'‘ stimulate^, us to work 
zealously, in preyentiug this cniel waste of 
English life ? That the evil admits of remedy 
there can be no doubt, as there eau be no doubt 
that the one great cauae of this wasting orlife is 


the over-crowding in our large cities and towns. 
But over-crowding may exist too — often docs 
exist— in the smallest villages, in hamlets where i 
the number of inhabitants exceeds the house- ! 
accommodation, so that human beings are too ! 
closely packed during some portion of every | 
twenty-four houi’s, ana axe subiected to the evil 
influences of imperfect ventilation, and other 
unnatural spitary conditions. Tlien diseases of 
the most virulent type spring up, and spread 
with as much rapidity among the cottagers, and 
cause as many deaths in proportion to their 
nuirAers, as are caused by tlie same diseases in 
the most densely populated portions of our 
largest cities. 

It is the greatest public question, Mow far the 
present sanitary mj^jhinery answers its purpose, 
if it were thought well and. wise to appoint a 
public commission to inquire into tlie cattle 
plague, how much more necessary would it sc jm 
to inauire with the most searching care into 
the ail-imporiaut subject of the (‘.conomising 
and protecting of human life. Couiprehensive 
measures must be adopted sooner or later to- 
wards this end. Whether it would be well for 
government to do thoroughly and with uni- 
iormity that which charity is now doing by 
patches ^nd in miniature — to buy up over- 
crowded and disease-saturated districts of Lon- 
don, to pdl down low-storied and cellar-habited 
houses, and to build squares of taller houses in 
their places, converting the area saved, into 
public play-groundvS ; whether it would be well 
to order a general sanitary survey of that ^^ring 
of life " growing rapidly around tbc metropolis, 
with the view of organising a system of more 
complete governmental control over the erection 
of houses, so that larger open spaces should be 
left, and a check imposed on the present prac- 
tice of building upon every available piece of 
ground, to the detriment of public health ; these 
are subjects requiring the greatest freedom of 
discuSvSioii; but it is certain that some determined 
action must betaken, and that by the executive. 
Measures must be adopled towards the saving 
of many thousands of lives, and towards the 
strengthening of the entire populations. It ijs 
a subject requiring the calmest thought, and the 
most decided action. It ought not to be con- 
sidered in a time of panic, whi n some disease, 
during one year or during one season, is parti- 
cularly destructive ; nor ought it to be shelved 
for smaller and more ephemeral national ques- 
tions, even although during one year or one sea- 
son the death-tables of England generally, or "of 
Loudon and the large cities specially, have been 
unusually low. To believe tliat the low mortality 
of one year is a sign of great improvement in 
nationd health, and of penmnent increase of na- 
tiond safety, and thus to bury anumg the leaves 
of the blue-book of the single year the states- 
manlike view of the subject, is t o do what the 
ostrich does, when he buries his f^Coli&h head iji 
the sand. ' ' ^ ^ 

On the oihqf hand, to hesitate about grappling 
with this national difficulty because of its gigantic 
proportions and its compI(^xities, is still ^yorsc ; 
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To fear the foe, since fear oppresses strength, 
Gives, in j’ou/ weakness, strength unto your foe, 
And fio your follies fight against yourself. 

It is often made matter of public wonderrnent 
wjiy fevers, cliolera, and such diseases, spread 
rapidly among us, sweeping away our citizens. 
There would lie no such wcjpder, if the public were 
better a^jquainted with the reports or the regis- 
trar, and would listen* with more attention to the 
lectures of Dr. Farr. 


SHOCKING ! 


The other day, being at Seville, at the mn 
dinner of the Ponia do Paris, I saw an English 
lady thrown into gi’cat perturbation by the con- 
duct of a Ereuclmian, her neighbour, who, 
having finished his plate of soup, and the 
puclicro being souiewhiit tardy in making itsj 
appearance, drew forth a leathern case and a 
box of wax matclies, and, having bitten the end 
off a very big and bad cigar, proceeded to light 
and smoKc it. 1 do not tlmik a Spaniard of any 
class, to tlie lovrcst, would have done this thing. 
Although smoking is common enough at Spanish 
dinner-tables, when only men or ij^itives are 
present, tl>c innate good Dreeding of a cabalcro 
would at once caxr.$c him to respe#l, tl\e pre- 
sence of a l:idy and a stranger ; and he would 
as soon think" of kindling, unbidden, a vreed 
before her, as of omitting to cast liirnself (meta- 
phorically) at her feet wlien he took his leave. 
Moreover, the Erenclmian was wrong (wen in 
his manner of smojdiig. To consume a cigar at 
meal-times is not even nn costuinbre del pais~a 
custom of the counlry. It is the rather a stupid 
solecism. Between soup and piichcro, or nsh 
and rojist, you may just venture on a cigarito — 
a dainty roll of tobacco and tissue paper. Any 
other form of fumigation, ere the repast be over, 
is ill mannered. The Gaul, however, thought, 
no doubt, that to puff at one of the hideous 
lettuce-leaf sausag(?s of the Regio Irnperiale at 
diniu?r-iim 5 was precisely the tiling to do in 
Spain. *He smoked at Seville, just as on a hot 
day, in an Mngiish coffee-room, lie would have 
ordered turtle-soup, a bec’fsteak ‘"well bleed- 
ing,’’ and a pot of poriier-bcer. I only wonder 
that he did not come down to dinner at the 
Fonda de Paris in -full Ixull-fighter’s costume— 

E 'oen satin breeches, pink silk stockings, and 
s hair in a net, or strumming a guitar, or 
* clicking a pair of castanets. Indeed, lie grimied 
complacently as he pulled at the abominable 
brand, arid looked round the table, as though 
for approval, nie Spaniards preserved a very 

S ave aspect ; and Don Randero M*Gillicndd3% 
;e of Buenos Ayres, my neighbour, whispered 
to me that he thought "tlie Frenchman “ vara 
rude.” As for the English lady, she was 
furious. Sb^ gathered up hm' skirts, grated 
aVay hef diair, turned her left scapula lull on 
the oflending Frenchman, and I have no doubt 
wrote by the %iext post to Mr. Joan Murray of 
Albeniiafle-strcet, in^’gBantly to ask why Jlag- 
lisli readers of the Handbook were not warned 


I against the prevalence of this atrociQii^praefice 
at Spanish ainner-tubles. In fact, she dia every- 
thing but quit the hospitable board. In re- 
maining, sh(! showed wisdom ; for Spain is not a 
country where you can afford to trifle with your 
meals. You had best gather your rosebuds 
while you may, and ludp yourself to the puchero 
whenever you have a chance. Ages may pass 
ere you get anything to eat again. 

The IVencliman Vas not abashed by this 
palpable expression of distaste on the part of 
nis fair neighbour. ^ I had an over-tli(‘-\vay ac- 
quaintance with him, and, glancing in ray direc- 
tion, he simply gave a deprecatoiy slirvig, mid 
murmured, “ Ah ! e’est comm# 9a.” ' SjrocKj.NG ! 

It never entered the liopest fellow’s liead that 
he had been wanting in courtesy to the entire 
company, but he jumped at the conclusion that 
the demoiselle Anglaise was a j^uultless monster I 
of prudery, and that tie inhalation of tobacco- j 
smoke at dinner-lime, the employment: of a fork 
as a toothpick, the exhibition of ten thousand 
photographed “logs of the ballet” in tln^ shop 
windows, and frequent reference to the anony- 
mous or Bois de Boulogne world in conversation, 
were to her, and her sex and nation generally, 
things abhorrent, criminal, and “shocking.” 

The French, who never get liold of an apt 
notion or a true expression wit hout, wearing it 
tbreadbarc and worrying it to death, and have 
even traditional jests against this country, which 
arc transmitted from caricaturist to’ carica- 
turist, and from father to son, have built up the 
“faultless mouwster” to whicli 1 alluded anove, 
and persist in believing that it is tlie ordinary 
type of the travelling Englishw^omau. Oddly 
enough, wTile their ladies — and all other conti- 
nental ladies — have borrowed from ours the 
quaint and becoming hat, the coloured petti- 
coats and stockings, and the high-heeled ooots 
which of late years have made feminine juvonUlty 
so coquettish and so fascinating, no French 
draughtsman, no French word-painter, ever 
depicts the English young lady save as a tall, 
rigid, and angular female-comely of face if you 
will, but standing bolt upright as a lifc-guards- 
man, witli her arms pendent, and heik eyes 
demurely cast down. She always wears a 
straw bonnet of the coal-scuttle form, organ mior- 
mous flap-hat with a green veil. Her hands, 
enoavsed in heaver* and her feci,, which 

are in sandalled shoes, are tery large. She 
usually carries a capacious isfeticute in variegated 
straw of a bold chessboard pattern* She seldom 
wears any erinolinCi and her hair is arranged in 
long ringlets most deliciously drooping. Shc*^ 
seldom opens her nicl1!(#^utgj;q ejaculate “ Shock- 
ing!” u is absolutely astounding to find so 
accurate an observer ajid so graj)hic a narrator ] 
as Monsieur Theophilc Gautier falling into tins 
dull and false Conventionalism in his charming 
book on Spain. He ‘is describing Gibraltar, 
and is very particular in the portrayal of such 
a Mees Anglaise as 1 have likctclied above. 
The.fic^lity of the portrait wifl of course be fully 
fippreclatcd by all British Officers who have # 
mountef guard over the Pillars of Hercules. • 
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The laftks of the garrison at Gibraltar arc not, 
it is true, sb iiunieroiis as they might be. Culpe 
is not a popular station with milil ary females. 
There is no native society beyond the families of 
the l?ockscorj)ions,^^ who are usually dealers 
in mixed pic’ivic.s and Allsopp's pale ale, and a 
few S[)a,iiiards who earn a remunerative but 
irmrmral livelihood by coining had dollars and 
smuggling Manchester cottons and Bremen 
cigars through San Ko(iue ; and unfortunately,^ 
to ladies of a tlieological tiam, one of the chief 
charms of ii sojourn in a foreign garrison is 
here lacking. There is u6x)ody to convert in 
Gibraltar but the Jews ; find as it takes about 
a thousand pounds sterlmg to i>ijrn a Hebrew 
into a Christian — and a very indifferent Chris- 
tian at that, for you liave to set him up in 
business and provide for his ixdatioiis to the 
third and fonrt.h generation— missionary tmter- 
prisc, to say thh least, languishes. With all 
these drawbacks, I am UJ]d that Eugltsh fenuJe 
i^ociety at; the Ilock is charming; that their 
costume, Ilnur features, and their manners arc 
alike sprightly and vivacious, and that the 
girls of Gib,” as I'cgards that rapidity and 
entrain whicli are so phiasiugly cliaraetcrisiic q 1‘ 
ino(l(M*ii life, ani only second to the far-famed 
mciTy maidens of Montreal, whose scarlet 
knickerbockers and twinkling feet disporting 
on the glassy surface of the Victoria ‘‘Rink,” 
have led caf)tive so many old Brit ish grenadiers. 
AVljon a maiden of ilont rcal is unusually rapid 
— what is tenneJ “ fast ” in this coujitry — they 
say she is “ Lvo forty on a plank road,” two 
minutes mid Torty seconds being the time in 
whicli a Canadian trotter will be backed to get 
over a mile of deal -boarded track. 

Now, whatever could Monsieur Gautier have 
been lluiikiug of so to libel the ladies of Gib- 
raltar? They slow! They angular! They 
“ uvec la diinarchc d’uu grenadier”! They ad- 
dieted to the national ejaculatioji of “ Shock- 
ing!” That old oak, however, of prejudice is 
so very iirmly rooted, that generations, perhaps, 
will pass away ere foi^iguers begin to perceive 
that the stiff, reserved, puritaiiical EiigUslitnan 
or Eiiglisliwoman, if they still indeed exist, and 
travel on the ‘ Continent, liavc for sons and 
daughters ingenuous youths, who in volatile 
vivacity'arc not disposed to yield the palm to 
young Erance, and gailv^attivod maidens, frolic- 
some, not to say firisky, In their demeanour. It 
is curious that the^lVcncli, ordinarily so keen 
of perception and so shiwd in social dissection, 
should not, by this time, have discovered some 
other and really existent types of Eiiglisli 
tourists, male and femala,ii 5 supply the place of 
the obsolete and VelEnigh mythical ' “ Moes,” 
with her long ringlets, htu' green veil, her large 
hands and feet, and her ligure full of awkward 
and ungainly angles. And may not the British 
Baronet, witli his top-bi)ois, and diis bull-dog, 
and his hoarse eiies for his servant “ Jhon,^’ 
mid his pcrpetufl thirst for “ grogs,” be reckoned 
among the extinct *animals ? 1 was reading only 
yesterday, in the ©hroniqne of one of thft* minor 
Parisian journals, a couple of anecdote most 


eloquent of the false medium tlirongli which we^ 
arc still viewed by the lividy Gaul. In the first/ 
the scene is laid at the Grand Hotel, An Eng- 
lishman is reading the 'limes and smoking a 
cigar. It is a step iu advance, perhaps, that the 
Briton should have come to a cabana instead of 
pulling at a prodigiously long pipe. The Eng- 
lishman happens to dmp some liot iiBhcs on the 
skirt of his coat. “ Monsipur, inonsicnii* !” cries 
a Erenchman silting by, “ take care, you are on 
fire I” “ Well, sir,” replies the Jhiton, iudig- 
naiit at being addressed ny a person to whom he 
has not been formally introduced, “ what is 
that to you? You have been on fire twcniy 
minutes, and I never montioiHal the fact.” f 
refrain from giving the w^ondcrful Anglo-French 
jargon iu which the EngllslnnaiVs nqily is 
iVamed. The second anccdoie is cijiially choice. 
Att English nobleman is “enjoying liis viJ- 
^Icggiatura at Naples” — by whifdi, 1 supposc/is 
meant that- he is beitlag on the clianccs of a 
proximate eruption of Mount Vesuvius — when 
his faiihlhl steward, AVilliams Joliuson, aiaivcs 
in hot haste from England. “ Widl, Williams^ 
asks the nohlcmau, “ what is iJu'. matter ?” “ If 
you please, milor, your carriairc-l)orses have 
dropped down dead.” “ Of wluit did tlicy die ?” 
“ Oi fatigue. Tliey had to carry so nnicli water 
to help pulj out the fire.” “ What fire ?” “ That 
of your lordship's conn try -lumsc, which was 
burnt down on the day of the funci al.” “ Whose 
funeral?” “That of your lordship’s mother, 
who died of grief on Jicaring that the lawsuit 
on wliich your lordship’s fortune depended liad 
been decided against you.” Charming anec- 
dotes arc these, are they not? The gentleman 
who popped them into bis column of chit-chat 
gave them as being of }>erfoct authenticity and 
quite recent occiUTcnce, ;uid signed his name at 
the bottom ; and yet X think 1 liave read two 
si orics very closely resembling them in the ad- 
mii*cd collection of Monsieur .loscph Miller. 

The Englishman who is iho b(*r(,> of oook-and- 
hull stories, and the English lady who is always 
veiling lier face wiili her fan, and exclaiming 
“Shocking!” are so dear to the Ercnch ana 
the general continental heart, that rc must look 
for at least auother Imlf century of rdlways, tele- 
graphs, illusiratodnew^spapcu’s, and iatcrmiiional 
colleges, before tlm myilucal period passes away 
and the reign of substmitial realism begins. 1 re- 
member at the sumptuous Opera House at Genoa 
seeing a ballet called The Grateful Baboon, in 
wbicii Ihei'e was an Ei>glish general who worq a 
swallow-tail coat with lapels, Hessian boots with 
tassels, a pigtail, colossal Ixill-pull epaulettes, 
and a shirt^frill like unto that of Mr. Boatswain 
Chucks. The audionoc accepted him quite as a 
matter of course, as the ordinary and rccognfaed 
type of an English military c»fiicer of high rank ; 
and timn 1 remembered that duiiug our great war 
with Erance, Genoa had been occupied by 
an English foi*C() under Lord WilliatM Bentmei^ 
and that his lordship had probably passed bodily 
into the album of costumes the Teatro 
Cailo Felice, 4ind remained ' there imcliangciablc 
for fifty years. In like manner the Anltricans, 
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irritated, many years since, by tlic strictures 
Mrs. Trollope, and stung to tbc quick 
)y lier jgneers at tlic national peculiarities of 

calculating’^ and spitting, thought they could 
throw the taunt back in our teeth by assuming 
that we w^erc a nation of cockneyvS," hopelessly 
given to misplacing our ]fs. I had no sooner 
put down the lively chroaicpic cmitaining the Joe 
Mllcrisnis, than I took up a copy of Ihc New 
Yoj^k Times, a ])apcr bf vc;ry high character aiid 
respectability, and wdinse editor, Mr. Henry 
Raymond, one of the most distinguislicd of living 
American politicians, is doing good service 
to the republic by striving — alm(*st alone, un- 
happily — to stein the tide of the intolerance and 
tyranny of the dominant faction. Tn a leading 
article of the New York ''i'ijwcs 1 read, that when 
the British Lion wasreproaclied withhisblockade- 
running sins, and other violations of neutralitv 
dffring tlu' war, the hypocritical beast turned up 
his ‘‘ cotton-colourcd eves” and whimpered,* 
^‘Thou cannot say Hi did it.” The geiiucinan 
who wrote the leader doubtless tliouglit he 
had hit us hard with that Hi.” lie would 
have shot nearer the bufl’s-oyo had he asked 
why Ijord Russell is always obleged” instead 
of obliged, and wdiy the noble jiropricior of 
Kiiowshy is Lord ‘‘ Derby” to one scA of p 4 )]iti- 
eians and Ijord Darby” to anollier. But these 
little iiiceties of criticism seem to 1'scapc our 
iioigUhours. The imjmtation of cockueyisin is a 
bit of mud that will stick. The Americans have 
made up their minds that we arc “Halways 
w^aunting the walour of hour harms,” and 
‘‘ hexulting hover hour appinesshundcr the ouse 
of auovcr.” No dlsohdincrs on our jiari will 
43ausc to abandon i licir position. Nor in 
this case, nor in that of “ Shocking,” do wc lie 
open, 1 venture to tliink, to crccusalions of a 
til quoque nature. W(^ caricature our neigh- 
bours more closely and observantly than they do 
us. We have found out long since that* the 
Yankee is not invariably a sallow man in a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, and a suit of striped nan- 
keen, who iitsall day in a rocking-chair with his | 
feet on^ the mautt^picce, sucking mint julep 
through a slyaw. n e know the circumslauces 
under which he willxmt his feet up, and the sea- 
sons most favourable to the consumption of 
]uleps. Wc have even ceased to draw him as 
he really w’as fcemiently visible, some twenty 
years since, as a caSaverous st.raiglit-haired indi- 
vidual clean shaved, in a blaci tail-coal and 
pantaloons, a black satin waistcoat, and a fluffy 
hit slunk on tlie back of liis head, and the in- 
tegument of his left chock much distended by a 
pliig of tobacco. 

The English painter t^f manners takes the 
modern Aiuericau as he duds him : a tremendous 
dandy, rather “ loud” in make-up, fiercely mous- 
tacluoed and bearded, ringed and ckiinod to tlie 
oyes, and, on the coulinekt of Europe at least, 
< 3 noting Ji^aelles and Titians, Oltnovas and Thor- 
waldsens, as confidently as he would diseonrsc of 

a uarts5 or petjolcuni in Wall-streei. Wc know 
iat he has long since jeased to ‘‘calculate” or 
“rcckjii,” and tlniii^ it is mucli^ now, if he 


“guesses” or “expects.” Not long ^o, ^at 
Yciiiec, an old English f ravcllcr was#teTling rue 
of an American family witli whom he liatl 
travelled from Tlorenee to Bologna. One of 
the young ladies of the party, it seems, did not 
approve of the railway accommodation, dnd ad- 
dressed the Italian guard in this wise: “My 
Chrislian friend, is this a flrst-cJass kyar, or *a 
cattle- waggon ?” At a subsequent stage of the 
journey the eldest gentleman of the group lia<l 
remarkc'd : “ Say, if any of you gals bought 
frames at Florence, T can supply you with a 
lot o’ picturs I got* at Rome, cheap.” “ 'i'hey 
• were model YaukecJL” tlie old English traveller 
chuckled, as lie tfda me the story, “Not at 
all,” I made bold to answer f “ they .were very 
oxceplioiKiI Yankees iudeed. They were, pro- 
bably, shoddy people of Ihc lowest class, rapidly 
enriched, and wli^) had ruslicd off to Europe 
to air their new iewellery ancLtheir vulgarity.” 
Niiie-tcndis of the A^^jericans on(3 meets tra- 
velling abroad now-a-days are wedl-in formed and 
intelligent persons, oD on more fully appreewiive 
of Ihe beanlies of art than middle-class English 
tourists. The American’s ambition extends to 
everyiliing, in the heavens above and on the 
earth beueafh, and in the waters under the 
eartli. If he doesn’t appreciate Italian pictures, 
liis wife and daugliters will, so that at least 
IIku’c shall be a decent amount of coinioisscur- 
ship in Ihe family ; Avhereas to the middle-class 
English foreign picture-galleries are usually an 
intolerable bore; and Baterfiiinilias very pro- 
bably labours, besides, under a vague and 
secretly uneasy feeling that it does not become 
a man wijb less than twenty thousand a year 
ami a handle to his mime to talk of Rafaellcs 
and Titians. There may be^vulgar pretenders 
among the Americans wliom one meets roving 
through the churches and galleries of the Con- 
tinent — among wdiat nation are vulgarity and 
pretence not to be found? — but lake Hicrn for 
:ill in all, tlie love and appreciation for high art, 
idthough its very elements are of yesterday’s in- 
trodiiet ion, are more gen{u*aliy discrimiiialed in 
the United States than in England, The amazing 
(Icvelopmenl, of photography , and the consequent 
circulation of 1 he noblest examples of art ^ very 
cheap rates, together with the American mania 
for travelling, arc t ho leading causes of their pre- 
cocious prolicioncy in studies in which our 
middle classes are, as ye^tf but ihnid and bungling 
bce:iniiers. 

It is true that tliey have uui. yut learnt to dis- 
criminate between Englislunen vvhose speech is 
that of educati'.d gciitleinen, and those who put 
their lls in the wi'ong place. Perhaps their 
cars ar(^ at fault. ar« none so deaf as 

thos(i who will not hear. But I adhere to my 
position, that, wc are al^le to jot dowm their little 
cluuigcs of maiijiers more accurately than they 
arc able to do ours, "tye do not wear our jokes 
against thenf threadbare, or worry their foibles 
to death after the Frencli fashiou. Peunsylvaaia 
repudiation was a gcxid jc'st j|,fi Us day, made all 
the incfo bitter by* being almoyl wholly destitute 
of foundation in truth ; but no one could help < 
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laughing at Sydney SmitVs denunciations of 
the “ inen’'in drab/^and his comically -vindictive 
wish to cut np a Quaker^ and apportion him* 
buttonless coat, broad-brimmed hat and all, 
among the defrauded bondholders. When it was 
discovered that Pennsylvania paid her obliga- 
tions, the jokes about mils of whitewash grew 
stale, and we abandomea them for good, do it 
was with the great sea serpent. For years the 
English newspapers lised to have their weekly 
quota of examfjles of American exaggeration 
and longbowism. We nsed to read about the 
cow which, being left orft on a frosty night, 
never afterwards gave anything but ice-creams ; 
about the man wio was so tall that he had to 
climb up "a ladder to take his hat off ; about the 
^contented clock down east, which struck work 
instead of the hours. These jokes, too, have 
now become stale, and bareiy suffice to gain a 
riggle from the ‘sixpenny seats when emitted by 
the comic singer at a^music-hall. Sarcasms 
meni American brag and bunkum have not 

S ite died out from English conversation and 
glish journalism; for, unfortunately, the 
newest file of American papers are full of evi- 
dence that bunkum and brag are, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as current as ever. 

How is it that, when foreigners wish to quiz 
us— liowever good humouredly — they always 
date their witticisms from the moiTOw of the 
battle of Waterloo P The English began to be 
habitual travellers in the autumn of 1815. To 
us who know, or fancy that we know ourselves, 
the changes which have taken place in our 
manners and customs since that period are 
marvellous ; but to foreigners we seem to be 
precisely the same people who came rvishing to 
Paris when the alHcs were in the i^alais Royal, 
and have since overrun every nook and corner 
of Europe. "We know wdiat we were like in 
’15 ; wc had been bereft for twelve years of the 
French fashions. It was only once in some 
months or so that a Paris boniief, or the design 
fora Paris dress, was furtively conveyed to us 
from Nant es or Hamburg in a smuggling lugger. 
Of the French language and of French literature 
we w^ue almost entirely ignorant. To be a fluent 
French scholar \yas to be put down either as a 
diplomatist or a spy ; and not all diplomatists 
could sp^feak Frencn. We had not Icamt to waltz ; 
and foreigners invited to the? houses of English 
residents in Parist^used to turn up their eyes at 
our barbarous courtly dances, and hoydenish 
Sir B,oger de Coverley. We knew no soup but 
turtle and pea; no made dishes but Irish stow 
and liver and bacon ; no wines but port aud 
sherry ; claret gave - the cholic ; cham- 
pagne was only fotifid at the tables of princes. 
We used to drink hot brandy-and-w^atcr in the 
morning. We used to get drunk after dinner. 
We had no soda-water. We fliad no cigars, 
and smoking a pipe was an amusement in 
winter few persons besides ship captains, 
hackney-coachman, and the Reverend Dr. Parr, 
indulged. Our girls were bread-and-butter 
^ romps ; our boys Were coarse and often'%rblli- 
gatc hobbledehoys, wdiosej idea of ‘‘life” was 
to drink punch at the Finish, and beat th;> watch. 


Our fathers and mothers were staid, and prim, 
and somewhat sulky, and carried with them 
everywhere a bigoted hatred of poncry and a 
withering contempi. of foreigners. This is what 
we were like in 1815 ; and, in ’15, 1 can easily 
understand that the angular young woman in 
the coalscuttle bonnet and the green veil, who 
was always crying “ Shocking !” was as pos- 
sible a personage as the baronet in fop-boots 
who continually swore at “ Jhon,” his jockey, 
and roared for fresh grogs. 

But can it be that we nave not changed since 
the morrow of Waterloo ? If we arc to believe 
our critics, we are the seK-same folk. It seems 
to me that we have let our beards and mous- 
taches grow, and have become the most hirsute 
people in Europe ; bht a Charivari Englishman, 
or a Gustave Dore Endishman, or a Bouftes 


or a Gustave Dore Englishman, or a Bouftes 
Parisiennes Englishman, is always the sapie 
simpering creature, with smooth upper and 
under lip, and bushy wliiskers. Types must be 
preserved, you may argue. As a simpering 
and whiskered creature, the Englishman is best 
known abroad, and, foreigners have as much 
riglit to preserve him intact as we have to pre- 
serve our traditional John Bull. But may 1 be 
allowT-d to point out that a type may become so 
woi'ii^and olunted as to be no lougcr worth 


printing f^'ornP For instance, there is the 
Frcuchman in a cocked-hat and a pidail and 
high-heeled shoes, and wiili a little fiadle pro- 
truding from his hinder pocket. That french- 
man’s name was Jolmny Crapaud. His diet 
was frogs. His profession was to teach dancing. 
One Englishman could always thrash three 
Johnny Crapauds. We have broken up that 
type for ola metal; and it has been melted 
again, and recast into something more nearly 
approaching the actual Crapaud. Let me see ; 
how many years is it since the lamented John 
Leech drew that droll cartoon in Punch entitled 
foreign Affairs? It must be a qiniHer of a 
century, at least. He delineated the french- 
man of his day to the life : the frenchman of 
the old Quadrant and fricoui’t’s andDubourg’s, 
and the stuffy little passport-office in^Poland- 
street. That frenchman — ^long Imired, dirty, 
smoucliy, greasy — ^has passed awayl Before he 
died, Afr. Leech found out the new types ; the 
fat yet dapper “ Mossoos,” with the large shirt- 
fronts ana the dwarfed hat:?, wlio engage a ba- 
rouche and a valet de place at Pagliano’s, and 
go for ” a promenade to Richmond.” And had 
Mr. Leeches life been protracted, he would haye 
discovered the still later t^e of Frenchman — 
the Parisian of the Lower Empire, the french- 
man of the Jockey Club and the Courses de 
Vincennes — the f rendiman who has his clothes 
made hy Mr, Poole, or by the most renowned 
Parisian imitator of tlie artist of Saville-row, 
who reads Le Sport and goes upon le Tourff, 
and rides in jtiis “ bromm ” . ty^ eats his 
“laounch,” and,*' if he could only be ‘bured 
the habit of riding like a miller’s sack and 
sitting outsider a cam on the BouKvards, would 
pass muster very well foV a twin-brother of our 
exquisites of the Raleigh aiid Galt’s. ^ 
it is all of no use, however, 1 fcar.^F^r good 
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old true-blue Toryism, and a determined hatred 
to new-fangled ways, socially speaking, you 
must go abroad, and especially to Trance. In 
prose and verse, in books ana newspapers, in 
lithographs, and etchings, *md terra-cotta sta- 
tuettes, the traditional Englishman atui the tra- 
ditional Englishwoman will continue to appear 
as somethin^ quite different to that which they 
really aft. xu the halcyon day when it is dis- 
covered that wc are no more “ perfidious** than 
our neighbours, and that in the way of greedy 
rapacity for the petty profits of trade, the Trench 
are ten times more of a nation of sliopkeepers 
than we are— then, but not till then, it may be 
acknowledged that the English female/s anatomy 
is not made up eKclusivel;^of right angles, and 
that the first wTjrd in an jliiglisliwoman’s voca- 
bulary is not always Shocking !’* 



MR. WHELKS OVER THE WATER. - 


London is a world in itself, having, as re- 
gards the condition of ils inhabifants, a north 
pole and a south, a torrrd zone and a frigid, 
tracts of fertility and tracts of barrenness, 
regions of civilisat ion and regions of barbarism. 
Wc need not go all the way to CentPral Africa, 
or the wilds of South America, to^ study the 
condition and habits of savages, when the IScw 
Cut, Lambeth, is within ten minutes’ walk of 
the Houses of Parliament. Did you ever — we 
are addressing gentlemen of the Inipcrial Com- 
mission for Ameliorating the Condition of Man- 
kind — did you ever, gentlemen, deliberating in 
your august chambers, realise to yourselves this 
fact, that the New Cut, Lambeth, is within ten 
minutes* walk of the Houses of rarliamcnt.? 
We realised the fact a few evenings ago, and it 
impresses us «s a rather remarkable one. It 
was six. o’clock when we emerged from the great 
door of the historic hall of Westminster. The 
settmg sun was shedding a blaze of glory upon 
the majestic towers ; a gentle breeze, laden with 
the perfume of flowers and the fresliness of 
green le,?ives, swept down from the Park, bring- 
ing with it % murmur of ecclesiastical antiquity 
from the veAerable Abbey ; and in the midst of 
this scene of stately grandeur and dignified 
repose, the members "of the Imperial Commis- 
sion were assembling to deliberate upon a cer- 
tain seven-pound sclieme for ameliorating the 
condition of mankind. At ten, minutes past 
six we Avere at the great door of a gin palace in 
tire New Cut. Wiat a change! Truly, the 
sun shone here as well as in Palace Yard, but 
his beams fell upon a very different scene. It 
wa^ as if, in crossing the* river, we had crossed 
a line dividing two worlds, wholly distinct and 
separate^ from each other. And the contrast 
was so great that the transition seemed 
to be a i’aHiiasiic. conjuration of the imagina- 
Jion rathey lumii a reality, ft was passing, 
in a few short moments, from the highest 
civilisation the lowest barbarism, from 
the purest refinement #to the foulest degrada-| 
tion. ^'*^ne might hn^e imagined that the river j 
was a^ great "jf gulf between the New Cut! 


and Palace Yard as the Atlantic was ^betw^en 
the New World and the Old before the^expedition 
of Columbus ; that Westminster Bridge, instead 
of being an open highway, was a barrier which 
had never been crossed by the inhabitants of 
cither of the two worlds which it separated. 
It would be difficult to give anything like an 
adequate idea of the polluted curi’ent of life 
which runs in the New Cut. No enumeration 
of the signs of meanness and squalid wretched- 
ness which everywhere meet the eye could 
possibly convey an impression whieli is only to 
be received through the medium of all the 
senses. It is the coiiverse of Vathek’s Palaces 
of Delight. It is the offence of the eyes, the 
offence of the ears, the offen?e of the nose, the 
offence of the mouth, the offence even of the 
touch. The swarms of creeping, crawling, 
mangyJooking paople who constantly throng 
the thoroughfare are suggestivorather of vermin 
than of human being."# Everything is coarse, 
and common, and mean ; ever;sd/hing is tumble- 
down, dreary, and dirty. Well, what can the 
gentlemen of the Imperial Commission do in 
such a mailer ? Can they toot poverty out of 
the land ? No. But poverty is not the ques- 
tion. The people here are not steeped in 
poverty,” and yet they arcj steeped to the lips 
in every kind of degradation and wretchedness. 
There is abundant evidence ou cve!*y hand 
that the working population of this district are 
possessed of sufiicient means to have clean 
houses, and good food, and decent clothes, and 
wholesome cheerful amusements, if they were 
not utterly neglected and left to their OAvn help- 
lessness. Their dilapidation is like that of a 
goodly house, which has been, suffered to tumble 
down for w^ant of timely repairs. Their squalid 
condition is that of children, Audio, though plen- 
tifully fed, are neglected by their mother, and 
allowed to spend their days m the gutters. The 
public-houses and provision-shops arc driving a 
roaring trade. Mr. Whelks is spending iiis 
immey freely in meat and drink, paying 
more for a coarse meal, served in a beastly 
eating-house, than you, lionourable sir, are 
charged for your elegantly seiwed lunch in the 
splendid salon of the Refonn Club. We are 
using no hyperbolical language for the sake of 
effect. Wc speak by the card — the caiKl of the 
eating-liousc to udiich avc accompanied Mr. 
Whelks. We saw hinrtjome^out of his house, 
a turn ble-dowm hovel in a imrrow court, through 
which an open drain ran its foul course into the 
Cut. He came down into the main street, and 
stood for a while listening to a ballad -singer. 
He bought one of^^ho flimsy songs, and, aft^ 

I glancing it over, crumTSTcdTit' ami put it in his 
i pocket. He Avaudered about irresolutely for a 
! fcAv minutes, and theit turned into an eating- 
* house, a low-D^ofed, dingy, dirty hole, littered 
with sawdust and grease. The tablecloth was 
coarse and * inconceivably dicty; the knives, 
forks, plates, &c., were of the rudest descrip- 
tion, and clogged with black*dirt, Mr. Whelks 
orderfU ‘‘ biied beef, peas, |iew potatoes, and 
bread.*! We gave, the same order, but found it* 
imposs.»le to eat any of the viands set before 
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US. The beef was coarse and without flavour, 
the peits tasteless, the potatoes waxv, and 
the bread sngp^ijsiivc of sawdust So uniionni y 
bud was everything, that wc could not resist the 
idea tliat there must be, somewhere, a regular 
orgduiscil system fur rearing coarse and inferior 
articles for the cousumption of Air, Whelks. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Whelks had to pay one and 
t}n'cc|>encc for his meal, and it w\as not his 
dinner nor his supper. It was one of those 
snacks between wliiies, which Mr. W’^helks, 
B ving amid dirt, and squalor, and wretchedness, 
is neverthcleSsS able to aSbfcl. Mr. Whelks de- 
clined the proffer of beer with his snack, not 
that he is u teetotaller, buT he likes to take his 
beer at tl^e bar (tl* the p\djlic-honse. So when 
he had cleared off Ids “ biled beef,"’ &c., he ad- 
jounved to the ne^irest tavern, and indulged in a 
piiit of porter, a black frothy^nii:Ktare, consisting 
chiefly of liquorice and water! Eor this he paid 
tw'Oj^enee, widen rras at least a penny fartliijig 
more than it ’was Avorth. He then light;ed his 
pipe, and^ placing liis back agjunst the Avail of 
the public-house, lounged there for some time, 
smoking and conteuiplating the sluggish stream 
of human mud that flowed ])ast him. Tlierc he 
stands, a slouch ing, dirt-hegrimed, beer-soddeiicd, 
ituserablc wretch, living in a pigsty, and spend- 
ing Jus evenings in sloppy bcer-sliops, or in some 
wretched dusthole of h ^‘gaflV^ And yet that 
man earns moriev enough to live cleanly and 
AAdiolesomely, if he only had a decent home 
and decent opportunities of passing his leisujre 
Lours, , 

Wc may be told that it is no part of the 
duty of the Imperial Conunissiou to build homes 
for the poor, ^cry weU, admit that, and so far 
let us trust to Air. Peabodv and all wdio may be 
stimulated to good deeds by his munilicont ex- 
ample. But though the Impcriid Commission 
repudiates any respousibilitj with regard t^o the 

J laces in Avliich the poor liVe when they are at 
ome, it docs aSvSmne responsibility Avith regard 
to those places of public resort m which they 
find entertainment when they go abroad. Let 
us see how Court and Commission do their duty 
in tliis respcjct in the New Cut. 

Mr^ IVhelks has smoked his pipe out, and is 
tired of watching the eddying of the muddy 
waters ^humanity. He wants some amuse- 
ment. Whither shtill lie go for relaxation and 
pleasant diversion ? Hi' choice hes among in- 
numerable public-houses and beershops, a wax- 
work show, two ‘‘ and a single theatre. 
®ie last is a large cowmoclioaa building, is duly 
licensed by tiie Lord Ciiamberlaiu, and for the 
small charge of threepence (to the gallery) 
affords Mr. Whelks^ thsr^fevating delights of 
the drama. On the occasion of our visit the 
programme offered two d' amas, and the jGhst of 
these was entiUed ^'Woinan^s Trials.^* Mr. 
Whelks was in tlie front rQw*of the gallery, and 
a ppheeman stood in the’' stalls with a cane to 
indicate him to another policeman at tlie gallery 
door, H he should interrupt the performance by | 
whistling, It strikes us at once as beiu^ weiyJ 
,odd that Mr. WhSka, who pays his money to I 


enjoy a play, should be so constantly disposed 
to inukc a disturbance and iubuTupt the pi;P- 
gress of tluit play. But Avhpn avc have wit- 
nessed Woman’s Trials/’ and ladlected upon 
the trial Avliich the ]>lay must luive hecu to Air. 
Wlu^lfcs’s patience, Are" no longer t.hiuk it odd 
that he should whistle. And heie, again, it is to 
be observed, that Mr, W'helks is pushed aw^ay 
in pit and gallery at the greaicst liisUnce from 
the stage, 'w^hUe the stfdls and boxes are given 
over to comparative cm}h iness. 

It would not be easy to describe clearly the 
plot of Woman’s Trials,” but its leading in- 
cidents will suffice to give an idea of its quality 
as a means of entortainincut. 

I’auliue Rosier, a flowTr-£:ir], is beloA^ed by 
Eugene, a young man of humble station ; but she 
rejects liis suit in favour of that of a military 
gentlemen, who, judging by liis cocked -hat 
and the size of his epaulettes, must be a fifid- 
marshal at least. The field-marshal, Avhose 
Christian name seems to be Iloiigree (in Eng- 
lish it would be Enery), is no sooner united to 
Pauline than he is ordered oflT to Die wars, 
Avhitlier lie goes, v'aliflMly, noth his sword di-awn, 
at the head of an armf of six men and a trum- 
! peter. Pauline finds lielfself deserted. It was 
to he expected that IIongTec would turn out 
badly»i for his first entrance Avas over a bridge. 
(Atkmtivd'studeuts of the British drama must 
have observed that the villmns enter over bridges 
I or down steps, while the virtuous characters 
come m modestly at the sides*) With her de*- 
sertion by Horigree, Pauline’s trials begin. At 
the end of five years, Mr. 'Wlujlks encounters 
her wandering about the country, accompanied 
by her little child, the sou of Hongree. They 
have passed through many cities begging their 
hr(;ad, but there ai’c no travel-stains on their 
clothes, their shoes arc in rcmoikably good 
order, and the little boy (who says be is very 
hungry) has on a clean collar and a pink necktie, 
and Ins hair is carefully brushed and curled. In 
this neat and natty plight of Avretoliedimss, the 
mother and child arrive at tlie Lamb, a roadside 
inn, kept by the comic man, Paul Lamborreau, 
and ins Avife, Madeliue, im old frieuj^ of taulineu 
The humours of this pair turn |q)on certain 
delicate mairimouial matters. Madcliiie had 
been courted by a gay trumpeter in the service 
of Plongree, but prefciTcd Paul, with 
however, she is always quarfclliug because they 
have no children. nTien Paul oispleases her, 
she taunts him with this, and says that no doubt 
if she had married the trumpeter there woiUd 
have been plenty of children by this time. ^ 
These stars stand for a piece of dialogue on 
this subject, which probably escaped the notice 
of the licenser of plays. Mr. Whelks, however, 
was higlily dclightetf with it. Paul and Made- 
liiie take compajssion upon Pauline and her son, 
and give them food and shelter ; aj^d when the 
little boy has eaten a cake, he inho^-eelly ask«^ 
Paul if he may play with Ms little boy. Hoaxi^* 
laugh again, ard more stars. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It is Avond^ful liow^ the personages of a 
drama, however widely thai/ may be seiN'ratad 
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from eacli other hy such slight obstacles as the 
Atlantic Ocean, or the great desert of Sahara^ 
always manage to come together wheu the 
e-xigtiiKues of the plot require a striking tableau^ 
, a catastrophe, or a happy reunion, JTongree, 
' returned from the wars, and accompanied bj a 
fine lady, arrives at the Lamb, and is recognised 
by Pauline, who claims him as her husband. 
I lie casts iJiei^otr, and doelar{3S, by way of cx- 
fiauation, to the ‘fine* lady (whom, it appears, 
le liasbigajnoiisly married) that this is “a vile 
plot of a degraded woman to cxi.ract his gold 
from l^auline protests that it is no 

such iJiing, and ]irodu.c*cs from her bosom a 
mlniatiire of lloiigreo. Dreading tliis proof, 
llongi'oc endeavours to take the miniature from 
hvx, I’hcrc is a (lcs])eratc^ struggle; one of 
I .Mongrcc’s soldiers points a gnu at 1 he comic 
I man, rushing on to Pauline's assistance, and on 
i thi# tableau llui curtain descends, amid much 
I wliistling and laughing from M.r. VVhelks. 
i More trials ibr l^an.^ulc. 8 he is on the road 
I again in a very neat, merino gown, wandering 
! from city to city witli her little son. She is 
I attacked by two grim rolibcfs, w ho demand Inn* 
j money. Shep.leads t hat she is ajioor waudoron 
j and ]) 0 ssesses only a ftw fraiu's. The. child 
pleads loo, urid says, in a pathetic littie voi^r, 
j Don’t Imrt my mol her.’’ One of the rob*>crs. 
who is a fiUMitious ruftian, declares t^at lie is 
quite overcome,” and ilicks a tear out of the 
corner of his cy(3 ; but iinmcdhiUdv turns 
savagely upon Pauline, and roars, ‘‘ Give me 

your money, or your brat finds a grave !” 

Dill, at tins moment the comic iiinke^eper rushes 
ou with a wliiii, and knocks the purse out of tlie 
robber’s hand. Pauline menaces tlie othcir 
robber with a dagger, Tablejiu ! The two 
robbers, being haflied, slink off— the lacetious 
one rctairiiing for a moment to shake Ids list 
and say, You shall hear from my soL’citor;” 
which,’ somehow or other, seemed to ns llw^ 
funniest oliservation we had heard for a long 
time. 

In the scone the tw’o robl)(5rs, instigated 
by the ^Yiekod Hongrcc, steal Pauline’s oldid 
from her in ^thc dead of night. One robber 
escapes through the window with the child, 
while the oUier struggles Avilh Pauline. Struggle 
of five minutes’ dural ion all over tiie stage, con- 
cluding Avit h tlic firing oflf of a gun ! Gall for 
Pauline, Avho ajipeafs before tluj curtain Aidtli 
her hair ovit of curl. 

• Many years have now elaj^scd, and Pauline’s son 
lull? grown to be u young man.. He is poor and 
uufortmuite, and apjiarcutly a companion of tlie 
tAvo robbers. T)ic fiicetious robber sua^s to lum, 
TVhy don’t you do it up J>roAA’'u '*10 Avhich 
tlm young man solem.nly replica, Because a 
still small voice tells me that there are bright 
days for iJioso who are honest” HoAvever, he 
is persuaded spite of the still small voice, 
U\ do g 4 )i)^OTiing inclining towards brown, 
Itaving to do with a forged clieque. When the 
money is obtained, the %ctioui; robber sar- 
castically pr(q.AOses tliaj^ they should open a 
liinitediiability bank f but Mr, Whelks {happy 


man) is not at all alive to this joke. Pauline’s 
next trial is to bo turned out tjy her Jalldlady, 
though she has lived Avith her ten years and 
owes her only a few francs. But tlie drama 
does not stick at trifles when the agonv wants 
paiiigup. (it is A^^orthy of remark here; that 
in the course of twenty years Pauline has not 
^rown a day older, and has made little change 
in her clothes, which have worn Avondcrfully.) 
Pauline rushes to the river and takes a hcad’er, 
but is rescued from the result of the rash 
act” by her son, who ha.ppens to be on the spot 
at the moment. She Jias only just rcco.gnisod 
her son and flow^u to his arms, vidien the young 
man^ is anTsted by liie militmy, Avith guns 
(toujours guns), for^ forgerjf Paulino now 
seeks an iuteivicw with Hciigrce (not a day 
older either), to plead for bm* son and his. But 
Ihe Aviciked llongreg stilj iusisls iiiat she is a 
degraded Avomnn seeking to ('^ti-act his gold 
irom liim, and orders ber^o be taken uvvuy. 

Ihe last smaie of all of tliis vciy .strange and ' 
eventful hisiory represcuts the omnl-iKyuse. 
Young ITougrce going to be irital for forgery, 
and old .IJoagne scaUal ‘‘on the right baud 
of the judgineut-scat,” as tlie hul observes. 
""There sits my father,” says the young man. 
“The proof!” demands ilie fatiicr, ""Be- 
hold !” says Pauline, entering at tlii.s moment 
with an old geuilenmn in a cassock and wliite 
bauds. At sight of V.lic reverend gentlcjuan— 
“this holy man” — who married him to Pauline, 
Iloiigrce begins to tremble, then rises and 
staggers <lown tiie ste))s of the judgment -seat. 

“Pauline,” he says, "‘your pardon— you — 
gasp — arc — gurgle— my wife; he — gasp — is — 
gurgle — nfy son.” Tlien llongree has a back 
full and is no more, leaving Mr. Wlndks t.o infer 
that he has died of a pricked eonseicmce. Cer- 
tainly there A-vere no outward causes t.o account 
for his sudden decease. As to Pauline, Mr, 
Wlielks is left to infer that the death of her 
husband rewTirds all her trials, luid makes her 
hap])iness complete. 

Prom this ttnn))le of the drama, wdiich really 
afford-s t he higliest clasps of entertainment in the 
immediate neighbourhood, vve followed Mr. 
Whelks to another place of amusement m the 
New Cut. This a?ius a waxw*<^>rk show. In 
front of the building, which was an old Rumble- 
down house, amoiig^tlie proAUsion-shops, a man 
played a barrel-organ, «hilc a Avoinan beat a 
drum with one haiid and took* money with tlic 
other. The price of admisglon was one penny, 
and the shed Avas rapidly filling with boys, 
young girls, ,aud a sprinkling of gro\Am-up 
women, among whom w^ere several dotnestm 
seiTants \^"ho had bcTS^ntp^j-t on errands, and 
were treating themselves to a little ewtertain- 
meiit on the Avay. TR^hen wc were "" all in,” a 
^loomy-looking kd came forward to describe the 
figures. The vniolc place w^as a ohamkjr of 
horrors, begliftaiiig Avxtlf Eush, and ending A^iiJi 
Doctor Pritchard, including, however. Lord 
Palmerston, Sir John Fran^iialJ and Ploreuce 
$figkti»|gale ; Lord Palmmton and Sir John 
being strangely mingled up^with the Italian • 
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piratei^. The gloomy lad minutely described 
all the drenmstenoes of the crimes with Mdiicli 
the figures wei'C associated, always sinking his 
to a solemn key when he came to say that 
ihe, V un’appy man expated his crime on tlie 
scuflle/’ and carefully giving all names and dates. 
A dirtier place, or a more wretched, ragged, and 
in the last degree mean and miserable phibi- 
tion, it is impossible to conceive. It ministered 
solely to the morbid taste for horrors. The 
heads bore no resemblance to the persons renre- 
sented, and most of them were oroken. The 
Italian pirates hadscarcelj a finger among them, 
and Lord Palmerston had evidently at some i 
time or other hpd his throat cut. (Possibly, in I 
a former state of waxwork existence, he had ! 
been I^ord William Russell.) We recognised 
several old friends from the windows of the 
harbors’ shops, and at least two from the shop 
doors of the cheap clothiers. Ernest Southey, 
wood, 


otherwise Forwood, “the unnatural ’usband and 
father,” if he were not the identical person, 
must have been own brother to the waxen 
gentleman who many years ago demonstrated 
the elasticity of a black saiin patent stock in 
High Holborn. He wore the same black stock 
now, while in the act of murdering his wife, in 
the same room where his three children (all of 
the same age) lay side by side in bed, poisoned. 
This dreary show concluded in a sort of hay- 
loft above stairs, or rather* above ladder, with 
tlie exhiliition of a Scotch giant and his infant 
danghter, a prodigy of fatuess and idiocy — a 
lamentable sight. The Scotch giant had not 
been looked at half a minute before he came 
down from liis platform with a ti^^ box and 
begged for bawbees. When there were no more 
ba\\^ees to be gathered, he returned to his 
platform, contemptuously shrouded himself be- 
hind a ragged curtain, and called to us to 
“ hook it.” And so the audience tumbled down 
some rickety steps, and streamed out into the 
Cut, running a thicker tide of human mud than 
ever. 

We next followQd Mr. Whelks to a gaff, also 
** giving” upon the main tlioroughfare of the 
Cut, and almost witliin sight of the august 
towers. When we come to this place of enter- 
tainment we feel that we have already been too 
prodigsti of epithets expressive of our horror 
and disgust. We have left ourselves no words 
strong enough to characterise the lill^liiness of 
the den we now entered, nor the unmitigated 
brutality of the performance we witnessed. The 
gaff was formed, as in the case of the waxwork 
shov;, out of a tumble-down house, and was 


heap. The prices of admission were a penny 
to the body of the half, and twopence to the? 
gallery. We paid twopence, und reached the 
gallery by a few steps* . We despair of being 
able to give any idea of the dreadful place. The 
floor of the arpa w^as composed of black mud; 
the ceiling, formed of a sooty sheet of canvas, 
had fallen in and Jiad a large hole in the centre 
as if it had..hcen used as a shoot fir coals. 
There was a raised stage without f^.t-lights., 


backed by a rudely-painted scene ; a fiddle and 
a jangling piano, boxed up in a corner, formed 
the orchestra, and the place was lighted dimly 
by about a dozen gas jets. The black pit below 
was nearly filled with boys, and the rickety 
gallery was thinly occupied by costermongers 
md girls. The performances consisted of sing- ^ 
ing and dancing. Wlien we enltred^j, the stage 
was occupied by a ruffianly-looking fellow at- 
tired in the traditional stage'costumc of an 
Irishman, He was singing an indecent song 
about a certain Paddy Carey, and the boys 
below were interrupting him with coarse jokes 
and taunts about tne state of the ceiling. The 
fellow took no pains to amuse them, ana danced 
and sang just when it suited him. Suddenly 
he stooped, and, pointing to a spot ou the rough 
scene behind, said, “ There’s the mark, now, fire 
away.” Presently one of the boys ilirew him a 
copper, which lie nicked up, declaring that it 
was half a ton” (a halfpenny, as we came to 
understand) ; then another was thrown, wdiicK 
he said was a ^‘ton” (a penny). Then the 
contributions fell to farthings, wliich he called 
‘‘fudges.” “Now",” he said, when he had 
picked up about a dozen fadges — “now lil 
Kvallop ipysclf about the staee a little.” He 
signalled to the orchestra, ana began to “wal- 
lop iiim&oU* about.” A boy tlirew a crust of 
bread at him with an 'expression of contempt. 
He slopped, and, pointing his finger at the boy..^ 
said, with a terrible oath, “I see you, you 
young * epithet,’ and if you do that again, Pil 
come down and split your ‘ oath’ jaw.” 

The foul and unsafe building w"as visibly 
tumbling down, and there w-as no policeman 
present cither in the place itself or at the door. 

If such dens are licensed, then the Commission 
is a mockery ; if such performances can be pre- 
sented in the heart ol a decent city, then the 
courtly authority of the Lord Chamberlain is a 
sham. 

In our article entitled “ Mr.Wlielks Revived,” 
which appeared in No. 373 of this journal, wn=? 
chose the fictflious name of “ Mr. Harry Clifton” 
for a performer at a music-hall, wlio w*as de- 
scribed as singing somewhat vulgar songs. We 
regret to find that this is the real name of a 
gentleman who never sings at music-halls, and 
enjoys a high reputation both as a concert- 
singer and a writer of comi? songs of the bettor 
class. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY. j 

Theee are some individuals-— and most readers ^ 
can probably lay theii fingers on a specimen or 
two among tlieir acquaintance — who are for 
ever accusing themselves of faults. “I am 
the idlest fellow in tllfe world,” some member of 
tliis class will sp ; or, “ I am aa; proud as any 
Lucifer “ I want patience “I a vel-j: 
hot temper “ I am sadly impetuous,” and the 
like. Self-accusations are gerierahy of this sort, 
not entirely* ruinous to the charactei* of the 
person confessing, and rare indeed are the cases 
m which we find a man who will say,; “ I am a 
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cravcA at heart or, I am naturally prodi- 1 
gjously stingy and mean.” 

Now, it is a curious fact that this self-accusa- 
iory habit into wliich so many individuals among 
us fall is possessed by us also to some extent as 
a nation. We English people stand almost 
alone among the nations of the earth in our 
^ practice of habitual and liberal self-censure. 
We are alwiiys taking ourselves to task, pointing 
out our own defects* calling upon all men to 
observe them, and showing how much better 
matters are administered in other countries. 
‘‘Our town is ill administered,” we say; as 
indeed it is ; “ We have no government “ Our 
cabs and omnibuses are a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion.” 

It is probable that neither in the individual | 
nor in the nation does all this mean much, | 
indeed it cannot mean much, or we should carry 
ouf heads lower than w'O do ; but mean it much, 
or mean it little, certain it is that this habit of 
self-depreciation belongs to us, and tlmt in no 
respect is it more powerfully developed than in 
relation to matters of a decorative kind, and 
such as are connected witht)ur public buildings, 
monuments, gardens, and other similar institu- 
tions. Here, indeed, arc ready to confess 
•ourselves abject in the last degree;# and jiot i 
without cause. ^ « 

Still there is hope for us. Witlrfn the last 
few years w'e have been moving in the right 
direction. Wc have built larger houses, with 
more pretensions at any rate of a decoral ive 
sort. We have constructed pretty flower-gar- 
dens in our Parks, and in other ways shown a 
desire to improve our public places,— nay, an 
attempt has even been made of late to do some- 
thing with our cemeteries, so that these, our last 
resting-places, shall present something leiTs mo- 
notonous and distressing to the eye than the old ! 
combination of rank grass and grim uu- 
decorated gravestone with which w'e were so 
long contented. 

it would be difficult to conceive anything 
more rcpulsjvc and more hopeless than the old 
London chiirchyard, now fallen into disuse, but 
of whicli there may still be found many speci- 
mens in and Ibout the metropolis and suburbs. 
Take as mcRopolitan instances the two enclo- 
sures on either side of Paddir.gton-slrcct, at the 
back of the Marylebone workhouse, or that one 
near to Tyburn, and belonging to the parish of 
St. George, Hanover-square. They are simply 
, Imrriblc. No other word can express the aver- 
sicJH which such places inspire. There is no 
attempt to present death under its softer and less 
lerribie aspect. Long rows of grim ungainly 
upright stones, relieved here' and there by a 
square edifice, like a huge tea-caddy, stand 
there in unmitigated ugliness, suggesting 
only the darkest side of the picture — death in 
its most hideous and squalid form — and such as 
vf§ have^kn^n and feared it <rom our earliest 
<lays. ^ 

The ornamentation and the general look of 
the modern c(^netery is a vast improvenieut on 
those d^adful old burf iflg-grounds. It is chiefly 
with the view oS marking every indication of 


improvement in this way, and of suggesting 
how it may be carried further, thatjtlfese few 
notes on churchyard sculpture are here set 
down. 

In some of our cemeteries of the longest 
standing, the old and the new kind of monu- 
ment may be seen close together, and compared. 
There, will be found the older graves marked 
with the common ugly head-stone, tlic square 
brick tomb with the stone slab, and the narrow 
stone grave, shaped somelhiiig like a coffin. 
There, also, will be observable two other kinds 
of monument, much ijf use, and finding, or having 
once found, marked and special favour in English 
eyes— -two very ungainly and unmeaning mon- 
strosities — the obelisk and theiuru. ^ . 

Whence, in the name of all that is most in- 
congruous and most inappropriate on earth, this 
popularity of the obelisk and the urn ! There 
are thousands of these in our cemeteries. The 
•writer, in one of our priiyipal cemeteries, paused 
for a moment, and without moving from the spot 
of ground on which he stood, counted forty-four 
urns at a glance. The spot was chosen at hap- 
hazard, and was not in a commanding situation. 
Let the reader judge of it for himself. Let 
him visit one of our cemeteries where there is 
raised ground, as at Higligafe, and let him 
survey what is before him from an elevation. 
He will see such incredible numbers of these 
urns and obelisks as would lead him to the 
belief, if he did not know better, that they 
were the insignia of England’s religion. Now, 
how is this to he uccotnited for? The urn 
has some connexion of the ancient heathen sort 
with tlie ashes of the dead. In countries where, 
and in the lime when, the bodies of the dead 
were consumed by fire, the ashes left after in- 
cremation, collected and placed in an urn, wxrc, 
as everybody knows, preserved. But now, when 
those mortal remains are, as is patent to all 
men, buried underground, what significance have 
these wretched urns, which not only do not 
contain the ashes of the dead, but arc, most 
probably, solid throughout, and incapable of 
holding ashes or anything else ? 

Anct these sepulchral arms are draped. 
Among the thousands, there are lew, if^any, 
which are not partially veiled by a ^ piece 
of drapery. There are variations, truly^ in the 
maimer of the cutting of the cloth ; sometimes 
it is in two formal ffestoq^s, with the ends passed 
through the handles of the vessel ; sometimes it 
covers nearly the whole urn wdth its folds; 
sometimes it is thrown over the vase in a care- 
less loose style, at the sciilptor’KS discretion; 
but it is always, or almost always there, antf has 
got to be-^ regarded,*d#ubUqs 5 , in the light of a 
pious emblematical decoration, jitst as the in- 
verted torch has got Jo be looked upon as a 
^ype of death, in spite of the fact,^ known to 
I every one who Ifhs qver lighted a lucifer match, 
that if you li«ld any igrfited object downward, it 
burns brighter than ever. 

But the obelisk in this coifctry, where no 
symbol^m such as it may*Uave had among 
Eastern nations attaches to fit, and where no 
cabalistfc signs are inscribed upon its surface, 
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is^evcB a more immeaiimg sepulcliral moimmeiit 
than an nrn. It is an ugly thin" an nnsug- 
gestive thing, it can never have any attractive^ 
ness except such as miglit attach to it from its 
beiiig.of vast size, a monolith hewn out of one ; 

I solid block of marble. In our cemeterieS) it has j 
[ certainly no merit of this sort to redeem it from 
I igiiominy. It is small, of poor material, and 
I is, generally speaking, out ot the porpcndicular. 

^ These obelisks are of various forms. Some- 
times they are enormous at their bases, and 
taper away rapidly to a shaq) point, so as to 
present something of th^ appearance of a 
pyramid ; sometimes theytrise to a considerable 
luMglit— six or seven feet, perhaps — and ctul 
al>rupt.ly in a blunt four-sided point, and some- 
times they t(‘nuinate in some terrible and ab- 
normal hishion, as in a hand with tlie forcfingei- 
pointing ujnvard. Let the -'’cadcr picture this 
to himself for a<<5'iioineiit — an obelisk rising from 
its pcdesial and tajjcrfng swiftly away till it 
becomes as small as a man’s wrist. Then comes 
the liand, as above, with the index exioiuleJ — 
somctiracs knocked off. Yon would fmd nothing 
more rudely conceived, than this barbarous ar- 
rangement, aniong savages. 

it is possible to effect combinations of tlie 
obelisk and the urn together, rnough the urn is 
usnaiiy to be found on a pedestal by itself. 
Still, the thing may be done, and I ev(‘n dis- 
liriclly remember an instance in one of the 
London cemeteries of such fertile invention on 
the jairi of one of our monumonial sculptors as 
led to the combination of obelisk, pedestal, urn 
and drapery, in one composition, leaving nothing 
to be desircd—except, ynn'liups, a crowbar, with 
which to make an end of tlie whole thing. 

This popularity of the obelisk, and it is to tlic 
full as popular as the urn, is a tiling entirely 
mysterious. That it can ever have been chosen 
by any sane human being on account of its 
intrinsic mbrits, that anything of beauty or 
suggcsiivejiess can ever liavc been associated 
witli it in any one of its aspects, that an 
obelisk can ever have been clioscn by any one 
because he liked it or thought it tlie most 
appropriate monumental design wdiicU could 
be selected to mark the last resting-place 
of his friend 0 / ridation—tbcse are ideas which 
may at smcc be dismissed as simply absurd and 
untenable, 

Iris a fcalurct ill oiSl' national cbaiucter, and 
a very important one, that wc are at once 
extremely docile and extrcrmdy bigoted in 
matters *of opinion. We believe what wc 
are told to believe, and stick to it. ' People 
who think for themseh^a-mx rare in the ex-: 
treine. We liavtf an bnonnous respect for 
what are called jirofesaional people, and are 
guided by their enunciaaous in an inordinate/ 
degree. The ordinary type of huipan beinp^^ 
going to the emporium’’ of a sepulchral 
mopumenlalist to select gravestone, on being 
told by the proprietor of the establishment what : 
he ought to have., will at once fall into tlie ' 
views of the profa’&sional person, ’’ Thi^l sir, is 
; ' generally thought to be a chaste and app'*opriate : 
kind of monument,’’ says the ailhst, indicating I 


an obelisk of granite, standing in his show^- j 
room ; or, Wc set uji a very great numlier oTt 
these, sir, and they are found to give gcnerivl 
satisf; ictidT’ We shrink from trusting to our j 
own convictions, or consulting our own tastes, j 
Wc require a iirecedent. Wc seek to intninch | ; 
ourselves behind the opinions of others, mis- ||, 
hmstiug our own, or perhaps, sti^^ of tener, we |! 
hme none of our ovui, ^ | 

It is by uo means uncommon to find among 
our more elaborate monuments some which arc 
decorated with hinium figures, rudely expressing 
the passion of grief, the flight of time, and the like. 
There is one figure especially, a female figure, 
bowed over an urn— the urn again !— and oflen 
holding the inverted torch, in an attitude expres- 
sive of grief, whiclf is no doubt very gcmTally 
known, and whicii may bo seen in any of the 
monument shops in the nciglibourliood of our 
cemeteries. It is never well executed, anef it i 
never can bo. The human figure has this re- | 
markable character!.stic among olbers, tliat it !| 
can only bo widl modelled or carviul by a first- ;} 
rate artist, and the, services of .siieh an one can- || 
not be secured except on terms wiiich very few |j 
among those who wish to put up monuments | 
<0 iheir friends or relafiVes arc able to afford. 

Idm especial , mourning figure, r(‘]M’e:‘entaiions 
of ahgelS|^ and even of cupkis holding hour- 
glasses, and oihtm appropriate and iunppro- 
priatc end)lcms, arc frequonily to bt3 found in 
our biirying-grounds, but they arc almost in- 
variably (as 13 also the case with busts and 
medallions of the dead) ill ('xecuted, and would ^ 
be much better away. A man may bo able to 
carve a flower, or to cut out a stone cross, tole- 
rably well, and may yet be wholly inadequate to 
the task of dealing with the human figure. 
Moreover, there is a fitness and propriety in all 
things, and ilioiigli the ceirietery may btJ — nay 
undoubtedly is — a fit place for a coniinemorutive 
stone or cro.ss indicating llm place where the de- 
parted one is laid, it is hardly the riglit situation 
for sculptured xnonumeiii of high value, Sufdi 
a work of art demands to be slmltcrcd under 
a roof, and not left in the open air exposed to 
all the injurious iulliienccs of ^weather and 
atmosphere. I’he jiropcr tiling in graveyard is 
a grave. J f a monument be wanted, it should be 
elsewhere. In a church, under cover, or grounded 
at k'ast on some firm and good foundation. 

If the common liead-stouc be ugly and re- 
pulsive, if the obelisk be uri, meaning, and the 
urn, in modern times, Inexcusable, wiiafc sort of ' 
structure should wc do well lo place over tlio 
graves of our dead, sacred before all men to 
tlicir memory ? Bonicthing there should be-^ 
but what ? 

There is not much room for fancy or vagary 
here. Neil her our tombstones nor the inscrip- 
tions on them should be of a fantastic sort. 
Heaven knows that the presenc^^pf fancy or 
even of ccccn{ricity, as displayed -the cou^ 
struciion of a moiumient or the wording of an 
epitaph, docs not necessarily indviatc anything 
of iuaiffercnce to their hss in the hearts of those 
who have caused such mdimmerit to be Vet up; 
still they are apt to convey that impression. 
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, Panciful monimiente and in 5 ?rripiioiis, (hew, 
a»rc ol)jcctio]n\bltj ; as arc also all ohedisks, urns, 
narrow nprij^ht pedestals, small models of cluircli . 
spires, Corinthian columns, complete or broken, 
and everytliing of the sarcophagus kind. Of 
upright luonunicnts, crosses alone are good, and 
these sliould be low, and not too large. It is 
in the vcrspjiaturc of things, alas! that the 
ground of graveyards, should he coutiiuuilly dis- 
turbed. A monumental stone is no sooner set 
up tluiu it becomes necessary, pcrliaps, to make 
a^new grave close beside tliat whicli the skme 
niarks, and so its foundations are disturbed, and 
tlie monumoni settles over to one side. Nay, 
changes may take place in connexion with the 
ground beneath the tombstone itself, and the 
same result jnay then follotv. Aiidtiiis settling 
over to one side, having always something of a 
lij^licrous appearance, is a thing to be guarded 
against in every way, and does seem to .suggerf., 
upon the wliolc, that ilie best churchyard monn-^ 
menis are llai, ones, and such as cx.ieiul in a 
horizonial position along ihe ground. 

A belter kind of gravestone is beginning to 
apj)(iar in our cemeteries, and to i! ihe old 
ohjeciionablc fornas {,11*4^ gradually giving places 
Among ihe newer monuments which are to 
be se.cii in our 'modcru burying-iflaccs,* the 
reader wdio cures to observe such iliings, will 
take not <3 that there is one which is very 
&ini])le and good, and which common sense, 
as vv(dl as good taste, recommends. A plain ’ 
slab of stone or niurbic, about the size of the i 
grave, lying above it in a horizouiai position, j 
and surluninded by a gilded railing. It is not, ' 
unfrcquently the case that between the slab and j 
the railing Ihercs is sufiiciftnl room left for a 
llowcn’-bcd, and the whole combi imiiou forms 
probably us good an out-door moiiumental 
structure as could be hit upon, and one, more- 
over, within reach of the ineiuis of a great 
number of people. 

This is u kind of monument which is both 
simple and natural, and but little liable to bo 
displaced or to fall out of rt'pair. Wlieu it is 
seen an^ong the others, whicd\ have been glanced 
at above, it# at once jKoclaiins its superiority. 
Obeditmt tJ the force of gravitation it is in 
unison with the laws of nat ure, instead of op- 
posing i.hein, and, raised but lil I !(' from the cartli, 
it feaivS no fall. A'^heu thi‘- ftowers arc in bloom 
all around the ccutnil slab, or tiie evergreens 
jvhc-u flowers may not be had, the whole 
11^ ng pr(‘seuts a cheerful look such as sliould 
rightly cliaracterise a monument set up by those 
who sorrow, but witli hojic. Such memorial 
stones as these, with iHie bright, gilt ra^ng, the 
pure marble slab, and* the Jlo\v(n’-bcds, arc 
amenable to no charge of horror or ghastdiuess. 

A cemetery is most certainly tlic right placei^ 
for a jirofusiou of flowers. Of all out-door 
monument A decoration theso^arc by far ihe 
rfiost btaltiful and airpropriatc. Tiiosc. who 
have moiey to spend upon the last habitation 
of their fricAds and relations, iifld who piously 
desire to show theij^ feve and sorrow by some 
sort oT ontwar4 sign, will act more wisely in 
paying* soni^ annual fee to the cemetery gar- 


dener to keep churchyard flower-beds trim and 
pretty, iluiu in laying out a vast Amount of 
money mnong stoneinason«», resulting in ill- 
executed angels, or trophies of camion balls and 
swords and cocked-hai s, and other such iiuignia, 
hinting at^ the professional career of llui de- 
ceased. The sums of money on these 

great ponderous symbolical immuumni.s are often 
very large. But who tlmt has groaned in pre- 
sence of some hideous spccimcu o'i si |>ulciiral 
bad taste, some terrible combiuntiou of ch(*rubs 
and skeletons, of scythes and iu)ur-gl;.i^>«es, of 
broken columns and* ponderous marble clouds, 
and who lias at Ihc'^'amc time felt the ixsauiy 
of one of iliesG flowcr-begii j| graves, will noi 
testify to the superiority of the gardener’s work 
over that of the stonemason ? 

There is, loo, 11 symbolism in the intro- 
duction of flovvc/»s hero which makes .them 
specially til:. These plmiis hate come no from, 
a r(K)L whieli itself was^buvied in the earth in 
onha* that tlic flower whifdi wo admire might 
j Ifloom. Tiicy were put into the ground in the 
j form of seed or bulb with no bcau\y ihciu 
i lo win our admiration, but they come iqi in dne 
time arrayed in such spleudour of d(‘eoraiion as 
eaiiuoti fail to 1111 us with admiration firsi, and 
(hen, as we think longer, wn’tli hope. They are 
crasser of ilie (add whoso jicrishiible nature have 
b'aen made before now to ty[<lfy the insecurity 
of human life. Moreover, they .suggest, at least, 
a eertain continued su))crvision, a daily tending 
and can*, whioli favour the idea that tlioso to 
whose memory they are sacred, are si ill .held in 
recollect ion by their friends. 

Let our “ gardens of the dead,” t hen, be really 
irardens in the ordinary aeccpUitiou of the wuird. 
li is terrible, at best, that act of hidingaway in 
tlui grave tlm bodies of iliose- we havt^ loved, re- 
i membering that tluj very lips wliieli we have 
kissed, and the liands which we have held in ours, 
are lying there in the cold wet eaith, when the 
days arc dark and the nights are stormy. A 
griiw'ous thought always, and one to which man’s 
nature may not. rdiogct ber be recoueilcd. But. 


more endurable, and divest the place, wlim*^ those 
whom wo Jiavc cared for arc laid, and where we 
must one day lie ourselves, of ull t hat is gliasily 
and r(‘})ul.sive i .’vtorually — of evcryihing^ilmt can 
! strcugiheu that natural fear of death which h 


strong within us always. 


EAR AT SEA. 

I. • 

‘^Ah!” I says, •kjj,),u’vc been a hard and a 
hitler mother to me ; and it goes again the 
grit to timi one’s back upon you. Tve toiled 
'On, and lived l\ard,*aud yet you’ve alwuivs 
Isliowed me a jwld, cruel face;” and as I said 
that, fcelinf^quite heartsick, I leans iny elbows 
on the side 0’ tl.ie ship, and my cliin 011 rny 
bauds, and has a long, loagiJook at the old 
couutgr as we was leavir^; — perhaps to see 
*1)0 mife. • 


eyed and sad with aU the lines of sorrow marked 
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in their foreheads, while I could see lips trem- 
bfing aildj)reasts working with the pain they 
could hardly keep down. And then I don’t 
know how it was, but it seemed to me timt we 
thought together the same sad things, and ihat 
I kiiew their thoughts and they Knew mine. 
Tliere was all the old life— -plain as could be ; and 
then came the long, long struggle with sickness, 
and death, and want ; and I knew that people 
said such poor folk should not marry, andi many 
another bitter word, as if it was wrongful to love 
and try to be ''happy. The wind whistled 
through the ropes above ^our heads, and the 
clouds seemed gathering, ^oo, in our hearts, for 
though the bitterness was gone, I could see 
plenty of .sorrow Uiid sadness all around. 

•'Won’t do, my lack” I says, rousing up, 
and wetting both hands as if I meant work ; 
and then 1 goes down in tjfe steerage to try 
and make things a bit comfortable, for yon see 
all the poor tnmgs w^re in a most miserable 
state. Some was ill, some down-hearted, some 
drunk and foolish, some drunk and noisy, some 
dmiik and quarrelsome. Then there was chD- 
drcri crying, and women scolding, and altogether 
ifcrwas anything but a cheering prospect for the 
night, for, as you may say, we weren’t shook 
dowm info shape yet. 

*^Good time coming,” I says cheerily; and 
having no young ones of my own, I sot to, to 
help them as had. I got hold of a young shaver 
— about two and a half, I should think — and he 
was a-letting go right aw'ay as if lie’d got all the 
trouble in the ship in his ])rccious young head. 
But he soon turned qiiief, playing w^ith my 
knife, and all at once I finds UsS he’d made a 
hammock o’ me, and had gone off as sound as 
a church. During the next three days its 
mother was very ill, poor thing, and 1 had to 
regularly mind the little one ; and I did, too. 

Well, ’iisri’t a very pleasant life in the 
steerage of an emigrant ship bound for New 
Zealand, ’spccudly il* the ^ w^eather’s a bit 
rough; and so we found it. For the next 
morning, when I w^eut on deck, there was a stiff 
breeze blowing, the ship heeling over; and as 
1 thought the night before, so it w'as — there w^as 
nothing in sight but waves all round, ^ One 
sailor did point to something wliich he said was 
home, but it might have been a cloud. 

The fourth night had come, and as I lay in 
my berth listening to " wasli wash” of the 
water past the side of the ship, the creaking and 
groaning of tlic tk bers, and every now and 
then the heavy bumn of a wave against tlic 
side, I couldn’t helptliiukbig what a little there 
was betweeu us and death ; and somehow or 
other the serious Jl^ouglffo "^rhat came kept me 
wide awake. 

It was two bells, I think they call it, for 
they don’t count time as we do asliore, when ally 
at once I could hoar as there 'was a great bustle* 
up on de^k, w here all tRrough ihi watclies of 
the night everything’s mostly very quiet. Then 
there came a gdod deal of tramping about and 
running io and fro; so I gets out of mxbe/th„ 

< slips on one or tw6* things, and goes cautiously 


up the ladder and gets my bead above the hatch- ■ 
way, and then in a moment I saw w^hat was um j 
and it gave me sucli a shock tliat I nearly let ' 
go my hold and fell back into the steerage, i 
There was a thick cloud of smoke issuing out | 
from between the hatches, right in the centre of 
the ship ; and almost before I could thoroughly 
realise it all, or make myself believe as it was 
true, a woman ran shrieking alon^ the deck in 
her night-dress, and calling out those fearful 
words on board ship — 

Fire ! fire I fire /” 

Hundreds of miles from land, standing on a 
few nailcd-together pieces of wood, and them 
burning beneath your feet. 

I couldn’t help it : all my bitter feelings of 
being ill used camci, back, and I says to my- 
self : 

" Your usual luck, mate ; wouldn’t be you if 
you w^eren’t unfortunate. But never mina ; ytu 
have your choice, fire or water.” And then I 
thought of the danger, and I ketches myself such 
a thump in Ibe chest, and rolls up my sleeves, 
and goes up to the captain as was busy giving 
his orders. 

" What shall I do?” I says. 

''Pump!” he shouts*; '‘"and fetch a dozen 
morp up.’l 

Loi 1 bless you ! I had ’em up in no time from 
amongst tho crying women ; and I found time, 
too, to get the women and children up on deck in 
the poop, wliicli was furthest from the hat/Ches, 
where the smoke , kept pouring out, besides 
which the wind took it away from them. 

There was plenty of shrieking and screamiug 
at first ; but they bad got the right man in the 
right place when they chose that captain, for he 
runs to the poop, where all the shivering things 
was a-sianding, and with a few avoids he quiets 
them. Then he runs to the men as was scuf- 
fling about, here, there, and everywhere, and gets 
them all togetlier; and then at last lie gets a 
line of follows with buckets, a lot more at the 
I)umps, and some more at the little engine as 
'was there ; and tlien 'udicn all w'as ^ready, and 
every man standing still at his post, he goes 
with some more to the hatchCnS and drags up a 
couple, when up rose a regular pilh|V of lire and 
smoke, with a snaky (piiet movement, and in a 
moment every face was lit up, and there was 
quite a glare s])reading far out to sea. Sails, 
cordage, masts, everything seemed turned into 
gold. For a moment I couldn’t help forgetting 
the danger, and thinking Avhat a beauliful sight , 
it was; when directly after there was a reguLr 
ringing cheer, the engine and j)umps went' 
"clang-clang,” and the water was teemed into 
the burning hold from bucket and engine-nozzle. 

How tlic water liissed and sputtered ! while 
volumes of smoke and steam ruslied up where 
( it had been all flame but a moment before, and 
as %ve saw this we cheered ; but we’d nothing 
to cheer for; it was only the flfe^ .gathering 
strength; and then, as though laugniiiff at the? 
water wc poui;{;d in, it came dnshirig, atm crawl- 
ing, and running ii]), licking the edges of the 
i hatchway, and setting oh dire the tarpacUns at 
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the sides, and then it began to shoot and leap 
i» as if to catch at the cordage and sails. 

Pour it in, my lads,^’ shouted the captain. 
“ Don’t be afraid ; we shan’t run short of water, 
like they do at your London fires.” 

No,” says a chap on my side ; ‘^and there 
ain’t no running away into the next street.” | 
Then I saw the captain run to tlie man at 
the wheel, amd he changed the course of the 
sliip^ so that all the smoke and flame went over 
the side ; and then at it we went, sending in the 
water at a tremendous rate, but to all appear- 
ax^ce it did no good — not a bit. 

^^^Now, my lads/’ says the captain, ‘'with a 
will;” and then we cheered again; and that 
noble fellow stood with the engine-nozzle in his 
hand, leaning riglit over fj;io fiery hole, where 
the flames darted out, scorching him, and there 
he stood battling with them, and aiming the 
waier wlmre he thought best. 

You see I stood close aside him, so that 1 
could sec all as he did — a brave fellow — and it 
was hot, too. You know I was taking the 
buckets as they were passed to me, and send- 
ing the water in with ap regular splash as 
far as I could every time ; and the captain 
nodded at me every newr and then, and, “ Well 
done !” he says, wlicu it was him as ^ught to 
have liad the "praise. • * 

It was like looking dowm into the liionth of a 
furnace ; and, as far as I could see, wo might 

1 'ust as well have been playing with a couple of 
loy’s squirts ; but I knew enough of duty to 
feel what I ought to do; and though I’d have 
liked to have been aside the wife to comfort her, 
my duty w’^as to stand there a pouring in that 
there water till I couldn’t do it no longer ; and 
the more it didn’t seem no good, the more 1 
warmed up — obstinate like — and meant to try ; 
for 1 didn’t see any fun in being beaten off by a 
few flames and sparks, while the look as 1 got 
now and then from the captain went right 
through me, and in went the water. 

All at once a lot of the sailors stops pumping 
and one shouts out : 

“ ’Tain’t ho good, mates. Boats out !” 

But he* hadn’t hardly said it, before I saw the 
captain dartl)ack; and then there was a bright 
ligmt as the ^copper branch of the hose. -pipe 
flashed through the air, and then down came 
tlie sailor on the deck. 

^‘Back to your work, men,” sang out the 
captain ; “ and let a man go to (he boats if he 
^ dares!” And then they stood hanging about, 
mritcring, and one Dutch chap pulls out a knife. 
JWst at the same minute, too, a couple of the 
sailors as had' been handing me the buckets 
strikes work too, a-saying they’d be hanged 
if they’d stop there and frizzled. 

I felt that if the men did as they liked, 
it would be all over with us ; and that meant 
a regular rush to the boats, while the poor 
women andj*^hildi*en were left to bum; so 
Wbat di(f r do but I ups with the leather 
bucket 1 had in mj hand — I’vo ^ften laughed 
since — and brings it down like a ’stinguxsher 
right oiTithe top of iwiAber one’s head; as to 


t’other — ^lie was a little chap, and I’m six foot 
and pretty strong — I gets hold of liim by the 
scruff of the neck and strap of his trousers, and 
afore he knew where he was, I had him up in 
the air and over the hole where the flames were 
pouring up, and so close, too, that he couTd feel 

the scorching ; and then 1 ain’t much given 

to swearing, nut I rapped out something fierce, 
that if he didn’t work I’d hurl him in. 

Lord, you should have heard what a shriek 
there was as the fellow twisted about like an 
eel to get away, and then I put him a little 
nearer ; when lie be^ed and prayed to be put 
down, and he’d work^ill he dropped ; . and then 
up comes the captain, for he’d bolted off into 
the cabin, but now rushed anit again with a 
revolver in each hand. 

“Well done, my man,” he shouts to me, for 
he saw what 1 dief^ and then ho gives me one 
of the pistols, and^ swore he’d^ shoot the first 
,man as disobeyed, and blessed if I didn’t 
believe he would, if they’d have tried it on ; but 
they didn’t, but began puniping away like mad 
again, and we two went to work pouring in the 
water, while I’m sure 1 heard a regular groan 
from the captain, though his face was like a bit 
o’ wood. 

'Phis didn’t fake above five minutes ; but I 
believe it lost us the ship, though we had seemed 
to make $uch a little impression when we turned 
on the water. But five minutes at such a time 
was ruin ; the flame rose higher and higher, and 
the heat was awful ; so that do what we w^ould, 
we were beat back, and instead of a quiet 
crawling flame now, tliero was a regular roar, 
and the wind set towards the great fiery tongues 
in a fierce draught. 

Stick to it, my man,” says f he captain, in a 
low voice. ‘' It’s our only chance.” 

“ And I wouldn’t give much for it, sir,” I 
says, in the same tone. 

“ Husli !” he says ; and then to the men^ 

“ Pump away, my lads !” 

They pumped away hearty enough, and kept 
trying on a cheer ; but it soon could be seen 
with half an eye that the ship must go, for the 
flames darted up, and, almost before you knew 
it, the rigging was on lire, and tlic toiigiie« like 
leaping from rope to rope, till the f arry Things 
blazed furiously, right up to the inaiumaft-Iiead, 
and little fiery drops of uurning tar kept falling 
onto the deck, or^cissiy^ into the sea; while 
for far enough off, out. iiit o thS dark night, the 
great flaky sparks weuf llvi^^g along, for all the 
world like a beautiful golden snow-storm. 

“ There,” says the captain, throwing down 
the copper branch with which he had played on 
the fire, and shaking^hk fist^aghi. in the flames, 
so that they must liavc burnt it, “there,” he 
says, savagely, “I’ve fpuglit it out with you, 
lid you’ve beat I Now for life saving !” 

And then, qflietly and coolly, he had one 
boat lowcrcddown, with the first mate in and a 
crew of sailors, and 15ie siirieking women and 
children lowered in, while tbe^ quiet ones lie 
i^ept.ba^. Then there was a watcr-ciisk and a 
lot of bisciiit-bags thrown iif, and that boat, | 
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well !{o^ule(], puslKul ofT on the calm sea, and 
ky to, watjcliiiie: ns. Tiieu the second mate was 
ord(5r(}d into the sc(‘cxiid boat, witli a crew ol’ 
sailors ; water and bfigs of bisciiit were thrust 
ill ; and thou, well loaded with women and 
cliildrim, and one or tAvo of the men passengers, 
that was care fully lowered doArn, unbooked, and 
pushed oil’. 

Th(3 other two boats were not swung omt 
Uie si(l(\s, but lay botw>en the masts of the ship, 
right iu the middle of tlie deck:, and Averc full of 
stores and odd things put there to be out of the 
way ; but the captain and men left soon had 
tackling fastened to the boat that Was right in 
front of tiie lire, and it was hauled up, swung 
clear, and loAverud down with a couple of men 
iu, and they roAved it. back to the huider part of 
the slap, Avhile we who had been lauucliing it 
had to make a regular dash through the iiaines, 
wdiich now expended nearlv aci’oss the deck. 
One man, lioAvcver, didi. not dare come through,^ 
but ])1uTigcd oAmrboard and swram alter the boat 
till ho A\^as took in. 

“ Now said the captain ; and the rest 

of the ATomcn Avere slung doAvn. 

I did not menu, to go as long as I Cfould help 
ilie captain ; and I lien half a dozen of the men 
passejigers were loAVcred down, and tliey vreix^ 
just going to shove off, when 1 kIiouIs ouP*- 
Sto(.) !” and the captain turns round angrily 
to me ; and i says, No 'water V* 

Sure enongl) they had none, and a cask 
that stood on the deck Avas slung doAvii, and 
they Arcre going to shove off again, wdien 1 
heard a- shriek as Avent through and through 
me, and saw a bright glare ; the man at the 
rudder leaned over, while at tiic same moment 
there Avas a roar and a ruslx of fearful light, 
and the gn'at mairmuist. blazing from to 
bottom, and covered xntli burning rope and 
canvas, lopjded over toAvards Avhere the boat 
lay, for the fire had been eating into it beloAV 
deck for long enoiigli. Jt was all in a moment, 
and like the flashing of some great sheeit of 
lightning, as in the midst of a Avild and fearful 
cry it fell right toAvards the boat. 


That Avas a fearful tnoment, that was, and avc 
held oiir breath AvdtU terror ; ao-id 1. — 1 could 
noi. help it— I covere|l, mj'face Avith niy hands 
and dared not look, trll .1 heard a loud cJieer, 
and saw the boat ,6alely floating' within a A tn-y 
few yai'ds of the halJtextiucfc mast Avhieh liad 
narrowly missed falling upon the little haven of 
safety. 

And uoAvihey Avere g<8:ng to get the last boat 
out, and the three* others lay off at a little dis- 
tance, wdiilc above the Jmarse orders of the cap- 
tain there was the crackling and roar of thft^ 
flames, now leaping up at a rate. AnU 

yet it was a splendid sight, in spite of the hor- 
ror; for eveiy now and tlihn pieces of the copper 
wire rope used' in the rigging regularly caught 
fne, and burned with a most beaufcxfnL blue 
light, brighter ihm. in any firework I ever saw; 


AvliiJc iioAv the foremast; had taken fire, and the 
flames Avfere itwing along the rigging till the 
ropes seemed illumiuated with litth*. beads afld 
tongues of lire. The heat grew aAvful, and every 
noAv autl theu pieces of blazing rope, spai's, and 
blocks fell rod-hot laid glowing into the sea, to 
send up little columns of hissing steam. The 
wdiole of the centre of the ship Avas now on fire, 
and the flames rose prodigiuuslwf/lhmtring ofi*, 
^d flashing amidst the clouds of 'sinote ; ayJuIc 
im: away, still lightly flitted and spun about tlie 
golden flaky snow, eddying amongst the smoke, 
and darting far on high, m the most beautiful 
way imaginable. ' 

1 think 1 said before how the trcmimdous 
heat caitscd a reguhu* draught to set toAvards 
the fire, so that as ^ you A\^ere almost scorek’d 
before, the wind came with quite a cold rush 
beliind ; but- then, how it made the flames roar 
again, and burn more fiercely than ever ! It 
was a sickeniug sight ; for every now and then 
llie cruel forky tongues seemed, to kecf) lapping 
at and threatening us, and tJuai dancing and 
licking fnerytliiiig up, as it iu di‘viJish joy at the 
prospect of soon devouring us ]inor sinners. 

It was a honihle sight, xmd though i didn’t 
show it, A‘et 1 could fool my heart sink every 
time 1 \yiiB idle for a few moments, when *1 
Avejih it again like a savage. 1 uidirt go 
down on ^ny kne»:‘S to ]>ray ; but — 1 don’t know 
— 1 I prayed euruesily in my Iiearl then, 

ainl Though 1 would gktHy kave been wiili the 
wife sate in the otJier boat, yet 1 couldn’t feel 
as it. wuis; suited with a fellow’s duty to leave 
such a man as that capt.aiu had showed Idnasclf 
xill in the Jureli ; so 1 says to myself: 

“ Be a man, too, Bhil and 1 did ti’A" to, 
anyhow. 

All at oiiee the flames seemed to veer round, 
and began bh'jwing towards us, wliile iho posi- 
tion of the boats avuh chai]g(?d; and 1 couldn’t 
understand it, till 1 saw the captain run from 
lie) ping to get the. last boat; — the one as Avas on 
the deck close to the mi/.cimmst — over the 
side ; and then I found it was the man had left 
tlie steering wheel, and had run U]a towards tJui 
boat. 

“Back!” I heard the captaiuwsay ; “batde, 
orlTl fire!” 4 ' 

“Tire a\yay, cu}),” says ‘the man, sulkily; 
“one- niny just as avcU die by lire one way as 
another, and I Avon’t stand J here and be burnt.” 
And tlien the eaptam’s jiaud — tlu; one as held 
the pLsj.ol — fell down by his side, and he lo(jked 
regularly done. *i. ’ 

“ What’s up ?” I says. “ Can I do ?” mul^ 
followed tlie caj)tain lo tlie wheel, which he 
turned so as to ])ut tliO head of the ship right 
once more ; atid us lie did it, slic just ctmngod 
round aga,hi ; but wliile all this had been, going 
cm, tlie mizen or tliird laast took lire, and now 
was blazing aAvay fiercely. 

“ Hold on here, my man,” say?: the caj^ain, 
“and keep the wheel just as' it ’Ms. TluAfe 
right ; hold the spokes linn ; and if her head 
swings round, cull to me to come aud help 
you.” 
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All right/' T soys ; but -iniiid, I don’t 
undcji'Btauci it a bit.” And now my troubles 
sbeiued to l)i>gLu ; (or tlioiigli it was bad enoiigli 
1o he- l)n8illng alxnit fancying tJjat tlie skip 
would citimr go do\^ Ji or you’d be burnt every 
moment, yet io stand stock-still bolding on to 
the sJn)k(^s of iliat wheel was awful, and do 
what J. would (o sto]) it^ a regular tremble came 
sdl over my knees kept on shake, shake, 

shako. • 

They got the boat over the side, and then 
the men niMtiod ov(?r one another to get in, and 
it^was only by stam]>jjig about and hltt.ing at 
them tl)?it the ea])lcuu got the poor chaps to take 
iu t!u‘ iJiingsthey wanted ; such as food, which 
he fetched otit of the cabin himself; and water, 
which limy did sling in, byt dropy)ed one 
cask ovei'ootu’d. .But, one ■way or nuollmr, 1 m:* 
got 1 1mii'. u(. last to take in a good many tlung.s 
foiji*h as they’d want, and a compass ; and iiion, 
with thrc('. more men, he rushed down to tiu:*, 
cabin agidii for more food— “l)is(udt-bags- — saying 
as the (dher boats wovikl waut; more, and ihaL 
we must su])]>lv ’em. Ajid tlmn up Ibey came 
staggering and shaking, (fue man with a little 
water-keg, and the (raptaiu with a side, o’ bacon, 
Mild two mmi with ba^ o’ biscuit; and the*y 
goe^ to the side, and 1 wiBhed my joh^was done 
as 1 saw Van go. 4 

Ail at once one of the men gl#es a yell, 
tlirows down Ids Ijag, and ]<%*ip8 bang overboard, 
and the others, running after him, did so loo; 
aiitl tlum I couhl S(jc that the cowardly beggars 

had pushed od* for tJiey lay close under the 

sid(^, where 1 couldn’t see ’em befon^, and now 
tluT wi.Tc r(nviiig hard to get away, aiul i could 
.sec that tlic lioat was so full that ilie least thing 
must make her lill and bink. 

it was ])iiilul to hear tlic shrieks of those 
poor feJlowas as was left behind, as they swam 
with all their might to get up to tlie boat, and 
it was ynlifiii to see, for ii mvus as Jigiit as day, 
ami the' waves that gently ro>se and feii .s('cmed 
wa\a;s (d" blood — glowing blood — with golden 
crests as (hey softly broke.. Jhi.t tinuigh one man 
sw.’un so hiJt tliat he got u[) 1o tlu^ boat.tliev 
jnislicd him off with the oars; ’and then 1. saw 
iiim cling t^l thorn, ami one. man ynillod out a 
knife It) stair at him if ho came, nt^are.r; while 
just then 1 saw the boat-hook rise u]) and fall 
with a heavy thud on the. ])oor cliap’s head, 
and ho wtmi under, ^nd I said, “ God help him !'’ 
for he eamo up no Tuorc. 

. Tlmrt' Avere two more Bwiiniuitig after them, 
an4 when the next saw a.il this, lie just turned 
round, and looked back at tlie shiji, and paddled 
with Ills liamls a bit, and then stretching them 
straight up toward, s thfi sky, he gave one wild 
bitte*,* shritjk, and he wenf under ; and this time 
I tried to say, ‘"God help him!” but it was 
only iny li])s tliat moved. 

there \vas th,e other, though, a line Insty 
young fello^ajid as soon as hc^saw what took 
jilliec he turned off to the loft aiid tried to reach 
the*. nc*arest boat of the other tlir^'C ; and man- 
fully he 8wam*for it, raising himself well up in 
the'watfjr at every str^k^, and graduaUy lessen- 


ing tlu* dislance till he got dose up to tlic slern, | 
where i could sec quite i)]aiu sonic op^*. iioldfng i 
out his liauds to him, and he was took aboard | 
the boat. I 

N 0 w all tJjis I ook place in a very few minutes ; 
and, in s[)i(,e of lluj danger, we, the two lusl on. I 
board, could uol. lielp stopjhng to g;ize at the j 
terrible incident; but now llm captain comes 
up and takes my hand, and says : 

“ Brother, it avus ,a cownrdly, crud, sdOsli 
action ; and 1 don’t know but wimt IM rqUei- 
die with a brave man than live with enrs.” 

1 know my luuid sliook, but I thm’i 
my voice did, t]iou!!:h 1 thought of life being 
sweet, as I said to liffn, 

“ Is it very hard to die, cajitahi ?” ^ 

“ y.es,” lie says, “ I bdievi^ it is, to* a sfrong 
man ; mul as God gave us life, and we’ve done 
oar duty so far, why ^ve must (iuith it by irking 
to save two more..*' 

“ But ))ow I says, getting hold of Idm. 

“ Don'i leave the wheel,” he says ; and (hen, ; 
again, “ llui it don’t maticr — siu! makes no ; 
w’Mv. Len4 a hand here.” 

And 1 helfied lain, and together^ roasilug ' 
almost, we draggl'd tJiree gri^at fowl-eoops and 
a grating to the side, and lie tied ihcm iogethi'r 
— lashed th.e.m, he calli'd il- — iu no time; then 
we shoved (hem ovcrbf»ard; and as the vcssi.'l 
: slowly si^iuing round, we were out o’ sigh! o" the 
lioats, which were afiou.t a quarter of a luile off. 
He had a rope to the coops so that tJiev could 
not lloa,j oli', and as Ihj told me, J slid dowm on ; 
to them itud squatted there tvembling, while ho i 
[owereii down to me the little watmvkeg, Homv 
rope, iJie bacon, and fw'o of Uh^ biscuii-bagrt. 
Tiicn he ])itchcd some loOvSO pieces of wood- 
woj'k and the cover of the cabin Kstairs a.ad a | 
liulch ihing am! iarjiaulin into tin* wat(*r liy | 
me ; slid tiowu the rojie, and wm.H by my ^^ide i 
in a fi'.w* minui-es ; with tin*, coops sinking libout, 
so (.hat 1 was glad to lower uiysell: into the 
Avater a)id hold on. 

“ Tlial/s riglit,” he pays, opening his knife 
Avilh hLs teelii and cultingtho ropi', and then 
getting the tarpaulin and bits of wood and 
things in tlic centre in the handiest. Avay pos- 
sible — same as only a sailor could do. 11% tells 
tne to hold on light, and then loAvering liiirisclf 
into lh(^ AA^ater he pushes off from the])uruiug 
skip and bi'ghis swimming ami guiding our bit 
of raft away very ttoAvlj^ but still further and 
further off. * * 

“i’ll lash the coops the grating to- 
gether,” ho says, “as soon as we’re out of 
danger.” 

“Out of danger!” I says; “and w'heii*Ari]l 
that be F” • ♦ . ^ ^ 

“ Well,” he says, mean wdien wc, are out 
of reach of being ’sucker] doAvn when she sinkB.” 
i “ Will she sink F” I says. 

I “ Yes,” he sayl, “ and befare long now and 
then he Anuuit^oii switmfting luird, wlule I could 
do nothing but Avatch* first the boats and tJam i 
the burning ship. • 

^ It.AVf)^ grand, tliough awful, to sco the noble | 
vessel standing tlierc like af pyramid of lire ^ i 
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■whoso heat we could yet feel on onr scorched 
faces. Escom every part now the flames were 
rusliing, even from the cabin windows beneath 
where 1 had so lately been standing, and I could 
hardly keep from shuddering as I fiiought of the 
awfuf danger. 

It was hard work forcing the raft through 
the water on account of the breeze which set 
towards the ship; but we got further and 
further away, and were some distance off when 
the mizen-mast went blazing over the side ; but 
still the captain said we were not safe, and 
swam on till we could not Jcel the breeze ; and 
at length panting and exhausted he hung on 
motiomess, and said we niust risk it now. 

Then we were^<hoth silent, and watched the 
boats now further away from us, and the blazing 
ship seeming to be the centre of a glorious 
ring of light, on the outside of which like sjmrks 
we all lay waiii^\g for the enU we knew was soon 
to come. Everywhcrc^tclse was dark as pitch,, 
not even a star to be seen, while the waves just 
rose and curled a little over as they wasked 
against our raft : excepting the dull roar and 
crackle of the fl.ames, everything was as still as 
death. 

All at once I started, for the captain spoke 
sadly as he looked at his vessel ; and out of the 
silence his voice sounded wild and strange : 

If Fd had a crew like you, my mar, 1 think 
we could have saved her ;” and then he spoke 
no more, for just then, from being quite still, the 
good ship seemed to roll a little towards us, and 
then to the other side, slowly, and as if just 
bending to the breeze ; and then we could almost 
see the water creeping up her burning sides as 
clouds of steam arose; and with one calm 
steady dip forward she seemed to plunge right 
down beneath the golden waters. Then tliere 
uras a rising and falling of the sea, and a deep, 

, dense darkness,, out of which close by me came 
one of the bitterest, heart-tearing sobs 1 ever 
heard from the breast of man ; and 1 did not 
speak, for I felt that it was the captain sorrou'- 
ing for the loss of his good ship. 

For a good piece the silence was as deep as 
the darkness, and then the captain was the first 
to break it in quite a cheerful voice : 

Can you lay your hand on the ropeP” he 
says ; apd I passed it to him, and tlien I could 
hear him in the dark busily at work tying and 
fastening ; and at last hx sayfe : “ Now cmwl on 
again ; it will beAr you better and faint and 
wearily I managed to crawl on, and lay with my 
legs in the water and my head on the bag of 
biscuit ; and directly after I felt, him cram on 
too, and we took hold of hands and lay there in 
the deep darkness^ while ^te’kaid that prayer out 
aloud in such a soft, deep voice — that prayer 
as we first learnt kneel iiAg down years ago by 
our mother’s knee. When he came to 
liver us from evil,” he stopped sliort; and soon;f 
worn out there in the g^eat ocean, ^floating on a 

few pieces of wood, we both felt in T\liose hands 
we were, and slept till the w'ann bright sun 
shone upon us and told us that another day 
was here. 

The first thing the captain did was to stand 
up and look round, and then be said he could 
see only one boat ; but he hoisted up one of 
the pieces of wood, and wedged it in 1-he coop 
with a handkerchief flying at t% top, after 
which we made a hearty meal of the biscuit, 
raw bacon, and water. After tins the captain 
got one of tlie coops on the other, and by bind- 
ing and lashing, he made a much higher ai^id 
better raft, so that we could keep our biscuit 
and bacon out of the water and sit dry our- 
selves. 

And so we lay all that day till towards evening, 
when we found that the boat was coming to- 
wards us, and just at dusk it was within hail ; 
and if ever I’d felt hopeful or joyful bef6re^>in 
my life, it was then. They had no rooih for us, 
but they took us in tow, and the weather keep- 
ing calm, we all rowed and worked in turns, 
steering according to the captain’s direction for 
the nearest land ; fo? when our turn came we 
two went into the boat, and two others came 
oui on to the raft, and m we toiled on for days, 
when one- morning there was a joyful cry : 
i. sail 1 a sail !” 

And it ‘?.vas, too, within a mile of us, plainer 
and plainer as that glorious sun rose; and then 
some laughed, some cried, and one or two 
seemed half mad with joy, as after a wliile 
she ran dow* towards us, picked us up, and 
proved to be a British maii-of-war, homeward 
bound. 

In another week I was back in the port 

I left, without clothes, wiilioui money, but 
with as good and true a friend in Captain Ellis 
as ever walked. I had life, and with it came 
hope; and somehow, since then, things have 
prospered with me in the old couiitry-^the old 
home that J once loft to go far at sea. 
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Book IV. 

CIIArTEK X. A VISIT OF WELCOME. 

Dubing tlicse times the Foncicr Bank had 
made great progress. It fiad become a rich, 
plethoric, almost obcvsc association. Tli,e eleven* 
secretary had pushed^ it with exjraordi- 
iiary energy and success. It was •! coin jiig 
and d rifling along tlic great C-ity waters 4 tkc 
a huge Spanish galleon. Some little iffipretend- 
ing banking* craft, coming inca;utionsly umler 
its stern, were swallowed up and destroyed. 
Its shares were at a tine premium — were, 
indeed, not to be procured ; and the scicret w'^as, 
every one said, ** it was so judiciously imiuagcd 
yon tiad Tillotson, and ‘‘men like that.'’ But 
what would ever make up for the loss of 
Bowater, who was so cjilm, hO stt'adj^, and so 
cf'urteous ? Should wx ever forget Iiis indescrib- 
able eye travelling down the rows of iigures ? 
Ifis place was not to be readily su])plied. We 
, must only look about, however, and get in Kow 
j Blood. This was alwajKS the scen'tary’s cry, 

[ “Blood! Blood!” like a ferocious Tlnig — that 
' is, “ New B4)od.” 

The segretary had in his eye the quantity of 
New Blood that was contained in a certain iMr. 
Lacksoii, wluJwas kiiowTi to tin' public as “the 
great .Lacksedf,” and who was, besidt's, said by 
tiie same innocent jmblie to be able to do 
V hat he liked with the Bank of England. He 
was an enormous contractor and railway pro- 
prietor; made railways, bought railways^ made 
Jiirgc works, and was now busy getting up a vast 
society for supplying railway shedding—- huge 
roofs of unlimited span — to every company in 
the kingdom. ^ 

The prospectus of “ The Universal Eailway 
Roofing Company (Limitcdy* had been in cA^ery 
newspaper for the last moni li. Like every ol her 
thing that “he put his finger to,” the admirers 
said, this al^ would turn into gold* Yet he 
wii^ a stoijt^eavy, countryman looking opera- 
tdt, slo.w of speech, red m fac^, and wore a 
huge waistcoatii mid a baggy dissc^iting clergy- 
man's tail-coat in the m<jrnmg. Such a mail, 
the scciMtary said, woiald be worth his weight 


in gold, which ■would have been a veiy large 
weight of gold indeed ; and •the quostiou of 
his adhesion to the Foncier Comfiany had 
been only postponed until Mr. Tillotson came 
back. ^ 

ft 1ms been mentioned that it#was a dilTerent 
Mr, Tillotson iliat camoAack— a gay, hopeful, 
cheerful Mr. Tillotson, with a brow that was 
open and clear, and a tongue t hat was loosened ; 
with a wit and judgment, too, as his collea.gues 
found, that had been surprisingly quickened. 
All his sorrowful indifference had passed away. 
He anticipated all their reasons, and struck 
out brilliant ideas of his own. But ^against 
the admission of “the great licickson” ho was 
strong. He said, truly, they Avcrc doing ad- 
mirallly, and tlie bank wais strong cnougli ; that 
such men as Ijaekson were dangerous and un- 
certain, and could only prove a dead weight on 
their operaiioiivS. 

At several board meetings the martcT' was 
gone over and over again. It was urged yet 
more strongly, and as a chief ground, t hat ho 
had an enormous account with tlnur house, which 
it would be a pity to lose. At last Mr. I'illotson 
gave way, and in tlic next report the dii'cetors 
“ had peculiar gratification in recommeudiujr to 
the shareholders the welhknowii luime of Wil- 
liam Laekson, Esq., for election jwj a director, 
the value of Artiosc adhesion to this great society 
needs not he pointed out.” William .Laekson, on 
that, joined the board, and the very week after 
paid m as a mere current account a sum of over 
twenty t.liousand pouLids. “ 1 shall, of couft5(%” 
said the. great Laekson, “haA'G noAV nothing 
to do with any other house.” And ho came 
n’giilarly to ilic board, in liis dissenting tail- 
coat; said little, bill to :i»ho pyiq)Ose. lie did 
nut, liowcvcr^likc .M r. Tillotson from the begiu- 
iiing, Avho, he said, AvautedJ “ stuff,” and was 
not the man for the place. 

Mr. Tillotson, only a week after his returp— 
when this matter liadjieen fiiudly settled — came 
home gaily and hurrieiflly ; f ir^hc was a Uttle 
late. He knew tliat two of the fine saddle- 
horses which tho captain had chosen were 
t\mig walked up^ and down before his house. 
l4r every day theV w^eut out boppily to ride in 
the Bark', andlioth foijpa a new delight in this 
exercise. But the horses were imt yet brought 
round, and he Avas about to^nm np-stairs to 
apologis:)? 

The gijntle 


figure, in her iSding-habit, came 
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(Jowii vofdy and laid her hand on lus arm. 
^‘lle is u^-stairs/* she whispered; “poor Ex)ss! 
lie ]ias been hero this hour-i^in a miserable sfotc, 
and 0, my dear husbtmd, ytm will let me re- 
mind yon of your kind and generous promise the 
olher "night, for he wpts all your imlulgence. 
They have disgraced him— turned him out of the 
army. So that if he is at all fretful, or iU 

tempered, I know you will 

« Mr. Tillotsou’s open face glowed with deep 
sympathy, and almost grief. Ho look her liana. 
“Let us go to him. We shall help him in 
some way, hi spite of himself. And, as to my 
mindiug a word he may aay, you shall sec. Now 
watch me.” 

They 'went up. B oss was standing with his 
back to the lire, worn and th^jected, wdth 
lines in his face, and his hair wild and tossed, j 
His face lighted up ivhcri l\c saw them, and he 
gave an impatient st^mp upon the rug. But 
Mr. Tillotson advanevd to him wdth his hand 
out and the kindest greetiug. “ My dear Boss, 
I am so glad yon have come to ns. You must 
kcem up, and not be cast dowoi. Everything 
will come right again, and if one thing goes a 
little astray, something else will turn up. We 
sliall make it turn u{).” 

Boss ivas embarrassed by this sweetness and 
warmth. He looked up moodily. “Ah, ffo?f 
may say that, who are on the right side in eveiy- 
thing: you were born to luck. 1 was not. It is 
very easy to give condbrt of thtii sort ; but what 
does it mean ?” 

“ Exacily,” said the other, heartily ; “a most 
sensible question. N ow sit down there, and let 
us all draw our cliairs togetlmr, and look into 
the businfess, and see what is the best course, j 
There.” ^ ! 

The word “ all” grated on Ross ; and, as he 
turned to Mrs. Tillotson, he saw ]u?r face suflused 
with gratitude. That look stung him, and he 
pushed away the chair. 

“ I want no councils held over my athiirs,” 
he said. “I am no pauper coming liere to beg 
money and aid. Do yon take me for that? — tell 
me. Do you suppose I have come to you for 
that ? Answer me.” 

^‘‘^Heaven forbid !” Mr. Tillotson arisw“cred, in 
the same unruffled tone. “You have merely 
come Co friends, to ” 

Boss tried to laugh. “ Friends ! That’s not 
so bad.-- .Unditrstantt’* me. 1 want nothing. 
From this bouse at least. I have lots — lots 
of friends ! I haVc just come to sec this — ^tkis 
Mrs. Tillotson. Any harm in that ? Is it a 
crime P Do you objedt ?” 

, Nothin" could disturb. Mr. Tillotson. “So 
far from that, you shaft be always WTlcomo. I 
am afraid, then, we are not to venture to try 
and help you ^ 

“Once more, Mr. Tillotsoiy.” said the otW 
roughly, “give that up, I’ve cp^me here to flilje 
wie, I have left the army, or say, if yon 
like, they ha|;e turned me out. Well, if they 
have ? Better and more honourable men than 
I am have been ^turned out. Infcm#jobbers ! 
If I was a lord, or had a lord or corsiii or an 


uncle at the Horse Guards, how soon the matter 
would be jobbed over!^ It’s as vile and is 
rotten a don as tlmrc ia in the kingdom. And 
what did I do, after all? What' thousands 
have done. And wliy did I do itP Was it 
to shirk dutyp^ No, before God. And then 
they go and disgrace me— disgrace me— that 
I never can hold up my head iiudcc(?nt com- 


Botli faces were turned to him with d(iep 
compassion. 

^ “ AW, dear Mr. Ross,” she said, “that is what 
gives you a claim upon us. 7E<? know wdiy you 
came away, and W’liy will yon uoi- let ns tak(‘ 
counsel w ith you and sec wluii can be done ? 
We know people that have power, and wc could 
get ” 

“Wc this, wc that,’’ said Boss, bitterly. 
“Charming ])arlnership, isu*t it ? I w^ant none 
of it. I was sick of the army. I wxjuKin’t 
g(j back to it lo-inorrow, if you gave me a 
million. I shall do very well, never fear. 
Don’t xvastc your joint sym])athi.es on me, p!‘ay. 
I shall have more money tlian I kuo^v wdiat to 
do wdth by-and-by. 1 have just been with the 
lawyers, and our case is down, mv friend, and 
r can -loll yon you^wouldu’i bo comforted 
by hearing w hat they have to tvll mo. But 
luck isn’t to go all one w^ay for ever, recol- 
Icci.” ^ 

“ Jf there is to be a victory for you,” said 
I Mr. ITllotson, “ I shall be jnsl as gkd. Will 
' you believe Jne P” 

j “ That’s all very well/’ said the other, “ No 
' compliment in that. It’s time, indeed, luck 
turned. God kjiows 1 have been pcrsccuti'd 
enough. I have had a wu*etchcd life of if. 
Haven’t I, now? Admit it. Everything has 
gone WTong wnth me; while with you, TUloB 
vson, everything has gone entirely the other 
way.” 

Mr. Tillotson shook his head. “ If you knew 
all,” he said, “you wxmld not say that. Your 
life has been a paradise to mine.” ’ 

“Well, w’c can’t it/’ said the other. 
“Every man gets a rub, 1 suppose ;//rw think 
1 shall end in a ditch one day ; and the sooner 
the better, 1 say.” ■ 

“Not all,” said Mr. Tillotson, dicerfally. 
“Things will mend, never fear. You won’t Ivi 
me do anything for you, so I shall not say any- 
thing more of that. Still, If you care lo come 
here and consult your old friend, and if you can 
let us persuade you that therre is notliing wait-*, 
iug you here but sympathy and regard, 1 nope 
you "will come very often — when you choose, in 
fact— dine with us.” 

Boss looked at hip doubtfully, then said, half 
sulkily, “ Why should IP Yet it’s no such com- 
pliment, after all.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Tillotsoiu “ Now we 
look at it in the proper view.^ IJfo compliment 
whatever. Crfine when you lifce-*^o when you 
Ukc. Is that agreed ?” ^ 

Boss gave a rough laugh, and took his 
hat. 

“ He 1ms wonderful virtue/’ he saidv- “ They 
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sliould canonise him. Tliey were making a 
sHint at Malta when I was tWfe. Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for theirs is the kingdom, 
you know. But thc,y don*t win lawsuits, my 
iViend, for all that. No, no. They arc content 
witli anoilier kingdom, and mmt be on this ocoa- 
sion. Make up your mind, Tillotson, with a 
good grticoj^or it's all up witJi you.'’ 

With r\ll my heart,” said Tillotson. 

Good-bye, then,” said Ross, 

A servant came iii, now, saying that Mr. 
Wiihex's, from the bank, was below. This was 
sOme special businejss. Mr. Tillotson went down 
and came up presently ‘‘No ride to-day, 1 am 
afraid — ^for me, at leak. This dreadful business 
waits for me for half an hour.” 

Mrs. Tillotson was standing there in her 
riding-habit, a eliarming iigure. The golden 
ln\^ was gathered back behind in a rich knot*. 
She looked like a statue of some saint. Mr. 
Tillotson turned to her liastily. “ Yon must not 
Jose your ride,” iic said. “ Here, if Ross wotild 
take my horse. You need not go into the 
Park ” 

“ Oh no,” she said, hastily. 

“ But, oil yes. I ; tiiat is, if Ross can 


“ Well,” said the other, half eagerly* ' 
no objeetion.’ 




“There tlicij, that’s setiled,” said Mr. Tillot- 
son ; and went down to his business. 

Jn a moment tlic horses were tomid, and ihe 
goldeii-haircd lady was out upon the, steps. She 
rail in for a second to her husband, and gave 
liim a grateful wliisper. Ro?s hel])ed her up, 
still moody, then mounted himself. Martha 
Malcolm held tlu^ door open till they gone. 
As they turned to ride away, Mr. Tilh»t son came 
out for a second to look at them, Avhich he did 
with plcasio'c. 

“Kindness, after all,” lie thought, “will tame 
that poor outcast yet, and make him gentle. 
She is an angel indeed, and looks one.* God 
grant, that 1 do not feel too haj)])y at this mo- 
ment.” • . 

Suddenly he heard a harsli voice beside him. 

“Thai’s a|plcasant and agrec'able arrange- 
ment, sir?” J 

“ Yes, what, Martha ?” 

“ That. Is it to b(^ regular and every day ?” 

“Not ewery clay^ Martha,” said ho, smiling. 

He is in trouble, poor fellow, now.” 

^ “So it seems, sir/’ said Martha, gravely, “and 
^ronnircs comfort.” 

Mr. Tillotson smiled again, and Avent into 
bis study. He looked on. Miirlha as a pri\i- 
legcd but faithful retsiincr; a h‘gacy, too, 
from Iho fair little lady wdfo had died in foreign j 
lands. 


cirAi»®B XI. BASIS rou strsncioN. 

¥d noTSON came home very eager and ■ 
excited with her ride. She ran to jier liusband 
in his study. It is all going wd!l,” she said ; 
“you arc only too kivii^ *nd good. I urn sure 
he will ^ivc no more trouble now, I have talked 


to him and reasoned with him, poor soiul ; aittl 
he has half jnomised me,” 

“Half,” said he, smiling. “Do I not know 
that there can be no half promises made to youf 
Well, 1 am very glad; and very ghvd, too*, that 
you are pleased.” 

“ It has be^en a grcaler weight on my mind,” 
said she,thouffhtlul]y, “than 1 liked ul own to 
you. Willi all his follies and faults, he is good 
and amiable and hono\irable; and I myself was 
somewhat to blatne. By the Avay, Ave 'met that - 
friend of his, Grainger; more his evil genius 
than his friend. Ytju remember him at tSt. 
Alans?” 

“A sort of traveller,” saijJ Mr. Tillotson, 

“ and a sneering traveller.” 

“ Yes,” she said; “ Mr. Tilney somehow liked 
him, but I never could feci easy in his presence. 

I am sure he is ctafly and wicked, and if Ave 
^eould withdraAv Ross Iro^i his Ifltal influemeo — 
*i)ut i susjxict — and he. secans to be in hispOAver 
— f think he. has given him moiiey, and our poor 
Ross, of course, cannot pay liiin.” 

“I remember his adnuriug said Mr. 

Tillotson, “and that is tlie only thing 1 bear 
liim malice for. As for Ihe rr»oiiey, if you can 
seltle t /iff f, too, and reseuo Ross, yon know 
A\dierc to come to.” 

“ AIavuvs good, too good,” she said, Aviili one 
of her soft smih's, and went awuY to change her 
dress. 

Another pai’adlsiacal evening for the banker. 
Did he not iliiiik that life was actually growing 
inore and inor(' likej)aradiseovery hour? Between 
hizn and his ligures, that iiight,’see3ned to dance 
a crowd of fairies— spirits that seemed, Avith 
grotes(]ue feci , to make ste^s that took the shape 
of the Avords of Ua]-»piiiess and Deligld. 

J5omc few more days — nearly a AA^eek — and Mr. 
Tillotson went, w ith alacrity into his banking 
concerns. He aa'us ooniing round gradually to 
the lioavy, almost silent Laeksoii, who, when he 
spoke, said a couple of words that AAxre as 
valuable as a cheque. Still Avas the baiik grow- 
ing; it bade fair to be the \Try nie^Uierium of 
banks, and the secretary hinted that there were 
vast scliemes in t he brain of “the great Laclgson” 
A\dueh, if he could be indnccdH^ irapaH, w'^ould 
set lliem all rolling in gold, 

Tic came hojrie one oAmning after one df these 
nieeiiiigs, thinking^of the ))lcasiint ride in the 
Park that was before iiun. ^Ile jMf* got- to 
the top of his strod,, Avhen ho saw a gentleman 
come out and hurry aAvay. He recollected 
his lace perfectly, us tlfat. of the Mr. Grain- 
ger he had known at St. Alans. He A^on- 
tiered wliat could takc^hiiu to that house, but 
knew that in the ride Mr?/ Tillotson would 
explain it, 

% lie wrote a letter o!‘ two, then the horses 
«me round, and^heyAvent out. It was a^eharm- 
ing evening, ^nd they had a delicious canter* 
They stayed out a long time. Tins was more 
of liaj)py" life. They were to f dine out, aud 
came h^ne about seven. Still Mrs. Tillot- 
sdu haa made no mention# of her visitor, 
nor of tier visitor’s name. He wondered at * 
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ttis wjitli a little placid wonder, but knew 
very well that there was reason for it, or 
that there was some defect in himself or in 
liis way of judmng of it. StiU, it was a little 
curious ; and wiien she had tripped up-steirs to 
get off her habit, the idea came to him that this 
had been only a call,'* and she had known no- 
thing of it. He smiled at his stupidity. *^And 
they call me a business man !” 

Martha Malcolm was passing his study, when 
he ^ked her, carelessly, ‘‘ Any Dodv called here 
to-day ?'* The grim Martha told nim a gentle- 
man had called, and had been there nearly an 
hour. * 

Mr, Tillotson wondered again ; but once 
more dismissed the matter as a little curious," 
setting it all down to some imperfection on 
his side. Then they went out to aiuner, which 
was at a City house, and *wcre received with 

S eat respect ; «tind through the night, though 
e matter came driftnig back upon his brain; 
it grew fainter and fainter. 

The visit had been of this sort: Grainger had 
called, had been shown np; a strange gaunt 
man, with wild eyes, and a ragged look about 
the lower part of’ his face, but, on the wJiolc, 
was more ragged now and wilder than in the 
old St. Alans days. He had been knocking 
about, as he told his friends ; had snent some 
** tearing nights," and was said to ^have lost 
much money — nearly all he had — at th(5 Ilom- 
burg or Baden tables. Yet he never lost tlie old 
quiet, gentlemanly, almost soft maimer of his. 

Mrs. Tillotson' was in the drawing-room writ- 
ing, and started up to go when she saw him. 
“ 1 beg your pardon," he said, in his softest 
voice; ‘^1 have no right to come; but this has 
fallen out most fortunately, for 1 wished to sec 
you." ! 

Mrs, Tillotson answered coldly, and gathered 
up her papers calmly, as if to go. She know i 
more of tiiis man, and of the mischief his in- I 
fluence had wrought upon Ross, than she had 
told her husband. 

You have no business with me. Mr. 
Tillotson will be back in half an hour, and if 

you choo.se to wait " 

“^flicn I sliall go," he said, with deference. 

I liave no business witli liini. What I wislied 
to sayn^au be said in two minutes. It is about 
Ross. 1 know you have always had a prejudice 
againsirsii;^. audrl mtfst say a just one. I de- 
serve it. I^’diavc a certain way of life, and I 
am the slave t)f tRat. I have no power over 
myself. But I have some regard for Ross. 
Bui I came to tell you that he . is in a strange 
frame of mind — that hg i^s infuriated by a suc- 
cession of disappointments ; and what I would 
ask of you — not of Mr. Tilloi.son — is to be in- 
dulgent, to soothe him Sis much as you can, op 
he may /um out dangerous your kmhani. 
That IS all I have cume to Xou liawe 
been very indulgent in listening to me long." 

Mrs. had grown interested. The 

motion he had made to go looked genuine. 
Without sitting ^down, she said irrSiolotely, 

I know something of this. I bclitvc what 


you say. But we have seen him, and talked 
with Inm, and he is inclined to be kind aad 
quiet.** 

Look here, Mrs. Tillotson,** said, Grainger,^ 
earnestly, and coming back closer to her. 
"Grainger may orm^ not have reasons for tell- 
ing you this. I say I have an interest in him, 
and, though you wfll not believe me, an interest 
in you. You know verj well,' in joufir heart of 
hearts, you are insecure about Ross. You can- 
not depend on him. I tell you and warn you 
that he is altered. He has let things prey on 
his mind. Om thing especially, which even I 
did not suspect 'he would have so taken to 
heart. You guess that, I can see. If you had 
seen the way he behaved after it, or had you 
seen what labour fbll on me, or what days and 
nights of weary watching I had to go through, 
to keep him from something desperate, you 
would give me more credit for good intentions. 
I tell you, it is a serious matter — if you value 
the happiuess that I am told you are now enjoy- 
ing, and if you value his, yoiir husband's, com- 
fort, love, quiet, an^l perhaps 

She seemed a little scared by all tliis earnest- 
ness, and dropped into a chair half uncon- 
sciouslyj. He did thc^amo. 

*" Buf tell me," she said; "he could not 
I mcifu — hg was so kind, so gentle-—" 

Ife interrupted her. 

" So he mi|jht be now, but it is all slumber- 
ing. A vy^ord, a look, will set him in a llame. 
Do not think this is fanciful or exaggeration. 
If a policeman heard him only lust night, it 
would be his duty to arrest him. I do not so 
much mind the present ; it is llic future that 1 
dread. This lawsuit — he is as sure as that the 
sun will rise to-morrow to lose it. It is a fore-^ 
gone conclusion. He has not a chance, f 
know it. Well, when that day comes — it's only 
a inonih or so off—wheii he is left wiiJiout 
money or hope — wlicu he is a disgraced man, as 
lie is -now, and a ruined outcast, as he will bo 
then, and an outcast stuffed with j>rido and a 
sense of injury — this is the moment that 1 
dread and shrink from. We may all luunour 

him until then^ but afterwards Now, Mrs, 

Tillotson," lie went on, in a (^langod voice, 
"this is\wliat I came to tell you. "^You may 
put what motive you please upon it; but wluit 
J have said, I think, looks like truth. You can 
act on it as you tlimk lit, Wut you may depend 
on my doing my best. As for Mr. Tillotson, if 
I might advise here too, I would rcoc>mmci\d«i 
his knowing nothing of the matter. His liwn 
generous and unsuspicious nature will be his 
best ]iTotociion, audf l^avc liim quite free to 
act. But you can (k) as you please. 1 only 
recommend." 

There was something in his manner that half 
awed, half convinced her. In her grave gentle 
way she thanked liiin. He sa^; in her ftme 
that she acceptibd all he liad said.Sl He rose^p 
hastily and looked at his watch. " Tliesc tAvo 
minutes," hi, said, "have streUhed to half nil 
hour. " I go. Gkiod-byc, Mrs. Tillotson 
and he left her. 
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For a moment she was undecided ; but she 
thought the whole interview over, and, for the 
sake of lier husband, resolved to say nothing 
of it, which, indeed, seemed a wise resolu- 
tion. 

CIIArTEE^ni. MK, TILNEY GIVES COMFOUT., 

BETiyER times, too, had set in for Mr. T^ey. 
After luanqfccruples, and much sincere delicacy, 
he had been induced bv Mr, Tillotsou to accept 
a moderate loan, at nve per cent interest,” as 
it was most carefully stipidated ; on the strength 
of which he had taken a little house towards 
Chelsea. All this had produced a wonderful 
alteration in his looks and spirits, 

1 declare to you, Tillotson,” he said, as if 
making a very handsome 'concession, “ God is 
very good to us after all. Do wc do half enough 
for Him in return P It astonishes 'me they don'^t 
iufist more on that view in the pulpit. He 
sends us everything — the house-top and the, 
sparrows, and all that sort of thing ; but what 
do wc send Him P” 

Mr. Tillotson, always swcel-tcmpercd and 
placid, Cjuite accepted this •more devotional view 
of imputing the obligation of his own services 
to the highest source o?^ll. 

1 see n deal of Grainger,” Mr. Tilucy went 
cm, one day — deal of Grainger, 'h* nice 
creature ; but spoiled. A fine natiu\f originally, 
but gone to ilie deuce, sir, for want of religious 
culture. The man has about as much religious 
sentiment in him as-r-us the funnel of that 
lamp.” 

And who was he P” asked Mr. Tillotson, 
interested ; “where docs he come from?” 

“ One of tlie best families, sir,” said Mr. 
Tilney; “ no better in all Burk(\ I knew Ills 
father, Fat Grainger, well — no man better. No 
man could liave a nicer, or more genteel, or a 
bettcr-ap])ointcd tabic. His own crest on evei;y- 
thiug. Lovely damask, sir. It waa a great 
pity.” 

“ What?” asked Mr. Tillotson. 

“ O, the break up,” said Mr. Tilney, as if he 
W’as speaking of a ship. “ It is very odd, do 
you know, iJiey all do that so niueli. Most 
singular. I>it Ids family in a mise.rabl'c way. 
How this itfiin has kept himself isyfi marvel. 
Has travelled, mixed with the best, and yet I vow 
to Heaven, this moment, J don’t know where he 
could lay his haukl. on three-halfpence*. Yet 
I respeet lum for if. My dear Tillotson,” 
couliuued he, warming, “ don’t you agree 
wiih me, that a jumii with no visible means, 
and yet wlio keeps np a good appearance, 
has a good coat on his back, sees comjmny, 
goes up to his diiuier-party, and pays for his 
cab, is — is i*(*ally — oue of the nobled rcorh of 
our Crcfdor 1 

Mr. Tillotson smiled at tlu.s new definition. 1 
Tlic oilier touI ou : ’ 

Pooj C^^fe^r. He iisc(Mo be great with 
As, yo^ know, down at St. Alans, rimiiing in 
and out, like |)et. rabbit* -no ox\^ to question 
him. No one. And, iiujeed, I may toll you now, 
Tillots(ijii, now that all past, and and 


laid by — that he had always rather a — ^youkiiow 
— ^vhxi the French call a pongchong ^for oiir 
dear child of earth with the golden hair — of 
course, 1 mean your wife, the present Mrs, 
I’iliotson.” . 

A faint tinge coloured the other’s cheeks, 
“lud^d,” he said, eagerly. “I never heard 
or evOT suspected this.” 

“No,” said Mr. Tilney, plaintively. “No, 
no, I dare say not. We never let llie worm iu 
the bud prey on us — ^in such cases, at least. 
Gli-ls will be girls, and like having men after 
tliem ; and to the enjl of the chapter. It’s the 
same with the whole kit of ’em.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Tillotson, a little excitedly, 
“ I think you are wrong in all this. For, from 
what i saw at St. Alans, I should say, if there 
Wi^s any one slio disliked ” 

“ My dear fellow,” said the other, patting his 
arm in groat dcliglit, ‘‘pm haj^c not seen the 
. side of the world thaV I have. It requires 
a life, sir,- to know women and their ways. 
The very man they curl their noses at, and turn 
their backs upon, is the man they like. She 
liked listening to our friend’s stories of shooting 
the tigers, and his swimming the rivers with his 
gun ill his teeth. You remember Desdemona 
and her black man. My dear Tillotson, take 
this truth homo with you from an old soldier 
that has/’ added he, wuth great cheerfulness, 
“ had his In^arl broken with tlie ingratitude of 
courts and princes. Women, sir, nave no re- 
spect for snobs. Y"ou CMich my moaning ? Your 
gentle, pale-faced, wclkneaniug, benevolent 
snob, no girl worth lier salt cures tuppence 
for !” 

Something like a cliill struck on Mr. Tillot- 
son’s heart, as he beard this remarkable declara- 
tion. Ho felt: that there was a truth — very 
rarely found iu such dcchu'ations — in what his 
friend had said. 

“ Look at Boss, too,” WTiit on Mr. Tilney, 
quite encouraged by the overwhelming convic- 
tion and assent that he saw in Mr. TIlIolsou’s 
face. “ Look at llos.s. Now that it’s all past, and 
gone, and laid by too — who would not say that 
the ])rcscnt Mrs! Tillotson had a regard for'lum P 
! Wo all of us knew it, sir. Brought uj) t;o^;thcr 
from that liigh. AYiih all his rudeness and 
roughness, liis follies and breakings cnit, we 
could sec, sir, with half an eye, sir, that the 
present Mrs. TilMtson Juul ^ liking^or him. 
But that’s all gone and laid by in^ifrUurious, 
looking back this way ou tV lijfut of old days/ 
They eomc back on iis, like inouataius, my dear 
Tillotson, rolling softly, softly, over one another. 
Mail,” added Mr. Tilney, buttoning liirnseff up 
with devotion, “ is But^as a pyfF of smoke upon 
earili. Blow it, sir, ever so gently, and it’s 
nowhere.” * 

^ Mr, Tillolsonf^ walked home that day with 
iiis eyes upttA tlie grohnd, rumiiiatmg Secjily. 
Something like a hint of Ids own over-trust 
and unsuspiciousiicss was in nihid, mid that 
grotescjJe dictum of Mr. Tilney seemed to 
ring liis ears like a discordant clumo-— 
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“Womon never respect a and he felt 

thht tberie was sometlimf? over-true in this. 
But when he got homo again, he heard the har- 
monium pealing devotionally through the house. 
Ihcii he went \ip-stairs and entered softly, and 
saw through the half light that devotional face, 
turned upwards as if praying, while again *1 
patch of light fell upon the golden luw. It 
brought back to him m old evening when she 
was playing in the grand Si, Alrms cathedral, 
and might have been a framed Si. Cecilia 
* picture. There were imagtvs that never lost 
their power with him, and as ]ie thought of this 
one, it soothed him like a fjotion ; the sense of 
perfect happiness came iJack on him with mi 
overflow, and he could almost smile at his doubts. 
As he stoic down agfiiu, not wishing to inter- 
nipt her, he met Martha Malcolm on the 
stairs. For her ‘^gririmess” and austerity he 
iilways hud a sort of iiidiflgence. “Listen 
to that, Martha*’’ he s^ld. There’s heavenly 

music.” 

“ I liear it, sir/’ she answered, “ and have 
heard it. It’s good for those us like it. There 
are the letters iust come for you, on the 
table” 

** Any one here to-day, for mo, Martha ?” be 
asked, wishing to change the suhjoct. I 

Yes,” she said, “ that foreign man. who 
comes when yc are at office.” „ 

“ No one else ? Not even ihe capiniu ?” 

This news disturbed him again. But there 
w-as the music still playing and working on him 
like a spell. Still, even for Ihe curiosity of the 
thing, it was strange that she who told him i 
everything, even trifles he did not care to know, 
should keep this back from him. He gave a 
sigh and looked at his letters. ' 

Two for Mrs, Tillotson — one in a hold man’s 
luuid, which h,c had ^n instinct was (Jraiugcr’s ; 
the other in Itoss’s Avriting, wdiich he knew very 
well, .None for him, lie left them there, and 
turned into the parlour. 

That afternoon, not an liour before her hus- 
band had rotuiiied, Mrs. Tillotson was sitting 
in her drawing-room, when the grim Martlia, 
entering with a card, asked ^Svouid she see tluU 

N ow, she had been j ust thinking of “ that gen- 
tleman ” only a feyv minutes before, and it had 
occurreef to her how foolisfi it W'US to iiave made 
any “arnmgemeut” wi|,ii suCh a man, and that 
the best eVeii in such a 1 rifle was to be 

open. When Uh) lojj>ked on tlm card and read 
‘‘ Mr. Grainger,*^’ she liauded it back with a 
little impatience. “ What does he mean by 
comifig in this way P” she thought. “ I am not 
at home. I cannot see Wm.^’ 

“But I told him ye were at home,” said the 
oilier. 

“ I am sorry you did, Mrs. Tillotson said, 
gravely. “ Tell him Mr. Tillotso^l will be in in ani 
hour. Tliere.” V ^ 

Madha went dowin Bifi camr3 up again with 
another card, oifwliich was written in jieiudl, 
“ Do let me up. Twish to see you parti|;»iliuly. 
must see you.” »Some colour came into her 

-j - - A. 

cheeks at the tone of this message. It was 
lucky, she ihouglit, she had made up her mind 
about this frec-aad-easy intruder, ami she sent 
down word again that she was engaged. This 
was all tliat had passed, and it was some 
pleasure tliat Mrs. Tillotson thought how she 
ha4 tlnis obviated, what seemed iO- her, a little 
false step. But in the evening ]icr Ictiers were 
brought in to her; the first slic Cpc^ied was 
Grainger’s. I am sorry/’ it tan, “*/ou did not 
sec me to-day, when I called. I suppose some 
suspicions were in your mind of the kind that I 
hinted to you when 1 last saw you. I am quite 
uuseKisli in the matter, and merely wished t‘o 
s])eak 1,0 you, as I do now, about one in 
whom you have some little interest. 1 have 
been aVay, and oq, my return find that he 
has been leading a strange life, liaviug ‘ broken 
out,’ as 1 am afraid lie does occasionally* 

J am a friend of his, and it is only to yen 
,1 would speak thus of his failings. I ’was 
really shocked this moruing, on my return, to 
sec llie change in him. 1 believe lie has no 
money left, and seems to me — though he is too 
proud to owm it — in actual want. He is indeed 
in a pitialihi state. If you had seen him tliis 
morning,! am sure yo**? would have felt some 
compassion for him. To see him there bewailing 
him^e^.r, ‘ hunted^he said, pursued by credit ors, 
ami literally not knowing where*, to lay bis head 
or find rest. 1 have tried to help him a little, but 
what 1 can do is very little — I have little mys(‘]f. 
Besides, what he wmnts is kindness, soothing and 
humoriring by those he likes and respects. Tliese 
fits of depn^ssioH arc too much for him, and 1 
know not how to treat them. In one of thes<L* 
fits he left me, and I w-ns sony I let him go. 

I tried to find him again, but coidd not, and am 
really afraid Ik*, may fall into some trouble 
from liLs creditors, or may have done so already. 
This waswdiat J wished to speak to you about this 
morning, as I believe a Avord from you — or a 
few wonl.s — Arould sootlie and tranquilliso him* 

1 know your husband — Mr. Tillolson — could 
set liim vStraight, and make him happy in. a 
moment, and would lx; delighted to “do it; but 

Ills muue is like a piece of scarlet fo Iloss. 
Naturaily, you think you have reapneiled him 
perfectly to your hushmid; 1 imistt you that 
this is a mufiakc. Here is a page from a letter 
of Boss’s not a Aveek old, and it speaks for itself: 

AA'^as with If/e pair to-day, and he played the 
virtuous, suUeriug, and Christian man to per- 
recti<m . If you knew' wdiat I siificred, Grainger, 
during that time, Avith his infernal air 
patronage, his fat contented su]>eriority. I 
could have eaten my heart out. Curses on him, 
Grainger ; and curses on’hie, too, if ever 1 get 
over it to liim !’ Thi^‘is very shocking, and it 
nains mo to have to show it to you ; but I wdsh 
^0 siiOAv you that I have been quite disin- 
terested in the matter from the beginning. I 
only AA'islicd to save wy friend , nr.d£lv()u^ from 
some fatal burst, wliich may, besides, 'bring run# 
into your fanjily. You, liowwcr^, know best, 
and judge best.” 

Tins letter overwhchnrfd «her. She saA^^all the 

— » 
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evils fcliat Tvero tlius liiatcd at iis (dear as if tdiey tacle iliau that now presenled by a country but 
li.'il liappeiicd already. She had an instinct recently pronounced — perhaps belie^<*l — bj 
that every word of it 'was true; but the worst staksnien to be unworthy of a place amon" the 
was, that Ross’s letter showed her only t oo greater peoples of Europe. So young in freedom, 
])lainly that any exertions of her owm w'ould be not even yet emancipated from galling indueiices, 
useless. Shu ‘had thought complacently of uor rid pf foes williin, what has she not already 
what had happened at that intervicAv as having effected P 

... * ^ 1 • I .v i* 1 


eompuiiMy sunoo 
tilio siiw tiiawsho 

TJtTI.. .. i. M. - 1. 


was wTonff. 


complet jy sunootliccl away everything, and now Turin is in a fever, and, like other patients 
mIk' saw tiiawshc was wong. in a similar condition, is not coherent, nor re- 

What was she to do?' As for telling her liable in her observations. She invents, and 
hmshand of this new' danger, it would he unkind then feeds upon, the most extraordinary fancies, 
and sellLsh, and would uot help the matter. After repeated undeceptioiis, it seems desir.a})lo 
The ouiy thing was to bear it all on her that any iudividuid interested in asccrt.aiuiug 
own shouhlerii'. ' Grainger, she felt, had iu- the truth should iircTcced something nearer tw 
deed hit on the tnith when he said that her tlie theatre of expected events, and judge for 
soothing, and only hers, could have influence him.self. And, now, to theatre? for there 
will) Ro.ss. • two, at h'ast, with their miglity gates flung 

After much thought she went to her desh, open, all wailing to Imgiu. Long before these 
wrote a note, and sent it out.. Martha Mai- lines are rciad, the bowing, and scraping, and 
coftn took it from the little page who was sent measuring of sworifs between the great German 
with it., and read that it was 'directed to Mr. /ihanpiions will probably awe given place to the 
Grainnur, cannon’s roll and the rusli ol armed legions; 

’ but with this portion of the tremendous game 

sympathy, and no business. 

ITALY IN THE LEASH. To youthful .Italy,' dame England has ever 

— - turned a friendly face, and all that strict m'u- 

“ 'WuEun arc tlic .soldiers, and where are the tralilv, tinctured with lieartv good will, ran do 


ITALY IN THE LEASH. 


lahoiirers a straiiy;er wlio bad bclui.i(l — |»erha]>s a trifle more-^lias bceu exerted in 
tlic rnarcli of pul)lio events nuu;lit lie lielmlf of the bokl boy who is now goiii^ in, to 

travels in Italy in June, “’sixty-six.” ^Scarcely a win back^ with his own right hand, tlie herilago 
sc)ldier is to bo soon, and, if one does occasion- of his sires. 

ally attract the eye, lie dodges across tlic way, Elorcucc, and thcncc to tlie roj'al camp, or 
and, like a rabbit wlio lias hud sonic narrow Como and (.-JaribalJi? If is a ditficnlt choice; 
escapes in the foray I hat destroyed his friends, hut really tliere is iiotliing like fixing one’s 
Is gone like a dream. 80, too, iu Ihe rich ])Ians. 1. shall leave, at 2. for Florence — 110, 
abundant fields, heavy with harvest promise, slop -at 5 . 23 , for (’oruo, I think. ^ Nb), after 
and, ill many eases, ripe for scythe and sickle, all, Eloreiiee is l/tr jioint, only that it is so easy 
not a soul stands ready to gather in the fruits, to take Como and the naUrocks lirsi; after 
and only here and there, some decrepit house- which, wdfhout jirejudiee to the possibility of 
father, or a ( 30 uplcof\siui--bunied wenches, move remaiiimg* there,!, can follow the fortunes of 
aliouf;, looking almost ludicrously inade({uate to the warlike Vic) or. Admirable decision! To 
the agricultural tasks that seem to liave devolved Como. 


upon them. 


8even jijars ago, many of these green and 


The strife once begun, doubtless hands of golden fields tlirougb, which we arc pcacefiilly 
some sex of age will be found for these needful pidilng our way, were ravaged by war, 
duties. In the mean time, that sliade of possi- 1 recal the trampled vines, the shattered 
bility wliieh, up to tills very hour of writing — homesteads, the desecrated cemeteries (sjiols 
June the fifttoitli — has not ce}Lsed to exSt, that mucli favoured by the Austrians for making a 
war triiiy bi^avertcd — has jierluips counselled a stand), and also a certain ghostly stroll, iu 
little delay. wliieh 1 managed to lose n\y way among Die 

To rennuii ill seething Turiii, iiii^miply iinpos- half-covered graves of Magenta. Eutlicre we 
siblc. True, that/ratlicr slumbrous city has arc at Alilaii. 

shaken off its leibargic ways, and seems to have Still not a soldier to be ' lirst 

- n3gistcr(.*,d a vow noier to retire to bed again red shirts arc represented by/nalf a dom^ 


uiKil victory and Venice arc won. 


lads, with can and liavcrsactf on fheir way 


“ Sorgi, 0 po].)olo Latino — sorgi, c viuei!’’ to the depots at Monza, Como, Leeca^ and 
sings Angelo Eroflerio, through a hundred l^crgamo. After an lioiir’s halt we continue 
throats, iu every place of popular assciubly; and the journey, and, bating Die train twm miles 
the Latin jiedple have, literally obeyed the from Como, to which there* is a deep de.scenL 
exhortation. Yes, literally ; for, if they have- are at once, in the midst of martial bustle and 
not yet overcome the intrusive German, w’'hom,\)reparation. Seven thousand volunteers arc 
after a hni^dred and forty years, it is still plea- fcuarU^red in ami about the towii, and, with the 
s^nt c.D*angen*,^ thejtliave couquefed regiments Monza ^ and the neighbouring 

iliat granger’s best allies, their own lisilessness, depots, make up t ht 5 iiumbci’ to about twenty 
a])atHy, and d^isuiiion. Let partvpoliticimis say thousand. A nearly equal miAnber, we learn. 


a])atlfy, and d^isuiiion. Let partvpoliticimis say thousand. A nearly equal miAnber, we learn, 
W'hattliey will, tlic fact remains Diut the world pe iiss.(Anbl<id in and about Ancona, to operat^ 
has rarely wltnessedm more hcart-sthriug sjiec- j in Venj^tia, and thus give Soil scope to tlieir 


Lncona, to operat^ 
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genera rs well-known habit of appearing where 
lie is loifst expected by the foe. How is he ? 
llow does lie lookP Wonderfully brisk and 
well Active as one of his sixtecn-ycar-old re- 
cruit s,. Does he hobble? Not he ! But they 
talked pf a stick. He has flung H away. Noble 
heart of Garibaldi! We believe he did so, 
though it lielpcd him^ because he would not at 
such a moment call to remembrance the mis- 
crcixnt shot at Aspromonte, 

Speaking of tliat, a curious rumour lias it 
that Colonel Pallaviciiii, through whose orders 
tliat evil deed was done,^lias offered his ser- 
vices upon the general’s ^ staff ! It is added— 
but that is not so strange— that the magnani- 
mous hei;o has a^'cepted them. He went to 
Lecco this morning by the usual passenger- 
boat, and will return in the evening. Mean- 
while, we can scrutinise the sjiirts of rose. 

They arc of all ages, from twelve to thirty- 
live, and of every shatlefj :)f brown. Those young 
gentlemen, with eastern fezes,” faces almost 
Nubian, and demeanour somewhat subdued, arc 
said to be deserters and refugees returned from 
Egypt, ill the hope that, by taking gallant share 
in the impending struggle, they might be ])er- 
inittedto atone their Taiilt. The government 
refused to make any pact with the children of 
Italy who had taken refuge on a foreign soil, 
but permitted them to volunteer. Tl.erc arc 
many noble-looking men among tluvse volunteers, 
including veterans of twenty-five, decorated 
with three medals; but, as a general rule, 

* they run small and young — so young, indeed, 
that we find it difficult to believe a barber 
who assures us that, in one evening, his 
receipts for shaving amounted to fifty-nine 
francs. 

, They have a long drill at five in (lie morning, 
and a shorter one in the afternoon. The rest of 
the lime is at tlicir own disposal, and it Is most 
creditable to them that, as yet, no single 
instance of drunkeniicss, iusubordinaiioii, or 
misconduct of any kind, can be. laid to thiur 
charge — a cireumslariec the more noticeable, 
Avlien we consider the results usually engendered 
hy the combination of excitement and enforciid 
idlenesj. But this movement is in reality ex- 
ceptional, and cannot be judged by ordinary 
rules, ‘ * 

Perhaps tlie most astonishing facl, however, 
comiecte4,c^with these yc-ung men, is one, thai. 
reached us m/^v^whai seemed an authentic and 
iiltclligent soufcy, th;it the whole body, sen eu 
thousand, spend iu the shops and collee-liouses 
of tlip town lliirty thousand francs a day I 
Now, their nominal pay bein^g one fraiu^ and a 
tenth — subject to dtiductions — it follou’^s that, 
unless friends at home liave been very liberal, or 
shopkeepc^rs at Como very confiding, bi\t; little 
cash ‘will find its, way witli the Garibaldiui into 
the Tyrol. 

The coqis are capitally dressed j the bright 
red frock, now b^.come hislorical, is of cxcci- 
lent make and qualify ; and with tlie nca^t grey 
trousers with red seam, and red cap ’^rith a 
t’hade, sometbiug like tliat worn by the l^»'ench, 

ilicy' have* the appearance of rather irregular 
regulars. • 

Wore there any English among them P 
Hardly any— at least, at Como— and these are 
supposed to be the elite of the corps. The 
general likes to see his medal-men” aroimd 
liim, one of these same youths proudly assures 
us. He has not encouraged tlm advances 
of British ex-officers w^bo wish^l •to join 
bun. Loving the English, and appreciating 
their gallantry and steadiness in the field, lie 
has an unpleasant recollection of the trouble 
and embarrassments entailed, upon him in the 
last war, by the arrival of a bday of gentlemen 
calling themselves a British legion, but ontirffiy 
disdainful of command, even from their owii 
officers, and whose Ikst and last exploit seems to 
have been the shooling of one of tne sentries of 
their ally ! All applications from British officers 
are at once transferred to the minister of wat, 
^and hitherto not even the fiimiliar faces of some 
wdiowcretlu' general’s tried and trusted folloMxrs 
in the last war, iiavc reapjiearcd in his train. 

In op})ositioii to this, however, it imisf< be 
stated that Madame* Corli, while dining with 
lier Imsliaud, two days since, at Garibaldi’s 
table, help'd him speak '^ith approval of a sug- 
gestion tint had been offered, with the view of 
employ ing tlK‘. many English who had jiroflered 
their servieV^s. After all, hd it bo nevertheless 
remembered, that the struggle is peculiarly 
national, and that, so long as it finds aliment, iu 
tile nation itself, foreign aid will but detract froip 
its glory. In Sicily and Naples, any man, so 
lie would fight, was welcome. Now, the only 
difliculty is to select from the Avarriors whom 
Italy hersell’ presses to llio front. 

It is time io go down to the rjnay, and join 
i.hc multitude who have been already some 
time oil the look-out hu’ the general. A gun! 
Another ! I’lie boat is iu sight. All the 
uuoccn]iicd population nut already on the si)ot, 
come trooping down, till the spaei^ is filled 
vvitli a multitude swaying like a corn-field, 
thickly grown with po})pics (the mxl shirts), 
and a few corn-flowers (the national guard). 

I'lieri! is a broad speeii’S of balcony, belong- 
ing to a liouse overlooking the landffig-])lace a 

capital plro-e of vantage, could ili only be 
reached, caj)fd)le of liolding several hundred 
s))(xdator.s. It H-vJU'ccssary, however, to scramble 
u]) a wall twi'lvc feet liigh,'* and then over a 
railing three? ,f(?et higher. This t?xactly suits the 
Garibaklian element in the frowd. J^’orming the 
classic tortoise,” in a manner which Ciesar him- 
self would have approved, tlic young fellows 
mount, over eacli other’s bi^u?k.s, and tln^ place is 
earrit?d ill a moment. cThe landlord uilers an 
energetic protest from tlie window, but his 
]ioieo is lost, and himself forgotten, in the tu- 
/nult and (milmsiasm, as the steanu'r sweeps 
balon^sido the pier, and the geue>^afs oj)en 
carriage draw's ujfto receive hiisf*^*”^V 

There follows a remarkably long pause. The 
dieering Itiiiguifffics a little. Why does he* not 
laud? ^ , 

“11 generalc ha perduto^ il biglictto” — 

: , — I - — - -- — — - — — - 
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Tbc f^eueral has lo^ lus ^ioketT’) — is some- 
^boily^s sugi'cstiou. 

The carriage draws away. The general has 
been detained; will come % the sejcoml boat. 

By the second boat ho d<»(‘s come, and the 
fr('ii2iy of |Welcome that moots hun, thougli 
he has only been absent since the morning, 
balllesw alL description. The. air darkens witli 
hats, handkcrcliiefs, and flowers. Women 
who hav(rnolhing iSlso wavablc at hand, toss np 
their children, and the cvvivas’* of the bojisii 
soldiery arc absolutely dealonhig. 

^ IIcTO ho comes — the grand brave face — 
singuhir eoin]«<5und of lion and angel, bowing 
g(‘n11y and sweetly to the crowded bahnniies, 
and occasionally giving a hand to tlio enmd 
below. Jle looks fr(\sh uwd wcdl, and, {o all ap- 
pearance, the only individual perfectly cool and 
at his case, aruoiig us. There is sonu'thhig in 
ftie face of lliis gh)rious soldier that seems at 
ouee to give assurance of a soul so grcai and coiv 
stant as to be beyond the power of nn)^ human 
eventuality Mhalever to injurt' or sul)duc. 

His son, llicciotti - less warlike than his 
nuirUal brother, but not jcss worthy of his <ire - 
aceomj)aiji(‘s him, and Caiizio, tlu-^ gcn<‘ral’s son- 
in-law. There, loo, «V(j Medici, (ap’ti, ilez/i, 
and of hers, in brilliant s1aff-uniforms<i| and {nd(*s- 
d(‘-(‘amp, spl(‘udiilly mount(‘d, aeeom]u«ny the 
cluVf; for this is a very dillerent trom the 
seauiy, ragired, and half-armed band with which 
he won Ills »r>ieil\. (huibnldi is at tlu' head of 
forty thousand of the ehoieesi voutlis ol re- 
g(‘iierated Italy. Torly thousand more await 
Ills single! word. He ludds them iii hsash, as 
(/lily ho could hold such troojis, ami The\ will 
not disappoint liiin vylieii he cries “ Aa anti ! — 
spring 


THE VINKk 

Win IKK w'tts dead, ami all tlu‘ torpid carfli 
Was Ihrf/bbiug with tlu' pulses of the Sluing, 

Ami void wais gone, and sutfering and dearth, 

And the gUd fruit-trees at the blo'^scnning ; 

And meac’s were green, and all the stalwart AVooiB 
Felt the sap rising from their mossy roots 
To their proud crowns, whose coronet of bg<ls 
Hurst wKli the* morning into tender shOot.s 
Of living *?er(lure. Hid among tin* l^es 
Of early foliaged shrubs and ivhyT/ushcs, 

Andiu warm eranuies of the blul^Aiiig eaves 
Sat on their iie.^s the patient inother thrushes. 

A cottag/^ stood upon a south hill-side, 

I The sun looked down on it through the glad days, 
'Without, within, the mellow golden lido 
IHowod in bright floods or penetrating rays, 

And made a ghwy in ej^ch little chamber. 

All reds warmed into rubies for the minute, 

And every bit of yellow beeanuj amber, 

The while the ray a in passing lingered in it. 
Ih'side the poreh there grew a uturdy vine, . 

Rugged and knotted was the tough brown steni,| 
About tli’^T’^jHtie pillars did ho twine, ^ 

With g'arlatitA in the siimmijr dressing them. 
Frekd was he of Ins beauty and his vigour, 

And of li^ fragrant blossom « a'nd sweet fruit, 
lie feared no bight, nw* winters sharpest rigour 
'I'o work him hujriii iu stem, or branch, or root. 


About bis foot the little children played, 

The sunbeams glinted through him oaitheir hair. 
Above, the sparrows twittered as they made 
Tlieir ragged nests, or fed their nestlings bare ’ 

And all the household loved him. lie ha>l seen 
Three ginuTations born *, the babes that hfy 
Cooing on mothers’ laps the shadow gieen 

Of his cool boughs he’d watched from day to day 
Growing to well-knit youths and maidens c<»mel\. 

Whispering and listening to lovers’ vows, 

Thence to staid men and quiet matrons homely, 

And hoary elders white with age’s snows. 

A very patriarch of vines he flourished, 

Tended by nil with reverence and love, 

As much by human care and tendance nourished t 
Ah by the showers from the skies above. j 

But now a change had come. 'l.a«t autumn-tide, 

When all his clusters were in rijiest splendour, 

A young man with a young wife by liis side 

Sat watching from the porch the moonlight 
tend(«r ; 

IJis arm w'as round her his hlionlder lay 
Her fair young Ik ad in jierfect, blF^luI 
Softly aiound them stole the sliaduws grej", 

While Hr* last lustre faded from the west. 

Jle raiseil his arm to the o’erhanging bough, 

And plucked a cluster : “ Dear old vine,*’ ho 
.said, 

“ Stnmg ns be is, and hale and hearty now, 

(Jan he outlKt* us? Will ho not be dead 
Ih'fore the baby-ang<d every day 

Brings to us near and nearer, hlmll be growm i 

A stuidy voutli, or maiden fair and gay — I 

Before our budding flower shall be bh/wn? | 

Here, then, Inside him let ns plant and rear 
A shoot that may in (*ourse of time succeed him. 
That, as lie wanes, bhall flourish, year by year, 
Reaching to ripeness as our children need him.” 

Ami ’twas done: the venerable vine f 

No long(‘r stood alone ; his vigorous age ' 

Was thus despised ! his h/dencss called decline! — 
Through all his fibres thrilled a jealous rage. 

.\nd now the Spring was come with all its dews j 
And all its tender showers and Minling lights, | 
And \ivid earthly greens and sky(W blues, \ 

Its long sweet (lays, its brief and pei fume d nights ; I 

And the vouiig vine, more forward than the old, 

Was w'aking with the sfiring, each dowmy bud 
Was sottly swelling, ready to unfold 
A rosy shoot, mantling with youthful blood, 
rim old vine looked upon it: all the bate . 

Winter ha<l paralysed now quick awoke; I 

Must he then i(*ld to this igr^oble fate? j 

M as th(*re not time yet fur a final strode ? , 

Yes ; like a serpei t should his limbs enlace 
His feeble rival, cruslling odt lii^^^oilA^i; 

With hideous semblance of a lovr-^«tinbi ace 
Consigning him to slow dfid certain death. 

Yes, such should bo his vengeance. With that 
thought 

ITc drew from tender dews and balmy showers 
All nourishment, and irom rich soil '■.ought 
Increasing strength to renovate hid powers. 

And, day by day, ho ijear and nearer drew 
To his young rival stretching a bahtul arm, 

Whose real aiu the oHicr never knew, 

But flee»'>ed that khidness which was meant for 
harm. 

^nVuly,” he said, “O patriar<‘h;) I need 
Tho^^aid thou offevost; my Yeijblenc.ss 
So so* Jy presses on me that, indeed, 

1 the arm that seeks “to make it less. ^ 

t 
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To thee I tttni, to thee I gladly cling ; 

feupporf ipe, aid me, let me closely twine 
Around thee and about thee, let me iling 
Aloft my tender limbs upheld by thine!” 

The old vine paused confounded : was it so 

His aim hi\d been conceived of? should he prove 
Instead of trusted Mend, malignant foe? 

Bring murderous hate in lieu of help and lore ? 
No ! perish such a thought ! henceh»rth his aim 
Should be to lend the vigour of his arm 
To rear the tender youngling, fan the liame 
Of kindling life, protect him ’gainst all harm. 

And thus they grew together, each enlacing 
The other, mingling wroatifo of tender leaves ; 
Supported by their mutual er.ibraciug 

Each to the other strength and succour gives. 
And so the- years drSw onward, ever bringing 
Their ine(3d of change ; to youth maturity, 

The young life into fuller life upspringing, 

The aged feeling that the stern decree 
That doomed it Ipid gone forth: no more Spring’s 
blessing ^ 

Could kiss it into bud and scented bloom ; 

No longer summer’s dear and warm caressing 
Bestorc lost strength, or save it from its doom. 

. “ Wife,” said the dweller in the cottage (Time 
Had gently dealt with him, a silver streak 
Marked here and there brown locks, yet manhood’s 
prime 

Still lingered in his frame ; the matron’s cheek 
A ruddier bloom dis])layed j the husband’s 
Enclasped an ami’ler form in its embrace 
Than that which in an evening still and warm 
Kecliued upon him in that self-same phu'e) — 
“Wife, see the young vine planted on the day 
Our boy was born ; ’tis twenty years ago; 

How both have thriven since that blessed May ! 

A happy thougld of mine, wife, was’t not so, 

To plant it then? Our dear old vine, 1 knew, 
llale though it w'as, could not much longer last, 
Before the babe to early manhood grew, 

Its fruiting days would all be gone and past. 

And now. ’tis dead and only fit to make 
A fagot for the autumn evening hearth, 

Fetch me my axe, this very day I'll take 

Its sapless boughs and s'leni from off the earth.” 

¥ 

lie said, but said in vain. About, around 
The rugged stem, the branches dead and dry, 

The younger vine its limb.s so close had wound, 
’Tw«a*c scarcely possible e’en to descry 
Where life and death united. Hate is strong, 

But strong true l^ve can conquer strongest bnte; 
Love’s victories are as Truth’s, bring right from 
wrong, • 

And w^ir*j^iccesfful wfir with Time and Fate. 


MR. WHELKS COMBINING INSTRUC- 
TION ’WITH AMUSEMENT. 

i 

Walking dowu Regeftit-Street one evening 
lately, we noticed Mr. Whelks turning into tlic 
Poly technic Institution. ,Hc had cl eaned him- 
self for the occasmn, and wore his best Sunday, 
^oing clothes, evidently in cotfiplirnent to tlie^ 
mstructivc character, of' the enteftainment he 
was about to wituesf?\ It Aid not appear to us 
that Mr. Whelks was going joyfully or liopefully 
to his eYCning's amusement. ' lie look^i sub-, 
^.dued atid depressed, as if ho were la]f\ouriii^ 


under a saddening sense of the grave respect 
due to amusement when combined with insiruo- 
tion. There was that constrained manner about 
liim whicli he exhibits in a marked degree when 
by some rare combination of forces he is draw n 
to church. He was not very sim about the 
etiquette proper to the place and tlie occasion ; 
seemed to be doubtful about the lu’ojwieiy of 
keeping In’s hat on, after crpssing thfethteshold ; 
scrapecl and wiped his feclit very much. It is 


just possible that Mr. Whelks’s constraint 
was m some measure owing to the Sunday* 
going suit, which did not sit upon him 
easily and gracefully as it nlight have done 
had nalurc and art bcf3ii more lavisli of ilie 
mould of form and the cut of cloth. Science is 
ill itself sufilcienily <einbarrassing to the un- 
tutored mind ; but science, combined with a 
furry liat, a size too small, put on wrong side 
foremost, wdtli the liniug-string hanging dovf'.n 
over tlic forehead, and coat-slcevcs a size 
too long for the convenient exercise of tlie 
hands, is calculated to 2 )rodncc paralysis of 
the wliolc human system, physical as well as 
mental. 

M r. Whelks was decidedly nervous uiilil he 
came in \iew of a refifishmcnt counter, where 
the ^ight«r>f a person drinking bottled stout, 
acting upon him like a touch of nature, gave 
him assurance that, though he was among scien- 
tific com])mly, he w’as among kin. (Jheeringup 
a little at tills pleasing sj)cctacle, Mr. Wluiks 
proceeded to view the great geological model 
of the earth’s crust,” which, as lher(3Ava.snoonc 
at Irand to offer any explanation of the sul)ject, 
and as no crumb was mentioned, may have h tl 
Mr. Whelks to rcjgard the earth in the light of 
a loaf that hud been over-bakod. Then, in the 
order of tlie programme, liis attention was 
directed to the terrestrial globe, drawing-room 
fireworks, a “ painting representing a group of 
t(!U feathers drawn by the late Miss Biffin, hold- 
ing the pencil in her mouth,” the cosmorama, 
the glass-working, the taking of impressions 
from fei-u-leavcs by the new foliographic ma- 
chine, a brick-making macliiue, china and 
glass piending by Mr, Davis, and the ma- 
chinery in motion. Mr. Whelks Ws allowed 
exactly a )?:;?artcr of an hour to m'^ike himself 
acquainted ^th all these wonders of nature, 
art, and scion^.,., including tljc small subji^et of j 
the earllfs crust. His insp^^vriion of tlicm w as 
necessarily liurried. With regard to the eai’i h’s 
crust, a cursory glance at the strata seemed to • 
suggest nothing to M.r. Whelks except tlie irfha | 
which he expressed by saying that it w as “ rum,^’ 
not ill tlic substantive liquor sense, but in the 
adjectival sense of stiaiiigc. And certainly in 
this view of the matter Mr. Whelks showed 
^imsclf no unnpprociativc student of tiie wondci s 
f^of nature. .With regard to the cosmoramic 
r views, Mr. Whelks audibly dechu’eiAhat lie had 
seen something ficarly as good^'iiT^. lufifpenil^^ 
peep-show, while as to the china and^glass 
mending, which, was the most active operat ion 
in progress, he thought ,he had frequently met 
with professors of tlie ait in the Neiv Cut, 
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thougli he could not call to mind that he had Macbeth/' With regard to Shakespeare, the 
^cr seen cement recommended bv a clergy- lecturer ventured to say, byway of iuti’bduction, 
man, as it was here. The testimonial ran that he was glass of fashion and the 

thus: ^ mould of form," '‘the observed of all ob- 

The chairman of the Polytechnic Institu- servo's/' and that, ''take hiui for all mall, wc 
tion had a vfiluable vase repaired and perfectly ne'er should look upon his like agaiiy Further, 
restored byttiie cement, and strongly recom- he declared that- “to take him inventoriaily 
mended it ^ a most effective cement, which a woukl be to dizzy the brain" with the over- 
child, or djfmestic si^rvant, might use success- whelming details of liis greatness ; so we were 
fully, a.nd,^hide thf" misfortune of a fracture invited to take him with an optical illusion, a 
before the bane anrl antidote met the owmer's few recitations from his works, and a little 
eye, to mitigate his wrath and almost annihilate smothered music. 

Ijjs annoyance" — which was a moral suggestion The curtain drew np, aiid discovered the im- 
to Mr. WlHdks^tliat if he ever broke any of mortal bard himself, ux his liabit as he lived, 
his mavsicr’s china goods, there was no occa- that is to say, in an Elizabotliau suit of black ; 
sion, while he possessed a bottle of this won- grown somewhat rusty with tiie wear and tear 
derfnl cement, to say any tii4ug about the matter, of nearly three centuries. There was no mis- 
He iiad only to* mend the fnieture, and the taking tiie forehead, the lay-down collar, and 
owner would never know that i he article had the fiiic-frenzicd # eye. Tin; Immortal w^as 
bSbn broken; or, if he should discover it, his illustrating another confirmed^ liabit of his, by 
wrath w^ouhl be mitigated, and his annoyance i leaning on a pedestal altf pointing to a scroll ; 
almost anniliilated, by the wonderful restoration and liLs apartment was adorned by a bust of 
effected tlirough the agency of Mr. Davis’s himself, and auotlier of Adxniral Lord Nelson, 
cennait. as showing that he was not for an age, but for 

From the conicmjdation of some mended all time. Taking him (has inventoriaily, the 
sugar-basins and a lialfpcnny adhering to a brain of Mr. Whelks was indeed somewhat 
piece of broken plalc, Mr. Whelks was sum- dizzied, for that gentleman w^as for a time in 
moued to atiend an optical lectufP iuntlxe doubt whetlnir tlm ligure before him w^as a 
theatre, ‘‘introducing sonui further and Avon- reality of flcsli and blood, or the baseless fabric 
dcrful disca)v cricks of Sir -David lbT’\Vslcr/’ &c. of a A'ishni. It turned out to be a reality — a 
The theatre was a sombre, solemn-looking counterfeit presenimeut in the ilcsh, eAudcntly 
phicfi, wilh llic lights down. WTxilcthe audience sele.ercd froxii 1 !jc great xnass of mankind on ac- 
were 1 (iking their phices, a band of three count of a wxy Jiigh forehead, or pcThaps wc 
niUHiejaus smothered 8onn‘. tunes behind a red- might say, a very bald head. Presently a head 
baize curUia. The lirst ])art of the cutcriain- with a red velvet bust appeared among some 
mciiL consisted of the adjustment of a magic glass, only refjuiriiig the accompaniment of a 
liuiteni by three scientific brotiiers of the vStage dish ol sliaving-])as{e., a few cakes of soap, and 
footman who comes on to place chairs, or lay a tray of tooth-brushes, to realise the window of 
tlic carpet, at the theatre. 'J hen a stout— })or- a Bond-street barber. Says the Immortal, with 
haps iu 1 his connexion wc should say obese — a start and a roll of his fine-frenzied eye, quoting 
lecturer came on, and blandly began to teach Ixis own Avorks in a most cgotislictd manner, 
an imaginary iniaut school, lie said that Sir Can .sucti things be To which the head 
David Brewster Avas a great man, had attained replies that there arc more things iu lieaven and 
to the age of eiglity-four years, w^as in the full earth, iuchidiug the Polytcclinic Institution, 
posscs.sion of all * his familtics, and had iu- than arc dreamt of iu the ]>hilosophy of the 
vented the stereoscope [which A\*as imented public in general. "Is this," says the Inunor- 
bv Wheat stone I, and improved tlie kaleidr scope, tal, still staggered by the marvels of the barber’s 
lie cxplaineu the ])rmeij>le of tlie kalekioscope, window, " is this the very coinage o’? the 
and vshowedus some wonderful eficc^^i; first, by brain?" The head, unwUling,'' perhaps, to rc- 
putting bits of coloured glass iutr^the kaleido- veal the secret of the optical ^il I usion, dies not 
scope; secondly, using butiviis and bits of gh^e a direct reply, but Inibblcs something about 
sponge; thirdly, Ixylnnploying hooks and eyes ; "sleep," Avhich sets thv'. ImtAortaJ*/ S’>t|Uofmg 
the wfiole of tliis experimeut' eoucluding wdih his own works at- a fearful rate, lOft not ahvays, 
0 &, grand exhibition of pins and needles. When aptly ; as Avheu hi reference 'to life head he says, 
thfee efiects were first shown to some boys, the tliere is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
lecturer infoi'med ns, they Avere greatly de- there being no eiia visible, either rough-lxexm or 
lighlcd, and, in tcllin. 2 ;;their papa about them, shaped. The blind, of the barber’s shop win- ‘ 
said tlial tin? most beautiful figures wi*re pro- dow is now^ drawn do\l*n, to4)e raised after a 
duced by all sorts of irregular forms throwm few iniuutcs on a now tableau. The window 
together iu disorder. "Nay," said the boy.s’ >has been dressed wdtU another bust. The face 
papa, " you must be wrong iuyour description ; bedaubed Avitbj^'cd paint to reprcvseut Laxuice, 
for wilhouiv order there cannot be beauty," ,fho is Avc('p^^g. Says Willian), the Immortal, 
which s? oAvtici the sagacioiife parent divined " Why Avoepcst, thou„Laaiy^e ?" " Boo-oo-oo," 
tile prhiciple of the kaleidoscope. This portion returns Launce, blublxerin^. aiwording to ap- 
of the entertainment concluded A^dth a startling proved British drama principles; " Fve lost niy 
and wonderful optical iljusion, entitled " Shake- r^^g." /Tie Immortal proceeds to console him 
spearc uid his Creations, Hamlet, Launoe, and with a quotation from his own works, f There 

..ez rr:— — 
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i» a tide in the affairs of inan,’^ ho says, which, 
taken a( the flood, leads on to fortune’* — in allu- 
sion, possibly, to Launcc’s flood of tears, and 
the fortune likely to accrue to the Polytecliuic 
Instiiution from" the exhibition of the optical 
illusion. Hark ! *tis heavenly music ! The 
smothered musicians behind the baize curtain 
strike up, ‘‘Where the bee sucks,” causing; 
Mr, Whelks to remark that he shouldn’t jnind 
a pp o’ summat himself. Then follows: A 
voice singing woollenly, “ Where the bee sucks.” 
The Immortal with Jiis eyes on the ceiling, 
listening with admiration to his own verses. 
Blind down, 

Blind up again. Poor Tom a-cold in <he win- 
d()\v, sliivering ^nore quotations. Tableau of 
the Immortal in his habit as tui lived, leaning on 
pedestal, contemplating Admiral Lord Nelson 
sorrowfully, as ]f in regret that he, the Im- 
mortal, was not in q. condilion to write a. nauti- 
cal drama about llltV^ in competition for Mr.*’ 
T. P. Cooke’s prize of a hundred pounds. 
Blind down, and all over. 

Shakespeare having retired, the lecturer ven- 
tures to come on again, and iclls us liow Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, tliaii Avhoin, &c., once, painted j 
a picture of a child in four aspcel.s, as a elienib 
with wings ; he (Sir Joshua) being too artisi icio 
paint bodies. This, wc arc infonmal, will now 
be rcjirodueed by a wonderful o])liea'i illusion. 
“ I wdll see,” says the lecturer, if the cherubs 
are ready ; and I promise to rciturn as soon as 
possible.” Paithlcss man ! why did you break 
your promise, and neveu" come hack ‘r* It was 
Mr. Whelks who said that you might have left 
him a lock of your hair in case lie should never 
have the hapjuiiess of seeing you again, which 
he thought 'was probable. But presently wc 
saw the cherubs suspended — not floating tn the 
air, for they never moved fi’om their position, 
and li04ird them sing a chorus by no means 
heavenly. Here the smothering musicians, un- 
able to stand it any longer, pop])ed their hands 
out from- under the blankets, aii?l refreshed 
themselves with what little drain of oxygen 
there was left in the theatre. 

In this portion of the entertainment, amuse- 
ment and instruction tvcrc so thoroughly blended 
that it was difficult to recognise either the one 
or the? other m its own individual cliaractcr. 
It is possible, wc think, that a few of the spec- 
tators ^irly pmod of tluur lives 

, been the ba]Wv possessors of sixpenny kaleido- 
scopes ; nay, luay (jven have coustriuitcd one of 
those wonderful optical instruments with an 
old ^en-case, the covering of a marmalade pot, 
and three slips of smt^cd glasiir. As to Mr. 
Whelks, if he wete not already acquainted with 
the instrument, he would scarcely be rendered 
a better citizen, or better fitted for the seven-^ 
pound franchise, by wiinessinjf^ the formation cf 

S items on a sheet byothc agen^^y of a mag/.c 
item. With rqrytrcl the optical illusion, 
the barber’s skip-^wiudow heads, and the float- 
ing dierubs, it struck us that a royaUpeientifle 
institution had condescended to hdrra^ amieS^e 
mechqiical trick from Colonel StodaiJ, whom 


science in its dignified moments would probahjy 
stigmatise as a “ common conjuror.” * 

The audience now, after a long struggle 
(alarmingly suggestive of what might occur in 
the case of lire), disgorged itself from tlic 
theatre, and returned to the gran^ hall to wit- 
ness the descent of the diving-b(M, and \k\v 
again, according to the invitatioiw of illie pro- 
gramme, the terrestrial gfebe — ^Avh!|‘ iibt the ce- 
lestial this time, by way M variety and the 
drawing-foom fireworks. While passing along 
to the diving-bell, Mr. Whelks had a few 
minutes’ leisure to inspect such treasures of art 
and industry as door-plates ftid handles, cups 
and saucers, black-jead pencils, cough lozenges, 
bottles of .s(‘en1, and lucitVjr matches: the last 
asserting tliemselve^ scieuti/icnlly by a Avarraniy 
not to ignite except upon the box. RevicAv- 
ing the globe Irom Indus to the Polo at a 
glance, Mr. Whelks is in. presence of \hc 
diving-bell. He is cag(n* to make a sub-aqueous 
A'^byagc to the bottom of the tank.; but finding 
ihafc there is an extra charge of one shilling for 
this scientilic c x peri (;nee, denies himself the plea- 
sure. There is a decided backAvanlness in 
coming forward to take seats in tlie bell : Avliich 
is not as^.onisliing, seeSig that the bell has been 
a LadinJ: feature of the enterlalnmenis at the 
Roytil INilylcehiiie Institution for at least a 
quarter ofVi, coutury. At length, howcviu’, five 
jierson.s are indm^ed to pay tlieir imuny and 
take t heir seats. The crank is Avorkcil, the boll 
is sAvung from its percli. .It descends mid 
(lisa[>pears amid air-bubbles : female portion of 
the spectators giggle; bell nuippears, and 
is swung back to its place ; divens eomo out 
with flushed facCwS, aud on being questioned as 
to AAliat it was like, give brief unsatislaetory 
replies and hurry away, evidently to evade cross- 
quest inning. Ten minntes IniAung been allouod 
for tlie tcTresIrial globe, the diving-bell, <S^c., 
Mr. Whelks is summoned to another tluiatre, 
to he amused Avith ‘‘A now Vocal, Instrumen- 
tal, Descriptive, and Dioramio Entertainment, 
founded upon Sir Walter Scott’s beautiful poem 
of the Lady of the Lake ;” and, as lie is passing 
along^, the ecinciit-man, seductively exhibiting 
his rc.^*.pred sugar basins and adhesive bali- 
periny, irK'itcs him to buy a packet Of that wliieli 
“ hides the l^isfortune of a fracture before the 
bane and thcrituitidotc mecljf-llie owner’s eye, to 
mitigate his wrath and alfiiost annihilate his 
annoyance.” 

Again a solemn somhrc-lopking place, with ^ 
the lights down : not a litt.lc suggestive of af/ful 
preparations for making free and accepted 
masons, according to tke pojiular notions of the 
ceremony. The magic lantern, once more the 
leading star of the performance. Sir Walter 
Scott, and the clever artist who is engaged to 
read and illustrate his work, both being con- 
demned to wait upon and feed t buy agic lantern. 
The recital of flic poem muGonc^m ^tmo w,i(h 
the manipulation of the slides, con)i)elJiri^.^James 
Eitzjames, lyiically, to go througii tlie wliole oP 
his adventures at a gaPop, and in the dark, tlie 
whole concluding with spectral K)r ghost 
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spenes one of them representing Mt^jamos and Southwark must cross London.hri(1gc,Jifi.v-fo»ir 
Itodcrick Dliu before they have arrived at a feet wide, footpatlis included. Thti City of 
ghostly eonditiou of ‘existence, fighting their London, the special seat of the congestion of 
celebrate J combat. Wc could not" help" think- traffic under consideration, is as nearly as pos- 
ing— and we saw clearly that Mr. Wliclks was sible one mile square, and contains a resident 
of’ our opifion— that 'singular ingenuity liad population which, although it has steadily diini- 
becn cxi'.rclcd in rendering the performance nished for the last sixteen years, is still more 
(ca])abl#, uAer reasonable conditions, of being dense per acre than any other district of the 
made ex^Angly plcJsant and agreeable) as dull metropolis of three millions of inhabitants and 
and depres^ig as p^iblc. Science, in the horrid more than one hundred miles square. For 
form of iito. imgic MLiiieni, a^t upon the inerl- more than sixty yeais the populathn of the City 
torious performer am his audience like a night- / proper has been fluctuating decennially up and 
mare, making ^cn the lovely Ellen apjiear down, hut for tlie dost sixteen years it has 
hideous ; and sc^c time before the curtain tell, steadily diminished. • 

Mr. Whelks took his departure with a sigh of In 1801 the population ^f the City was 

nearly at its highest point — one hundred and 
This being the whole of the entertainment, twenty-eight ihousund eiglit hundred. In the 
wilh tiie exception of the juufonnaucc of “ the next ten years it decreased by more than 
man willi many voices,” uho was au excel- seven thousand; i* tlie next ten years, ending 
lent and droll ventriloquist, wo. felt that in 1821, it liad rcci>vere(^mr41iousand of the 
we had witnessed at once more entertaining ‘lost numbers; in ]S31m had declined below 
and more elevaling jicrformanccs at the I’oly- one, hundred and twenty-four thouAid. By 
toeliiiic Institution in tlie days of its infancy, 18.57 the [lopulation had risen to over one 
when setcnce was not *o'far advanced or Inuidi-ed and twciil.v-niuc thousand; and in 
so astonishing as it is at the pve.H'ut time; and 18C1, the date of the last census, had fallen to 
that the effort to comliino very mild amuse- one hundred and thirteen thous.aiid three hup- 
meiits with very feeble science was, i« its re- dred and eighty-seven ; since which dale it is 
suits, not quite' worthy of a Iloyal- Iffslitution believed that, the destruiition of dwelling-houses, 
fuuiided for the diffus'ioii of useful kiiowfcdge and the construction of warehouses and offices 
combined with pleasant cntertuiiimeiit. • ou their’site, have still lurlher lessened the 

number of sleepers who pass their nights in the 



MJiNDING THE CITY’S WAYS. During the latter half of this century, two 

' opposite intlueiiccs have been at work. Omiii- 

li<’ time be money, then what an enormous Inises, dicaji jirivate carriages, and suburban 
amount; of time is' lost <!vcrv day where we. railways, have drawn citizens from the rooms 
should least expect it— in the 'City 'of Loudon ! over .shojis, to a gradually widening circle 
Every day, a great army proceeds into and round Jjondon, of villas ami collages, terraces 
returns out of the City, ini army on foot mid and towns, made accessible by good roads, 
wheels little less tiuin three-quarters of a million regular jmhlic coiiveyaiices, and an efficicut 
in number, all intent on business, all (the ex- police; while, during the same period, the 
(icpl iomd idlers arc so few that tliey arc not growth of eomiiiercc and the increase of 
worth notice) anxious to get to work ribd to inonoyed as disi inguLshed from landed iiivcst- 
iinisli the work in hand. But, within certain incuts, and the facilities of travelling, ^ve 
well-known* limits,, haste and impatience are brouglit a new numerous class of daily visitors 
L'-ritated. by irresistible delay. 'Ine foot-pas- jb do business in the City --to pui'chase, sell, or 
senger moves cneumhe.red by a crowd, wj|Qo as invest. The west has business in the east^ the 
to wheeled conveyances, the slowest J^gonn couutryiuau docs liis own work in London, and 
arc made infre slow by ])erpct.ual liiJdllf and the the ineauing of the jokes of dd*-fasliioned gca- 
swiflost carriages lose all jicssibl^^dviiiikigcs ti'cl comedy, on citizens and\lowiis, w^io got 

of ])acc by being ^educed to walk of the bewildered and robbed in Loudon, is hist to 

slowest. * that numerous modem flass ♦•hcisMiKRiing is 

The cause of the dilllcuHy is not far to conlined to lunvspapers. The c|^^ry squire,, 
s'eek. IjoihIou, the cculro of the commerce the country shopkceiicr, thefaru»i-, the country 
of %hc world, “stands upon ancient wavs.” lawyer, all find their way to the City now and 
3n»the course of a century which has multi- then, us well as the trader, the professional end 
plied the commercial a»d iiiiancial business of the idle, and the iioWe and fashionable dwellers 
tJie (’ity more thau a Imiidred-fvild, the con- in tho.\vcst or court eiitl of tlWmetropolis. 
structioii of new and the widening. of old The obstruction of traffic, with consequent 
thoroughfares bss been practically iusiguiiicant. ^oss of lime, bus becomfi more than a nuisance; 
As the st rengt.li of a chain depends on its it threatens to h^coiue a national- loss, rmless 

w’oakest lirii^^o the value of a thoroughfare stme ihicidcd |l-e{»s arc kikon. fpr rcHeying the 

3Hi*.'=t li» nulasuTM by its acflTowcst strait, rising Hdo ot City iil.rect^affiC;j^'^hich each 
Tlius traffic going west from, or east to, the annual increase of surplus to swell. 

fBaiik must fn*li through the I’osJtry, twenty- Two da(^ give us the rale ot inoi^iiise of the 
four feet wide in the rgadwayj and all going jjyjly • vimors of London pjoper. In 18 iS, 
north aifd south from* between the Bank aud Fefore tl» railway network had been detjlopcd * 
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bcyoiui a frw niain trunk lines, upon a day in 
May, tile total number of persons entering the 
City between eight o’clock in the inoniing and 
five o’clock in tlie evening was three hundred 
and lifiV’(?u thousand.. Twelve years afterwards, 
ill the same month, the total number had risen 
to seven Imndrcd and six thousand — that is to 
say, a number equal to more than onc-fifth of 
the wliolc popuhition of the metropolis, and 
tliree times the whole population of Liverpool. 
These people arrived by forty-eight entrances, of 
which three W(*re hridgos and thirty-three 
carriage-ways with footwa<ys. Of the whole 
numbeT, one hundred aruKseverity-onc thousand 
were convcYed in wheeled conveyances of some 
kind, and the rest made their way into town on 
foot. 

That many persons out of these multitudes 
are maimed and killed is not umazing, when wc 
lind that there et'ossed at the junction of Corn- 
hill, Ijeadenhall, aiuf wac(*cduu’ch-street more 
than tweHy -eight thousand jicrsons ; at tlie 
Ludgate-liill and Farringdon-strcct junction, 
more Ilian thirty -seven thousand ; at Iving Wil- 
liam-street and Caimon-strect central junction, 
more tlian forty-two thousand ; and opposite 
tlie M^msiou House, more than fifty-six thou- 
sand. : 

On the footpath, although incommoded, 
fatigued, and delayed, except at crossin'gs, limb 
mid life arc in no' danger. As to the wheeled 
tralFic, sujiposing we commence onr journey at 
the west, it llow^s wiili iolc'rable regularity by 
two giTat streams along the Strand and Hoi- 
born. The Strand stream meets its first, dead 
lock at Temple P>ar, and, between that hideous 
and perfectly useless obstruction and St. Mary- 
Ic-Strand, creejis painfully along Flcct-stre-et, 
with many pauses and bumps, after receiving 
and giving auxiliary currents at Chancery-lane, 
until it reaches the quadruple crossing of 
Farringdou-sirceb and Blackfriars, with its ndl- 
way stations and conqdcment of railway cabs — 
then pushes up Ludgate-liill and through St. 
Paurs-churcliyard— and, losing a very slight 
stream at Cannon-street, arrives at tluj mouth 
of Che/ipside, to be swollen by the braneh st ream 
which, after leq,ving wide Holborn, has been 
squeezed through iY c wgat e-streot. F rom Oheap- 
sidc, th^ straits ot^thc Poultry have to bo passed 
into what is called Mansion Ilouse-strcet, which 
ought t8^V; a square Sir circus. Thence, the 
first outlet is, \» ’'cu the Thames lias to be crossed, 
tiiough there a s'hrc jam on London-bridge, 
and some frightful slippery work in King Wil- 
liam-^trect ; but if it be necessary to pass the 
Bank and proceed toward the nortli-cixst, then 
there arc the stfSlits of Tbrcaduecdlc-strect, 
where Wo omnibuses, by help of sidings, can 
just manage to pass each other. To continue 
eastward, the dangers of Die c":ossinff between 
Gracechurch-street aud 'Bishopsgrte nave to bi 
encountered. 

It was once thq^hl that railways, by taking 
stage-ooaches off the road and bringing ‘stations 
to which passeng^ws might walk* iriSuad 
ride, w(’;uld diminish the demand for (Sibs and | 


carriages, and by so much clear the streets ; but, 
up to the present time, the railroads seem to 
have created two for every one set of wheels 
ih0j were supposed to put down. ‘Waggons, 
carts, and vans, to deliver the goods ordered liy 
penny-post and brought by locoinotim, arc more 
numerous tluui ever. Suburban rc^'idence has 
created within this generation a' ccLtingout oi’ 
light carts which eiicumb^V the at all 

hours — ^butchers, bakers, grocers, fishmongers, 
wme-mcrchants,aiid, nol loasL the donkey -drawn 
cosfcrmongor-trnck. The cfect may bt; traced 
on London-bridge, which, relieved of traffic by 
various changes, still draws inci casing luuuhcrs 
across this great gate between Middlesex and 
Essex and ourrey and Kent. 

In 1850 the wlididod iraffic over London- 
bridge, in twelve liours of the "day, was thirteen 
thousand. Jji 1800 the Briglilon Railway re- 
lieved this traffic by opening a IVest-cnd station 
t*at Pimlico. In ISOi the South-Eastern oponod 
a station at Cliaring-cross. In the same yeai‘, 
New Southwark-strect opened by Rlackfriars- 
road a short clear rouljfi froju Wc^stmiruster, which 
was used by five llionsand seven liundred 
vehicles. Laic in the same year Souiliwark- 
bridge opcuc’d free,’ and its wheeled traffic 
rose from^bne thousand to four tliousaud seven 
hundred, /Ju the face of these successive tap- 
pings of the main stream, the wlH.»cled traffic of 
London-bridge increased to sixteen thousand 
ill ISOO, and to nineteen thousand four liundred 
in 1 865. Thus it is jilaiu that th(‘. business of 1 he 
tw^o* sides of the Citv Tliamcs grows faster than 
the means for divcu tnig traffic. 

Under these circumstances, with the near 
prospect of the period when it will be half a 
day’s joiiriK’y to get a cart or cab ibrougli the 
City, it is not unr(‘asonable to inquire Avliat has 
been done, what is doing, and what must be 
done, in the City. For it is evident that the Cily 
holds the key of the situation. 

Many years ago, the improvement of Cannon- 
street wms carried out as a relief to Clieajiside ; 

I but Camion-strect lias, at it^i western end, Die 
I narrow straits of St. Paul’s Cathedral; but 
I upon eastern end, London-bridge and the 
allcys—iLcy can .searcH'ly be calltMl strf'ots — 
thai. lead UH^jR^/LjwTr Harnlcis, the 'half million 
sterling the I'^iprovcmciit cost has not produced 
much effect oil *:i ivallic wlrfli is constantly in- 
creasing. Very slowly axurfut by as might 
be expected wlien^ land is valiu'd’ by Die inch — 
parts of JMewgatc-strect liave b(icu IHridenecl 
almost to fifty feet; but alniady the trailieAle- 
niands a wdclth of seventy feet, on ordinary 
days. On maikct-days it is absolutely eJos(*d by 
Common Council ordM*. The now street from 
Southwai’k, made bv tlic*. Metropolitan Board 
‘to relieve the ISlrand and the line lo London- 
bridge of the Lambeth and Westminster Iraffic, 
has t)een assisted, as far as ealj-gaCnengers are 
concerned, by tffe stations at rimnco, Charingj. 
cross, and Ludgate, which receive pns^mgers 
wdio formerly ^vcrc all compelled to jkiss fo Die' 
.south side of Ldiidon-biii(|ge. TheiU‘w*siations 
I at Farringdon-strcct, Fkxsbury-pavemfcnt, and 
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Broad^strcei, all savft tbe cab journeyft of tbose 
fornierly travelled to tli,e norlhcni and 
wostcj‘]i stalioiis; but tlicn, again they .'dtio create 
cab and orniiiljus trallic by the new tribe of sea- 
son-ticket Jioldcrs wliom they eidl into existence. 
Very sooH;, if tlio ravages of fiinuicial crashes 
do not emend beyond pn'sent calculation, 
EinsbiixyaiM Farringdon stations will represent 
links of«i olain inovmg jierpetually round Lon- 
don, wii li Regular «»ppages of omiiibns trains 
at the Tower aiid^hiiinon-strcet, Blackfriars, 
Westminster, Piinj|K(), South Kensington, Ken- 
sington proper, ana so on to Kotting-hill and 
back to Citi^' a circle of which It may l)e 
[irophesicd that it will create at least as much 
trallic as it consumes, prohaldy more. As part 
and yiartner of this omnibut line is the roadway 
of the 'Jhames Embankment, stretching from 
Clielsca to Blackfriars ’Jv^ew Bridge, and fonn- 
ii% the origin of a ncAv street which is to cross 
Cannon -strt‘ct and (»pcn a clear roadway to ilic 
jlauk. There the additional nuiltitudc ywo- 
duced hy the convenienee is to lind its way as 
b('sl it can through narrow crowded streets 
leading from the Bank to the south and to 
the east. 

And here let ns do^isiice to the memory 
of a man wlio was the Inu! edito., tliQugh 
not tile authew, of metropolitan railways -a 
man who liad ambition and inveiilfon cuougli 
to b(*. at once the Kaixjleoii and llaussman 
of City improv(‘mcrits — Charles Pearson — 
if he could only have found a (hancellor of 
Iixchc([ucr. Cliarlcs Pearson devised a gigan- 
tic central station for all the railways of 
London — w'ondcn fully ingenious and jicrfcctly 
impractieabl(‘, for to get to and from such 
station would have rccjULred an open area 
counted in tens of acres. .But the impos- 
sible led him to the possil)le. Taking np the 
cause of the Subterranean Bailway, he suc- 
eec‘d(‘.d in inoemlating the slow -debating, often- 
Ibi.'ding, and seldom-Joijig Common Council of 
Ijondou, with liis enthusiasm ; and he made them, 
by a timely .subbcription of two hmidred thou- 
sand pounds ill shares, resuiTeet ionise and gal- 
vanise into life the then, more tliaa h^-dcad 
and (piitc jiisolvcnt Underground jKaihvay. 

IcgjJIti^of the transact i'>u hasJIceii often 
disputed ; of its wisdom as a |pce of hold 
nuiiucij)ul adnunistmtion thfwj^iWL be no more 
(juestion than o&!*ils financial success. A 
wilderness in Clerkcnwell mad() valuable, and 
fi )n’ofit realised on the opening of tlic line 
wlieh deiray(,‘d all the Chy splendour, feast- 
iiw, and largesse, attendant on the Avedding 
of the Prince of \V;;les. Charles Pearson 
was a man of great e\pc|urnc(‘, but it was 
comiftouly said that he owed his success oji 
tliis fpiestiou, greatly to Ids knowledge of^ 
the ail of dining, and of aftcr-dimier conversa- 
tion. Thejjn; lore there was something suitable 
iiJL cx]K;^din?^5lifcfeastbg Avhftt hud been cx- 
at. itast.s. 

0 Tim (>.)r|)(iratioii of London -gas apparently 
exhausted hy this (^Ilbr^of Avise enterprise, aud^ 
until \my lately satiSlied vvilh iroinu' throuirh 


the forms of its little parliament — lit( le for a ]mr- 
liamcni, but large for a City connfil«^and pci*- 
forming its usual duties of a mutual admiration, 
toast-proposing society. 

It would be strange if two huudred . and 
scATnty-liAm councillors, administering a square 
mile of houses, and a.^sisted by scvcmiy-llvc 
eommissioners, did not fall back on talk, to 
show their respective value; for Avhat could 
so many do, in real workV 'But Ilic speccli- 
makers of Guildhall Avere stirnulatc.d into ac- 
iion hy the invasions of their TVest-end rivals, 
the Mdrojiolitan ]‘*#ard, with its Thanu^s Em- 
bankment, and new •street to the Mansion 
House. 

The site clioscn for W'Oji - Holborn 

A^alley. ''The project for widening that instru- 
ment of torture to horses in harness liad tor 
forty years and moix*. been under tlie consideia,- 
tioii of the Corporation — long'? r even than tlic 
brhik w'iklerncss of CIciiirnAVcll and Earringdon. 
With unusual activity, racing against their 
formidable cumpeiilors, fh(‘y j)ut themselves 
under the prorcssioiial guidance of an engineer 
! borroAV(ul J'or the occasion from tlu^ Coininis- 
j sioners of ScAvers — Mr. William Haywood — to 
j Avhoin {‘V(‘ry .street and alley, drain and soAver, 
i of London Avas familiar as the books in his 
library. Parliamentary ))OAvers Avere soon o1)- 
1 allied to clc.ar away ilio e.xistiug streets, and, 
by a viaduct, to make a level roadw^ay from iSt. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, to New'gatc Prison, with 
access from tli,e tlioroughiares iutersccted 

l)C‘l0W'. 

After the usual delay, and an almost comic 
contest ou llie quest ion Avliethcr or not an olllcud 
plan of vague and uncertain cost, ccccntih; cha- 
1 racier, grijat taste on jiapcr, and jicrfcclly 
I unpraeiieablc, or the design of the cuginecT 
I before uunu'd with a certain saving of a hundred 
I thousand fiounds, should be selected, common 
I sense and economy carried t lic day in ih(,^. faei‘. of 
I that liorror of common coiiiicilmen, ‘^a paid 
ollieer admitted to be Aviser than a committee.'* 
\Villiani llayw'ood liaving been specially engaged 
to carry out his original design, this viaduct is 
now ill steady jn-ogress. 

Soon aftrn* the plan of the Ilolboni Viaduct 
had been j)lueediu Iho bands pl^t lie con ti'ae tors, 
it occurred to the Coiumissioners ol‘*8ew*crs 
(Avhieh is a sort pf overgrown commitlec of 
wawks, of ancient junli^Toeb’* tluit^ both 

the Corporation and. the Mctr^^rolitan BoariJ, 
of Works Avcrc Avorking lm.?d tc^mdko the Avay^‘. 
bet Ave.cu the west of the metro])61is and tin? 
centre of the City easy of access, nothing Iiad 
been done to letjhc crowds out, cast and 
I soatli. Tho rc'sult Avas a -»?(^povt5‘ from the 
! engineer, to Avliich avc ai*c indebted for our 
►figures, and in av hide iho diflieuliies mid ne- 
' eossities of tliq City, and the essential and 
I lot to bo d»derfed rcinedies, are plainly set 
down. 


* Kcjjin to tho Honourable Commissioners of 
A'vte In tlie 1 nifBc and Ij^^provements in ttu , 

p.iKV./. rU f Uf,r 
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Police ,.Hrningprncnls can only mitigate an in- 
tolerable aiid increasing evil. No number of 
police, no police regulations, can squeeze a 
quart into a pint. Subterranean railways, at 
a cost' of half a million a mile, may do some- 
thing to (liminisli the wheeled trafiic; but, so 
far, they have increased the goods traffic of the 
streets. 

At present, says the lieport, ‘‘within the 
City, there, is hardly a leading thoroughfare 
w hich is equal to the traffic that, passes tlirougli 
it.*^ And this is not exl-raovd inary, when it is 
considered lliat a number^’ equal to half the 
male j^opuhit iou of the w^fiole niet ropolis, daily 
pass ill and out qif the one square mile com- 
posing the''8'ity. 

The only j-oal remedies after the formation 
of new thoroughfares, and 1 lie widening oftliosi' 
inexisteneo, w^ould ho, Mr. Haywood lays doAvn 
as of pressing in7porVq\ee, the construction of 
two new outlets. 

The densest streams of traffic might be 
traced from a ballooh, flowing along a few^ 
betAveen the north and south, and betwx^cn 
the east and \A''esl. A.t present all the traffic 
which passes the Bank Avillioui. halting ilicre, 
must go through tlie narrow dcfll(*s Avliieh, as it 
f\ Avere, protect that edifice in a military point of 
view. 

Mr. Haywood proposes to tap the most im- 
'portunt lirancli of the great stream Avlnch now 
flows tlirongh NeAvgati5*strcctini() Clieapside, at 
tlic cast end of Ids Holboru Viaduct, bv a ik'.vv 
street seventy feel wide (for busy irallie, he con- 
siders a greater breadth a mistake), wdiiidi 
wumld cross St. Martin’s Je-Grand north of the 
l^osl -office, cross M oorgat o-st rcc t, near P insb u ry, 
absorb and widen Londoii-Avall, erc»ss Bisliops- 
gatc-strcet-Avitliin and the classic regions of 
llonndsdiidi and Petticoat -lane, and, at Whiie.- 
chapel High-street, emerge exactly O])posite 
the ncAV street now biniig constructed liy the 
Mctropolitiin Board of Works to tlu^ Conlmor- 
^ eial-road, which seiwes all tlie po])u!ous and 
busy Dock region. 

To understand tlie im])orjaiice of tlds pro- 
posal, ^tlic reader has only to take a maj) of 
Ijoudon, and traqe a line ujion it by the above 
directions. Tliis street Avonld be level, and 
about a inile and a. quarter long. 

The oidy buildmg of impcrtaiice desIroyiMl 
would bh Hiisjdtal. Tlie sooner that 
j gi^eat charityV'»ardiug-scliool follows Cliartor 
House to greeu*fi(}Ws and running AvaUu’, the 
better for the charity, for education, and for tlie 
funds'of the school. 

The principal stream of Mrth-soutli iraflic, i 
created by a comfHbrcc daily inereasing, finds 
its way by slow degrees over Lon don-bridge. 
SouthAvark-bridge, occupjdng a sort of corner 
Avith A^’cry steep gradients oip'ihe Middlesex^ 
side, is used chiefiy to foot-pass engers aiub 
■ light vehicles. Bl-'ekfriaio- bridge, Avitli ex- 
cellent means W* ^^access, will, in its new 
shape, be equal to miy probable glemaud 
^upon its capacity But Loudon - brilgc' iffr 
^Xlie ori^t broad wayj-^^'r the * dense aim spe- 

cially commercial population which clusters, 
along tlic Thames and its docks on both* 
sides, and spreads far into Essex on the iiorlb, 
and to Kent, on tlie south side, five miles, 'llic 
combined population served by one bridge, with 
a carriage-way of only thirty-five f;ct width, 
af)])roachcs a million. Ilut figures doliot present 
the traffic arising from sliips from evlry^ort in 
tlie world, bringing and t&ing awxV cargoes. 

To spoil the bridges (architecmrally) by taking in 
the lootpath AAuiuld only addMiietecii feed to the 
roadway. Therefore Mr. ll«ywood“]u*actical 
man as he is, and fully counting,. tlie cost — con- 
cludes that tlicrc is but one feinedy for this 
profiBcatiiig congest ion of traffic : a new bridge 
— low t‘r doAAUi than Lf^ndoin bridge. Tliis bridge 
sliould be on the eastern side of the Tow(?r, 
and, with its a[>proachcs, would open a clear 
line betAAxeii Shoredilcli and the (3ld Ken^ 
road, 'thus serving all tlie heavy dock traffic 

Sn both sides of the riviir. 

Sueh are the ideas of an engineer and archi- 
iect whose Avholo life has been spent in study- 
ing and working out tl»e Avants of the (fity. 
They are cost ly, as every City inqirovement must 
h(‘ ; but the character jiml ex])erienotA of tlie 
author gui^rautec that they are not. extravagant, 
lie fellows' the value of every brick he jiro- 
pos(‘s to reiqovc. 

The first and greatest difficulty Avill be to 
make the muuici[)al authorities fe(d how cer- 
tainly Ihcir (ixislence dejicnds on real work. 

For if, as heretofore, tlu'y only deliver llatu- 
leiit, ungramiual ical speeches, others Avill 
take their powers and their means, and leave 
them ‘only their bare benches and their arnphi 
dinnc'rs. 

The next difficulty lies in the want of 
funds. 

Baris lias an emperor, a prefect, and a city 
tax (octroi) on all that is oaten and. drunk . 
and burm‘(I Avitliin its limits. Tlie cmjioror 
and the prefect (practically there is a muni- 
cipal eouneJl, but it only advises softly), 

AVitli a map, settle the broad Avays ami the 
near cuts. Let miy one compare a map of 
Paris 1852 and 1802 to sec Avhai has oeen 

done. \ 

’Ihe octm>^)roduces somcihing like tliroc mil- 
lions stcrlingVvcry year, and on this income a 
proportionate cmJi is raised, ^ooffiir, the reveniu^ 
lias risen faster than the cx.jk:iidiiure. Paris, j 

made (tlcau and sjden did, attracts visitors ami j 

VATukmeii to servo visitors and exocmie improve- 
ments, wdio eonsnnio : thus creating and paying 
the taxes destined to iieAv^iuaiirovements. " Hi 
Ijojidon, a coal-tax, divided bed-Aveen the rival 
poAAx-rs, the Common C^»uncil and t he Metropoli- 
tan Board, produces some three hundred iliou- 
saiid a year, to aid local t[ixation. Therefore 
London cannot riA^al Paris. But if the City 
had, instead of hs OA^ergroAvii 
a compact council UkeJ,ii\Tiq>dlil or L<‘.e(fcs, thesty 
tw'o ideas of Mr. l layAVOod would soon aikuime , 
a lirick-and-mofiiar shape, and, on Ihc strength 
r^f sucli outward ^nud visible signs of stNaigth, 
the citizens of London might confidently 
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coiint on the perpetual reign of their ancient 
(and reftynnea) Lord Mayor and * common 
counedmen. 


MY THREE ROSES. 


Yeajis ||neo, when we were children, my 
mother^ tofc for tlm .summer one of the many 
charming Auilcts hi the Lake of Geneva. R 
peeped from a mtxsm of flowers like a toy -house 
in the centre of aJyouquet. The little hamlet 
in the vicinity seemed built up at random, within 
It garden. Evji^tlicold cluirch, perched high 
up on the hills, was surrounded with flowering 
shrubs. It was a kindly neighbourhood, ana 
all the residents visited mji mother on the s))ot. 
Out of their families came fortli my three espe- 
cial [flayfellows, Rose Sebillc, Rose Graliatnc, 
md Rose Fonnereau. As I write their names, 
they steal, with my departed youth, like spirits 
to my side. Soon I hear their gay singing,^ 
and the little feet that never walked except to 
churcli pattering and dancing up the garden 
ways. • 

I, Frank, was the only representative oj my 
sex among this merry hiind, was respected as a 
gn*ea.t authority and infallible referee and had 
rnj own way in everything. Our favourit'f walk 
was to the cernettiry, than wliirh no palace gar- 
den was ever rnher in sweet flowers. Tjong 
before w'c approached its snored precincts, the 
air was laden with their fragrance. There, was 
nothing melancholy to us in that deliglitful gar- 
den of rest. IVo hud never sc(iu death. We 
only felt we should b(‘ qui(‘t, and not noisy and 
playful there, as in the ])n'senee of something 
lioly. It was a kind of church to us, and while 
we reverenced it. us much, 1 am afraid yve en- 
joyed it more. 

Sometimes wo would come suddenly upon 
black jmoslnitc figures, still and (jui^d, like every- 
thing around ; and the graves at w]ii<;h wc had 
noticed tbe.se mute mouruers had an especial in- 
terest, for the time. 

Our Frchch nurse, liowcvcr, intrf)duccd us to 
a tomb that had a melancholy charju bcyj)iid all 
others. Until we earm*, no flown o^i^arland 
had ever l^en ]>laeed upon it. Onl^^ solitary 
willow sapuug had hecii plant cmI tk^re, and that 
had di(‘d at once. There w as a jj nno, known to 
the world, and e\J||L to us;*frame, and, dc(q)ly 
cut in larger letters, llic single word ‘‘Fro- 
^scrit.” 

^ remember that wc all stood weeping by liis 
j^ave, as the nurse ^’elated to us the patriot’s 
sTory. All that summer, wc laid IVesli garlands 
on Ids tomb, and, whether lie knew it or not, 
iicvej’ failed to w^avc an Sdicu to liim Jis W'C left 
the gates. ^ 

That bright summer passed but too quickly 
away. We wore often on the lake, sailing past 
Chiflon, delight bcj^ig to Iralemise, 

hy fricndlf signs, with the prisoners therein 
3onti#tid. There was snmotliing pleasantly mys- 
[.erious^iii tlicir dark figures, InilT concealed be- 
hind the iron barM. Dtiee we had a irreat :dannp 


In apparent answer to our amicable demonstra- 
tions, a formidable-looking iiistrum(‘nff?was pro- 
truded from the baiTcd casement. W(^re they 
going to fire iipmi us? No. Our boatman 
liastened to assure us it w^as only a lishiag-rod, 
the use of which w^as permitted by a paternal 
goremmeut, to pass away the time. But at no 
time did we ever observe a trout 'ascending to 
that lofty (Ishing-bank. 

Thus ieeliiig, as I am sure we did, the beauty 
and grandeur of the scenes surrounding us^ 
thougn without any artistic appreciation of them, 
we whiled away tliat happy summer, until a ecr- 
taiii crispness mid flippancy in the breeze tliat 
came from the neiglibouring hills, reminded us 
that summer delights were tver, ai^i autumn 
begun. ^ 

My mother prolonged her stay as much as 
possible; but, one morning, behold our rose- 
trees bending under pure wdiit.c robes of 
snow! This was a h’ ' not to be mistaken. 
In three days we were to go. We did 
what we could. W<e sullenly made a snow 
man, and so successfully that we deemed him 
worthy of the name of William Tell, and left 
him there, gazing with his black pebble eyes 
towards the crags and peaks he loved so well. 

For ourselves, we were to go to a. spot whe^re 
snow was never seen, and there was sunshine 
for my mother the whole winter long, Oiirlast 
days at Clarens wore somewhat sad. I liad to 
separate from iny ])lay fellows, for my suggestion 
to take tlu’: throe Roses with us was overruled 
by the respective parents of those flowers, as 
well as nij own. Wc made a last pilgrimage 
tog(‘tlu'r to the grave of the Pro.scrit,” and 
di'positiJ lliercou a wn^itli of cvcwgrcons of 
prodigious size, wliilo the three Roses and my 
little sister — Rose iMary (wlio #’as, however, 
too small to be regarded as a regular Itose) — 
mingled tlicir b'ars, and those who were to re- 
main ])ledged thems(‘lvcs to remember the 
“Froscrit” for our sake, as well as liis own. 
With this nnscKish, bond wc parted, crying (f 
will confess it) till we could cry no more, and 
of the many ])ariiugs since, I can rccal but 
as latter. 

I’h(‘ only male friend T had left at Gfarens 
was tlu* young doctor of tlic villitgc wlio liad al- 
tciided my moiher, and oflviji took me as his 
companion in his long professional drives or 
walks among tlic Itills. Jle ij'as fuU j'f life, as 
merry as a bo^^ and glad of any av^euse to run 
ra(!e» ami jump dilclies with nuY 

I coiT(!S[)ondod with luiii’aftci our separation V* 
at. first in round text arid a succ(\ssion of abrupt 
sentences, always ending with my lovc^ to the 
Roses/’ As time "went on, I had more sub- 
jocts of interest to dilate upon, liis replies 
had a great charm for mo, ana, wlnni my mothea* 
(lied, ///.V Avas tlu' oiu^ letter that broke, the dull 
jipathy of grief into wdneh 1 liad lalien, and 
Taught me a .lealthier ferow. ^ 

“ You are ill/’ he/kJiid, n.V his last letter; 
boliov(^ I can cure you. LeVe Loudon to- 
morro\ii and, accidents apart, be with me on 
JIflmVsdIv/’ 11 
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J ; and tlms, after an iiilcrval of just 

twenty yervrs, rcturn(;d lo C-lareiis. 

J. foiiml iny excellent friend fatter than I 
could Lave imagined. Friends so often omit to 
mcntimi tin; personal cliangcs that are taking 
place in them, and photograplis were at this 
iinio unknown, liis hmr was curiously streaked 
with white, as if he had dyed it with an un- 
si(':uly hand, but there was the same kind beam- 
ing facOj and the grasp of Ins liand was cordial, 
almost to pain. He had loTcd iny mother, 
and oiu* first talk was all of her. Insensibly wc 
glided into otlicr topics — oJ/:l scenes and adven- 
tures — unti], at last, I 'inquired for ‘Hhe 
Rostes/^ 

'‘They.jjrc hrf'C— all here,” he answered. 

Rose Sclmle, Rose Fonnercau, and — and Rose ’ 
Cirahamc; but,” he added, gravely, ‘Sve will 
visit het last.” 

K. ^ wc sat t/uit evening in tlie familiar 

balcony, looking on lake, and glaneing i 

eve.rj- Instant towards a chalet half buried in 
trees and (lowers, and fraught with so many a 
sweet and sacred recollcclion,' 1 learned the 
story of-llie first of n\y three bright roses. Rose 
Fonnereau. 

We could discern, in the twilight, a grand 
old eliatcau frowning down in:)on us from an 
adjaccut bill, though, to be literally correct, it 
pn’.sently began to shine and glisttn?, in the 
rising moonlight, as only a Swiss clmieau can. 

1 knew it wa:l), of course — ^Icncw^ its feudal 
Instory, its secret ory))ts, its tori.ure4ow(w, its 
dungeons, it Itad been, iinny time, the para- 
disic (d bats and boys — its dark I'cei'sscs oflering 
.spbmdiil faeilitics for bide-and-seek. I knew 
the biu*rihlo ]H)st, scarred and scorcbed, to 
which victims, in old tinios, ■were bound, wdiile 
liot coals weror applied to their feet, lianpier 
times succeeding, the torture-chamber luui be- 
come* oriv chief playroom, wbilii the lower 
prisons disebargea the genial ollicc of 'wiiie- 
cclJars. 

Ten years bcfoi’c, Rose Fonnereau liad beeonu'. 
the wife of the young heir of this place. The 
rejoicings liad lasted throe days — ^garlands, 
flags, c-'hnmxl lamps, and brewxjrks turning the 
litJJo '’vullage into a ])er.tect fair. There w'us 
music ami dancing for the yonng and agile, 
wdne a.pd other /hnnforts for llie jioor, t.lie in- 
hnitablc caimou, wliosc voice is never mute in 
Switzertud upoif tlim slightest disturbance ; 
and tbuswjt Rose Fonnereau, the. beautiful 
Jjnd beloved/ i^,idufjR‘d toiler luisbaiid’s stately 

Ryse became the idol of the liouse. SIic w'us 
like a sunbeam that bad found its wvay within 
tlmsc sombre wiJks to^warni and cheer, and 
not one escaped its influmice. Her husband 
bad sole cbar^'c of the edate, his father, though 
livin'^, being in feeble health. But once ewery 
year lie went alone upqjti a r^Caiblhig cxcursioi^j 
on ilu'. Alps. 

Five years syicfe he took his knapsack and 
alpenstock, and de partial on bis anniud n)ar(ih, 


bis Rose accompanying him some fflistan^J 
t^along road, aiK^rgtuniing alone in ^ars, 


she always dreadiMl those lonely wanderings of 
bis. He had promised to Avrite eontinuall;^ 
and requested that Ids leitei's sliould be ad- 
dressed to a distant vilhigi) across themoimtaims 
he intended to explore. 

Rose never beheld him more. She knew not 
if be w^andered, lost and starved trlh'iilli upon 
the snow, or ii* his death Avas quic€ aii^ unex- 
pected, falling from some terrifil ]iiK;ak, or 
wdiclmed in an avalanche, mr, wnn-sc^fate, mur- 
dered by some unknown haiW. AH that love and 
sorrow could devise was pu^iu action, and, for 
months, the mountain-patlis and plateaux were 
followed and searched; Imt Without sucees^i 
Once only AA-^as lie beard of. He bad lured a 
guide to take him to a village, situated beyond a 
dangerous and difl^ult pass — ^thc village to 
Avhich his letters were*, to be directed. 

Four years later some human remains AA^re 
found, l)y sbejdicrds or hunters, in the neig^i- 
jbourhood of the ])ass, but some distance from 
the ordinary road, and without a shred or relic 
of any kind to identify the victim, unless a 
slight ])Ci‘nliarity in the jaw could be relied 
upon as ])roofthat if Avas iudei'd Rose’s hus- 
band, Avho had been injured in his yoiithliy the 
kick of ii horse in tlicfaee. At all events, ii 
couynceir /ur, and the remains were laid rc- 
vermiilly to rest in the eemelcry. 

“ I also,^ said the doctor, “believe it to be 
liim. ^J'he guide with Avhom he nseciided that 
fatal jiaih AA'as snspeeted, and questioned, anil, 
though nothing Avas (heit.ed to incTiminatc liini, 
he was for a long time under surveillance. 
He Avas an ill-looking telloAv, and bore the 
worst character in the village. The man’s 
account was that tlie traveller had dismissial 
liim Aidieu actually Avithin siglit of tlie village 
to AAhieh he AAms proeecdiug, and was last seen 
descending the ])aili leading tliitlicr. It was, 
howiA'Cr, a significant fact that lus Avateh, 
chain, rings, and money, as well as all the more 
perishable part of his eqiii))mcnt, had disap- 
ixtared, Avhen t-ho remains Avere found. His 
fallier expired on the day following the inti'r- 
iueut of Ids son’s remains, and the mother is, 

J fcaiwdviiig. As for Hose, she is mistress of 
tlie caslhi^, and guard ian to her boy, beloAuxl by 
all arouiiKlun-. You shall see her t<.-day.” 

Al'icr thilLtorv, a iierfeclly true one, we sat 
for a little t^a in silence, wahehing the fatal 
mountain and lIiC' grim olif^i/imiteau, witli its ! 
tiirnds for ( he moment kissed into silver by the 
ct)ld bright moon, Tlieii the doctor, Avho Avas> 
ahvays dcjiressed by tlu‘, rcniiiiiscence he l#,ail j 
just recounted, rose huiTit'hly, and, Avith j 
effort to be gay, wished me good night and j)lca- i 
saut dreams. I 

i My dreams A^uire we? pleasant. They liovered | 
miccssantly between a death-struggle on the 
mountains and a. wiiite face looking out into 
the moonlight, keeping, from habj|j, a dreary 
W'atcli, though kope Avas dcac^.^.- ■"**** ^ ^ 

Next morning, at breakfast, a* note AA^Ife 
handed to tho^doctor, avIio langhi^, and passed^, 
it to me. H 

I “ Come, Frank, yourVulk* among tl^ Rosea ; 
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Ije^MTis forlhwilli. Wc will 1)c ofl* in ten 
minutes/’ 

Tlio note, Eiii^'lishcd, ran thus : 

Sir. r,niy come at once, Marie has 
out off llif^top of her tlnimb. Receive, dear 
sir, tlui asslt'aiice of mv very liii>ii consideration. 

“ Ji. Stamppeh.’" 

lYe werr ffiiieKiwrady, and in. the eamai^o. 

“ Wii)/’ said tly doctor, ‘'you certainly take 
Iliiiiii;s eaJruly enofeh. J ev])ected to fmd yon 
ill a lever of emirfcment find iin])atience/’ 

‘‘.Me? 'Why so? AVIiat Inis iliis rather 
dii'iy 111 lie note to do with mr ^ And who upon 
cai l h is ‘ 1{. Sttunffer r’ 

“ Is ihere no instiriet tu luimnn nffee.lion/’ 
asked lh('. doelor, with assunnul c^ravity, “ that 
niiejil \vliis])er‘io yon jhat tin’s note is from no 
lAs a ptn'son lliau .Rose Sihille ? She married^ 
Karl Slnnifler, a Herman Swi.ss, about eia:ht 
yeftrs since, and is, 1 , assnn^ y^ou, a model 
iiousewil'e — a jicrfeet ‘ meat -mot her/ as the 
(.hn'insns siiy. She has live ehildivn, is 

vi'rv fat , and Aly dear T’rank, aou look (initc 

pale. Wliatks 11 k‘ inatK^r’^ 

“ I W(‘ll, I don’t know cxnetly,” J replied. 

‘‘All these elmn^^es have come ain^t igiob- 
served by 'i/oa. / had in my n#ind a^liitle 
Ini eiu-l mired fairy in sliorl. frocks and trousers, 
\vhos(‘ ihjuuees were, day alter day, distrilnited 
amon^^ tlu^ brambles in our luviuds of ])lay. 

And now Well, well.” 

We drove ihrongh ilie old .scenes — past onr 
fiialel, ])ast tlie pile, and the- patli where Rose 
Srbiile, who had become tStamffcr, sobbeil out 
j.K‘i* adieux, w ith tln^ re.st — past the old ])lane- 
ll•ec avenue, and the little pier on whieh I 
Jmil passed many an hour ealching little pale- 
qreeii .s}>ectn^s of fish, the like of which 1 liave. 
nev('r met with elsewhere. Then on iiast 
( 'hlllon, always at ovir side tlic de(’p blue. ]ak(‘, 
ami, bi'voud, tlic royal Alps of Savoy, crowned 
with eloiul and snow, a,nd sinilina' or frowaiing* 
as th(‘ or the shadow's fell. 

“There is Rose Biamffer’s mansimi# said 
mv companion, pointing: to a pr(.*1tv rfalet on 
the side of# lull. ^ y 

A'Vc hit the high road and ti^ed into the 
ap])roach, nuder tlm cool sl^id^^f an avenue 
of liuK^s. .Ij6jfeaxll»%ee.nied a oelicious s)H>t 
There w'.w^ large court or farm-yard at the 
thl;;. of the liousc, across which |)eo))leW'erel\as1ily 
, pim.sing and repassing. Evidently scmielhiiig of 
iiki exciting nature fiv'ns going forward. VVe 
I'iuig a la.rge bell, wdjieh gave forth wdi at seemed 
an nnneet!ssarlly vocir^jcius peal, and wms re- 
s|)onfled to by several dogs, that, burst forth 
barking furiously, 1’hen a])pt‘.arcd a female^ 
for i\i, will i bare and reddish arms, a wide good- 
nalured fa^, fringed all round with little light 
mn*ls, jy^^d of eoiisidtrable size, girt 

vvTil! a discoloured ajiroii, wiiicli the wearer 
♦^oiigld (o un4o, but, failing, tric(id it up round 
^Ler fmrily form. ^ •• 

“ I am so glad (<T see you, doctor,” she* 
^llcdoiik in a )ioice wiiicli/ though sweet, was 


certainly loud. “Muriehas cut off/Tlie (op of 
Iku’ thumb, and 1 am sure you can sew^ it 0 )i 
nicely again! Ilow untidy .1 am!” (This in 
a scries (if melodious shouts.) “ 1 am not lit 
to see anybody! We have just kilh'd ;i pig, 
aud we an^ going to cut him u[) ! Madame H — ’s 
young Indites are come to hel]) us with the. 
.sausag(;s! 1 beg* your pardon, sir” (to mej; 

“ pray walk in. Tliis way.” 

J sa,W' my friend sujipressing Ids laughter as 
w'ewTmi away — stumbling over chairs, benches, 
tXrc., (liat htul been bijpught into the passages from 
th(5 kitchen, to be ouUof the wu.\y (.>f the porcine 
soliuniiftie.s, to whltif, in rniddle-elass Swiss 
establishments^ everything j^iccunjJ^ at least 
one(‘ a year. 

rresenlly the suffering Marie, accom{>nuied 
by the lop of lun* thumb, was couducted 
into the room, ^ho had qn^urcd much ])ain, 
aud“~-after the juammil^f nm poorer Swis^, 
when attacked by malady in aJiy jjart of 
their frames — liad tied a liaudkerehief over ber 
head ! 

The thumb was quickly restored to its pris- 
tine .sliafXJ ; and tlieji the doctor, turning gravely 
to the stout lady’* with the rosy arms, (piietly 
observed : 

“ .Madame Siamffer, here is a g(mtleman,,who t 
desires to kiss vour hand ! Surely you remem- 
ber Ertiifk C. r” 

There wa.s a lit tie scream, or rather shout — a 
merry lauirh, and both my hands wumc in the 
grasp of Rose B(;bille. Soundly shaken they 
W'Cre, aud it w^as wiih labour and diffieully, by 
llashc ', as it. sc^uricd, that 1 b(;gan to recognise 
ill this huge hearty woman luy fairy Rose. Thcii,^ 
roo, that horrible pig loured over the scciu', 
aud, even wliile the little volume of our youth 
iH'gan to open before us, the duties owing to 
the yet unciismembered brute fell like a shadoxv 
across the page. 

Miiid Marie, wlio hud discarded her handker- 
cliief aud lier tears togr'tlnn*, iiow'^ reappeared, 
and, making tw^o imaginary gashes across her 
mottled arm, W'his)>erod anxiously in her mis- 
Iress's ear. ^ 

Taking this as a signal to depart, xvc*ro.se ; 
but our hostess had no idea of parting wdth so 
old an ally. 

“ You miiat stay witli ns, dear Mr. Frank — 
dear Frank—aud indet^l yoti can^^ of the 
greatest .siu’vioe to us, for M. ^^ilfmTler is gou(i 
to Rerne, not to reluru iill |E>-In()rroAV, ai^^L 
hands ar<‘ scarc('.” . 

] looked at Marie’s deenpitait'd tluiml^ aud 
thought my owm igiglit become scarcer. Rut 
Rose w'ouhl take no dAiial. •• 

“ Let the doctor go his rounds, and join us 
at dinner at six. You^-au drive home by moou- 
light.” A 

^"Thus it wj|(> K^ttled^ The doctor dn)v«iis 
way, and I was couc}iiGted4^ the scene of rOTcnfc 
slaughter. \ % 

licar jRosc ! SIjc called me Fra.iik, as she 

r *dom twenty velars ago, aud her jdeasurf', 
the Jmeeling was hmM, aud mijfcigucd.^ 
Bhc wns iia the highesPWirits. The Jlnldren 
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had gone on a visit to a neighbour, to be 
out of the way in pig-week, and she had 
notliing to divert her attention from the pig 
and me. 

In a large kitchen, seated about a table, were 
about a dozen girls, while several ladies, of riper 
years hovered about, brandishing large knives, 
like scimitars, and the disabled Marie haunted, 
like an unquiet spirit, the scene of her former 
exploits. 

Rose, as she entered, armed herself hastily, 
as if the pig were still alive aild standing despe- 
rately at bay. Then shq 5’utroduced me, as an 
old and valued friend, toMnost of the assembled 
company, including the pastor’s daughter, the 
prefect’s viFidow, and the syndic’s wife. 

The schoolgirls were merely neophytes, and 
had come to he iuiiiated by the elder ju iestesses 
into the mvst cries of this horrible sacrifice. I 
bowed to tlic lads-iB . circumstances ; but 
there, stark and ghastly, reclined upon the'" 
table the miserable pig, find seemed to concen- 
trate all faculties, by a horrible fascination, 
upon itsell. 

I was conscions of a voice remarking com- 
placently that all had been inuguifiqnemcut 
arrange/’ and that now they would begin, in 
. reply to which everybody said “ tres-bicn/" and 
so did 1. 1. remember thal, stooping for my 

hat to prepare for flight, a small finely fempered 
hatchet was slid into my hand. 

S(‘.eiiig that I was suspected, T took a sl(‘rn 
resolution, and, bracing my nerves np to the 
oecusioii, determined to be priest, butclicr, any- 
thing hut the ohjeet of ridicuic of the impatieui 
.. "tisscinbly. 

“Let me begin!” I said, striding forward, 
and, waving my hat diet in the air, with a wild 
war-wlioop 1 shut my eyes and st/ruck a. savage 
blow. A shrill scream arose. I had missed 
the brute’s body, and only cut C){r an car. 

Rose applauded rny zeal, but, with some mis- 
trust of ny^kill, undertook t;o direct my further 
operations. The Jiai-cdiet ami the j)ost of 
lionour had (she said) been unanimously as- 
signed -^o me, and I must do my bo.st, 

; 1 ‘decline to state, miiuitely, to what that 

I amounted. I believe that, ]ia.d the pig been 
alive, apd seiisibl*'^ of ibe playful havoc I was 
making witli liis earcav.e, 1 could scarcely luive 
sutrercL.pmre. b cut, and siaslied, ami hacked 
and hcwecT, L^'^jnscious only of I ho one desire to 
^fcducc the briij^ to ,tli(^ sinabesl possible dimeii- 
• sious. At length, whetlicr excited by (he com- 
mendations I received, oV in obedience to sonu'- 
strange law of our natuni which 1 have never 


yet had time to investigate, it certainly came to 
pass that 1 began to experience a certain sense 
of satisfaction in the work. Time, dinner, 
everything was forgotten, excepting only the 
beautiful proportions of the pig — '' our'' pig — 
for by this time I had fairly adopted him, and 
I was still the cenire of an adi/iring band, 
executing a “ chcf-d’oiUYe’^ of sSH mnl elc- 
gance (cutting off chops^^ when, lasting my 
eyes round, I became awaii of tlie fLurc of my 
friend, tJie doctor, standing at tlie door, and 
quivering all over with silAprcssed laugh tcir. 
His presence broke the char>^ lUit t-hc work 
was done. The pig was dismcuibcred from 
snout to tail. Covered with glory, J resumed 
my coat, and sunk from the butcher t-o the man. 
Dear Rose and 1 parted the best of friends. 
But I did not kiss her hand. 

Time passed ra])idly away, and still the doctor , 
found some new reason to postpone our pio- 
mised visit- to n»y third Ros(!-~ Rose (irahame. 
At length one Sunday, aft-er service, lie ledmie 
through the vineyards, saying, i/iia was our 
opporiunity. We took a familiar f,)atiu under 
walnut-trees, windiul^ ever up and up till it led 
us out \ipon the. hill, ::nd to the r‘(mietery, my 
youth’s Eden — the gaiahm that ]o\t% stronger 
ihau dea^ii, k('pt. ever sacred, on the moiuitain- 
sidtv 

We entered the well-known gates, and ])n - 
scntly were standing by the “ })r()serit's” gra\( . 
But what is this beside i(-? Auolher grave? 

A lillle one. A little marble cross, a broken 
lily, and beneath, 

“ Rosn Gkatiame, 

yEl. 5.” 
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